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The  Rev.  A.  Q.  LlSstrange,  in  hU 
History  of  Humor,  remarks  that  in  his 
invcstijrHtioiis  he  encoutitera  a  formi- 
dable Demon  of  the  Threshold.  Any 
ooe  who  has  studied  the  subject  and  at- 
leiapced  to  mmvel  die  maifw  in  wldeh 
it  is  loti  will  imdflntaDd  al  onee  what 
Uie  demon  is.  It  is  one  which  causes  al- 
most ho|H'les;s  coufiision,  entariiiles  and 
ensnares  I  he  unwary,  and  inspires  every 
student  with  a  new  defiuitiun.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  demon  which  Mephistoph- 
fliaa  TCprateDta  himiell  to  be  when  he 
aajs,  *»Ich  bin  der  Oeist  der  stets  w- 
aeint," — the  spirit  that  pnnnpts  every 
writer  to  differ  with  all  others,  and  deny 
those  conclut-iops  which  have  hoen  al- 
ready arrived  at.  This  bewildering  un- 
eertainty,  which  lies  as  a  stumbliug-block 
ift  the  way  of  all  teeearchee  as  to  the 
Mfeore  of  humor,  is  as  tnie  with  r^jaid 
to  its  twin,  missiiiel.  Heretofore  there 
has  never  been  a  mono^aph,  much  less 
a  lKK>k.  devoted  solely  to  mischief  ;  yet 
it  forms  a  very  common  subject,  distinct 
in  itself  and,  when  eleariy  defined  and 
wderatoodt  supplies  the  missing  link  in 
the  BOial  worid,  bridging  over  the  gnlf 
between  the  animal  creation  and  man. 
For  mischief  runs  riot  in  those  animals 
mo»t  distinguished  for  their  intelligence, 
«>-in  dogs,  monkeys,  and  parrots;  it 
ebanoteriaee  the  jootii  and  childhood  of 
the  human  indifidaal  and  of  the  human 


race ;  it  lights  up  with  smiles  the  dim  old 
mythologies  of  the  world's  childhood  ; 
it  breaks  out  in  the  Middle  Afjcs  in  the 
jesters  and  court -fools,  in  Pulcinello, 
the  prototype  of  Punch ;  and  it  abounds 
and  overflows  in  the  rollh^ng  Panurges 
and  Enlenspi^gels  of  literature. 

Much  ooafuaion  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  n»un.  mischief,  lias  usually 
been  defined  as  evil  result,  harm,  or  in- 
jury, and  in  this  sense  has  been  used  by 
all  standard  English  writers ;  whereas 
the  Mfft^  to  be  mischieTous,  oonyejs  a 
very  diilerent  meaning.  But  it  is  this 
latter  dgnification,  in  accordance  with 
the  definition  given  by  C.  J.  Smith  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Synonyms,  that  I  would 
here  adopt.  I  will  then  define  mischief 
{Petprit  tnalin)  as  selfish  wantonness  or 
Indu^enoe  of  animal  spirits;  that  is,  die 
desire  of  action  not  guided  by  reason,  or 
the  desire  to  feel  one's  own  power,  oit&D, 
inspired  by  humor,  which  is  so  com- 
mon a  part  of  enjoyment  that  it  would  al- 
most seem  as  if,  without  it,  miachiel  is 
no  longer  misoiiief.  Hslebrsnehe  says 
that  the  seventh  oondition  of  passion  is 
'*a  oertun  sweetness  which  generally  ac- 
companies all  passions,  whether  excited 
hv  good  or  evil.  Tt  is  this  joy  wlii<'h  ren- 
ders all  our  passions  agreeubli  ."  This 
is  the  dulcedo  of  other  writers  contem- 
porary with  Malebianehe.  So  we  may 
say  that  the  dukedo,  or  joy  vriiieh  under> 
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lies  the  aacoeMfal  tMsvtmmt  of  mis- 
duef,  is  %  feeling  which  would  be  equal- 
ly excited  by  good  or  evil,  and  which 
belongt  to  neithier.  Morally  it  is 

'*Half  of  one  order,  half  HMtliar* 
A  eresture  of  •mphibiou  natmiv, 

That  preyB  on  either  grace  or  sin, 
A  liwvp  witlMMit,  a  wolf  within." 

I  dnoerdy  trust  that  no  one  who  reads 
these  pages  will  consider  any  of  the  il- 
lustrations selected  as  s-iniply  humorous. 
There  has  hitherto  been  so  littlu  distinc- 
tion between  mischief  with  humor  and 
hiniMnr  per  §§  that  many  who  have  not 
analy  tiod  minds  wOl  nev^r  leam  the  dif* 
ferenoe.  As  Mr.  Greorge  II.  Lewes  found 
a  gentleman  whom  he  could  not  bring  in 
thrt  r  hours  to  understand  the  idea  of 
substance  without  attribute,  so  I  have 
Ibaud  that  there  are  those  who  cannot 
nnderstaud  that  then  may  be  homor  with 
or  withont  miMihieft  or  that  the  reek- 
'less  or  willful  indulgence  in  Ion  inTtdves 
something  very  different  from  fun  it«elf. 
The  difference  is  that  between  the  will 
exerted  with  power  and  the  instrument. 

Mischief  is  often  closely  akin  to  pure 
evil.  We  see  this  in  the  Bed  Indian 
or  South  Sea  Islander,  who  malioioasly 
adds  every  conceivable  torture  to  pro- 
long  the  agonies  of  his  victim,  while  the 
women  and  children,  looking  on,  laut^'h 
with  delight  at  each  new  coutorliou.  But 
with  the  evolirtioB  of  the  moral  sense, 
or  the  evolution  of  craiduct,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  it,  the  sympathies  are  grad> 
ually  developed,  until  the  connection 
between  cruelty  and  the  sense  of  hu- 
mor is  destroyed,  and  the  cruel  element, 
uo  longer  the  end  desired,  is  merely  a 
dianoe  oocunenoe  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  reflecdon,  though  too  often,  nn- 
iortunately,  evU  in  its  results. 

"But  evil  is  wrought  bjwutof  1iwq|^MWoQ 

as  want  of  heart." 

With  this  separation,  miscliiet  becomes 
gay,  thoughtless,  and  merry,  or  the  very 
t{^tit  of  youth,  when  an  ezuberanoe  of 
mental  activity  is  not  counterbalanced 


by  an  equal  development  of  the  reason* 
ing  powers.  This  is  true  of  races  as 
well  as  of  individuals,  and  hence  we  find 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Western 
world  was  young,  overflowing  witli  <lroll 
mischief.  It  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Artista  and  nobles,  peasants  and  serfs, 
high  and  low,  all  deaily  loved  a  jest, 
and  went  lai^hing  through  life  as  if  it 
were  a  carnival,  and  one's  only  aim  was 
to  be  jolly.  There  was  a  grotesquenes?, 
a  quaintness,  a  certain  irresistible  eliarin, 
about  the  mischief  of  those  days  which 
had  never  been  before,  and  which  can 
never  be  again.  This  was  owing  to  two 
causes. 

The  first  cause  was  this.  When  Chris- 
tianity was  established,  it  had  to  wage 
war  agaiu'^t  a  F^ensuality  pervading  every 
rank  in  lite,  and  one  which  always  marks 
a  waning  civilization.  As  a  contradis- 
tinction to  this  the  ehnreh  went  to  the  ex- 
treme of  ascetidsm,  and  taught  that  all 
earthly  pleasures  are-  rinfnl.  This  doty 
trine  was  naturally  accompanied  by  man- 
ifold evils.  It  prevente<l  progress,  for 
every  new  step  forward  brought  with  it 
greater  attachment  to  the  "  lusts  of  the 
llesh."  Pleasure  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  mental  as  wdl  as  physical  develop- 
ment. Hence,  the  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation of  that  long  period  known  as  the 
Dark  Ages,  though  originating  in  the 
incursions  of  barbarians,  were  height- 
ened and  prolonged  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  strange  doctrine  of  asceticism. 
But  this  could  /tot  last  Human  nat- 
ure will  assert  itself,  and  after  the  harsh  ' 
and  stern  period  there  came  the  reaction. 
The  scholastic  philosophy,  which  had 
fettered  the  learned  and  been  the  limit 
of  learning,  vanished  like  night  before 
the  morning  redness  of  the  rising  Re- 
naissance. "The  Occidental  mind  was 
then,"  says  Professor  Morris,^  "  like  an 
overgrown,  undisciplined  boy,  snoh  as  all 
savages  are  said  to  be.  It  celebrated  its 
release  from  scholasticism  and  all  its  re- 
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•InuDte  bj  hurling  at  it  manly  anatlie- 
ina«,  very  much  as  the  boy,  wl>eii  the  pe- 
rnni  of  his  youthful  schooling  is  over,  is 
apt  to  turn  his  back  on  the  scene  of  bis 
•cholaatic  diacipline  «Dd  on  bis  teadi- 
«  with  the  exckoMtioiirGood-by,  oU 
•chooll  yoa  eMu'l  rale  me  any  koger  1 " 
II  is  DO  wonder  that  io  such  a  state  of 
•DCiety.  when  merriment  hurst  its  hands, 
mischief  ran  riot,  and  tbe  lord  of  mis- 
rule  became  mighty. 

The  othereense  for  the  merry  roguery 
ef  the  Middle  Ages  we  Ifaid  in  the  grad- 
nel  etviliiefiioo  of  the  Northmen  end  their 
settlement  over  ell  Eorope.  These  men, 
living  in  snow  and  ice,  their  long  win- 
ter one  endless  night,  seem  from  their 
very  hardshipfi  and  struggles  to  have 
efoWed  in  n  ihorter  time  move  ■jnfe- 
pelhy  than  the  Southern  netiotu.  There 
ii  a  speclel  tendency  in  tbe  Eeit  and  in 
Southern  countries  to  associate  pleasure 
with  the  exercise  of  cruelty.  Though 
tbe  Northmen  were  brutal  enough,  rough, 
uopolisbed  warriors  as  they  were,  there 
wat  in  them  a  ^eer,  grotesque  homer 
whidi  toUened  their  otherwise  too  ragged 
nature.  Strong  and  invincible,  they  un- 
consciously  inriuenced  the  people  among 
whom  they  settled  ;  and  the  spirit  which 
aro«e  from  the  blending  of  tbe  rich  hu- 
mor of  the  North  with  the  refined  malice 
of  the  South  rapidly  made  itMlf  felt 
through  Europe.  We  see  ii  peeping  out 
from  tbe  gobliae  and  fwtastic  figures  of 
Gothic  architecture  ;  we  hear  it  in  the 
merry  ^bake  of  tlj»-  rap  and  bells  of  the 
privileged  fool ;  and  we  bud  it  in  tbe 
qnaiot  literature  of  those  days.  Even 
Setan  appears  in  a  new  light;. we  al- 
most lose  sight  of  tbe  dignified  Lucifer 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  tbe  Mepbisto- 
phelian  laugh  which  now  accompanies 
all  hb  exploits  there  is  a  gleam  of  the 
mischief-maker  LokL  This  stage  of 
misefaief  served  its  good  end.  Lutherand 
CalTin  aooomplished  great  reforms,  but 
tbey  might  not  have  incoeeded  so  read- 
ily bad  they  been  unaided  by  Rabelais, 
Ulrkh  von  Uiitteo,  and  their  brethren. 


Every  age  is  mirrored  in  its  art  and 
literature,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  mis- 
chief of  the  Middle  Ages  is  Ixist  studied. 
All  Europe  was  nominally  Christian, 
but  more  than  a  remnant  of  paganism 
remained,  and  there  arose  a  new  mythol- 
ogy, whidi  embraced  elements  from  all 
the  old  ones,  producing  a  spirit  world  of 
demons,  fairies,  and  goblins,  and  creat- 
ing innumerable  legends  and  supersti- 
tious. Many  of  these  demons  are  rep- 
resented, and  their  l^nds  quaintly  re> 
corded,  in  the  medinral  biUldiogs  and 
the  illuminated  manuscripts.  From  the 
walls  of  the  old  cathedrals  monstrous 
figures  look  down  upon  us.  Apes  and 
foxes,  youths  and  maidens  with  fair  faces 
aud  bestial  forms,  hideous  goblins  with 
months  distended  in  a  diaboUcal  grin,  <— 
every  conceivable  groteeqneness  is  there, 
until  we  wonder  how  the  piety  of  tbe 
people  could  exist  by  the  side  of  this 
seeming  mockery.  That  it  did  have  its 
effect  upon  their  imagination  is  more 
than  probable,  for  in  some  legends  there 
ii  a  maiiced  confusion  betwem  the  actual 
eeulptured  gobUns  and  the  weird  yisit- 
ants  from  the  land  of  gh<»ts.  This 
doubtless  was  the  foundation  of  theThu- 
ringian  legend  of  a  nun  named  Ursula. 
When  alive,  so  the  story  goes,  there  was 
always  something  unearthly  in  her  nat- 
ure^ and,  while  chanting  matins  and  ves- 
pers, she  conttnuaUy  made  a  howling 
noise  like  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  for 
which  reason  she  was  nicknamed  in  the 
monastery  Tiltursel,  or  Tooting  Ursula. 
After  death  she  became  more  deliber- 
ately  mischieTous.  Retoruing  to  the 
cnivent  diapel  during  the  vesper  hour, 
she  would  wander  up  to  the  ceiling  or 
along  the  high  wall,  poke  her  head  out 
through  tbe  carvings,  and  howl  and  wail 
like  the  wind.  One  day  the  sisters  saw 
tbe  goblin  bead  peeping  out  from  the 
Gothic  tracery,  pale  and  distinct  against 
the  deep  tone  of  the  hadcground,  and 
they  ran,  screaming,  in  a  panic  from  the 
chapel.  Duly  exorcised,  the  Tdtursel 
was  banished  to  the  Harta  Mountains^ 
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wh<  re  8he  associated  afterward  with 
Hakelnburg,  the  Wild  Hunter,  who  had 
•old  his  Mml  to  tho  devil  lo  (liat  be 
might  bout  10  the  dej  of  jnigmeiit.  She 
is  the  Owl  elwsyi  depicted  in  the  Wild 
Hunt. 

In  the  symbolism  of  that  period  queer 
three-legged  froggoblins,  brazen  and 
impadent^  occur  over  and  over  again,  as 
in  ChbiA,  and  the  mookej  hi  mede  tjn- 
<»7QMMi«  widi  the  dofiL  In  an  illnmi- 
BiUfid  menoicript  the  temptation  of  Adam 
and  Kve  is  reprof^nted  by  a  spiteful 
monkey  sitting  opposite  to  an  innocent 
child,  grasping  it  with  one  baud  and  hold- 
ing an  apple  hi  tfie  other.  The  Malpt- 
OTt  and  flhiminaton  were  eapeoially 
food  of  Mttiog  forth  the  fox  as  a  hu- 
morous mischief-maker.  In  many  ca- 
thedrals and  manuscripts  bo  is  portrayed 
preaching  lo  a  flock  of  geese ;  or  else  in 
ecclesiastical  garb,  as  in  Japan,  liiiieuiug 
to  pi-iestly  counsel,  while  from  hit  hood 
peep  ont  the  heads  of  geese  which  he 
has  captured,  and  iRdth  which  he  is  mak- 
ing off.  This  conception  of  the  fox  as 
the  type  of  cunning  mischief  reached  its 
culniiiiating  point  in  the  romance  of 
Keiueke  Fuchs,  where  force  overcome 
fay  craft,  a  favorite  idea  of  the  lliddle 
Agest  is  the  mond  of  the  tale. 

In  medittval  legends  the  scriptural 
Satan,  no  longer  a  spirit  of  pure  evil  or 
the  arch-enemy  of  Ood,  was  transformed 
into  a  roguish  demon.  He  was  more 
like  a  droll  hobgoblin  playing  tricks  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  Ids  "type" 
was  the  resolt  of  a  queer  combination 
of  the  pranks  of  the  Northern  Loki  with 
the  liorns,  tail,  and  cloven  feet  of  the 
Soutliern  Pan.  He  was  easily  recog- 
nized by  his  feet,  his  tail,  or  the  strong 
smell  of  sulphur  he  left  behiod  him.  By 
no  means  all-powerful,  he  was  often 
cheated  and  fooled.  He  was  fond  of 
bargaining  for  the  souls  of  mortols,  and, 
to  seal  such  compacts,  he  required  the 
signature  of  his  victim  written  in  blood. 
As  compared  with  the  Shemitic  evil  priup 
ctple,  or  the  awM  demons  and  Norllk 


[Jaly. 

ern  trolls  which  had  preceded  him,  he 
appears  like  a  mischievous  monkey.  In 
ail  his  representations, —and  their  name 
is  legion,  —  there  is  one  peenliarily 

which  cannot  possibly  escape  even  the 
most  inattentive  :  he  is  always  depicted 
with  a  Niiiirk  of  inten.se  satistactinii  at 
his  own  misdoings,  joined  to  an  inimita- 
ble expression  of  vulgar  mischief.  In 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  medimral 
pictures  demcms  are  seen  carrying  the 
souls  of  the  damned  to  bell ;  and  very 
jolly  work  they  f^oom  to  find  it^  for 
their  nifmths  are  stretched  from  ear  to 
ear  in  hide^jus  grins,  and  their  grotesque 
featores  are  contracted  into  that  expres- 
sion of  demonSao  fm  wliieh  was  per> 
fected  by  the  artists  of  the  Uiddle  Ages. 
The  devil  possessed  to  a  marvelous  ez* 
tent  the  power  of  changing  his  form, 
and  appeared  in  every  .shaj)e :  now,  as 
a  hunted  stag,  he  led  the  hunter  to  the 
▼ery  brink  of  a  deep  precipice ;  or  else, 
as  in  the  legend  of  Floris  II.,  Count  €i 
Holland,  he  came  as  a  lAatk.  dog,  and 
hindered  the  workmen  from  filling  up 
a  certain  dyke.  Finally,  a  courageous 
workman  caught  the  devil  dog  by  the 
throat  and  hurled  liim  into  the  abyss, 
wliereupon  they  were  able  to  proceed  fai 
their  woik ;  and  the  dam  is  to  this  day 
known  as  the  Hundsdam,  or  the  Dog's 
Dam.  (German  students  still  call  being 
in  good  luck  on  the  dam,"  and  in  mis- 
fortune '*  on  the  dog,"  but  whether  the 
sayings  are  connected  with  the  legend  is 
not  recorded. 

The  devil  as  Friar  Rush  is  the  hero 
of  a  tiile  which  was  popular  all  over 
Northern  Europe.  Disguised  as  a  sim- 
ple youth,  ho  became  cook  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  rendered  himself  valua- 
ble by  his  services.  He  pampered  the 
good  monks  in  all  theb  secret  foibles, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  mindful  of  his 
own  relaxation.  There  is  a  proverb 
stating  that  God  sends  meat  and  the 
devil  sends  cooks,  which  was  verified  in 
the  story  of  Friar  Hush ;  only  that,  iu- 
stead  of  cooking  badly,  as  the  proverb 
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would  lead  us  to  infer,  he  dinnered  them 
60  (leliciously  that  he  led  his  brethren 
into  all  the  sius  of  luxury.  1  du  uot 
know  whether  we  find  here  a  zeMon 
why  the  nuarmitom,  or  pot-boy,  in  » 
Freuch  kitchen  is  so  often  called  le  di- 
<Me,  but  men  have  been  called  devils  for 
less.  On  one  occasion  Friar  Rush  se- 
crftlv  »'Up[»lie(i  every  brother  in  the  mon- 
astery with  a  heavy  wooden  stick,  and 
when  they  were  in  their  ehnpel  chant- 
ing matins,  before  dawn,  he,  with  rab- 
tle  canning,  engaged  them  in  a  quarrel, 
which  grew  in  intensity  until  each  monk 
in  turn  drew  forth  his  staff,  and  the  bat- 
tle began  in  real  earnest.  When  the 
strife  was  at  its  height,  and  ihe  good 
hrothen  were  belaboring  each  other  in 
the  moat  nnchristian-like  manner,  Rnah 
blew  out  the  UghtBy  and  then  settled  him- 
self down  to  pure  enjoyment  of  the  wild 
scene  of  confusion  that  followed.  He 
was  <o  ""ly  that  in  all  his  pranks  he  was 
nevtr  suj^pected,  and  his  reigu  wa^  long 
and  merry.  Bnt  the  Ume  of  reCdbotaon 
eeoie.  One  nijght  when  he  went  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  spirits  of  evil,  he 
was  seen  by  a  man  who  had  concealed 
himself  in  a  holluw  tree.  In  the  old 
black-letter  story  this  meeting  on  the 
heaih  is  made  very  picturesque  in  the 
Northern  style.  The  man  who  wit- 
nessed the  whole  perfomuinoe,  **  on  the 
wil'l  wold  by  demon  light  n^'low."  re- 
lated it  promptly  to  the  abbot.  Friar 
Ru»h  was  plentifully  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and,  through  the  exorcisms  of  the 
abbot,  was  transformed  into  a  horse  and 
condemned  to  hsrdships  little  suited  to 
his  jovial  nature.  This  story  shows  the 
identity  of  the  evil  spirit  with  the  mere 
tricksy  goblin.  We  lose  all  memory  of 
a  "Fende  from  Ileile,"  and  think  of 
him  only  as  a  Hobiu  Goodfellow. 

As  distinct  as  the  mythology  of  Greece 
er  Scandinavia  was  the  fairy  mythology 
of  medisBval  Enrope.  It  borrowed  from 
the  one  grace  and  sensuous  recklessness, 
from  the  other  ruggedne^is  and  humor, 
and  formed  a  whole  of  sprightly  mis- 


chief. Fairies,  imps,  hobgoblins,  de- 
mons, and  a  hundrt;d  other  spirits  played 
in  a  fairy-land  of  their  own.  They  were 
neither  malevolent  nor  benoTolent;  they 
were  simply  nusehieTOos.  Sometimea 
visible,  sometimes  invisible,  they  never 
tired  of  teasing  and  fooling  stupid  mor- 
tals. In  doors,  they  upset  the  furniture ; 
made  strange  noises;  gayly  flitted  from 
one  person  to  another,  pulling  tlieir  liair, 
pindiing  them,  and  ingeniously  practie- 
ing  on  them  every  kind  of  minor  tortore. 
Outof-doorSi  thttr  tricks  were  more 
boisterons  ;  it  se^ed  as  if  the  fresh  air 
intoxicated  them.  They  misled  the 
traveler,  guiding  him  into  morasses  und 
brambly  thickets ;  or,  appearing  in  the 
shape  of  a  horsci  <me  woold  stand  quiet- 
ly graaingy  tiw  picture  of  gentleness, 
until  some  unlucky  man  was  tempted  to 
mount  him,  and  then  away  he  flew,  over 
heath  and  bog,  over  fen  and  moor,  until 
the  ridr  r  fell  off,  bruised  and  exhausted. 
They  liauuted  wiue-cellars  and  drank  up 
the  beer  and  wine,  and  were  especially 
fond  of  playing  this  trick  mi  the  monks, 
whose  love  of  good  eating  and  drinking 
was  then  proverbial.  Their  kinship  to 
Friar  Rush  was  made  apparent,  for  like 
him  they  succumbed  at  tlie  first  touch 
of  holy  water.  In  a  certain  monastery 
barrel  after  barrd  of  wine  was  mysteri- 
ously consumed,  and  not  all  the  watch- 
ing in  the  world  could  bring  the  thief  to 
light.  Finally,  in  despair,  the  monks 
sprinkled  the  barrels  with  holy  water. 
In  the  morning,  when  they  went  down 
to  examine  the  premises,  lo !  a^itride  of  • 
one  of  them  was  a  little  shaggy  elf,  im- 
prisoned thne  by  the  power  of  the  sacred 
spell.  This  story  frequently  recurs  in 
the  literature  devoted  to  this  fairy  my- 
tholouv,  of  which  the  old  ballad  of  Robin 
Goodfellow  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men ;  for  mischievous  Robin  was  tlie 
type  of  all  the  Pucks  and  tricksy  elves 
of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  mischief  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
again  set  forth  iu  the  jongleurs  and 
court-iools.    The  object  of  the  jesters 
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was,  like  that  of  the  rnimi  uf  autitjuity, 
to  make  people  laugh  uutil  their  fiides 
adted,  M  MUmer  njs  in  hit  introdoo* 
turn  to  Tyll  Ettlensptegel.  To  Moom- 
plish  this  eud  any  folly  was  permitteil. 
They  played  tricks  worthy  of  Robin 
Goodfellow;  they  danced  and  tumbled, 
they  griamced  and  writhed ;  and  every 
new  ubburdiiy  and  far-fetched  conceit 
WM  met  with  pealt  of  admiring  kiqifatar. 
There  wu  litUe  real  wit  among  them ; 
their  fon  was  of  the  rudest,  and  th^ 
jests  were  coarse  and  rough.  In  those 
days  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of 
the  nobles  was  gabbing.  This  is  best 
described  in  the  Voyage  de  Charle- 
magne, by  the  frow^rg,  Tnrold.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that,  like  the  gen- 
tleman in  Pickwick,  Charlemagne  had 
the  gift  of  tlu!  <;:i1)  "  wory  galloj)in  ; " 
while  we  iind  that  tlie  exi)res>ion  is 
by  no  means  a  modern  vulgarism,  but 
one  rendered  memorable  by  a  good  old 
age  and  royal  example.  Charlemagne 
and  lus  twelve  peers  had  onee  been  no- 
bly entertained  by  King  Hugo.  When 
the  feast  was  over,  the  guest  party  re- 
tired to  their  chamber,  where  the  usual 
after-dinner  amusement  began.  As  the 
wine  passed  around,  the  mirth  became' 
more  hilaxions  and  the  jests  bolder. 
The  first  gab  was  made  by  Charlemagne. 
With  vaunts  more  flattering  to  himself 
than  to  his  royal  host,  he  declared  that 
he  could  with  utmost  ea^e  perform  deeds 
of  valor  by  which  Hugo  and  his  court 
would  be  disoomfited  and  dishonored. 
01iyer*s  boasts  were  not  complimentary 
to  the  king's  fair  daughter  ;  while  Tur- 
pin,  the  archbishop,  nothing  daunted 
by  his  clerical  dignity  from  enjoying  a 
good  gab,  boasted  that  he  could  execute 
tricks  far  surpassing  those  of  ordinary 
mountebanks  and  jesters.  The  party 
grew  jollier,  and  c«ch  tried  to  outvie 
the  other;  but  their  mirth  was  destined 
to  a  sad  result.  A  spy.  wlio  hud  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  ruunj  and  listened 
to  their  jokes,  rrpurted  all  that  had 
passed  to  Hugo,  who  became  wrathful; 


and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  aud  a 
gentle  maidens  kindness  would  have 
saved  them.  If  such  was  the  coarse  fun 
of  the  nobility,  one  eannot  be  surprised 

at  the  pranks  aud  follies  of  the  jesteirs» 
who  had  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to 

excite  laughter. 

One  of  the  privileges  the  fool  ac- 
quired with  his  cap  and  bells  was  perfect 
freedom  of  speech.  With  an  air  of  sim- 
plicity he  hurled  his  mischierons  abuse 
at  kings  and  bishops,  knights  and  ladies, 
on  every  occasion.  His  boldest  sallies 
met  with  less  reproof  than  Bym}>athetic 
applause.  His  seeming  stupiduy  added 
immensely  to  the  joke.  Owing  to  their 
enormous  popularity  the  fools  were  duly 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  )>rose,  while 
their  cap  and  bells  and  other  iusigoia  of 
folly  found  their  place  with  the  demons 
and  grotesque  animals  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and,  ornamenting  the  margin  of 
manuscripts,  served  as  a  merry  contrast 
to  the  Weighty  matter  of  many  a  pon- 
derous tome. 

Of  all  the  fools  of  fiction  or  of  reality 
there  is  not  one  who  stands  out  in  such 
bold  relief,  as  a  good-natured  rogue  and 
insatiable  mischiei-maker,  as  Tyll  Ku- 
lenspiegeL  He  is  irresistible.  Whether 
we  follow  him  to  the  bee-hive  where  he 
set  the  two  thieves  to  fighting,  while  he 
made  his  escape,  undetected  ;  whether 
we  accompany  him  to  the  church  spire 
in  Magdeburg  on  that  famous  occasion 
when  he  assembled  crowds  around  the 
ohurch,  only  to  tell  them  they  were 
bigger  fools  than  he  was  himself;  or 
whether  we  are  witnesses  of  his  impost- 
ure upon  so  august  a  person  as  the  Po{)e, 
we  cannot  re>i>t  laughing  heartily  with 
him,  while  we  admire  his  amazing  in- 
genuity. His  mischief  began  from  his 
earliest  years.  His  mother  boasted  that 
he  had  received  three  baptisms ;  for,  aa 
she  carried  him  home  from  the  baptis- 
mal font,  she  dropped  him  in  the  mu<i, 
and  in  consequence  Master  Tyll  iiad  his 
third  plunge  in  a  basin  of  water.  Per- 
haps the  mud  counteracted  tlio  good 
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which  should  have  come  from  his  Chris- 
tian iuitiutioD.  However  that  may  be, 
from  Umt  day  forward  he  became  the 
•eoatge  of  every  town  to  wfaidi  he  went* 
10  that  to  many  he  could  return  only 
well  dis^iised.  His  adventures  were 
varifius.  He  assumed  every  profession 
and  every  character.  Doctor,  magia- 
trate,  missionary,  cook,  priest,  baker,  — 
be  waa  all  theae,  and  many  thin^  be> 
aides.  He  peased  throng  aa  many  pfo* 
iaaaions  as  Louis  Philippe  does  iu  the 
caricatures  of  (•avarni.  But  his  cap 
peeped  out  at  the  most  solemn  moments, 
and  the  ring  of  his  bells  revealed  the 
jeater.  There  is  a  single  idea  incamate 
m  every  popular  book,  in  whidi  it  re- 
enra  like  the  refrain  in  a  ballad,  and 
eoostitutes  the  tme  chaim.  That  in 
Baron  Munchausen  is  lying  adventure ; 
tliat  of  the  Seven  Suabians  is  great  stu- 
pidity allied  to  petty  cunning,  that  of 
the  Hindu  Gum  Simple  is  the  same,  with 
prcfenae  of  superior  wiadoms  that  of 
JBolenspiegel  is  the  literal  execution  of 
every  command  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
feat its  object  by  carrying  it  out  too  lit- 
erally. He  obeyed  to  Uie  letter,  but 
never  to  the  spirit. 

Gifted  with  the  wiadomef  bfinite  im- 
pudcnee,  nothing  daunted  him.  He  waa 
no  misshapen  goUin,  but,  like  Le  Glo- 
rienx,  e  handsome  man.  Added  to  this 
he  possessed  enormous  physical  strength 
and  coolness.  When  the  occasion  re- 
quirt^  it,  he  could  leave  hh  mischief, 
and  go  forth  from  the  town  to  slay  n 
wolL  Sibging  its  dead  body  over  hia 
shoulders,  he  was  as  unconcerned  as 
Thor  was  when  he  went  on  his  expedi- 
tions ajrainst  the  trolls.  This  denotes 
dearly  his  Northern  origin.  He  was 
ready  for  every  emergency.  Where  a 
greater  man  would  have  been  loat  for- 
ever, the  rogue  ahone  with  increaaed 
brilljance.  Tricks  were  played  upon 
him  ^^lM^h  he,  in  his  sagacious  folly, 
turu'  il  to  his  own  profit.    True  to  him- 

If,  his  last  thoughts  were  devoted  to 
uiiacbicL    Dying,  he  nuuto  a  will,  in 


whicii  he  left  his  possessions,  all  con- 
tained in  one  large  box,  to  be  divided 
among  his  friends,  theeonneQ  of  Milllen, 
and  the  parson  of  that  town.  But  when 
lus  hdra  opened  the  box  they  found 
only  stones.  Over  Eulenspiegol's  grave 
was  placed  a  stone,  on  which  was  cut  an 
owl,  a  looking  glass,  and  the  following 
lines,  recalling  Shakespeare's  epitaph: 

'*  Here  liea  £ulenspieg«l  buried  low, 
Bji  iMdy  is  in  lbs  gnmad ; 
We  wtrn  the  paucngcr  that  lo 

He  move  not  this  stone'a  bound." 

Eulenspiegel  was  the  true  child  of  his 
age.  Had  we  no  other  records  of  mo- 
disBval  Europe,  we  eould  read  Ita  home- 
life  in  the  Blarveloua  Adventures  of 
Master  Tyll.  Wanton  playfulness  — 
mischief  for  the  sake  of  mischief  —  is 
the  key-note  to  the  whole  book,  ii-s  it  is 
to  the  wonderful  centuries  vvhiih  sepa- 
rated the  barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages 
from  the  lif^  of  the  Benaiasanoe^ — n 
period  little  understood  by  the  world  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  jesters  and  fools, 
and  of  the  grotesque  in  literature  and 
art,  the  clmrcli  was  at  its  zenith.  The 
clergy  were  all-powerful,  but  tliey  had 
their  weak  pointa.  Or  rather  their  veiy 
weaknesses  aroae  from  their  greatness. 
It  was  the  dignity  attached  to  the  cler- 
ical character  which  made  the  priests 
and  monks  an  inexhaustible  subject  for 
mischievous  satire.  (Ihittony,  personi- 
fied by  a  fat,  comfortablt-luoking  monk, 
devoming  in  solitary  enjoyment  a  dish 
of  cakea,  while  n  rakish  litde  fanp  held 
up  the  dish  for  him,  was  an  exrpiisite 
joke  to  the  faithful.  Equally  mirth-in- 
spiring was  ;^uch  a  poem  as  one  written 
by  Nigellus  Wireker  in  the  twelttli  cent- 
ury, in  which  a  jackass  figures  as  the 
hero.  After  going  to  Faiia  and  plung- 
faig  into  ereiy  dissipation,  the  jaduMS 
became  penitent  and  resolved  to  amend 
his  ways.  He  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  monastic  life  as  the  best  roail  for  re- 
pentance, and  this  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  open  the  fiood-gates  of  ridicttle 
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upon  tiie  munefoiu  religious  orden. 
Bftdi  in  torn  wm  aeTarely  handled,  an> 

til,  in  despair,  the  hero  resolved,  like 
Rab<'lais'8  Friar  John,  to  found  an  order 
of  his  own.  A  monk  was  the  victim  of 
the  crowning  exploit  of  that  fascinating 
good-for-uothing,  Francois  Villon,  if  we 
ean  belieTe  tira  itoiy  as  told  by  Rar 
belaia. 

Bnt  the  p«iod  of  carelen  liglit>heart- 
edneu,  of  gay  insouciance,  was  coming 
to  a  close.  Villon  was  a  rake  and  a 
rogue,  a  very  dare-devil  in  his  flights  of 
fan ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  mel- 
aaoholy  man,  a*  thoroughly  convlnoed  of 
the  noUungnoM  of  lif o  as  ara  his  pesn^ 
mist  admirers  of  onr  generatioD.  Pass- 
ing from  its  youth  into  manhood,  the 
world  was  growing  conscious  of  ita  ig- 
noraoce.  A  rebound  was  about  to  fol* 
low  the  feaioto,  for  snch  is  the  world's 
histoiy, — reaction  sncceeding  reaction, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinittam*  A  flood  ol 
learning  was  spreading  over  Eoiope. 
Greece  was  disclosing  her  rich  treasures 
of  literature  and  art.  Mighty  men  were 
rising  to  awakeu  the  people  from  the 
slumber  of  sopeitition  and  folly,  and 
lead  them  to  the  everlasting  light  of 
science  and  learning.  It  was  time  to 
cast  off  the  childish  state,  and  with  it 
the  cap  and  bells,  and  all  savoring  of 
mischief.  liut,  as  often  the  highest 
ilamu  will  Hare  up  from  the  dying  em- 
bers, SO  the  old  spirit  of  mismle,  making 
one  last  effort  before  it  perished,  pro- 
duced the  most  perfect  incarnation  of 
mischief  the  world  had  yet  seen.  This 
was  Panurge.  Ralxilais's  other  charac- 
terS)  Gargantua,  Pantagruel,  Friar  Johti, 
were  giauts  of  jovial  humor,  but  there 
was  iHsdom  beneath  their  foUj.  Not 
so  with  Paonrge,  who  thought  of  noth- 
ing, cared  for  nothing,  but  mischiet 
His  tricks  were  always  elaborate,  the 
result  of  deep  study  and  forethouglit. 
Now  he  is  represented  as  lying  in  wait 
for  the  night-watch ;  as  they  came  up  a 
certain  hiU,  he  oTcrtomed  a  cart,  had- 
teg  it  with  sufih  force  toward  the  poor 


men  as  to  knock  than  over  and  over, 
— -^like  so  many  pigs,"  Babebis  says. 
Again,  he  sainted  them  with  a  well-laid 

train  of  gunpowder,  and  then  made 
himself  sport  to  see  what  good  grace 
they  had  in  running  away.  .  .  .  He 
commonly  carried  a  whip  under  his 
gown,  wherewith  he  whipped  without 
remissi(m  the  pages,  whom  he  found 
carrying  wine  to  their  masters,  to  make 
them  mend  their  pace.  In  his  coat  he 
hrni  about  8i.\  and  twenty  little  fobs  and 
pockets  always  full,  one  with  some  lead 
water  and  a  little  knife  as  sharp  as  a 
{^over's  needle,  iriierewith  he  used  to 
cnt  purses  \  another  with  some  kind  of 
bitter  stuff,  which  be  threw  into  the 
eyes  of  tho^e  he  met ;  another  with 
clot-burs  pinned  with  little  geese  or  ca- 
pons' feathers,  which  he  cast  upon  the 
gowns  and  caps  of  honest  people ;  .  .  . 
in  another  he  had  a  good  stock  of  needles 
and  thread,  wherewith  lie  did  a  thousand 
little  devilish  pranks."  Panurge,  and 
after  him  the  immortal  FalstatT,  were 
the  last  of  the  jnlly  crew.  The  Re- 
naissance and  the  iieformation  brought 
with  them  a  setiousaiess  and  thoughtSil- 
neas  that  made  wanton  playfulness  for 
the  many  an  impossibility.  The  fun 
that  remained  acquired  a  more  dignified 
tone,  and  satire,  no  longer  the  outcome 
of  exuhcraiK-e  uf  spirits,  became  an  in* 
btrument  fur  great  ends. 

Han  has  progressed  steadily  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  gains  have  been 
immense,  but  we  cannot  look  back  upon 
the  good  old  times  of  minstrels  and 
troubadours  without  a  sigh  of  regret. 
No  doubt  the  discomforts,  physical  and 
spiritual,  were  enormous.  There  were 
pestilences,  famines,  and  dirt,  hot  over 
all  is  thrown  a  charm  as  we  listen  to  the 
*ulken  rustling  of  fair  ladies'  robes,  the 
twanging  of  troubadours'  lutes,  and  the 
iiicri y  laUL,'h  of  light-lieartt*<l  men  and 
womt-n.  It  is  the  old  story.  The  pres- 
eut  may  be  happy,  there  may  be  glori- 
oos  hopes  for  the  fnture, 

**]fais  ok  soat  Its  Bsigw  d'antan  ?  " 

EUxabeth  Bobing, 
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TRIAL  BY  JURY 

Tbbbs  is  in  tbe  oomimuuty  »  wido> 
tptmd  distnutof  the  trial  by  jury.  Its 
retails  are  commonly  Bpoken  of  as  ut- 
terly uncertain.  It  is  said  that  reasons 
alien  to  the  merits  of  a  cause  are  likely 
to  decide  it ;  that  the  relative  ability  o£ 
the  psrtlee  to  beer  ea  itnfievonible  Ter- 
diet  is  often  quite  coBdn^Te;  that  a 
eorporation  has  little  chance  of  justioei 
that  the  plainti£^  having  the  closing  ar- 
gument, h:is  an  undue  advantage ;  that 
a  decently  veiled  unscrupulousness  in 
the  advocate  is  pretty  sure  to  win,  when 
opposed  <Mily  by  learning,  talent,  and 
integrity.  Sodi  charges  are  constantly 
made,  and  meet  with  little  contradiction. 
Moris  this  merely  the  loose  talk  of  irre- 
sponsible grunil)lers.  liaron  Bramwell, 
on  examination  before  the  Law  Courts 
Conunissiou  (Scotland),  said, If  I  want* 
ed  nothing  but  tbe  troth  in  n  particu- 
lar ease,  I  shoold  prafer  the  Terdiot  of 
a  judge,  and  it  seems  to  ne  impossible 
to  doubt  he  is  tbe  (o^ferable  tribunaL 
...  In  an  action  against  a  railway 
company,  they  [juries]  geueruily  f;o 
wrong  ;  iu  uctions  by  tradesmen  against 
gSBtleiMn,  in  questions  whether  artidea 
anpplied  were  necessary  to  an  infant  or 
wiie^  they  are  sure  to  go  wrong;  in  ae> 
tioos  for  discharging  a  servant,  they 
gei^rally  go  wrong;  in  actions  as  to 
malicious  prosecution,  they  are  always 
wrong."  Mr.  Tatrick  Fraser,  well 
known  at  an  ad?ooate  and  law  author, 
taiare  the  same  commission  said,  <*I 
tlunk  it  [jory  trial]  the  biggest  farce 
that  ever  was  instituted  for  the  inves- 
t^0ttion  and  settlement  of  civil  rights. 
...  In  a  number  of  cases,  unless  the 
jud^e  takes  the  case  out  of  their  hands, 
thn  wmikt  is  sure  to  be  one  way.  .  .  . 
Bat,  apart  from  my  opinion,  the  practi^ 
cal  result  is  tliia :  we  have  tried  it  for 
fifty  years,  and  it  has  entirely  failed. 
Ton  can't  being  people  to  the  jary  court. 


m  CIVIL  SUITS. 

MendiantB  in  Glasgow  say  they  would 

rather  resign  their  rights  and  interests 
altogether  than  aabmit  their  oases  to  a 

jury. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institution  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  iudis^ 
eriminate  eulogy.  "Mnckaibom  dedares 
it  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  ear- 
liest Saxon  colonies ;  to  be  more  than 
once  insisted  on  in  Magna  Charta  as 
the  principal  bulwark  of  liberty  ;  to  be 
the  most  transcendent  privilege  which 
any  subject  can  enjoy  or  wish  for.  And 
he  oaadadM  that  Montesquieu  had  no 
right  to  infer  that  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land must  in  time  perish  from  the  foct 
that  Sparta,  Carthage,  and  Rome  had 
lost  theirs,  since  they  were  strangers  to 
the  trial  by  jury.  So  .Iu<l:;e  Story,  speak- 
ing of  the  seventh  umeudmeut  oi  the 
oonatitatfoD,  says,  *'It  places  upon  the 
high  ground  of  conatittttional  right  the 
inestimable  privily  of  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  cases."  So,  DeTocqueville :  "  C'est 
done  le  jury  civil  qui  a  reellement  sauve 
les  liberies  de  I'An^^^leterre." 

The  founders  oi  our  state  and  na- 
tional goreinments  regarded  it  as  all 
important  By  the  oonstituti<m  of  1780 
it  was  secured  for  Massaohnsetts ;  and 
eight  years  later  the  o]>ponents  of  the 
federal  constitution  found  their  most 
hopeful  point  for  attack  in  the  failure  to 
provide  for  it.  iu  express  terms.  The 
friends  of  the  ooostitution  replied  that 
it  was  already  provided  for  in  fact,  if 
not  in  terms;  but  they  yielded  to  the 
objection  so  far  as  to  accompany  tbe 
adoption  of  the  constitution  with  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  in  this  particular ;  and 
the  amendment  was  made. 

It  is  generally  true  that  instituticna 
have  at  some  time  met  actual  needs, 
or,  at  least,  were  the  be^t  atuiinable 
when  they  originated ;  but  it  does  not 
ioUow  that  Uiey  are  adapted  to  the  wants 
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of  a  subsequent  age.  Time  takes  the 
soul  out  of  ihem,  and  leaves  the  form, 
like  the  husks  and  stalks  of  last  year's 
oorn, — rabbish  fit  only  to  be  burned. 
So  it  oomes  that  they  idteia  coatiiiae  to 
he  long  after  they  cease  to  be  useful, 
and  that  the  fact  of  being  is  small  proof 
of  the  riyht  to  be.  It  may  be  ccHisid- 
ered  as  at  h'ast  doubtful  whether  this 
iustitutiou  has  any  rightful  place  in  the 
world  of  to^ay. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  hie- 
tory  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  suits,  show- 
ing the  motles  of  trial  it  displaced  and 
the  wants  it  met,  will  be  a  fitting  intro- 
duction to  an  in(juiry  into  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  modern  society. 

Recent  investigaUoos  have  ahown 
Bladcstone's  statement  that  it  was  in 
Qse  among  the  earliest  Saxon  coloni*  s  to 
be  erroneous.  It  came  into  being  by 
gradual  development,  and  it  would  Im^ 
as  dilHcult  to  say  when  it  began  to  be 
as  to  say  when  the  acorn-sprout  iH'comes 
an  oak-tree;  but  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  nothing  tliat  can  properly  be  called 
by  its  name  existed  in  Engjland  prior  to 
the  Norman  Coufpiest. 

'Mr.  Ilallam  has  publi>hed  a  transla- 
tiou  of  an  ancient  record  of  a  suit  tried 
in  a  county  court  about  1025.  It  is  in- 
valuable for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  mode  of  conducting  dvil  suits 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors.  We  have 
room  only  for  an  abstract:  "It  is 
made  known  by  this  writing"  that  in 
the  shitegemot  held  at  Agelnothes- 
stane  there  sat  the  bishop,  the  alder- 
man and  his  son,  and  Leofwin,  Wulfig's 
son,  and  the  sheriff,  aud  all  the  thanes 
of  Herefordshire.  Then  came  to  the 
mote  Edwin,  son  of  Enneawne,  and 
eued  his  mother  for  some  lands.  The 
biohop  asked  who  would  answer  for  bis 
mother.  Thnrkil  the  Whito  said  be 
would  if  he  knew  the  facts,  which  he 
did  not.  Then  three  thanes  went  to  her 
and  inquired  what  she  had  to  say  about 
the  lands.  She  rejdied  she  had  no  lands 
that  belonged  to  her  son,  and  fell  into  a 


"  noble  passion  "  against  him  ;  and  call- 
ing for  Leofleda.  her  kinswoman,  the 
wife  of  Thurkil  the  White,  said  to  her, 
before  them  all,  **  This  is  Leofleda,  my 
kinswoman,  to  whom  I  give  my  lands, 
money,  clothes,  and  whatever  I  possess, 
after  my  life,"  and  bade  them  be  wit- 
nesses. Then  they  rode  to  the  mote,  and 
told  all  the  uckmI  nirii  what  <lu'  bad  en- 
joined them.  Then  Thurkil  addressed 
the  court,  airf  requested  all  the  thaaei 
to  let  his  wife  have  the  lands ;  and  thus 
thevdid  ;  and  Thurkil  rode  to  the  church 
of  St.  Etlu'lbert,  with  the  leave  and  wit- 
iie'is  of  all  the  people,  and  had  this  in- 
serted in  a  book  in  the  church. 

The  thanes  were  the  larger  landhold- 
ers. It  is  said  that  the  ownership  of  sis 
hundred  acres  carried  with  it  the  r^^ 
to  the  dignity  and  name  of  a  thane. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  is  a  trial  of 
the  title  to  land,  the  most  important  of 
Anglo-Saxon  possessions  ;  that  the  de- 
cision is  made  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
thanes  in  the  county,  and  without  evi- 
dence; that,  apparently,  the  bishop  is 
prending  ;  that  the  mother's  unwritten 
will  is  allowed  while  she  is  still  living; 
that  the  court  appears  to  have  no  records 
of  its  own  doings ;  and  that  the  plaintil[ 
loses  his  title  to  the  lands  if  he  had  any, 
and  the  chance  of  inheriting  fnmi  hia 
mother  if  he  had  none.  Here  was  % 
case  of  "  trial  by  the  country,"  proba^ 
bly,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  terra. 
It  would  seem  to  us  that,  under  such  a 
system,  the  right  of  property  would  be 
about  aa  secure  as  if  held  at  the  will  of 
a  town-meeting. 

There  has  floated  down  to  our  time 
an  account  of  another  trial  of  a  title  to 
land.  The  case  was  first  heard  l)y  the 
county  court,  and  afterwai<ls  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
chosen  by  the  parties.  This  seems  aa 
admission  that  the  tumultuous  assembly 
of  the  freeholders  was  not  competent  to 
deal  with  the  question,  and  marks  a 
{greater  advance  toward  the  better  meth- 
ods  of  later  times  than  we  can  else- 
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vfcere  find  among  the  tmatj  memorttls 
of  the  Sttzon  period. 

"We  next  cit«  a  case  which  occurred 
wx>n  after  the  Couciuest.  It  is  from 
Dugdiile'8  Origiues  Juridiciales,  credited 
to  OB  oBomit  manmcript  in  liie  Cbtto* 
nian  Ubnty.  It  related  to  laod  in  Kent» 
clainu'd  faj  tlie  sheriff  for  the  king,  and 
by  tlie  Bishop  of  Kochester  a.s  belonging 
to  his  set'.  The  king  commanded  that 
all  the  men  of  the  county,  tliat  is,  prob- 
ably, all  the  freeholders,  should  assent' 
Ue  to  determine  whieh  liad  tlie  better 
light.  The  dedrion  was  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Bishop  of  Baieux,  who  pre- 
sided, was  not  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  commanded  that  if  they  knew  their 
verdict  to  be  true  they  should  select 
twelve  of  tiieir  number  to  confirm  on 
oath  what  all  had  aaid.  The  aeleetion 
was  made.  The  twetve  retired  to  con- 
sider, and,  as  the  aocount  states,  were 
alarmed  by  a  message  from  the  sheriff. 
Finally  they  took  the  oath.  Aftt^rwards 
tome  of  the  twelve  confessed  that  the 
verdict  waa  false,  and  the  bishop  had  his 
land  again. 

Probably  the  appointment  of  a  limited 
nuniher  to  confirm  on  oath  the  verdict 
of  the  whole  w:is  not  without  precedent, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
usual.  In  another  suit  for  land,  in  the 
laBBe  reign,  the  decision  is  said  to  Imve 
been  bj  aU  the  men  of  the  coon^  — 
French,  and  especially  English — sUUed 
in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs. 

The  grand  assize  was  introduced  in 
the  reigu  of  lienry  II.,  about  1155. 
Glanville,  writing  about  1181,  speaks  of 
it  as  a  royal  benefit  emanating  from  the 
clemency  of  tlie  prince  with  the  advice 
of  hb  nobles,  and  designed  to  enable 
men  to  |K)ssess  their  rights  in  safety,  and 
at  th<'  same  time  to  esL-aj>e  tlie  hazard  of 
iutamy  and  premature  death  in  the  duel. 
Be  givea  a  foil  detail  tlw  proceed- 
ii^  It  i^tplied  only  to  real  estate,  and 
ri^iu  and  sen-ices  connected  widi  it 
After  what  would  seem  to  us  intermi- 
aabie  excuses  and  delays,  the  defendant 


appeared  to  answer.   The  plaintiff  then 

set  forth  his  demand,  and  the  defendant 
had  his  election  to  defend  by  the  trial 
by  battle  or  submit  his  case  to  the  as- 
size. If  he  elected  the  latter,  the  king's 
writ  was  issoed  requiring  the  sherilf  to 
summon  four  lawful  Im^ts  of  the  vid^ 
nage  to  elect  twelve  lawful  knights  of 
the  vicinage,  toho  knew  the  Irul/i,  to  re- 
turn on  oath  whether  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant had  the  better  right.  If,  when 
the  twelve  assembled,  it  appeared  that  a 
part  or  all  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the 
matter,  resort  was  had  to  others,  until 
twelve  at  least  were  found  who  knew 
tlie  truth  of  the  matter.  Their  informa- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  caust;  nmst  be 
"  cither  from  what  they  had  persoually 
seen  and  heard,  or  fnm  thededaraUons 
of  their  fsthers  and  from  otiier  sources 
equally  entitled  to  credit  as  if  falling 
within  their  own  immediate  knowt 
edge."  If  the  twelve  found  to  possess 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  did  not 
agree,  others  were  added,  until  twelve  at 
least  were  found  who  agreed  in  favor  of 
one  party  or  the  otlier.  Each  of  the 
knights  snnmioned  swore  that  he  would 
neither  utter  falsehoods  nor  conceal  the 
truth.*  When  Glanville  wrote,  it  seeme<l 
to  be  unsettled  whether,  if  twelve  could 
not  be  fouud  in  the  county  who  knew 
the  facts,  a  smaller  numlier  could  be 
heard  at  aU. 

The  grand  assiae  had  authority  to  try 
<mly  such  cases  as  would  otherwise  be 
submitted  to  the  trial  by  battli'.  and  by 
no  meaus  all  such  cases.  Glanville  in- 
forms  us  that  debts  arising  either  from 
a  purchase  w  a  borrowiag  are  substan^ 
tiated  by  the  general  mode  of  proof  in 
court ;  in  other  words,  either  by  a  writ- 
ing or  by  duel."  It  was  undoubtedly 
moulded  in  a  great  measure  ui)on  forms 
of  procedure  already  in  use  for  other 
purposes. 

Our  eariy  kw  writers  speak  of  the 
jury;  Bracton  discusses  it  qulto  fully; 

1  GlaBTi]ls,BookILcbi^zTO.,BMMMB'tians- 
IstioB. 
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but,  writing  for  cont<'m|)oraries,  they 
omit  explatiatious  tjuite  esheutial  to  us. 
Qoestioiui  of  liet  were  tried  by  it,  bat 
we  know  little  of  the  extent  or  nature  of 
its  jurisdietion  or  its  mode  of  prooedure. 
The  jury  connisted  usually,  but  not  al- 
ways, of  twelve  persons.  Sometimes 
we  find  it  resorted  to  to  settle  collateral 
questiuus  arising  in  an  assize,  us  whether 
a  party  was  of  full  age,  whether  plaintiff 
aiui  def«idant  were  descended  from  the 
same  stock,  etc. 

In  Glanvillc's  time,  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  jury  and  tlie  assize 
8eem8  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  the 
questious  tried  by  them,  and  this  dis- 
tinction was  soon  lost,  and  both  came  to 
be  known  as  **  the  jnty."  Bat  the  fsct 
.  important  to  this  discussion  is  that  what- 
ever the  name  of  the  trihunal,  the  trial 
was  but  a  recot/iiifiou,  a  methoil  of  proof. 
The  jurors  were  witnesses  to  what  they 
knew  or  were  supposed  to  know.  Their 
duty  was  to  find  some  &ct  or  facts  within 
their  knowledge.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  assiaOi  the  knowledge 
required  was  not  always  what  we  call 
personal  knowled^  .  Tradiiion  and  to 
some  extent  reputation  were  regarded 
as  sufBdent  When  property  consisted 
piincipaUy  of  land  and  domestic  animals, 
the  ownership  would  usually  be  known 
by  persons  in  the  vicinity.  If  the  facts 
in  controversy  were  not  likely  to  be 
known,  other  m<;tliu(ls  of  proof  were  re- 
sorted to.  We  find  iu  the  Year  liooks 
the  following  report  of  a  case  tried  in 
1298 :  A  had  leased  a  mill  to  B  for 
ten  marks.  A's  executors  sued  B  for 
the  ten  marks,  and  elaiitied  a  jury.  B 
said  he  did  not  owe  the  money  and  de- 
manded the  right  to  defend  by  wager  of 
law.  The  plaintiffs  replied  that  if  their 
daim  were  for  money  lent,  B  might  so 
defend ;  but  inasmach  as  they  were  de- 
manding  a  debt  on  the  lease  of  a  miU« 
of  which  B  was  then  seized,  it  was  a 
matter  of  which  a  Jun/  tntt/Iit  well  have 
knowledge.  B  was  allowed  his  defense, 
and  made  it  *<  twelve  handed,*'  that  is, 


swore  he  did  not  owe  the  debt,  and  pro- 
duced eleven  of  his  neighbors  who  swore 
they  believed  him. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  trial  by 
recognition  was  of  Norman  origin,  and 
was  not  known  in  England  until  after 
the  Conquest.  It  is  certain  that  it  ex- 
isted in  Normandy.  We  have  in  the 
Grand  Coustumier  de  Normaudie  an  in- 
teresting aoooont  <^  the  metluid  d  pro- 
ceeding, which  we  may  assome  wm  snb* 
stantially  the  same  as  in  England  t  **  The 
names  of  the  jurors  having  been  called 
over  in  open  court,  the  parties  aro  at 
liberty  to  take  any  le<^al  exceptions  to 
them.  The  jurors  are  then  individually 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  The  judge 
shall,  in  the  next  place,  solenmly  cfaargo 
them  to  return  a  tnie  verdict  .  .  .  The 
jurors  shall  then  consult  upon  tlu-ir  ver- 
dict, and  in  the  mean  time  sliall  be  strict- 
ly guanled,  lest  they  be  corrupted.  Hav- 
ing considered  of  their  verdict,  if  they 
all  agree,  one  of  them  shall  deliver  it  to 
the  jodge  in  open  court." '  After  the 
verdict  was  delivered,  if  the  case  required 
it,  the  judge  interroo^afed  each  juror  as 
to  })is  means  of  knowing  what  he  had 
testilieii  to. 

The  Chnmide  of  Josoelyn  de  Bracke> 
londe,  published  by  the  Camden  Soci- 
ety, famishes  some  illustrations  of  the 
practical  value  of  jury  trial  in  this  stage 
of  its  development.  The  Chronicle  is 
a  reconl  of  the  nionjistery  of  St.  Ed- 
mondsbury  during  the  administration  of 
Abbot  Sameoo,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  one  case  the 
question  was  whether  certain  land  was 
the  property  of  the  church.  Tiie  result 
is  thus  stilted  :  "  .Turaverunt  reco^nitores 
se  nunquam  scivisse  illam  terram  tuisse 
separatam  ab  ecdesift."  In  another,  a 
recognition  was  taken  to  determine  tiie 
right  of  the  abbey  over  three  m&nora. 
The  abbey  produced  a  deed,  but  it  went 
for  notliinfT.  The  recognitors  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  any  deeds  or  j»rivate 
agreements ;  that  they  believed  the  other 
^  Qraod  Cooit.  de  Nonnaadie,  c  M. 
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party  and  hit  &ther  and  grandfather  had 
h*M"l  the  manors  for  a  hunf1re«1  yp:irs. 
Still  litiotlicr  c:i>e  is  reported,  which  we 
commend  to  the  believers  in  the  degen- 
eracy of  modern  timee.  Five  <A  the 
leeogniton  ceme  to  the  abbot  to  knoir 
whet  they  should  aweer,  meening  to  re- 
ceive money.  He  gave  them  nothing, 
but  bade  them  swear  accordin/j  to  tljeir 
consciences.  They  went  away  in  anger, 
ftod  tonud  against  him. 

Fran  the  faet  Uint  andently  the  jn- 
lon  were  witneiMs  only,  eune  the  rule 
that  they  nratt  be  taken  from  the  vicin- 
ity ;  strangers  would  not  know  the  facts. 
Here  ulso  we  find  the  origin  of  the  hiw 
of  attaint.  It  would  be  horrible  to  sub- 
ject %  juror  to  lodbitare  of  property  and 
perpetual  impritonment  for  an  error  in 
Judgment,  but  for  a  false  finding  of  a 
fact  within  \\\%  knowledge  he  might  well 
be  puiiishtnl  as  we  punish  perjury.  So, 
also,  the  juicient  practice  of  keeping  a 
Jury  ^'without  food,  drink,  fire,  or  can- 
dle^nntO  they  were  agreed  letms  1001^ 
what  less  abrard  if  we  understand  it  to 
mean  until  they  will  all  testify  to  facta 
within  their  knowledge,  rather  than  until 
they  think  alike  in  relation  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  laid  before  them.  If  such 
discipline  were  found  wise  in  the  latter 
esse,  it  would  be  well  (0  inquire  whether 
eemething  like  it  might  not  be  applied 
to  the  judges  of  our  suprt  me  court,  to 
hasten  their  unanimity  in  deciding  que^ 
tions  of  law. 

The  next  step  forward  that  we  can 
tTMe  was  in  **adjuiiiiDg"  witnesses  to 
the  jury,  to  inform  thrai  of  some  fiict 
which,  from  its  nature,  was  not  likely 
to  Ije  known  to  them.  It  appears  that 
about  the  mi<ldle  of  the  fonrtj  cnth  cent- 
ury the  witnesses  to  a  deed  wore  "ad- 
joined "  to  the  jury,  but  without  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  verdict  Here  be- 
gan the  change  whidi  in  the  end  made 
jurors  judges.  This  change  cannot  be 
folly  traced.  We  find  tliat  in  1410  wit- 
nefuws  were  examined  at  the  bar,  in  the 
pretence  of  the  court  and  jury,  and  the 
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jury,  having  heard  the  testimony,  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict ;  but  for  two  or 
three  centuries  after  that  they  continued 
to  found  their  verdicts,  when  need  be,  in 
part  <m  their  own  knowledge.  In  1670 
an  attempt  was  made  to  punish  certidn 
jurors  for  finding  a  verdict  against  "full 
and  manifest  evidence."  Vaughan,  C.  J., 
and  his  associates  lield  tluit  the  law  re- 
quired jurors  to  be  t^iken  from  the  vici- 
nage upon  the  presumption  that  they  bad 
•uffident  knowledge  of  the  heta  to  tiy 
the  issue,  if  no  evMence  were  produced; 
and  that,althoogh  the  evidence  produced 
in  court  might  seem  to  the  court  full  and 
manifest,  the  court  had  no  power  to  pun- 
ish tiie  jurors  for  their  finding,  since 
it  might  have  been  based  upon  other 
evidence  within  their  own  knowledge. 
About  the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  appears  to  have  been  first 
hehl  that  if  a  juror  knew  any  fact  in  a 
case  on  trial  he  should  make  it  known 
to  the  court,  and  be  sworn  and  testify 
in  the  presence  d  the  court.  Sinoethen 
jurors,  in  theory  at  least,  consider  only 
the  testimony  liud  before  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  court. 

Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  to 
this  continent  trial  by  jury  as  part  of 
their  inheritance  of  English  law ;  but 
the  several  colonies  modified  it  some- 
what by  legislation.  Thus  the  Body  of 
Liberties,  supposed  to  have  been  adop^ 
ed  in  l^"'!!,  provided  tliat  whv.n  anv  ju- 
rors are  not  ch-ar  concerning  anv  atse 
before  them  they  shall  have  lil>erLy  in 
open  court  to  advise  with  any  man  they 
shall  think  fit  to  resolve  or  direct  diem, 
before  they  give  in  their  verdict;**  and 
also,  *'  if  they  cannot  find  the  maiu  is- 
mc,"  they  shall  have  liberty  "  to  find 
and  present  in  their  verdict  so  much  as 
they  can."  These  singular  provibions 
were  reUdned  as  late  as  1672. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  rise  and 
prt^gress  of  this  institution  as  accurately 
as  we  can  from  the  scanty  records  whidi 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  fully  as 
our  limits  will  permit.  There  seems  lit- 
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de  in  its  history  to  show  that  it  has  any 
adaptation  to  the  preMOt.  Originally, 
as  a  trial  by  recognitors,  it  was  wd- 

oomed  Ix  rati-c  it  (ifTcrt  d  an  escape  from 
ii)toleral»k'  evils.  It  tonk  tlu',  place  of 
the  Saxon  trials  by  the  fn-rholders  of 
the  county  an<l  hv  wager  oi  law,  auU  the 
Norman  trial  by  battle ;  and  thns  in  a 
hurge  class  of  eases  furnished  a  mode  of 
seeing  rights  of  property  by  the  aid  of 
human  knowledge  and  intelligence,  pre- 
viously determined  by  force  or  arcideut, 
or  at  best  l>y  the  whim  of  a  popular  as- 
semblyf  actiug  with  or  without  evidence, 
and  guided  bj  no  settled  mles.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  its  character  dianged, 
to  meet,  so  £w  as  it  might,  changing 
needs-  It  became  what  it  now  is  when 
the  forms  of  property  and  business  re- 
lations were  so  unlike  those  of  the  pres- 
ent that  if  it  could  be  shown  to  have 
been  the  best,  or  the  best  attainable^  for 
that  tim^  no  inference  could  be  drawn 
that  it  has  now  a  right  to  continued  eac- 
istence. 

It  must,  then,  stand  upon  its  merits. 
If,  as  has  been  claimed,  it  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  liberty,  even  if  it  be  imp<»»* 
tent  among  the  causes  that  have  devel- 
oped  and  now  uphold  constitutional  gov- 
emment*  we  need  inquire  no  further. 
Its  value  as  a  means  of  ailministerinjr 
justice  is  of  secondary  inipurtauce.  'Die 
safety  of  the  state  is  paramount.  It  is, 
howevar,  dlAcnlt  to  see  how  public  lib- 
er^ can  be  affected  for  good  or  evil  by 
the  fact  that  a  court,  in  determining 
whether  a  parcel  of  land  or  a  sum  of 
money  belongs  to  A  or  B,  proceeds  with 
or  without  a  jury.  Courts  of  admiral- 
ty, equity,  aud  probate  try  questions  of 
&ct  without  juries.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  their  influence  is  unfavorable  to  free 
government  Can  we  trace  any  connec- 
tion between  this  form  of  trial  of  civil 
suits  and  Magna  Charta,  the  liabeas 
corpus,  the  petition  of  right,  the  Revo- 
lution, the  responsibili^  of  the  king's 
ministers,  the  life  tenure  of  judges,  ^ 
reform  bills,  or  any  of  those  great  na- 


tional attainments  by  which  constitution- 
al government  has  been  advanced,  rego- 
lated,  and  consolidated? 

We  have  seen  that  Blackstone  sap> 

pose<l  trial  by  jury  to  be  secured  by 
Mai^na  Charta,  but  mo<iern  invest i«;a- 
tions  have  shown  that  it  is  not  so.  The 
institution  now  known  by  that  name  and 
secured  by  the  American  constitutions 
is  several  centuries  younger  than  Mag> 
na  Charta,  Indeed,  that  instrument  does 
not  mention  recognitors  even.  They 
were  not  called  "/^rirfi,"  nor  was  their 
fiuding  called  Judicium,** 

If  we  seek  the  reason  why  England 
has  been  able  to  maintain  and  porfect 
a  free  constitution,  and  why,  among  all 
the  peoples  springing  from  her  and 
speakin;^  her  langua«;e,  freedom  and 
social  order  coexist,  we  shall  tin<i  it  not 
in  the  trial  by  jury,  but  in  race.  Most 
other  races  seran  to  lack  capacity  for 
social  organisation.  The  aitemalive  for 
Ireland  seems  to  be  between  anarchy 
and  something  very  like  despotism.  Is 
there  any  hope  for  Mexico  ?  The  past 
of  France  fails  to  give  assurance  of  her 
fotore.  The  Latin  and  the  Celtic  races 
have  often  been  able  to  destroy  oppress- 
ive governments,  but  not  to  establish 
liberty  under  the  reign  of  law. 

Trial  by  jury  proves  the  existence  of 
a  free  ffovernnient  ;  it  is  the  exercise  by 
the  people  of  one  branch  of  supreme 
power.  When  we  say  it  founds  w.  up- 
holds it,  we  put  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
But  suppose  its  value  for  the  conserva* 
tion  of  liberty  in  the  past  were  admit- 
ted, it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  needed 
now  for  the  like  purpose.  Olficials  are 
powerless  beyond  constitutional  limits. 
Judges  by  the  tenure  of  office  are  be- 
yond the  influence  of  earaoitive  power, 
and  generally  of  the  ballot-box.  The 
end  now  to  be  sought  is  that  the  law,  as 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  should 
be  everywhere  aud  always  supreme  and 
uniform  in  its  administration.  The  dis- 
turbing infloenoes  now  to  be  feared  are 
popular  clamor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
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the  other  great  accnmulations  of  wealth 

hy  corporations  an<l  indivMuals. 

And  so  we  come  to  this  vital  question  : 
Is  justice  accordiog  to  fixed  rules  of  law 
more  likely  to  be  attained  by  our  pres- 
ent •ystem,  or  by  one  in  which  both  £act 
and  law  are  settled  by  the  court  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury  ? 

We  have  already  fidilurcd  the  testi- 
mony of  expcrience<l  witin  sses  that  in 
ccrtjiiu  classes  of  casus  juries  are  likely 
to  go  wrong,  and  it  it  safe  to  say  that 
DO  judge,  lawyer,  or  man  of  business 
with  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
will  deny  it  Take,  for  illmtration,  suits 
against  raDroad  and  insurance  corpora- 
tions ;  the  corporation  is  always  at  an 
immense  disadvant^e  before  a  jury. 
Now,  although  great  corporations  may 
be  dangerous  and  need  restraint,  it  will 
not  do  to  restrain  them  by  injustice  and 
the  violation  of  jurors'  oaths.  The  ideal 
tribunal  is  no  respecter  of  parties.  If 
litigant**  axe  not  ecjual  l>efore  the  law,  a 
fuudaiucutal  principle  of  good  govern- 
ment is  violated.  Here^  then,  we  hare 
an  enormous  evfl  that  seems  inseparable 
from  this  mode  of  trial. 

Again,  in  cas^  in  which  we  may  as- 
sume that  jurors  would  have  no  bia«,  it 
is  obvious  that  thoy  are  greatly  liable  to 
error  from  the  want  of  proper  qualitica- 
tkms  for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  It 
was  found  in  the  bcig^nning  that  the 
wwld's  wotk  oonld  not  be  done  without 
special  preparation  for  special  duties. 
Our  neifjhlwr  may  bo  a  great  man,  but 
we  do  not  call  upon  him  to  set  a  broken 
limb  unless  he  has  had  the  training  of  a 
sorgeon.  Much  as  we  may  esteem  our 
physician,  we  do  not  ask  his  adyice  when 
a  claim  is  set  up  to  the  estate  we  inher- 
ited and  '■opposed  our  own.  We  never 
go  to  v>ur  '•hoeniaker  for  a  coat,  nor  to 
our  tailor  for  boots.  In  our  late  war, 
we  sometimes,  when  smarting  under  de- 
feat, talked  wildly  about  nulitary  gen- 
ius and  West  Point  machines ;  bat  in 
the  enrl  the  value  of  military  education 
was  splendidly  Yindicated,  while  the  ci- 


vil ians,  who  early  in  the  war,  by  polit- 
ical influence  or  otherwise,  obtained  in- 
dependent commands  in  the  army,  for 
the  most  part  failed  miserably,  involving 
the  country  in  vast  loss  and  suffering. 
The  average  juryman  is  unaccustomed 
to  continuous  thooj^t.  He  has  never 
learned  by  practice  to  weigh  and  compare 
evidence,  nor  to  judge  of  the  trulbfulneaa 
of  witnesses.  In  protracted  trials  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  curry  the  testimo- 
ny in  his  memory,  or  to  aid  his  memory 
effectively  by  notes.  At  Uie  close  of  tlw 
testimony  the  court  instructs  him  in  the 
law  applicable  to  the  case,  and  then  it 
becomes  his  duly  to  make  up  his  verdict 
by  applying  as  Ix'st  he  may  legal  prin- 
ciples often  imperfectly  understood  to 
testimony  imperfectly  remembered.  We 
should  not  set  a  man  to  cultivate  a  farm 
or  make  a  shoe  without  practical  ac- 
qumntanco  with  his  work.  We  should 
expect  nothing  from  him  but  failure,  if 
his  preparation  had  been  only  a  lecture 
or  a  course  of  lectures.  And  yet  we  set 
jurors  to  the  performance  of  the  most 
responsible  and  diflBcult  of  all  duties, 
wilb  such  preparation  and  aid  only  as 
they  can  recei%'e  from  the  arguments 
of  the  lawyers  and  the  charge  of  the 
court. 

Again,  the  juryman  is  impressed  into 
the  service.  Often  he  brings  with  him 
the  cares  of  the  business  from  which  he 
was  taken;  and  if  anxiety  about  the  har- 
vesting, the  notes  that  must  be  paid  be- 
fore the  banks  close,  or  the  conduct  of 
the  boy  who  thinks  *'epsom  salts  means 
oxalic  acid"  distracts  his  attention,  he 
will  console  himself  by  the  reflection 
that  his  responsibility  is  shared  by  eleven 
others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  brings 
to  the  work  a  mind  discinlined  l)v  vears 
of  study,  followed  by  years  of  study  and 
practice.  Hu  knowledge  of  law  enables 
him  to  see  what  facts  are  to  be  proved, 
and  on  which  of  the  parties  rests  the 
burden  of  proving  them,  and  so,  as  each 
witness  delivers  his  testimony,  to  appre- 
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date  ito  probatiTie  valiie.  Fkmedce  hat 
tangbt  him  to  r*  ad  witnesses.  For  him 
not  words  only,  but  the  manner,  the 
tone,  the  j^esture,  the  couiitenanrc,  have 
force  and  meaning.  He  is  not  likely  to 
be  milled.  He  has  opportunity  to  take 
fnU  notes,  if  need  h^  and  afterwards  to 
nvise  and  compare  the  statements  of 
witnesses.  The  duties  of  bis  office  are 
his  work.  His  attention  is  not  distract* 
ed  by  outside  cares. 

So  nuirli  for  the  relative  capacity  of 
judge  aiid  jury  to  administer  justice. 
Let  ns  look  next  to  th«r  relative  in- 
ducements to  fidelity. 

We  assume  that  their  sense  of  duty, 
man's  highest  motive,  will  be  equal. 
This  motive,  however,  with  most  men 
may  be  usefully  reinforceil  by  others  less 
worthy.  The  individual  juryman  neither 
wins  nor  loses  good  name  or  fame  by 
the  yerdicts  of  a  tribnnal  of  which  he  is 
a  twelfth  part.  His  brief  term  of  oflSce 
over,  he  returns  to  his  business,  and  no 
one  except  the  parties  knows  or  cares 
what  are  the  merit^j  of  the  verdicts  of 
the  twelve,  much  less  of  bis  part  in  them. 
He  need  not  give  reasons  for  his  Totes 
in  the  jory-room.  If  he  will,  he  can, 
without  restraint  censure,  act  from 
pique,  prejudif  f  .  or  sympathy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  judge  has  a  reputation 
to  make  or  mar.  Usually  lie  gives  the 
reasons  for  his  decrees,  and  the  law  may 
require  him  always  to  do  so.  He  alone 
is  responsible.  He  cannot  afford  to  be 
negligent  or  hasty,  or  to  found  judgments 
upon  insufficient  grounds. 

The  probability  of  attempts  to  influ- 
ence a  iriliuiial  by  unlawful  means  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  danger  and  the 
chance  of  success.  Bald  bribery  is  per- 
ilous,  and  therefore  unusual ;  but  there 
remains  a  wide  range  of  other  influences 
that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
juryman,  without  risk,  and  hopeful.  His 
residenci-  and  place  of  business  are  easi- 
ly ascertained;  and  a  party  willing  to 
approach  him  will  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  his  weak- 
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nesses,  wants,  and  prejnffioes.  Considp 

ering  the  material  of  which  juries  are 
made,  it  is  at  least  somewhat  probable 
that  frecpiently  some  one  or  more  of  tho 
twelve  may  be  found  controllable  by 
other  means  than  those  used  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  juryman  may  be  thua 
swayed  without  consciousness  of  wrong. 
Since  the  practice  of  lobbying  legisla- 
tors in  matters  of  private  interest  has 
come  into  use,  thertj  has  grown  up  a 
looseness  of  thinking  on  such  subjects 
^t  did  not  exist  before.  If  a  raibroad 
corporation  that  seeks  from  the  public 
a  grant  of  land  or  a  right  of  way  may 
without  scandal  give  the  railway  com- 
mittee free  tickets,  or  invite  them  to  din- 
ner, or  press  their  claims  on  its  members 
outside  the  committee  room,  why  not  use 
Bunilar  influence  with  a  jury  ?  It  is  di& 
ficnlt  to  see  the  distmction  between  the 
tritiunal  that  is  to  determine  whether  a 
corporation  shall  bo  authorized  to  take 
A's  land  against  his  will  and  the  jury 
that  is  to  determin<^  how  much  he  is  to 
be  paid  for  it  ;  between  a  committee 
that  is  to  decide  how  much  the  state 
owes  B  and  the  jury  that  is  to  decide 
how  much  C  owes  him. 

No  doubt  the  danger  is  considerable 
that  justice  may  thus  suffer  shipwreck 
in  the  hands  of  jurors ;  is  it  less  with 
judges  ? 

^niis  question  we  have  in  part  an^ 
swered  already.   We  may  add  that  a 

judge,  from  his  professional  trainin|^ 
must  know  what  may  properly  influence 

his  judgment,  and  if  he  is  swayed  by 
any  other  consideration  he  sins  willfully. 
The  history  of  the  English  courts  from 
the  day  they  became  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  of  our  own  where  the  life 
tenure  of  ofiioe  has  been  preserved,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  justice  is  safe  in 
the  hands  of  judges. 

Few  persons  will  bo  found  to  deny 
that  we  are  more  sure  of  justice  accord- 
ing to  law  without  juries  than  with 
them;  but  it  is  said  that  their  terdteti 
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are  generally  just,  and  if  not  according 
to  law  it  is  bceau^p  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  hard  in  tlie  particular  case.  This 
maj  someUmes  be  true,  but  such  ver- 
dieli  are  dngvoos.  They  involTe  tbe 
iritolmtkm  of  jarort*  oethsi  and  snbttitate 
■ndi  notiona  ol  right  and  wrong  as  the 
twelve  may  chance  to  have  for  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  community ;  and  in 
view  of  them  no  man  knows  his  rights 
or  obligations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  hutkntion  as 
a  oooserrator  of  Ubertjr,  and  as  a  mealis 
of  administering  .justice.  There  are 
some  other  considerations  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  best  that  men 
should  not  be  tempted.  If  we  are  right 
in  supposing  that  jurors  are  more  likely 
to  be  swayed  by  improper  inflaenoes 
than  jodgM,  it  follows  that  hi  the  same 
prop<ntion  is  the  temptation  to  approach 
them  greater.  If  unscrupulous  advoca- 
cy is  more  likely  to  be  successful  with 
the  jury  than  with  the  judge,  so  much 
greater  is  the  temptation  of  the  advo- 
cate to  attemi^  to  obtun  Terdicts  b j  imr 
IMoper  means,  and  of  elients  to  employ 
nnscrupulous  advocates. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  institu- 
Uon  is  imj)ortant  as  a  means  of  public 
education.  There  is  undoubtedly  some 
truth  in  this.  The  nm&li  portion  of  the 
eonummitj  who  are  called  to  aet  as  jn- 
rors  aeqoue  daring  thdr  tttm  of  office 
eone  knowledge  ot  law,  and  some  skill 
in  weighing  and  comparinir  testimony. 
But  if  it  l>e  true  that  this  mode  of  trial 
is  not  the  Ujst  mode  of  administering 
justice,  it  is  certain  that  the  community 
esnnot  afford  to  furnish  such  means  of 
cdncaUcm.  To  set  men  to  decide  .con- 
troversies that  they  may  learn  how  Is 
no  better  than  setting  them  to  ampatate 
limbs  for  the  same  purpose. 

Probably  a  projwsition  to  amend  our 
constitution  so  as  to  take  away  the  right 
to  a  jury  in  dvil  soils  wonld  meet  with 
flnaH  favor.  Men  woold  fear  that  som«> 
thing  terrible  wonid  come  of  it.  Trsr 
dition  and  pr>>jiidice  on  this  sabject  cail> 
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not  yet  be  oontrdled  by  reason.  PraO' 

tically,  in  their  own  causes  parties  are 
usually  quite  willing  to  waive  the  right, 
except  when  on  the  winning  side  of  one 
of  those  snits  in  which  a  jury  is  pretty 
snre  to  be  wrong.  In  England  the 
county  courts,  esti^lished  in  1847,  haye 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds, 
with  the  right  in  either  party  to  have  a 
jury  if  the  ammint  is  over  five  pounds. 
It  is  said  the  right  is  not  claimed  in  five 
cases  in  a  thousand.  In  the  United 
States,  for  nearly  forty  years,  either  par- 
ty to  a  civil  suit  in  admiralty,  for  a  caose 
of  action  arising  on  the  lakes  or  waters 
connecting  them,  has  had  by  law  the 
right  to  claim  a  jury,  but  we  learn  that 
suitors  have  seldom  availed  themselTCS 
of  the  pririlege. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  nse- 
folness  of  juries  in  criminal  trials.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  past  juries 
have  often  maintained  the  right  of  per- 
sons accused  against  executive  tyranny. 
Thus  Throckmorton  was  saved  from  the 
tyranny  Mary.  A  jury  deliTered 
Labome  oat  of  the  hands  of  CromweO, 
and  the  seven  bishops  out  of  the  liands 
of  James.  "Wlien  judges  held  their 
places  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  the  jury 
was  the  only  h()|)e  of  the  subject  if  the 
government  sought  his  conviction.  Even 
after  the  Be?oIution,  juries  rendered  in- 
estimaUe  service  in  upholding  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press  against  Lord  MansHeld's 
harsh  constructions  of  the  law  of  libel. 
In  modern  society  the  danger  is  rather 
from  the  mob  than  the  ruler  ;  and  here 
the  lesson  of  history  is  that  in  times  of 
popular  excitement  nothing  is  to  be 
hoped  from  juries.  They  availed  the 
victims  nothing  against  the  madness  of 
the  Popish  Plot,  or  the  Salem  Witch- 
craft. Courts  and  juries  were  alike 
swept  away  by  the  storm.  In  ordinary 
criminal  trials  the  chance  of  acquittal 
is  greater  with  a  jury  than  widi  the 
eourt,  and  this  fact  seems  conclusive  in 
favor  of  the  jury.  Foralthongli  many 
guilty  persons  may  thns  escape  paaisb> 
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ment,  it  is  safer  that  no  man  shoold  be 
oonTietod  anleM  the  evideoM  is  sndi  w 
to  leaTBDO  raaMmaUe  dooibi  in  the  mbd 
el  any  one  of  the  twelve.  GonTictum  of 
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an  infamous  crime  ia  ruin  to  the  oonyict, 
end  the  proof  that  justUiet  •  oommiini^ 
in  laying  inch  a  burden  on  one  of  ita 
memben  onght  to  be  conclusive. 


WOUNDS. 

The  night-wind  sweeps  its  viewless  lyre, 

And  o'er  dim  lands,  at  pastoral  rest^ 
A  single  star's  white  heart  of  fire 
Is  throbbing  in  the  amber  west. 

I  track  a  rindet»  wliiJe  I  nam, 

By  banks  that  copious  leafage  ooolffy 
And  watch  it  roughening  into  foanif 
Or  deepening  into  glassy  pools. 

And  where  the  shy  stream  gains  a  glade 
Tliat  wiHowy  thickets  overwholni, 

I  find  a  oottage  in  the  shade 
Of  one  haf^  patriarchal  ehn. 

Unseen,  I  mark,  well  bowered  from  reaohy 
A  group  the  sloping  lawn  displays, 

And  more  by  gestures  than  by  speech 
I  loam  their  comyewe  wbQe  I  gaae. 

In  curious  band,  youth,  maid,  and  dame^ 
About  his  chair  thoy  throng  to  greet 

A  gaunt  old  man  of  crippled  frame, 
Whose  cratch  leans  idle  at  his  loeL 

Girt  iHth  meek  twilight's  peaoefol  breath, 
niey  hear  of  load,  tempestoons  fn^, 

Of  troops  mown  down  like  wheat  bj  death, 
Of  red  Antietam's  ghastly  day. 

He  tells  of  hurts  that  will  not  heal ; 

Of  aches  that  nerve  and  sinew  fret, 
Where  sting  of  shot  and  bite  of  steel 

Have  left  their  doll  mementos  yet; 

And  touched  by  pathos,  filled  with  praise^ 

His  gathered  hearers  closer  press, 
To  pay  alike  in  ghiuco  or  ])lirase 
Besponse  of  pitying  tenderness. 
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Bni  I,  who  note  tbeir  kindly  will, 

Look  onward,  past  the  lxn«e4ged  walk, 

"Where  stands  a  woman,  grave  and  still, 
Obiiyious  of  their  ileetiug  talk. 

Her  listleM  arms  droop  either  side; 

In  peniiTe  grace  ker  brow  is  beat; 
Her  slender  form  leares  half  descried 

A  sweet  &ti^aed  ahandftniminti 

And  while  she  lures  my  musing  eye, 
The  mournful  reverie  of  her  air 

Speaks  to  my  thought,  I  know  not  why. 
In  the  stern  dialeet  of  despair. 

Iiona  wistful  moods  it  seems  to  show 
Of  anguish  l>orne  through  laggard  years, 

With  outward  calm,  with  secret  flow 
Of  unalleviatiug  tears. 

It  breathea  of  duty's  daily  strife, 
When  jaded  effort  loathes  to  striTo; 

Of  patience  lingering  firm,  when  life 
Is  tired  of  being  yet  aUve. 

Enthralled  by  thb  fair,  piteous  face. 
While  heaven  is  purpling  overhead, 

No  more  I  heed  the  oM  soldwr  trace 
Bow  aword  has  cut,  or  boDet  sped.  .  .  • 

I  dream  of  sorrow's  noiseless  fight, 

Where  no  blades  ring,  no  cannon  roll, 

And  where  the  shadowy  blows  that  smite 
Give  bloodless  wounds  that  scar  the  soul; 

Of  fste  munored  by  desperate  prayeia 
From  those  its  plnnderoos  wrath  kyt  low; 

Of  biTOoacs  where  the  spirit  stares 
At  amottldering  passion's  faded  glow; 

And  last,  of  that  sad  armistice  made 
On  the  daik  field  whence  hope  has  lied, 

Xre  yet,  like  some  poor  ghost  nnlald, 
Ne  Uemoiy  ifiiBm  to  comt  her  dead. 


-  • 

* 
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ANDREWS  FORTUNE. 


It  was  a  cold  day  early  in  December, 
and  already  almotit  dark,  tliougL  iliu  sun 
had  just  gone  down,  leaving  a  tinge  of 
light  red,  the  leett  heantUol  of  all  the 
stmaet  colon,  on  the  low  gray  donda  in 
the  southwest.  The  weather  was  for- 
lorn  and  windy,  and  there  had  already 
been  a  liglit  fall  of  snow,  which  partly 
covered  the  frozen  ground,  and  was  ly- 
ing in  the  hollows  of  the  fields  and  pastr 
vres  and  alongdde  the  atone  walla,  where 
the  wind  had  Mown  it  to  get  it  out 
of  its  way.  The  country  was  uneven 
and  heavily  wooded  ;  the  few  houses  in 
sight  looked  cold  and  winterii^h,  as  if  the 
life  in  them  shared  the  sleep  of  the 
grass  and  trees,  and  would  nut  show  it- 
self «gam  until  spring.  Tet  winter  is 
the  Idaore  time  of  oonntrj  people,  and  it 
is  then,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  misery  of 
the  weather,  that  their  social  pleasures 
come  into  stunted  bloom.  The  youug 
people  irulic  for  a  while,  but  they  soon 
outgrow  it,  and  each  rising  generation 
is  looked  tipon  with  aoom  by  its  elders 
and  betters  for  thinking  there  is  any 
pleasure  in  being  out-of-doors  in  cold 
weatlier.  No  wonder  that  a  New  Eng- 
land woman  clieers  he  resell  hy  leaving 
her  own  sewing  and  goiug  to  the  parish 
society  to  sit  close  to  an  air-tight  stove 
and  sew  for  other  people;  how  shoold 
she  dance  and  aing  like  an  Italian  peas- 
ant under  a  blue  and  kindly  sky  !  There 
should  Imve  been  another  Sphinx  on 
some  vast  northern  waste  where  it  is  for- 
ever cold  weather,  and  the  great  winds 
always  Uow,  and  generations  after  gen- 
erations of  people  have  lived  and  died. 
Life  is  no  surprise  on  the  banks  of  the 
fertile  old  Nile,  it  could  not  help  being, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  North  seems  de- 
structive ;  life  exists  in  spite  ot  it. 

Along  the  country  road  a  short,  stoat- 
boilt  ivman,  well  wrapped  with  diawls, 
was  goiog  firom  her  own  home^  a  third 


of  a  mile  back,  to  the  next  house,  where 
tht  re  were  already  li^dits  in  one  of  the 
upper  and  one  of  the  lower  rooms.  She 
said  to  herself,  *•  He  nuMtheliThi'  yet," 
and  stepped  a  litde  faster,  ewn  cJimhlng 
a  low  wall  and  going  across  a  field  to 
shorten  the  distance.  She  seemed  to  be 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  as  she  went  she  left 
behind  her  a  track  of  brokennlown  gold- 
en-rod stalks  and  dry  stems  of  grass 
which  had  been  standing,  froaenand  dry* 
with  the  thin  snow  about  their  roots. 
**Land  sakes,  how  this  field  has  run 
out!  "  said  she,  not  without  contempt; 

but  I  don'  Juiow 's  I  ever  expect  to  see 
it  bettered." 

She  opened  the  side  door  of  the  house 
and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  several 
persons  were  sitting.  There  was  agreat 
flre  Uaaittg  in  the  fire-place,  and  a  little 
row  of  mugs  and  two  bowls,  each  cov- 
ered with  a  plate,  stood  at  one  side  of 
the  hearth  to  keep  warm,  as  if  there  were 
somebody  ill  in  the  house.  And  sure 
enough  there  was,  fxa  old  Stephok  Den* 
nett,its  master,  was  nearly  at  the  end  of 
his  short  last  sickness.  There  were  three 
women  and  two  men  in  the  kitchen,  and 
they  greeted  the  new-comer  with  sub- 
dued cordiality,  as  was  betittiug ;  it  was 
a  little  like  a  funeral  already,  and  they 
did  not  care  to  befoundche^ul,  though, 
to  teQ  the  truth,  just  before  Mrs.  Ilaynes 
came  in  they  solemnly  drank  a  pitcher 
of  old  Mr.  Dennett's  be^t  ci<ler,  urg- 
ing eaeh  other  to  Uike  &uiLie,  lor  there 
was  no  knowing  that  there  might  not  be 
a  good  deal  for  them  all  to  do  b^ore 
l<»ig.  With  this  end  in  view  of  keep- 
ing up  their  strength,  they  had  also 
shared  a  mince  pie  and  a  large  quantity 
of  cheej5e.  "  We 'd  better  eat  while  we 
can,"  said  old  Betsey  Morris,  who  was 
hostess,  having  been  housekeeper  at  the 
farm  Imr  a  good  many  years.  **  I  dont 
feel 's  if  I  oould  lay  the  taUe^"  saidshe» 
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with  unnfTcctOf]  emotion,  and  the  nionrn- 
erg  in  prospective  begged  her  not  to 
tliink  ol  it ;  bat  they  were  hungry,  bard- 
vorldog  men  and  women,  and  were  all 
glad  to  have  tomething  to  eat  When 
•ome  donghnnt.s  were  -brought  out  they 
ate  those  also,  all  trying  in  vain  to  think 
oi  some  apology  for  such  good  appetites 
at  tnch  a  momeut ;  bat  since  they  liad  to 
ka  rfleat  the  leaal  waa  aU  the  aora  tol* 

It  was  evident  that  the  sickneM  WM 
either  sudden,  or  had  become  serious 
within  a  very  short  time,  for  the  family 
affairs  had  gone  on  as  usual.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  household  bad  been  takeu  un- 
acwarea  bj  the  ■Mseeogar  of  Death,  and 
anrpriied  in  tha  midit  el  iMieied  eeen- 
iitf«  it  waa  Wedneoday,  and  the  clothes- 
honie.  covered  with  the  white  folds  of 
yfi.ierd:iy'»  ironing,  stood  in  one  corner 
of  the  kitchen,  while  the  smaller  horse, 
which  Betsey  Hwris  always  facetious- 
ly called  the  colt,  was  nearer  tlie  lfa«^ 
with  its  burden  of  ffauinab  and  Una 
yam  etockings.  It  was  a  oomfortable 
old  kitchen,  with  a  beam  across  its  ceil- 
ing, and  two  solid  great  tables^  and  a 
settle  at  one  side  the  fire,  where  the 
two  men  tat  who  were  going  to  watch. 
The  fira>piaoe  took  np  nearly  all  one-^da 
el  the  room  ;  the  wood-work  around  it 
waa  painted  black,  and  at  one  side  the 
iron  door  of  the  brick  oven  looked  as  if 
it  might  be  the  entrance  to  a  very  small 
dungeon.  There  was  a  high  and  narrow 
pantal-ahel^  where  a  row  of  flat-irons 
w«a  perdied  lilce  birds  gone  to  roost; 
alio  a  aateh^ox,  and  a  turkey-wing,  and 
a  few  very  dry  red  peppers  ;  while  a  yel- 
low-covered Thomas's  Almanac,  —  much 
worn,  it  being  December,  —  was  hani^ing 
on  it&  uail  at  one  corner.  There  wus  a 
tall  KtUtA  in  the  room,  which  ticked  so 
slowly  that  one  fancied  It  most  always 
make  waiting  seem  very  tiresome^  and 
that  one  of  its  hours  must  be  as  long  as 
two.  On  one  of  the  tables  there  was  a 
sparerib  which  had  been  brouglH  in  to 
thaw.   Jonas  Beedle  and  Nathan  Mar- 


tin sat  on  the  settle,  while  Mrs.  B(?edle 
and  Mrs.  Goodsoe  and  Betsey  Morris 
were  at  different  distances  from  the  fire 
in  splinUboMomed  chairs.  They  had 
seen  Mrs.  Haynes  coming  across  the 
field,  —  it  was  still  light  enough  outdoors 
for  that,  —  but  they  had  not  spoken  of  it 
to  each  other,  though  they  put  the  cider- 
jug  and  the  rest  of  the  doughuuta  into 
the  deeet  as  qoiokly  as  possible. 

«1  told  'em  one  day  last  week/'  said 
Jonas  Beedle,  **  that  Stephen  seemed  to 
be  all  wizened  up  since  cold  weather 
come.  Why,  here 's  Mis' Haynes  I  Take 
a  cheer  right  close  to  the  fire,  now  won't 
ye?  It's  a  dreadful  chilly  uighu  We've 
jost  ben  a-havin*  some  m^  " 

^Tes,"  said  his  wife,  and  in- 

termpting  him  desperately.  "  We  was 
just  a-sayiu'  we  wondered  where  you 
was,  but  I  misdoubted  you  was  n't  able 
to  be  out  on  account  of  your  neurology." 

"  I  went  over  to  Ana's  this  moraiug," 
said  Mrs.  Haynes,  still  a  little  out  of 
breath  from  her  walk.  **  One  o' her  chil- 
dren 's  took  down  with  throat  distemper, 
and  she  expects  the  rest  '11  get  it.  Jo- 
seph, he  brought  in  word  after  dinner 
that  somebody  goin*  by  said  Mr.  Den- 
nett had  a  shock  this  morning,  and  wa'n't 
likely  to  come  out  ol  it,  and  I  told  'em 
I  mast  get  right  home.  I  felt 's  if 
't  was  one  o*  my  own  folks.  How  does 
he  seem  to  ho.  ?  " 

"  Laying  in  a  80g,"  said  Betsey  Mor- 
ris for  the  tweutieth  time  that  day. 
**  The  doctor  says  there  aln*t  much  he 
can  do.  He  had  me  make  some  broth 
and  teas,  and  he  left  three  kinds  o*  med- 
icine, —  there 's  somethin*  steeping  now 
in  them  mugs,  incase  Iw  revives  up.  He 
said  we  could  feed  him  a  little  to  a  time 
if  he  come  to  any,  and  if  we  could  keep 
Ins  strength  ap  he  might  get  out  of  it. 
He's  coming  again  abont  six.  He  was 
took  dreadful  sudden.  I  was  washia* 
up  the  dishes  after  breakfa-t,  and  he  said 
he  was  goin'  over  to  the  conit ts  :  there 
wi»a  a  selec'men's  meeiiug.  He  eat  as 
good  a  breakia!>t  as  commou,  but  he 
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aeemed  sort  of  heavy.  He  went  out  aud 
pat  the  hoM  in*  lad  laftlufli  in  Hm  banit 
•nd  oome  back  to  get  Us  oott.  Saji 
he^  *  Ib  dwro  Miything  700  're  in  need 

of  from  the  store,  Betsey  ?  It  looks 
like  foul  weather.'  And  I  Bays,  No.  I 
little  thought  it  was  the  last  time  lie 'd 
speak  to  me/'  and  she  stopped  to  dry  iier 
eyes  with  her  apron,  while  the  g^ympai- 
thetlc  andieDoe  wee  quiet  in  the  firdight, 
and  tlie  tea-kettle  hegan  to  sing  as  if 
it  had  no  idea  of  what  had  happened. 

lie  always  was  the  best  o'  providers. 
It  was  only  one  day  la-st  werk  he  was 
a-jokiug  and  saying  he  was  going  to 
keep  me  better  this  year  than  ever  be 
did.  Says  he, '  I 'm  gwiig  to  take  my 
comfort  and  lire  well  long 's  I  do  lire.' 
There 's  everything  in  the  house ;  we 
killed  early,  and  there 's  the  other  hog 
he  set  for  the  first  o'  January  ;  and  he 's 
put  down  a  kag  of  excellent  beef.  The 
soUar 's  got  enough  in  it  lor  a  ri^menti 
I  told  liim  only  yesterday ;  and  says  he, 
*  Betsey,  don't  you  know  it 's  b^er  to 
have  some  to  spare  than  some  to  want? ' 
I  can  see  him  laugh  now." 

"  There 's  plenty  will  need  it,  if  he 
don't,  '  said  Mrs.  Goodsoe,  who  was  a 
dismal,  grasping  aoul,  and  sat  farthest 
from  the  fire. 

Hrs.  Ilaynes  gathered  herself  up 
scorn  f idly,  —  she  did  not  like  her  neigh- 
bor. '*  You  were  a-sayiu'  he  was  going 
to  tlie  selec'men's  meeting,"  said  she. 

*»  Yes,"  said  Betsey.  "  He  said  he 'd 
got  to  get  some  papers,  and  I  offered  to 
feteh  'em ;  bat  he  never  wanted  to  be 
waited  on  ;  and  he  went  up-staili,  —  I 
s'pose  to  that  old  chist  o'  drawers  over- 
bead.  I  heard  a  noise  like  something 
heavy  a-falUng;  and  my  first  thought 
was  lie'd  l^^led  the  ehist  o*  drawers 
over,  for  I  know  the  lower  drawers, 
where  the  sheets  and  pillow-cases  is  kept, 
sUcks  sometimes;  and  then  something 
started  me,  and  come  across  me,  quick  as 
a  flash,  that  there  Mas  something  wrong, 
and  I  gut  up-btairg  aa  quick  as  ever  I 
conld,  and  found  him  laying  on  the  floor." 


I  s'pose  he  did  n't  know  nothiu'  ?  " 
adked  Mrs.  Haynes. 

«  Bless  yon,  no!  I  tried  to  get  him 
op^  and  I  found  I  could  n't.  I  thouglit 
he  was  dead,  but  Isee  Jim  Pierce  a-gmn' 
by, —  he  was  some  use  for  once  in  his 
life,  —  and  I  sent  him  for  help.  Mis' 
lieedle  come  right  over,  bein'  so  near, 
and  Jim  met  the  doctor  up  the  road,  and 
we  got  him  into  bed,  and  there  he  lays. 
It  give  me  a  dreidfiil  start  I  aint  my- 
self yet" 

"  Andrer 's  here,  I  s'poso,"  said  Mrs. 
Haynes,  as  if  she  thought  it  of  very  lit- 
tle consequence. 

"Tes,"  saidBetsqr.  "He'd  walked 
over  to  the  saw-mill  right  after  break- 
fast to  carry  word  about  some  lx)ards 
his  uncle  wanted,  but  he  got  back  just 
as  the  doctor  was  leavin'.  He  '3  been 
real  faithful ;  he  ain't  left  the  old  gentle- 
man a  miuute.  He 's  all  broke  down, 
he  feds  so.  I  never  saw  him  so  di^ 
tressed}  he  ain't  one  that  shows  his  feel- 
ins  much  of  any." 

"  I  think  likely  he  '11  be  married  right 
away  now,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  Ste- 
phen told  me  in  the  summer  that  he 'd 
left  him  about  everything.  He  ain't  no 
such  a  man  as  his  unde,  bat  I  don't 
know  no  harm  of  Andrew."  A  dlenoe 
fell  betweok  the  guests,  and  the  fire 
snapped  once  in  a  while  and  made  such 
a  light  that  tlie  one  little  oil  lamp  might 
have  been  blown  out  for  all  the  good  it 
did ;  nobody  would  have  missed  it. 

**  I  told  our  folks  last  night  there  was 
going  to  be  a  death  over  this  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Goodsoe.  "  I  was  a-looking  out  o' 
the  window  over  this  way  last  night  just 
before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  see  a  great 
bright  light  oome  down ;  and  says. 
There's  a  great  blaae  fdlen  over  Ben- 
nett's way,  and  my  lather  always  said 
it  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  death.  *  He ' 
laughed,  and  says  my  eyes  was  dazzled 
from  setting  before  the  fire.  I 'd  like 
to  know  what  he  '11  say  when  he  hears 
o'  this,"  —  triumphantly.  "  He  went  up 
to  the  wood4ot,  chopping,  before  di^.* 
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I  did  hear  a  death-tick  in  the  wall 
after  I  went  to  bed,  two  or  three  nights 
ago/*  said  Betsey  Morris ;  and  then 
there  was  another  pause. 

"  I  s'pose  I  might  go  up  easy  and  jist 
look  in,  bein'  a  connection,"  ventured 
Mrs.  Haynes  meekly ;  and  luckily  no- 
body opposed  her.  In  fact,  they  had  all 
had  that  satisfaction. 

"  You  might  ask  Andrer  if  he  could 
n't  rise  his  uncle's  head  by  and  by,  so  I 
oould  give  him  a  little  o'  the  broth  ;  he 
aiTx't  eat  the  value  o'  nothin'  since  morn- 
ing, and  he 's  a  hearty  man  when  he 's 
about,"  suggested  Betsey. 

"  Yon  ought  to  help  natur'  all  you 
can,'*  said  Nathan  Martin ;  and  armed 
with  this  sufficient  excuse  Mrs.  Haynea 
went  up-stairs  softly. 

Andrew  Phillips  sat  by  the  bedside, 
looking  as  dismal  as  possible,  —  a  thin, 
dark  young  man  with  a  pleasant  sort  of 
face,  yet  you  always  felt  at  once  that 
yon  could  get  on  just  as  well  without 
him.  »*  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait 
now  until  the  doctor  comes,"  answered 
he  when  he  heard  the  message  from  Bet* 
ley.  •*  Do  sit  down,  Mrs.  Haynes.  I 
have  been  wishing  somebody  would  come 
up,  —  it 's  lonesome  since  it  got  dark. 
Susan  has  n't  sent  any  word,  has  she  ? 
I  sent  Jim  Pierce  over  right  after  din- 
ner, but  I  suppose  he  stopped  in  at  every 
house"  — 

*♦  Not  as  I 've  heard  of,"  said  Mrs. 
Haynes.  "  I 've  only  just  got  here.  I 
was  over  to  Ann's  to  spend  a  day  or  so, 
and  I  never  got  word  about  y'r  uncle 
tiD  past  two  o'clock.  How  does  he  seem 
to  be?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  '»  lost  that  red  look,  but  he  seems 
to  have  failed  all  away  ; "  and  they  both 
went  close  to  the  bed  to  look  at  the  face 
on  the  pillow,  which  showed  at  once 
that  Death  had  come  very  near.  The 
old  man's  eyes  were  shut,  and  he  looked 
pinched  and  sunken,  and  as  if  he  were 
ten  years  older  than  in  the  morning. 
One  hand  that  lay  outside  the  bed  moved 


a  little,  and  the  fingers  picked  at  the 
blanket.  "  Ho  has  n't  stirred  all  day 
except  his  arm,  and  that  hand  once  in  a 
while,  as  you  see  it  now," 

Mrs.  Haynes  knew  better  than  he 
what  it  meant,  and  she  gave  a  long  look 
and  tunied  away  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  He 's  death-struck,"  she  whispered, 
"  but  he  may  hold  out  for  a  good  spell 
yet.  He 's  been  a  master  strong  man  ;  I 
should  lia'  said  yesterday  he  had  as  good 
a  chance  as  any  one  of  us.  He 's  been 
the  best  neighbor  I  ever  had,  I  know 
that,"  and  she  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
did  not  speak  for  a  while.  She  had  not 
taken  it  in  that  her  old  neighbor  was 
ncaring  his  end  until  she  saw  him,  and 
her  excitement  and  curiosity  at  hearing 
the  news  gave  way  to  sincere  sorrow. 
"  He  '11  be  a  great  loss,"  said  she  in  a 
changed  voice,  after  some  little  time.  "  I 
do'  know  but  I  shall  miss  him  more  than 
anybody,  except  it  was  one  of  our  own 
folks." 

"  He 's  been  like  father  and  mother 
both  to  me,"  answered  the  young  man, 
sorrowfully.  "  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
getting  along  without  him." 

**  Yes,  you  '11  have  to  look  out  for  your^ 
self  now,  Andrer,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes. 
"  I  don't  know 's  you  're  to  blame  for 
not  being  of  a  turn  for  farming,  but 
I  s'pose  you  '11  liave  a  wife  to  look 
after,  and  it 's  a  poor  sort  of  a  man  that 
can't  keep  what 's  give  to  him.  Susan 's 
a  good  smart  girl ;  it  11  be  a  great  thing 
for  you  to  have  a  stirrin'  wife."  An- 
drew winced  at  this  thrust,  which  had 
not  been  given  through  any  malice,  for 
Mrs.  Haynes  was  a  kind-hearted  woman, 
if  she  did  happen  to  be  a  little  wanting 
in  tact.  "  You  '11  have  to  put  right  to 
it,  next  summer,  to  fetch  the  place  up. 
I  come  across  the  seven-acre  piece  to 
save  time  as  I  come  along,  and  it 's  run 
out  dreadfully  within  a  year  or  two.  It 
did  n't  look  to  me  as  if  it  would  be  fit 
for  much  more  than  pasture,  unless  it 
had  a  sight  laid  out  on  it  I  don't  see 
how  the  old  gentleman  come  to  neglect 
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it  so ;  be  used  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
{Mini  witk  that  piece  yean  ago,  — he 
cat*  tight  of  hay  off  of  it  one  •peU." 

It  seemed  heartless  to  young  Phillips 
that  she  should  speak  slightingly  of  the 
man  who  lay  there  unable  to  (h  fend 
himself.  "  He  has  Ix  t  u  breaking  up 
this  good  while,"  said  he,  **bat  I  never 
aeemad  to  we  it  before." 

Down  in  the  kitchen  the  neiglibors 
were  talking  together.  Tlie  pitcher  of 
cider  had  come  from  the  very  oldest 
barrel  in  the  cellar,  and  it  had  set  the 
tongues  of  the  company  wagging.  Mr-i. 
Goodsoe  had  gone  home  ;  she  said  with 
a  heavy  sigh  that  there  was  ndbody  hat 
herself  to  do  anything,  and  she  woold 
be  oyer  again  before  bed-time  if  her 
lameness  was  n't  too  bad.  She  tifxl  a 
great  brown-checked  gingham  handker- 
chief over  her  head,  and  pinned  a  de- 
spairing old  black  shawl  tight  round  her 
thin  shoalders,  and  went  oat  into  the 
lught 

yon  can  make  it  conTenient,  I 

hope  you  '11  be  over  in  the  morning, 
Mis*  Goodsoe,"  said  Betsey. 

"  If  it 's  so  that  I  can,"  groaned  the 
departing  goesL 

**  She  woold  n't  miss  of  it,"  snapped 
Hca.  Beed]e»a8  the  door  was  shnt  And 
Betsey  answered,  — • 

"  There!  I  did  n't  want  ht-rno  more  'n 
an  old  fly,  and  she  always  did  make  my 
ileah  creep,  bnt  I  kirnw  Mr.  Dennett 
wouldn't  want  nobody's  feelings  hart*" 
I  don't  see  whai  folks  always  wants 
to  be  complaining  for,"  said  Mrs.  Beedle. 
**  She  always  was  just  bo  wliea  she  was 
a  girl.  Nothin*  ever  suits  her.  She 
ain't  had  no  more  troubles  to  bear  than 
the  rest  of  us,  but  you  never  see  her 
that  she  didn't  have  a  ehapter  to  lay 
before  ye.  I 've  got 's  moch  leelin'  as 
the  next  one,  but  when  folks  drives  in 
their  spiggits  and  wants  to  draw  a  buck- 
etful o'  compassion  every  day  right 
straight  along,  there  does  come  times 
when  it  seems  as  if  the  bar'l  was  getting 
low." 


[My, 

Mr.  Beedle  and  Betsey  chuckled  a 
little  over  tliis,  approvingly.  Mr.  Mai^ 
tin  was  dosing  at  his  end  of  Che  aettle» 

but  presently  he  roused  himself,  and 
asked  Air.  Beedle,  drowsily,  "  Do  yo 
know  what  Otis  got  for  them  sticks  o' 
rock-maple  ?  " 

« I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Beedle ;  they  're 
for  ship  timber,  I  onderstood.  I  heaid 
yisterday  he  was  going  to  oat  soooe  o' 
tibam  white  oaks  near  his  house,  the 
second-sized  ones  ;  they  was  extra  nioe 
ones  for  keels  o'  ves^iels,  1  was  told.** 

"  They  ain't  suitable  for  keels,"  said 
Nathan  scornfully.  He  had  once  worked 
hi  a  ihip^yard,  and  was  always  delight* 
ed  to  parade  his  iapeiior  knowledge  be- 
fore his  land-locked  neighborf:.  ''TImf 
might  he  going  to  use  them  for  kilsoos  or 
sistf  r-kilsons."  This  was  added  after 
grave  reflection,  and  Mr.  Beedle  tried  to 
remember  what  part  of  a  ship  a  flite^ 
keelson  was,  bat  he  eoold  not  do  it ;  and 
he  asked  Betsey  Morris  for  the  lantern, 
and  the  two  men  went  out  to  the  bam 
to  look  after  the  catUe,  leaving  the 
women  alone  together. 

Mb'  Uaynes  seems  to  be  stopping 
np^tairs  qoiten  while,"  said  Mrs.  Beedle. 

'*I  expect  jkndrer's  to  have 
her;  he  ain't  moch  used  to  sickness* 
Poor  Andrer !  I  expect  he  '11  take  it  very 
hard,  losing  of  his  unrle,"  said  Rotsey. 

"Well.  I  tell  ye  a  fat  sorrow 's  a  good 
sight  easier  to  bear  than  a  lean  one ;  and 
then  he's  got  Sasan.  How  that  ghd* 
that  might  have  taken  her  piok,  ever 
oome  to  take  up  with  Andrer  Phillips  k 
more  'n  I  know."  (Mrs.  Iiee<lle's  own 
daughter  had  at  one  time  paid  Andrew 
a  goixl  deal  of  attention.)  "  She  wan't 
one  lo  drop  like  a  ripe  apple  off  a  bough 
the  first  tune  she  got  asked." 

«KowMia'  Baedle»"  said  Betsey  with 
a  good  deal  of  spirit,  '*  Andrer  ain't  the 
worst  fellow  that  ever  was.  She  might 
ha'  done  a  good  deal  worse,  even  if  he 
wa'n't  expectiu'  property.  I  don't  doubt 
she  had  an  eye  to  the  means,  myself,  bat 
he  'a  Btiddy  as  a  dook,  and  his  ande  al- 
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ways  said  be  had  a  good  mind.  He  ain't 
had  to  work  for  his  livin' ;  and  the  old 
sir  never  was  one  that  wanted  to  give  up 
the  reiu«.  He  expected  the  boy  to  live 
hen  alter  him,  and  hs  nerer  had  it  on 
Ui  miMl  to  pat  bin  to  a  tnde.  Ho  11 
aoko  o  fumer  yet  $  there  o  i^jht  o' 
^rie  ttims  out  good  hoasekeepon  that 
never  had  no  care  before  they  was  mar* 
ried.  And  Aiidrer  'a  got  a  sight  o'  book* 
learn  iu'." 

«•  Book-learnia'  I "  said  If rs.  Beedle, 
nith  a  jerk  of  her  head.  "He'aabook- 
lool.  If  ever  there  waa  one.   But  I  uo't 

goin*  to  set  in  judgment,"  she  added  in 
a  different  tone,  Rnddenly  mindful  that 
the  young  man  was  likely  to  be  her 
nearest  and  richest  neighbor  iu  a  few 
hours.  ^  I  always  aet  OTerything  by  his 
■other.  Her  and  no  was  the  aamo 
jear'a  diild'in,  and  was  f etehed  np  to- 
gether. Don't  ever  hint  I  said  anything 
that  was  n't  pheasant  I  ain't  one  that 
want*  to  make  trouble,  and  he'll  find 
me  a  good  neighbor.  Anybody  has  to 
spt^  out  sometioaes." 

I  ain*t  one  to  make  trodUoi  neather," 
oaid  Betsey.  "I've  wondered  some- 
tfnift,  myself,  he  did  n't  qmdge  up  and 
be  somebo<ly ;  his  uncle  never  woul*l  ha' 
thwarto'l  liim.  but  then  he  never  give  a 
sign  he  was  n't  satisfied.  And  Andrer 
never  give  him  a  misbeholden  word,  — 
I  oan  aaawer  for  that." 

The  doctor  eamo  and  want,  telling  the 
women  that  he  coold  not  M^T  how  long 
the  patient  might  last 

**  I  s'pose  folks  knows  of  it  all  over 
town  ?  "  asked  lietsey,  meekly  conscious 
o<  the  importance  of  the  oooasion  and 
mBt  own  oonse^oenoa* 

«Tea,  yea,"  said  the  dootor,  who  stood 
warming  his  great  far  coat  before  tho 
Are,  having  declined  the  offer  of  supper 
or  something  hot,  for  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home.  His  gig  rattled  away  out 
fd  the  yard,  and  sUeuce  once  more  fell 
m  tho  hooso.  Andrew  camo  down- 
iiaiiBforn  littlo  wfaOo,  looUng  grieved 
«id  tbod^  and  mM  that  ho  meant  to 


watch,  at  least  nntil  midnight ;  the  doo* 
tor  thought  that  his  uncle  might  be  00n> 
scious  before  ho  died.  Then  Mrs. 
Haynes  came  down,  and  after  a  while 
Mn.  Beedle  and  Betsey  tiptoed  up  the 
atoin,  and  as  they  listened  ontside  tho 
door  they  heard  some  one  speakmg. 

**  You  don't  suppose  he 's  got  hb  rea- 
son ?  "  whispered  one  to  the  other,  and 
they  waited  a  minute  or  two*  it  Was  very 
cold  in  the  little  entry. 

**  Tes,  sir,"  they  heard  Andrew  say 
gently,  *<yon*vo  had  an  ill  tarn;"  and 
then  all  was  silent  again. 

"  I  must  n't  forget  those  town  orders. 
I  can't  seem  to  think  wh(>re  they  are," 
said  a  weak  voice  that  was  as  uulike  as 
possible  the  cheerful  loud  tone  iu  which 
Mr.  Dennett  had  usually  spoken. 

« Don't  try  to  thiiOc,  nnde,"  aaid 
Andrew.  ''Don't  yon  feel  as  if  yon 
oonld  eat  a  little  btoth?"  Bnt  there  was 
no  answer. 

"  I  shan't  stand  for  selec'man  another 
year ;  it '»  a  good  deal  o'  trouble,"  said 
the  weak  voice,  after  a  minute  or  two. 

'*Ho  tUnks  it's  this  momin',.poor 
creatn/,"  whispered  Betsey.  **I gnem 
I  'II  step  down  and  get  that  broth  ;  what 
do  you  think?  Perhaps  he  would  take 
a  little."  But  when  she  came  back  she 
found  it  was  not  wanted.  Mrs.  Beedle 
had  gone  in,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
lay  dying.  They  stood  by  tho  hOdsido 
watching,  with  awoetmek  &oe6,  whilo 
the  mortal  part  of  him  fought  fiercely 
for  a  minute  to  keep  its  soul,  which  had 
gently  and  surely  taken  itself  away. 
There  was  this  miuute  of  distress  and 
agony,  and  afterward  the  tired  and  use- 
leia  body  was  still.  Tho  oM  man's  fsoo 
took  on  a  iwoet  and  strange  look  of  sal- 
isfae^on,  —  a  look  of  rest,  as  if  it  fonnd 
its  gleep  of  death  most  welcome  and 
pleiisant.  So  soon  it  was  over,  the  go- 
ing away  which  the  bravest  ot  us  shud- 
der at  sometimes  and  dread ;  but  dying 
aeema  aftor  all,  to  those  who  wateh  it 
oAeneat,  a  simple  and  natnrsl  and  bieia* 
od  thing,  and  one  foigeto  tho  lifeless 
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body  in  a  sudden  eaj^rness  to  follow  tba 
living  soul  into  the  new  world. 

The  funeral  was  appointed  for  Satur- 
day, and  erexybody  waa  bosy.  AadHttiw 
matincdTely  took  commMid,  and  Betaey 
Mid  the  women  who  oamo  to  help  her 
consulted  him  with  unwonted  deference. 
The  house  had  to  be  swept  and  dusted 
and  put  in  order,  and  there  were  great 
preparations  going  on  in  the  kitchen ; 
for  old  Mr.  Demietl  had  bean  a  hospita- 
ble man,  and  it  ahonld  not  be  said  that 
any  one  went  away  from  liia  lunue  hv^ 

"  I  declare,  it  don't  seem  more  than 
yesterday  it  was  Thanksgiving,  and  lie 
made  me  make  up  double  the  mince  pies 
I  did  last  year.  I  little  thought  what 
they  was  going  to  be  for,"  said  Betsey 
Morris,  whose  heart  was  very  sad. 

The  morning  after  Mr.  Dennett  had 
died,  a  letter  came  for  him  from  an  old 
friend  in  lioston,  wlio  had  left  that  part 
of  the  country  in  his  boyhood,  and  bad 
made  liis  f ortone  and  beoome  rich  and 
prmninent  None  of  liis  own  family 
were  living  there,  and  he  claimed  Mr. 
Dennett's  hospitality  on  the  score  of 
their  early  friendshij)  and  the  occasion- 
al business  letters  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them  since.  Andrew  was  a  little 
afraid  at  first  to  tell  Betsey  of  this  ad- 
ditional care,  but  she  reoeived  the  news 
graciously.  She  stud,  monmfttlly,  how 
pleased  the  old  gentleman  would  have 
been  ;  but  she  thought  also  that  she 
would  show  the  city  guest  that  they 
knew  how  to  do  things  if  they  did  live 
in  the  eoontry,  and  since  her  pride  as  a 
hoQsekeeper  was  put  to  its  ntmost  test, 
she  was  not  sorry  to  have  so  worthy  a 
spectator  among  her  audience. 

But  a  new  interest  quickly  followed 
this,  for  one  of  the  women  whispered  to 
another  that  Andrew  could  not  find  the 
wilL  He  had  snppoaed  that  it  was  safe 
in  the  keeping  of  old  Mr.  Estes,  who  was 
the  only  lawyer  in  that  region  ;  but  Mr. 
Estes  had  happened  to  say  that  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Mr.  Deuaett  had  tak- 


[July, 

en  it  home  with  him.  Andrew  was  told 
that  it  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  blue 
letter-paper,  and  sealed  with  a  wafer. 

<*I  kdnd  aU  Uurough  the  papers  in 
the  desk  np^tairs,"  said  he  to  Mrs. 
Haynes,  "  and  in  my  uncle's  coat  poc^ 
ets,  but  I  can't  seem  to  find  it."  It  was 
an  evident  relief  to  tell  this,  and  Mrs. 
Haynes  was  at  onco  much  interested. 

It  must  have  slipped  between  some  of 
the  other  tilings,  or  he  may  hare  tied  it 
up  with  some  old  faHls,  <xt  something,  by 
mistake.  I  suppose  Betsey  don't  know?* 

But  she  did  not,  and  was  deeply  con- 
cerned, for  she  had  long  indulged  hopes 
of  a  legacy.  She  helped  Andrew  look 
all  through  the  pigeon-holes  again,  and 
in  every  likely  uad  unlikely  place  they 
oodd  tliink  ol ;  but  it  was  no  use,  and 
the  fear  took  possession  of  them  that 
Mr.  Dennett  might  have  destroyed  it, 
meaning  to  make  another  will,  and  never 
had  done  so. 

He  told  me  only  a  week  or  two 
ago,"  said  Andrew, "  that  everything  was 
going  to  be  mine,  and  I  might  do  as  I 
chose.  I  was  speaking  to  him  about  the 
bam  ;  you  know  he  had  set  his  mind  on 
altering  it.  I  don't  know  what  to  think," 
and  he  went  to  the  bedside  and  lilted  the 
sheet  from  the  dead  man's  face  ;  but  ho 
looked  wliite  and  indifferent,  and  lupt 
his  secrets. 

The  days  crept  by  until  Saturday,  and 
each  night  two  neighbors  came  to  watch, 
after  the  old  custom ;  and  those  who 
were  lying  awake  in  the  house  heard 
them  every  little  while  tramp  up  the 
stairs  and  down  again,  and  the  gnunUe 
of  thmr  voiees  as  they  talked  together 
in  the  kitchen,  trying  to  keep  thenuelves 
awake.  On  Friday  3Ir.  Dunning  came, 
and  was  shocked  to  tind  that  the  only 
person  he  really  cared  very  much  to  see 
had  80  lately  died ;  but  he  aooepted  An* 
drew's  invitation,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  stay  until  after  the  funeral,  discover- 
ing that  it  was  expected  of  him  and 
looked  upon  as  desirable.  There  was  a 
Strange  contrast  between  him  and  his 
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old  friend  ;  the  city  maa  looked  much 
jmiDger  in  his  well-fitting  clothes,  and 
lis  quick,  twiiinew  like  mamier  g»T6  him 
aa  asr  cil  youth  whieh  was  in  great  eoB^ 
tnalto  Mr.  Dennett's  alow,  farmer-like 
wavs.  As  he  had  grown  older  he  had 
found  himself  thinking  more  and  moro 
ab<:>ut  the  |>eople  he  had  known  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  the  places  where  ho  had 
voilnd  and  played.  It  aeened  itrange  ftt 
im  to  aea  luurdly  aiqr  fiuwliar  &oe8,  and 
he  bad  a  curious  sense  of  lonelinees  as  he 
tat,  himself  an  object  of  great  interest, 
among  the  mourners;  and  the  [jomp  and 
piety  of  the  old-fashioned  country  funer- 
al interested  him  Dot  a  little.  The  peo- 
ple gathered  from  &r  and  near  to  pay 
teipeet  to  the  food  man  who  had  died ; 
and  they  came  in  by  twos  and  threes, 
with  solemn  faces,  to  look  at  him,  and 
many  of  them  touched  his  face,  lest  they 
mi^ht  have  bad  dreams  of  him.  It  was 
the  first  time  his  friends  had  come  to  his 
hoon  and  ha  had  not  welcomed  them, 
hat  ha  by  In  his  eoflb  nnmhidM  of 
them  all,  looking  strange  and  priest-like 
in  the  black  robe  in  which  they  had 
*hroudt,-d  him.  It  was  a  bleak,  cold  day, 
and  be  would  have  looked  more  com- 
fortable, and  certainly  more  familiar,  in 
Ui  own  old  ooat  that  was  £ided  a  little 
an  tibe  shonlders. 

Betsey  Morris  was  dressed  in  proper 
Uack.  and  %va.s  crying  «>oftly,  with  a  big 
pocket  handkerchief  held  close  to  her 
face,  which  she  occasionally  moved  aside 
a  little  aa  the  people  eame  in,  to  dart  a 
l^anee  at  them.  Andrew  looked  worn 
and  anzioaB.  Every  one  told  him  that 
Aawill  most  be  found,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  certain,  and  if  it  did  not  come 
to  light  he  w:i8  left  penniless.  Ho  was 
only  the  nephew  of  Stephen  Deuntitt's 
wife,  and  though  he  had  been  always 
treated  as  a  son  he  had  nerer  been  fuw 
mally  adopted.  Several  people  noticed 
that  he  liad  a  manly  look  that  they  never 
had  freen  before,  hot  fat  his  part  he  lelt 
help1>iS8  and  adrift. 

After  a  long  and  solemn  silence  the 


old  minister  rose  to  speak  of  the  depart- 
ed pillar  of  the  church  and  town,  as  ho 
called  Hr.  Dennett  and  the  old  dock 
in  the  kitchen  ti^ed  loader  than  ever 
in  the  hash  that  followed.  After  the  re- 
marks were  ended  he  lifted  the  great 
Bible  which  was  lying  ready  on  the  light 
stand,  and  read  slowly  and  reverently 
that  short  and  solemn  hist  chapter  of  £o* 
«Iesiastes$  and,  though  there  were  few- 
er yonnif  pe(^  to  heed  the  preacher's 
warning  than  old  people  to  regret  their 
long  delay,  it  seemed  to  fit  the  occasion 
best.  '*  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed, 
or  the  golden  bowl  broken,"  he  read  in 
his  trembling  voice  ;  for  man  goeth  to 
his  long  home,  and  themoomersgo  about 
the  streets."  He  thought  of  his  Idnd 
friend  and  generous  parishioner,  and  it 
was  said  afterward  tliat,  thou^'h  the  old 
parson  was  an  able  preacher  and  gifted 
in  prayer,  he  never  had  spoken  as  he  did 
that  day.  He  knew  this  chapter  by 
heart ;  he  had  read  it  at  many  a  fimeral 
before,  and  he  repeated  the  last  few 
verses,  lowering  the  Bible  as  be  held  it 
in  his  arms,  for  it  was  heavy.  And  out 
from  between  the  leaves  slid  a  thin  fold- 
ed paper,  which  went  wavering  through 
the  air  to  the  floor ;  it  was  sealed  with 
a  big  red  wafer,  and  one  or  two  persons 
who  sat  dose  by  and  saw  it  knew  by  a 
sudden  instinct  that  it  was  the  miming 
will. 

Andrew  Phillips  turned  very  pale  for 
a  moment,  and  then  as  suddenly  flushed. 
He  started  from  his  chaur,  hut  his  re- 
spect for  the  time  and  place  diedced 
him,  and  with  great  propriety  he  nodded 
to  the  old  woman  at  whose  feet  it  had 
fallen,  —  a  distant  connection  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  feeble,  wheezing  oM  creature,  — 
who  had  made  a  great  uHurt  to  bo  pres- 
ent Slie  stooped  orer  stiffly  and  inched 
itnp;  die  looked  as  if  it  were  only  acom- 
monplaoe  p^>er,  which  must  not  litter 
the  floor  on  such  a  day.  The  minister 
had  already  begun  his  prayer,  but  when 
he  besought  the  Lord  that  the  memory 
of  the  departed  might  be  a  lesson,  and 
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tibat  the  young  man  on  whom  his  maxi- 
tle  was  to  fall  might  prove  hiiDself  ww- 
thy  of  it,  Andrew  prayed  for  bimielf 
Btill  more  ]ieartOy,aBd  before  the  wBkor 
lid  was  Kcrewe<l  down  he  bent  over  and 
kissed  his  uncle's  forehead.  Some  of 
the  women  s  eyes  tilled  with  tears :  he 
might  not  be  a  go>ahead  young  man,  but 
Ua  fomdneM  for  bia  mide  waa  nnaffecfr- 
ed,  and,  heang  hia  unde'a  hm  and 
atanding  in  his  plaoe^  his  feelings  were 
mur-li  more  to  be  respected  tiiaa  if  lie 
were  still  a  dependent. 

When  the  mourners  were  called  out 
he  meuut,  us  he  went  by  old  Mt-s.  Town- 
er'a  chair,  to  take  the  wilL  He  had 
tried  to  call  her  attention,  and  make  her 
understand  that  he  wanted  the  paper ;  bnt 
she  was  dull  of  sight,  and  sat  there  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  with  intense  inter- 
est. Andrew  was  shy,  and  he  had  a  hor- 
ror of  seeming  anxious  about  the  prop- 
erty before  all  the  people ;  and  ^en  he 
and  Betsey  were  eaUed  (Mr,  Lysander 
Dennett  and  family,  the  only  cousins, 
not  responding),  he  went  out  into  the 
yard,  a  little  uneasy  at  heart,  to  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  processiou. 

They  walked  two  by  two  across  the 
wind-blown  field  to  the  little  famUy 
hnrying-groond.  It  waa  a  long  proeea- 
don,  and  the  doctor  was  one  of  the 
mourners  ;  he  had  pleaded  in  vain  crit- 
ical cases  in  the  next  town,  for  his  wife, 
mindful  of  the  exactions  of  society, 
would  not  hear  to  any  excuses.  He 
shivered  and  grumbled  as  be  walked 
with  her  to  the  grave.  '*  I  shall  be  out 
every  night  for  a  week  after  this,  look- 
ing after  lung  fevers,"  said  he.  *'  I  don't 
see  why  people  mu8t  go  through  with 
just  so  much  !  "  and  he  hastily  brushed 
away  a  cold  tear  that  had  started  down 
bis  cheek  when  he  eangfat  sight  of  the 
domsy  coffin  as  It  was  carried  onevenly 
along  in  the  hands  of  the  bearers.  Ho 
had  been  deeply  attached  to  old  Mr. 
Dennett,  Imt  the  people  in  front  thought 
he  showed  very  little  feeling.  When 
tbey  were  neariug  the  house  agaiu  some 


one  came  runniog  out  and  spoke  to  the 
doctor,  who  followed  him  hniiiedly ;  the 
wwd  waa  passed  from  one  to  another 

that  old  widow  Towner  was  in  some 
kind  of  a  fit,  and  Andrew's  first  thought 
was  of  the  will,  for  it  was  she  who  had 
it  in  her  pocket. 

She  had  stayed  behind  to  keep  the 
hoosei  bebg  so  feeUe,  and  spent  with 
a  long  walk  in  the  cdd.  **Foolish  for 
old  people  to  be  out  in  such  peri>hing 
weather,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself  as 
he  bent  over  her.  "She's  gone,  poor 
soul,"  he  told  the  startled  people  who 
were  crowding  round  him.  She  was 
lying  near  the  Hre-phMe,  on  the  kitohaB 
floor;  she  had  been  potting  on  sone 
wood.  "  I 've  been  expecting  this,  — 
she 's  had  a  heart  complaint  these  twen^ 
years,"  said  the  doctor. 

And  the  will  had  disappeared  again. 
Tbey  looked  in  her  pocket,  but  it  was 
not  there^  and  there  was  no  trace  of  St 
anywhere ;  only  at  the  side  of  the  flie 
were  some  scraps  of  half-burnt  writing 
paper,  —  the  order  in  which  people  had 
been  called  out  to  Uike  tln  ir  places  in 
the  procession.  "  I  meant  to  keep  that," 
said  Betsey  Morris,  almost  angrily. 
Whether  the  old  widow  had  been  •  little 
dased,  and  had  burnt  the  will  also,  no> 
body  knew,  but  it  was  certaunly  gone. 
She  had  been  trying  to  put  the  hou'^e  in 
order  a  little ;  some  of  the  borrowed 
chairs  were  already  standing  outside  the 
door,  for  she  was  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  honae.  Poor  little  drudge  I 
ahe  had  worked  to  the  very  end. 

It  was  almost  too  great  an  excitement 
for  the  towns-people;  most  of  them  had 
just  heard  of  the  missing  will  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  crowd  of  wagons  dis- 
appeared slowly.  This  sudden  death 
was  a  great  drawback  to  the  foneral 
feast,  hot  Betaey  managed  skillfnlly  to 
muster  those  guests  who  Were  to  stay, 
for  that  was  an  important  part  of  the 
rites.  Poor  old  widow  Towner  was 
comfortably  dls[>osed  of,  and  wrapped  in 
some  coverlids,  and  carried  away  ou  the 
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ioor  of  A  wagon  to  tlio  detolmte  lltde 
Ihdt  booao  wlwie  ihe  had  livad  alone 

for  many  years ;  aad  then  the  tables  were 
laid,  and  the  company  grayelj  ate  and 

draiik  their  fill. 

Andrew  saw  his  lady-love  alone  only 
lor  ft  nunnte  after  the  funeraL  **I 
«Wi  I  eoold  stay  and  help  yon  look  fur 
it*"  said  she^  xbni  father  says  there 's  a 
siomeoming  and  we 'd  better  get  home.*' 
It  annoyed  him  to  find  that  her  only 
thou^'ht  was  of  the  will.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  uppermost  in  his  own  mind,  but  he 
had  too  lately  aeon  ina  oldest  and  h!nd- 
ast  friend  put  into  a  frosen  grave  to  he 
^to  forgetful  of  him,  and  he  would 
have  liked  best  for  Susan  to  sympathize 
with  the  better  part  of  his  thoughts.  It 
flashtrd  through  his  miud  that  ho  had 
once  beard  some  one  say  that  Susan  had 
an  oje  to  the  windwaid,hat  he  held  her 
hand  the  mora  affeetionately  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  he  helped  her  into  her  father's 
wmgoOf  and  tucked  in  the  buffalo  skin 
with  care  by  way  of  making  amends  for 
such  injur^tico.  Tlu  re  had  been  times 
when  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  Susun 
eoald  Doi  naderstand  his  best  thoughts, 
and  that  she  was  a  little  hored  If  he 
talk<^  about  subjects  instead  of  people, 
and  li<-  si<j;hed  a  little  and  felt  lonely  as 
he  He  at  back  to  tlio  lioiHe.  "  The  liiglior 
yon  climb,  the  fewer  you  have  for  cora- 
peoy,'*  he  said  to  himself ;  and  it  struck 
him  aa  being  a  very  fine  thought. 

Then  was  a  good  deal  of  eonT«fs»> 
tioQ  going  on  in  the  house,  and  as  he 
opraed  the  kitchen  door,  where  the  wom- 
en were  busy  clearinj^  away  the  sujiper, 
there  waii  a  sadden  hash.  To  tell  the 
trnth,  they  had  been  taking  sides  on  the 
qnmtinn  of  Sosan's  bdng  willuBg  to  taiar> 
ly  him  if  the  will  oould  not  be  found. 

"  You  need  n't  tell  me,"  said  our 
friend  Mrs.  Beedle,  aa  she  stood  at  the 
doMrt  putting  away  some  plate:j.  "  Su- 
san never 'd  bad  him  in  the  world  if  it 
had  n't  baas  lor  the  property.  I  always 
thongM  ^  *^  *  looked  another  way  if 
the  doUan  had  n't  shone  hi  bar  ayes.  I 


don't  Uame  her.  I  duraldn*t  pick  out 
Andrer  for  his  self  alone.  I 'd  as  soon 
live  on  b'iled  rice  the  year  round.  I  like 
to  see  a  young  fellow  that 's  got  some 
snap  to  him." 

But  tliere,  now  he 's  got  to  be  his 
own  master  he  may  start  up,"  suggested 
some  one.  «I  always  thought  well  ol 
Andrer.** 

Land,  so  did  I ! "  said  Mrs.  Beedle, 
with  surprise.  "  I  ain't  saying  nothing 
against  him.  Wliat  do  you  gness  old 
lady  Towner  could  a  done  with  the  will  ? 
It  don't  serai  like  her  to  have  burnt  it. 
Bat  she  need  n't  have  bnmt  the  paper 
o^  names  for  the  procesrion;  theyVe 
usually  kept.  I  know  we 've  got  'em  to 
our  house  for  every  funeral  that 's  been 
bince  1  can  remember  :  grand'ther's,  and 
graudma'am's,  and  old  Aunt  llitty's,  and 
alL  She  had  an  awfnl  sight  o'  folks 
follow  her.  Ton  know  she  waVt  bat 
half-sister  to  grand'ther,  and  owned  ludf 
the  farm.  'Twas  her  right  to  have  a 
goml  funeral,  anil  Aie  had  it ;  they  set 
out  the  best  there  was.  Her  own  moth- 
er was  a  Shepley,  and  she  had  over  thirty 
own  cousins  on  the  SbepK  y  side,  and 
they  were  a  dreadf  ol  clannish  set  I 
know  we  set  the  sapper  table  over  five 
times ;  mother  always  said  it  wjis  a  real 
pleasant  occasion  ;  't  was  in  September, 
and  a  beautiful  day  for  a  funeral,  and 
all  the  family  gathered  togetlier.  1  don't 
mora  *n  jnst  remember  it  myself.  Aunt 
ffitty  was  in  her  ninety-fonrth  year,  and 
of  course  her  death  was  n't  no  calamity^ 
for  she  hadn't  had  her  mind  for  above 
two  years.  I  was  small,  Imt  1  can  see 
just  how  she  looked.  She 'd  get  a  wurd 
fixed  in  her  mind  in  the  morning,  and 
she 'd  keep  it  a-guiug  all  day  ;  sometimes 
she'd  call  grand'ther  by  name,  and  I 
reelect  one  day  she  said  di^  divil, 
divil,  till  it  seemed  as  if  we  oonldn*t 
stand  it  no  longer." 

I  do  hope  1  shan't  out-live  my  use- 
fulness," whined  a  thin  little  old  woman 
b  Uack.  **Ialways  hadadroado' ha- 
Ing  a  buden  to  othen." 
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«<I  saj,"  laid  Hn.  Beedle  sfeooay, 
"  that  oM  folks  has  a  right  to  be  nuoD- 
tained  and  done  for ;  it  ain't  no  favor  to 
them.  It  looks  dreadful  hard,  to  me, 
that  after  you 've  toiled  all  your  good 
years,  and  liii<l  up  what  you  could,  and 
stood  in  your  lot  and  place  as  long  as 
yoa  had  strength,  the  minute  you  get 
feeble  jonVe  begrudged  the  food  you 
eat  aad  the  chair  yon  set  on.  What 's 
the  use  of  scanting  yourself  and  laying 
up  a  little  somcthin',  and  seeing  other 
folks  spend  it !  Snuie  ain't  got  no  fcel- 
in's  for  the  old,  but  fur  my  part  I  like 
to  make  'em  leel  of  oooaeqneiioe.'' 

<*Foor  dd  Mis'  Towner  1"  said  a 
pleasant^faoed  woman.  **  It  keeps 
iligover  me  about  her;  somehow  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  she  had  been  dreadful  deso- 
late, livin'  all  alone  so.  She  would  do 
it  i  many 's  the  time  we  Ve  asked  her  to 
our  boose  to  stop  ihroqgh  a  oold  spdl 
or  a  storm,  bat  she  nevw  seemed  in- 
dined.  I  thought  when  I  see  her  com- 
ing in  to-day  she 'd  better  be  to  home ; 
but  she  always  was  a  great  hand  to  go 
to  funerals  when  she  could,  and  then 
bein'  a  connection,  too.  Mis'  Ash  and 
Mis*  Thompson  said  they 'd  himy  home 
and  be  to  her  plaoe  by  tiie  time  tliey 
got  her  there." 

"  I  s*posc  likely  she  had  a  little  some* 
thing  laid  up  ?  "  asked  Betsey  Morris. 

"  Enough  to  bury  her,  it 's  likely.  I 
luiow  of  her  having  thirty-eight  dollars 
she  got  for  some  wood  a  Spell  ago.  Yon 
know  she  owned  a  little  wood-lot  over 
in  the  Smball  tract.  She  picked  up  a 
little  now  and  then  sellin'  eggs,  but  I 
guess  she  ain't  earnt  anything  tailoring 
this  good  while,  her  eyes  have  been 
fail  in'  her  so.'* 

Tiie  vnll  had  not  been  mentioned 
dnoe  Andrew  had  come  in  and  seated 
Umself  on  the  settle,  which  had  been 
poshed  back  from  its  usual  place.  It 
had  grown  dark,  and  people  had  said  it 
was  no  use  to  hunt  any  longer,  and  ho 
bad  not  the  courage  to  go  on  with  the 
■earohs  beside,  be  conld  only  look  in  the 


same  places  over  again.  He  could  not 
help  foeling  worried ;  he  was  impatient 

for  the  morrow  to  come.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  all  this  suffering  and  loss  was 
felt  by  himself  alone.  It  was  like  a 
tornado  that  liad  blown  through  his  life, 
but  everybody  else  appeared  to  be  on  the 
whole  enjoying  it,  and  tO  have  a  great 
deal  to  talk  about  He  tfaong^t^  as  he 
listened  to  the  busy,  gossiping  women, 
how  cheerless  and  friendless  an  old  sge 
must  be  when  there  was  no  money  in  a 
man's  pocket,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  felt  poor,  and  fearful  of  the 
fntore,  which  had  always  seemed  secure 
until  then.  He  remembered  how  often 
his  undo  had  said,  "  It 's  a  odd  world 
when  you  *ve  nothing  to  give  it ; "  and 
somehow  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  his  own  mind  between  his  sitting 
there,  uncertain  and  almost  uuuoticci^ 
and  his  receiving  the  people  earlier  in 
the  aftvnoon,  as  the  chief  mourner  and 
his  ancle's  heir.  He  was  the  master  of 
the  house  for  the  time  being ;  to  be  sure, 
the  will  was  missing  then,  but  now  it 
had  disappeared  almost  before  his  face 
and  eyes.  This  sudden  change  in  his 
fortunes  seemed  very  strange  and  sad 
to  him,  and  he  wished  Susan  had  not 
gone  home.  Thdr  love  for  each  other 
was  left,  at  any  rate,  and  he  was  rich 
again  in  the  thought  that  she  was  his ; 
and  then  a  dreadful  doubt  came,  —  what 
if  she  bad  an  eye  to  the  windward  ?  But 
he  crushed  this  serpent  of  a  thought  ii^ 
stantly. 

Later  Mr.  Dunning  came  in  ;  he  had 
gone  home  with  some  old  acquaintances 
who  lived  not  far  away,  and  had  spent 
part  of  the  evening.  The  snow  had 
already  begun  to  sift  down  as  it  thero 
vrere  a  long  suxtm  coming;  Uie  people 
had  all  gone  awaj,  and  Andrew  and  Bet* 
scy  Morris  and  their  guest  wore  left  to 
themselves. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  this  trouble  is 
about  the  will,"  said  Mr.  Dunning ;  and 
Andrew  went  over  the  story  briefly. 

«It  looks  dark  for  you,"  sakl  Mr. 
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DDoning,  "  bat  it  does  n't  seem  as  if 
anybody  in  their  senses  would  bum  such 
a  thing  without  kuowiDg  what  it  was ; 
homvmt,  ahe  may  not  hftfv  betn  in  Imt 
■BWM.  It  ii  ft  pity  yoa  did  not  tilce 
it  joonelf,  bolove  yoa  left  the  house." 
B^wy  Uiou<;ht  so  too,  and  could  have 
mentioned  that  everybody  said  it  was 
juft  like  him.  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
fche  might  have  put  it  back  in  the  Bible 
again,  thinking  it  Hit  ft  ImdUj  raoord, 
ornmethiDgof  tfiatkind.'' 

"I  thought  of  that,  and  I  looked 
there,  hni  I  could  not  find  it,"  said  An- 
drew; but  he  went  into  the  best  room 
and  brought  out  the  Bible,  and  looked 
through  it  carefully,  leaf  by  leaf. 

"Wko  it  the  hair  ftt  Uw?"  nakod 
Mr.  Dnmiiiig ;  and  ho  wm  told  that  it 
was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Dennotfa,  old  Lf^ 
under  Dennett,  who  lived  seventeen  or 
eifjhteen  miles  away.  It  would  have 
btT-n  a  gre^it  sorrow  to  the  old  gentle- 
man if  he  had  thought  of  his  property 
going  in  thftt  dinotioO. 

^'Howoold  have  givonwhat  ho  had 
to  tho  State  sooner  than  hftvo  such  a 
thing  happen!"  said  Betsey,  excitedly. 
"  I  h>elieve  he 'd  turn  over  ia  his  grave. 
You  know  he  was  a  very  set  mao,  but 
he  did  have  excellent  judgment*' 

"I  wish  I  had  ooom  a  little  aooner ; 
I  dkMld  like  to  have  teen  Stephen 
^giin,''  ^aid  Mr.  Dnnning  $  and  they 
were  all  silent  for  a  time. 

Why  don't  you  put  your  uncle's 
death  in  the  Bible,  now  you 've  got  it 
i^t  here,  Andrer  ?  "  asked  Betsey,  and 
she  hrought  the  Httle  stone  bottle  of  ink, 
and  Andrew  carefully  wrote  the  name 
and  date.  He  was  tho  last  of  them," 
said  Betsey  mournfully,  "  and  they  was 
•Jways  res{>ectablt;  folks.  1  6Ui)pose  you 
remember  the  old  people  well  an  I  do, 
Mr.  DanniDg  ?  **  — 

Mr.  Don^ng  was  not  nsed  to  feeUnf 
Jeepyat  half  past  nine,  thoii|^thathoiir 
was  onosually  lato  for  his  entertainerSi 
snd  finding  that  he  seenie<l  disj^osed  to 
linger,  Andrew  put  more  wood  on  the 


fire,  and  drew  some  cider,  and  brouijht  . 
some  apples  from  the  cellar;  an<l  tho 
guest  seemed  very  comfortable.  It  was 
like  did  times,  he  said.  He  asked  An- 
drew a  great  many  qqestions  about  tho 
old  dwellers  in  the  town,  —  what  had 
become  of  the  boys  and  girls  he  used  to 
know ;  and  at  last  ho  asked  the  young 
man  some  questions  about  himself,  and 
suddenly  said  with  a  dii'ectuess  that  was 
startling,  *'  In  ease  of  Uw  will's  not  tom- 
ing  np,  wliat  do  yoa  mean  to  do? ** 

'*  I  have  hardly  bad  time  to  think," 
said  Andrew,  flushing;  and  then,  being 
sure  of  sympathy,  he  opened  his  heart 
to  the  gray-headed  man,  who  seemed 
to  him  to  be  iiuij>hing  his  life  while 
ho  was  jost  beginning.  *'I  beUere  I 
havo  n't  a  very  good  ropotation,  Mr. 
Donning,  bat  I  feel  sore  I  could  make 
something  of  mvself  if  I  had  the  chance. 
I  never  have  had  anything  to  do  that  I 
liked  to  do.  I  never  took  to  farming ; 
my  uncle  never  wanted  to  give  up  tho 
leins,  and  I  did  n't  want  him  to^  Ho 
oould  n't  bear  the  thought  of  my  going 
away  and  leaving  him,  and  you  know 
there  is  n't  much  business  in  a  farming 
town  like  this  for  a  young  man.  I  don't 
kuow  which  way  to  turu,"  said  poor  An- 
drew, a  sense  of  the  misery  of  the  situ- 
ation coming  over  him  as  it  never  had 
before.  "I  don't  want  to  blame  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had,  but  I  wish  now  he 
had  put  me  to  some  business  or  other." 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Dunning 
absently.  "It  would  have  made  it  eas- 
ier for  you,  perhaps ;  but  if  you  did  n't 
start  of  your  own  aooocd,  to  probably 
did  n't  want  to  push  you{  he  was  glad 
to  have  you  here.  Aly  boys  are  all  scat- 
tered ; "  and  then  he  said  no  more  for  a 
while.  Andrew  felt  half  rebuked,  and 
half  convinced  that  it  hud  been  right  to 
Stay  at  home.  •  He  suspected  that  his 
guest  was  thinking  of  his  own  afiairs, 
and  wished  be  had  not  told  so  long  a 
story. 

All  night  long  Andrew  turne<l  and 
tossed  in  his  bed,  and  thought  about  his 
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troubles  until  bis  head  ached,  and  it  was 
a  relief  when  it  was  time  to  get  up  in 
the  eiirly  (l;irk  morning  and  go  out  to 
feed  the  cuttle.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
•od  breakfast  was  orer,  they  all  hnnted 
again  for  the  wfll,  high  and  low,  vp- 
stairs  and  down,  bat  it  was  no  me  $  and 
later  they  went  decorously  to  meeting. 
The  neijrlibors  came  in,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
ning  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  was 
treated  with  great  ceremony  and  honor. 
He  was  a  well4aiown  nan,  and  his  oom- 
ing  was  taken  as  a  great  laror.  Mr. 
l>ennett'8  fame  had  been  only  provin- 
cial, and  Andrew's  perplexities  would 
wait  to  be  considered  later.  It  was  a 
very  exciting  time,  and  the  people  met 
together  iu  the  farm-house  kitchens  uud 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  one  another. 
One  day  had  been  mnoh  like  another 
for  a  great  while  before  that  week,  and 
life  had  been  like  reading  (me  page  of  a 
book  over  and  over  again. 

Early  Monday  morning  Mr.  Dunning 
went  away.  Andrew  drove  him  over 
to  the  Tillage  to  take  the  stage.  He 
nsed  to  dream  in  his  boyhood  that  he 
would  cr>me  Lack  some  day  a  rich  man  ; 
the  dream  had  come  true  ;  but  there  was 
after  all  a  dreary  pathos  in  it.  Every- 
body had  made  a  king  of  him,  and  had 
seemed  proud  if  he  remembered  them, 
and  yet — he  did  not  care  as  he  used  to 
thbk  he  shoold.  He  said  he  meant  to 
come  back  in  the  summer,  and  he  told 
Andrew  that  he  hoped  to  find  him  master 
of  the  place ;  and  Andrew  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  smile.  "If  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  you  must  let  me  know,  my 
boy,"  said  he.  I  thought  a  great  deal 
of  year  nnde;  he  did  me  some  good 
tarns  when  we  were  young  together." 

"  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he 
wished  he  could  see  you  again,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  He  would  have  been  so 
pleased  to  have  this  visit.  He  osed  to 
wp9iSL  of  your  sitting  together  always  at 
school,  and  he  used  to  be  so  proud  when 
he  read  your  name  in  the  papers." 

lir.  Dunning  coughed  a  little  and 


looked  away,  and  aske<l  the  name  of  ono 
of  the  hills  which  he  had  forgotten. 
"  Yes,  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him  once 
more,"  he  said  after  a  few  miuutes ;  and 
then  he  waa  forced  to  think  of  his  own 
schemes  and  plans,  for  he  was  on  hit 
way  baek  to  his  eferynlay  world  again. 

It  was  only  two  or  three  days  before 
Betsey  Morris  heard  the  sound  of  bells, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see 
Mr.  Lysauder  Dennett  coming  iu  from 
the  road,  driving  a  lame  white  horse  ia 
an  old  lugh-badced  de^^  Andrew  had 
gone  to  see  Susan  Mathes,  so  she  was 
all  alone.  She  told  herself  that  he 
might  have  waited  a  full  week  before 
he  ttime  f;j)ying  round,  and  she  would 
not  go  to  the  door  to  welcome  him ;  so 
he  was  a  long  time  patUng  his  horse  on* 
der  a  shed  and  covering  him  with  tlie  bnf« 
falo  robe,  which  waa  worn  unUl  it  looked 
fit  for  only  a  blacksmith's  apron.  He 
stamped  the  snow  off  his  lx)ots  n\u\  Happed 
his  arms  to  get  the  stiffness  out,  for  it 
was  very  cold ;  the  sky  looked  as  if  there 
were  another  storm  coming.  He  dallied 
as  l<Hig  as  possible,  hewing  that  somebody 
WOoldcome  ont;  but  at  last  he  summoned 
courage,  and  crossed  the  yard  to  the 
house  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Betsey 
had  been  slyly  watching  him  through 
the  window  with  a  grim  chuckle,  but  she 
kept  him  waiting  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  then  met  him  with  affected  sarprisOi 
She  was  apparently  hospitable,  but  she 
placed  a  chair  for  him  almost  into  the 
fire  itself,  and  entreated  him  to  lay  off 
his  coat  and  stop,  it  was  so  long  since  he 
had  been  over,  —  a  cruel  thrust  at  bun 
for  not  having  been  at  the  funeral  <*Hd 
never  ^  come  'less  it  was  after  money, 
mean-spirited  old  toad  t  "  thought  she. 

Cousin  Lysauder  was  slow  of  speech  ; 
he  unwound  a  long,  dingy  yarn  cumtorU 
er  from  his  throat,  and  thou  he  beut  Xoi^ 
ward  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  be- 
fore the  fire>  He  had  a  carious,  nam>w 
face,  with  a  nose  like  a  beak,  and  thin 
straggling  hair  and  whiskers,  with  two 
great  eaia  that  stood  out  as  i£  they  were 
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a  schooner's  sails  wing-and-wing.  Bet- 
sey drew  her  chair  to  the  other  side  of 
the  fire-place,  aod  begau  to  koit  angrily. 

**  We  WM  diMdfal  oonoenMd  to  hear 
o*eoiiiiD  SU|ilMii*idaalli»''  nid  the  poor 
man.  "  He  went  very  sodden,  didn't 
he  ?    Gre't  loss  he  is." 

"  Ye»,"  said  Betsey,  "  he  was  very 
mucli  looked  up  to;"  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  heir  plucked  up  courage 
to  fpeek  again. 

Wife  and  ow  HM  bttbg  on  getting 
over  to  the  funeral ;  hot  it  'a  a  gre't  ways 
for  her  to  ride,  and  it  was  a  perishin' 
day  that  day.  She 's  be'n  troubh'd 
more  than  common  with  her  phthisic 
since  cold  weather  come.  I  was  all 
crippled  np  with  the  rheomatism ;  we 
wa.'  n't  neither  of  na  fit  to  be  out," 
platnttTelj.  "  T  was  all  I  oould  do  to 
get  oat  to  the  barn  to  feed  the  stock 
while  Jonas  and  Tim  was  gone.  My 
boys  was  over,  I  s'pose  ye  know?  I 
don*  know 'a  tliey  eome  to  ipeak  with 
je;  theyVe  baekward  with  atrangers, 
bat  they  *re  good  stiddy  fellows." 

"Them  was  the  louts  that  was  hang- 
ing round  the  barn,  I  gneaa,"  aaid  Bet- 
Bey  to  herself. 

They  're  the  main-stay  now ;  tiiey 
'le  ahead  ol  poor  me  a'ready.  J<niaa» 
he  'a  got  riahi'  n  hundred  doUara  laid  up, 
and  I  believe  Tim  'a  got  something,  too, 
—  he 's  younger,  ye  know  ?  " 

Bat  Betsey  gave  her  chair  an  angry 
hitch  at  this  mixture  of  humility  and 
brag,  and  then  was  a  little  ashamed  of 
hanel^  lor  the  memoiy  of  old  Mr.  Oeo- 
net^B  kindneaa  and  patience  rehaked  her. 
■*  I  'to  always  heard  they  was  good  boys," 
she  said.  "  Mr.  Dennett  was  speakin' 
of  'em  only  last  week  ;  he  thought  Jonas 
aui&t  be  atxjut  out  of  his  time." 

**2iext  Juue,"  said  Lysauder,  taking 
heart. 

I  cone  joat  aa  near  nying  that  he 
apcAce  of  lesrin*  thetn  something,"  said 
Betsey  afterward,  "  but  I  did  n't.  I 
thought  he  might  as  well  teU  right  out 
what  he  come  for.") 
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"  Andrer 's  away,  I  take  it  ?  " 

And  Betsey  answered  yes,  but  that 
he  would  be  back  early.  "  He  went  off 
before  dinner;  he  'a  got  to  be  home  to 
see  some  folka  that  'a  coming.  Yon 'd 
better  atop,  now  you  *re  over,"  she  taid, 
and  her  tone  was  milder.  She  was  a 
tender-heartetl  soul,  and  she  had  made 
him  uucomfurUiL>ie  until  she  was  miser- 
able herself. 

*<I  tell  yon  I  dread  to  see  Andrer," 
aaid  the  old  man  einoerelj,  in  almost  • 
whlaper.  "I  thought  I  might  as  well 
come  and  iiave  it  over  with,  but  I  tell 
Yuu  when  I  got  into  the  yard  I  wished 
I  was  home  agaim  Sometimes  I  dou't 
feel  as  if  I  had  a  mite  o'  right  to  what 
Stephen  meant  to  give  to  somebody  else ; 
but  Andrer  aint  got  hia  proofs,  and  my 
boys  has  had  a  hard  chanoe.  Somehow 
or  'nother,  it 's  alw.ay8  boen  up-hill  work 
to  our  place,  and  I  feel 's  if  the  law 
gives  it  to  me,  it 's  the  will  o'  Providence, 
and  I  ain't  got  no  right  to  set  my  will 
ag'inat  it.  But  I  want  to  make  thbga 
pleasant  with  Andrer;  I  thought  if  I 
come  right  over,  and  we  talked  it  over 
pleasant  together,  we  could  fix  it  some 
way  for  the  best.  1  mean  wrll,  15<.tsey, 
I  tell  ye  honest  I  do  ;  aud  if  we  can  liud 
out  what  Stephen  calclated  to  do  for 
you,  you  shall  have  every  cent,  if  it  has 
to  come  out  o'  my  partk" 

I  ain't  thouglit  no  great  about  that," 
said  Betsey,  who  was  already  consider- 
ing what  there  was  in  the  house  to  make 
a  hearty  supper  for  him,  he  looked  so 
atarved  and  timid,,  like  an  old  white 
rabbit.  « But  I  do  feel  for  Andrer,— 
you  know  how  he  has  been  brought  up. 
There  he  is  now,  I  declare,  and  he 's 
fetched  Su'^an  with  him,"  and  she  bustled 
out  to  <4rt'ft,  them,  leaving  the  visitor 
more  unhappy  aud  at  a  loss  than  ever. 
He  had  thought  that  everything  waa 
gettbg  on  oomfortaUy,  and  he  meant  to 
lay  his  case  before  Betsey  Morris,  and 
then  .steal  away  lest  he  might  enooointer 
Andrew,  and  the  idea  of  meeting  Susan 
was  particularly  unpleasant.  But  he 
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fleeted  that  it  would  all  have  to  be  gone 
through  with  some  time  or  other,  and 
be  sat  up  as  straight  as  he  could  in  his 
chair,  prepared  to  hold  liit  own. 

Betsey  shot  the-  kitchen  door  after 
her,  and  went  out  a  few  stepe  to  speak 
to  them  before  they  drove  on  into  the 
shed.  "  Lysander 's  come,"  —  and  for 
the  life  of  her  she  could  not  help  a  smile. 
"  I  tPo«  mad  at  first,  but  when  I  come 
to  see  how  meechin'  he  was  I  tomed  to 
and  pitied  hun,  just  as  year  nnde  naed 
to.  He 'd  scold  dreadfully  when  he  see 
him  a-coming,  but  li<>  always  loaded  up 
his  old  wagon  for  liiui  when  he  went 
home.  I  guess  you  cau  have  things 
pretty  much  as  you  want  'em." 

Andrew  frowned.  He  had  to  go 
through  the  same  process  of  mmd  as 
Betsey,  but  he  achieved  it  in  about  the 
same  length  of  time  ;  and  tliouirh  he  was 
very  angry  at  first,  after  he  had  put  up 
his  own  horse  he  gave  the  lame  white 
beast  a  big  measure  of  com  and  a  pitch- 
forkful  of  hay,  and  put  her  in  die  warm- 
est stall.  He  still  fdt  aa  if  he  would 
like  to  ill-treat  her  master  as  he  went 
into  the  hou«e.  Old  Lysander  looked 
more  meaching  than  ever,  as  Betsey 
bad  expressed  heraelf,  and  Susan  sat 
near  die  firct  lookmg  cross  and  cold. 
She  was  a  pretty  girl,  but  not  a  veiy 
good-tempered  one,  and  it  had  been  a 
serious  annoyance  to  her  to  find  that 
thero  was  some  danger  of  her  having  to 
conic  down  from  the  high  perch  she  had 
taken  as  mistrei>j  iu  pros[)ect  of  tlie  Den- 
nett farm.  Andrew  had  be«i  laughed 
at  for  his  old-fasUoned,  sober  ways,  and 
lor  his  mind's  habit  of  woot-gathering. 
Some  blunders  he  had  made  were  kept 
alive  as  great  jokes,  and  he  had  KufTered 
from  contrast  with  a  smart  young  fi-Ilow 
who  had  come  from  the  nearest  large 
town,  and  waa  dark  at  the  country  sUnre 
and  post^oe.  He  had  a  way  "  with 
him,  and  Andrew  had  not,  and  Susan's 
heart  had  been  pulled  in  both  directions. 

Andrew  shook  hands  cordially  with 
the  old  mau ;  he  looked  a  little  like  Mr. 


Dennett,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  thin 
and  weather-beaten  likeness  of  him  were 
sitting  there,  forlorn,  before  his  own  fire, 
or  as  if  he  had  come  bade  onsuooessf  ul 
from  his  adventure  into  die  next  world. 
**  You  *11  stop  all  night,  of  course,''  said 
the  young  man.  "  It 's  rough  traveling, 
and  it 's  getting  dark  now.  You  won't 
think  of  going  home.  I  put  up  your 
horse.  I  suppose  you  want  to  have  a 
litde  talk  about  busincit,  too.**  It  waa 
hard  work  to  say  this,  and  Susan's  eyes 
snapped  and  grew  very  black.  "  I  won- 
der he  don't  ask  him  right  off  if  he  can't 
stop  here  himself,"  she  muttered,  and 
Betsey  thought  ho  was  too  free-spoken 
altogether.  Lysander  was  endendy 
toudied  by  this  great  dvility.  He  had 
expected  to  be  treated  dreadfully,  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  though  his  wife  had  started 
him  off  early  in  the  morning,  he  had 
lingered  all  <lay  at  one  placo  and  another 
along  the  road. 

It  grew  dark  veiy  aooo,  and  Andrew 
went  out  to  bring  in  the  wood  for  the 
night  and  to  do  his  usual  work ;  and 
after  a  while  he  came  in,  looking  pleas- 
anter  than  before,  which  made  Susan 
crosser.  She  was  an  honest  and  just  girl 
according  to  her  lights,  and  she  would 
not  have  wished  her  lover  to  keep  what 
was  not  Us,  but  it  waa  her  way  to  make 
everybody  fed  that  it  was  injustice,  and 
that  Andrew  was  making  somebody  else 
an  out-and-out  present  for  his  conscience' 
sake.  She  was  treating  poor  Lysander's 
attempts  at  conversation  with  lofty  dis- 
dain, and  he  grew  more  and  more  hum- 
ble, and  consequendy  disagreeable.  He 
felt  that  he  was  creeping  into  this  good 
luck  by  a  very  crooked  way,  and  it  did 
not  behoove  him  to  put  on  airs  and 
march  in  upon  his  possessions  with  his 
banners  flying;  and  though  he  sud  to 
himself  over  and  over  diat  the  law 
makes  the  best  wfll  after  all,  he  was 
certainly  Stephen's  next  of  kin  and  al* 
ways  hnd  liad  a  hanl  time,  that  Andrew 
hud  been  given  many  favors  by  some 
body  who  was  no  blood  relation,  yet  he 
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was  very  sorry  for  the  young  fellow, 
and  showed  his  sympathy  as  well  as  he 
knew  how. 

''I  oomo  ovw  ft  purpose  to  lay  to  ye 
that  I  mean  to  do  what's  right  about 
this,"  he  said  at)a8t»at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  awkward  pause.  "I've  asked  ad- 
Tice.  and  I  find  the  j)r()perty  corncs  to  lae 
by  the  law.  But  1  know  Stephen  had 
it  in  his  miod  to  give  you  the  best  part 
of  what  he  had,  and  I  want  to  do  iHiat's 
fnr  and  r^ht,  and  to  does  my  woman 
and  the  boys.  Well  leaye  it  ont  to  any- 
body you  name,  or  you  may  have  yonr 
say,  or  we  '11  share  even.  I  don't  want  to 
have  no  trouble.  The  first  thing  I  says 
when  I  got  wind  of  it  was  I  neTer'd 
tonch  a  oentby  elaim;  bnt  when  I  oome 
to  think  it  over,  it 's  come  by  Uw,  and 
our  UAki  haven't  laid  up  nothin*  to 
speak  of ;  it 's  been  so  we  could  n't. 
My  sons  are  smart,  stiddy  fellows,  and 
1  'd  like  to  let  the  youngest  one  have 
soase  scbooliug ;  he  always  took  to  his 
book.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  drag  on 
*em»  when  it  gets  so  I  can't  work.  I 
want  ye  to  think  well  about  it,  and  let 
me  know.  I  won't  hurry  ye,  and  we'll 
make  out  the  papers  all  square  when- 
ever you  say." 

«WhimngoIdthiogI"  saiiSosan  to 
hsnelf ;  and  Bets^  left  her  ohair  and 
hurried  to  the  doset,  inqjMUently,  Ux 
nothing  whatever,  and  gave  the  door  a 
little  lilam  when  she  shut  it  again. 

Andrew  moved  a  little  in  his  chair. 
"No,  Mr.  Dennett,"  said  he,  bravely. 

I  could  nt  tonoh  a  cent  unless  the  wUl 
wsa  found.  If  I  had  ever  seen  it,  and 
knew  for  certain  what  was  in  it,  per- 
ha|IS  I  should  act  different ;  bnt  as  it  is 
I  shoTild  feel  as  if  I  was  living  on  you, 
and  I  should  n't  like  that.  The  law 
gives  you  the  pro[)erty,  as  you  say,  and 
I  hope  yon  and  your  folks  will  be  oom- 
lorti^  berBb  I  want  to  speak  about 
one  thing  :  my  uncle  told  me  he  had  left 
Betsey  five  hundred  dollars  ;  he  spoke 
to  me  about  it  several  times,  and  I  prom- 
ised I  would  see  to  it  when  anything 


happened  to  him.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  feel  she  would  be  comfortable  when 
she  got  to  be  old.  I 'm  much  obliged 
to  you  for  what  you  say,  and  for  coming 
right  over  and  talking  fidr  and  kind." 

Betsey  told  herself  then  that  he  talked 
like  a  fool,  but  she  always  insisted  aft- 
erwards that  he  did  speak  \ip  like  a 
man.  Susan  thought  her  lover  was  bet- 
ter looking  than  he  used  to  he ;  she  real- 
ly admired  him  at  that  moment,  but  her 
heart  sank  within  her.  <*  He  is  dread- 
ful Ugh^town,"  she  said  to  herself,  with 
an  uneasy  sense  of  what  might  be  re- 
quired of  her  as  to  noble  ideas  in  years 
to  come,  if  he  went  on  in  tliis  way.  It 
WM  hard,  when  she  had  been  thinking 
they  would  be  the  two  richest  young 
people  in  town,  to  find  that  Andrew  had 
decided  to  make  them  almost  the  poor* 
est.  She  wished  him  to  go  to  law  ;  she 
thought  she  was  fond  of  liim,  but  peo- 
ple had  always  known  he  had  no  turn 
imit  business,  and  she  had  trusted  to  her 
own  wits  to  make  the  fiurm  pay  well. 
Andrew  had  talked  to  her  in  a  way  that 
touched  her  heart  only  that  afternoon, 
as  they  drove  over,  and  ha<l  told  her 
that  he  meant  to  be  somebody  for  her 
sake,  and  make  her  proud  of  him  yet ; 
and  she  had  smiled  Mid  kissed  him  with 
great  affection,  bnt  it  had  been  ahnost 
too  cold  for  love-making  and  she  was  a 
sadly  disappointed  girl. 

They  spent  a  solemn  evening.  OM 
Lysander  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
weather  and  the  likelihood  of  there  be- 
ing more  snow  before  morning,  and  then 
he  fdl  asleep  and  snored;  and  later 
Andrew  walked  over  with  Susan  to  her 
aunt's,  where  she  was  going  to  spend  a 
«lay  or  two,  as  often  lia|)[)eiied.  She 
was  dreading  to  meet  her  relatives,  but 
Andrew  was  on  provokingly  good  terms 
with  himself.  He  told  Susan  that  she 
was  everything  to  bun,  and  he  did  n't 
care  about  losing  the  {xrm  so  long  as  he 
had  her ;  and  she  said  that  she  was  n't 
half  good  enough  for  him,  and  resolved 
that  she  would  n't  break  his  heart  now. 
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for  he  was  a  well-meaning  fellow,  but 
before  spring  there  would  be  some  way 
•he  oonlid  g«t  out  of  it 

The  short  winter  days  that  followed 

were  dreary  enough  to  the  hero  of  this 
story.  His  cotnforLuMe  life  had  always 
seemed  a  certainty  to  him,  and  now  new 
cares  and  perpie^ties  had  fallen  heavily 
upon  him.  He  oonld  not  help  noticing 
thet  there  was  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  his  neighbors,  and  Betsey  often  men* 
tioned  that  she  could  not  imagine  how 
her  sister  got  on  without  her,  and  was 
evidently  in  a  hurry  to  settle  herself  in 
her  new  home.  The  Dennetts  had  asked 
them  both  to  ttaj  onUI  spring  at  the  {arm, 
when  they  meant  to  make  a  change,  and 
it  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do ;  bnt  An- 
drew kept  himself  busier  than  ever  be- 
fore in  his  life,  lest  he  might  be  accused 
of  idling  and  eating  another  man's  bread. 
He  andertoolctoluep  thediatiktachool 
near  by,  and  raooeeded  tolerably  well, 
and  it  was  a  g^eat  satisfaction  to  be  eamp 
ing  something.  He  hmited  far  and  near 
for  some  employment,  until  ho  was  dis- 
couraged. He  knew  that  Su.suu  would 
despibe  his  hiring  out  on  a  farm  for  the 
sommer,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
else,  if  there  were  even  that.  He  felt 
very  forlorn,  and  sometimes  there  was  a 
chill  in  Susan's  sunshiny  which  was  the 
sadde^jt  thing  of  all. 

Ouo  day  late  in  January  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  write  to  Mr.  Dunning  and 
ask  him  to  find  some  work  lor  him  in 
Boston,  though  it  was  awfnl  to  think  of 
going  so  far  away.  Susan  brightened 
when  he  spoke  of  it,  and  when  a  letter 
was  received  telling  him  to  come  as  soon 
as  possible  he  said  good-by  to  her  and 
went,  and  some  one  else  finished  the 
town  school.  He  often  smiled  in  after* 
years  to  think  of  the  mii|^vings  with 
which  he  left  his  home,  and  the  tremen- 
dous distance  which  seemed  to  lie  be- 
tween it  and  the  city;  it  was  almost  like 
going  oil  into  space.  The  change  to 
city  life  was  a  Tery  great  one,  and  at 


first  h(?  felt  as  a  small  boy  might  who 
had  fastened  his  sled  behiud  a  railway 
train.  However,  he  proved  eqnal  to  the 
plaoe  lor  which  Mr.  Doming  had  leo- 
onunended  him ;  his  steady,  painstaking 
ways  found  favor  with  his  employers, 
while  he  lost  some  of  liis  natural  slow- 
ness from  iH'ing  with  jKJople  who  were 
always  in  a  hurry.  He  wrote  long  and 
edifying  letters  to  Susan,  and  coiJded 
to  har  his  aims  and  hopes,  and  his  eer* 
tun^  that  she  would  like  the  city  as 
much  as  he  did.  She  replied  from  time 
to  time,  but  she  had  by  no  means  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer ;  and  when,  one  day, 
he  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
her,  and  wondering  gratefully  why  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  a  letter 
came  to  say  that  she  had  decided  that 
they  must  part.  Her  father  and  mother 
wouM  not  consent  to  her  settling  so  far 
away,  and  she  hoped  they  would  always 
be  friends ;  she  never  had  been  good 
enough  for  him, — which  was  not  hon- 
est, since  she  thought  herself  much  too 
good.  It  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  An- 
drew was  miserable  for  some  time.  The 
loss  of  the  will  had  involved  this  losS 
also,  aud  iile  seemed  very  dismal. 

But  he  did  not  moom  all  his  days,  as 
at  first  he  thought  he  should.  Hisbosi- 
ness  grew  very  interesting,  and  he  set  his 
heart  upon  making  a  fortune,  since  oth- 
er people  had  done  it  without  any  more 
hard  work  tluiu  he  was  willing  to  do ; 
and  after  a  while  the  news  reached  his 
old  n^ghbors  that  his  employm  thought 
highly  of  him,  and  would  soon  send  Urn 
out  to  China, —they  bdng  in  the  tea 
business.  Then  even  Mrs.  Beedle  said 
she  always  knew  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  Audrew  Phillips,  aud  now  folks  that 
had  laughed  at  him  were  going  to  see. 
And  sure  enough,  he  did  aaake  his  way 
steadily  upward,  as  many  a  country  boy 
has  doue  before  and  since.  He  changed 
little  in  reiility  :  he  dressed  well,  aud  be- 
haved himself  iu  the  approved  fashion, 
aud  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
worU^  and  hia  manner,  whkh  had  beatt 
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thniirrht  awkward,  came  to  be  conaidered 
gi»i  enough.  "While  in  Ins  boyhood  ho 
bad  beeu  called  stupid  and  sluw-mould* 
«d,  smoDg  hit  bo^MM  friondt  Im  pMted 
for  a  reflervad  and  cBscveet  and  emtioai 
man.  He  never  was  very  attracUve; 
his  associates  foand  no  fault  with  him, 
for  his  life  was  honorable  and  just,  hut 
he  tlid  not  make  many  personal  friends, 
tboogb  be  was  so  much  respected.  Yoa 
miglil  have  a  stroiig  fading  of  attaohp 
ment  for  htm  after  you  had  known  hha 
Wn^  hut  thai  was  nJI ;  he  was  not  a  per> 
•on  wh<nn  one  could  be  enthusiastic 
about.  His  was  not  the  character  which 
roofees  enthusiasm,  but  after  bis  own 
fidikm  he  made  a  success  of  life,  and 
tbU  eannot  alwayt  be  aaid  of  men  who 
are  toon  popohr  with  thdr  fellowa  and 
more  lifted  by  nature  than  he. 

He  married,  after  a  while,  an  orphan 
niece  of  one  of  the  firm,  of  which  in 
time  be  rose  to  be  a  partner  himself,  and 
everybody  thought  it  wae  a  good  match 
lor  both  of  them.  The  &ir  Susan  was 
never  thought  of  with  a  sigh ;  it  is  oft* 
ener  m  love  stories  than  in  real  life  that 
roch  wounds  of  the  heart  take  long  to 
heal.  The  world  >et*ms  to  come  to  an 
end,  and  ibeu  is  begun  anew ;  alter  peo- 
ple maRjf  their  earlier  lovers  are  lel- 
doB  tlMttghtof  with  regrotfhoweTer  dear 
they  were  in  thttr  day.  Andrew's  wife 
waa  a  far  better  wife  for  him  than  Su- 
ftan  ever  would  or  could  have  bfon,  and 
be  always  said  so  to  himself  when  he 
thought  of  the  matter  at  all.  They  bad 
a  plMmt  home  and  a  pleaaaat  position 
b  society,  and  oar  hero  <rften  smiled  to 
think  of  his  misery  what  he  found  that 
hi*  uncle's  e<5tatea  wore  not  to  be  his, 
after  all.  It  was  a  goo<i  while  before  it 
fla.*hctl  ibrough  hi.s  mind,  one  day,  that 
it  bad  been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  There 
had  ben  eight  thoosand  doUars  beside 
dbelarm;  there  never  had  been  a  for- 
tune equal  to  it  in  that  neighb<«hood ; 
but  hi«  own  possessions  already  covered 
it  ovMf  and  over  attain,  and  it  matle  him 
iairly  wretched  to  think  bow  small  and 


narrow  his  life  would  have  been  if  he  had 
stayed  at  home  on  the  farm,  how  much 
be  should  have  missed,  and  how  much 
less  he  ooidd  have  have  done  lor  him- 
self  and  for  other  people.  He  said  more 
than  once  that  it  bad  been  the  making 
of  him,  and  that  the  hand  of  God  had 
plainly  shaped  bis  course. 

After  a  good  many  years  he  went 
back  to  his  native  place ;  be  bad  been 
meaning  to  do  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  was  somehow  often  reminded  of  Ifr* 
Dunnio|^s  visilL  It  was  a  pleasant  week 
in  late  summer,  and  the  old  town  was 
little  chan<5<'d  ;  only  there  seemed  to  be 
very  few  old  people  and  a  great  many 
younger  ones.  He  went  to  see  every 
one  whom  he  knew,  end  has  holidaye 
were  after  aU  veiy  pleasant  He  ealled 
upon  Susan,  and  found  her  old  and  home> 
ly  and  complaining,  thoui^li  i^he  had  mar- 
ried the  smart  youni;  inaii  at  the  store, 
and  bad  been  as  loud  of  liim  as  it  was 
her  nature  to  be  of  any  one.  It  wm 
odd  that  he  was  awkward  and  lank  and 
slow-moulded  now,  while  Andrew  was 
in  her  eyes  a  most  distinguished  ami 
elegant  looking  man,  and  she  could  not 
imairino  how  she  ever  had  the  ouuiriLre 
to  dismiss  him.  "  You  kuow^  I  always 
set  a  great  deal  by  you,  ICr.  Phillips," 
she  said,  with  a  look  thai  made  her  a 
Uttle  like  the  Susan  of  old.  He  seemed 
a  part  of  her  triumphant  youth,  and  it 
brought  back  all  her  old  pride  and  am- 
bition. She  had  meant  to  be  somebody 
and  had  failed,  and  perhaps  she  never 
ezaetiy  nnderstood  where  her  mistake 
had  been  nntil  then*  It  is  likely  that 
from  that  time  forward  she  occasionally 
said  that  she  nu^t  have  been  riding  in 
her  carriage. 

Andrew  stayed  at  the  Dennett  farm  ; 
nothing  had  ever  told  him  so  plainly 
howdifferenta  man  he  was  from  what  ho 
might  have  been,  or  how  different  a  life 
he  led,  like  eoming  back  to  the  old  house. 
Tt  peemed  very  strange  to  wake  up  in 
the  morning  in  his  old  room,  which  with 
unwonted  seutimeut  he  bad  asked  if  be 
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might  occujjy.  Lysander  Dennett  had 
not  live<l  long  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune, 
but  it  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  bis 
aonsi  who  were  fannen  by  natare  i  and 
now  000  lived  in  the  oM  hooae,  and  the 
other  in  a  new  one  near  by,  and  they 
worked  the  farm  together,  whiie  they 
were,  by  rcjisoii  of  their  wealth,  two  of 
the  foremost  citizens,  and  cue  of  them 
bad  even  been  tent  to  the  le^slature. 
The  old  plaoe  waa  not  altered  much. 
Andrew  was  reminded  of  his  nnde  and 
of  his  own  boyhood  at  eveiy  atepi  and 
he  oflFered  to  buy  one  or  two  old  pieces 
of  furniture,  which  were  gladly  given  to 
him  when  he  was  found  to  bti  attached 
to  them ;  and,  ainee  they  were  bvaia* 
monnted  and  daw-looted,  his  wife  wd- 
comed  them  with  joy,  and  thought  his 
pilgrimage  to  his  native  place  had  not 
been  in  vain.  There  was  a  son  of  Jonas 
Dennett's  ;U  the  farm  who  reminded  him 
of  lumscli  in  his  youth,  and  ho  made 
friends  in  a  grave  way  with  the  boy» 
and  sud  to  himself  that  in  a  year  or 
two  he  would  ^ve  him  a  start  in  the 
world. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before  he 
ended  his  visit  was  a  rainy  day,  and  he 
was  shut  up  iu  the  house,  though  be- 
tween two  showers  in  the  morning  he 
had  gone  over  to  pay  a  last  call  on  Mrs. 
Beadle,  who  was  still  living,  grown  sh<^ 
er  and  stouter  than  ever,  until  her  little 
head  and  broad  round  shoulders  made 
her  look  like  a  June  bug.  She  took 
great  pride  in  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  indeed, 
had  been  kind  to  her  in  many  ways,  as 
well  as  to  Betsey  Morris,  who  had  died 
not  long  before. 

After  he  had  come  back  he  was  at 
his  wits'  end  what  to  do.  Jonas  Den- 
nett was  away  and  the  women  were 
busy,  and  at  last  he  asked  if  there  were 
not  an  old  family  BiUe  somewhere  in 
the  houBOy  and  was  directed  to  the  best 
room,  —  stiff  and  dismal  as  ever,  — 
where  it  wjis  taken  down  from  the  chim- 
ney cupboard,  as  the  Bible  belonging  to 
the  Lysander  Dennett  branch  was  oc- 


cupying the  post  of  honor  on  the  little 
table  in  the  corner.    Andrew  cjiught 
sight  of  some  other  ancient^looking  vol>  ! 
umes,  and  he  monnted  the  ehur  himself 
readdng  in  at  arm's-length  and  taking 
out  one  old  brown  book  after  another. 
There  was   nothing  very  interesting; 
Uiey  were  mostly  like  Law's  Serious 
Call  and  the  Rise  and  Progress,  and 
some  volumes  of  old  sermons  by  New 
England  divines.  Hie  last  book  was  a 
great  volume  of  Townsend*s  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament.    It  was  ' 
almost  as  large  as  the  Bible  itself,  and 
as  he  took  it  out  it  slipped  from  his  ' 
hand  and  fell  to  the  floor.    One  of  the 
Dennett  children,  iriio  stood  by,  stooped  ^ 
to       It  np,  and  as  Andrew  came  down  ^ 
from  the  chair,  dusty  and  disappointed  ' 
in  his  search,  she  gave  it  to  him.  There  J 
was  a  paper  half  out  between  the  leaves,  ' 
which  the  fall  hud  dislodged,  and  he 
pulled  it  out  to  replace  it  mure  carefully,  ^ 
thinking  of  something  else  all  the  lime  $ 
but  a  strange  feeling  rushed  over  him  at 
the  sight  of  it,  and  he  sat  down*  stiU  *' 
holding  the  big  book  and  the  paper,  and,  'f 
to  the  little  girl's  surprise,  be  grew  very  «J 
red  in  the  face.  -i 

It  was  strange  that  after  so  many 
years,  he  should  have  been  the  one  to 
find  the  missing  wilL  It  was  earefnlly 
written  in  his  uncle's  stif^  precise  hand, 
and  the  fann  ami  all  the  money,  with  the 
exception  of  Betsey  Morris's  legacy,  and 
one  to  the  young  Dennetts,  and  some 
smaller  ones  to  the  chorch  and  the  old  « 
minister,  were  left  to  his  adopted  son. 

And  now  Andrew  was  the  rightful  ^, 
heir  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be,  and  j 
he  was  anything  but  happy.    He  re-  ^ 
membered  the  book,  and  that  he  looked 
iii  it  liimsell ;  it  used  to  be  on  a  table 
in  that  same  room,  and  poor  old  Mrs.  » 
Towner  bad  carefully  replaced  the  paper      4  ^ 
in  the  Bible,  as  she  thought,  for  this  ^ 
book  was  not  unlike  it  to  her  half-blind  ^ 
eyes.    Soon  after  the  funeral  Betsey 
had  put  the  room  severely  to  rights,  and 
luid  stored  the  books  away  iu  the  chim- 
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ney  cupboard,  where  they  bad  been  ever 
lince.  He  oonld  not  imagine  how  be 
and  tbe  other  people  who  had  searched 
had  overlooked  litis  paper ;  it  must  have 
beta  fastened  between  two  leaves  and 
hidden  eomehow.  Indeed,  it  had  elweye 
been  n  piuflle  to  him  why  the  will 
■boold  have  been  in  the  Bible  at  all  t  it 
was  not  like  bis  uncle  to  put  it  there ; 
but  after  all  it  is  only  people  in  real  life 
who  do  uncharacteristic  thinj^s.  An- 
drew went  out  to  the  barn  and  &at  there 
aboe  for  «  while,  listening  to  the  nun 
on  the  abing;lee  orerlieed  end  wondering 
what  he  should  do.  He  bad  a  great  af- 
fection for  the  eld  place,  and  he  would 
have  liked  to  think  it  was  his,  as  his 
UDcle  wibhed  it  to  be.  It  cost  a  good 
deal  of  effort  to  give  it  up ;  but  be  kuew 
that  his  wife  woold  find  it  very  dnll  for 
eren  n  little  wliile  in  the  summer,  and 
it  waa  too  far  from  tbe  city  for  him  to 
think  of  spending  much  time  there.  It 
Would  give  him  a  g^reat  deal  of  trouble, 
too.  Aud  Jonas  and  Tim  Dennett  would 
be  thrown  out  olthek  homes;  they  were 
worth  five  or  six  thousand  ddlan  npieoe 
and  their  farm  ucav,  but  they  would 
have  to  begin  life  all  over  again,  —-they 


and  thdr  wives  and  children.   He  was  a 

rich  man  himself  and  only  a  little  past 
middle  ajje,  and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  would  not  claim  the  prop- 
erty that  bis  uncle  had  given  him. 

And  when  he  went  into  the  house  he 
stood  for  a  minute  in  tbe  kitchen  warm- 
ing his  hands  a  little  over  the  stove, 
which  to  his  sorrow  had  taken  the  placo 
of  the  old  tire-j>lace ;  while  nobody  was 
looking  he  tucked  a  folded  paper  in  at 
the  draught,  and  saw  it  light  quickly 
and  bom,  and  the  old  wafor  spluttered  a 
little,  while  he  ^t  very  solemn,  and 
seemed  to  his  hostess  all  day  to  have 
something  on  his  mind.  lie  had  a  feel- 
ing of  regret  about  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  thought  sometimes  that  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  to  let  them  know 
bow  generous  he  had  been.  But  he  al- 
ways told  himseli^  whenever  he  thought 
of  tbe  will  afterward,  that  it  was  the  heat 
thing  for  him  to  do. 

80  he  lost  his  fortune  when  he  want- 
ed it,  and  found  it  was  his  when  bo 
would  not  take  it ;  but  he  thought  of  tbe 
old  plaoe  more  and  more  as  he  grew 
older,  and  Jonas  Dennett's  boy  eame  to 
the  city  that  next  spring. 

Sarah  0,  JcwetL 


FOUR  DATS  WITH  SANNA. 


A  PAIR  of  eyes  too  blut;  for  gray,  too 
^rsy  for  blue ;  brown  hair  as  dark  as 
iiair  can  be,  being  brown  and  not  black ; 
a  face  fine  without  beanty,  gentle  but 
inn ;  a  look  appealing,  and  yet  full  of 
a  eertain  stcadfastne.^,  which  one  oan 
see  would  be  changed  to  fortitude  at 
once,  if  there  were  nee<l ;  a  voice  soft, 
low,  and  of  a  rich  fullness,  in  which  even 
Norwegian  sk*  "  flow  melodiously  and 
teeken  EngUsh  heoomes  musk^^thia  is 
a  little,  these  are  n  fow  foatuiea,  of  the 
portnil  of  Senna,  all  that  can  bo  told 
to  any  one  sot  knowing  Sauna  herselL 


And  to  those  who  do  know  her  it  would 
not  occur  to  speak  of  the  eyts,  or  the 
hair,  or  the  shy,  brave  look ;  to  speak 
cl  her  in  desoription  would  he  lost  tame 
and  a  half-way  impertinence;  she  is  sun- 
ply  "  Sanna," 

When  she  said  she  would  go  with  me 
and  show  me  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
fjords  of  her  country,  litr  belovod  Nor- 
way, I  found  no  words  in  which  to  con- 
Toy  my  gladness.  He  who  journeys  in 
A  foreign  country  whose  laoguage  he 
does  not  know  is  in  sorrier  plight  for  the 
time  being  than  one  bom  a  deaf-mote. 
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Deprived  all  of  a  sudden  of  his  two 
chief  chauuels  of  commuuication  wiiii 
Ua  f«Uoira,  cat  off  ia  an  boor  from  all 
wbicli  he  hM  been  wont  to  gain  throii|^ 
hit  eart  and  express  by  hit  tongue, 
there  b  no  telling  his  abject  sense  of 
helplessness.  The  more  he  has  been 
accustonuHl  to  free  intercourse,  exact 
replies,  ready  compliance,  and  lull  utter- 
ance among  his  own  people,  the  wona 
off  he  f eek  hinuelf  now.  It  is  oeaselcM 
hmniliation  added  to  perpetoal  diiooni* 
fort.  And  the  more  novel  the  country, 
and  the  greater  his  eagerness  to  under- 
stand all  he  sees,  the  greater  xa  hb  mis- 
ery ;  the  very  things  which,  if  he  were 
not  this  pidfol  dttf-mnte,  woald  give 
him  his  best  pleasoxes  are  tomed  into 
bis  duel  torments ;  even  evident  friend- 
liness  on  the  part  of  those  he  meets 
beenrne-i  as  irritating  a  misery  as  tlie 
sound  oi  waterfalls  in  the  ears  of  Tan- 
talus. Nowhere  in  the  world  can  this 
misery  of  nnwilliag  dumbness  and  deaf- 
ness be  gteater,  I  think»  than  it  is  in 
Norway.  Tlio  evident  good -will  and 
readiness  to  talk  of  the  Norwegian 
people  are  as  peculiarly  their  own  a? 
are  their  gay  costumes  and  their  tiower- 
decked  houses.  Their  desire  to  meet 
yon  half  way  is  so  great  that  they  tallc 
on  and  on,  in  spite  of  the  palpable  fact 
that  not  one  word  <A  all  they  say  con- 
veys  any  idea  to  your  mind ;  and  at  last, 
when  your  despair  has  beeome  conta- 
gious, and  they  accept  the  situation  as 
hopeless,  they  seize  your  band  in  both 
of  theirs,  and  pressing  it  warmly  let  it 
fall  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the 
bead,  which  speak  volumes  of  regret 
both  for  their  own  loss  and  for  yours. 

It  took  much  planning  to  contrive 
what  we  could  best  do  in  the  tour  days 

V 

wliicb  were  all  that  wa  ooold  have  for 
onr  jonmey.   The  comings  and  goings 

of  steamboats  on  tlia  Norway  fjords, 
their  habits  in  the  matter  of  arriving 
and  departing,  the  possibilities  and  im- 
possibilities ut  carioles,  caleclies,  peasant 
carts  and  horses,  the  contiu^eucie^  and 


uncertainties  of  ])C(1^  at  inns,  —  all  these 
things  taken  togetiier,  make  any  pro- 
grammo  ol  jonmeying,  in  any  direetioB 
in  Norway,  an  aggregate  ol  compUo^ 
tions,  risks,  and  hindrances  enough  to 
deter  any  but  the  most  indomitable  lov- 
ers of  nature  and  adventure.  Long  be- 
fore it  was  (lfcide<i  wliicli  routes  prom- 
ised us  most  between  a  Saturday  after- 
noon and  tlw  next  Wednesday  night,  I 
had  abandoned  all  effort  to  grapple  nD> 
derstandingly  with  the  proUems*  and 
left  the  planning  entirely  to  my  wiser 
and  more  resolute  companion.  Each 
suggestion  that  I  made  seemed  to  in- 
volve us  in  deeper  perplexities.  One 
Steamer  would  set  off  at  three  in  tba 
morning;  another  woald  arrive  at  tha 
same  hoar ;  a  third  would  take  us  over 
tlie  most  beautiful  parts  of  a  fjord  in 
the  night :  on  a  fourth  route  nothing  in 
the  way  of  vehicles  could  be  procured, 
except  the  peasant's  cart,  a  thing  in 
whidi  no  bnman  being  not  bom  a  Noi^ 
wegian  paeamit  eea  chriYa  for  half  a  day 
without  l)eing  shaken  to  a  jelly ;  on  a 
fifth  we  should  have  to  wait  three  days 
for  a  return  boat;  on  another  it  was 
unsafe  to  "go  without  having  received 
beforehand  the  promise  ol  a  bed,  the 
aooommodations  for  travelers  being  so 
scanty.  The  old  pnzsle  of  the  fox  and 
die  goose  and  the  com  isan  a^cin  com- 
parison with  the  dilemma  we  were  in. 
At  last,  when  I  thought  1  ha<l  finally  ar- 
ranged a  scheme  which  would  enable  us 
to  see  two  ol  the  fbiesi  of  the  fjords 
withm  omr  jntescsibed  time,  a  scliema 
which  involved  spending  a  day  and  a 
night  in  the  little  town  of  Godvangen,  in 
the  valley  of  Nerodal,  Sanna  exclaimed, 
shi!(]iiering,  We  cannot !  we  cannot ! 
The  mountains  are  over  us.  We  can 
sleep  at  Godvangen ;  bat  a  whole  day  ? 
No  I  Yon  shaU  not  liln  a  whole  day  at 
Gudvangen.  Tlio  mountains  are  so"  — 
and  she  finished  her  sentence  by  anoth- 
er shu<lder  and  a  gesture  of  cowering, 
which  were  more  eloquent  than  words. 
So  the  day  at  Giiidvaogen  was  given  up, 
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and  it  was  arranged  that  we  were  to  wait 
one  dtjM  lOiiieodMr  point  on  tlM  road, 
wiwwvcr  it  might  Men  good,  and  upon 
no  aooovnt  oome  to  Gudvangen  lor  anys- 
thing  inoFn  than  to  take  the  •teamer  awaj 
from  it. 

The  heat  of  a  Bergen  noon  is  like  a 
passing  smile  on  a  stern  face.  It  was 
cold  at  ten,  and  it  will  be  ooM  again 
loag  before  nnaet;  yon  have  year  win- 
tor  wrap  on  your  arm,  and  you  dare 
not  sepnrated  from  it,  bnt  the  mid- 
day •glares  at  and  dotvu  on  you,  and 
makes  the  wrap  seem  not  only  intoler- 
able bat  incongruous.  As  we  drove  to 
the  iieamer  at  twelve  o'doei^,  with  1m' 
trimmed  wraps  and  heavy  roga  filing 
tte  front  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  mir 
fiMea  floibed  with  heat,  I  said,  What 
an  absnrd  amount  of  wraps  for  a  mid- 
summer journey  !  I  have  a  mind  to  let 
Nils  carry  back  this  heavy  rug." 

"I  thbk  yon  ehaU  be  very  glad  if 
yoa  have  it,"  remarked  fianna.  **Ohr 
she  exclaimed  witk  a  groan,  "there  io 
Bob!  " 

Bob  is  Sanna's  doff,  —  a  small  black 
spaniel,  part  setter,  with  a  beautiful 
head  and  eye,  and  a  devotion  to  his  mis- 
IreH  wliidi  toven  might  envy.  Never, 
when  HI  her  presence,  does  he  remove 
hie  «]rea  from  her  for  many  minutes. 

either  revolves  restlessly  about  her 
Wke  an  aW'rt  scout,  or  lays  himself  down 
with  a  sentry-like  expression  at  her  feet. 

**0h,  what  ie  to  do  with  Bob?"  ihe 
ooBthiaed,  gasbg  helplessly  at  me.  The 
noeal  was  boonding  along  the  road,  cur- 
voting,  and  wagging  his  tail,  and  look- 
ing op  at  us  witli  an  nudaeions  leer  on 
his  handsome  face.  *'  He  "li<l  understand 
perfectly  that  he  should  not  come,"  said 
Sana ;  hearing  which,  Bob  hnng  baok, 
behtad  tiio  caniage. 

**  Nils  roust  carry  him  back,"  I  said. 
Then,  relentinf^.  peeing  the  hx)k  of  dis- 
tress on  S:uina's  fivce,  I  added,  "  Could 
we  not  take  him  with  us  ?  * 

Oh,  no,  it  most  be  impossible,'*  she 
TapBnd   ^liisfortkekmbs.  Hedoes 


drive  them  aud  frighten  them.  He  must 
stay,  bnt  we  shall  have  tronblo." 

Fast  the  little  Norwegian  poniee 
clattered  down  to  the  whari  No  Bob. 

As  we  went  on  boanl  he  was  nowhere 
to  he  seen.  Anxiously  Sanna  searched 
for  him,  to  give  him  into  Nils's  charge. 
He  was  not  to  be  found.  The  boat  be- 
gan to  move.  Still  no  Bob.  We  settled 
oorselves  oomfortaUy ;  already  the  bar- 
densome  rug  was  welcome.  "  I  really 
think  Bob  must  have  missed  os  in  the 
crowd,"  I  said. 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  think,"  re- 
plied Sauna,  her  face  full  of  perplexity. 
•'OhI "  with  a  erj  of  cGsmay.  <«IIe  is 
here  I  * 

Tliere  he  was  !  Abject,  nearly  drag- 
ging his  l)ody  on  the  deck  like  a  snake, 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  fawning, 
cringing,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Sanna,  he 
crawled  to  her  feet.  Only  his  eyes  told 
that  he  idt  any  eoaotion  except  remorse ; 
they  betrayed  him;  their  ezpreeitonwao 
the  drollest  I  ever  saw  on  a  dumb  oreat^ 
ure's  face.  It  was  absurd  ;  it  was  im- 
possible, incretliblt!,  if  otie  had  not  seen 
it ;  as  plainly  as  if  words  had  been  spok* 
en,  it  avowed  the  whole  plot,  the  die* 
tinct exaltation  in  its  snooess.  "Here 
I  am,"  it  said,  <*and  I  know  very  well 
that  now  the  steamer  has  began  to  move 
you  are  c/)mp«*llpd  to  take  me  with  you. 
My  heart  is  nearly  broken  with  terror 
and  grief  at  the  thought  of  your  dia- 
pleasnre,  but  all  the  same  I  eon  hardly 
contain  myself  for  delight  at  having  on^ 
witted  you  so  completely."  All  this 
while  he  was  wriggling  closer  and  closer 
to  her  feet,  watching  her  eye,  as  a  child 
watches  its  mother's,  for  the  lirst  show 
of  relenting.  Of  course  we  began  to 
laugh.  At  the  first  beginning  of  a  smile 
in  Sanna*s  eyes,  he  let  his  tail  ont  from 
between  his  legs,  and  began  to  flap  it 
on  the  deck  ;  as  the  smile  broadened, 
he  gradually  rose  to  his  feet ;  and  bv 
the  time  we  had  fairly  burst  into  uncon- 
trolled laughter,  he  was  erect,  gamboling 
around  os  like  a  kid,  and  joining  in  tha 
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dioniB  of  our  merriment  by  •  series  of 
short,  flliaip  ydpe  of  delight,  which,  be- 
ing interpreted,  would  doubtless  have 

been  suincthinir  like,  "Ha,  ha!  Beat 
'em.  ami  tlu  v'iv  not  <roiiif;  to  thnish  me, 
and  1  'in  booked  lor  the  whole  journey 
now,  spite  of  fate  I  Ha,  ha!"  Then 
he  Btrelobed  himeelf  at  our  feet,  laid 
his  nose  oat  flat  on  the  deck,  and  went 
to  sleep  as  composedly  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  hearth  rug  at  honu' ;  far 
more  con)j)osedly  than  he  would  hud  he 
dreamed  of  the  experiences  iu  store  for 
him* 

«*  Poor  Bob  I  "said  Senna.  «Itmast 

be  that  we  shall  send  liim  back  by  the 
steamer."  Poor  Bob,  indeed !  Long  be- 
fore we  reached  our  first  landing,  Bob 
was  evidently  sea-sick.  The  beautiful 
water  of  the  great  Ilardauger  Fjord  was 
as  smooth  as  an  tidand  lake;  obang- 
ing  from  dark  and  translooent  green  in 
the  narrowing  channels,  where  the  bold 
shores  came  so  near  together  that  we 
could  count  the  trees,  to  brilliant  and 
eparklini;  blue  in  the  wider  opens.  But 
little  cared  Bob  for  tbe  be;iuty  of  the 
water ;  little  did  it  comfort  him  that  the 
boat  glided  as  gently  as  is  posnUe  for  a 

boat  to  move.  He  had  never  been  On 
a  boat  before,  and  did  not  know  it  was 
smooth.  Piteously  he  roamed  about, 
from  place  to  place,  looking  olf ;  then 
he  would  come  and  stand  before  Sanna, 
qniveriug  in  every  fibre,  and  looking  up 
at  her  with  sorrowful  enpeal  in  his  eyes. 
His  thooglits  were  phunly  wruten  in  his 
countenance  now,  as  before  ;  but  no- 
body could  have  had  the  heart  to  laugh 
at  him,  I'oor  fellow  !  He  was  not  the 
first  creature  that  has  been  bowed  dowu 
by  the  curse  of  a  granted  prayer. 

Presently  thane  came  a  new  trouble. 
All  along  the  Hardanger  Fjord  are  lit- 
tle hamlets  and  villages  and  clusters  of 
houses,  tucked  iu  iu  nooks  among  rocks 
and  on  rims  of  shore  at  the  base  of 
the  high,  stony  walls  of  mountains,  and 
snugged  away  at  the  heads  of  uilels* 
Uany  of  these  are  places  of  summer  re- 


sort lor  the  Beigen  people,  who  go  out 
of  town  into  the  country  in  summer,  I 
fancy,  somewhat  as  the  San  Francisco 

people  do,  not  to  find  coolness,  but  to 
find  warmth  ;  for  the  air  in  these  shel- 
tered nooks  aud  inlets  of  the  fjorda  is 
far  softer  than  it  is  in  Beigen,  which 
has  the  strong  sea  wind  blowing  in  its 
teeth  all  the  while.  On  Saturdays  the 
steamers  for  the  Hardanger  country  are 
crowded  with  Bergen  men  iroinij  out 
to  spend  the  Sunday  with  ihelr  fam- 
ilies or  frieuds  who  are  ruslicaiiug  at 
these  little  Tillages.  At  many  of  these 
spots  ihete  Is  no  landing  except  by 
small  boats,  and  it  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  features  of  the  sail,  the  frequent 
pausing  of  the  steamer  off  some  such 
nook,  and  the  putting  out  of  tlie  row- 
boats  to  fetch  or  to  carry  passengers. 
They  would  row  alongside,  half  a  dosen 
at  a  tims^  bobbing  lUce  oorics,  and  the 
agile  Norwegians  would  skip  iu  and  out 
of  and  across  them  as  deftly  as  if  they 
were  stepping  on  firm  floor.  The  Nor- 
we^qan  peasant  is  as  at  home  in  a  boat 
ai>  a  ynail  in  his  shell ;  women  as  well 
as  men,  they  row,  stand,  leap,  gesticu- 
late, lift  burdens,  with  only  a  rocking 
plank  between  their  feet  and  fathomless 
water,  and  never  seem  to  know  that  they 
are  not  on  solid  ground.  In  fact,  they 
are  far  more  graceful  afloat  than  on 
ground :  ou  the  laud  they  shufhe  and 
walk  in  a  bent  aud  toil-worn  atUtnde^ 
the  result  of  perpetoal  carrymg  of  loads 
on  their  badui ;  but  they  bend  to  their 
oars  with  ease  and  freedom,  and  wheel, 
and  turn,  and  shoot,  and  back  their  little 
skiffs  with  a  dexieritv  whieh  leaves  no 

w 

room  for  doubt  that  they  can  do  any- 
thing they  choose  on  water.  It  would 
not  have  astonished  me,  any  day,  to  see 
a  Norwegian  coming  towards  me  in  two 
boats  at  once,  one  foot  in  each  boat, 
walking  on  the  water  iu  them,  as  a  man 
walks  on  snow  in  snow-shoes.  I  never 
did  see  it,  but  1  am  sure  they  could 
do  it. 

When  these  boats  came  alongside^ 
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Bob  peered  wistfully  over  the  railings, 
but  di<l  not  offer  to  stir.  The  conneo- 
tiou  between  thig  new  variety  of  water- 
cnft  and  terra  flmui  he  did  not  oompre- 
bend.  But  at  the  lint  landing  whieh  we 
reached,  he  gazed  for  a  moment  intentp 
Ij,  and  then  bounded  forward  like  a  shot, 
across  the  gant^way,  in  among  the  crowd 
on  the  wharf,  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Ob  !  "  shrieked  Suuua,  ^*  Bob  is  ou 
•bote  I "  and  she  rnshed  after  him,  and 
hrooglit  him  bade,  cresMallen.  But  he 
bad  learned  the  trick  of  it;  and  after 
that,  his  knack  at  disappearing  some 
minutes  before  we  came  to  a  wharf  — 
thereby  luring  us  into  a  tempuruiy  for- 
getfulne&s  of  him  —  and  then,  wheu  we 
went  to  aeek  him,  making  liimaelf  In- 
iwible  among  the  people  going  on  sliore 
waa  aomething  so  uncanny  that  mj 
sj>ect  for  him  fast  deepened  into  an  awe 
which  made  an  odd  undercurri  nt  of  anx- 
iety, mingling  with  my  enjoyment  oi  the 
beauties  of  the  fjord.  It  was  strange, 
while  looking  at  grand  tiers  of  bills  ria- 
big  one  bebiad  the  other,  with  predpW 
tone  ftonti,  the  nearer  ones  wooded,  the 
farther  ones  bare  and  stony,  sometimes 
almost  solid  rock,  walling  the  beautiful 
gr^n  and  blue  water  as  il  it  had  been  a 
way  hewn  for  it  to  pass ;  shining  water- 
fijii  pouring  down  from  the  highest  sum- 
mits, straight  as  a  beam  ol  light,  into 
the  fjord,  sometimes  in  full  torrents  daz- 
zling bright,  sometimes  in  single  threads 
as  if  of  raveled  cloud,  sometimes  iu  a 
broken  line  of  round  disks  of  glittering 
wUte  on  the  dark  green,  the  course  of 
the  water  in  the  intervals  between  being 
malted  only  by  a  deeper  green  and  a 
sonken  line  in  the  foliage, —  it  was 
Btran^re.  side  by  side  with  the  wonder  at 
all  this  beauty,  to  be  wondering  to  one's 
»«1£  aho  what  Bob  would  do  next.  But 
so  It  was  boor  by  hour,  all  of  onr  way 
op  the  Hardaoger  Fjord,  till  we  eame^  in 
the  early  twilight  at  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
to  Kide,  our  journey's  end.  The  sun 
haxl  set  —  if  in  a  Norway  summer  it 
can  ever  be  truly  said  to  set  —  two 


hours  before,  and  in  its  slow  '•inking 
had  turned  the  mountains,  tir^i  pink, 
then  red,  then  to  an  opaline  tint,  blend- 
ing both  pink  and  red  with  silver  gray . 
and  white  I  all  shifting  and  changing 
so  last  that  the  mountains  themselves 
seemed  to  be  quivering  beneath.  Then, 
of  a  sudden,  tliey  lost  color  and  turned 
pray  and  dark  blue.  Belts  and  down- 
stretching  liues  of  snow  shone  out  stern- 
ly on  thdr  darkened  sommits;  a  shad- 
owy half  moon  rose  above  them  in  the 
southeast,  and  the  strange  luminous 
night  lit  up  the  little  hamlet  of  Eide^ 
almost  light  like  day,  as  we  landed. 

At  first  sight  Kide  looked  as  if  the 
houses,  as  well  as  the  people,  had  just 
run  down  to  the  shore  to  meet  the  boat : 
from  the  front  windows  of  the  houses 
one  might  easily  look  into  the  cabin  win* 
dows  of  the  boat ;  po  narrow  strips  of 
shore  do  the  mountain  walls  leave  somo* 
times  along  these  fjords,  and  such  mar- 
velous depth  of  water  do  the  fjords  bring 
to  the  monntidns'  feet 

*' Have  yon  written  for  rooms?  Where 
are  you  going  ?  There  is  n't  a  bed  in 
Eide,"  were  the  first  words  that  greeted 
us  from  soiue  English  people  who  had 
left  Bergen  days  before,  and  whom  we 
never  expected  to  see  again.  The  dis- 
appearing, reappearing,  and  taming  up 
of  one's  traveling  acquaintanose  in  Nor- 
way is  one  of  the  distinctive  experiences 
of  the  country.  The  chief  routes  of 
tourist  travel  are  so  involved  with  each 
Other,  and  so  planned  for  exchange,  in- 
terchange, and  snooessitm  of  goers  and 
comers,  that  the  perpetual  rencontres  ol 
chance  acquaintances  are  amusing.  It 
is  like  a  performance  of  the  figures  of 
a  country  dance  on  a  colossal  x  ale,  so 
many  miles  to  a  tigure;  and  il  one  sita 
down  quietly  at  any  one  o£  the  large 
inns,  for  a  week,  the  great  body  oi  Nor- 
way tourists  for  that  week  will  be  pret^ 
sure  to  pa^is  undi  r  Ids  inspection. 

At  Holt's,  in  Bergen,  one  sees,  say 
forty  travelers,  at  breakfast,  any  morn« 
ing.  Before  supper  at  eight  in  the  even- 
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ing  these  forty  have  gone  their  ways, 
and  a  second  forty  have  arrived,  and  «o 
on ;  and  whemer  he  goes  during  die 
ionowbg  week  ke  wSU  meet  deCacib- 
ments  of  these  same  hands  t  eeoh  man 
■ore  that  he  has  just  done  the  one  thing 
best  worth  doing,  and  done  it  in  the 
best  way  ;  each  eloquent  in  praise  or  dis- 
praise of  the  innai  the  roads,  and  the 
people,  and  ready  with  hit  "Oh,  hnt 
yoQ  must  he  eim  to  Me"  this,  that,  or 
the  other. 

There  were  those  who  sat  up  all  night 
in  Eide,  that  night,  for  want  of  a  bed  ; 
but  Bob  and  we  were  well  lodged  in  a 
pretty  bedrooin,  with  two  window!  wUte 
enrtained  and  two  hede  white  raffled  to 
the  floor,  on  wldeh  were  spread  rugs  of 
black-and-white  goat  skins  e<lged  with 
coarse  hottio-ni.nh'  blue  flaniifl.  In  the 
parlor  and  the  <liiiiri<.'-r(M)in  of  the  little 
inn,  carved  book-cases,  aud  pipo-cuses 
hung  on  the  walla ;  ivies  trained  every- 
wlieire ;  wliite  enrtains,  a  ]rfano»  hiaek- 
worsted-covered  high-backed  cluurs,  spot- 
less table  linen,  and  old  silver  gave  an 
air  of  old  -  fashioned  refinement  to  the 
rooms,  which  was  a  surprise. 

The  landlady  wore  the  peasant's  coe- 
tame  of  tiie  Audanger  eonntry:  the 
straight  Uaek  skirt  to  the  ankles»  long 
white  apron,  sleeveless  scarlet  jacket, 
with  a  cay  beaded  stomaoher  over  a  full 
white  blouse,  sbinin*^  silver  ornamenta 
at  throat  aud  wrists,  aud  on  her  head  the 
elegant  and  dignified  bead-dress  of  fine 
erimped  white  lawn,  which  makes  the 
Bardanger  wives  hy  fttf  the  most  pict- 
nresqne  women  to  he  seen  hi  all  Nor- 
way. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  a  young 
peiisant  girl  opened  our  bedroom  door 
caotioosly  to  ask  if  we  would  have  ocrfhe 
in  hed.  Bob  ilew  at  her  with  a  iieroe 
yelp,  whioh  made  her  retreat  hastily, 
and  call  for  protection.  Being  sharp- 
ly reproved  by  Sanna,  Bob  st<x)d  dog- 
gedly deli;int  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
turn  ing  his  reproachful  eyes  from  her 
to  the  strsnger,  and  hadk  again,  plainly 


saying,  Ungrateful  one  !  How  should 
I  know  she  was  not  an  enemy  ?  That  ia 
tiie  way  enendes  approadL"  The  girl 
wore  the  peasant  maiden's  dress:  a  short 
Mack  skirt  bound  with  scariet  braid, 
sewed  to  a  short  ploevoless  Lrreen  jacket, 
whioli  wiis  little  wider  than  a  pair  of 
suspenders  between  the  shoulders  be- 
hind. Her  full,  long-sleeved  white  bloiise 
came  np  high  in  tlie  throat,  and  was  £sst- 
ened  there  by  two  silver  battens  with 
Maltese  crosses  hanging  from  them  by 
curiously  twisted  chains.  Her  yellow 
hair  was  braided  in  two  thick  brai<U,  and 
wound  tight  round  her  head  like  a 
wreath.  1^  had  a  Mr  skin,  tender, 
honest  blae  eyes,  and  a  face  serious 
enough  for  a  Madonna ;  bat  she  laaglied 
when  she  brought  us  the  eggs  for  our 
breakfast,  kept  warm  in  many  folds  of 
linen  napkin  held  down  by  a  great 
motherly  heu  of  gray  cliiua  with  a  red 
erest  on  its  head. 

Tlie  boose  was  a  small  wUte  eotlage  i 
at  the  front  door  a  square  porch,  large 
enoujjh  to  hold  two  tables  and  seats  for 
a  dozen  people  ;  opposite  this  a  viue- 
wreathotl  arch  and  gate  led  into  a  gar- 
den, at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  noisy 
little  river.  An  old  bent  peasant  woman 
was  always  goingbaek  and  forth  between 
the  boose  and  the  river,  carrying  water 
in  two  pails  hung  from  a  yoke  on  her 
shoulders.  A  bit  of  half-niowtnl  meadow 
joined  the  garden.  It  had  been  mowed 
1^  intervals,  a  little  piece  at  a  time,  so 
that  the  sai^aoe  wis  a  patdiwork  oC  dif* 
Isrent  shades  of  green.  The  hajr  wss 
hong  out  to  dry  on  short  lines  of  fence 
here  and  there.  Grass  always  dried 
in  this  wav  in  Norwav,  and  can  hawii  on 
the  fences  for  two  weeks  aud  not  l>e  hurt, 
even  if  it  is  repeatedly  wet  by  ndn.  One 
narrow,  straggling  street  led  off  np  the 
hilMde,  and  suddenly  disappeared  as  if 
the  mountains  had  swallowed  it.  The 
houses  were  thatched,  with  layers  of 
bircli  bark  \>nt  under  the  Iwards  ;  sods  of 
earth  on  top  ;  and  flowers  blooming  oa 
them  as  in  a  garden.  One  roof  wsn  * 
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bai  of  wild  pttttiet,  aoA  aaotfiar  of  ft  tiny 
pink  Hoirar  ft!  fine  M  ft  gnM ;  and  yoQQg 
aboota  of  biroh  waved  <m  them  botli. 
The  little  river  which  ran  past  the  inn 
garden  had  come  down  from  the  uioiint- 
auns  throii^'h  terraced  meadows,  whirh 
wcru  about  half  aud  hull  mt^aduw  uud 
ttfmoe  s  atony  and  awampy,  and  full  of 
luHocka  and  liollowa.  New  EngUwd  haa 
fteraa  of  fields  like  them :  only  here 
tliere  were  big  blue  liarebells  and  pink 
baftth,  added  to  clover  an<l  buttercups, 
wild  parslejf  and  > arrow.  Ou  tiuy  pebbly 
bit«  of  inland  here  aud  there  iu  the  brook 
grew  purple  tliitll«i>  **aiiow  flake,*'  and 
kaahee  of  Uidi  aad  ftdi. 

Bob  roUiaked  aa  the  loth  grass,  as  we 
picked  our  way  amon^  the  moist  hollows 
of  this  riowery  meadow.  Iu  Sanua's 
band  dangled  a  bit  of  ro])e,  which  he 
eyed  suspiciooaly.  She  had  brought  it 
with  her  to  tie  him  op,  when  the  hoar 
ihonUI  eome  lor  hun  to  be  earned  on 
board  the  steamer.  He  could  not  have 
known  this,  for  he  had  never  been  tied 
up  in  his  life.  Hut  new  danojers  had 
roused  new  wariness  iu  hb  acute  miud : 
ho  had  diitinelly  heard  the  word  "  steam- 
er "  aerefal  tines  that  woming,  aod  on- 
dersiood  it  I  said  to  him  immediately 
after  breakfast,  Bob,  yon  have  to  go 
home  by  the  steamer  thw  morning."  He 
instantly  crept  under  the  sofa,  his  tail  be- 
tveeu  his  legb,  aud  cowered  aud  crouched 
la  dia  farlheat  oomer;  no  porwarioaa 
aonld  hira  him  oat,  aad  hia  eyes  were 
piteous  beyond  description.  Not  until 
we  had  walked  some  distance  from  tlic 
house,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
steauH-r  wharf,  did  he  follow  uh.  Then 
he  came  boaading,  relieved  for  the  time 
baiag  fnm  anxiety.  At  last  8anna»  in 
ft  lehit  of  play,  tied  tlie  rope  oronnd  hb 
aeok.  Hu  bewilderment  and  teri  ur  wet  e 
trigric.  Setting  all  four  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground  he  refused  to  stir,  except  as  he 
WM  dragged  by  maiu  force.  It  wan  plaiu 
that  he  would  be  choked  to  death  before 
ka  woold  obey.  The  fope  project  most 
ba  abandmtcd.  Perhaps  ha  ooold  be 


Imad  on  board,  following  Sanna.  Tain 
hope  I  Long  before  we  reached  the 

wharf,  the  engine  of  the  boat  gave  a 
shrill  whistle.  At  the  first  sound  of  it 
Boh  darteti  away  like  the  wind,  up  the 
road,  past  the  hotel,  out  of  .sii:ht  in  a 
minute.  We  followed  him  a  few  rods, 
and  then  gave  it  tqi.  Again  he  had  out- 
witted  as.  We  walked  to  the  steamer, 
posted  a  letter,  sat  down,  and  waited. 
The  steamer  blew  five  successive  sisals, 
and  then  glided  away  from  the  wharf. 
In  less  than  three  minutes,  before  she 
was  many  rods  ofl,  lo,  Bob !  back  again, 
praodng  aromd  us  with  glee,  evidently 
keeping  hia  eye  on  the  retreatiag  ateam- 
boat,  and  ehnokling  to  himself  at  hia  ee- 
cape. 

"  0  Bob,  Bob  !  "  groaned  Sanna. 
"  What  is  to  do  with  you  " 

We  were  to  set  off  for  Vossevangen  by 
carriage  at  three ;  at  half  peat  two  poor 
Bob  was  carried,  stmg^ing,  into  the 
wood-shed,  and  tied  up.  Hia  ories  were 
piteou"?,  almost  more  than  we  could  bear. 
I  am  sure  he  uudertitood  the  whole  j)lot; 
but  the  worst  was  to  come.  By  some- 
body's carelessness,  the  wood-shed  door 
was  opened  just  aa  we  were  driving 
away  from  the  porch.  With  one  convul- 
sive leap  and  cry,  Bob  tore  bis  rope 
from  the  log  to  which  it  was  tied,  and 
darted  out.  The  stable  boys  cauglit 
him,  and  held  him  fast :  his  cries  were 
kaman.  Saana  boried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  ezdaimed,  **  Oh,  say  to  the 
driver  that  he  go  so  fast  as  he  can!" 
And  we  drove  away,  leaving  the  poor 
faithful,  lovinii  creature  behind,  to  l)e 
seiit  by  express  liack  to  Bertjen  on  the 
steamer  the  next  day.  it  was  like  leav- 
ing a  little  child  alone  among  strangers, 
hMrt-broken  and  terrified.  When  we 
returned  to  Ber;,'en  we  It  ai  ued  that  he 
had  touched  neither  food  nor  drink  till 
he  reached  honif,  late  the  nest  ni>rht. 

To  go  from  Kiile  to  Vo.ssevan;j;en,  (»nc 
must  begiu  by  ciimbiug  up  out  of  Eidc. 
It  ia  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  walled  by 
groen  hilla  and  now-topped  mountains ; 
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•t  the  top  of  iha  wdl  tbe  eonntry  gpreadt 
out  for  a  little^  onlj  to  meet  higher  hills, 

higher  mountains.  Here  lies  a  great 
lako,  rimmed  by  broad  borders  of  reeds, 
whirh  sliook  ar\(]  p]htox\o(\  in  the  wind 
and  sun  like  thr  spears  of  iialf-drowned 
armies  as  we  passed.  Clumps  and 
groves  of  ash-treee  on  the  shores  of  this 
lake  looked  like  huge  dnmsy  torches  set 
in  the  ground  ;  their  tops  had  been  cat 
down  again  and  again,  till  they  had 
grown  as  broad  as  they  wore  hl'jh.  TIio 
leaves  are  u.^ed  for  tlu*  feed  of  sheep, 
and  the  boughs  for  tire-wood ;  aud  a»  in 
the  fmgal  Norwegiao  liTing  nothing 
that  can  be  ntQised  is  left  to  He  idle, 
never  an  ash-tree  has  the  chance  to  shoot 
np,  become  tall  and  full  of  leaf.  Mag^ 
pies  flitted  in  and  out  amonfj  them. 

"  One  is  for  sorrow,  aud  two  are  for 
joy,  three  must  be  a  marriage,  and  four 
do  bring  good  fentnne,  we  do  say  in  Noiv 
way,"  said  Sanna.  **  Bnt  I  think  we 
shiUI  have  all  sorrow  and  joy,  and  to  be 
married  many  times  over,  if  it  be  true," 
she  added,  as  the  noisy,  showy  creatures 
continued  to  cross  our  road  by  twos  aud 
threes. 

High  up  on  the  Ulls,  just  in  the  edge 
of  snow  patches,  sosters  were  to  be  seen, 
their  brown  roofs  looking  as  much  a 
part  of  the  lonely  nature  as  did  the 
waterfalls  and  the  pine-trees.  On  all 
sides  blione  the  water,  —  trickling  fosses 
down  precipices,  oatbarsting  fosses  from 
ravines  and  ddls ;  jnst  liefore  ns  rose  a 
wall  some  three  thonsand  feet  higli,  over 
which  leaped  a  foaming  cataract. 

We  shall  go  thert',"  naid  Sanna, 
point ini;  uji  to  it.  Sure  enoui^h,  we  did. 
By  loopij  BO  oval  and  narrow  they  seemed 
twisted  as  if  to  thread  their  way,  as  eyes 
of  needles  are  thread,  the  road  wound 
and  doubled,  aud  doubled  and  wound, 
six  times  crossing  the  hill  front  in  fifteen 
hundre<l  feet.  At  each  double,  the  val- 
ley sank  below  us;  the  hike  sank;  the 
liiils  which  walled  the  lake  sank  ;  the 
road  was  only  a  broad  rifl  among  piled 
bowMen.  In  many  pUuses  these  bowl> 


ders  were  higher  than  our  heads ;  bat 
there  was  no  sense  of  danger,  for  the 
road  was  a  perCset  road,  smooth  as  a  ma^ 
cadamiaed  tonipike.  Along  its  outer 
edge  rows  of  thickly  set  rocks,  several 
feet  liii;h.  and  so  near  each  otlier  that  no 
carriage  could  possibly  fall  betwoeu  ;  in 
the  most  dangerous  places  stoat  iron 
bars  were  set  from  rock  to  rode;  these 
loops  of  chain  ladder  ap  the  predpioe 
were  as  safe  as  a  summer  pathway  in  a 
rrreen  meadow.  On  a  stone  bridge  of 
three  arehes  wo  crossed  the  waterfall : 
basins  of  rocks  above  us,  filled  with 
spray ;  basins  and  shelves  and  ledges  ol 
rocks  below  as,  filled  with  spray ;  the 
bridge  black  and  slippery  wet,  and  the 
air  thick  with  spray,  like  a  snow-storm ; 
precipices  of  water  on  the  right  and  the 
left.  It  wa.s  next  to  bcini;  an  eagle  on 
wing  in  a  storm  to  cross  that  bridge  in 
upper  air.  At  the  sixth  tnm  we  came 
oat  abreast  of  the  top  of  the  tvaterfsll, 
and  in  a  moment  more  had  left  all  the 
stress  and  storm  and  tumult  of  wa- 
ters behind  us.  and  glided  into  a  sombre, 
still  roadway  besido  a  calm  little  river 
deep  in  a  lir  forest.  Only  the  linusea 
had  won  bloom  oat  of  this  darkness;  Hi 
coarageons  Httle  tendrils  wreathed  the 
tree  trunks  nestled  among  the  savage 
rockn.  and  held  up  myriad-;  n(  pink  cups 
wet  with  the  ceaseless  spray.  It  was 
a  dreary,  lonely  place  ;  miles  of  gaunt 
swamp,  forest,  and  stony  moor ;  here 
and  there  a  fum-hoase,  dlent  as  if  de- 
serted. 

<*  Where  are  all  the  people  ?  Why 

do  we  not  see  any  one  moving  aboat  the 
houses  ?  "  I  aske<l. 

"  In  the  house,  reading,  every  one," 
replied  Sanna.  **0n  a  Sunday  aftex^ 
noon,  if  there  is  no  service  in  diordi, 
all  Norwe^an  farm  people  do  go.  into 
their  houses,  and  spend  ail  afternoon  in 
reading  aud  in  religion." 

At  la,st  we  reached  a  more  open 
country  :  an  off-look  to  the  west ;  new 
nmges  oi  snow-tupped  numntune  eame 
in^jht  We  began  to  descend;  another 
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sHent  river  slipping  down  by  onr  aide  ; 
two  more  dark,  ahining  lakes.  On  the 
•boieof  006,  a  peMint  dmui— tiMiInt 
living  creAtore  we  had  seen  for  ten  miles 
»was  taking  his  cart  out  of  a  little 
shed  by  the  roadside.  This  shed  was 
the  only  siffn  of  human  habitation  to  bo 
soon  in  the  region.  His  horse  stood 
near  by,  with  a  big  barrel  slaog  on  each 
tide:  tb^  were  bamls  of . mOk,  fdiieli 
liad  jut  been  taoogkt  down  in  this  way 
from  a  soeter  which  we  could  see,  well 
np  in  the  cloud  region,  far  above  the 
woods  on  the  left.  Down  the  steep  path 
from  this  scoter  the  man  had  walked, 
and  the  hone  bearing  the  barrels  of 
milk  had  followed.  Now  the  bairelt 
were  to  he  pul  ia  the  eirti  end  oairied 
to  Eide.  Ten  mileB  more  that  milk  was 
to  be  carried  before  it  reached  ita  mar- 
ket; and  yet,  at  the  little  inn  in  Eide, 
for  a  breakfast,  at  which  one  may  drink 
all  the  milk  be  desires,  he  will  be  aaked 
to  pay  only  thirty-fire  oentt.  What  elte 
boride  milk  ?  Fresh  salauniy  tront,  two 
kinds  of  rye  bread  and  two  of  white, 
good  butter,  six  kinds  of  cheese,  her- 
riugs  done  in  oil  and  laurel  lea%'e8  in 
tiny  wooden  barri  U,  cold  sausage,  ham, 
■moked  lalmon  (raw),  ooffee  and  tea, 
and  perhape — wild  stiawberrieB :  tide 
will  be  the  Eide  summeMnorning  break- 
bat.  The  cheese  feature  in  the  Nor- 
wegian breakfast  is  sLirtling  at  first :  all 
colors,  sizes,  shapes,  and  smells  known 
of  cheese ;  it  must  be  owned  they  are 
not  eavory  for  breakleety  bat  the  Nor* 
we^pan  eati  them  almost  ae  a  rite.  He 
hae  a  proverb  in  regard  to  cheese  as  we 
bare  of  fruit :  Gold  in  the  morning, 
silver  at  noon,  and  lead  at  night ;  "  and 
he  lives  up  to  it  more  implicitly  than 
we  do  to  ours. 

Am  we  neared  YoMeyangen,  the  iilent 
rifer  grew  noisier  and  noider,  and  at  laat 
let  out  all  iUi  reserves  in  a  great  torrent 
which  leape<i  down  into  the  v:\lley  with 
a  roar.  This  torrent  also  was  bridged 
at  its  leap  ;  and  the  bridge  seemed  to  be 
in  a  perpetual  quiver  from  the  shock  of 


it.  The  sides  of  the  rocky  gorge  below 
glistened  black  like  ebony ;  they  had 
been  worn  into  oolwmnar  grooves  by  the 
eentariee  of  whirling  waters;  tlie  loioi- 
ted  roots  of  a  fir  ftwast  jntted  out  above 
them,  and  long  spikes  of  a  beautiful 
white  flower  hung  out  from  their  crev- 
ices in  masses  of  waving  snowy  bloom. 
It  looked  like  a  variety  of  the  house- 
leek,  bat  no  haman  bend  ooald  reach 
it  to  make  sore. 

Yosseyangen  is  a  little  farming  ham- 
let on  the  west  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake. 
The  remon  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
districts  in  Western  Norway ;  the  "  Vos  " 
farmers  are  held  to  bo  fortunate  and 
well  to  do,  and  their  batter  and  eheeee 
always  bring  high  prioes  in  maikel. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  a 
chain  of  mountains,  from  two  to  four 
thousand  feet  high ;  to  the  south,  west, 
and  north  rise  the  green  hills  on  which 
the  farms  lie  ;  above  these,  again,  rise 
other  hills,  higher  and  more  distent, 
where  hi  ^  edges  of  the  snow  trsotsor 
buried  in  ilr  linests  are  the  scsters,  the 
farmers'  summer  homes. 

As  we  drove  into  the  village  wo  met 
the  peasants  going  home  from  church : 
the  women  in  short  green  or  black 
gowns,  iHth  gay  jackets  and  white  hanct 
kerdiiefs  made  into  a  flying- battress 
sort  of  head-dress  on  their  heads ;  the 
men  with  knee-breeches,  short  vests, 
and  jackets  thick  trimme*!  with  silver 
buttons.  Every  man  bowed,  and  every 
woman  eonrtesied  as  we  passed.  To  pass 
any  haman  being  on  the  highway  with- 
out a  sign  or  token  of  greeting  would  be 
considered  in  Norway  the  height  of  ill 
manners ;  any  child  seen  to  do  it  would 
be  sharply  reproved.  Probably  few 
things  would  astouii»h  the  rural  Norwe- 
gian more  than  to  be  told  that  among 
the  highly  civilised  it  is  considered  • 
mark  of  good  breeding,  if  you  chance  to 
meet  a  fellow-man  on  the  highway,  to  go 
by  him  with  no  more  recognition  of  his 
presence  than  you  would  give  to  a  tree 
or  a  stone  wall. 
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It  b  an  odd  tliiiig  fhit  a  nun  ihoald 

be  keeping  the  Vossevangen  Hotel  to- 
day who  servecl  iu  America's  civil  war, 
was  for  two  years  in  one  of  l!ie  New 
Xork  regiments,  and  saw  a  goutl  deal  o£ 
active  BCrvioe.  He  was  called  back  to 
Norway  by  the  death  of  liiB  lather,  which 
made  it  neoenary  tor  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  family  estate  in  Voaaevaogan.  He 
has  married  a  Vossevangen  woman,  and 
is  likely  to  end  his  days  tln  re,  but  he 
hankers  for  Chicago,  aud  always  will. 
He  keeps  a  fairly  good  little  hotel,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake»  with  a  fow  of 
willow-trees  in  front ;  dwarf  apple-trees, 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and 
thickets  of  rhubarb  in  his  front  yard ; 
ro<»es,  too,  be.sides  larkspur  and  phlox, 
but  the  rhubarb  ha«  the  place  of  honor. 
The  dinbg-room  and  the  parlor  were 
like  those  at  Eide,  adorned  with  ivies 
and  flowering  plants ;  oleanders  in  the 
windows,  and  potted  carnations  on  the 
table.  In  one  corner  of  the  dininjr- 
rooni  w:i«  a  large  round  table  covered 
with  old  silver  for  sale :  tankards,  chains, 
belts,  buttons,  coins,  rings,  hackles, 
brooches,  omsments  oS.  all  kinds,  hun- 
dreds of  dollars' worth  of  things.  There 
they  lay,  day  and  night,  open  to  all  who 
came ;  and  they  had  done  this,  the  land- 
lady said,  for  years,  and  not  a  single 
article  had  ever  been  stolen  :  from  w  hich 
it  is  plain  that  not  mily  is  the  Norwe- 
gian honest  himself,  there  mast  be  a 
contagion  in  his  honesty,  which  spreads 
it  to  all  travelers  in  his  country. 

The  next  morning,  early,  we  set  ofT 
in  a  peasant's  cart  to  visit  some  of  the 
farm-houses. 

**Now  yoa  shall  see,"  said  Sanna, 
<«  that  it  was  not  possible  if  you  had  all 
day  to  ride  in  this  kind  of  wagon." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  prove  the  truth 
of  her  remark.  A  shallow  wooden  box 
set  ou  two  heavy  wheels  ;  a  wooden  seat 
raised  on  two  slautiug  wooden  braces, 
so  high  that  one's  feet  bat  jast  reach, 
the  frimt  e^  of  the  box ;  no  dasher, 
no  sides  to  seat,  no  anything,  appaMnt- 


ly,  after  yoa  are  np^  exeepC  yoor  hard 
wooden  seat  and  two  pomding  wheds 

below,  —  this  is  the  }>easant  wagon. 
The  horse,  low  down  between  two 
heavy  thills,  is  without  traces,  pulls  by 
a  breast  collar,  is  guided  by  rope  reins, 
and  keeps  his  heels  half  the  time  on- 
der  the  front  edjge  of  tin  box.  The 
driver  stands  iq»  in  the  box  behind  you, 
and  the  rope  reins  are  in  your  hair,  or 
on  your  neck,  shoulders,  ears,  as  may  be. 
The  walloping  motion  of  this  kind  of 
box,  drawn  by  a  frisky  Norw^an  horse 
over  rongh  roads,  is  dri^  beyond  de- 
scription* Bat  when  it  comes  to  going 
down  hills  in  it,  and  down  hills  so  steep 
that  the  box  appears  to  be  on  the  point 
of  dumping  you  between  the  horse's  ears 
at  each  wallop,  it  ceases  to  be  droll, 
and  becomes  honiible.  Oar  driver  was 
a  splendid  specunen  of  a  man ;  feet 
tall,  strong  boilt,  and  raddy.  When  he. 
found  that  I  was  an  American,  he  glowed 
all  over,  and  began  to  talk  rapidly  to 
Sanna.  He  had  six  brothers  iu  America. 

"  They  do  say  that  they  all  have  it 
very  good  there,"  interpreted  Sanna; 
<*and  he  thhiks  to  go  tiwre  himself  so 
soon  as  there  is  money  to  take  alL  It 
must  be  that  America  is  the  best  OOOn- 
try  in  the  world,  to  have  it  so  good 
th«!re  that  every  man  can  have  it  good." 

The  roads  up  the  hills  were  little 
more  than  paths.  Often  lor  many  rods 
there  was  no  trace  of  wheels  on  tiio 
stony  ledges ;  again  the  track  disappeared 
in  a  bit  of  soft  meadow.  As  we  climbed, 
(he  valley  below  ns  rounded  and  hol- 
lowed, and  the  lake  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  to  the  eye  ;  the  surrounding  hills 
opened  up,  showing  ooantless  vall^ 
winding  here  and  there  among  them. 
It  was  a  surpassingly  beautiful  view. 
Vast  tracts  of  iirs,  inky  black  in  the  dis- 
tances, emphasized  the  glittering  of  the 
snow  fields  above  them  and  the  sunny 
green  of  tlie  nearer  foregrounds  below. 

The  first  fisrm  which  we  visited  lay 
abont  three  miles  north  of  the  village,  — 
three  miles  north  and  np.  The  boil^ 
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ings  were  huddled  together,  some  half 
dozen  of  them,  in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of 
wsy,  with  no  •ttempi  at  order,  no  boot, 
BO  book,  and  no  portioilor  reown  for 
^iproaching  one  way  rather  than  anoth- 
er. Walls  of  hewn  logs,  black  with 
age  ;  roofs  either  thatrhcd.  or  covered 
with  huge  slabs  of  slate,  laid  on  irregu- 
larly and  mos8-grown ;  rough  stones  or 
1001  lor  doorotops ;  so  littlo  dilbronea 
betwooB  the  boihlingB  thot  one  wai  ot 
a  loss  to  know  which  were  meant  lor 
dwellings  and  which  for  bams,  —  a  more 
nniightly  spot  could  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. But  the  owners  had  a^  quick  an 
instinct  of  hospitality  as  if  they  dwelt 
inn  polaoe.  No  aooner  did  Senna  men- 
tion thoi  I  waa  from  Ameriee,  and  wished 
to  aee  some  of  the  Norwegian  farm- 
keoies,  than  their  faces  brightened  with 
welcome  an<l  good  will,  and  they  were 
ready  to  throw  open  every  room,  and 
show  me  all  their  simple  stores* 

**  There  if  not  a  man  in  all  Yoe,"  they 
•aid*  **  who  has  not  a  rebtiTe  in  Amer> 
ka;  **  and  they  asked  eager  question  after 
qioestion,  in  insatiable  curiosity,  about 
die  unknown  country  whither  their 
friends  had  gone. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  !■»> 
Qj  were  all  away,  op  at  the  icater  with 
the  oowe ;  only  the  men  and  the  servant 
maids  were  left  at  home  to  make  the 
hay.  Would  I  not  go  up  to  the  soeter  ? 
The  mistress  would  be  di.stres.sed  that  an 
Aniericou  lady  liad  vibited  the  farm  in 
her  absence.  I  eooM  easily  go  to  the 
ealer  in  a  day.  It  was  only  five  hoon 

walk,  at  the  last,  over  a  path  too  rough 
eren  for  riding.  Very  warmly  the  men 
urged  Sanna  to  induce  nie  to  take  the 
trip.  They  themselves  would  leave  the 
haying  and  go  with  me^  if  .1  would  only 
f»;  and  I  mwt  never  thbk  I  had  seen 
Norwegian  ivming  unlaw  I  had  aeen 
the  emtar  also,  they  said. 

The  maids  were  at  dinner  in  the 
kitchen.  It  w.x<<  a  large  room,  with  walls 
not  more  than  eight  feet  high,  black 
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with  smoke  ;  and  in  the  centre  a  square 
stone  trough,  above  which  was  built  a 
funnel  diimney.  In  this  hoUow  trough 
a  fire  smouldered,  and  above  it  hung  an 

enormous*  black  caldron,  full  of  beer, 
which  was  being  brewed.  One  of  the 
maids  sprang  from  her  dinner,  lifted  a 
trap  door  in  the  lloor,  disappeared  in  the 
oellar,  and  presently  returned,  bringing 
a  curious  wooden  drinkiag-Tessel  shaped 
like  a  great  bowl,  with  a  prow  at  each 
side  for  handlee,  and  painted  in  gay  col- 
ors. This  was  brimminij  full  of  new 
beer,  just  bn-wed.  Sanna  whi.spered  to 
me  that  it  would  be  bad  mannei's  if  we 
did  not  drink  freely  of  it.  It  was  passed 
hi  torn  to  each  member  of  the  party. 
The  driver,  eying  me  sharply  as  I  loroed 
down  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  nauseona 
drink,  said  something  to  Sanna. 

"  He  asks  if  American  ladies  do  not 
like  beer,"  Kaid  Sanna.  lie  is  morti- 
fied that  you  do  not  drink.  It  will  be 
beet  that  we  drink  aD  we  can.  It  it  aU 
what  they  have.  Only  I  do  hope  thai 
they  give  at  not  brandy." 

There  was  no  window  in  the  kit'^hen, 
no  ventilation  except  through  the  chim- 
ney and  the  door.  A  bare  wooden  ta- 
ble, wooden  ehdrt,a  lew  ahelvee,  where 
were  ranged  some  iron  ntensils,  were 
all  the  furnitare  of  the  gloomy  room. 
The  maids'  dinner  consisted  of  a  huge 
plate  of  "^arfirorf"  and  jugs  of  milk; 
nothing  else.  They  would  live  on  that, 
Sauna  said,  for  weeks,  and  work  in  the 
hay*fielda  from  tunxise  till  midnight. 

Oppoaite  the  kitchen  wes  the  living- 
room :  the  same  smoky  log  walls,  bare 
floors,  wooden  chairs  and  benches.  The 
expression  of  poverty  was  flismal. 

*'  I  thought  you  said  tliese  people 
were  well  to  do  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

So  they  are,  "  replied  Sanna.  «  They 
are  very  well  off;  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  not  comlbrt  to  be  Hke  thii. 
They  shall  have  mpocjy  in  banks,  these 
people.  All  the  farmers  in  Vos  are  rich." 

Above  the  living-room  were  "two  bed- 
rooms and  clothes-rooms.  Uer^  in  gay- 
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ptiirtMl  Mwlet  boBM  and  hMging  £rom 
Hnes,  w«w  thedothis  ol  th«  family  and 

the  bed  linen  of  thehoose.  MUtrcss  and 
maid  alike  must  keep  their  clothes  in  thi« 
common  r(x)m.  The  trunks  wen;  ranged 
fcround  the  sides  of  the  room,  each  locked 
wUh  %  key  big  enough  to  lock  pri8<Mi 
doom.  On  one  side  of  one  of  Um  rooou 
wwe  tliree  bunk  bedi  bvUt  In  under 
tfad  aaves.  These  were  filled  with  loose 
straw,  and  had  only  blankets  for  covers. 
Into  this  straw  the  Norwei^ian  burrows 
bj  uight,  rolled  iu  bis  blankets.  The 
bedt  en  never  be  moved,  for  (hey  tie 
hnfltinwifth  thelmBie-workef  thehonee. 
No  wonder  thet  the  Norwegian  flea  has, 

generations  of  rach  good  lo<Iging  and 
food,  become  a  triamphant  Hedouin  ma^ 
rander,  in  comparison  with  whom  the 
fleas  of  ail  otiier  countries  are  too  petty 
te  deterve  mention. 

The  good*natiired  farmer  opened  hi> 
mother's  box  as  weU  aa  hie  wife's,  and 
with  awkward  and  tmaocnatomed  hands 
shook  out  iheir  Sunday  costumes  for  us 
to  see.  From  another  box,  lilled  with 
soft  blankets  and  iiueu,  he  took  out  a 
hettle  ol  brandy,  and  pouring  some  into 
a  UtUe  silver  bowl,  wiA  Ihe  same  pn>w>> 
shaped  handles  as  the  wooden  one  we 
had  seen  in  the  kitchen,  pressed  us  to 
drink.  One  drop  of  it  was  like  liquid 
fire,  lie  seemed  hurt  that  we  refused 
more,  aud  poured  it  down  his  own 
throat  at  a  gulp,  without  ohange  of  a 
■nsde.  Then  he  hid  the  brandy  bottle 
again  under  the  blankets,  and  the  litUe 
silver  cup  in  the  till  of  his  mother's 
chest,  and  locked  them  both  ap  with 
the  huge  keys. 

Down-stairs  we  found  an  aged  couple, 
who  had  oome  from  another  of  thebdld- 
ings,  hearing  of  our  prssenee.  Tliese 
wwe  the  grandparents.  The  old  wom- 
an was  eighty-four,  and  was  knitting 
briskly  without  glasses.  She  took  us 
into  the  store-rooms,  where  were  bins  of 
flour  and  grain  ;  hams  of  beef  aud  pork 
hanging  np ;  wooden  nlensils  of  all  sorts, 
ewionsly  carved  end  stained  wooden 


spoons,  among  other  things,— a  OMk 
inUel  thM,  p«(  away  to  be  nsed  when 

thsj  had  a  merry-making.  Here  also 
were  stacks  of  fiadbr<id.  This  is  the 
staple  of  the  Norwegian's  living  ;  it  is  a 
coarse  bread  made  of  dark  Hour,  in  cakM 
as  diin  as  a  wafer  and  as  big  round  as 
a  bnrreL  This  is  baked  once  a  year, 
in  the  spring,  is  pOed  np  la  stacka  in 
the  store-room%  and  keeps  good  till  the 
spring  I)aking  comes  round  again.  It  is 
very  sweet  and  nutritious  :  one  might 
easily  fare  worse  thau  to  have  to  nuke 
a  meal  ef  it  with  milk.  On  one  of  the 
storeroom  slMlves  I  spied  an  eld  woodsn 
drinking-bowl,  set  away  wkh  dried  pans 
in  it.  It  had  been  broken  and  riveted 
together  in  the  bottom,  but  would  no 
longer  hold  water,  so  had  been  degraded 
to  this  use.  It  bad  once  been  gajly 
painted,  and  had  a  motto  in  oH  Noiw» 
giaa  aronnd  the  edge :  **  Drink  m  food* 
will,  aud  give  thanks  to  God."  I  cor- 
eted  the  thing,  and  olEered  to  buy  it 
It  was  a  study  to  see  the  old  p<'ople 
consult  w  'lih  each  other  if  tliey  should 
let  it  go.  It  seemed  that  when  tbey 
trst  went  to  hoasekeepiug  it  had  bean 
given  to  them  by  the  wmnaa's  asotltor, 
ami  was  an  old  bowl  even  then.  It  was 
certainly  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
how  much  more  there  was  no  knowing. 
After  long  discussion  they  decided  to 
sell  it  to  me  for  four  krvtier  (about  one 
dollar),  which  the  son  thought  (Senna 
said),  was  a  shamefalprioe  to  ask  far  aa 
old  broken  bowl.  But  he  stood  bj  in 
filial  submission,  and  mode  no  loud  ob- 
jection to  the  barter.  The  old  woman 
also  showed  us  a  tine  blanket,  which  had 
been  spun  and  woven  by  her  mother  a 
Irandred  years  ago.  It  was  as  gay  ol 
eolor  and  fsntastw  of  design  as  if  it  had 
been  made  iu  Algiers.  This  too  she 
was  willing  to  sell  for  an  absurdly  small 
price,  but  it  was  too  heavy  to  bring 
away.  At  weddings  and  other  festivi- 
ties these  gay  blankets  are  hung  on  the 
walls;  and  it  is  the  enstom  for  neighbors 
to  lend  all  tlisj  can  on  saeh  oewsiensi 
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The  Ttext  farm  we  visited  hclnngnd  to 
the  richest  people  in  Vos.  It  lay  a  half 
mile  ttill  higher  up,  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  it  teemed  perikmslj  steep.  The 
higgler  we  vent,  the  greeter  the  pro- 
fnrioB  of  flowers :  the  atony  way  led  us 
dkrongh  traoli  of  bloom,  in  blue  and 
goM  ;  (all  spikes  of  mullein  in  clumps 
Kke  hollyhocks,  and  "  ebcpherd's  bells  " 
in  great  purple  patches.  , 

ThelndWBgiof  fUt  Inm  wwe  du- 
Ived  anMiMl  a  wort  of  ooort-yud  iBdo»> 
m%  imigUj  flagged  by  slate.  Koet  of 
die  roofs  were  also  slated ;  one  or  two 
were  thatched,  and  these  thatched  roofs 
were  the  only  thing  that  redeemed  the 
gloom  of  the  spot,  the  sods  on  these  be- 
ing bright  with  pttuiet  and  graHOt  and 
vnflDg  wplwfiy  bodiM.  Here  alio 
«•  food  tko  OMB  of  the  fiMufly  aloM  al 
home,  the  women  being  gone  on  their 
snmmering  at  the  poeter.  The  youngest 
son  «ihovTed  us  freely  from  room  to  room, 
and  displayed  with  some  pride  the  trunks 
lUn  of  bhmketi  and  linoii,  and  the  mwa 
flf  iPOBCB*!  droaMo  hanging  hi  the  cham- 
htn.  On  two  sides  of  one  laige  room 
Amo  were  hong  thick  one  above  another, 
no  rariety  in  them,  and  no  finery  ;  mere- 
ly a  succession  of  strong,  serviceable 
petticoats,  of  black,  green,  or  gray  wool- 
m>  The  gay  jacketa  aad  atomaeheti 
we  pneked  awaj  in  tnn^ ;  hngo  fnr- 
Bnd  coats,  made  of  the  same  shape  for 
men  aad  for  women,  hung  in  the  store- 
room. Some  of  the  trunks  were  red, 
painted  in  gay  colors;  some  were  of 
polished  c^lar,  finished  with  fine  hnaa 
■ooDtings.  Am  aaoa  at  a  Norwegian 
fid  afproaoiiet  womanhood,  one  of  theto 
tnmkf  it  givoa  her,  set  in  ila  place  in 
Uie  doibes-rooro,  and  her  accumulations 
Wgin.  Clothes,  bedding,  and  silver  or- 
■aments  seem  to  be  the  only  things  for 
winch  tlie  NMwegian  peasant  spenda  hit 
mmej.  la,  neidber  of  thoio  hootet  wat 
IhM  an  aftade  of  snperflnont  fnrni* 
tare,  not  even  of  ordinary  comfort.  In 
Hotb  were  the  same  bunk  beds,  built  in 
aadtr  the  eavot ;  the  tame  loote,  totted 


straw,  with  blankets  for  covering ;  and 
only  the  coarsest  wooden  chairs  and 
benches  for  seats.  The  young  man 
Opened  hit  mother't  trunk,  and  took 
ftom  one  eomer  a  heaatif nl  little  tilvor 
beaker,  with  carling,  prow-shaped  han- 
dlet.  Li  this  the  old  lady  had  packed 
away  her  silver  brooches,  buttons,  and 
ttads  for  the  summer.  Side  by  side 
with  them,  thrown  in  loosely  among  her 
wUCa  headdretaei  and  Uoatet,  were 
half  a  docen  tmall  twitted  rollt  of  while 
bread.  Sanna  explained  thia  by  taying 
that  the  Norwegians  never  have  this 
bread  except  at  their  most  important 
festivals  ;  it  is  considered  a  great  lux- 
ury, and  these  had  no  doubt  been  put 
awayaa  a  fntnre  treat,  at  wa  dioald  pat 
awaj  a  bit  of  wedding-eake  to  keefb 
Yetj  irreyereailjr  the  son  tipped  ont  dl 
his  mother's  ornaments  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  and  proceeded  to  fill  the 
little  beaker  wiih  fiery  brandy  from  a 
bottle  which  had  been  hid  in  another 
oomer*  From  Up  to  lip  it  wat  patted, 
returning  to  Idmwell^iighantatted;  hot 
he  poured  the  whole  down  at  a  draught 
smacked  his  lips,  and  tossed  the  cup 
back  into  the  trunk,  dripping  with  the 
brandy.  Very  much  that  good  old  Nor- 
wegian dame,  when  she  comes  down  in 
the  autumn,  will  wonder,  I  fancy,  what 
hat  lu^ipeBed  to  her  nieely  padced  tnmk 
of  uaderdothet,  dry  bread,  and  old  di- 
ver. 

Tiiero  were  several  store-rooms  in 
these  farm  buildings,  and  they  were  well 
filled  with  food,  grain,  flour,  dried  meats, 
fltii,aiid  towertof  fladlyrtid.  Loomtwith 
partly  flaiahed  webt  of  doth  in  them 
were  there  set  away  tQl  winter ;  batketa 
full  of  carved  yellow  spoons  hung  on  the 
wall.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  standing  on 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  were  two 
oommon  black  glass  bottles,  with  a  few 
pond-lilieain  eadi,— the  only  bit  of  de^ 
oration  or  tolcen  of  love  of  the  beaati* 
ful  we  had  found.  Seeing  that  I  looked 
at  the  lilies  with  admiration,  the  young 
man  look  them  out,  wiped  their  dripping 
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stems  on  his  coat  sleeve,  and  presented 
them  to  me  with  a  bow  that  a  court- 
ier might  have  envied.  The  grace,  the 
wartmf,  of  the  Norwegian  peaaant'i 
bow  is  aomethiog  that  miut  date  conto- 
ries  back.  Sarolj  there  is  nothing  in 
his  life  and  surroundings  to-day  to  cre- 
ate or  explain  it.  It  must  bo  a  trace  of 
Bomething  that  Olaf  Tryggvt'sou  —  that 

maguilicent,  far-shining  man  "  —  scat- 
tered abroad  in  hu  k&igdom  eight  huh 
dred  yean  ago»  with  bia  brigfati  airy, 
wiae  way"  of  epealdng  and  behaving  to 
women  and  men. 

One  of  tlie  buildings  on  this  farm  was 
known,  the  young  man  said,  to  1)0  at 
least  two  hundred  years  old.  The  logs 
•re  moei-grown  and  Uaek,  hut  it  ia 
good  for  himdreds  of  years  yet.  The 
first  story  is  used  now  for  a  store-room. 
From  this  a  ladder  led  up  to  a  h  ilf 
chamber  overhead,  the  front  rail*  d  liy 
a  low  railing;  here,  in  this  strange  sort 
of  balcony  bedroom,  had  slept  the  chil- 
dren of  tlM  family,  under  observal&m  all 
the  time  of  their  elders  below. 

Throst  in  among  the  rafters,  darlc, 
rusty,  bent,  was  an  ancient  sword.  Oor 
guide  took  it  out  and  handed  it  to  us, 
with  a  look  of  awe  on  his  face.  No  one 
knew,  he  said,  how  long  that  sword  had 
been  on  the  farm.  In  the  earliest  writ- 
ings by  which  the  estate  had  been  trans- 
foned,  tliat  sword  had  been  mentioned, 
and  it  was  a,  clause  in  every  lease  since 
that  it  should  ncN  or  l)e  taken  :nv:iy  from 
the  place.  However  many  times  the 
farm  might  change  hands,  the  sword 
mast  go  with  it,  tot  all  time.  Was  there 
no  legend,  no  tradition,  with  it?  None 
that  his  father  or  his  father's  Either  had 
OTor  beard ;  only  the  myaterions  entailed 
charge,  from  generation  to  generation, 
that  the  sword  must  never  be  removed. 
The  blade  was  thin  and  the  edge  jagged, 
tlie  handle  plain  and  widioirt  omament ; 
evidently  the  sword  had  been  for  work, 
and  not  for  show.  There  was  something 
inilnitely  solemn  in  its  inalienable  estate 
of  safe  and  reverent  keeping  at  tlie  handa 


of  men  all  ignorant  of  its  history.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  it  had  jour- 
neyed in  the  company  of  that  Sigurd  who 
sailed  with  his  splendid  fleet  of  siztf 
ships  lor  Palestine,  early  in  the  twelfth 
eentary.  Sigard  Jorsalafarer,  or  Travel- 
er to  Jerusalem,  he  was  called  ;  and  no 
less  an  authority  than  Thomas  Carlyle 
vouches  for  him  as  having  been  "  a  wise, 
able,  and  prudent  man,"  reigning  in  a 
«  solid  and  suooessfol  way.**  Through 
tiie  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Jerusalem, 
home  by  way  of  Oonatantinople  and 
Russia,  "  shining  with  renown,"  he  sailed, 
and  took  a  hand  in  any  fighting  he  found 
going  on  by  the  way.  Many  of  his  men 
came  from  the  region  of  the  Sogne 
Fjord,  and  the  mom  I  thought  of  it  the 
murw  I  felt  that  this  old  sword  had  many 
a  time  flashed  on  the  deck  of  his  ships. 

Our  second  day  opened  rainy.  Tlie 
lake  was  blotted  out  by  mist ;  on  the 
fence  under  the  willows  sat  half  a  dozen 
men,  roosting  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it 
vfore  warm  snndnne. 

<'It  does  wonder  me,"  said  Sanna, 
"  that  I  find  here  so  many  men  stand- 
ing idle."  When  the  railroad  come,  it 
shall  be  that  the  life  must  be  different." 

A  heroic  English  party,  undeterred 
by  weather,  were  sotting  off  in  carioles 
and  on  horMbaefc.  Delays  after  delays 
oocorred  to  hinder  them.  At  the  last 
moment  their  angry  courier  was  obliged 
to  go  and  fetch  the  washing,  which  had 
not  arriveil.  There  is  a  proverb  in  Nor- 
way, "  When  the  Norwegian  says  'im- 
mediately,' look  for  him  iu  half  an  hour." 

Finally,  at  noon,  in  despair  of  san* 
shine, we abo setoff:  rogs, waterproof; 
the  in^a-rubber  boot  of  the  carriage 
drawn  tight  up  to  the  level  of  our  eyes  ; 
we  set  off  in  pouring  sheets  of  rain  for 
Gudvangen.  For  the  iirst  two  hours  the 
sole  variation  of  the  monotony  of  our 
journey  was  in  emptying  the  boot  at 
water  onee  every  five  minutes,  just  fai 
time  to  save  a  freshet  in  our  laps.  Iffigh 
mountain  peaks,  black  with  forests  or 
ley  white  with  anow,  gleamed  in  and  out 
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of  the  clouds  on  cither  hand,  as  we  toiled 
and  6pla>he«l  along.  Occasional  light- 
ings up  revealed  stretches  of  barren 
country,  here  and  there  a  duster  of 
fvm-hoQwi,  or  •  lowly  oluirdi.  Oa  the 
■bores  of  a  Mmll  lake  we  passed  one  of 
tbese  lonely  ohnrehes.  Only  two  otber 
baildinirs  were  in  light  in  the  vast  ex- 
panse :  one,  the  wretched  little  inn  where 
we  were  to  rest  our  horses  for  half  an 
hour ;  the  other,  the  parsonage.  This 
hit  was  a  pretty  Itttle  oottage,  piotor* 
csquelj  bailt  of  yellow  pine,  half  bow- 
ered  in  vines,  looking  in  that  lonely 
waste  as  if  it  hud  lost  itself  and  strayed 
aw:iy  from  erune  civilized  spot.  The 
pastor  and  iiis  sister,  who  kept  house  for 
hfan,  were  away ;  bat  his  servut  was  so 
sore  that  they  would  like  to  have  as  see 
Ihifr  hoMM  that  we  allowed  her  to  show 
it  to  as.  It  was  a  tasteful  and  cozy  little 
homf :  parlor,  study,  and  dininj:^-room,aIl 
prettily  carpeteti  and  furnished  ;  books, 
iowers,  a  sewing-machine,  aud  a  piuoo. 
It  did  one's  heart  food  to  see  sooh  an 
eaoi  of  a  hone  in  the  wilderness. 
Dtawn  np  on  resti  in  a  shed  near  the 
l»on<;e.  was  an  open  boat,  much  like  a 
wherry.  The  pastor  spent  hours  every 
day,  tlie  maid  said,  in  rowing  on  the 
lake.    It  was  his  great  pleasure. 

Up,  ap  we  dimbed :  past  fir  forests* 
swamps,  foaming  streams,  —  the  wild- 
istt  weirdest  road  storm-driven  people 
ever  crossed.  Spite  of  the  rain,  half- 
naked  children  came  tlying  out  of  hov- 
els and  cabins  to  open  gates :  sometimes 
there  wonid  be  six  in  a  row,  their  thin 
brown  hands  all  stretched  for  alms,  and 
their  hollow  eyes  begging  piteonsly; 
then  they  would  race  on  ahead  to  open 
the  next  pate.  The  moors  seemed  but 
a  suc' e-sion  of  inclosed  pasture  lands. 
Now  aud  then  we  passed  a  little  knot  of 
cabina  done  to  the  road,  and  men  who 
looked  kindly,  bat  as  wild  as  wild  beasts, 
would  eoque  oat  and  speak  to  the  driver ; 
their  poverty  was  direful  to  see.  At  last, 
at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  we  halted;  the 
Korm  stayed ;  the  doods  lifted  and  blew 


off.  At  our  feet  lay  a  black  chasm  ;  it 
was  like  lookint^  down  into  the  bowels 
of  tl»e  earth.  This  was  the  Nerodal  Val- 
ley ;  into  it  we  were  to  descend.  Its 
walls  wwe  three  and  four  thousand  feet 
high.  It  looked  little  more  than  a  deft 
The  road  down  this  precipitous  wall  is  a 
marvel  of  en<^ineering.  It  is  called  the 
Stalheimscleft,  and  wa-s  built  by  a  Nor- 
wegian officer,  Captain  Finne.  It  is 
made  in  a  series  of  sigzagging  loops, 
which  are  so  long  and  so  narrow  that 
tfie  deseent  at  no  point  appears  steep  \ 
yet  as  <nie  looks  up  from  any  loop  to 
the  loop  next  above,  it  seems  directly 
over  his  head.  Down  this  preci|)i(5e 
into  the  Nerodal  Valley  leap  two  grand 
fosses,  the  Stalheimfos  and  the  Salv- 
klevfos}  roaring  hi  oeaseless  thunder, 
filling  the  air,  and  drandiing  the  yalley 
with  spray.  Tiny  grats-jo^rown  spaces  be- 
tween the  bowlders  and  the  loops  of  the 
road  had  all  been  close  mowed  ;  spaces 
which  looked  too  small  for  the  smallest 
rea|>ing-hook  to  swing  in  were  yet  dose 
shorn,  and  the  little  handfnls  of  hay 
hung  np  drying  on  hand's-bresdths  el 
fence  set  up  for  the  purpose.  Even  sui- 
glu  blades  of  grass  are  tOO  preciouS  in 
Norway  to  be  wasted. 

As  we  walked  slowly  down  this  in- 
credible road,  we  paused  step  by  step 
to  look  first  up,  then  down.  The  oai^ 
ria^e  waiting  for  us  belowon  the  bridge 
looked  like  a  baby  waj^on.  The  river 
made  by  tlu!  ni<  cting  of  these  two  f^'rcat 
cataracts  at  tlie  base  of  the  precipice 
was  only  a  little  silver  thread  flowing 
down  the  valley.  The  cataracts  seemed 
leaping  from  the  sky,  and  the  sky  seemed 
resting  on  the  hill-tops  ;  masses  of  iHiirl- 
ing  and  floating  clouds  added  to  the  awe- 
some gran<leur  of  the  scene.  The  Stal- 
heimfos fell  into  a  deep,  basiu-shaped 
ravine,  piled  with  great  bowlders,  and 
fall  of  biroh  and  ash  shrubs:  in  the 
centre  of  tins,  by  some  strange  play  of 
the  water,  rose  a  distinct  and  beautifully 
shaped  cone,  thrown  up  closely  in  front 
of  the  fall,  almost  blending  with  it,  and 
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thick  veiled  in  the  tumnltaous  spray,  — 
ft  fountain  in  a  waterfall.  It  seemed  the 
atoidMitof  ft  flMmnt»  baft  in  shape  did 
■ot  altar  w  long  m  w  waldied  k ;  ife  ii 

a  part  of  the  fall. 

Five  mHes  down  this  cleft,  ailled  val- 
ley, to  Gudvant^en  run  the  road  and  the 
lUtle  river  and  the  narrow  strips  of 
meadow,  dark,  thiot  and  gbasUy ;  long 
ao&ths  in  ntter  dttka&m  this  Nerodal 
liat,  and  never,  even  nl  aonmer's  beal 
and  longest,  haa  il  nkore  than  n  half  daj 
of  sun.  The  mountainH  rise  in  aheer 
black  walls  on  either  haud,  —  bare  rock 
in  colossal  shaits  and  peaks,  three,  four, 
Md  even  five  tbooaaad  feet  high  ;  snow 
in  the  rifts  at  top ;  patolMs  of  gannt  fiia 
here  and  there;  great  spaces  of  tnm- 
bled  rocks,  where  avalanches  have  slid ; 
pebhly  and  sandy  channels  worn  from 
side  to  side  of  the  valley,  where  tor- 
rents have  rudhod  down  and  torn  a  way 
aaroaa ;  white  atreaaia  from  top  to  be^ 
tan  of  the  pforlpooa,  all  fonm  and 
fniver,  like  threads  spun  out  on  the 
sward,  more  than  can  be  counted  ;  they 
seem  to  swing  down  out  of  the  sky  as 
spider  threads  swing  swift  and  oountless 
ia  a  dewy  morning. 

Sann*  thnddered.  ''Now  yon  aaa^ 
one  eoeld  nol  wpcad  a  whole  di^  in  Ke- 
rOdal  Valley,*'  ahe  amd.  **  It  does  won- 
der me  that  nny  people  will  live  here. 
Kvi-ry  Hprint;  the  mountains  do  fall  and 
people  are  killed." 

CHi  a  narrow  rim  of  land  at  baae  of 
^heae  waUa»  jnat  where  tba  Qord  meeta 
the  river,  is  the  village  of  Gudvangen, 
a  deaolate  huddle  of  half  a  dozen  poor 
houses.  A  chill  as  of  death  filled  the  air ; 
foul  odors  arose  at  every  turn.  The 
two  little  inua  were  overcrowded  with 
people,  who  roamed  restlessly  up  and 
down,  waiting  for  thef  knew  not  what. 
An  indeacribable  gloom  settles  on  Gud- 
vangen  with-nightfall.  The  black  wa- 
ters of  the  fjord  chafing  monotonously 
at  the  base  of  the  black  mountains ; 
the  sky  black  also,  and  looking  farther 
nff  than  aky  ever  looked  before^  walled 
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into  a  strip,  like  the  valley  beneath  it ; 
hemmed  izi,  forsaken,  doomed,  and  left 
ieemo  CMtvangen.  Wknft  hold  life  eaa 
have  on  n  hnman  being  kept  in  andh 
a  spot  it  ia  hard  to  imaginn  Yet  we 
found  three  very  old  women  hobnob- 
bing contentedly  there  in  a  cave  of  a 
hut.  Ragged,  dirty,  hideous,  hopeless 
one  would  have  thought  them,  but  they 
were  all  agog  and  eheery,  and  fnll  i 
plans  for  repairing  their  heoie.  Thaf 
were  in  *  little  log  stable,  perhi^M  ten 
feet  square,  and  hardly  high  enough  to 
stand  upright  in :  they  were  cower- 
ing round  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  centre; 
their  pilea  of  straw  and  l»hmkets  laid  in 
eomeia ;  not  n  dmir,  not  a  table.  Mao- 
beth's  wttehes  had  seemed  full-dressed 
society  women  by  the  side  of  these.  We 
peered  timidly  in  at  the  group,  and  they 
all  came  running  towards  us,  cliattcring, 
glad  to  see  strangers,  and  apologizing 
far  their  oondiii(»i,  becMmae,  aa  they  said, 
they  had  jnat  tnrned  in  there'  together 
for  n  few  dajra^  while  their  house  aoRMi 
the  way  was  being  mended.  Not  a 
light  of  any  description  had  they,  ex- 
cept the  fire.  The  oldest  one  hol)bIed 
away,  and  returned  with  a  small  tallow 
eandlek  whieh  ahe  lit  and  held  in  bar 
hand,  to  show  ns  bow  eomfor  table  thaj 
were,  after  all  |  plenty  ol  room  for  three 
pilea  of  straw  on  tlie  rough  log  floor. 
Their  "  house  across  the  way  "  was  a 
little  better  thau  this  ;  not  much.  One 
of  the  poor  old  crones  had  five  chil- 
dien  in  America."  They  wanted  her 
to  eooM  ottt  to  Amerina  and  live  with 
them,  but  she  was  too  old  to  go  away 
from  homo,"  she  said.  "  Home  was  the 
best  place  for  old  people,"  to  which  the 
other  two  assented  eagerly.  "  Oh,  yea, 
home  waa  the  bestpkoe.  America  was 
too  far.** 

It  seemed  a  miraole  to  have  oomfort 

in  an  inn  in  so  poverty-stricken  a  spot 
as  this,  but  we  did.  We  slept  in  straw- 
filled  bunk-*,  set  tight  into  closets  under 
the  eaves ;  only  a  narrow  door-way  by 
wUoh  to  get  in  and  oat  of  bed ;  but  there 
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wert»  two  windows  in  the  room,  and  no 
need  to  slide.  And  for  supper  there  was 
Mt  before  na  »  ■tew  of  laah,  delioitoly 
ievored  with  eanj,  ami  lerved  with 

rice,  of  which  no  boose  need  be  ashamed. 
That  so  palatable  a  dish  could  have  is- 
sued from  the  place  which  answered  for 
kitchen  in  tliat  [)'>or  little  inn  was  a  mar- 
Tel  i  it  was  little  more  than  a  small  dark 
iBBbb  ThediahMweraallweaiedoiit> 
eMoon  intobt  Mt  on  phuiktlttd  aeroM 
two  broken  chairs  at  the  kitchen  door ; 
and  the  food  and  milk  were  kept  in  an 
above-groond  cellar  not  three  steps  from 
the  same  door.  This  had  been  made  by 
an  immense  slab  of  rock  which  had 
oiahed  down  from  the  moontaiik  Ufp, 
OM  doj,  and  intteed  of  towing  throngb 
tko  hiMNO  and  killing  everybody  had 
considerately  lo<lged  on  top  of  two  other 
bowhiers.  roofinj:  the  sjtace  in,  and  forra- 
inij  a  htifje  stone  refrigerator  ready  to 
hand  for  the  innkeeper.  The  indorsed 
gpaoe  WM  coM  as  ice,  and  high  enough 
■■i  laige  raoo^  for  one  to  walk  aboat 
ia  it  comfortably.  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  ask  this  innkeeper  how  much  he  could 
make  in  a  year  off  his  inn.  When  ho 
found  that  I  had  no  sinister  motive  in 
the  inquiry  he  was  freely  communica- 
tive. At  fini  ho  feaied,  Smia  laid, 
that  it  might  hoooBo  knowa  ia  tliotown 
how  much  money  he  was  making,  aud 
that  demands  might  he  made  on  him  in 
con^^t  'HI'  nee.  If  the  season  of  summer 
travel  were  very  good,  he  said  he  would 
dear  two  hundred  dollars ;  but  he  did  not 
alwajamakeaomnchaathat.  Ha  earned 
a  lltdo  alio  by  Imeping  a  tmaU  Aiop, 
and  In  the  winter  that  was  hb  only  re- 
source. He  had  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, and  hin  wife  was  not  strong,  which 
made  it  harder  for  them,  as  they  were 
obliged  always  to  keep  a  servant. 

KTon  in  foil  aoniight,  at  nfaio  of  the 
■oraing,  Godvangen  looked  grim  and 
dangerous,  and  the  Nerb  Fjord  water 
black.  As  we  sailed  out,  the  walls  of 
the  valley  clf)«;ed  up  suddenly  behind 
fu,  a»  with  a  soap  which  might  have 


craunched  poor  little  Gudvangen  to 
death.  The  fjord  is  as  wild  as  the 
pass ;  in  &ot,  tlio  aamo  thing,  only  tint 
it  kaa  water  at  bottom  intlMd  of  iaat^ 

and  you  can  sail  closer  than  you  oaa 
drive  at  base  of  the  rocky  walls.  Soon 
we  came  to  the  mouth  of  another  great 
fjord,  opening  up  another  watery  road 
into  the  mountains ;  this  was  the  Aur- 
laad,  and  on  ilt  futhor  ahora  opened 
again  the  Sognedal  Fjord,  up  which  wo 
went  a  little  way,  to  leave  aomebody 
at  a  lauding.  Here  .were  green  hills 
and  slopes  and  trees,  and  a  bright  yel- 
low church,  shaped  like  a  blanc-mauga 
luouid  iu  three  pyramid-tihaped  coneai 
oaeh  smaller  than  the  one  below. 

**B«io  It  the  daott  frnit  ordmid  hi 
all  Soandinavia,"  said  Sanna,  pointing 
to  a  pretty  place  just  out  of  the  town, 
where  fields  rose  one  above  the  other 
in  terraces  on  south-facing  slopes,  cov- 
ered thick  with  orchards.  It  belongs 
to  an  aoqnainted  with  mo :  bat  aim  mnat 
sell  it  She  is  a  widow,  and  she  eanaot 
take  the  care  to  lienelf.'' 

Back  attain  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Aurland  Fjonl.  and  then  out  into  the 
great  Sogne  Fjord,  zigzagging  from  side 
to  side  of  it,  and  up  into  numerous 
little  Qoids  where  the  boat  looked  to 
lie  steering  strught  into  luUs^— wn 
seemed  to  be  adrift,  witlKWt  purpose, 
rather  than  on  a  delinite  voyage  with  a 
fixed  aim  of  getting  home.  The  mag- 
niticent  labyrinths  of  walled  waters  were 
calm  as  the  heaveus  they  reflected ;  the 
flionds  above  and  donds  below  hqyt  ii> 
lent  pace  with  each  otlwr,  and  weaeemad 
gliding  between  two  skies.  Great  taow 
fjelds  came  in  sight,  wheeled,  rose,  sank, 
and  disappeared,  as  we  pa-;>ed  ;  some- 
times green  meadows  stretched  on  either 
side  of  us,  then  terrible  gorges  and  pin- 
aaoles  of  towering  rook.  Pictnro  aftar 
IMOtaio  we  saw,  of  gay -colored  little 
villages,  with  rims  of  fields  and  rocky 
promontories  ;  snow  i'yhh  ahove,  and 
fir  forests  hetween ;  glittering  waterfalls 
shooting  from  the  sky  line  to  the  water, 
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like  white  lightning  down  a  black  stone 
front,  or  leaping  out  in  spaces  of  feath- 
ery snow,  like  one  preteroitiinl  Uoom- 
ing  of  the  lonsta  idl  the  wej  dowo  the 
black  walls  rising  perpendicnkrlj  thoa- 
sands  of  feet ;  tiers  of  blue  niount.iins 
in  the  distance,  dark  blue  on  the  near- 
est, and  bhading  off  to  palest  blue  at  the 
sky  line ;  the  fjord  dark  purple  in  the 
nanowiy  shading  to  gray  in  the  qpent  t 
iUnmiDAted  speoes  of  green,  now  nt  the 
•here,  now  half-way  up,  now  two  thirds 
way  up  to  the  sky  ;  tops  of  hills  in  sun- 
light; barsof  sunlight  streaming  through 
dark  clefts.  Then  a  storm  sweep  across 
the  fjord,  far  in  our  wake,  —  swooping 
■ad  sweeping,  and  gone  in  a  half  hour ; 
Uotting  oat  the  monntains ;  then  taming 
them  uito  a  dark  slate  wall,  on  which 
white  sails  and  cross-sunbeams  made  a 
superb  shilling.  And  so,  between  the  sun 
and  the  storm,  we  came  to  Vale^traud, 
and  sent  off  and  locdt  on  boat'Iosds  of 
pleasnring  people ;  the  boats  with  bright 
flags  at  prow  and  stem,  and  gay-dressed 
women  with  fantastic  parasols  like  but- 
terflies poised  on  their  edges ;  Vale- 
strand,  \\lii  r--.  LIS  snrnc  say,  Frithiof  was 
boru  i  and  as  ail  t>ay,  he  burut  oue  uf 

Balder's  great  temples.  Then,  Ladvik, 
on  a  green  slope  tambg  to  gold  in  the 

snn  ;  its  white  church  with  a  gray  stone 
spire  relieved  against  a  bank  of  purple 
gloom  ;  the  lights  sinking  lower  and  the 
shadows  stretching  farther  every  min- 
ute ;  shadows  of  hilk  behiud  which  the 
ran  had  alfeady  gone  thrown  sharp  and 
Uaok  on  hills  still  glowing  in  fall  light ; 
bills  before  u>.  shimmering  in  soft  silver 
gray  and  pale  purple  against  a  dear 
golden  west ;  hills  behind  us,  folding 
and  folded  in  masses  of  rosy  vapor ; 
shining  fosses  leaping  down  among 
them;  the  colors  changing  like  the  col- 
ors of  a  prism  minute  minute  along 
the  tcqps  of  the'  ranges,  —  this  was  the 
way  our  day  on  the  Sogno  Fjortl  drew 
near  its  ending.  Industriously  knitting, 
with  eyes  lirm  fastened  ou  her  ueedles, 
sat  an  English  matron  near  us  on  the 


deck.    Not  one  glance  of  her  eye  did 
she  give  to  the  splendors  of  sky  and 
water  and  hmd  about  her. 
••I  do  think  that  lady  must  be  fm 

want  of  stockings  very  much,"  remarked 
Sanna  quietly,  "  but  she  need  not  to 
come  U)  Norway  to  knit." 

Far  worse,  however,  than  the  woman 
who  knitted  were  the  women  and  the 
men  who  talked,  londlj,  stupidly,  tbI- 
gmrl J,  around  us.  It  was  mortifying  that 
their  talk  was  English,  but  they  wcPS 
not  Americans.  At  last  they  «lrove  ns 
to  another  part  of  the  deck,  but  not  be- 
fore a  few  phrases  of  their  conversation 
had  been  indelibly  stamped  on  my  mem- 
ory* 

**Well,  we  were  in  Dresden  two 
days:  there's  only  the  gallery  tlieru: 

that '«  time  enough  for  that," 

"  Raphaels,  —  lots  oi  llajdiaels." 
"  I  don't  care  for  liaphaeis,  anyhow. 
Ill  tell  you  who  I  like:  I  like  Vero- 
nese." 

«  Well,  I 'm  Tory  fond  of  Tmtoretto.** 

"  I  like  Titians ;  they  're  SO  delicate, 
don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  who 's  that  man  that 's  painted 
such  dreadful  things,  —  all  mixed  up, 
don't  you  know  ?  In  some  plaoes  ymi 
see  a  good  many  of  them.** 

**  Tou  don't  mean  Rembrandt,  do  you  ? 
There  are  a  lot  of  Bembrandts  in  Mu- 
nich." 

"  There  was  one  picture  I  liked.  I 
think  it  was  a  Christ ;  but  I  ain't  sure. 
There  were  four  children  <m  the  ground, 
I  remember*" 

When  the  real  sunset  came  wo  were 
threading  the  rocky  labyrinths  of  the 
Bergen  Fjord.  It  is  a  field  of  bowlders, 
with  an  ocean  let  in ;  nothing  more.  Why 
the  bowlders  are  not  submerged,  since 
the  wator  is  de^  enough  for  big  ships 
to  sail  on,  is  the  perpetual  marrd  %  hot 
they  are  noL  They  are  us  firm  in  iheir 
places  as  continents,  myriads  of  than 
only  a  few  feet  out  of  water;  and  wiien 
the  sun  as  it  sinks  sends  a  flood  of  gold 
and  red  light  athwart  them  they  turn  aU 
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colors,  and  glow  on  the  water  like  great 
tmoke  crystals  with  fire  shininir  throujrh. 
To  sail  op  this  fjord  in  the  sunset  is  to 
wind  through  devious  lanes  walled  with 
tfcete  jewdi,  tnd  to  look  off,  over  and 
than  tlMm,  to  fields  of  purple  and  gray 
and  green,  islands  on  islands  on  islandSf 
to  the  ri^'ht  and  to  the  left,  with  the 
tame  j«>we!-wallod  lanes  running  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south  among 
them  ;  the  sky  will  stream  with  glowing 
eolon  from  horison  to  horisoii,  and  tbe 
glotioQS  Mtence  will  be  l»oken  by  no 
iwiTillfr  soand  than  the  low  lapsing  of 
wAtors  and  the  soft  whirr  of  gray  gulla' 
wings. 

And  so  we  came  to  Bergen  in  the 
bright  midnight  of  the  last  of  our  four 

Iff ontba  afterwards  Sanna  sent  me  a 
isw  extiveu  from  descriptions  given  by 

a  Norworfinn  writer  of  some  of  the  spots 
we  had  seen  in  (lie  dim  upper  distances 
along  the  fjords, —  some  of  those  illu- 
niinate<l  spaces  of  green  high  up  among 
the  crags,  whidi  looked  sndi  sonny  and 
peaceful  homes. 

Her  English  is  so  much  more  graphio 
than  mine  that  I  have  l)egjTed  her  per- 
mL>&ion  to  give  the  extracts  as  she  wrote 
them :  — 

**  Grand,  glorioos,  and  serions  is  the 
8ogM  Fjord.  Serious  in  itself,  and  stfll 
move  oerioos  we  find  it  when  we  know 
wheie  and  how  people  do  live  there  be- 
tween mountains.  And  we  must  won- 
der or  a«k.  Is  there  really  none  places 
left,  or  no  kind  of  work  ^for  those  peo- 
pfe  to  get  for  the  mainteiiMioe  of  the 
Iferbnt  to  go  to  sQch  desolate  and  rathor 
impaasable  a  place  ?  .  .  . 

^  More  than  half  of  the  year  are  the 
two  families  who  live  on  the  farm  of 
Vetti  sejiarated  from  all  other  human 
beings.  I>uriug  the  wiuter  can  the 
Hoal  path  in  the  grass  not  be  passed  in 
ease  of  snow,  iee,  and  perpetual  slips, 
vUeh  leave  bdiind  trace  long  out  in  the 
rumme  r,  becatii-e  the  sun  only  for  a  short 
tiae  came  over  this  long  enormons 


ahyss,  and  does  not  linger  there  long,  so 
that  the  snow  which  has  been  to  ice  do 
melt  very  slow,  and  seldom  disappear 
eai'lier  tliuu  iu  July.  The  short  time  in 
the  winter  wiwn  the  river  Utia  is  frosen 
may  the  bottom  of  the  pass  well  be 
passed,  though  not  without  danger,  on 
account  of  the  mentioned  slips,  which, 
with  the  power  of  the  hurricane,  are 
whizzing  down  in  the  deep,  and  which 
merely  pressure  of  the  air  is  so  strong 
that  it  throw  all  down. 

''Lato  in  the  antamn  and  in  the 
spring  is  all  approach  to  and  from  Vetti 
quite  stopped  ;  and  late  in  the  autumn 
chiefly  with  ground  and  snow  slips,  which 
then  get  loosened  by  the  frequent  rain, 
llio  farm-houses  is  situate  on  a  steep 
slope,  so  that  the  one  end  of  the  lowest 
beam  is  pat  on  die  mere  gronnd,  and 
the  other  end  must  be  put  on  a  wall  al> 
most  three  yards  high.  The  fi-'lds  are 
so  steep,  and  so  quite  near  the  dreadful 
precipice,  that  none  unaccustomed  to  it 
do  ventore  one's  self  thither ;  and  when 
one  from  here  look  over  the  pass,  and 
locdc  the  meadows  wluch  is  more  hang* 
ing  than  layingover  the  deep,  and  which 
have  its  grass  mowed  down  with  a  short 
scythe,  then  one  cannot  comprehend  the 
desperate  courage  which  rbk  to  set 
about  and  occupy  one's  self  here,  while 
the  abyss  has  opened  its  swallow  for  re- 
eeiving  the  foolhardy. 

*'A  little  above  the  dwelling-houses 
is  a  quite  tolerable  plain,  and  when  one 
ask  the  man  why  he  has  not  built  his 
houses  there  he  answers  tliat  owing  to 
the  snow  slips  it  is  Imposrible  to  boild 
there. 

"  Through  the  valley-streams  the  Af- 
dals  River  comes  from  the  mountains, 
run  in  a  distance  of  only  twenty  yards 
from  the  farm-houses,  and  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  same  pour  out 
itself  with  erash  of  thonder  in  a  mighty 
loss.  Tbe  nimble  of  the  same,  and  that 
with  its  hurling  ont  caused  pressure  of 
the  air,  is  in  the  summer  so  strong  that 
the  dwelling-hoases  seems  to  shiver,  and 
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■11  what  flaida  there  ia  optm.  venels  get 
placed  on  the  table  is  on  an  ineeitant 

trembling  uunnag  almost  as  on  board  a 
ship  in  a  rough  sea.  The  wall  aiul  win- 
dows which  turu3  to  the  river  are  then 
always  moii>teDed  of  the  whipped  foam, 
which  in  small  particles  continually  is 
thrown  hack  from  the  fosi. 

"  By  the  tide  oi  this  hu,  in  the  hud 
granite  waU  which  it  moiaten,  is  a  mined 
gut  (the  author  says  he  can't  call  it  a 
road,  though  it  is  reckoned  for  that), 
broad  enough  that  one  man,  and  in  the 
highest  one  small  well -trained  horse, 
howeter  not  hy  eedi  other'a  Bide>  can 
walk  therdn.  This  got,  which  Tavli  is 
not  80  high  that  an  full-grown  man  can 
walk  upriirht,  is  the  farm's  only  road 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 

But  as  this  gut  could  not  get  light- 
ened in  a  suitable  height,  one  has  filled 
1^  or  jlniiilifid  the  remaining  gap  with 
low  timber  beama,  ionr  or  flve  yards 
long*  which  ia  doae  to  tlie  gat,  and  with 
its  upper  end  leans  on  a  higher  small 
mountain  peak,  which  beside  this  is  the 
fastening  for  the  bridge  over  the  water- 
falL  In  these  beams  is  cut  in  flukes, 
jit  as  the  atepeof  agtaircaee,  and  when 
one  walks  op  these  flukes  one  looks  ba* 
tween  the  beams  the  frothing  loss  be- 
neath one's  self,  while  one  get  wrapped 
up  of  its  exhahition  clouds. 

Tlie  mau  told  me  that  the  pass  also 
is  to  be  passed  with  horse,  the  time  of 
the  summer,  and  that  all  then  is  to  be 
carried  in  a  pack'Saddle  to  the  farm,  of 
his  own  horse,  which  is  accustomed  to 
this  trip.  And  when  one  know  the 
small  LsTdal'^ke  linr>t  H'  casiiie>!>.  and 
the  extraordinary  becurity  wherewith 
they  can  go  upon  the  moat  narrow  path 
oo  the  edge  of  the  moat  dreadful  preci*- 
pieea,  in  that  they  place  or  caat  the  feet 
ao  in  front  of  each  other  that  no  path  is 
too  narrow  for  them,  then  it  anomi  a 
little  les8  surprising. 

"  From  the  Vetli  farm  continues  the 
pass  in  a  distance  of  about  twenty-one 
Tyi^HA  mll^ffi  ao  that  the  whole  paaii 


then*  is  a  Ettla  more  tkan  hranfjy^ow 
miles,  and  diaU  on  the  other  side  of  tha 

fium  be  still  more  narrow,  more  difficult, 
and  more  dreadful.  The  farmer  himself 
and  his  people  must  often  go  there  to 
the  woods,  and  for  other  things  for  his 
farm.  There  belongs  to  this  farm  most 
ezeeUeat  smter  and  mountain  fietds, 
wherefiore  the  cattle  begetting  is  hetoef 
great  importance ;  and  also  the  mostas- 
cellent  tract  of  firs  belong  to  tliia  farm. 

"  I  was  curious  to  know  how  one  had 
to  behave  from  here  to  get  the  dead 
buried,  when  it  was  impossible  that  two 
men  eoidd  walk  by  the  side  of  eaek 
other  throng  the  pass,  and  I  did  eiam 
not  see  how  one  could  carry  any  coffin 
on  horseback.  I  got  the  following  in- 
formation :  The  corpse  is  to  be  laid  on 
a  thin  board,  in  which  there  is  bored 
boles  in  both  ends  in  which  there  is  to 
be  pot  handles  of  rope ;  to  this  beard  ia 
the  oerpsa  to  be  tied,  wrapped  np  In  ito 
linen  cloth.  And  now  one  man  in  the 
front  and  one  behind  carry  it  tlirough 
the  pass  to  the  farm  Gjelde,  and  here  it 
is  to  be  laid  into  the  cotlin,  and  in  the 
common  manner  brought  to  the  church- 
yard. If  any  two  die  in  the  winter,aad 
the  bottom  of  the  peas  mnstlie  inniasee 
ble  then  as  well  as  in  the  spring  and  in 
the  autumn,  one  must  try  to  keep  the 
corpse  in  an  hard  frozen  state,  which  is 
not  ditlicult,  till  it  can  be  brought  down 
in  the  above-mentioned  manner. 

A  still  more  strange  and  sad  man* 
aer  waa  need  once  at  a  cottager  plaea 
called  Vermelien.  This  place  is  lying 
in  the  little  valley  which  border  to  the 
Vctti's  field.  Its  situation  by  tlie  river 
deep  down  in  the  pass  is  exceedingly 
horrid,  and  it  haa  none  other  road  or 
path  than  a  very  steep  and  narrow  lDal» 
path  along  the  mountain  wall  aide  wi4i 
the  moat  dreadful  predpioe  aa  by  tki 
Vetti. 

"  Since  the  cottaijer  |>eople  here  gen- 
erally hud  chaitgL(l.  no  one  had  dead 
there.  It  happened,  then,  the  first  tioM 
aboy,onaav«ntaenyeaiaoUI,died»  Qna 
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did  DOt  do  one's  self  any  hesitation  about 
the  manner  to  bring  him  to  his  grave, 
aad  ikudj  made  a  coHin  iu  the  boufe. 
Tkm  eorpte  ww  pot  is  the  oofla,  mi 
tto  tfM  eoiln  broog^  Mirids ;  and  tel 
DOW  on*  did  see  with  eamtwuatkBi  fthmt 
it  was  not  possible  to  carry  the  corpse 
with  them  in  fchiA  nanBer-  Whftfc  was 
to  do  then  ? 

At  last  they  resolved  bo  let  the 


coffin  be  left  as  a  memento  m<yri,  and  to 
place  the  dead  upon  a  horse,  his  feet 
tied  up  under  the  belly  of  the  horse; 
against  the  nuaa  cm  Hm  hon»  wm  Imp 
tflMd  a  wdUtnCed  fodder  iMg,  that  liM 
eorpse  may  lean  to  the  lame,  to  whioh 
again  the  corpse  was  tied.  And  so  the 
dead  must  ride  over  the  mountain  to  his 
resting-place  by  Fortuu's  church  in 
Lyster." 


THE  FOBTBAIT  OF  A  LADY. 


Omu  aftenooB)  tovaida  doak,  in  the 
aatmnn  of  1878»  a  yoang  man  of  plea8> 
ing  appearance  rang  at  the  door  of  a 
small  apartment  on  the  third  floor  of  an 
okl  Roman  house.  On  itn  being  opened 
ha  imepind  lor  Madaaaa  Mvtli,  whei^ 

irflh  a  ¥Vench  face  and  a  lady's  maid's 
manner,  ushered  him  into  a  diminutive 
room,  and  raqpMsted  the  favor  ol  his 
name. 

•*  Mr.  Edward  Rosier,"  said  the  young 
MD,  who  Mt  down  to  mit  tOl  hk  hoeU 
mm  ihnwld  appear. 

The  reader  will  periuqw  not  have  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Rosier  was  an  ornament 
of  the  American  circle  in  Paris,  but  it 
may  also  be  remembered  that  he  some- 
timea  raniahed  baa.  its  hmiaoa.  He 
had  epent  a  portion  ef  Mvcml  winteie 
at  Pan,  and  as  he  was  a  gsatleman  ef 
tolerably  inveterate  habits  he  might  hare 
continued  for  years  to  pay  his  annual 
Tiait  to  this  charming  resort.  In  the 
souner  of  1876,  however,  an  incident 
haisU  him  whidi  efaanged  the  correoti 
not  only  el  his  thonghts,  hot  of  ids  pro- 

Ofper  Engadine,  and  encountered  at 
St*  Moritz  a  charming  younij  girl.  For 
this  joung  lady  be  conceived  a  pecoliar 


aMrstion  i  she  «es  enady  (he  he«B»> 
hold  angel  he  had  long  been  looking  fos^ 
He  was  never  precipitate ;  he  was  nothr 

ing  if  not  discreet;  so  he  forbore  for 
the  present  to  declare  his  passion  ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  when  they  parted  — 
the  young  lady  to  go  down  into  Italy, 
and  her  admirer  to  prooeed  to  Genorai 
where  he  was  nnder  bonds  to  jmn  sobm 
friends  — •  that  Im  should  be  very  nnhap* 
py  if  he  were  not  to  see  her  again.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  so  was  to  go  in  the 
autumn  to  Rome,  where  Miss  Osmond 
was  domiciled  with  her  family.  Rosier 
started  on  his  pilgrimage  to  tiie  Italian 
eapitalysnd  readied  it  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember. It  Was  apleasant  thing  to  do ; 
but  for  tlie  youncf  roan  there  was  a  strain 
of  the  heroic  in  the  enterprise.  lie  was 
nervous  about  the  fever,  and  November, 
after  all,  was  rather  early  in  the  season. 
Fortnne,  Iwwever,  favors  the  brave ;  and 
Hr.  Boner,  who  tooit  three  grains  ol 
qoinine  every  day,  had  at  the  end  of  a 
month  no  cau'^e  to  deplore  his  temerifv. 
Me  had  made  to  a  certain  extent  good 
use  of  his  time;  tliat  is,  he  had  per- 
eeived  that  Miss  Ptosy  Osmond  had 
notaflawinheroomporitkm.  Shewse 
admirably  finished,  she  was  in  exeel* 
lent  style.  He  thought  of  her  in  amo* 
rous  meditation  a  good  deal  as  he  might 
have  thought  of  a  Dresden-china  shep- 
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herdess.  Miss  Osmond,  indeed,  in  the 
bloom  of  her  juvenility,  had  a  touch  of 
tbe  rooooo,  wUeh  Soiier,  whoie  tstte 
VM  predominantlj  for  that 
eoold  uot  fail  to  a|>preci:ite.  Thftt  he 
esteemed  the  productions  of  comparts 
tively  frivolous  perio^ls  would  li;ive  been 
api>Jirent  from  the  attention  he  bestowed 
upon  Madame  Merle's  drawing-room, 
which,  although  famished  with  tped- 
mena  of  everj  style^  waa  eepedaUy  rich 
in  artidea  of  the  laat  two  centnriea.  He 
had  immediately  put  a  glass  into  one 
eye  and  looked  round  ;  and  then,  "  By 
Jove  !  she  has  some  jolly  good  things ! " 
he  had  murmured  to  himself.  The  room 
waa  amall,  and  denaely  filled  with  for- 
■itnre;  it  gave  an  impreaaion  of  laded 
ailk  and  little  statucttea  which  might 
totter  if  one  moved.  Rosier  g;ot  up  and 
wandered  about  with  his  careful  tread, 
bending  over  the  tables  charged  with 
knickknacks  and  the  cushions  embossed 
with  princely  anna.  When  Madame 
Merle  came  in  ahe  found  him  atanding 
before  the  fire-place,  with  hia  nose  very 
close  to  thp  crreat  lace  flounce  attached  to 
the  damask  cover  of  the  mantel.  He  had 
lifted  it  delicately,  as  ii  he  were  smell- 
ing it. 

•»It'aold  VeneCiaa/'aheaaid;  «it'a 
rather  good." 
"  It's  too  good  for  thia;y«Ni  ought  to 

wear  it." 

"  They  tell  me  you  have  some  better 
in  Paris,  iu  the  same  situation." 

<«Ah,  but  I  can't  wear  mine,**  said 
Rosier,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  see  vrby  you  shoold  n't !  I 
have  better  lace  than  that  to  wear." 

Rosier's  eyes  wandered,  Ungeringly, 
round  the  room  again. 

"  You  have  some  very  good  things." 

«Te«,  but  I  hate  tiiem.** 

"Do  yon  want  to  get  rid  of  them?" 
the  young  man  asked  quickly. 

No.  it  \  good  to  have  aomething  to 
hate  ;  one  works  it  off." 

"  I  love  my  things,"  said  Rosier,  as 
he  sat  there  smiling.    '*But  it's  not 


about  them,  nor  about  your?,  that  I 
came  to  talk  to  you."  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  with  greater  aoftneaa, 
"  I  care  mote  for  Miss  Osmond  tiiaa  for 
all  the  bibelots  in  Europe !  " 

Madame  Merle  started  a  little. 
Did  you  come  to  tell  me  that?** 

*'  I  came  to  ask  your  advice." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  little  frown, 
alvoking  her  diin. 

A  man  in  lore,  yon  know,  doea  n*t 
ask  advice." 

"  Why  not,  if  he  is  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition ?  That 's  often  the  c:use  with  a 
man  in  love.  I  have  been  in  love  be- 
fore, and  I  know.  But  never  so  much 
aa  thia  tim^ — nally,  never  so  modi.  I 
should  like  partfcolarly  to  know  what 
you  think  of  my  prospects.  I 'm  afraid 
Mr.  Osmond  doea  n't  think  me  •  phm- 
nix. 

**  Do  you  wish  me  to  intercede  ?  ** 
Madame  Merle  asked,  with  her  fine 
anna  folded,  and  her  month  dmwn  up 
to  the  left. 

"If  you  could  say  a  good  word  for 
me,  I  should  Ik;  greatly  obliged.  There 
will  be  no  use  in  my  troubling  Miss  Os- 
mond unless  I  have  good  reason  to  be* 
liere  her  father  will  consent." 

<*Ton  are  veiy  conaideratet  lliat'a 
in  your  &vor.  But  yon  assume.  In 
rather  an  off-hand  way,  that  I  think  yon 
a  prize." 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me," 
said  the  young  man.  That 's  why  I 
eame." 

<*I  am  always  Idnd  to  people  who 
have  good  bibelots ;  there  is  no  telling 

what  one  may  get  by  it."  And  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  Madame  Merle's  moUth 
gave  expression  to  the  joke. 

Edward  Rosier  started  and  blushed  ; 
his  correct  f eatnrea  were  auAiaed  with 
disappdntment. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  yon  liked  me  for  my- 
self !  " 

I  like  you  very  much  ;  but,  if  you 
please,  we  won't  analyze.  Excuse  me 
if  I  seem  patronizing ;  but  I  tlunk  you 
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ft  perfect  little  gentleman.  I  must  tell 
jou,  however,  that  I  have  nol  Uie  mAT* 
lying  of  Pansy  Osmond." 

I  did  n't  suppose  that.  But  you 
Mned  to  me  indmle  witb  Iwr 
fmaStf,  end  I  dioqg^  jov  aught  hm 
Influence." 

Madame  Merle  wai  silent  a  moment. 
**  Whom  do  you  call  her  family  ?  " 
*•  Why,  her  father,  and  —  how  do 
joa  say  it  in  English  ?  —  her  heU»  mhv,** 
**Mr.  OnDond  ie  lier  father,  eertain- 
Ij;  but  hit  wife  can  leafeal^  be  tanned 
a       iber  of  her  &tmily.    Mrs.  0»* 
■end  has  Dothing  to  do  with  aaarrjii^ 
her." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Rosier, 
w^  an  amiable  sigh.  "  I  think  Mrs. 
Oinnil  woold  lafor  meb'* 

Ymj  likely, — if  her  hadiaiid  doee 
act.* 

Edward  Rosier  raised  his  eyebrows. 
Does  she  take  the  opposite  line 
frma  him  ?  ** 
**In  eTerything.   Thej  think  very 


«Wdl,'-  Mid  IMer,  **l 
tm  that ;  but  it 's  none  of  my 
She  w  Tery  fond  of  Pansy." 

*'  Yes,  she  is  very  fond  of  Pansy." 

•*  And  Pansy  has  a  great  afiection 
iBrhar.  ShahaatoldMa^aha 


**  Yon  most,  after  all,  have  had  some 
very  intimate  talk  with  the  poor  child," 
said  Madame  Merle.    "  Have  y<Mi 
dared  your  sentiments  i  " 

f  cried  BoMT,  filling  hb 
hmL  ''Hawar,  otil  I 
a^uured  mnrnH  of  Ikaaa  of  the 


**  Yoa  always  wait  for  that  ?  You 
hav.-     >     Dt  principLes;  your  ooodnct 

*•  I  thU  yoa  are  laoghing  at  me," 


She  shook  her  head  calmly,  like  a 
person  who  saw  things  clearly. 

"You  don't  do  me  justir.-.  T  think 
your  conduct  is  iu  excelleut  taste,  and 
the  best  you  ooiild  adopt.  Yei,  that't 
what  I  thmk." 

<*I  would  n't  agitate  her— only  to 
agitate  her;  I  love  her  too  much  for 
that,"  said  Ned  Hosier. 

*'  I  am  glad,  after  all,  that  yoii  have 
told  me,"  Madame  Merle  went  on. 
"  hum  it  to  me  a  litde  t  I  think  I  can 
help  yon." 

*'  1  said  yoa  wwa  the  person  to  come 
to !  "  cried  the  yoanc^  man,  with  an  in- 
genuous radiaucc  in  his  face. 

"  You  were  very  clever,"  Madame 
Merle  returned,  more  dryly.  "  When 
I  lay  I  can  help  yoo,  I  mean  once  ae> 
MUttfaig  that  yoor  cause  is  good*  Let  m 
think  a  little  whether  it  is." 

T  'ni  a  dear  little  f(;l!ow,"  said  Ro- 
sier, earnestly.  "  I  won't  say  1  have 
no  faults,  bat  I  wiU  say  I  have  no 


xAllthat  iincgatifa.  What  Is  the 
poaitiTe  aide  ?  What  have  yon  got  ba> 
tide  yoor  fipaniih  kee  and  your  Dree> 

den  tea^ps  ?  " 

"I  have  got  a  comfurtahlf;  little  for- 
tune, —  about  forty  thou/^and  £rauc8  a 
year.  With  the  talent  that  I  have  for 
anraagii^,  we  oan  live  baeatifoUy  on 
eadi  an  bcome.'' 

"  Beautifully,  no  ;  sufBcieDtly,  yes. 
Even  that  depends  on  where  y<wi  live." 

Well,  in  Paris.  I  would  undertake 
U  in  Paris." 

Ifarie'e  BMNith  me  to  tha 


<*  It  wodd  a't  be  tplendid ;  yon  woold 
have  to  make  use  of  the  tea-cope,  and 

they  would  get  broken." 

'*  We  don't  want  to  be  spltnflid.  If 
Miss  Osmoiid  should  have  everything 
pretty,  it  wonld  be  anoogh.  When  one 
k  aa  pNtiy  aa  aha,  one  eaa  afford  to  be 
simple.  She  ought  never  to  wear  aay« 
thing  bnf       —  -    -  -  —  . 
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**  She  would  be  much  obliged  to  you 
for  that  theory." 

** It's  the  eomei  one^  I«Mra  joa; 
and  I  am  nuv  An  vonld  eottr  into  it 
She  understandi all  «batt  thatli  wlij  I 
love  her." 

"  She  IB  a  very  good  little  girl,  and 
extremely  graceful.  But  her  father,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  can  give  her  noth- 
log. 

Boiiav  liariMad  ft  Monant* 

"  I  don't  in  tba  leaat  daaira  that  he 

should.  But  I  may  remark,  all  the 
same,  that  he  lives  like  a  rich  man." 

"  The  money  ia  his  wife's ;  she  brought 
him  a  fortune." 

**Mn.  OMBond,  tiien,  k  varj  fond  €f 
her  step^bnghter;  she  naj  da  aom^ 
thing." 

"  For  a  love-fiick  swain  you  have 
your  eyes  about  you  '  "  Madama  Merle 
exclaimed,  with  a  laugli. 

<*I  eataam  a  dbl  yfrj  wamk,  I  eai 
do  anHMiit  it|  but  I  aateeat  it" 

"  Hn.  Onnond,"  Madame  Merle  went 
mt  **  will  probably  prefer  to  kaap  her 
meney  for  her  own  children." 

Her  own  children  ?  Surely  she  has 
none*" 

.  ^  She  may  have  yet.  She  had  spoor 
little  boy,  who  died  twe  yeata  ago^  ais 
monthi  after  his  birth.  Olhara,  there- 
fere,  may  oeme." 

"I  hope  they  will,  if  it  will  make  her 
happy.    She  is  a  splendid  woman." 

Madame  Merle  was  silent  a  moment. 

"Ahfaboalher  there  itmiioh  to  be 
laid.  Spleiidldaa  yon  like  t  Wehanre 
■ot  exactly  made  oat  that  yon  are  a 
parfi.  The  absence  ol  idooa  ie  hardly 
a  source  of  income." 

"  Excuse  me,  1  think  it  may  be,"  said 
Boaier,  with  hia  perraaaive  smile. 

«Yoiillbe*to«ohhig  eoaple»Myhig 
an  yew  imioeanee  1 " 

**  I  think  yon  onderrala  me." 

"You  are  not  so  innocent  as  that? 
Serioosly,"  said  Madame  Merle,  "  of 
conne  forty  thousand  francs  a  year  and 
a  nice  ohanwter  are  a  combination  to  bo 


considered.  I  don't  say  it 's  to  be  jumped 
at;  bat  there  might  be  a  worse  offer. 
Mr.Oonond  w31  probably  inoUne  to  ho- 
liofo  he  oan  do  bettflr.** 

He  can  do  so,  perhaps ;  but  what 
can  his  daucjhter  do  ?  She  can't  do  bet- 
ter  than  marry  the  man  she  loves.  For 
she  does,  you  know,"  Rosier  added, 
eagerly. 

<«  She  does,— I  know  It" 

^Ah,*  cried  die  yoongman*  *I  aaid 
you  were  the  person  to  come  to  1  ** 

"  But  I  don't  know  how  yon  know  it, 
if  you  have  n't  asked  her,"  Madame 
Merle  went  on. 

Li  aneh  a  case  there  u  no  need  ef 
wUngandtelliagi  aa  yon  aay,  we  are  an 
Innooentcoaple.  How  did  yon  know  it?" 

who  am  not  innocent  ?  By  being 
rery  crafty.  Lea^  it  to  me}  I  will 
find  out  for  you." 

Hosier  got  up,  and  stood  smoothing 
hbhnt 

<*  Ton  aay  that  rather  coldly,  Donl 
simply  find  out  how  it  ia»  hat  try  to 

make  it  as  it  should  be." 

"  I  will  do  my  best.  I  will  try  to 
make  the  most  of  your  advantages.* 

"Thauk  you  so  very  much.  Mean* 
while»  I  wai  aay  n  wwd  to  Mra.  Oe- 
mond." 

«  Gardcs-woa  en  Men  t "  And  Ma- 

dame  Merle  rose,  rapidly.  **  Dont  set 
her  Lioing,  or  you  '11  spoil  everything." 

Kosier  gazed  into  his  hat ;  he  won- 
dered whether  his  hostess  had  been  after 
aU  the  right  penon  to  cobm  to. 

"I  don't  thbk  I  nndaiatand  yon.  I 
am  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Osmond,  and  I 
think  she  wotild  like  me  to  succeed." 

"  lie  an  old  friend  as  much  as  you 

like ;  tlie  more  old  friends  she  has  the 

better,  for  ilie  doeant  get  on  veiy  well 

with  aome  ol  her  now.  Bnt  dan^  1m 

the  preaent  try  to  make  her  take  vtp  tin 

cudgels  for  yon.   Her  husband  may 

have  other  viewa,  and,  as  a  person  who 

wishes  her  well,  I  advise  you  not  to 

multiply  points  of  difference  between 
ii,  ,-„  » 
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Poor  Rosier's  face  assnmed  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  ;  a  suit  for  the  hand 
of  FaDBy  Osmond  was  even  a  more  com- 
pKcated  basinesa  thau  bis  taste  for  prop- 
badalloviei.  Batth*eB- 
gMid  tmtft  wUch  htt  oonofliiid 
vnder  a  anrfaoe  8U|^ting  wptiggBd  po^ 
eelain  came  to  his  as«istance. 

**  I  don't  see  that  I  am  bound  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Osmond  so  much  I"  he  ex- 


**'So,  but  you  akonld 
Tm  My  yo«  are  an  old  friasd.  Wovld 

joa  make  her  suffer  ?  " 
"  Not  for  the  world." 
Then  lie  very  careful,  and  let  the 
matter  aloue  until  I  have  taken  a  few 


«  Lat  tlie  »ttflr  aloBe, 
Marie?  RcMibar  that  I mh  in  love." 

**  Oh,  you  won't  bum  up.  Why  did 
yon  come  to  iiie»  if  yoa  are  not  to  haed 


U  I  f>ny  ?  " 


You  are  very  kind ;  I  will  be  very 
good»"  the  young  man  proniaed.  But 
I  am  afraid  Mr.  OHnond  is  father  diflU 
eelt,"  he  added,  in  hit  tuld  Toioe,  ai  he 
went  to  the  door. 

Madame  Merle  gave  a  light  laugh. 
It  has  been  ^aid  before.    Bat  liis 
wife  it  not  easy,  either.** 
«  Ah,  the 'a  a  apMid  wenan  rHid 

He  resolred  that  hit  eoBdaot  ihodd 

be  worthy  of  a  young  man  who  was  al- 
ready a  model  of  discretion  ;  but  he  saw 
nothin£i  in  any  pledge  he  had  given  Ma- 
dame Merle  Uiat  made  it  improper  be 
Mid  kee^  UntMtf  In  tpiiitt  hy  an  00- 
tatiniMl  vitit  to  MIm  Ontoni'a  home. 
He  reflected  constantly  on  what  Ma- 
•dame  Merit?  had  said  to  him,  and  turned 
OT«?r  iu  his  mind  the  impression  of  her 
somewhat  peculiar  manner.  He  bad 
guue  to  her  ds  amfianety  at  they  taid  in 
Mt|  bm  HnM  poMlde  that  he hel 
kMB  pvecipkale.  HeidmddiSealiyin 
iMakiDg  of  hiBMlf  at  iMh,^he  had 
incurred  this  reproach  so  rarely  ;  but  it 
oectainly  waa  troa  that  be  had  known 


Madame  Merle  only  for  the  last  month, 
and  that  his  thinkin;:^  her  a  delightful 
woman  was  not,  when  one  came  to  look 
into  it,  a  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
weald  he  etger  to  path  Fnty  Omond 
into  hit  ants,  graoafoUy  anaaged  at 
these  members  might  be  to  rerc^lve  her* 
Beyond  this,  Madame  JlerlH  had  been 
very  pracious  to  him,  and  she  was  a  per- 
son of  consideration  among  the  girl's 
people,  where  the  bad^a  rather  striking 
appeaiaaoe  (Rosier  had  more  than  onoe 
wondered  how  the  mansged  it)  of  bsing 
intimate  without  bsing  ^miliar.  Bat 
possibly  ho  bad  exaggerated  these  ad- 
vantages. There  wa3  no  particular  rea- 
son why  she  should  take  troable  for  Itim; 
a  charming  woman  wss  shswning  to  efsty 
one,  aad  Hosier  felt  rather  like  a  fool 
when  he  thoi^htof  Us  appesUng  to  Ma- 
dame Merle  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
distinguished  him.  Very  likely,  thoui^h 
she  had  appeare<i  to  say  it  in  joke,  she 
was  really  only  thinking  of  his  bibelots. 
Hadhoomahito  her  heed  that  he  might 
offer  hsr  tiro  or  thfeeef  the  geeis  of  his 
eellectfop  ?  If  she  would  only  help  Urn 
to  marry  Miss  Osmond,  he  would  present 
her  with  his  whole  museum.  He  could 
hardly  say  so  to  her  outright,  —  it  would 
seem  too  gross  a  bribe ;  but  he  should 
lilce  hsr  to  heliere  It. 

It  was  with  these  thoeghts  that  Im 
went  again  to  Mrs.  Osmond^t,  Mrs.  Os- 
mond having  an  "evening,"  —  she  bad 
taken  the  Thursday  of  each  week,  — 
wlien  his  presence  could  be  accounted 
for  on  general  principles  of  civility.  The 
tdijest  of  Ifr.  Rosier's  weU-ngalated 
alisstion  dwelt  in  a  hi|^  hooae  la  the 
veiy  heart  ol  Borne ;  a  dark  and  na^ 
give  structure,  overlooking  a  sunny  pia- 
zetta  in  the  neigiiborhood  of  the  Farnese 
Palace.  In  a  palace,  too,  little  Pansy 
lived,  — a  palace  in  Roman  parianoe,  but 
a  dugeen  to  poor  Bosler*t  apprehentpre 
niad.  It  seeaed  to  Inm  of  eril  oeten 
that  the  young  lady  he  wished  to  marry, 
and  whose  fastidious  father  ho  doubt- 
ed of  Ikit  ability  to  oonciliate,  ahoold  be 
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immured  in  a  kind  of  domestic  fortress, 
which  bore  a  steru  old  Roman  name ; 
whieh  smelt  of  historic  deeds,  of  erimo 
and  cnf i  and  yioleiioe ;  wluoh  was  men- 

tioned  in  Murraj,  and  visited  hy  tourists 
who  Ifwked  disappointed  and  depressed  ; 
and  which  had  fn  scoes  by  Ciiravaggio 
in  the  pi<i7io  }iobih\  and  a  row  of  muti- 
Uted  statues  and  dusty  urns  in  the  wide, 
noblj- arched  loggia  orerlooldiig  the 
damp  court  where  a  Ibantain  gashed  out 
of  a  niche.  In  a  less  preoccupied  frame 
of  mind  he  could  have  done  justice  to 
the  Pahxzzo  Roccanera  ;  he  could  have 
entered  into  the  sentiment  of  Mrs.  Os- 
mondf  who  had  once  told  him  that  on 
settUng  themselves  in  Borne  she  and  her 
hosband  chose  tiiis  liabitati<m  for  the 
love  of  local  color.  It  had  local  color 
enough,  and  though  he  knew  less  about 
architecture  than  about  Limoges  enamel 
he  could  see  that  the  proportions  of  the 
windows,  and  even  tho  details  of  the 
cornice,  hsd  quite  the  grand  air.  But 
Bosier  was  hannted  by  tho  conviction 
that  at  picturesque  periods  young  giris 
had  been  shut  up  there  to  keep  them 
from  their  true  loves,  and,  under  the 
threat  of  being  thrown  into  convent8| 
had  been  forced  into  nnholy  mnrriageiu 
There  was  one  point,  however,  to  which 
he  always  did  justice,  when  once  he 
found  himself  in  Mrs.  Osmond's  warm, 
rich-looking  reception-rooms,  which  were 
on  the  second  lloor  :  he  ackuowlcilged 
that  these  people  were  very  strong  in 
bibelots.  It  was  a  taste  of  Osmond's 
own,  — not  at  all  of  hers :  this  she  had 
told  him  the  first  time  he  came  to  the 
house,  when,  after  asking  himself  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  whether  they  had 
better  things  than  he,  ho  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  they  had,  very  much,  and 
vanqoished  his  envy,  as  a  genUemsn 
should,  to  the  point  of  expressing  to  his 
hostess  his  pure  admiration  of  her  treas- 
ures. He  learned  from  Mrs.  Osmond 
that  her  liusband  hud  made  a  large  col- 
lection before  their  marriage,  and  that, 
though  he  had  obtained  a  number  oi  line 


pieces  within  the  last  three  y  ars,  he 
had  got  his  best  things  at  a  time  when 
he  had  not  the  advantsge  of  her  advice. 
Bosier  interpreted  this  information  ao> 

cording  to  principles  of  his  own.  For 
"  advice  "  read  "  money,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  and  the  fact  tliat  Oilbert  Osmond 
had  landed  his  great  prices  during  his 
impecunious  season  confirmed  his  most 
cherished  doctrine, — the  doctrine  that 
a  collector  may  £reely  be  poor  if  he 
be  only  patient.  In  genersi,  when  Bo- 
sier presented  himself  on  a  Thursday 
evening,  his  first  glance  was  bestowed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  room  ;  there  were 
three  or  four  objects  that  his  eyes  really 
yearned  lor.  But  after  his  talk  with 
Madame  Merle  he  felt  the  extreme  se- 
riousness of  his  position  ;  and  now,  when 
he  came  in,  he  lookt^l  a^out  for  the 
daugliter  of  the  house  with  such  eager- 
ness as  might  be  permitted  to  a  gentle- 
man who  always  crossed  a  threshold 
with  an  optimistie  imileb 

XXXVL 

Pansy  was  not  in  the  first  of  the 
rooms,  a  large  apartment  with  a  concave 
ceiling  and  walls  covered  with  old  red 
dama«k  ;  it  was  here  that  Mrs.  Osmond 
usually  sat,  —  though  she  was  not  in  her 
customary  place  to-night,  —  and  that  a 
circle  of  more  especial  intimates  gath- 
ered about  the  fire.  The  room  was 
warm,  with  a  sort  of  sttbdoed  brightness : 
it  oootahied  the  huger  thingsi  and,  at 
most  always,  an  odor  of  flowers.  Pan- 
gy  on  this  occasion  was  presumably  in 
the  chamber  beyond,  the  resort  of 
younger  visitors,  where  tea  was  served. 
Osmond  stood  before  the  chimney,  lean- 
ing back,  with  his  hands  behind  him  i  he 
had  one  loot  ap»  and  w*s  warming  the 
sole.  Hslf  a  dozen  people,  scattered 
near  him,  were  talking  together,  but  he 
was  not  in  conversation  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  abstractedly.  Rosier,  coming  in 
unannounced,  failed  to  attract  his  atten- 
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tion  ;  but  the  yonng  man,  who  was  very 
I)unctilious,  though  he  was  even  excep- 
tionally conscious  that  it  was  the  wife, 
BOt  the  husband,  he  had  come  to  see, 
w«Dt  op  to  ihake  haadi  with  him.  Ot- 
nood  pot  out  hia  left  hand,  without 
diangiog  his  attitude. 

How  d'ye  do?  My  wife's  aome- 
where  about." 

**  J^'ever  fear ;  I  shall  find  her,"  said 
Boeier,  cheerfully. 

Onnond  stood  looking  «t  him;  he  had 
never  before  felt  the  keeoneM  of  this 
gentleman's  eyes.  "  Madame  Merle 
has  told  him,  and  ho  does  n't  like  it," 
Rosier  said  to  himself.  lie  had  hoped 
Madame  Merle  would  be  there  ;  but  she 
was  not  within  sight ;  perhaps  she  was 
in  one  of  the  other  rooms,  or  would 
oome  later.  He  had  never  especially 
ddi^^ited  in  Gilbert  Osmond ;  he  bad  a 
fancy  that  he  gave  himself  airs.  But 
Kosier  was  not  quickly  resentful,  and 
where  politeness  was  concerned  he  had 
an  inveterate  wish  to  be  in  the  right 
He  looked  ronnd  him,  amilin^  and  then, 
in  »  moment,  he  aaid,  — 

I  saw  a  jolly  good  piece  of  Capo  di 
Monte  to-day." 

Osmond  answered  nothing  at  first ; 
but  presently,  while  he  warmed  hii>  boot- 
sole,  don't  care  a  ig  for  Capo  di 
Monte ! "  he  retomed. 

I  hope  yon  are  not  lodng  yoor  in- 
terest ? " 

In  old  pots  and  platea?  Yes,  I  am 
loi>ing  mv  iutcn  ^t.** 

Kosier  for  a  moment  forgot  the  deli- 
eaflj  of  hia  pocUion. 

Yon  are  not  thinking  of  parting  with 
a—  a  piece  or  two  ?  " 

**Ko,  I  am  not  thinking  of  parting 
with  anything  at  all,  ^Iv.  Rosier,"  s.iid 
Ohmoud,  with  his  eyes  stUl  on  the  eyes 
of  his  visitor. 

**  Ah,  yon  want  to  keep,  but  not  to 
add,"  Boder  renMvked,  brightly. 

•ExacUy.  I  have  aotUng  that  I  wish 
to  match." 

Poor  Rosier  was  aware  that  he  had 

Tou  xLviu.  —  xo.  285.  5 


blushed,  and  he  was  distressed  at  his 
want  of  assurance.  "  Ah.  well,  I  have !" 
was  all  tliat  he  could  murmur ;  and  he 
knew  that  his  murmur  was  partly  lost 
aa  he  turned  away.  He  took  his  conrae 
to  the  adjoining  room,  and  met  l&s. 
Osmond  omning  out  of  the  d<  op  door> 
way.  She  was  dressed  in  black  velvet ; 
she  lookf'd  brilliant  and  noble.  We 
know  what  Mr.  Kosier  thought  of  her, 
and  the  terms  in  which,  to  Madame 
Merle,  he  had  ezpreaaed  hia  admiration. 
Like  his  appredati<Hi  of  her  dear  little 
stepida^hter,  it  was  based  partly  on  his 
line  sense  of  the  plastic ;  but  also  on 
a  relish  for  a  more  impalj^ahle  sort  of 
merit,  —  that  merit  of  a  bright  spirit, 
which  Rosier's  devotion  to  brittle  wares 
had  not  made  him  eease  to  regard  aa  a 
quality.  Mrs.  Osmond,  at  present,  ap- 
peared to  gratify  all  such  tastes.  The 
years  had  touched  her  onlv  to  enrich 
In  r  ;  the  flower  of  her  youth  had  not 
laded ;  it  only  hung  more  quietly  on  its 
Stem.  She  had  lost  something  of  that 
quick  eagemeu  to  which  her  husband* 
had  privately  taken  exception ;  slie  had 
more  the  air  of  being  able  to  wait. 
Now.  at  all  events,  framed  in  tin-  Lrildcd' 
door- way,  she  struck  our  young  man  as 
the  picture  of  a  gracious  lady. 

"  You  see  I  am  very  regular,"  he  said. 
**  But  who  should  be  if  I  am  not  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  liave  known  you  longer  than 
any  one  here.  But  we  must  not  indulge 
in  tender  reminiscences.  I  want  to  in* 
troduce  you  to  a  young  lady." 

"  Ah,  please,  what  young  lady  ?  '* 
Bosi^  was  immensely  obliging;  but 
this  was  not  what  he  had  oome  for. 

**She  aita  there  by  the  fire,  in  pink, 
and  has  no  one  to  speak  to." 

Kosier  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Can't  Mr.  Osmond  speak  to  her? 
He  is  within  six  feet  of  her." 

Mrs.  Osmond  also  hesitated. 

«  Slie  is  not  very  lively,  and  he  does 
n't  like  dull  people." 

"  But  she  is  good  enough  lor  me  ? 
Ah,  now,  that  is  hard." 
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"  I  only  mean  that  you  have  ideas  for 
two.    And  then  you  are  so  obliging/' 

**  So  is  your  husband." 

"No,  he  is  not,  —  to  me,"  and  Mrs. 
Onnond  smfled  vagoely. 
.  <•  That's  ft  rign  Im  should  he  taUy 
•o  to  other  women." 

"  So  I  tell  him,"  Mid  Miib  Oamond, 
■till  smiling. 

"  You  see  I  want  some  tea,"  Rosier 
went  on,  looking  wistfully  beyond. 

«  Thftt 's  perfieet  Go  and  gira  aoma 
to  nj  TouDg  hidy.*' 

"  Very  good ;  but  after  that  I  will 
abandon  her  to  her  fato.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  I  am  dying  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  Miss  Osmond.** 

Ah/'  said  Isabel,  turning  away,  I 
flu't  help  yoQ  there  I" 

Five  ndnatM  later,  wfafle  he  handed 
ft  tea  cup  to  the  young  lady  in  pink, 
whom  li<>  had  conducted  into  the  other 
room,  he  wondcn^l  whether,  in  making 
to  Mrs.  Osmond  the  profession  I  have 
jost  quoted,  he  had  broken  the  spirit  of 
hii  inpomiie  to  Madame  Merle.  Sftoh  a 
qnestloft  waa  capable  of  ooenpyhig  this 
yoong  man's  mind  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  last,  however,  he  l>ecamp, 
comparatively  speaking,  reckU-fs,  and 
cared  little  what  promises  he  might 
break.  The  fate  to  wMeh  he  had  threat- 
ened to  abandon  the  young  lady  in  pink 
proved  to  be  none  so  terrible  ;  for  Pansy 
Oamond,  who  bad  given  him  the  tea  for 
his  companion,  —  Pansy  was  as  fond  as 
ever  of  making  tea,  —  presently  came 
and  talked  to  her.  Into  this  mild  collu- 
qay  Edward  Boaier  entered  tittle;  he 
sat  by  moodily  watddng  his  small  sweet- 
heart. If  we  look  at  her  now  through 
his  eyes,  we  shall  at  first  not  sec  much 
to  remind  us  of  the  obedient  little  girl 
who,  at  Florence,  three  years  before, 
was  sent  to  walk  short  distances  in  the 
Caacine,  whfle  her  &ilier  and  Miss  Arbh- 
er  talked  together  of  matters  ssered  to 
elder  people.  But  after  a  moment  WB 
shall  perceive  that  if  at  nineteen  Pansy 
has  become  a  young  lady,  she  does  not 


really  fill  out  the  part ;  that  if  she  has 
grown  very  pretty,  she  lacks  in  a  de- 
plorable degree  the  quality  known  and 
esteemed  iu  the  appearance  of  females 
aa  style ;  and  that  if  ahe  ia  drsisad  with 
great  fkeshnesi,  she  wears  her  smart  at- 
tire with  an  ondi^nised  appearance  of 
saving  it,  —  very  much  as  if  it  were  lent 
her  for  the  occasion.  Edward  Rosier, 
it  would  seem,  would  have  been  just  the 
man  to  note  these  defects ;  and  in  point 
of  faet  there  wit  not  a  quality  of  thia 
yonng  lady,  of  any  Mrl,  that  he  had  not 
noted.  Only  he  called  her  qualities  by 
names  of  his  own,  —  some  of  which,  in- 
dee<i,  were  happy  enough.  "  No,  she  is 
unique,  —  she  is  absolutely  unique,"  he 
used  to  say  to  himself;  and  you  may 
he  sore  thftt  not  for  an  inatant  would  he 
hsve  admitted  to  yon  that  she  was  want- 
ing in  style.  Style  ?  WI7,  she  had  the 
style  of  a  little  princess  ;  if  you  could  n't 
see  it  you  had  no  eye.  It  was  not  mod- 
ern, it  was  not  conscious  ;  it  would  pro- 
duce no  impression  in  Broadway ;  the 
•mail,  serioas  damsel,  in  her  stiff  little 
dress,  only  looked  lite  an  Infanta  of 
Velasquez.  This  was  enough  for  Ed- 
ward Rosier,  who  thought  her  delight- 
full  v  old-fashioned.  Her  anxious  eves, 
her  charming  lips,  her  slip  of  a  figure, 
were  as  tondiing  as  a  eU^h  prayer. 
He  had  now  an  aente  desire  to  know 
just  to  what  point  she  liked  him, —ft 
desire  which  made  him  fidget  as  he  sat 
in  his  chair.  It  made  him  feel  hot,  so 
that  he  had  to  pat  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief ;  he  had  never  been  so 
nnoomf  ortaUe.  She  was  such  a  perleet 
jemu  jOk;  and  one  eonldn't  make  of 
a  jeune  fillo  the  inquiry  necessary  for 
throwing  light  on  such  a  point.  A  jeune 
fille  was  what  Rosier  had  always  dreamed 
of,  —  a  jeune  fille  who  should  yet  not 
be  French,  for  he  had  felt  that  this  na* 
tionali^  woold  oompUeate  the  qnestion. 
He  was  sore  that  Pansy  had  never 
looked  at  a  newspaper,  and  that,  in  the 
way  of  novels,  if  she  had  read  Sir  Wal- 
ter Soott  it  was  the  very  most.  An 
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Ameriwn  jenne  fille^—- what  wonld  be 
better  then  that?  She  would  be  frank 
and  gaj,  and  yet  wonld  not  have  walked 
alonet  nor  have  received  letters  from 
men,  nor  hvra  been  taken  to  the  theatre 
to  gee  tlu'  comedy  of  manners.  Rosier 
could  not  deny  that,  as  the  matter  stood, 
it  wooM  be  a  breaeh  of  hoqpitalilgr  to 
appeal  directly  to  this  nntophistleated 
creature;  but  he  was  now  in  imminent 
danger  of  asking  himself  whether  hos- 
pitality were  thr-  ni<>«t  sacred  thing  in 
tlie  worM.  W;i-  nut  tlie  sentiment  that 
he  eutcrtaiiied  lor  Mibs  Osmond  of  iu- 
finitely  greater  importance  ?  Ofgieator 
importance  to  him,— yes;  bat  not  prob- 
ably to  the  master  of  the  house.  There 
was  one  comfort :  even  if  this  gentleman 
had  been  placed  on  his  guard  by  Madame 
Alerle,  he  would  not  have  extended  tho 
warning  to  Pansy ;  it  would  not  have 
been  paurt  <rf  his  policy  to  let  her  know 
that  a  prepoeseaahig  yonng  man  was  in 
love  with  her.  But  he  wu  in  lore  with 
her.  the  prepossessing  yonng  man  ?  and 
all  the>o  restrictions  of  circumstance  had 
cndf'd  by  irritating  him.  ^Vhat  had 
Gilbert  Osmond  meant  by  giving  him 
two  fingers  of  his  left  hand?  If  Os- 
mond was  rude*  sorely  he  himself  might 
be  bold.  He  felt  extremely  bold  after 
the  dull  girl  in  pink  had  responded  to 
-  \^te  call  of  her  mother,  who  came  in  to 
y,  with  a  significant  simper  at  Rosier, 
eat  she  most  carry  her  off  to  other  tri- 
vnphs.  The  mother  and  daughter  de- 
parted together,  and  now  it  depended 
only  upon  him  that  he  should  l)e  virto* 
ally  alone  with  Pansy,  He  had  never 
been  alone  with  her  before ;  he  had 
never  been  alone  with  a  jeune  fille.  It 
was  a  great  moment ;  |)oor  Rosier  began 
to  pat  his  forehead  again.  There  was 
another  room,  beyond  the  one  in  which 
they  stood,  —  a  small  room,  which  had 
be^n  thrown  open  and  lightetl,  hut,  the 
cumfiany  not  being  numerous,  had  re- 
mained empty  all  the  evening.  It  was 
empty  yet.  It  was  iq^holstered  in  pale 
yellow  I  there  were  sereral  lamps  s 


through  the  open  do<v  it  looked  very 
pretty.  Bosier  stood  a  moment,  gazing 
through  this  aperture;  he  was  afraid 
that  Pansy  would  run  away,  and'  felt 
almost  capable  of  stretching  out  a  hand 
to  detain  her.  But  slie  lingered  where 
the  young  lady  in  pink  ha<i  lett  tliem, 
making  no  motion  to  join  a  knot  of  vis- 
itors on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Fw 
a  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  she 
Was  frightene<l,  —  too  frightened  perhaps 
to  move  ;  but  a  glance  assured  him  that 
she  was  not,  and  then  he  reflected  that 
she  was  too  Innocent,  indeed,  for  that. 
After  a  moment's  supreme  hesitation  he 
asked  her  whether  he  might  go  and  look 
at  the  yellow  room,  which  seemed  so  at- 
tractive, yet  BO  virginal.  He  had  been 
there  already  with  Osmond  to  inspect 
the  furniture,  which  was  of  the  first 
French  empire,  and  especially  to  admire 
the  dock  (which  he  did  not  really  ad- 
mire), an  immense  dasde  structure  of 
that  period.  He  tlmlore  lelt  that  he 
had  now  begun  to  manaMivre. 

*'  Certainly,  you  may  go,"  said  Pansy  ; 
"  and  if  you  like,  I  will  show  you."  She 
was  not  in  the  least  frightened. 

**  That  *s  just  what  I  hoped  you  wonld 
say ;  you  are  so  very  kind,"  Bosier  mur- 
mured. 

Tliev  went  in  together.  Rosier  re- 
ally  thought  the  room  very  ugly,  and  it 
seemed  cold.  The  siime  idea  appeared 
to  have  struck  Pansy. 

**It's  not  for  winter  erenings;  it's 
more  for  summer,*'  she  said.  *'It's 
paj);i'>  taste;  he  has  so  much." 

He  had  a  goo<l  deal,  Rosier  thought; 
but  some  of  it  was  had.  He  looke<l 
about  him ;  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say 
in  such  a  situation.  "  Does  n't  Mrs. 
Osmond  care  how  hei  rooms  are  done  ? 
Has  she  no  taste  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal ;  but  it  *s  more 
for  literature,"  said  Pansy,  "  and  for  con- 
versation. But  papa  cares  also  for  those 
things :  I  think  he  knows  everything." 

Boner  was  ^ent  a  moment  There 
is  one  thing  I  am  sure  he  knows! "  he 
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broke  out  presently.  He  knows  that 
when  I  come  here  it  is,  with  all  respect 
to  him,  with  all  respect  to  Mrs.  Osmond, 
who  is  80  charming,  —  it  is  really,"  said 
tlie  young  man,  "  to  see  yon ! " 

To  tee  me  ?  "  asked  Pansy,  raising 
her  vaguely-tronbled  eyes. 

''To  see  you;  that's  what  I  oome 
for ! "  Rosier  repeated,  feeling  the  in- 
toxication of  a  rupture  with  authority. 

I'unsy  stood  lookiug  at  him,  simply, 
intently,  openly ;  a  blosh  was  not  need- 
ed to  make  her  fnoe  more  modest 

*<  I  thought  it  was  for  that,"  she  said. 

«And  it  was  not  disagreeable  to 
you?" 

"  I  could  n't  tell ;  I  did  n't  know. 
You  never  told  me,"  said  Tuusy. 

**  I  was  afrud  of  olfendiug  you." 

*<Tott  don't  offend  me,"  the  young 
girl  murmured,  smiling  as  if  an  angel 
had  kissed  her. 

"  You  like  me,  then,  Pansy  ?  "  Rosier 
asked,  very  gently,  feeling  very  happy. 

'*  Yes,  —  I  like  you." 

They  had  walked  to  the  ehimney- 
piece,  where  the  big  odd  empire  dodk 
was  perched;  they  were  well  within  the 
room,  and  beyond  observation  from  with- 
out. The  tone  in  which  she  had  said 
these  four  words  seemed  to  him  the  very 
breath  of  nature,  and  his  only  answer 
could  be  to  take  her  hand  and  hold  it  a 
moment  Then  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
She  submitted,  still  with  her  pure,  trust* 
intr  smile,  in  which  there  was  something 
iiH  tiahly  passive.  She  liked  him,  —  she 
had  liked  him  all  the  while ;  now  any- 
thing might  happen !  She  was  ready, 
—she  had  been  ready  always,  waiting 
for  him  to  speak.  If  he  had  not  spoken 
she  would  have  waited  forever  ;  but 
when  the  word  came  she  droj)ped  like 
the  peach  from  the  shaken  tree.  Rosier 
felt  that  if  he  should  draw  her  towards 
him,  and  hold  her  to  his  heart,  she  would 
submit  without  a  murmur;  she  would 
rest  there  without  a  question.  It  was 
true  that  this  would  be  a  rash  experi- 
ment in  a  yellow  empire  so^oMtno.  Slie 


had  known  it  was  for  her  he  came ;  and 
yet  like  what  a  perfect  little  lady  siie 
had  carried  it  olf  ! 

"  You  are  very  dear  to  me  1 "  he  mur- 
mured, trying  to  believe  that  there  was 
after  aU  such  a  tiling  as  hospitality. 

She  looked  a  moment  at  her  hand, 
where  he  bad  kissed  it  "  Did  you  say 
that  pa])a  knows  ?  " 

You  told  me  just  now  he  knows 
everything." 

<*  I  think  yon  mnst  make  sure,"  said 
Plansy. 

Ah,  my  dear,  when  once  I  am  sure 
of  you  I  "  Rosier  murmurcii  in  her  ear, 
while  she  turned  back  to  the  other 
roorn^  with  a  little  air  of  consistency 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  their  appeal 
should  be  inmiediate. 

The  other  rooms,  meanwhOe,  had  be> 
come  conscious  of  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
dame Merle,  who,  wherever  she  went, 
produced  an  impression  when  she  en- 
tered. How  she  did  it  the  m()>t  atten- 
tive spectator  could  not  have  told  you  ; 
for  she  neither  spoke  load,  nor  laughed 
profusely,  nor  moved  rapidly,  nor  dressed 
with  splendor,  nw  appealed  in  any 
appreciable  manner  to  the  audience. 
Large,  fair,  smiling,  serene,  there  was 
something  in  her  very  tranquillity  that 
diHused  itself,  and  when  people  looked 
round  it  was  because  of  a  sudden  quiet 
On  this  oceasi<m  she  had  done  the  quiet* 
est  thing  she  could  do:  after  embracing 
Mrs.  Osmond,  which  was  more  striking, 
she  had  sat  down  on  a  small  sofa  to 
commune  with  the  master  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  brief  exchange  of  common- 
places between  these  two, — they  always 
paid,  in  public,  a  certain  formal  tribute 
to  the  commonplacei,  —  and  then  Ma- 
dame Merle,  whose  eyes  had  l»een  wan- 
dering, asked  if  little  Mr.  Bosier  had 
come  this  evenmg. 

*'  He  came  nearly  an  hour  ago;  bat 
he  has  disappeared,"  Osmond  said. 

"  And  where  b  Pansy  ?  " 

**  In  the  other  room*  There  are  sev- 
eral people  there." 
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"  He  is  probably  among  them,"  said 
Madame  Merle. 

«*Do  yon  iriih  to  see  him?"  0*- 
mond  Mkedy  in  a  proroldngly  pointless 

tone. 

Madame  Merle  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment ;  she  knew  his  tones  to  the  eighth 
of  a  note.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  say 
to  him  that  I  have  told  you  what  he 
wants,  and  that  it  Interests  yoa  hat  fee- 
bly." 

Don't  teU  hun  that ;  he  will  try  to 
interest  me  more,  —  which  is  exactly 
what  I  don't  want.  TeU  him  X  bate  his 
proposal." 

«•  But  you  don't  hate  it" 

"  It  does  n*t  signify  :  I  d(m't  loTe  it 
I  let  him  see  that,  mjrsel^  this  evening: 
I  was  rude  to  him  on  purpose.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  a  great  bore.  There  is 
no  hurry." 

I  will  tell  him  that  you  will  take 
time  and  think  it  over." 

**  No,  don't  do  that  He  wiU  hang 
on." 

If  I  disooorage  him,  he  will  do  tlie 
tame.** 

"  Tes  ;  but  in  the  one  case  he  will  try 
and  talk  and  explain,  which  would  be 
exceedingly  tiresome;  in  the  other  he 
win  probably  hold  his  tongne,  and  go  in 
for  some  deeper  game.  That  will  leave 
me  quiet  I  hate  taUung  with  a  don- 
key." 

Is  that  what  you  call  poor  Mr.  Ro- 
•ier?" 

M  Oh,  he's  enervating  with hn  eternal 
majolica." 

Madame  Merle  dropped  her  eyes, 
with  a  faint  smile.  He 's  a  gentle* 
man ;  he  has  a  charming  temper ;  and 
after  all  an  income  of  forty  thousand 
francs  **  — 

*'  It's  ousery, — genteel  misery,"  Os- 
mond Iffoke  in.  **  It 's  not  what  I  have 
dreamed  of  for  Pansy." 

Very  good,  then.  He  has  promised 
me  not  to  siwrak  to  her." 

"Do  you  believe  him?"  Osmond 
asked,  abseut-miudedly. 


"  Perfectly.  Pansy  has  thought  a 
great  deal  about  him ;  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  think  that  matters." 

I  don't  think  it  matters  at  all ;  but 
neither  do  I  believe  she  has  thought 
about  liim." 

"  That  opinion  is  more  coaveuieat," 
said  Madame  Merle,  quietly. 

<*  Has  she  told  you  that  she  is  in  love 
with  hun?" 

**  For  what  do  yoa  take  her  ?  And 
for  what  do  you  take  me?"  Madame 
Merle  added  iu  a  moment. 

Osmond  had  raised  liis  foot,  and  was 
resting  his  slim  ankle  on  the  other  kaee ; 
he  clasped  his  ankle  in  his  hand,  famil- 
iarly, and  gased  a  while  before  him. 
*<This  kind  of  thing  does  n't  find  me 
unprepared.  It 's  what  I  educated  her 
for.  It  was  all  for  this,  —  that  when 
such  a  case  should  come  up  she  should 
do  what  1  prefer." 

*<I  am  not  afraid  that  she  will  not 
doit" 

•  <*  Well,  then,  where  is  the  hitch?" 

"  I  dcm't  see  any.  But  all  the  same 
I  recommend  you  not  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Hosier.   Keep  him  on  hand ;  he  may  be 

useful." 

"  I  can't  keep  bim.    Do  it  yourself." 
**  Very  good ;  I  will  put  him  into  a 
comer,  and.  allow  him  so  moch  a  day." 

Madame  Merle  had,  for  the  most  part, 
while  they  talked,  been  glancing  about 
her ;  it  was  her  habit,  in  this  situation, 
just  as  it  was  her  habit  to  interpose  a 
good  many  blankolooking  pauses.  A 
long  pause  followed  the  last  words  I  have 
quoted ;  and  before  it  was  broken  WiffSi^ 
she  saw  Pansy  come  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  fiiUowed  by  Edward  R<'~i'  r. 
Pansy  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  then 
Stopped,  and  stood  looking  at  Madame 
Uerle  and  her  father. 

**  He  has  spoken  to  her,"  Madame 
Merle  said,  simply,  to  Osmond. 

Her  companion  never  turned  his 
head.  "  So  much  for  your  belief  in 
his  promises.  He  ought  U>  be  horse- 
wiiipped."  • 
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«He  intends  to  ttuite,  poor  little 
nuuil'* 

Osmond  r;(»t  up ;  he  had  now  Uken  a 
sharp  look  at  his  daughter.  It  ihjcB  n't 
matter,"  he  murmured,  turning  awajr. 

Pansy,  after  a  moment,  came  up  to 
Madame  Merie  with  her  little  manner 
of  nnfamiliar  potiteneis.  This  lac^s 
reoeption  ci  her  was  not  more  intimate ; 
ghe  simply,  as  she  rose  from  the  sofai 
gave  her  a  friendly  smile. 

"  You  are  ver^  late,"  said  the  jouug 
girl,  gently. 

**.My  dear  diild,  I  am  never  later 
■than  I  intend  to  be." 

Madame  Blerle  bad  not  got  up  to  be 
gracious  to  Pansy ;  she  moved  towards 
Kdvvard  Rosier.  He  came  to  meet  h«  r, 
and,  very  quickly,  as  if  to  get  it  oS.  his 
vaSaAf  <*I  have  spoken  to  hert"  he 
whispered. 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Rosier." 

"Did  she  tell  you?" 

"  Yes,  she  told  me.  Beliave  properly 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  come  and 
see  me  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past  five." 

She  was  severe,  and  in  the  manner 
in  whidi  she  toroed  her  bade  to  him 
there  was  a  degree  of  contempt  whidi 
cansed  him  to  mntter  a  decent  impreca* 
tion. 

lie  had  no  intention  of  speaking  to 
Osmond  ;  it  was  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place.  Bot  he  instinctively  wan- 
dered towards  babd,  who  sat  talking 
with  an  old  lady.  lie  sat  down  on  the 
other  side  of  her ;  the  old  lady  was  an 
Italian,  and  Rosier  took  for  granted  that 
she  understood  no  English. 

"You  said  just  now  you  would  n't 
hdp  me,"  he  began,  to  Mrs.  Osmond. 

Perhaps  yon  wUl  fed  differently  when 
you  know  —  when  you  know  "  — 

He  hesitated  a  little. 

"  When  I  know  what?  "  Isabel  asked, 
gently. 

"  That  she  is  all  righu** 

"What  do  yon  mean  by  that?" 

**  Well,  that  we  have  come  to  an  no- 
derstanding." 


« She  is  iU  wrong,**  sddlMbd.  *<It 
won't  do." 

Poor  Rosier  gazed  at  her  half  plead- 
ingly, half  angrily ;  a  sudden  flush  teati* 
tied  to  his  sense  of  injury. 

**l  have  never  hoMi  treated  so,**  he 
said.  "  What  is  there  against  me,  after 
all  ?  That  is  not  the  way  I  am  usnatty 
considered.  I  ooold  have  married  twen^ 
times!  " 

"  Tt 's  a  pity  you  did  n't  I  don't 
mean  twenty  times,  but  once,  comfort- 
ably,**  Isabd  added,  smiling  kindly. 
**  Ton  are  not  rich  enoogh  for  Pansy.*' 

''She  does  n't  care  a  straw  for  one's 
money." 

"  No,  but  her  father  does." 

"  Ah,  yes,  he  has  proved  that  I  "  cried 
the  young  man. 

Inbel  got  up,  turning  away  ftijm.  him, 
leaving  her  old  lady,  without  saying  any- 
thing; and  he  oconpied  himself  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  in  pretending  to  look 
at  Gilbert  Osmond's  collection  of  min- 
iatures, which  were  neatly  arranged  on 
a  series  of  small  velvet  screens.  But 
he  looked  without  sedng;  his  ebeek 
homed ;  he  was  too  foil  of  his  sense  of 
injoiy.  It  was  certain  tliat  ho  had  never 
been  treated  that  way  before  ;  he  was 
not  used  to  being  thought  not  good 
enough.  lie  knew  how  good  he  was, 
and  ii  such  a  fallacy  had  not  been  so 
pernidons  he  could  have  laughed  at  it. 
He  looked  about  again  for  Pansj,  but 
she  had  dfisappeared,  and  his  main  de- 
sire was  now  to  get  out  of  the  house- 
Before  doing  so  he  spoke  to  T>abel 
again  ;  it  was  not  agreeable  to  him  to 
reflect  that  he  had  just  8,aid  a  rude  thing 
to  her,  —  the  only  point  that  would  now 
justify  a  low  view  of  him. 

"  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Osmond  as  I  should 
n't  have  done,  a  wliile  ago,"  \n>.  said. 
''But  you  must  remember  my  situa- 
Uon." 

**  I  don't  remember  what  yon  said," 
she  answered,  coldly. 

"  Ah,  yon  are  offended,  and  now  you 
will  never  hdp  me." 
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She  was  BQent  an  iMtanty  and  then, 
with  a  change  of  tone,  — 

It  'g  not  that  I  won't ;  I  simply 
can't  I  "   Her  manner  was  almost  pas- 

yon  oonU,  jm(  a  little,**  Mid 
Boeier,    I  would  omr  «gain  speak  ol 

jour  husbaud  save  as  an  angel." 

The  inducement  is  great,"  said  Is- 
abel gravely,  —  inscrutably,  as  he  aft- 
erwards, to  himsfilf,  called  it ;  and  she 
f»ve  Un,  itrafglil  in  the  eyea,  •  look 
whioh  wai  also  inacratiUo.  It  made 
liini  iwiwilinr,  aomebow,  that  he  had 
known  her  as  a  child ;  and  yet  it  was 
keener  than  he  liked,  and  he  took  Imsr 
self  o& 

XXXVIL 

Ho  veni  to  see  Madoioe  Merle  on 
the  morrow,  And  to  his  surprise  she  let 
him  off  rather  easily.  But  she  made 
him  premise  that  he  would  stop  there 
wiitO  aomethiog  should  hare  been  do> 
flidod.  Mr.  Oimond  had  had  higher 
expectations ;  it  was  very  true  that  as 
he  had  no  intention  of  giving  his  daugh- 
ter a  portion  such  expectations  were 
open  to  critidsra,  or  even,  if  one  would, 
to  ridicule.  But  she  would  advise  Mr. 
Boaier  not  to  tako  thot  toiio»  if  he 
would  poaMis  hie  tool  in  potionoe  ho 
might  aniTO  at  his  felicity.  Mr.  Oa- 
mond  was  not  favorable  to  his  suit,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  miracle  if  he  should 
gradually  come  round.  Pansy  would 
never  defy  her  father,  he  might  depend 
upon  that;  ao  nothing  waa  to  ho  gained 
hj  piedpitatifMi.  Mr.  Onnond  needed 
to  accu  tnin  his  mind  to  an  offer  of  a 
aort  that  he  had  not  hitherto  entertained, 
and  this  result  must  cume  of  itself ;  it 
was  utieless  to  try  to  force  it.  Rosier 
remarked  that  his  own  situation  would 
be  in  the  mean  while  the  most  nooom- 
Ibrtablo  in  the  world,  and  Madame 
Herlo  assured  him  that  she  felt  for  him. 
Cut,  as  she  justly  declared,  one  could 
n't  have  everything  one  wanted  j  she 


hatl  learned  that  lesson  for  herself. 
There  would  bo  no  use  in  liis  writing  to 
Gilbert  Osmond,  who  had  charged  her 
to  tell  him  as  much.  He  wished  the 
matter  dropped  for  n  few  weeka,  and 
woold  himaelf  write  when  he  should 
hove  anything  to  communicate  whieh  it 
would  })h>!ise  Mr.  Rosier  to  hear. 

*'  I  le  does  n't  like  your  having  spoken 
to  Pansy.  Ah,  he  does  n't  like  it  at  alli" 
•aid  Madame  Merle. 

**  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  givo  him 
n  ehanoe  to  fttU  mo  eol " 

*<  If  yon  do  that  he  will  tell  you  mort 
than  yon  care  to  hear.  ( to  the  house, 
for  the  next  month,  as  little  as  possible^ 
end  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

<*Aa  little  as  possible?  Who  ia  to 
mManrothat?" 

Let  me  moaanm  it.  Go  on  Thnra- 
day  evenings  with  the  rest  of  tlic  world; 
but  don't  go  at  all  odd  times,  and  don't 
fret  about  Pansy.  I  will  see  that  she 
understands  everything.  She 's  a  calm 
litae  natore ;  she  will  take  it  qnietly.'* 

Edward  Boaier  fretted  nhont  Fanay 
a  good  deal,  but  he  did  as  he  was  ad- 
yiaed,  and  waited  for  another  Thursday 
evening  before  returninj;  to  the  Palazzo 
Koecanera.  There  hail  been  a  party  at 
dinner,  so  tliai  although  he  weut  early 
the  oompany  wna  nlrcMdy  tolerably  nn^ 
merooa.  (Hmond,  as  nraal,  was  in  the 
first  room,  near  the  firOk  atariug  straight 
at  the  door,  so  that,  not  to  be  distinctly 
uncivil,  Boaier  had  to  go  and  apeak  to 
him. 

I  am  glad  that  you  can  take  a  hint," 
Fenay'a  f^itlier  said,  slightly  doai^g  hJa 
keen,  eonaemna  eyOb 
« I  tako  no  hinta.  But  I  took  a  mea> 

sage,  as  I  supposed  it  to  be." 
"  You  took  it  ?   Where  did  you  tako 

it?" 

It  seemed  to  poor  Hosier  that  he  was 
being  inaolted,  and  ho  waited  a  moment^ 
asking  himaelf  how  mnch  a  true  lover 

ought  to  submit  to. 

Madame  ISIerle  gave  me,  as  I  un« 
derstood  it,  a  message  from  you,  to  tho 
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affset  that  yon  declined  to  give  me  the 

opportunity  I  (U"<iro.  —  the  opportunity 
to  explain  my  wi>he8  to  yon." 

Koiiier  ilaliered  bimaelf  that  hu  spoke 
ntlwr  tteraly. 

<•  I  don't  see  wlwl  Hndnme  Morle 
hns  to  do  witli  it  Why  did  yon  apply 
to  Madame  Merle  ?  " 

T  !isk(Ml  her  for  an  opinion,  —  for 
notliinjx  more,  I  did  .so  because  she 
hail  seemed  to  me  to  know  you  very 

weU.'* 

*<She  doesn't  know  me  to  wdl  at 
the  tliinkt,''  taid  Osmond. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,  because  she  has 
given  me  some  little  ground  for  hope." 

Osmond  stared  into  the  fire  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

« I  tet  a  great  price  on  my  daoghter.*' 
**  Ton  can't  lefc  a  higher  one  than  I 
do»   Don't  I  prove  it  by  wishing  to 

marry  her  ?  " 

*'  I  wish  to  marry  her  very  well." 
Osmond  went  on,  with  a  dry  imperti- 
nence which,  in  another  mood,  poor 
Boner  would  have  admired. 

"  Of  course  I  pretend  that  she  woold 
marry  well  in  marrying  me.  She  could 
n't  marry  a  man  who  loves  her  more, 
or  \N  hom,  I  stay  venture  to  add,  she 
loves  more." 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  accept  your  the- 
ories as  to  wlwm  my  daoghter  toTes*" 
Osmond  said)  looking  op  with  a  quick, 
cold  smile. 

"  I  am  not  theorising.  Your  dauf^ter 
has  spoken." 

"Not  to  me,"  Osmond  contimud, 
bending  forward  a  little,  and  dropping 
his  eyes  to  his  boot-toes. 

**!  have  her  fnomise,  rirl"  cried 
Rosier,  with  the  sluurpness  of  ezaspenip 
tion. 

As  (lieir  voices  had  been  pitched  very 
low  lx:rore,  such  a  note  attracted  some 
attention  from  the  company.  Osmond 
waited  till  this  little  movement  had  sub- 
sided, then  he  said  very  quickly,  — 

I  think  she  has  no  recollection  of 
having  given  it." 


of  a  Lady* 

They  had  been  standing  with  their 
faces  to  the  fire,  and  after  he  had  uttered 
these  last  words  Osmond  turned  round 
again  to  the  room.  Before  Hosier  had 
time  to  rejoin  he  perceived  that  a  gen- 
tleman, a  stranger,  had  just  come  in, 
nnannounoed,  aootwding  to  the  i^^iM't'* 
custom,  and  was  about  to  present  him- 
self to  the  master  of  the  hou^e.  The 
latter  smiled  blandly,  but  somewhat 
blankly;  the  visitor  was  a  handsome 
man,  vrith  a  large,  fair  beard,— -evitalp 
ly  an  Enf^iakman. 

<'  You  apparently  don't  lecogniae  me," 
he  said,  with  a  smile  that  expressed  more 
than  Osmond's. 

"  Ah,  yes,  now  I  do  I  I  expected  so 
little  to  see  you." 

Rosier  departed,  and  went  in  direct 
pursuit  of  Pansy.  He  sought  ber,  as 
usual,  in  the  neighboring  room,  but  be 
again  encountered  Mrs.  Osmond  in  his 
path.  He  gave  this  gracious  lady  no 
greeting,  —  he  was  too  righteously  in- 
dignant, —  but  said  to  her  crudely,  — 

'*Tour  busband  it  awfully  cold- 
blooded." 

She  gave  the  same  mytlical  tmile 
that  he  had  noticed  Ix'foro. 

"  You  can't  expect  every  one  to  be 
as  hot  as  yourself." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  cold,  bat  I  am 
eool.  What  hat  be  been  doing  to  his 
daughter?" 

"  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Don't  you  take  any  interest  ?  "  Ro- 
pier demanded,  feeling  that  she  too  was 
irritating. 

For  a  moment  the  answered  nothing. 
Then,— > 

**  No  I "  she  said  abruptly,  and  with 
a  quickened  light  in  her  eye  which  di- 
rectly contradicted  the  word. 

"  Kxcuse  me  if  I  don't  believe  that. 
Where  is  Miss  Osmond  ?  " 

<*  Li  the  comer  making  tea.  Pleate 
leave  her  there." 

Rosier  instantly  discovered  the  young 
girl,  who  bad  been  hidden  by  interven- 
ing groups.   He  watched  her,  but  her 
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own  rttmtion  wma  endrdy  given  to  her 

occupation. 

*'  What  on  earth  has  he  done  to  her  ? " 
he  a?ked  again,  imploringly.  "  lie  de- 
dares  to  me  that  she  has  given  me 

*  She  has  not  given  jva  up,"  Isabel 
Mid,  in  a  loir  tone,  withoat  looking  at 

him. 

*'  Ah.  thank  you  for  that !  Now  I 
will  leave  her  alone  as  long  as  you  thiuk 
proper  r* 

Ho  had  hardly  spoken  when  he  saw 
her  chaoge  color,  and  became  aware 
that  Osmond  was  coming  towards  her, 
accompanied  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  entered.  He  thought  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  the  advantage  of  good  looks 
and  evident  social  experience,  was  a 
little  embaiTassed. 

Isabel,"  said  Osmond,  **  I  bring  jon 
an  old  friend." 

Mrs.  Osmond's  face,  though  it  wore 
a  smile,  was,  like  her  old  friend's,  not 
perfectly  confident.  "  I  am  very  happy 
to  ceo  Lord  Warbnrton,'*  she  udd.  Bo- 
rier  turned  away,  and  now  that  his  talk 
with  her  had  been  interrupted  felt  ab- 
solved from  till  little  ple<Ig6  he  hud  just 
taken.  He  had  a  quick  impression  that 
Mrs.  Osmond  woald  not  notice  what  he 
did. 

To  do  him  jnstioe,  Iiabel  for  some 
time  qoite  ceased  to  observe  him.  She 
had  been  startled;  she  hardly  knew 
whether  she  were  glad  or  not  Lord 

Warburton,  however,  now  that  he  was 
face  to  face  with  her,  was  jdaiiily  very 
well  pleased ;  his  frank  gray  eye  ex- 
preiied  a  deep,  if  still  somewhat  shy, 
satisfaction.  He  wae  laiger,  ftonter, 
than  of  yore,  and  he  looked  older ;  he 
stood  there  very  solidly  and  ^en^ibly. 

**  1  suppose  you  did  n't  expect  to  see 
me,"  he  said.  "  1  have  only  just  arrived. 
Literally,  I  only  got  here  this  evening. 
Too  see  I  have  lost  no  time  in  coming 
to  pay  yon  my  respeeto;  I  knew  yon 
wore  at  home  on  Thursdayg." 

**Too  see  the  fame  of  yoor  Thnn- 


days  has  spread  to  England,"  Osmtmd 
remarked,  smiling,  to  his  wife. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  Lord  Warburton 
to  come  80  soon  ;  we  are  greatly  flat- 
tered/' Isabel  said. 

<*  Ah,  well,  it's  better  than  stopping 
in  one  of  those  horrible  inns,"  Osmond 
went  on. 

"  The  hotel  seems  very  good  ;  I  think 
it  is  the  same  one  where  I  saw  you  four 
years  ago.  You  know  it  was  here  in 
Rome  that  we  last  met;  it  is  a  long 
time  ago  I  Do  yon  remember  where  I 
bade  yon  good-by?  It  was  in  the  Oapl> 
tol,  in  the  first  room.** 

"  I  remember  that  myself,"  s;u<l  Oe- 
mond  ;  "  I  was  there  at  the  time." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that  you  were 
there.  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Rome, 
— so  Sony  that,  somehow  or  other,  it 
became  a  meUncholy  sort  of  memory, 
and  I  have  never  cared  to  come  back 
till  to  day.  But  I  knew  you  were  liv- 
in<;  here,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  often 
thought  of  you.  It  must  be  a  charm- 
ing place  to  live,**  said  Lord  Warburton, 
In^htly,  looking  about  him. 

**  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
you  at  any  time,"  Osmond  ranarked, 
with  propriety. 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  n't 
been  out  of  England  since  then.  Till  a 
month  ago,  I  really  supposed  my  traveb 
were  over.** 

**  I  have  heard  of  you  from  time  to 
time,"  said  Isabel,  who  had  now  ooni> 
pletely  recovered  her  self-possession. 

"  I  hope  you  have  heard  no  harm. 
My  life  has  been  a  blank." 

'*Like  the  good  reigns  in  history," 
Osmond  suggested.  He  appeared  to 
think  his  duties  as  a  host  had  now  ter> 
minated,  he  had  performed  them  very 
conscientiously.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  adequate,  more  nicely  mejis- 
ured,  than  his  courtesy  to  his  wife's  old 
friend.  It  was  ponctiUoo^  it  wae  e>> 
plidt,  it  was  everything  but  natural,  <— 
a  deficiency  which  Lord  Warburton,  who, 
himself  had  on  the  whole  a  good  deal 
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of  nature,  may  be  supposed  to  have  per- 
ceived. I  will  leave  you  aod  Mrs. 
Oamond  together,"  he  added.  '^Toa 
liave  raniinisoeBoet  into  whidi  I  don't 
enter." 

"  I  am  afraid  jou  lose  E  good  deal ! " 
said  Lord  Warburton,  iu  a  tone  which 
perhaps  betrayed  over  much  his  appre- 
cialiou  of  Osmood's  geuero«ity.  lie 
itood  *  moment*  looking  at  ImImI  witk 
an  eye  that  gradnellj  beeame  more  aeri- 
ous.  "lam  really  veiy  glad  to  tee  jOQ*" 

"  It  is  Toiy  plaannt  Ton  an  Terj 
iMnd." 

*'  Do  you  know  that  you  are  cbaoged, 
.^aUttle?" 

Isabel  hfliitetfld  a  momentt 

«Yea,— agooddeaL" 

**!  don't  mean  for  the  worse,  of 
course ;  and  yet  how  oan  I  any  for  the 
better  ?  '* 

I  think  I  shall  have  uo  scruple  in 
afeying  that  to  you,"  said  I&abel,  smiling. 

ffiji,  well,  lornie — it'aalongthne. 
It  wonJ^  be  a  piQr  that  there  shouldn't 
be  something  to  show  for  it." 

They  sat  down,  aud  Isabel  usked  him 
about  his  sisters,  with  other  inquiries  of 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  kiud.  Ue  an- 
swered her  queationa  aa  if  they  intei^ 
eated  Uoi,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
■aw— or  belioTed  she  saw— that  he 
would  proTO  a  mote  comfortable  com- 
panion than  of  yore.  Time  had  laid  its 
hand  upou  his  heart,  and,  without  chill- 
ing thit)  or^^au,  hud  discreetly  soothed  it. 
Isabel  felt  her  nsoal  esteem  for  Time 
lise  at  a  bound.  Lord  Warbnrton'a 
manner  was  certainly  that  of  a  content^ 
ed  man,  who  woold  rather  like  one  to 
know  it. 

*'  There  is  something  I  must  tell  you 
without  more  delay,"  he  said.  I  have 
bioiigbt  Balph  Tooohett  with  roe." 

«  Brought  him  with  jou ?"  Isabel'ii 

surprise  was  great. 

"  He  is  at  tlie  liotel  ;  he  was  too  tired 
to  come  out,  and  has  gone  to  bed." 

I  will  go  aud  sue  him,"  said  Isabel, 
quickly. 


"That  is  exactly  what  I  hoj)ed  you 
would  do.  I  had  au  idea  that  you  had 
ii*t  aeen  aaeh  of  Um  aiaoe  yonr  mar- 
riage; that  in  feet  your  ralatiooa  wei* 
a  —  a  little  more  formal.  That 's  why 
I  hesitated,  like  aa  awkward  Rnglishp 
man." 

*'  I  am  as  fond  of  Ralph  as  ever," 
Isabel  answered.  "  But  why  Im  Ue 
oome  to  Borne?" 

The  declaration  was  Teij  gentle;  the 

question  a  little  sharp. 
"  Because  he  it  Yeiy  for  (one^  Mrs. 

Osmond." 

"  Rome,  then,  is  no  place  for  him.  I 
heard  from  him  that  he  had  determined 
to  give  up  hiseostom  of  wintering  abroad, 
and  rem^  fo  Engbnd,  in-doors,  iairiiat 
he  called  an  artificial  climate." 

'*  Poor  fellow,  he  does  n't  succeed 
with  the  artificial !  I  went  to  see  him 
three  weeks  ago,  at  Gardencourt,  aud 
found  him  extremely  ill.  Ue  has  been 
getting  worse  every  year,  and  now  he 
baa  no  strength  lefu  He  smokea  no 
more  cigarettes!  He  had  got  iq^  an 
artificial  climate,  indeed ;  the  house  was 
as  hot  as  Calcutta.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  suddenly  takeu  it  into  his  head  to 

startforSidly.  I  didn't  believe  in  U; 
neither  did  the  doetort,  nor  any  of  bis 

friends.  His  mother,  as  I  suppose  yon 
know,  is  in  America,  so  there  was  no 
one  to  prevent  hitn.  lie  stuck  to  his 
idea  that  it  would  ive  the  saving'  of  him 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Catania.  lie 
aaid  he  ooold  take  servants  and  fonA- 
taie.  and  make  if  oomf ortahle : 
but  in  point  of  fact  he  has  n't  broug^ 
anything.  I  wanted  him  at  least  to  go 
by  sea,  to  save  fatigue ;  but  he  said  he 
hated  the  sea,  and  wished  to  stop  at 
Borne.  After  that,  though  I  thought  it 
all  rubbish,  I  made  up  my  mud  to  come 
with  him.  I  am  aoting  aa^what  do 
you  call  it  in  America  ?  —  as  a  kind  of 
moderator.  Poor  Touchett 's  very  mod- 
erate  now.  We  left  England  a  fort- 
night ago,  aud  he  has  been  very  bad  on 
the  way.  He  can't  keep  warm,  and  the 
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fviliar  fomih  wa  oome  the  more  lie  faalB 
theebUL  He  has  got  anther  good  man* 

but  I*m  afraid  he  *%  beyond  human  help. 
If  you  don't  miod  my  saying  so,  I  think 
it  Wits  a  most  extraordinary  time  for 
Mrs.  Touchett  to  choose  for  going  to 
America." 

Isabel  had  Ibtened  eagerly ;  her  &oa 
wae  foil  of  pain  and  wonder. 

"  My  aant  does  that  at  fixed  periods, 
and  she  lets  nothing  turn  her  aside. 
AMirn  the  date  comes  round  .she  starts. 
I  think  she  would  have  started  if  lialph 
bad  been  dying." 

*'I  aometimes  tUnk  he  ia  dying,*' 
Lord  Warburton  said* 

Isabel  started  up. 
I  will  go  to  him  now  !  " 

He  checke<l  her  ;  he  was  a  little  dis- 
concerted at  the  quick  eHuct  of  his 
wotdt* 

<«Ideo'iiiieaii  that  Ithoaght  to  to- 
night. On  the  contrary,  to-day,  in  the 
train,  he  seemed  particularly  well ;  the 
idea  of  our  reaching  Rome  —  he  is  very 
fond  of  Rome,  you  know  —  gave  him 
strength.  An  hour  ago,  when  I  bade 
Um  food-night,  he  told  me  that  he  waa 
verj  tired,  bat  very  happy.  Go  to  him 
in  the  morning ;  that 'a  aQ  I  mean.  I 
did  n't  tell  him  I  was  coming  here ; 
I  did  n't  think  of  it  till  after  we  sepa- 
rated. Then  I  remembered  that  he  had 
told  me  that  yon  had  an  evenfaig,  and 
that  it  was  this  Tery  Thnnday.  It  oo> 
eonred  to  me  to  oome  in  and  tell  you 
Udit  he  wa<!  here,  and  let  you  know  that 
yoQ  had  perhaps  better  not  wait  for  him 
to  call.  I  think  he  said  he  had  not 
written  to  you."  There  was  no  need  of 
jMbePa  declaring  that  she  would  act 
upon  Lord  Warborton's  information; 
ihe  looked,  as  she  sat  there,  like  a 
winged  creature  held  back.  Let  alone 
that  I  wanted  to  see  you  for  xnyself," 
her  visitor  added,  gallantly. 

I  don't  understand  Ralph's  plan  ;  it 
•aema  lo  ne  very  wild,*  she  said.  « I 
was  fjitA  to  think  of  him  between  those 
thick  walla  ai  Gardeooonrt" 


^  He  was  eooQletely  alone  there;  ihe 
thick  walls  were  his  only  company." 
*'Tou  went  to  see  him;  you  have 

been  extremely  kind." 

Oh,  dear,  I  had  nothing  to  do»"  said 
Lord  Warburton. 

hear,  on  the  contrary,  that  yon 
are  doing  great  things.  Eveiy  <nie 
speaks  of  yon  as  a  great  Btatfaman,  and 
I  am  perpetually  seeing  yoor  name  in 
the  Times,  which,  by  the  way,  does  n't 
appear  to  hold  it  in  reverence.  You  are 
apparently  as  bold  a  radical  a^  ever." 

'**  I  don't  led  nearly  so  bold ;  yoa 
know  the  world  has  come  ronnd  to  me. 
Touchett  and  X  have  kept  op  a  sort  of 
parliamentary  debate  all  the  way  from 
London.  I  tell  him  he  is  the  last  of  the 
Tories,  and  he  calls  me  the  head  of  the 
Communists.  So  you  see  there  is  life 
inhUnyet** 

Tsabftl  many  ipifstkwn  to  ask 
abont  Ralph,  but  she  abstuned  from 
asking  them  all.  She  would  see  for  her- 
self on  the  morrow.  She  perceived 
that  after  a  little  Lord  Warburton  wuuld 
tire  of  that  subject,  —  that  he  had  a 
eopscioBsness  of  other  possible  tojucs. 
She  was  more  and  more  able  to  say  to 
herself  that  he  had  recovwec^and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  she  was  able  to 
say  it  without  bitterness.  He  had  been 
for  her,  of  old,  such  an  image  of  urgen- 
cy, of  histttenoe^  of  something  to  be  re- 
sisted and  reasoned  with,  that  his  re- 
appearance at  first  menaced  her  with  a 
new  trouble.  But  she  was  now  reas- 
sured ;  she  could  see  that  he  only  wished 
to  live  with  her  on  good  terms,  that  she 
was  to  understand  that  he  had  forgiven 
her,  and  waa  incapable  of  the  bad  taste 
9i  making  pointed  allnsions.  This  was 
not  a  form  of  revenge,  of  course ;  she 
had  no  suspicion  that  he  wished  to  pun- 
ish her  by  an  exhibitiuu  of  disilhision- 
ment ;  she  did  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  it  had  simply  occurred  to  him  that 
she  woold  now  take  a  good-natnred  in- 
terest in  knowing  tliat  he  was  resigned. 
It  was  the  les^gnatkm  of  a  healthj. 
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manly  nature,  in  which  sentimental 
wouDcb  ocmld  feiCtr.  Britithpol- 
itiet  had  eqred  him ;  the  had  known 

they  would.  She  gave  an  envious 
thought  to  the  happier  lot  of  men,  who 
are  always  free  to  plunge  into  the  heal- 
ing waters  of  action.  Lord  "Warburton 
of  course  spoke  of  the  past,  but  he  spoke 
of  it  without  implication  t  he  even  went 
•0  i»  as  to  atlode  to  their  former  meet- 
ing in  Rome  as  a  very  jolly  time.  And 
he  told  her  that  he  had  been  iinineiisely 
interested  in  hearing  of  her  marriage  ; 
that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him 
to  make  Mr.  Osmond's  acquaintance, 
sbee  he  ooold  hardly  he  laid  to  have 
made  it  on  the  other  ooeadon.  He  had 
not  written  to  her  when  she  married, 
but  he  did  not  apologize  to  her  for  that 
The  only  thing  he  implied  wjuthat  thoy 
were  old  friends,  intimate  friends.  It 
was  very  much  as  an  intimate  friend 
that  he  said  to  her,  suddenly,  after  a 
short  pause  which  he  had  occupied  in 
smiling,  as  he  looked  about  him,  like  a 
man  to  whom  everything  suggested  a 
cheerful  interpretation,  — 

•*  Well,  now,  I  suppose  you  are  very 
happy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? " 

Ittbel  answered  idth  a  quick  laugh ; 
the  tone  of  his  remark  struck  her  al- 
most as  the  aooent  of  comedy. 

Do  you  suppose  if  I  were  not  I 
would  tell  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  see 
why  not,** 

I  do,  then.  Fortunately,  however, 
I  am  very  happy." 

"  You  have  got  a  very  good  house.'* 

"  Yes,  it  *8  very  pleasant.  But  that  *s 
not  my  merit,  —  it 's  my  husband's.'* 

•*  You  mean  that  he  has  arranged  it  ?  " 

'<Yess  it  was  nothing  when  we 
came." 

**  He  must  he  very  clever.** 

"  He  has  a  genius  ton  upholstery," 
said  Isabel. 

"  Tiiere  is  a  great  rage  for  that  sort 
of  thing  now.  But  you  must  have  a 
taste  of  your  own." 


"  I  enjoy  things  when  thoy  are  done ; 
but  I  have  no  ideas.  I  can  never  pio* 
pose  anytUng." 

**  Do  yon  mean  that  you  accept  what 

others  propose  ?  " 

"  Very  willingly,  for  the  most  part.** 

"That's  a  good  tiling  to  know.  I 
shall  propose  you  something." 

"  It  wQl  he  very  kind.  I  most  say, 
however,  that  I  have  in  a  few  smidl 
ways  a  certain  initiative.  I  should  like, 
for  instance,  to  introduce  youto  someof 
these  people." 

"  Oh,  please  don't ;  I  like  sitting  here. 
Unless  it  be  to  that  young  lady  in  the 
Uue  dress.  She  has  n  dianning  face." 

«  The  one  talking  to  the  rosy  young 
man?  That's  my  husband's  dan^ 
ter." 

*'  Lucky  man,  your  husband.  What 
a  dear  little  maid  I  " 

*<  You  must  make  her  acquaintance." 

**  In  a  moment  with  pleasure.  I  like 
looking  at  her  from  hoe."  He  ceased 
to  look  at  her,  however,  very  soon  ;  his 
eyes  constantly  reverted  to  Mrs.  Os- 
mond. "  Do  you  know,  I  w;is  wrong  just 
now  in  saying  that  you  had  changed  ?  '* 
he  presently  went  on.  "  You  seem  to 
skc,  alter  all,  very  much  the  same." 

«  And  yet  I  find  it 's  a  great  change  to 
be  married,"  said  Isabel,  with  gayety. 

"  It  affects  most  people  more  than  it 
has  affected  you.  You  see  I  have  n't 
gone  in  for  that." 

**  It  rather  surprises  me." 

'*Tou  ought  to  understand  it,  Mrs. 
Osmond.  But  I  want  to  marry,"  be 
added,  more  simply. 

"  It  ought  to  be  very  easy,"  Isabel 
said,  rising,  and  then  blushing  a  little  at 
the  thought  thai  she  was  hardly  tlie  per- 
son to  say  this.  It  was  perhaps  because 
Lord  Warburton  noticed  her  blush  that 
he  generously  forbore  to  call  her  atten- 
tion to  the  incongruity. 

Edward  Rosier,  meanwhile,  had  seated 
hiniiell  on  an  ottoman  beside  fancy's 
tea-table.  He  pretended  at  first  to  talk 
to  hsr  about  trifles,  and  she  asked  bin 
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who  was  the  new  gendeman  conYening 
with  her  step-mother. 

*'He's  an  English  lord,"  said  Bo- 
sier.    "  I  don't  know  more." 

I  wonder  if  he  will  have  some  tea. 
The  Eogiish  are  lo  fond  of  tea." 

Never  mind  that ;  I  have  aomething 
particular  to  Bay  to  you.** 

Don't  speak  so  loud,  or  evBiy  one 
will  hear  us,"  said  Pansy. 

**  They  won't  heetl  us  if  you  contiuue 
to  look  that  way,  as  if  your  only  thought 
in  life  was  the  wish  that  the  kettle  would 
bolL" 

It  has  just  been  filled ;  tbo  serv- 
ants never  know  ! "  the  young  girl  ex* 
daimetl.  with  a  little  sigh. 

**  Do  you  know  what  your  father  sud 
to  me  just  now  ?  That  you  did  u't  mean 
what  70a  said  a  week  ago." 

**I  dont  mean  everything  I  say. 
How  ean  a  young  girl  do  that  ?  Bnt  I 
mean  what  I  say  to  you." 

"  lie  told  me  that  you  had  forgotten 
me.** 

**  Ah,  no,  I  don't  forget,"  said  Pansy, 
abowing  her  pretty  teeth  in  a  fixed 


**  Then  everything  is  just  the  same?** 
"  Ah  no,  it  *s  not  just  the  samOi  Papa 

has  been  very  severe.*' 

•*  What  has  he  done  to  you  ?  ** 

**  He  asked  me  what  you  had  done  to 

ne,  and  I  told  liim  everything.  Tlien 

he  forbade  me  to  marry  you.*' 
**  Ton  need  n't  miml  that." 
"  Oh,  ves,  I  must,  indeed.  I  can't  dia* 

obey  papa." 

Hot  for  one  who  loves  you  as  I  do, 

•ad  whom  you  pretoid  to  love  ?  " 
Pan^  raised  tlie  lid  of  the  tesppoty 

gazing  into  this  vessel  for  a  moments 

then  she  dropped  six  words  into  its  ar- 

omatic  depths:  **1  love  you  just  as 

much." 

«*  What  good  will  that  do  me  ?  " 
"  Ah,"  Mid  Finsy,  raising  her  swee^ 
wga%  eyes,  «I  don't  know  that** 
M  Ton  disi^pobt  mel "  groaned  poor 
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Pansy  was  silent  a  moment;  she 

handed  a  tea-cup  to  a  servant. 
"  Please  don't  talk  any  more." 
"Is  this  to  be  all  my  satisfaction?** 
"  Papa  said  I  was  not  to  talk  with 

yoo,** 

*<Do  yon  sacrifioe  me  like  that?  Ah, 
it's  too  much !  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  wait  a  little/'  said 
the  young  girl,  in  a  voice  just 
enough  to  betray  a  quaver. 

"Of  course  1  will  wait  if  you  will 
ffin  me  hi^  Bat  yon  take  my  life 
away." 

I  will  not  give  yon  np^— 'Oh,  no  I" 

Pansy  went  on. 

"lie  will  try  and  make  you  marry 
some  one  else." 

"  I  will  never  do  that." 
What,  then,  are  we  to  widt  lor  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Osmond,  and 
she  will  help  uh."  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  she  for  the  most  part  designated 
her  step-mother. 

"  She  won't  help  us  mucli.  She  is 
afraid.'' 

Afraid  of  what?" 

«  Of  your  father,  I  suppose." 

Pansy  shook  her  little  head. 

"  She  is  not  afraid  ot  any  one  I  We 
must  have  patience.** 

"  Ah,  that 's  an  awful  word  I "  Rosier 
groaned;  he  was  deeply  disconcerted. 
Oblivions  of  the  customs  of  good  society, 
he  dropped  his  head  into  his  hands,  andf 
supporting  it  with  a  melancholy  grace, 
sat  staring  at  the  carpet.  Presently  he 
became  aware  of  a  good  deal  of  move- 
ment a||oat  him,  and  when  he  looted 
op  saw  Pansy  making  a  conrtesy  —  it 
was  still  her  little  courtesy  of  the  con- 
yent  —  to  the  English  lord  wlimn  Mrs. 
Osmond  had  presented. 


xxxym. 

It  probably  will  not  be  surprising  to 
the  lellecave  reader  that  Balph  Tonch- 
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ett  should  h:ivo  Roon  less  of  his  cousin 
since  her  marriage  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore that  event,  —  an  event  of  which  he 
took  such  a  view  as  could  hardly  prove 
ft  oonfirmfttkm  of  tntlmM^.  He  had  nfe* 
tend  bis  thought,  m  W8  know,  and  after 
thb  he  had  hold  hti  paaoo,  Isabel  not 
haviug  invited  him  to  resume  a  discus- 
sion  which  marked  an  era  in  their  rela- 
tions. That  discussion  had  made  a  dif- 
ference, —  the  difference  that  he  feared, 
nther  than  tho  oaa  he  hoped.  It  had 
not  chilled  the  gill's  seal  in  eanying 
<mt  lier  eDgagement,  but  it  had  come 
dangeroulynear  Co  spoiling  a  friendship. 
No  reference  was  ever  a<jain  made  be- 
tween them  to  Kalph's  opinion  of  Gil- 
]>ert  Osmond,  and  by  surrounding  this 
topic  with  a  sacred  silenoe  they  managed 
to  preserre  a  semUanoe  of  reciprocal 
frankness.  Bnt  there  was  a  dilEerance, 
as  Balph  often  said  to  himself,  —  there 
was  a  difference.  She  had  not  forgiven 
him,  she  never  would  forgive  him  ;  that 
was  all  he  had  gained.  She  thought  she 
had  forgiven  liim ;  she  believed  she  did 
n't  care ;  and  as  she  was  both  very  gen- 
erous and  very  proud  these  oonvicUons 
represented  a  certain  reality.  But 
w^hcther  or  no  the  event  should  justify 
him,  he  would  virtually  have  done  her  a 
wrong,  and  the  wrong  was  of  the  sort 
that  women  remember  best.  As  Oa- 
mmS%  wif^  she  conld  never  agsin  be 
his  friend.  If  in  this  chancier  she 
slMndd  enjoy  the  felicity  she  expected, 
slie  would  have  nothing  bnt  contempt 
for  the  man  who  had  attempted,  in  ad- 
vance, to  undermine  a  blessing  so  dear ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  «raruiug 
should  be  justified,  the  vow  she  had 
taken  that  he  should  never  know  it 
would  lay  upon  her  spirit  a  burden  that 
would  make  her  hate  him.  Such  had 
been,  during  the  yoar  that  followed  his 
cousin's  marriage,  Kaljili's  rather  dis- 
mal previsions  of  the  future  ;  and  if  his 
meditations  appear  morbid,  we  must  re- 
monber  that  he  was  not  in  the  blown 
ol  healtli.  fie  consoled  himself  as  he 


might  by  behaving  (as  he  deemed)  beau- 
tifully, and  was  j>resent  at  the  ceremony 
by  which  IsiilH'l  was  united  to  Mr.  Os- 
mond, and  which  was  performed  in 
Florence  in  the  month  of  June.  He 
learned  from  his  mother  that  Isabol  at 
irst  bad  thoughts  of  celebrating  her 
nuptials  in  her  native  land,  but  that,  as 
simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly  desiretl 
to  secure,  she  had  finally  decide<l,  in 
spite  of  Osmond'a  professed  williugue&s 
to  make  a  journey  of  any  length,  that 
this  characteristic  would  best  be  pre> 
served  by  their  being  married  by  tlie 
nearest  clergyman  in  tho  shortest  time. 
The  thing  was  done,  therefore,  at  the 
little  American  chapel,  on  a  very  hot 
day,  in  the  presence  only  of  Mrs.  Touch- 
ett  and  her  son,  of  Pansy  Osmond  and 
the  CSountem  Gemini.  That  severity  in 
the  proceedings  of  which  I  justspoke  was 
hi  part  Uie  result  of  the  absence  of  two 
persons  who  might  have  been  looke<l 
for  on  the  occasion,  and  who  wouUI  have 
lent  it  a  certain  richness.  ^ladame 
Merle  had  been  invited,  but  Madame 
Merle,  who  was  unable  to  leave  Rome, 
sent  a  gracious  letter  of  excuses.  Hen* 
rietta  Stackpole  had  not  been  invited, 
as  her  departure  from  America,  an- 
nounced to  Isal)el  by  Mr.  Goodw(X)d, 
was  in  fact  frustrated  by  tho  duties  of 
her  profession ;  but  she  had  sent  a  letter 
less  gracious  than  Madame  Meriei's,  in- 
timating that  had  she  been  able  to  cross 
the  AtUmtlc  slm  would  have  been  im«s- 
cnt  not  only  as  a  witness,  but  as  a  critic 
ller  return  to  P'urope  took  place  some- 
what later,  and  she  eflccfeil  a  me«*fin<r 
with  Isabel  in  the  autumn,  in  Paris, 
when  she  indulged  —  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  freely  —  her  critical  genius.  Poof 
Osmond,  who  was  chiefly  the  sabject  of 
it,  protested  so  sharply  that  Henrietta 
was  obliged  to  declare  to  Isabel  that  ^he 
had  taken  a  step  which  erected  a  barrier 
Ijetween  them.  "  It  is  n't  in  the  least 
that  you  have  married, —it  is  that  you 
have  married  Atjn,"  she  deemed  it  her 
dnij  to  remark;  agreeing^  it  wiD  be 
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6«eD,  modi  more  with  Ralph  Tonchett 
th&D  she  suspected,  though  she  had  few 
of  his  hesitations  and  componctiona. 
llenrietta's  secoud  visit  to  Europe,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  m  vaia  ;  for  just  at 
tiM  BMNBeiit  wImd  Oiaoiid  liad  didiMd 
10  IhOmI  tbu  he  nelly  most  object  to 
tkeft  newspaper  woman,  and  Isabel  had 
an<;wered  that  it  seemed  to  her  he  took 
Henrietta  too  hard,  the  good  Mr.  Bant- 
ling appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  pro- 
posed (hat  thejr  should  take  a  run  down 
to  Spain.  Hinriette*!  lettert  from  Spein 
proriBd  to  he  the  mott  pietnxeiqae  the 
hed  yet  published,  and  there  was  one  in 
e»]>ecia].  dated  from  the  Alhambra,  and 
eniitieil  Moors  and  I^foonlight,  which 
generally  passed  for  her  masterpiece. 
Isabel  was  secretly  disappointed  at  her 
fcBibend*e  not  heving  been  aUe  to  judge 
the  poor  giri  more  hamorouly.  She 
•veo  wondowd  whether  his  sense  of 
homor  were  by  chance  defective.  Of 
course  she  herself  looked  at  the  matter 
as  a  person  whose  present  happiness  had 
nothing  to  grudge  to  Henrietta' s  violated 
eonseienoe.  Omond  thought  their  allip 
anoeekiiidof  monttrority}  heoouldn't 
imogiiie  whet  they  had  io  oammon*  For 
him,  Mr.  Bantling's  fellow-tOOtltt  Was 
simplv  the  most  vulgar  of  women,  and 
he  also  pronounced  her  the  most  aban- 
doned. Against  this  latter  clause  of 
the  Tordict  Isabel  im>tested  with  an  ar^ 
dor  which  mede  him  wonder  efresh  et 
tbe  oddity  of  some  of  liia  wife's  tettei. 
Isabel  could  explain  it  only  by  saying 
that  she  liked  to  know  people  who  were 
es  different  as  possible  from  herself. 

Whj,  then,  don't  yon  make  the  ao> 
qoaintance  of  yoor  washerwoman  ? " 
Ottnond  hed  inquired;  to  winch  luliel 
nntweted  that  the  was  efreid  her  wish- 
erwoman  would  n't  cere  for  her.  Now 
Henrietta  cared  so  much. 

Rxiiph  saw  nothing  of  her  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  years  that  fol- 
lowed her  marriage ;  the  winter  that 
fofmed  the  beginning  of  her  veiideaee 


where  he  was  joined  in  the  spring  by 
his  mother,  who  afterwards  went  with 
him  to  England,  to  see  what  they  were 
doing  at  tlie  bank,  —  an  operation  sho 
could  not  induce  him  to  perform,  iialph 
hod  tekenn  loose  ol  his  house  at  Sea 
Boom,  e  smell  rille,  iridoh  he  oooopiod 
sdll  another  winter ;  but  leto  in  tfw 
month  of  April  of  this  second  year  he 
came  down  to  Rome.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage  that  he  had 
Stood  face  to  face  with  Isabel ;  his  de- 
lire  to  see  hsr  ogeui  was  of  the  keeneski 
She  hed  written  to  him  from  time  to 
time,  bnt  her  letters  told  him  nothing 
that  he  wanted  to  know.  He  had  asked 
his  mother  what  she  was  making  of  her 
life,  and  his  mother  had  simply  answered 
that  she  supposed  she  was  making  the 
best  of  it.  lira.  Toodiett  had  not  the 
imaglnataon  that  eommones  with  the  on- 
seen,  and  she  now  pretended  to  no  in- 
timai^  with  her  niece,  whom  slie  rarely 
encountered.  Tliis  young  woman  ap- 
peared to  be  living  in  a  suUiciently  hon- 
orable way,  but  Mrs.  Touchett  still  re- 
mained of  the  opinion  that  her  marriage 
was  a  shabby  alisir.  It  ga^e  her  no 
ploasore  to  think  of  Isabel's  establish- 
ment, which  she  was  sure  was  a  very 
lame  business.  From  time  to  time,  in 
Florence,  she  rubl)ed  against  the  Count- 
ess Gemini,  doing  her  best,  always,  to 
minimize  the  contact ;  and  the  countess 
reminded  her  of  Osmond,  who  made  her 
think  of  Isabel.  The  coantess  was  less 
talked  abont  in  these  days,  but  Mrs. 
Touchett  augured  no  good  of  that ;  it 
only  proved  how  she  had  been  talked 
about  l)efore.  There  was  a  more  direct 
suggestion  of  Isabel  in  the  person  of 
Madame  Merle;  hot  Madame  Merle's 
mhitions  with  Mrs.  Tonchett  had  suf- 
fered a  marked  alteration.  Isabel's 
aont  had  told  her,  without  circumlocu- 
tion, that  she  had  played  too  ingenious  a 
part;  and  Madame  Merle,  who  never 
quarreled  with  any  one,  who  appeared 
to  think  no  one  worth  it,  and  who  had 
peifimnod  the  miiade  <rf  liring,  more 
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or  less,  for  Mfreral  yean  with  Mrs. 
Timchott  withoat  a  symptom  of  irrita- 
tion, —  Madame  Merle  now  took  a  very 
high  tone,  and  declared  that  this  was  an 
aoBiiMtuni  from  which  she  oonld  not 
■toop  to  defend  heraell  She  added, 
howevw  (vitlkoiit  atooping),  that  her 
beliavior  had  been  only  too  simple;  that 
she  had  believed  only  what  she  saw ; 
that  she  saw  that  Isabel  was  not  eager 
to  marry,  and  that  Osmond  was  not 
eager  to  please  (his  repeated  viaita  were 
DOthing;  he  waa  horing  himaelf  to  death 
on  hia  hill-top,  and  be  came  merely  for 
amasement).  Isabel  had  kept  her  sen- 
timents to  herself,  and  her  journey  to 
Greece  and  Egypt  had  effectually  thrown 
dust  in  her  companion's  eyes.  Madame 
Merle  aooepted  the  event, —>ahe  ma  im- 
pr^»ared  to  think  of  it  aa  a  acandal; 
but  that  she  had  played  any  part  in  it, 
double  or  single,  was  an  imputation 
against  which  .she  proudly  protested.  It 
was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  Mrs. 
Touchett's  attitude,  and  of  the  iujury  it 
offered  to  habita  oonaeeraled  by  many 
charming  aeaaona,  that  Madame  Merle, 
after  this,  chose  to  pass  many  montha  in 
England,  where  her  cre<lit  was  quite  un- 
impaired. Mrs.  Touchett  had  done  her 
a  wrong ;  there  are  some  things  that 
can't  be  forgiven.  But  Madame  Merle 
suffered  in  aileiHses  there  was  alwaya 
aomething  ezqoidte  in  h«r  dignity. 

Ralph,  as  I  ^:iy.  liad  wished  to  see  for 
himself ;  but  while  he  was  engaged  in 
this  pursuit  he  felt  afresh  what  a  fool  he 
had  been  to  put  the,  girl  on  her  guard. 
He  had  played  the  wrong  card,  and  now 
he  had  lost  the  game-  He  ahonld  see 
nothing,  he  should  learn  nothing;  for 
him  she  would  always  wear  a  mask.  His 
tnic  line  would  have  been  to  proft^  de- 
light in  her  marriage,  so  that  later,  wlu  n, 
as  lialph  phrased  it,  the  bottom  should 
fsU  oat  of  it,  she  might  haTe  the  pleaa* 
ore  of  saying  to  him  that  he  had  heen  a 
gooae.  He  would  gladly  have  consented 
to  pass  for  a  goose  in  order  to  know 
Isabel'a  real  situation.   But  now  she 


nei^er  taunted  him  with  hie  fallacies, 

nor  pretended  that  her  own  confidence 
w:i->  justified;  if  she  wore  a  mask,  it 
completely  covered  her  face.  There  was 
something  fixed  and  mechanical  in  the 
serenity  painted  npon  it ;  this  was  not 
aa  expression,  Ralph  said, — it  was  an 
inventioD.  She  had  lost  her  child;  that 
was  a  sorrow,  but  it  was  a  sorrow  she 
scarcely  spoke  of ;  there  was  more  to 
say  about  it  tlian  she  could  say  to  Ralph. 
It  belonged  to  the  past,  moreover;  it 
had  ooomd  aix  monUu  hef<n«,  and  she 
had  already  laid  aside  the  tokens  of 
moaming.  She  seemed  to  be  leading 
the  life  of  the  world  ;  Ralph  heard  her 
.spoken  of  as  having  a  *'  charming  posi- 
tion." He  observed  that  she  produced 
the  in^resnon  of  being  peculiarly  eavi- 
ahle  { that  it  waa  anppoeed,  among  many 
people,  to  be  a  privflege  even  to  know 
her.  Her  house  was  not  open  to  every 
one,  and  she  had  an  evening  in  the  week, 
to  which  people  were  not  invited  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  lived  with  a  cer- 
tain magnificenoe,  but  yon  needed  to  be 
a  member  of  her  drde  to  peroeive  it; 
lor  there  was  nothing  to  gape  at,  noth- 
ing to  criticise,  nothing  evMl  to  admire, 
in  the  daily  proceediuirs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osmond.  Ralph,  in  all  this,  recognized 
the  hand  of  the  master ;  for  he  knew 
that  Isabel  had  no  faculty  for  prododog 
calcolated  impressions.  She  struck  him 
as  having  a  great  love  of  movement,  of 
gayety,  of  late  hours,  of  long  drives,  of 
fatigue  ;  an  eagerness  to  be  entertained, 
to  be  interested,  even  to  be  bored,  to 
make  acquaintances,  to  see  people  that 
wero  taHrad  abont,  to  explore  tfie  ndgh- 
borhood  of  Rome,  to  enter  into  relation 
with  certain  of  tlie  mostiest  relics  of  ita 
old  society. 

In  all  this  there  was  much  less  dis- 
criminutiou  tliau  in  that  desire  for  com* 
preheni^neea  of  development  on  which 
he  used  to  exercise  his  wit  There  was 
a  kind  of  violence  in  aome  of  her  im- 
pulses, of  crudity  in  some  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, which  took  him  by  surprise ; 
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it  ieemed  to  him  that  she  even  spoke 
fiitOT,  moved  iMter,  dun  before  her 
BftiTuigeu  Certeinl J  eke  had  follf^  into 
anggerations,  —  ahei  who  used  to  care 
■O  much  for  the  pure  truth  ;  and  where- 
as of  old  she  had  a  great  delight  in  good- 
bomored  argument,  in  intellectual  play 
(she  neyer  looked  so  charming  as  when 
in  the  genial  heat  of  discnssion  she  re* 
oeived  a  cmshiog  blow  full  in  the  iaoe, 
and  broahed  it  awaj  as  a  featber)»  ahe 
anpoared  now  to  think  there  was  jioth- 
Lug  worth  people's  either  differing  about 
or  agreeing  upon.  Of  old  &lic  had  been 
carious,  and  now  ahe  waa  indifferent; 
•nd  yet,  in  spite  of  her  uidifferaioe,  her 
■etiyitj  was  greater  than  ever.  Slender 
•tSIf  InU  lovelier  than  before,  she  had 
gained  no  great  maturity  of  aspect  ;  but 
there  \vx>  a  kind  of  amplitude  and  brill- 
iancy in  her  peraouul  arrangements  which 
gave  n  toadi  of  insolence  to  her  beauty. 
Poor  hnman-bearted  Isabel,  what  per- 
veiaity  had  bitten  her?  Iler  light  step 
drew  a  mass  of  drapery  behind  it ;  her 
intelligent  head  sustained  a  majesty  of 
ornament.  The  fi  e<'.  keen  girl  had  suf- 
fered a  marked  mutation  ;  what  he  saw 
was  the  fine  lady,  who  waa  supposed  to 
represent  aomethlng.  What  did  Isabel 
represent  ?  Balph  asked  himself ;  and 
he  could  answer  only  by  saying  that  she 
reprc'^ented  Gilbert  Osmond.  Good 
heavens,  what  a  function  !  he  exclaimed. 
He  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mystery 
of  thinga.  &e  recognised  Osmond,  as  I 
mj ;  he  recognised  him  at  every  turn. 
He  saw  how  he  kept  all  things  within 
limits  ;  how  he  adjusted,  regulated,  ani- 
mated, their  manner  of  life.  Osmond 
was  in  hb  clement ;  at  last  he  had  ma- 
terial to  work  with.  He  always  had  an 
eye  to  effect ;  and  hia  effecta  were  elab* 
orately  atodied.  They  were  produced 
by  no  vulgar  meana,bot  the  motive  was 
as  vulgar  as  the  art  was  great.  To  sur- 
round his  interior  with  a  sort  of  invidi- 
ous sanctity,  to  tantalize  society  with  a 
sense  <rf  exdusion,  to  make  people  be- 
lieive  his  bouse  was  4iffiBrent  from  every 
▼OL.  ZLTizL—ira.  285.  6 


other,  to  impart  to  the  face  that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  worida  cold  originality,  — 
this  was  the  ingenious  effort  of  the  pep* 
aonage  to  whom  Isabel  had  attributed 

a  superior  morality.  "  lie  works  with 
superior  material,"  Ralph  said  to  him- 
self ;  but  it 's  rich  abundance  compared 
with  his  former  resources."  Halph  was 
a  dever  man;  but  Balph  bad  never, 
to  his  own  sense,  been  so  clever  as  when 
he  observed,  tn  petto,  that,  under  the 
guise  of  caring  only  for  iotrinsic  values, 
Osmond  lived  exclusively  for  the  world. 
Far  from  being  its  master,  as  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  he  was  its  very  homble 
servant,  and  the  degree  of  ila  atten^m 
waa  his  only  measure  of  success*  Gfo 
lived  with  his  eye  on  it,  from  morning 
till  night,  and  the  world  was  so  stupid  it 
never  suspected  the  trick.  Everything 
he  did  was  potCf  —  pose  so  deeply  calcu* 
lated  that  if  one  w«re  not  on  the  lookout 
one  mistook  it  for  impulse.  Ralph  had 
never  met  a  man  who  lived  so  much  in 
the  world  of  calculation.  Uis  tastes,  his 
studies,  his  accomplishments,  liis  collec- 
tions, were  all  for  a  purpose.  liis  life 
on  his  hill-top  at  Florence  had  been  a 
pose  of  years.  Hia  solitude,  his  ennui, 
his  love  for  bis  dangbtw,  his  good  man- 
ners, bia  bad  manners,  were  so  many 
features  of  a  mental  image  constantly 
present  to  him  as  a  model  of  impertinence 
and  mystification.  His  ambition  was  not 
to  please  tlie  world,  but  to  please  liimself 
by  excating  the  world's  curiosity,  and 
then  decUning  to  satisfy  it  It  made  him 
feel  great  to  play  the  world  a  trick.  The 
thing  he  had  done  in  his  life  most  di- 
rectly to  please  himself  was  his  marry- 
ing Isabel  Archer  ;  though  in  this  case, 
indeed,  the  gullible  world  was  in  a  man- 
ner embodied  in  poor  Isabel,  who  had 
been  mysUfied  to  the  top  of  her  bent 
Balph  of  course  found  a  fitness  in  being 
consistent ;  he  had  embraced  a  creed, 
and  as  he  had  suffered  for  it  he  could 
not  in  honor  forsake  it.  I  give  this  little 
sketch  of  its  articles  for  what  they  are 
worth.  It  was  oertam  that  ha  was  very 
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ddllfol  in  fitting  the  &da  to  hit  iiiflory, 
—even  the  iMt  that  dnriog  the  month 
he  spent  in  Rome  at  this  period  Gilbert 
Osmond  i^ipeared  to  regard  him  not  in 
the  least  as  an  enemy.  For  Mr.  Os- 
moiiil  Kalph  had  not  now  that  impor- 
tance. It  was  not  that  he  had  the  im- 
portanee  of  a  friend;  h  was  rather  that 
he  liad  none  at  aO.  He  was  Isabel's 
cousin,  and  he  waa  rather  unpleasantly 
ill :  it  was  on  this  basis  that  Osmond 
treated  with  liim.  He  made  the  proper 
inquiries  :  asked  about  his  health,  about 
Mrs.  Touchett,  about  his  opinion  of 
winter  dimates,  whether  he  was  com- 
fortable at  his  hoteL  He  addressed  him, 
on  the  few  occasions  of  thdr  meeting, 
not  a  word  that  was  not  necessary  ;  but 
his  manner  had  always  the  urbanity 
proper  to  conscious  success  in  the  pres- 
ence of  conscious  failure.  For  all  this, 
Balph  had,  towards  die  end,  an  inward 
cmviotion  that  Osmond  had  made  it  nn- 
OOmfortaUe  for  his  wife  that  she  should 
continue  to  receive  her  cousin.  He  was 
not  jealous, — he  had  not  that  excuse; 
no  one  could  be  jealous  of  liulph.  But 
he  made  Isabel  pay  for  her  old-time 
kindness,  of  which  so  much  was  still 
left;  and  as  Balph  had  no  idea  <rf  her 
paying  too  mnch,  when  his  suspicion 
had  ])ecome  sharp  he  took  himself  off. 
In  doing  so  he  deprived  Isabel  of  a  very 
interesting  occupation :  she  had  bet  a 
constantly  wondering  what  fine  princi- 
ple kept  him  alive.  She  decided  that  it 
was  his  love  of  conversation ;  his  conver* 
sation  was  better  than  ever.  He  had 
given  up  walkinoj ;  he  was  no  lonc^er  a 
humorous  stroller.  He  sat  all  day  in  a 
chair,  —  almost  any  chair  would  do,  — 
and  was  so  dependent  on  what  yon  would 
do  for  him  that,  had  not  his  talk  been 
highlj  contemplative,  you  might  have 
thought  he  was  blind.  The  reader  already 
knows  more  about  him  than  Isabel  was 
ever  to  know,  and  the  reader  may  there- 
fore  be  given  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
What  kept  Ralph  alive  was  simply  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  enough  of 


his  oonsin;  he  was  not  yet  ailiBfied. 
There  was  more  to  come ;  he  oonldn't 
makeup  his  mind  to  lose  that  He  wished 
to  see  what  she  would  make  of  her  hus- 
band, —  or  what  he  would  make  of  her. 
This  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  drama, 
and  he  was  determined  to  sit  out  the 
performanoe.  His  determination  held 
good ;  it  kept  him  going  some  ei^teen 
months  more,  till  the  time  of  his  return 
to  Rome  with  Lord  Warburton.  It  gave 
him  indeed  such  an  air  of  inteiidinj;  to 
live  indefinitely  that  Mrs.  Touchett, 
though  more  accessible  to  confusions  of 
thought  in  the  matter  of  this  strange, 
nnremonerative  —  and  unremonerated 

—  son  of  hers  than  she  had  ever  been 
before,  had,  as  we  have  learned,  not 
scrupled  to  embark  for  a  distant  land. 
If  lialph  had  been  kept  alive  by  sus- 
pense, it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
same  emotion —the  excitement  of  won- 
dering in  what  state  she  should  find  him 

—  that  Isabel  ascended  to  his  apartment 
the  day  after  Lord  Warburton  had  no- 
tified her  of  his  arrival  in  Rome. 

She  spent  an  hour  with  him;  it  was 
the  first  of  several  visits.  Gilbert  Os- 
mond called  on  him  punctually,  and  on 
Isabel  sending  a  carriage  for  him  Ralph 
came,  more  than  once^  to  the  Palasso 
Roccanera. 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  at  the  end  of 
which  Ralph  announced  to  Lord  War- 
burton  that  he  thought  after  all  he 
wouldn't  go  to  Sicily.  The  two  men 
had  been  dining  together,  after  a  day 
spent  by  the  latter  in  ranging  about  the 
Campagna.  They  had  left  tlie  table, 
and  Warburton,  befttre  the  chimney, 
waa  lighting  a  cigar,  which  he  instantly 
removed  from  his  lips. 

<*  Won't  go  to  Sicily  ?  Where,  then, 
will  you  go?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  won't  go  anywhere,'* 
said  Ralph,  from  the  sola,  in  a  tone  of 
jocosity. 

"  Do  you  meuu  that  you  will  return 
to  England?" 
•<0h,  dear,  no ;  I  will  stay  hi  Rome." 
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"  Rome  woii*t  do  for  yoa;  it's  not 
warm  enough.'* 

**  It  will  have  to  do ;  I  will  make  it 
do.    See  bow  well  I  have  been." 

Lord  Wubartem  looked  at  him  a 
wliile,  pnflfaig  his  cigar,  as  if  ho  were 
trying  to  see  it. 

"  You  have  been  better  than  you  were 
on  the  journey,  certainly.  I  wonder 
how  you  lived  through  that.  Bat  I 
don't  understand  your  condidon.  I 
leoommend  yon  to  try  Sicily." 

"I  eaa^  try,»iaid  poorBalph;  **I 
can't  move  farther.  I  can't  face  that 
journey.  Fancy  me  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  !  I  don't  want  to  die 
in  the  Sicilian  plains,  —  to  be  snatched 
away,  like  Proserpine  in  tfie  same 
locality,  to  the  Plntonian  shades." 

What  the  deuce,  then,  did  yoo  come 
lor  ?  "  his  lordship  inquired. 

*'  Because  the  idea  took  me.  I  see  it 
won't  do.  It  really  does  n't  matter  where 
I  am  now.  I 've  exhausted  all  remedies, 
IVe  swallowed  all  dimatiw.  As  I'm 
here.  111  stay ;  I  haTont  got  any  oonft> 
ins  in  SicOy.** 

**  Yoar  consin  is  certainly  an  induce- 
ment.  But  what  does  the  doctor  say  ?  " 

**  I  have  n't  asked  him,  and  I  don't 
care  a  fig.  If  I  die  here  Mrs.  Osmond 
wiU  hoiy  me.  Bat  I  shall  not  die 
hefc" 

"  I  hope  not."  Lord  Warburton  con- 
tinued to  smoke  reflectively.  *'  Well,  I 
muit  say,"  he  resunie<l,  "  for  myself  I 
am  very  glad  you  don't  go  to  Sicily.  I 
had  a  horror  of  that  journey." 

**Ah,  bat  for  yoa  it  needn't  have 
amttered.  I  had  no  idea  of  dragging 
yoo  in  my  train." 

"  I  certainly  did  n't  mesn  to  let  yoa 
go  alone." 

**Mv  dear  Warburton,  I  never  ex- 
pected  you  to  come  further  than  this !  " 
Balph  cried. 

<*  I  sboaU  have  gone  with  yoa,  and 
seen  yoo  settled,"  said  Lord  Warburton. 

You  are  a  very  good  fellow.  Yoa 
are  very  kind." 


"Then  I  shoald  haTe  come  oack 

here." 

And  then  you  would  have  gone  to 
England'." 

"  No,  no ;  I  shoald  have  stayed." 

«  Well,"  said  Ralph,  "  if  that 's  what 
we  are  both  up  to,  I  don't  see  where 
Sicily  comes  in !  " 

His  companion  was  silent ;  he  sat 
storing  at  the  fire.  At  last,  looking 
up,— 

«I  say,  tell  me  thisi"  he  broke  onU 
<*IMd  yoa  leslly  mean  to  go  to  Sicily 

when  we  started  ?  " 

"  Ah,  vous  m'en  d(?mandez  trop  !  Let 
me  put  a  (juestion  first.  Did  you  come 
with  me  quite  —  platonicaliy  ?  " 

**I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  by 
tiiat  I  wanted  to  come  alnoad." 

'*I  suspect  we  have  each  been  play- 
ing our  little  game." 

"  Speak  for  yourself.  I  made  no 
secret  whatever  of  my  wanting  to  be 
here  a  while." 

*<Yes,  I  remember  yoa  said  you 
wished  to  see  the  minister  for  foreign 
afhirs." 

"  1  have  seen  him  three  times ;  he  is 

very  amusing." 

"  I  think  you  have  forgotten  what 
you  came  for,"  said  Ralph. 

**  Perhaps  I  haTC,"  his  companion 
answered,  rather  gravely. 

Tliese  two  gentlemen  were  children 
of  a  race  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  reser\'e,  and  they  had 
traveled  together  from  London  to  Rome 
without  an  allusion  to  matters  that  were 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  each.  There 
was  an  old  sabject  that  they  had  once 
discassed,  bat  it  had  lost  its  recognized 
place  in  their  attention ;  and  even  after 
their  arrival  in  Rome,  where  many 
things  led  back  to  it,  they  had  kept  the 
same  half-ditlideut,  half-confident  silence. 

«!  recommend  yoa  to get  the  doctor's 
consent,  all  the  same,"  Lord  Warbor- 
ton  went  on,  abruptly,  after  an  interval. 

"The  doctor's  consent  will  spoil  it; 
I  never  have  it  when  X  can  help  it  1 " 
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"  What  does  Mrs.  Osmond  think  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  told  her.  She  will  prob- 
ably say  thuL  Komu  is  too  cold,  and  even 
offer  to  go  with  me  to  Citaiiia.  She  is 
Gftpable  of  tluit." 

**  In  your  place  I  should  like  it." 

"  Her  husband  won't  like  it." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  can  fancy  that ;  though 
it  seems  to  mo  you  are  not  bound  to 
miod  it.    It 's  his  affair." 

**  I  don^  wsBt  to  make  any  mon 
tronUe  between  tliem,**  eaid  Balph. 
Is  there  to  mnoift  already  ?  " 

"  There 's  complete  preparation  for  it. 
Her  going  off  with  me  would  make  the 
explosion.  Osmond  is  n't  tond  of  his 
wife's  cousin." 

<*Then  of  course  he  would  make  a 
row.  But  won't  he  make  a  low  if  you 
stophereF" 

** That's  what  I  want  to  see.  He 
made  one  the  last  time  T  was  in  Rome, 
and  then  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
away.    Now  I  think  it's  my  duty  to 
stop  and  defend  her." 

"My  dear  ToncheU^  yoor  defensive 
powers"—  Lord  Warburton  began, 
with  a  smile.  But  he  saw  something  in 
his  companion's  face  that  checked  him. 
"Your  duty,  in  these  premises,  seems  to 
me  rather  a  nice  question,"  he  said. 

Ralph  for  a  while  answered  noth- 
ing. 

**It  is  tme  that  my  defensive  powers 
are  small,**  lie  ramarked  at  last ;  "  but 
as  my  aggressive  ones  are  still  smaller, 
Osmond  may,  after  all,  not  think  me 
wortli  his  gunpowder.  At  any  rate," 
he  added,  "  iliere  are  things  I  am  curi- 
ous to  see." 

''Ton  are  saerifidng  yow  liealth  to 
your  onriosity,  then  ? " 

I  am  not  much  interested  in  my 
health,  and  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
Mrs.  Osmond." 

So  am  I.  But  not  as  I  once  was," 
Lord  Warborton  added  quickly.  This 
was  one  of  the  aUoaions  lie  had  not 
hitherto  found  oooawm  to  make. 

"Does  she  strike  yen  as  tbij  hap> 


py  ? "  Ralph  inquired,  emboldened  by 
this  confidence. 

'*  WeU,  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  hardly 
thoqght  She  told  me  the  other  nig^t 
that  she  was  happy." 

"  Ah.  she  told  yoM,  of  eouEse  t  **  Ralph 
exclaimed,  smiling. 

**  I  don't  know  that.  It  seems  to  me 
I  was  rather  the  sort  of  person  she 
might  have  complained  to." 

"Complahi?  She  will  aem  ooo^ 
plain.  Slie  has  done  it,  and  she  knows 
it  She  will  oomplain  to  yon  least  of 
alL    She  is  very  careful." 

"  She  need  n't  be.  I  don't  mean  tO 
make  love  to  her  a^ain." 

**  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  least  of  your  duty  I " 

**Ah,  no,"  said  Lord  Warborton, 
fBKvely,  "none I" 

«  Permit  me  to  ask,*'  Balph  went  on, 
"  whether  it  is  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
you  don't  mean  to  make  love  to  her  that 
you  are  so  very  civil  to  the  little  girl?** 

Lord  Warburton  gave  a  slight  start ; 
he  got  up  and  stood  before  the  fiie^ 
Uoshing  a  little. 

"  Does  tlml  strike  yon  as  veiy  ridicu- 
lous ?  " 

"  Ridiculous  ?  Not  in  the  least,  if 
you  really  like  her." 

**  I  think  her  a  delighuul  little  per- 
son. I  don't  know  when  a  girl  of  that 
age  has  pleased  me  more." 

She 's  extremely  pleasing.  Ah,  she 
at  least  is  genuine." 

"  Of  course  there  'b  tlie  difference  in 
our  ages,  —  more  than  twenty  years." 

"  My  dear  Warburton,"  said  Ralph, 
•*  are  you  seriona  ?  * 

Perfectly  serious,— as  far  as  I've 
got** 

"  I 'm  very  glad.  And,  Heaven  h^ 
us ! "  cried  Ralph,  «  how  tickled  Gilbert 
Osmond  will  be  !  " 

His  companion  frowuetl. 

**  I  say,  don't  spoil  it.  I  shan't  marry 
his  daughter  to  please  hhn.*' 

«  He  will  have  tho  perverai^  to  be 
ploeiiod,  all  the  same." 
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"  He  not  so  fo&d  of  me  M  that," 
Mud  his  lordship. 

•*  As  tkat  ?  My  dear  Warburton,  the 
dimirbttdt  of  your  posidon  is  that  peo- 
ple need  nt  be  fond  of  yon  at  ell  to 
with  to  be  ooDDeded  with  you.  Now, 
with  me,  in  raeb  a  eaaci  I  should  have 
the  hmppj  confidence  that  they  loved 

I>onl  "Warburton  seemed  scarcely  to 
be  ill  the  mood  for  doing  justice  to  gen- 
eral axioms ;  he  was  thinking  of  a  spe- 
cial case. 

Do  yon  thmk  she  '11  be  pleased?  " 

^'The^  henelf?  Delighted,  sore- 
Ij." 

"  No.  no ;  I  mean  Mrs.  Osmond." 
Ralph  looked  at  liiin  a  moment. 
**  My  dear  fellow,  what  has  she  to  do 
with  it?" 


**  Whatever  she  chooses.  She  is  Tery 
fond  of  the  girl." 

"  Very  true,  —  very  true."  And  Ralph 
slowly  got  up.  "  It 's  an  interesting 
question,  — how  far  her  fondness  for  the 
girl  will  canj  her."  He  stood  there  a 
moment  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
with  a  rather  sombre  eye.  "I  hope, 
you  know,  that  you  are  very  —  very 
sure  —  The  deuce ! "  he  broke  off,  "  I 
don't  know  how  to  say  it." 

"  Tes,  you  do ;  yott  know  how  to  say 
everything." 

«WelI,  it's  awkward.  I  hope  yon 
are  sore  that  among  Kiss  Osmond's 
merits  her  being  a — so  near  her  step- 
mother  is  n't  a  leadinnj  one." 

**  Good  heavens,  Touchett !  "  cried 
Lord  Warburton,  angrily.  **  For  what 
do  yon  take  me  ?  " 
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What  is  mythology  ?  Let  ns  look 
into  oar  dictionaries.  It  is  defined  by 
Wcreester  as  a  system  of  foMest  or  a 
treatise  vpon /ablet ;  the  collective  body 
of  trttditions  of  any  lu-athcn  nation  re- 
specting its  gmls  and  other  fabulous  su- 
pernatural beings."  And  the  same  lexi- 
cographer defines  a  myth  as  "  a  work  of 
fkUon;  a  foMouM  stoxy;  ^  faith}  an 
immmfiom  ;  a  paraUt;  an  cMsgory^-^ 
thongfa  the  latter  part  of  the  definition 
is  qualified  by  the  much-needed  remark 
that,  while  "  the  allefjorv  is  a  reflective 
and  artificial  process,  the  myth  springs 
ap  spontaneously  and  by  a  kind  of  iu- 
spiratioD.**  But  in  spite  of  this  impor> 
tint  qoaliUcadoD,  the  definition  seems,  on 
tbe  wlmle,  very  deCselive.  It  describes 
wen  enough  the  vague  popular  use  cf 
wwds  aooording  to  which  the  existence 
of  a  bogus  mine  or  a  falsely  alleged 
Koklnx  outrage  is  said  to  be  a  myth," 
bat  it  fails  to  exhibit  the  word  under 


that  aspect  whidi,  to  a  mind  trained  in 
the  stndy  of  mythology,  seems  most  im- 
portant, if  not  even  most  prominent,  of 
all.  This  shortcoming  is  associated  with 

the  absence  of  any  specific  reference  to 
the  original  sense  of  the  Greek  ^vdo^^ 
of  which  our  Euijlish  word  is  the  ab- 
breviated  form;  and  it  is  by  glancing 
for  a  moment  at  this  original  sense  that 
we  shall  best  come  to  a  preliminary  un- 
derstanding of  what  mythology  is.  The 
word  fxxSfyt  does  not  primarily  mean  an 
"  invention,"  or  a  "  work  of  fiction,"  or 
a  "  fabulous  story  ;  "  it  primarily  means 
"anything  said,"  a  "  word  "  or  "  s[)eech " 
in  the  most  general  sense.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  it  is  very  frequently  used, 
bodi  in  this  general  way  and  more  sp^ 
cially,  to  signify  a  talk  or  cmversation, 
a  debate,  a  promise,  or  even  a  speedl 
delivered  before  an  audience.  In  Ho- 
mer's language  it  also  means  a  tale  or 
story,  —  that  is,  "  what  people  say,"  — 
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bat  without  anj  reference  to  the  truth 
or  £alsitj  of  wha^  is  aaid,  a  dUtinction 
which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Pin- 
dar. B7  his  time  iiSBai  seems  to  have 

come  to  designate  a  poetical  tale  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  historical  tale,  which 
was  called  Xoyos,  though  as  yet  it  is  not 
implied  that  the  ^vOtxi  is  necessarily  false, 
or  the  Aoyos  necessarily  true.  The  one 
is  simply  such  a  kind  of  story  as  you 
are  likely  to  meet  with  hi  poetry ;  the 
other  such  as  yoa  may  expect  to  find  in 
historical  narration.  Herodotos,  indeed, 
makes  a  doable  distinction  between  Ao- 
yo9,  a  mere  tale,  which  niiiy  be  true  or 
not,  /iv^o9,  a  story  which  is  not  to  be 
believed,  and  urroplof  an  account  which 
claims  and  receives  credenoe;  hot  It  Is 
certain  that  no  soch  distinction  was  def- 
initely established,  nor  does  Herodotos 
coDsbtently  adhere  to  it  himself.  By 
the  great  Attic  writers  fivOi,<i  is  used  to 
denote  an  old  story  or  trailitiou  relating 
to  times  or  places  indefinitely  remote, 
and  from  this  it  quite  naturally  acquired 
the  implication  of  the  ontmstworthy, 
the  incrediUe,  or  the  strictly  fabnloiis. 
Without  entering  into  further  detiul, 
what  it  concerns  us  to  remember  is  that 
liv6o<^  is  fundamentally  not  that  which 
is  true  or  untrue,  credible  or  incredible, 
but  is  simply  that  which  "  they  say." 
When  you  catechbe  the  Italian  cicerone 
concerning  the  anthentidty  of  the  mar- 
velous legeod  associated  by  tradition 
with  the  ruined  temple  or  fortress  yon 
are  visitiug,  he  does  not  usually  commit 
himself  by  any  skeptical  utterance  on 
the  subject,  but  with  a  shrug  and  a  *'  So 
they  say,"  he  illustrates  the  precise  force 
of  the  word  /*S^o«  as  applied  to  the  story 
in  question;  relegating  it  to  a  region 
where  the  canons  of  historical  tmth  and 
^sehood  are  left  unenforced. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  are  acon<5- 
tomed  to  weigh  words  carefully  it  will 
not  -t  em  correct  to  describe  a  myth  as 
an  iuveutiou  or  fable.  It  is  impossible 
to  use  these  words  without  suggesting 
intentional  iabricatloD,  wheress*  it  is  the 


most  characteristic  mark  of  a  myth, 
properly  so  called,  that  nobody  knows 
liy  whom,  or  at  what  ttme^  or  nnder 
what  dieumstsnces  it  was  originated. 
Moreover,  while  by  the  time  a  myth  has 
become  recognized  as  such  it  does  not 
command  belief,  yet  at  the  outset  it  was 
quite  otherwise.  Originally  myths  were 
not  told  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
but  they  were  tdd  to  be  beUeved,  and 
they  were  bdieved  by  those  1H10  told 
them.  To  disbelieve  in  the  myths  cur* 
rently  accepted  was  to  be  a  heretic  and 
blasphemer,  and  was  likely  to  draw 
down  uj)on  one's  self  and  one's  kindred 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  or  at  least 
the  anathemas  of  society.  Far  from 
bebg  a  woilt  of  fiction,  therefore^  % 
myth  is  a  story  of  obscure  origin  whidi 
embodies  some  belief  now  become  an- 
tiquated, or  which  has  its  root  in  some 
habit  of  contemplating  nature  that  is 
now  outgrown  and  perhaps  hardly  in- 
telligible. A  collection  of  such  stories, 
belonging  to  a  particular  age  or  people, 
is  called  **  a  mythology  ; "  and  the  sd- 
ence  or  brandi  of  study  wUch  describes, 
classifies,  and  interprets  such  stories  is 
called  mythology." 

Like  all  sweeping  definitions,  this  re- 
quires some  little  qualification.  The 
stories  which  form  the  subject  matter  of 
mythology  are  exceedingly  multifarious 
in  character.  As  a  &mily,  the  gods 
have  had  strange  vidsntudes  of  fortune ; 
and  tales  of  heroes  or  deities  which  once 
were  an  object  of  religious  faith  are 
often  so  closely  linked  with  nursery  bal- 
lads or  household  lore  of  goblins  and 
spooks,  or  even  with  rhymes  of  miuue- 
singers  and  romances  of  chivalry^  that 
it  becomes  diflleult  to  treat  the  myth  ex- 
haustively without  occasional  relerenoe 
to  the  domain  pf  conscious  fiction.  It 
is  not  only  that  almost  all  the  fairy-tales 
which  (lelight  our  children  are  largely 
made  uj)  of  mythical  incidents  which 
in  early  times  hud  a  serious  meauiug, 
but  also  that  even  in  such  works  as  the 
Mibelnngenlied  and  the  Homeric  poems, 
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which  are  among  our  principal  store- 
houses of  mythologic  lore,  conscious  fio- 
tioD,  immemorial  myth,  and  probably 
a  few  yettiges  of  traditional  history  are 
N  intiauUely  oommingied  that  it  b  ink- 
poesiUe  to  Mpwste  one  elemaat  from 
another,  and  awign  to  each  ita  share  in 
the  work.  Nor  can  we  assert  positively 
of  each  and  every  one  of  the  stories 
which  make  up  the  heterogeneous  ag- 
gregated of  Grecian  or  Indian  or  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  that  it  had  a  really 
mythical  or^^.  Now  and  then  lahle 
or  apologoe^  or  even  allegory,  may  no 
doubt  have  contributed  its  mite  to  the 
grand  t»)tal.  But  after  making  all  need- 
ful allowance  for  these  complicating  cir- 
cumstances, it  remains  true  on  the  whole 
that  the  mythical  sUnry  difisn  from  the 
of^arj  lletitioaa  narrative  hy  giving 
expression  to  aome  genuine  belief  that 
haa  been  forgotten  or  superseded. 

The  study  of  mythology,  therefore, 
when  properly  conducted,  must  throw 
light  on  some  of  the  early  thoughts  of 
mankind,  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  way 
imdiich  people  roMoned  aboat  thinge 
before  there  waa  any  anch  knowledge 
of  nature  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
scientiHc.  It  is  only  within  the  present 
century,  however,  that  the  subject  has 
been  studied  to  any  j)urpose,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  philosophical  expluna- 
tioiia  of  the  mytlHnakiug  tendency  are 
beginning  to  be  offered.  Aoooiding  to 
the  theory  of  Kuhemeros,  still  advo- 
cated by  the  Abbe  Banier  about  a  hun- 
dred yejirs  ago,  a  myth  is  simply  a  bit 
of  eiaggeratetl  or  distorted  history,  and 
when  the  supernatural  or  extraordinary 
laatoree  of  the  atocy  are  atripped  oil  we 
have  a  reaidnnm  of  genuine  hiatotj. 
Zeaa  and  Wbdan,ior  ezamplei  were  an* 
dent  mooarcha  or  heroea,  who  mider- 
went  a  poff-mortcm  process  of  deification 
like  the  early  Ca'sars,  only  with  more 
La»tiii«j;  f feet ;  and  Uerakles  was  a  stal- 
wart pioneer,  addicted  to  hunting  wild 
fmUmmU^  QO0^  hroko  into  a  garden 
and  itole  tome  onngea  that  were  gnard- 
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ed  by  gigantic  dogs.  This  theory  orig- 
inated in  an  age  in  which  historicil  crit- 
icism was  unknown.  The  process  of 
eliminating  history  from  legendary  nar- 
rative by  aimply  winnowing  oi^  the 
credible  parte  from  the  incredible  ia  en- 
tirely  inadmisaible ;  for  in  order  that  a 
historical  narrative  be  regarded  as  ati- 
thentic,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  events 
it  contains  should  be  perfectly  credible; 
it  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be 
atteated  by  contemporary  records  of 
aome  kind  or  other.  The  explanation 
ia  further  contradicted  by  the  myths 
themselves,  which  do  not  describe  Wo- 
dan  and  Zeus  and  Uerakles  as  human 
beings,  but  as  belonging  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  existence.  The  superhuman 
or  marvelous  element,  which  Euliemer- 
iam  aoiight  to  winnow  out,  ia  really  the 
mamiHnl  part  of  the  atories,  without 
which  the  remainder  would  he  worthlesa 
either  as  history  or  as  legend.  As  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox  has  well  said  concerning  the 
Iliad,  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
narrative  that  Paris,  who  has  deaerted 
Oinone,  the  chUd  of  the  atream  Kebien, 
and  before  whom  Here,  Athene,  and 
Aphrodite  had  appeared  as  claimants 
for  the  golden  apple,  steals  from  Sparta 
the  beautiful  sister  of  the  Dioskouroi ; 
that  tlio  chiefs  ar6  sunimoiie<l  together 
fur  no  uiher  purpose  than  to  avenge  her 
woes  and  wrongs ;  that  Aehilleoa,  the 
eon  of  the  aearnymph  Thetia,  the  widder 
of  invincible  weapons  and  the  lord  of 
undying  horses,  goes  to  fight  in  a  quarrel 
which  is  not  his  own  ;  that  his  wrath  is 
roused  because  he  is  robbed  ut"  the  maid 
Briseis,  and  that  he  henceforth  takes  no 
part  in  the  atrifo  until  hia  friend  Patro- 
kloa  haa  been  alain }  that  then  he  puta 
on  the  new  armor  which  Thetis  brings 
to  him  from  the  anvil  of  Hephaistos,  and 
goes  forth  to  win  the  victory.  The  de- 
tails are  throughout  of  the  same  nature. 
Achillcus  sees  and  converses  with  Athe- 
ne; Aphrodite  ia  wounded  by  Dio- 
medea  i  and  Sleep  and  Death  bear  away 
thi>  lifalma  Saraedion  on  AiAr  noiaeleaa 
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wings  to  the  farofT  land  of  light."  Take 
away  these  marvelous  features  and  there 
would  be  no  point  left  to  the  story.  But 
the  Euhemeristic  theory  is  still  more 
oompletely  diKndhed  by  its  iDslnli^  to 
scooimt  for  a  cIms  of  phenomena  whkii 
were  unknown  at  the  time  when  it  was 
SQggested,  —  to  wit,  the  substantial  iden- 
tity of  the  prinripal  mythical  personages 
of  Greece  and  India  with  each  other 
and  with  those  of  Scandinavia,  and  the 
diffusion  of  certain  myths  all  over  the 
world* 

The  Enhemeriatic  theory  it  perhaps 
.worthy  of  this  explldt  mention  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  reputation  which  it 
once  enjoyed  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  held  its  ground.  The 
rival  theory  that  myths  are  allegories, 
m  whidi  are  enshrined  profound  scien- 
tlfio  or  philoeophieal  mysteries  appre- 
hende<l  by  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients," has  found  its  supporters  even 
within  the  present  century  ;  but  it  may 
be  here  passed  over  without  comment, 
since  this  aud  aX\  other  arbitrary  theo- 
ries characteristic  of  the  infancy  of  mod- 
em sdholarship  have  been  onoe  f6r  all 
set  adde  by  the  resolts  of  tlie  appUea- 
tion  of  the  comparative  method  to  the 
myths  of  aatiqoity  and  the  naive  bdiefi 
of  contemporary  savages. 

Comparative  mythology  aims  at  in- 
terpreting the  mythical  stories  of  differ- 
ent peoples  by  comparing  them  with  one 
another ;  so  that,  wherever  possible,  a 
story  canymg  its  meaning^  on  its  ^lee 
may  throw  light  on  some  paiaflel  story, 
tlie  meaning  of  which  could  not  well  be 
detected  but  for  some  such  comparison. 
This  modern  branch  of  stu<ly  is  prima- 
rily ail  utlbhoot  from  comparative  phi- 
lology, and  it  eame  into  ezisteuoe  as 
■oon  as  the  philological  interpretation  of 
the  Vedas  had  proceeded  far  enough  to 
enable  scholars  to  compare  the  myths  of 
Greece  with  those  of  ancient  India.  As 
the  Sanskrit  language  ha**  in  mot?t  cases 
preserved  its  roots  in  a  more  primitive 
form  than  the  other  Aryan  languages, 


so  in  the  Rig- Veda  we  find  to  some  ex- 
tent the  same  mythic  phraseology  as  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  in  a  much  more 
rudimentary  and  intelligible  oondidon* 
Zeos,  Eroe.  Hermes,  Helena,  Oozaaos^ 
and  Kerberos  reappear  as  Djfajos,  Am* 
sha,  Sarameias,  Sarama,  Yaruna,  and 
Carvara,  but  instead  of  completely  de- 
veloped personalities  they  are  presented 
to  us  as  vague  powers,  with  their  nature 
and  attributes  dimly  defined,  aud  their 
relations  to  (»e  another  are  flootnating 
and  often  oontradietory.  Thare  is  no  tlie- 
ogony  or  mytiholpgie  sjstem  dHmiag^y 
worked  out,  as  in  Hedod.  The  same 
pair  of  divinities  appear  now  as  father 
and  daughter,  now  as  brother  and  sister, 
now  as  husband  and  wife  ;  while  every 
now  aud  then  they  quite  lose  their  per- 
sonal shapes,  and  appear  as  mere  ele- 
mental fwees  or  viTifled  phenomena  of 
nature.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  £mI 
that  in  the  Vedas  the  early  significance 
of  the  myths  has  not  faded,  but  contin- 
ually recurs  to  the  mind  of  the  poet ; 
while  in  the  Homeric  poems  this  early 
significance  is  almost  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  save  in  so  lar  aa  it  may  sometimes 
appear,  unknown  to  the  poet  himswlf,  to 
determine  the  current  of  hn  narratlm 
Looking  thus  to  the  Vedas  to  what 
light  they  throw  upon  the  true  meaning 
of  ancient  myths  in  general,  we  find 
that  the  divinities  aud  heroes  of  the 
Vedas  usually  exhibit  themselves  plain- 
ly as  personilloatioiis  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature ;  and  this  eliaraeter  is^ 
at  the  outset,  distinotly  Unplied  in  their 
names.  The  name  of  Dyaus,  for  exam- 
ple, is  derived  from  the  root  dyu,  the 
same  root  from  which  comes  the  verb 
dyut^  meaning  to  shine."  J^yH^  as  a 
noun,  means  sky  **  and  day,"  —  that 
is,  « the  brightness'*  or  «the  bri^t 
thne."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Kg- 
Veda  where  Dyaus  is  addressed  aa  the 
Sky,  in  company  with  Prithivi  the 
Earth  and  Agni  the  Fire ;  and  there  are 
many  such  passages  where  the  charac- 
ter of  Dyaus  as  the  personified  sky  or 
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brightness  of  day-time  is  unmistakably 
brought  oat  Here  we  have  a  key 
trUdi  opens  atonee  some  of  the  aeerets 
of  Greek  mythology*  So  long  as  there 
VBS  for  Che  word  Zinu  no  better  etymol- 
ogy than  Plato's  gwess,  which  asfigned 
it  to  the  root  zen,  "  to  live,"  the  real 
elemental  character  of  2^U8  remained 
undetected.  But  when  it  was  shown, 
in  aeeordanee  with  the  enons  of  oom- 
penHre  fiDgnistics,  diet  die  word  Zem 
h  sfanply  the  Greek  pronunciation  of 
the  same  word  which  the  Brahman  pro- 
nounced as  Dyaus,  it  followed  at  once 
that  the  supreme  god  of  Greek  my- 
thology was  originally  the  personified 
skr ;  and  thns  was  revealed  the  Kteral 
maening  of  so^  expreadons  as  Hor- 
ace's ■sob  Jove  frigido,"  and  the  Attio 
prayer,  "  Rain,  rain,  dear  Zeus,  on  the 
lan<l  of  the  Athenians  and  on  the  fields." 
The  root  dyu  is  again  seen  in  Jupiter^ 
which  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit 
Dyau*  pitoTy  or  Jove  the  Father.  The 
same  root  can  be  followed  into  (Md  Ger- 
man, where  Xio  is  also  the  god  of  day, 
and  into  Old  English,  where  TYuw&m^, 
the  day  of  7Ytr»  or  Zeus,  is  the  ances- 
tral form  of  Tuesday.  Again,  in  San- 
skrit the  root  dyu  assumes  the  form  dir, 
whence  deva*,  *'  bright "  or  '*  divine," 
and  the  Lidmanian  tftrnt,  Latin  dem, 
and  GfnA  $t6t,  dl  meaning  God. 
Clearly,  then,  witliout  the  help  of  the 
Sanskrit  root  cfyu,  combined  with  the 
character  assigned  to  Dyaus  in  the  Ve- 
das,  we  should  be  unable  to  interpret 
any  of  the  names  belonging  to  the  chief 
deity  of  the  early  Aryans;  but  with 
this  doe  we  esn  not  only  nndwstand 
liiese  namea,  bat  we  also  pereeive  that 
there  was  a  time  when  our  ancestors 
could  speak  of  the  bright  sky  as  of  a 
sup4?rhumaa  personality  flt  to  be  wor- 
shiprd. 

Advancing  a  step  from  this  mere  com- 
pmison  of  mythologlcsl  names,  let  ns 
bristfy  eonsidsr  a  fismoos  mytUoiil  story, 
that  we  may  see  how  moeh  l^t  is 
Ibffown  npon  it  by  tlie  oompsBfati?e 


method.  In  my  Myths  and  Myth-Mak- 
ers I  have  called  attention  to  M.  Br^'s 
admuable  treatment  of  the  story  of 
Heicidea  and  Osens,  wfaldi,  althon^ 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  traditions  oom* 
mon  to  the  whole  Aryan  race,  appears 
in  Italy  as  a  purely  local  legend,  and  is 
narrated  as  such  by  Livy,  as  well  as  by 
Virgil,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Thut  is 
to  say,  it  is  a  k6yot  as  well  as  a  pSBotf 
and  for  aught  one  oonld  tell  from  the 
Latin  legnd  alone  it  mi^t  bea  distort* 
ed  fragmoit  of  early  history,  as  Banier 
would  have  had  it.  Hercules,  it  is  said, 
journeying  through  Italy  after  his  vic- 
tory over  Geryon,  halts  by  the  Tiber. 
While  he  is  enjoying  his  sisifa,  a  son  of 
Tnlcan,  the  formidable  monster  Cacos, 
comes  and  steals  his  catde,  and  drags 
them,  tail  foremost,  to  a  secret  cavern 
in  the  rocks.  *'  Rut  the  lowin<;  of  the 
cows  arouses  Hercules,  and  he  runs 
toward  the  cavern,  where  the  robber, 
already  frightened,  has  taken  refuge. 
Armed  widi  a  hnge  flinty  rode,  he 
breaks  open  the  entrance  of  the  caTem, 
and  confronts  the  demon  within,  who 
vomits  forth  flames  at  him,  and  roars 
like  the  thunder  in  the  storm-cloud.  Aft- 
er a  short  combat  his  hideous  bcxly  falls 
at  the  feet  of  the  invincible  hero,  who 
erects  on  the  spotandtarto  Jnpiter  In- 
ventor, in  oommonontionof  the  recovery 
of  his  catde.  Ancient  Rome  teemed  with 
reminiscences  of  this  event.  .  .  .  The 
place  where  Hercules  pastured  his  oxen 
was  known  long  after  as  the  Fonim 
Bocaium  ;  near  it  the  Porta  IViyemina 
preserved  the  reec^eetion  of  the  mon- 
ster's triple  head ;  and  in  the  time  ol 
IModoms  Siculus  sigfat-eeers  were  shown 
the  cavern  of  Cacus  on  the  slope  of  the 
Aventine.  Every  tenth  day  the  earlier 
generations  of  Romans  ceh.'bratt*!  the 
victory  with  solemn  sacrifices  at  the  Ara 
Maxima  ;  and  on  days  of  triumph  the 
fortonate  general  deposited  dwre  a  tithe 
of  his  booty,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  dtizens.**  No  better  example  than 
dais  ooold  Im  desired  to  iUustrate  what 
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I  Baid  above  in  defining  a  myth.  A 
myth  sQch  at  this  was  no  '*&ble''  or 
*'work  of  fletion,"  but  a  namtive  or 
''taga,"  which  the  Roman  people  had 

always  "heard  tohl,"  and  in  tlic  truth 
of  which  they  hclieved  very  tljurouglily, 
as  is  sliown  by  the  paius  which  they 
took  to  commemorate  it.  People  do  not 
bold  religioas  aervioea  eroy  tenth  day 
in  honor  of  fables  or  allegories.  TIm 
Romans  celebrated  the  victory  of  Her- 
cules, because  they  believed  both  in  the 
exist»nice  of  this  semi-divine  national 
hero  uiul  in  the  reality  of  his  exploit; 
and  if  any  one  had  been  fouud  hardy 
enough  to.  call  b  qaestion  die  one  or 
the  other,  he  woold  doobtiless  have  been 
pat  down  as  a  penUdous  heretic  who 
sought  to  detract  frwn  the  glory  of  the 
state  and  to  discourage  belief  in  its  gods. 
Yet  in  its  primitive  Italian  form  the 
legend  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hercules, 
who  was  a  quiet  domestic  deity,  very 
nnlike  the  mighty  Doric  HeraUes,  with 
whom  the  aocddemtal  resemblance  of 
names  caused  him  to  be  identified  at 
a  time  when  the  conversion  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  Greek  mythology  had  re- 
sulted in  the  mixing  up  and  partial  for- 
getting of  their  own  early  traditions. 
In  the  story  as  originally  told,  the  hero 
Is  none  other  than  Japiter,  the  god  of 
day  himself,  called  by  his  Sabine  name 
8ancu$j  which  also  means  "  the  bright 
sky."    And  likewise  the  name  of  the 
demon  was  not  Cacus,  "  the  evil  one," 
but  CaciuSj     the  one  who  darkens  or 
Steals  light."  It  was  because  the  story 
so  closely  resembled  the  Greek  myth  of 
the  victory  of  Herakles  over  Qeiyon 
that  the  later  confusion  of  names  re- 
sulted.   But  the  earlier  names  irive  us 
a  hiut  as  to  the  physical  signilicauce  of 
the  myth,  which  is  coutirmed  when  we 
turn  to  the  Rig-Yeda,  and  find  the  oonn- 
terpart  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
stories,  told  over  and  over  agam  in  snch 
words  that  it  is  unposiibto  to  mistake  its 
meaning.    Here  wo  encounter,  not  Ge- 
lyon  himself,  but  his  three>headed  dsig 


Orthrot  (written  and  pronounced  In  San* 
skrit  as  Frntra),  who  is  one  of  the  Po- 
Mst,  or  •'robbers"  that  steal  the  day- 

light.    Indra,  the  god  of  li^ht,  one  d 
the  chief  deities  of  the  Ri^j-Veda,  is  a 
herdsman,  who  tends  a  hei«l  of  bright 
golden  or  violet-colored  cattle.  Vritra, 
a  snake-like  monster  with  three  heads, 
steals  them  and  hides  them  in  a  cavern; 
but  Indra  slays  him  as  Jupiter-Sanoos 
slew  C;t  ( ios,  and  the  cows  are  recov- 
ered.   The  scene  of  the  conflict  is  not 
placed  upon  the  earth,  but  in  the  lirma- 
raent  overhead,  and  tlie  entire  language 
of  the  myth  is  so  transparcut  that  the 
Hinda  commentators  ot  Ihe  Veda  have 
anticipated  modem  scholars  in  explain- 
ing it  as  an  aooonnt  of  the  victory  of 
the  god  of  day  over  the  fiend  of  the 
thundt  r-stortn.    These  celestial  cattle, 
with  their  resplendent  coats  of  purple 
and  gold,  are  the  clouds  lit  up  by  the 
solar  rays ;  and  the  demon  who  hides 
them  in  the  cavemoos  rock  is  the  fiend 
of  darkness,  who  obseores  the  heavens 
in  the  storm  and  at  night-fall,  and  against 
whom,  in  his  manifold  sli:ip< -i.  Irnira 
and  Herakles  and  the  other  brifjht  divin- 
ities are  always  waging  war.    Not  only 
in  stormy  weather,  but  every  night,  the 
cattle  are  stolen  by  Vritra,  "he  who 
shrouds  or  conceals,"  or  by  Gnctns, 
the  darkener ;  *'  and  Indra  is  obl^^  to 
spend  hours  in  looking  for  them,  send- 
ing Sarama,  the  inconstant  and  untrust- 
worthy twilight,  to  negotiate  for  their 
recovery.    The  Pauis,  of   whom  the 
stom^Aend  Vritra  is  one,  are  onlformly 
represented  in  the  Vedic  hymns  as  night- 
demons.   "They  steal  Indra's  golden 
cattle,  and  drive  them  by  drcoitOHS 
paths  to  a  dark  hiding-place  near  the 
eastern  horizon.  Iiulra  sends  the  dawn- 
nymph  Sarama  to  search  for  them  ;  but 
as  she  comes  within  sight  of  the  dark 
stable  the  Flanis  try  to  coax  her  to  stay 
with  them:  'Letos  make  thee  oar  sia* 
ter ;  do  not  go  away  again ;  we  will 
give  thee  part  of  the  cows,  darling  !  '  " 
Sometimes  she  is  described  as  scorning 
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their  solicitations,  but  often  the  fickle 
dawn-nymph  is  characteristically  said  to 
ooqoet  with  the  powen  of  darkneiw. 
**  She  does  not  owe  far  their  oowi,  hat 
wiD  teke  e  drink  of  milk,  if  they  will 
he  10  good  as  to  get  it  for  her.  Then 
«he  goes  back  and  tells  Indra  that  she 
cannot  find  the  cows,"  lie  kicks  her, 
and  she  runs  back  to  the  hiding-place  of 
the  nigbtrdemons,  followed  bj  the  exaa- 
pented  deitj,  who  tmitei  them  all  with 
hit  unerring  arrows  and  hringt  hack  the 
stolen  U^it*  In  connection  with  this 
primitive  story  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that,  according  to  Max  ^liiller, 
tlie  word  5(1  ra ma,  "the  creeping;  dawn," 
is  the  Vedic  pronnnciatiou  of  the  word 
which  from  Greek  lips  sounds  as  Hele- 
$UM,  jnat  as  Saramtiai  eonesponds  to 
ffm miioi wod iShirjfa  to J^Uotm  Tbispho> 
netie  identity  of  names  is  only  one  out 
of  many  groimds  for  the  guggcstion  that 
from  this  simple  story  of  the  tickle  dawn- 
nymph  an<l  tlio  btolen  treasures  of  the 
day-god  has  been  evolved  the  Grecian 
myth  of  the  faithlessness  of  Helen. 

The  warfsre  of  Indra  with  Yritra 
and  the  other  Panis  forms  one  of  the 
principal  themes  of  the  Vedic  hymns; 
and  as  we  pass  from  Tndia  to  Persia  we 
see  most  strikingly  illustrated  tho  way 
in  which  such  r(.'|)resentation.s  of  natural 
pheuomena  have  given  rise  to  what  may 
be  properly  called  a  system  ol  theology. 
In  the  Veda  the  PanIs  do  not  seem  to 
be  refsrded  with  any  decided  feeling  of 
moral  reprobation,  but  they  are  feared 
and  hated  as  makers  of  mischief.  They 
not  only  stt  al  the  daylight,  but  they 
parch  the  earth  and  wither  the  fruits, 
and  they  slay  v^etation  during  the  win- 
ter months.  As  CMKt,  the  **  darken- 
er,*  became  ultimately  dianged  into 
Oaeuif  the  "  evil  one,"  so  the  name  of 
VriirOf  the  "  concealer,"  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  Pani*?,  was  gradually  gen- 
eralized untU  it  came  to  mean  "enemy," 
like  the  English  word  fiend,"  and  be- 
gux  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to 
aaj  kind  of  evil  spirit.  In  Persian 


mythology  the  process  is  carried  much 
further.  The  fiendish  Panis  are  con- 
centrated in  the  person  of  Ahriman  or 
AnnHnainyas,  the  **  spirit  of  darkness," 

who  maintiUDS  a  perpetual  warfare 
against  the  "  spirit  of  light,"  Ormuzd  or 
Ahura-mazda.  The  struggle  is  not  for 
the  possession  of  a  herd  of  perishable 
cattle,  but  for  the  dominion  of  the  uni- 
verse. Ormuzd  made  the  world  beauti- 
fnl  and  free  from  sin  and  pain,  but  after 
him  came  Ahriman  and  created  eriL 
Not  only  does  Ahriman  keep  the  earth 
covered  with  darkness  during  half  of 
the  day,  not  only  does  he  withhold  rain 
and  parch  the  standing  corn,  but  he  is 
also  the  author  of  all  evil  thoughts  and 
the  instigator  of  all  wicked  actions, 
lake  his  progenitor  Vritra,  and  like 
Satan,  who  in  many  respects  resembles 
him,  he  is  represented  under  the  form 
of  a  serpent ;  and  the  destruction  which 
ultimately  awaits  these  demons  is  in  re- 
serve also  for  him.  Eventually  there 
is  to  be  a  day  oi  reckoning,  when  Ahri- 
man will  he  bound  in  chains  and  ren- 
dered powerless,  or  when,  according  to 
another  account,  he  will  he  conyert^  to 
righteousness,  as  Bums  hoped  and  Ori- 
gen  believed  would  be  the  case  with 
"  auld  Nickie  Ben." 

In  these  various  versions  of  the  strife 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  Indra 
and  the  Panis,  Herakles  and  Geryon, 
Jnpiter  and  Cadns,  we  see  well  exem* 
plified  the  diversity  of  forms,  which  the 
same  poop  of  mythical  ideas  takes  on 
in  the  course  of  its  development  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  the 
help  which  either  version  affords  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  others  we  see 
the  great  adTantage  ot  the  c(miparative 
method  of  studying  myths.  So  com* 
pletely  has  this  method  now  taken  pos- 
session of  the  field  that  it  has  become 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  interpret  the 
mythology  of  any  one  people,  at  least 
within  the  Aryan  domain,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  all  the  kindred  mythol- 
ogies. Attempts,  like  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone,  to  treat  the  Homeric  legends 
wtthoat  wof  nferenoe  to  tbe  l^miis 
of  the  Veda,  the  sagas  of  Norway,  and 
the  popular  epics  of  the  old  Grermaos 
are  fmitful  in  little  else  bat  arbitrary 
qieculation  and  nnverifiable  conjecture. 
The  same  mythical  ideas,  and  often  the 
same  mythicul  pfrsonaLTCs  with  identical 
or  equivalent  names,  run  through  all 
these  webs  of  popular  fancy ;  and  with- 
out presenting  them  all  in  oonneetioB 
with  one  another  we  cannot  hope  to  add 
mnch  to  oar  knowledge  of  any  portion 
of  Aryan  mythology. 

But  with  all  the  help  thus  afforded 
by  philological  and  literary  comparison, 
our  conception  of  the  true  character  of  a 
myth  is  still  incomplete.  It  is  a  great 
step  in  adyame  when  we  are  able  to  say 
that  Zens  was  not  some  apotheosized 
Cretan  king,  but  the  persoi^cation  of 
daylight,  or  when  we  can  trace  Ruch  a 
legend  as  that  of  Hercules  and  Cacus 
back  to  its  more  primitive  version  iu  the 
victory  of  Indra  over  the  Panis.  But  a 
further  step  needs  to  be  taken.  What  is, 
after  all,  the  meaning  of  this  way  of 
speaking  of  the  sky  as  a  bright  hero,  and 
the  darkness  as  a  three-headed  monster  ? 
Is  it  a  mere  poetical  personification,  or 
ingenious  allegory  ;  or,  if  not  thus  ex- 
plicable, in  what  peculiarities  of  ancient 
thought  or  culture  are  we  to  look  for 
the  explanation?  Hm  suggestion  of 
aUegory  or  poetic  lioense  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  fact  that  the  myths  were 
once  literally  believed.  Men  do  not 
believe  allegories  and  metaphors.  A 
more  plausible  exj»lanatiun  was  offered 
by  Max  Miiller  in  his  famous  essay  on 
Comparative  Mjrthology,  published  in 
1856.  Thb  bnlUant  essay  did  much 
toward  awakening  general  mterest  in  the 
study  of  myths,  and  in  many  respects 
deserved  the  high  reputation  which  it 
quickly  won.  But,  admirable  as  many 
of  its  special  interpretations  undoubt- 
edly are,  its  general  philosophy  of  my- 
thology is  by  no  means  satishctory. 
According  to  Has  MtfUer,  a  myth  is  a 


metaphorical  saying  of  which  the  met- 
aphorical character  has  been  forgotten, 
so  that  it  has  come  to  he  accepted  liter- 
ally. That  is,  Dyaus  was  origuially  a 

common  noun  signifying  ''sky;"  and 
when  the  old  Aryan  said,  "  Dyaus  rains," 
he  only  stated  the  plain  fact  that  the 
sky  pours  down  rain.  But  in  later  ages, 
when  the  Greek  had  forgotten  the  mean- 
ing of  Zens,  the  expression  Zeus  rains  " 
couTeyed  the  notion  that  there  is  a  per- 
son named  Zens  who  sends  down  tbe 
rain.  And  after  this  manner,  acoordtiig 
to  Jliiller,  all  mythology  grew  up.  An 
mlmirable  illustration  of  this  view  is  to 
be  found  in  the  legend  of  Daphne,  the 
maiden  who  fled  from  the  love  of  Phoi- 
hos  Apollo,  until,  when  her  fluttering 
robe  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  she 
saved  herself  by  plunging  into  the  river 
Peneios ;  and  on  the  bank  from  which 
she  had  leaped  a  laurel  grew  up  to  bear 
her  name  forever.  In  its  Greek  form 
this  legend  is  hardly  intelligible  ;  for  al- 
though Pboibos  is  always  a  personifica^ 
tkm  of  the  far-parting  sun,  the  name  of 
Daphne,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
explained  from  Greek  sources.  But  the 
Greek  Daphne  implies  an  Old  Aryan 
form  Dnhana,  from  the  root  dah,  which 
in  Sanskrit  still  means  to  burn,  or  to  be 
bright  like  a  flame.  This  root  dah 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  German 
tag  and  die  English  words  da^f  and 
Anmt.  Sansfa^  there  is  a  tendency 
to  drop  an  initial  Aryan  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  flwru,  a  tear,'*  which  oonre- 
sponds  to  the  Greek  haKpv,  so,  though 
we  do  not  find  the  old  name  Dahana  in 
Sanskrit,  we  do  find  Ahana  occurring  in 
the  Rig-Yeda  as  a  name  of  the  personi- 
fied Dawn :  — 

"GrCbAm  griham  AhaiiA  jati  itchcha 
Div^  div«  iAU  nftDO*  dMhliiA,— 

Ahana  [the  Dawn]  comes  near  to  every 
house,  —  she  who  makes  every  day  to  l)e 
known."  *  In  view  of  this  it  is  every 
way  probable  that  the  Greek  Daphne 
is  the  rosy-fingered  Dawn  who  takes  to 

1  mmar,  ckipt,  n.  n. 
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ud  ▼aaUhet  aft  tlM  mpfBrnA  of 
the  son.  Her  meUmorphoib  into  a  ko- 
rel  results  ton  ft  poielj  GfMk  ftsBoda- 
lioo  of  ideas.  The  Imnrel,  as  a  wood  in 
use  for  kindling,  was  called  8a<^rr;,  and 
nothing  more  than  such  an  identity  of 
name  was  requirtnl  to  suggest  the  mela- 
morphosis. «  KoW)  aocordiDg  to  MUller, 
the  people  who  lint  spoke  ^  Dmphne  as 
ieeii^  from  before  ApeOo  ool j  oMani 
to  saj  that  the  dawA  fades  from  sight 
as  the  sun  comes  up;  in  the  days  when 
there  wus  a  common  Aryan  speech  this 
woald  liave  been  understood ;  but  after 
the  Greek  had  forgotten  what  the  word 
meant  hi  thb  eooneotion,  and  va» 
■ewhorfid  it  only  as  a  name  for  the  hai- 
rel,  it  would  have  aeqniied  in  the  story 
the  force  of  a  proper  name,  and  henoe 
both  the  person iticat ion  and  the  meta- 
morplio.-is.  This  interpretation  of  the 
m^  th  is»  accepted  by  so  wary  a  scholar 
ns  Offtios,  and  I  think  wn  maj  safely 
admit  it,  thongh  the  eridenee  hardly 
amoan  ts  to  deoMHistration.  It  is  not  hn- 
probahle  that  mere  etymolon;IcaI  forget- 
fulness  is  etifBcient  to  account  for  this 
particular  instance  of  personification ; 
bat  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  got  very 
far  toward  nnderstandlng  the  personify* 
ing  tendenqr  in  generaL  To  reoor  to 
oar  oClm  example^  tfiere  is  no  doubt  that 
soch  a  person  Hkiatioii  as  Zens  or  Dyans 
is  enabled  to  survive  until  a  much  later 
stage  of  culture  when  its  physical  mean- 
ing is  forgotten  than  i£  it  were  remem- 
bered. A  coltivated  and  skeptical  Athe- 
nian of  Plato's  time^for  instenoe^  wonld 
not  he  likely  to  regard  the  sky  as  a  per- 
son; bat  as  long  as  Zens  was  to  him 
merely  the  name  of  a  personal  deity, 
not  especially  associated  with  the  sky  or 
with  any  other  physical  phenomenon, 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  belief  in 
him.  If  it  had  been  remembered  that 
Zeos  was  bat  n  namn  lor  the  sky,  Zens 
wonld  no  doubt  have  lost  his  godsbip 
when  people  became  too  cultivated  to 
personify  natural  phenomena  otherwise 
tiiaa  in  metsfthor.   In  joat  this  way 


Uranos  (whose  name  was  the  common 
desk  word  for  «sky  ")  did  aotnally  get 
unddfiad ;  and  dmikrly  in  Hindn  my- 
thology the  too  transparent  oharaoter  of 

Indra  and  his  fights  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  led  to  his  being  supplanted  by 
the  more  mysterious  deities,  Brahma, 
Siva,  and  Vishnu.  So  far  there  is  a  germ 
oltrnthmMfUlflr's  theory.  Bat  it  does 
not  aooonnt  for  the  personification  of 
Dyans  in  the  first  place.  How  did  the 
sky  ever  get  so  thoroughly  anthropo- 
morphized that  people  hatl  a  chance  to 
forget  what  its  name  Zeus  originally 
meant  ?  To  this  question  MUller  affords 
no  answer;  and  onr  snspidon  that  be  has 
presented  the  ease  wrong  end  foremost 
is  strengthened  by  another  illustradon. 
He  tells  us  that  the  familiar  Greek  ex- 
pression *'  Erinys  finds  the  criminal " 
was  originally  (juite  free  from  mythol- 
ogy ;  Erinys,  the  bauskrit  iSaruuyu,  is 
admitted  to  be  the  Dawn;  and  thos 
the  ezpresnon  origmally  msoitf  no  mom 
lAoii  Ito  en'ms  woiflli  is  bromght  A>  fih^ 
iome  day  or  other  ;  but  it  became  myth- 
ological when  the  speakers  had  forgot- 
tt'U  what  Erinys  meant,  and  so  were  led 
to  regard  it  as  a  person.  To  me  this 
seems  like  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horsey  and  ignoring  the  eofmnoas  diffei^ 
enee  between  mvilized  and  primitive 
men  in  their  ways  of  looking  at  things. 
To  us  the  expression  *'  Erinys  finds  the 
criminal  "  means  no  more  than  that 
crime  will  be  brought  to  light,  and  to 
the  cultivated  Greek  it  probably  meant 
no  more  thsn  this.  But  the  nse  of  po- 
etiisal  metaplwr  as  snoh  ii  characteristic 
of  dTilised  men,  not  of  men  in  the  myth- 
making  stage  of  culture.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, uncivilized  men  do  not  tiilk  in  met- 
aphor, but  they  believe  in  the  literal 
truth  of  their  similes  and  personifica- 
tions, from  which,  by  what  Mr.  Tylor 
caUs  snrvival  in  ooltare,  our  poetic  met- 
aphors are  lineally  descended.  I  regard 
it  as  much  more  consistent  with  what 
we  know  of  barbaric  thought  to  suppo-^e 
that  at  the  outset  Erinys  the  Dawn  and 
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Zens  the  Sky  were  actnally  conceived 
as  persons  or  beings  exercising  volition  ; 
and  thut  such  personificatious  now  ap- 
pear metaphorical  to  as  only  becaose  we 
find  it  difflenlt  to  oomprehend  the  naive 
igDorance  of  the  prhneval  men  who 
made  them  in  literal  and  sober  earnest. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Max  MUller 
sto|is  far  short  of  any  snch  result  as 
this.  His  study  of  myths  has  been  a 
purely  philological  study,  and  has  been 
carried  oo,  too,  mainly  irithin  the  r^on 
of  Aiyan  speech.  He  nndentands  ind 
admirably  iUastrateB  the  oomparatiTe 
method,  in  so  far  as  it  explains  a  story 
in  which  the  terminology  is  obscure  by 
revealing  its  kinship  with  some  other 
story  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  ter- 
minology is  unmistakable.  iUit  in  order 
to  trndentand  what  mythology  is,  we 
must  go  farther  than  tibia.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  the  principles  of  phil- 
ological interpretation  are  an  indispen- 
sable aid  to  m  in  detecting  the  hidden 
meaning  of  many  a  legend  in  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  represented  in  the 
guise  of  living  and  thinking  persons ; 
bat  before  we  can  get  at  the  aeeret  of 
the  myth-making  tendency  itself,  we 
most  leave  philology,  and  enter  upon  a 
psychologicjil  study.  We  must  inquire 
into  the  characteristics  of  that  primitive 
Btylc  of  tliinking  to  whicli  it  seemed 
quite  Duiural  thut  the  sun  should  be  an 
nnefring  archer,  and  the  thunder-cloud 
a  black  demon  or  gigymtic  robber,  flnd« 
ing  his  richly  merited  doom  at  the  hands 
of  the  indignant  Lord  of  Light.'*  For 
the  purposes  of  such  an  inquiry  as  this, 
one  must  go  outside  of  Aryan  mythology, 
and  take  into  the  account  thu  legends 
and  superstitious  of  barbarous  races.  In 
the  quaint  bat  not  illogical  fancies  of 
undriliaed  men  we  may  trace  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  which  gave  rue  to  the 
elemental  deities  of  Olympos  and  Val- 
halla, and  to  the  heroes  which  figure  in 
classic  epos  or  Iniinhle  fairy-tale. 

Strange  as  old  superstitious  are  apt  to 
seem  after  they  have  once  been  entirely 


outgrown,  there  is  perhaps  no  supersti- 
tion so  fantastic  that  we  may  not  under- 
stand how  it  could  once  have  been  be- 
lieved, if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to 
realise  how  differently  sitoated  thendnd 
of  the  savage  is  from  onr  own.  It  is 
quite  natural  to  all  men,  whether  savage 
or  civilized,  whether  illiterate  or  culti- 
vated, to  draw  conclusions  from  analogy, 
and  to  imagine  intimate  relations  be- 
tween phenomena'  that  are  in  the  habit 
of  occorring  simnltaneoosly  or  in  dose 
SQCcession.  Newton's  theory  of  grariti^ 
tion  was  at  the  outset  a  case  of  reason- 
ing from  analogy ;  and  so  is  the  notion 
of  the  Zulu,  who  chews  a  bit  of  wood  in 
order  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  is  about  to  negotiate  a  trade. 
The  superior  correctness  of  the  scientific 
oondodon  is  dne  to  the  fsct  that  the 
dvilised  man  has  learned  to  ezdnde  as 
preposterous  a  great  many  guesses  which 
the  barbarian  has  not  learned  to  exdude. 
Long  ages  crowded  with  experiences 
have  taught  us  that  there  are  many 
associations  of  ideas  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  any  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  among  external  phenomena;  and 
this  same  long  snccession  of  experienoes 
has  peraumently  established  in  our  minds 
a  great  number  of  associations  of  ideas 
with  which  it  is  needful  that  new  no- 
tions should  harmonize  before  we  can 
accept  them.  But  the  savage  has  had 
but  little  of  this  sort  of  training  in  df^ 
ing  his  experiences,  and  snch  eacperip 
ences  of  the  world  as  he  gets  are  bat 
few,  monotonons,  and  narrow.  In  hia 
mind  that  enormous  ma««;  of  n««;ociation8 
answering  to  what  we  call  hiws  of  nat- 
ure" havi!  not  been  formed  ;  and  hence, 
when  he  tries  to  reason  about  what  he 
sees,  there  is  little  bot  the  most  super* 
fldal  analogy  to  guide  his  tfaongfats  hidi- 
er  or  thither,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
should  arrive  at  many  condusions  which 
to  ns  seem  quaint  or  grotesque.  Mr. 
Tylor  cites  Lord  Chesterfield's  remark, 
"  that  the  king  had  been  ill,  and  that 
people  generally  expected  the  illness  to 
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be  fatal,  because  the  oldest  lion  in  the 
Tower,  about  the  king's  age,  had  just 
died.  '  So  wild  and  capricious  is  the 
Inmuui  mind,' "  observei  the  elegant  let- 
tSMiiter.  But  indeed,  as  Mr.  Tyior 
justly  remarks,  being  taught  better  by 
Ms  familiarity  with  barbaric  ideas,  "  the 
thought  was  neither  wild  nor  capricious ; 
it  was  simply  such  an  argument  from 
analogy  as  the  educated  world  has  at 
length  painfully  leanied  to  be  wmtUeas, 
bat  whieh,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  declare, 
would  to  this  day  carry  considerable 
we^t  to  the  minds  of  four  fifths  of  the 
human  mce."  Observing,  thus,  the  groat 
capacity  for  assent  in  uncultivated  minds 
which  have  not  learned  to  distinguish 
between  sound  and  unsound  analogies, 
we  need  find  nothing  eztnu»dinary  in 
tbe  entire  and  literal  faith  wliich  the 
barbarian  puts  in  dreams.  To  him  the 
visions  seen  and  the  voices  heard  in 
sleep  possess  as  much  objective  reality 
the  gestures  and  shouts  of  waking 
houDi.  lu  relating  his  dream  he  tells 
how  he  sow  certMo  dogs  or  demons,  or 
fought  with  certain  dead  warrioia,  last 
night.  In  his  cmde  language  no  words 
have  been  devised  lor  stating  the  differ- 
ence between  seeing  and  dreaming  that 
he  saw ;  and  the  implication,  ]x)th  to 
himself  and  to  his  hearers,  is  "  that  his 
other  self  has  been  away,  and  came  back 
wiien  be  awoke."  The  inunenae  masa 
of  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  l^lor 
ahowB  that  all  nndviliaed  people  have 
finuned  thi.s  notion  of  anolhtr  9t^;  and 
the  hypothesis  which  serves  to  account 
for  the  savage's  wanderings  during  sleep 
in  strange  lands  and  among  strange 
people  genres  also  to  account  for  the 
preaaace  in  his  dreams  of  parents,  com- 
ndea,  or  enemies  known  to  be  dead  and 
boried.  The  other  self  of  the  dreamer 
meets  and  converses  with  the  other  selves 
of  his  deail  brethren,  joins  with  them 
in  the  hunt,  or  sits  down  with  them  to 
the  wild  cannibal  bau^ueU  Thus  arii>es 
ibe  belief  in  an  ever'pireieni  world  ol 
ghoita,-*a  belief  which  the  entire  ex* 


perience  of  uncivilized  man  goes  to 
strengthen  and  expand.  The  weird 
reflection  of  his  person  and  gestures 
in  rivers  or  still  woodhnd  pods  ia  in- 
terpreted by  the  savage  as  an  appear- 
ance of  his  other  self ;  in  the  echo  he 
hears  tha  mocking  voice  of  this  plian- 
tora  double,  and  as  his  fantastic  shadow 
he  sees  it  dogging  his  footsteps.  Usual- 
ly, if  not  universally,  iu  barbaric  thought 
Ae  other  self  is  ^apposed  to  zesemble 
the  material  self  with  whidi  it  is  cos> 
tdmarily  associated.  For  example,  the 
Australian,  not  content  with  slaying  his 
enemy  in  battle,  cuts  off  the  right  thumb 
of  the  corpse,  so  that  the  departetl  soul 
may  be  incapacitated  from  throwing  a 
spear.  The  Chinese  allege  as  a  retisou 
for  preferring  crucifixion  todecapitelJon 
that  their  souls  may  not  wander  head- 
less abont  the  spirit-world.  Indeed,  so 
grossly  materialistic  is  the  prescientific 
conception  of  soul  that  the  savage  will 
bore  holes  in  the  coffin  of  his  dead  friend, 
so  that  the  soul  may  again  have  a  chance,, 
if  it  likes,  to  revisit  the  l)ody ;  and  in 
aunihv  wise,  even  to-day,  ignorant  £«- 
ropean  peasants  open  the  windows  in 
sick-rooms,  in  order  that  the  sool,  if  it 
choose  to  depart,  need  not  be  angered 
by  hindrance.  Very  dilTcrcnt  is  this 
from  the  modern  philosophic  fonception 
of  the  soul  as  immaterial.  And  the  dif- 
feienee  is  again  atrikbgly  iUnstrated 
when,  taking  a  step  farther,  we  observe 
that  primitive  culture  makes  no  such 
distinction  as  that  between  the  immortal 
man  and  the  soulless  brute,  but  cjieaks 
of  the  othy  selves  of  bfasts  in  tlif  same 
terms  which  are  used  of  human  gliosts. 
The  Kafir  who  has  killed  an  elepliaut 
will  cry  that  he  didn't  mean  to  do  it ; 
and,  lest  the  elephant's  soul  should  still 
seek  vengeance,  he  will  cut  off  and  bury 
the  trunk,  so  that  the  crippled  other  self 
of  the  mighty  boast  may  be  unable  to 
strike  him.  So  the  Assamese  belit-ve 
that  the  ghosts  of  slain  animals  will  be- 
eome  in  the  next  world  the  property  of 
the  bontflr  who  kills  them.  Even  plants 
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are  accredited  with  aonla,  lo  that  the  lub  of  etteem  or  aftBetion  for  the  dtid 

Talein  will  not  cat  down  a  tree  without  man  ;  bat  evidence  gathered  from  nasi* 

first  seeking  to  propitiate  its  ghost  by  berless  savage  tribes  ehows  that  original- 

layini;  the  blaiue  on  some  one  else.   But  \y  they  were  presented  that  iheir  ghostfi 

the  matter  does  not  end  here.  2sot  only  might  be  eaten  or  otherwise  employed 

the  horse  and  dog,  the  bwoboo  and  the  I17  the  deoaaaed.  TIm  stoat  dob  which 

oak-4r^  but  even  lifdeaa  olgeota,  aodi  ia  boiled  with  Uie  dead  Fijian  aends  lli 

as  the  hatdiet,  or  bow  and  arrows,  or  aoul  along  with  him,  that  he  ma j  be  abb 

food  and  drink  of  the  dead  man,  possess  to  defend  himself  against  the  hostile 

other  selves  which  pass  into  the  world  ghosts  which  will  lie  in  ambush  for  him 

of  ghosts.    Fijians  and  otber  contemjio-  on  the  road  to  the  spirit-land,  seeking 

rary  savages  expressly  declare  that  this  to  kill  and  eat  him.    Sometimes  the 

is  their  belie! :  "  If  an  axe  or  chisel  is  club  is  afterwards  removed  from  the 


wom  oofc  ear  brokea  op,  ftwaj  fliea  its  grave  aa  of  no  farther  ose,  since  in 

aoal  lor  the  aervioe  of  the  ipda."  In  ghoet  is  all  that  the  dead  man  needs, 
this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  arged,  we  see      Now,  when  this  gen«eal  theory  of  ob- 

how  simple  and  consistent  ia  the  logic  jeot  aoala,  nniversal  among  mcaltnred 

which  guides  the  savage,  and.  how  inev-  men,  is  expanded  into  a  still  more  gen- 

itable  is  the  genesis  of  the  great  mass  eral  theory  of  indwelling  spirits,  we  have 

of  beliefs,  to  our  minds  so  arbitrary  and  before  us  a  set  of  phenomena  which  go 

grotesque,  which  prevail  throughout  the  very  far  toward  explaining  the  personi- 

barbaric  world.     However  abmrd  the  Hcation  of  mythology.   To  quote  again 

belief  that  pots  and  kettles  have  aools  from  my  work  on  this  lobjeet:  WImb 

may  seem  to  us,  it  is  nevertheless  the  once  habituated  to  the  conception  of 

only  belief  which  can  be  held  consist-  souls  of  knives  and  tobacco-pipes  past 

ently  by  the*  savage,  to  whom  pots  and  iug  to  the  land  of  ghosts,  the  savage 

kettles,  no  less  than  human  friends  or  cannot  avoid  carrying  the  interpretation 

enemies,  may  appear  in  his  dreams ;  still  further,  so  that  wiud  and  water,  tire 

who  sees  them  followed  by  shadows  as  and  storm,  are  accredited  with  indwell* 

they  are  moved  abont ;  who  hears  their  ing  spirits  akin  by  nature  to  the  sool 

voices,  doll  or  ringbg,  when  they  are  whioh  inhabita  the  human  frame.  That 

struck ;  and  who  watches  thdr  doublet  the  mighty  spirit  or  demon  whose 

fantastically  dancing  in  the  water  as  impelling  will  the  trees  are  rooted  up 

they  are   carried  across  the  stream."  and  the  storm-clouds  driven  across  the 

This  i)j  excnijtlitied  in  the  argument  of  sky  should  resemble  a  freed  human  soul 

the  Algoukius,  who  iusisted  lo  Charle-  is  a  natural  inference,  since  uncultured 

voix  that  since  hatefaeti  have  shadows  man  has  not  attained  io  the  conception 

as  well  as  men,  theref<»e  the  shadow  or  of  immaterial  loroe  acting  in  aeeordanoe 

soul  of  the  hatchet  must  accompany  the  with  uniform  methods,  and  henoe  all 

shadow  or  soul  of  the  warrior  to  the  events  are  to  his  mind  the  manifest*- 

spirit  land.     This  primitive   belief   at  tions  of  capricious  volition.    If  the  tire 

once  explains  the  custom,  so  general  burns  down  his  hut,  it  is  because  the 

among  vuu  ivili/,ed  races,  of  sacrilieiug  fire  is  a  person  with  a  soul,  and  is  aiiirry 

the  wives  aud  servants,  the  horses  and  with  liim,  and  needs  to  be  coaxed  into  a 

dogs,  of  a  departed  due^  as  well  as  of  kindlier  mood  by  meana  of  prayer  oar 

presenting  at  his  tomb  offerings  of  food,  sacrifice.  Thus  the  savage  has  no  al- 
weapons,  or  money.  In  some  countries,  temative  but  to  regard  fire  soul  as  some- 
after  surviving  the  phase  of  cultare  in  thing  akin  to  human  soul }  and  in  point 
which  they  originated,  such  offerings    of  fact  we  find  that  savage  philosophy 

have  no  doubt  come  to  be  mere  memo-  makes  no  distinction  between  the  homan 
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^UMtt  and  the  elemental  demon  or  de- 
ity. This  it  •aflidently  proved  by  the 
wtrenal  pravalenoe  of  the  wonhip  of 

•neeatoin.     The  eascntial  principle  of 
manes  worship  is  that  the  tribal  chief  or 
patriarch,  who  has  governefl  the  corn- 
munitj  during  life,  continues  also  to 
govern  it  after  death ;  assisting  it  in  its 
-wsim  with  hostile  tribes,  rewarding 
hnre  warriorsi  and  pnnishiDg  traitors 
and  cowards.    Among  such  h^her  saT- 
ages  as  the  Zulus,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
ancestors  has  been  devt  lopcd  to  the  ex- 
tent of  recof;niziiifj  a  lirsL  aiicf.-tor,  the 
Great  Father,  Unkuiuukulu,  who  made 
the  world.   But  in  the  stratum  of  sav- 
age thought  in  whidi  barfaario  or  Aryan 
lolk-lora  is  for  the  most  |iari  based  we 
find  no  such  exalted  speculation.  The 
ancestors  of  the  rude  Veddas  and  of  the 
Guinea  ne^oes,  the  Hindu  pilris  ( pa- 
tres^  '  failiers '),  and  tlie  Koman  manes 
have  become  elemental  deities,  which 
send  rain  or  sonshbe*  health  or  sickness, 
plenty  or  fsasine,  and  to  which  their  liv- 
ing offspring  appeal  for  guidance  amid 
the  vicissitudes  of  life."    The  various 
theories  of  embodiment  show  how  thor- 
oughly the  demons   or  deities,  which 
cauae  disease  are  identified  with  human 
ghost  seals.  On  the  one  hand,  in  Aus- 
tralasia it  is  a  dead  man's  ghost  which 
creeps  up  into  the  liver  of  the  impious 
wretch  who  has  dared  to  pronoonoe  his 
name  ;  '*  while,  conversely,  in  the  well- 
known  Euroi>ean  theory  of  demoniacal 
possession  it  is  a  fairy  from  elf-land  or 
an  imp  from  hell  which  has  entered  the 
body  of  the  snfferer.  In  the  dose  Un- 
sUp,  moreover,  between  disease  posses- 
sion and  oracle  possession,  where  the 
body  of  the  Pytliia  or  the  medicine-man 
is  plactd  under  the  direct  control  of 
some  great  deity,  we  may  see  how  by 
ioseosible  transitions  the  conception  of 
the  hmnan  ghost  passes  into  the  oon- 
flsption  of  the  yiritnal  nomen  or  di- 

vinity." 

Thus,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  pro- 
oess,  we  have  at  last  reached  iwrnetfriog 
TOL.  xi.vm. — MO.  285.  7 


like  a  consistent  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  tree  nature  of  mythology. 
On  the  one  hand,  philology  luw  shown 
that  a  myth  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
some  natural  phenomenon  by  endowing 
with  human  feelings  and  capacities  the 
senseless  factors  in  the  phenomenon,  as 
when  the  ancient  Hindoo  explained  a 
thonderetcmn  as  the  smiting  of  Vritra 
by  the  nnerring  shafts  of  Lidra.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  a  brief  survey  of  barbaric 
superstitions  has  shown  how  uncultured 
man,  by  the  best  use  he  could  make  of 
his  rude  common  sense,  h;i.s  invariably 
come  to  regard  all  objects  as  endowed 
with  seals,  and  all  nature  as  peopled 
with  snpra>human  entities  shaped  afttt 
the  general  piittem  of  homanity.  Thus 
is  suggested  a  natural  mode  of  genesis 
for  the  personifications  of  which  my- 
thology is  made  up.    As  the  Moslem 
camel  driver  regards  the  deadly  simoom 
as  a  malignant  demon,  so  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  Greeks  in  prehistoric 
times  should  have  personified  the  wind 
as  Hermes,  or  the  son  as  an  nnerring 
archer,  or  an  unwearying  traveler,  or  an 
invincible  hero.    AVhen  we  know  that 
some  people  believe  pots  and  kettles  to 
have  souls  that  live  hereafter,  there  is 
not  mnch  diificalty  in  understanding 
how  other  people  may  have  deified  the 
blue  sky  as  the  sire  of  gods  and  men. 
We  see,  moreover,  that  these  personify- 
ing stories  are  not  parables  or  allego- 
ries, but  sober  exphiiiation.s  of  natural 
phenomena.    Where  we  have  recourse 
to  some  elaborate  scientific  theorem,  the 
ancient  was  ciwtent  with  telling  a  myth. 
It  is  only  after  ages  of  philosc^hising 
that  it  begins  to  seem  plansible  to  re* 
gard  the  clouds  as  masses  of  watery  va- 
por suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
moon  as  a  great  planetary  body  covered 
with  extinct  volcanoes.    In  primeval 
times  it  was  moch  simpler  to  call  the 
dead  a  rook,  or  a  huge  bud,  or  a  Gen- 
taor,  and  to  bum  incense  to  the  moon 
as  the  chaste  goddess  Artemis  of  the 
silver  bow.   Thus  the  stady  of  mythol- 
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ogjf  when  punned  on  the  wide  Mile 
faidicatod  in  the  pntent  paper,  thnme 
light  of  no  uneertim  dngeater  on  the 
thonghts  and  meatel  faeUte  of  primitive 

men,  as  well  as  on  cotintle<;s  pupersti- 
tious  beliefs  and  customs  which  have 
survived  in  relatively  high  stages  of  cult- 
ure.   And  perhaps  there  is  no  better 


eridenee  of  the  profoundly  philosophic 
obemder  of  oontemporary  soholartb^ 
tluui  tlie  paiat  whioh  it  it  teldiig  to  ia- 
▼ettigete  methodically  the  Iflgttidt  end 
sayings  which  formerly  were  either 
thouo^ht  unworthy  of  serious  study,  or 
were  treated  as  subjects  for  idle  and  aiv 
bitrary  speculation. 


FBIEiJDS:  A  DUET. 


XVI. 

MaM.  AtMsnhnil 

UKRKAin. 

So  torn  wns  Nordlmll  hy  the  irreso- 
lutions and  contradictions  of  his  feelinu 
that  after  he  had  left  Mrs.  Strong,  and 
had  v^ot  alone  into  the  red  library  that 
day,  he  wrote  her  a  note,  whidi  he 
mailed  withoat  giving  himself  time  for 
that  repentance  sure  to  overtake  the 
prudent  man  who  commits  an  impulse 
to  paper.   In  this  letter  he  said :  — 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  cannot  say  I 
do  not  respeet  your  decision,  for  I  do ; 
nor  that  I  do  not  revere  yon  for  it,  for 

I  do.   But  alas  !  to  inorease  reverenoe 

for  what  we  love  is  not  to  ease  or  lessen 
love.  I  love  yo\i  :  tliis  is  my  extenu- 
ation. If  you  would,  YOU  could  love 
me  :  this  is  my  argument. 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  away  from 
yon  and  from  the  faiflnenoe  of  your  firm 
purpose,  the  more  I  am  led  to  ask 
whether  there  is  not  another  side  to  the 
lofty  code  l»v  which  yon  desire  to  rey;- 
ulate  your  life.  Life  is  loni;  and  lone- 
ly, aud  you  are  young  aud  alone.  1  do 
not  say  this  to  inflnenoe  your  judgment 
Uirough  your  feeling,  hat  rather  yonr 
feeling  through  yonrjndpnent.  Indeed, 
honesUy,  I  cannot  own  that  I  sny  it  with 
any  profound  hope  of  influe»icing  you 
at  all.    Liie  is  hard  and  exacting,  and 


it  lias  already  exacted  a  good  deal  of 
yon.  If  a  happiness,  real,  however  im> 
perfect,  and  tmstworthy,  however  ia- 
solBcient,  is  possible  to  yon,  is  it  not 

ffood  sfnsf  to  accept  it  ? 

I 'm  a  plain  fellow,  without  romantic 
ideas  of  conduct,  and  sometimes  the 
plain  sense  of  a  thing  comes  uppermost 
to  me,  not  with  the  pressure  of  a  mood, 
Imt  with  the  foree  of  natnre. 

And  yet  I  want  to  do  ng^t  I  dont 
want  to  profane  a  sacrament  (T 'm  not 
too  plain  to  believe  in  sacraments),  for 
the  sake  of  mere  human  happiness. 
Above  all  things,  I  want  you  to  do  right. 
I  know  thai  I  am  writmg  a  eontmdi^ 
tory,  useless  sort  of  note.  Bat  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  good 
sense  of  a  matter  i$  no  gnide  to  the  nfil 
of  a  matter. 

Will  you  tt'U  me  how  it  strikes  you? 

I  am,  in  denial  or  delight,  your  iaiih- 

fnl  friend,      CBABtu  Nobdbali.. 

To  that  letter  he  rsoeived  in  a  few 
days  this  brief  rsply : 

Dkau  Friknd,  —  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  goodness  of  a  thing  u  the  good  sense 
Of  it. 

If  I  thought  I  eaied  for  yon  in  the 
way  to  make  what  yon  ask  right,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  the  most  sensible  thing 
to  do.  Even  then,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  happiness  you  think  of  would  come. 
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or  could  come,  to  you  and  me.  Does  it 
matter  so  much  whether  one  is  happy  ? 
li  ooly  one  is  true,  I  think  that  is  best. 

And  yet  I  would  rather  yon  Hd  not 
ttnik  me  Tery  happy,  in  eanshig  yoa  ao 
deep  Spain.  Ever  sincerely  yoar  friend, 
Hklianck  Strong. 

P.  S.  I  (io  not  think  we  had  better 
write  or  talk  of  these  matters  any  more. 

He  took  her  at  hu  weid,  iMl  Ifeft^ 
and  oryed  her  no  more. 

They  Mvght,  with  such  imperfect  sno- 
OBM  M  was  possible,  to  return  to  their 

former  relations.  Nordhall  was  manly 
and  brave  about  that.  He  had  distinct- 
ly made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  deprive  her  of  a  friend  because  he 
eoold  not  win  her  for  a  wife.  Am  long 
as  lie  eoidd  hear  it,  the  ahonld  not  nisa 
anything  he  eoold  be  or  give  to  her. 
Women  and  men  lived  gladder,  fuller, 
nobler  lives  for  each  other's  mutual  sup- 
port. It  ought  to  be  i>os8ible  to  ren- 
der that  support,  even  staggering  un- 
der  a  burden  such  as  hia  shoulders  were 
doomed  to  bear.  Perhape  none  hat  he 
who  loved  and  eoold  not  win  was  capa- 
ble of  that  devotion  sifted  of  self,  that 
high  help  and  calm  comfort,  which  only 
a  wise  and  controlletl  masculine  friend- 
ship can  wrap  about  a  woman's  lite. 

As  for  himiielf,  he  chose  the  crumbs 
ftdlen  frooi  that  dear,  denying  life, 
aweeter  to  hhn  aild  richer  than  the  feut 
el  a  foddesi  with  her  god. 

This  was  Aw  way  of  bdng  tme. 

The  supreme  opportunity  comes  to 
each  of  u^s  once.  It  may  be  in  the  sur- 
render of  a  joy,  in  the  renunciation  of  a 
love,  in  the  acceptance  of  a  daily  burden 
alaoot  too  petty  to  mak  among  the 
herofamsyintheiesistaneeof  an  obscnre 
iOBiptatioo  striking  to  the  roots  of  char- 
aeter,  in  the  endurance  of  inHiction 
who^  subtlest  blow  aims  at  the  very 
braiu  and  marrow  of  enduring  will,  per- 
hap:i  in  the  laying  down  of  life  itself,  — 
hot  it  comes  once  only. 

The  aogal  with  aforted  Isoe  broodi 


over  us  for  that  moment,  and  passes  on. 
It  remains  with  ourselves  to  dream  of 
that  unseen  countenance,  whether  as  the 
•peotre  or  the  aevaph  of  onr  lives* 

The  patient  pnm&noe  of  a  high  ideal 

is  the  crCtcial  test  of  nature ;  desperately 
to  miss  it  ouy  be  the  final  discipline  of 
character. 

Do  you  tell  me  this  is  a  hard  saying  ? 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  what  pastes  on 
■*  the  other  side  of  oilenee,"  let  him  hear. 

Reliance  Strong's  was  ao  analytae 

mind,  and  she  did  not  reflect  upon  ideals  i 

she  only  served  them.    She  wa*?  a  gentle 

woman,  whose  instinct  knew  love  from 

# 

loneliness,  and  whose  conscience  wished 
to  separate  right  and  wrong. 

After  the  eondnsive  scene  between 
herself  and  Nordhall,  she  took  np  her 
life  again,  with  perplexity  in  her  brave 
hrown  eyes.  She  did  not  grow  strong, 
or,  if  so,  very  slowly  ;  and  her  spirits 
sutTored  with  her  sutiering  nerve.  She 
was  not  able  to  carry  on  her  benevolent 
work,  and  this  gave  her  idle  and  de* 
presaed  hoars. 

She  was  sorry  and  pnszled  that  Nord- 
hall  still  retained  such  a  grasp  upon  her 
daily  thoughts.  She  did  not  wish  to 
forget  him,  but  she  would  have  preferred 
to  make  an  efifort  to  remember  him. 
•She  hud  to  learu  how  inexorable  is  the 
twining  of  anj  two  hnman  lives}  and 
that  the  ^sasembership  of  ties  far  lighter 
than  the  sincere  and  harmonious  ones 
which  had  subsisted  so  long  between 
herself  and  her  friend  is  a  process  which 
can  no  more  be  hastened  than  tlie  heal- 
ing of  a  torn  tendril,  and  no  more  be 
reasoned  with  than  the  quiver  of  the 
etar^flsh  wrenched  from  the  rock. 

In  this  ease,  natoraliy,  matters  were 
not  helped  by  the  rock.  Kock-like, 
Nordhall  stayed  by  her.  There  was 
granite  in  hi<  love.  There  was  crystal 
in  his  unseHiahness.  She  despised  her- 
self for  leaning  against  a  support  she 
had  arbitrarily  refused.  She  did  not 
know  which  to  pity  more,  herself  or 
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bim.  His  fidelity  and  devotioa  ouide  a 
^Mdet  of  slaTery  in  her  life^  agMntt 

which  it  seemed  dishouorable  to  rebel. 
The  inevitable  awkwardness  and  cou- 
sciousness  of  their  present  position  to- 
wards each  other  overwhelmeil  lu-r,  now 
with  a  shallow  sense  o£  nervous  irriia- 
tioD,  now  with  »  deep  tide,  half  Mnotiim, 
half  r^eetion,  like  a  doll  deapur. 

This  friendship^  wliich  had  ruled  her 
for  so  many  years,  could  not  ab<li<  ate 
without  anarchy.  It  was  not  as  it  it 
had  been  a  light  experience,  flexibly 
yielded  to ;  a  gust  of  feeling,  bom  of 
nre  dwwmstancws,  or  of  aiaind  soli- 
tnde»  ill  health,  or  any  of  the  conditions 
which  create  easy  emotions  in  onohserr- 
ant  natures  without  fixed  ideals.  Reli- 
ance had  been  a  chet" rful,  active  woman, 
and,  up  to  tliis  time,  a  well  one.  Soul 
and  body  drew  healtliy  breath.  She 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  substitute 
for  a  feeling  whidh  had  been  so  happy, 
so  natnrsl,  so  calm,  so  free  from  remorse 
or  reproadi,  but  which,  after  this,  could 
never  herome  anything  in  which  a  wom- 
an of  srlf-[)ossession  and  sense  could 
take  womanly  refuge.  Ho  might  pro- 
test as  he  would,  he  might  serve  her 
onselfishly  and  heroically  as  he  conld. 
She  knew  that  their  golden  age  was 
over.  She  knew  that  they  conld  never 
take  comfort  in  each  other  any  more. 
She  battled  with  this  knowledge.  She 
withdrew  into  those  experiences  of  which 
no  womau's  lip  can  speak.  She  sat  like 
Pendope  in  her  bower,  and  raTcled  by 
night  the  web  she  wove  by  day. 

There  was  something  terrible  to  her 
in  the  orgency  of  Nonlhairs  image.  All 
other  problems  seemed  to  fold  tlieir  hands 
and  wait  till  this  one  thing  was  settled. 
All  other  people  seemed,  for  the  time, 
to  slip  otit  of  her  life.  Only  she  and  he 
were  in  the  world.  Like  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  drama,  lilce  the  victor 
and  the  rival  of  a  race,  they  saw  the 
inpernumeraries  melt  from  the  unreal 
stage,  the  racers  grow  specks  in  the  dis- 
tant dust. 


Winter  relented,  and  the  rdnetaat 
New  England  spring  looked  in  over  the 
bare  syrioga  bushes  and  red- brown 

horse-chestnut  buds. 

Reliance  grew  better,  and  worse  again* 
She  sent  for  Dr.  Bishop,  who  wa^i  un- 
commonly busy,  and  returned  word  that 
he  would  come  the  fliet  day  he  coidd. 
When  he  called,  at  hwt,  he  was  absorbed 
in  two  deadly  cases  of  diphtheria  and  a 
renaikalile  end  interesting  piece  of  sur- 
gery,—  something  alx)ut  a  l>oy  who  was 
cut  open  and  lived  without  brains.  II©- 
liance  listened  impatiently  to  this  cheer- 
ful stoiy.  It  did  not  seem  to  her  at  all 
surprising  that  people  conld  live  witlMmt 
hrsins.  Apparently  life  could  go  on 
without  other  vital  conditions.  She  pas- 
sionately objected  to  these  men  to  whom 
a  cut  skull  was  more  real  tliau  a  cut  soul. 
Only  the  stolid  assurance  that  he  could 
not  possibly  understand  her,  prevented 
her  from  telling  Dr.  Bishop  what  she 
thought  of  him ;  he  would  oUl  her  hys- 
terical for  her  pains,  being  none  the 
wiser,  and  herself  the  weaker,  for  the 
spasm  of  revolt. 

She  listened,  therefore,  in  absolute 
silence,  when  he  told  her  that  he  could 
find  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  ad- 
vised a  little  Perurian  bark  and  a  ti^ 
to  Washington,  —  and  went  back  to  his 
dread  fid  bqy. 

It  did  not  help  matters  inui^h  that  the 
phvsiciuii  sent  lier  a  si-iciiti tically  short 
note  that  eveuiug,  iu  which  he  said  :  — « 

Db4R  Mbs.  Stboho, — I  was  sony 

to  seem  unsympathetic  to-day,  but  I  was 
driven  to  death.  Had  I  been  able  to 
command  "  all  the  time  there  is,"  like 
the.  Indian,  what  could  I  have  done  for 
you  ?  You  have  no  physical  ailment.  I 
am  not  a  physician  of  the  souL  I  see 
nothing  for  you  but  to  work  out  your 
own  cure.  Truly  yours, 

£.  F.  Bishop. 

This  humiliaterl  without  helping  her. 
She  tore  the  note,  deuouuced  science, 
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and  went  and  sat,  uncoraprchended,  with 
M%'rtle.  She  would  have  sat  with  Junet, 
jttst  then,  (or  sheer  human  companion- 
ship. Mjrrtle,  too,  waa  going  to  desert 
ker.  She  had  to  i«tura  to  her  brother's 
hf  and  by,  where  a  sick  (if  nndesurable) 
staterin-lair  anda  very  new  baby  created 
duties  *' nearer,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
than  these  in  the  young  widow's  lonely 
and  now  less  cheerful  home. 

It  occurred  bitterlv  to  Keliancp  that 
she  had  no  claim  on  anybody  auy  where 
in  a  world  fall  of  shared  sorrows  and 
onited  joys. 

She  reMliitely  gathered  her  heart  to- 
gether, and  crej>t  out  among  her  poor 
people.  But  for  these  mo?t  intense 
form-*  of  human  sympathy  and  exertion, 
a  frame  of  Iron  should  mclose  a  aoul  of 
sunshine. 

Mr.  Griggs  came  to  her  hoase,  one 
day,  and  respeetf ally,  hot  nrgently,  said, 

**lt  ain't  my  business  to  look  after 
you,  but  I  'ra  free  to  say  somebody  had 
ntii^ht  to.  I  don't  speak  for  nobody  but 
myself  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  you  're  sick. 
You  're  tired  all  the  time,  and  you 've 
got  a  cough,  aud  you  can't  do  for  us 
foDca  at  the  missioa  like  yon  used.  I 
don*t  wtth  to  be  bold  nor  forward,  bat  I 
know  yoa  took  care  and  trouble  on  my 
accoont) —  I  can't  help  knowin*.  Now 
I  don't  want  you  to  take  ^o  more  till 
you  're  different  to  what  you  are  now. 
Mrs.  Strong,  if  you  '11  go  away  some- 
whtfe,  —  among  folks  that  ain't  poor 
and  dao*t  drink,  and  try  to  get  better, 
IHtdl  yoa  what  inido.  I'Ureform 
iBjsdl  without  yoa  I  I  '11  reform  my- 
self and  every  live  man  I  can  get  hold 
on,  from  Crauby's  to  tlie  sea  !  I  will,  so 
help  me  Clod  !  "  cried  the  "  redeemed 
Qxan, "  drawing  himself  up.  1  've  got 
it  in  me  to  do  a  sight  of  that  sort  of 
thing  I've  never  pat  my  shonlder  to, 
yei.  Mebbe  I 've  depended  too  much 
on  y-M  — on  a  lady  —  on  a  lady's  help," 
said  Mr.  Grii;;ir?,  gently;  ^' and  she's 
nothinq  but  a  iro/nun,  afler  (til .'  And 
1  'm  a  strong,  well  man  !    1  'd  ought  to 
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take  care  of  myself,  and  help  her  along, 
too.  Mrs.  Strong,  if  you  '11  he  so  good 
as  to  trust  mo,  /  'U  look  after  the  meet- 
ins  and  the  fellows  while  you  're  gone. 
And  we  *U  pray  for  you  every  meetin'," 
added  Mr.  Griggs,  condosively.  The 
tears  were  in  his  eyes.  His  rough  hand 
shook.  Reliance  was  greatly  touched. 
She  was  in  that  unreasonable  but  high- 
ly sensitive  mood  when  we  are  most 
ready  to  give  a  pledne  to  the  person  lljat 
has  the  least  right  to  ask  it.  Shu  told 
Mr.  Griggs  that  if  he  would  feel  any 
better  about  it  she  would  go  away  t  she 
would  travel  somewhere,  and  get  well 
enou<;h  to  come  back  to  anybody  that 
needed  her.  w 

"  And  I 'm  glad  you  said  you  would 
pray  for  me;  I  shall  like  think  of  that, 
/need  help,  too,  Mr.  Griggs,"  she  said, 
in  her  wistful  Yoioe,  **  as  much  as  the 
poor  men.  We  all  need  one  another  in 
this  hard  world." 

Hers  was  at  thu  time  that  inharrao> 
nious  relation  of  soul  and  body  when 
to  take  a  resolution  is  to  take  the  first 
step  in  recovery.  She  thrived  upon  her 
promise  to  Mr.  Griggs,  impulsively  given, 
but  honorably  kept,  and  laid  her  plans 
mth  a  great  access  of  courage  for  what 
we  used  to  call  a  change  of  scene,  but 
now  designate  as  a  diffsrenoe  of  envi- 
ronment. 

As  soon  as  Myrtle  went  she  would 
close  the  house,  give  Janet  a  vac^ition, 
take  Amy  Bollinstall,  and  travel  for  an 
indefinite  time.  She  would  begin  by 
gohug  South, — to  Washington,  Charles- 
ton, Atlanta,  possibly.  If  she  found 
herself  happy,  they  would  run  over  to 
Switzerhmd  and  spend  the  summer.  In 
the  autumn  she  would  come  home,  start 
a  hospital  for  poor  girls,  and  save  every 
drunkard  in  &Jem  1 

She  drew  up  this  practical  and  hope- 
ful programme  without  consulting  Nord- 
hall.  When  her  plans  were  fully  laid, 
she  sent  for  him,  one  yieUlin^jj  April  day, 
—  when  li,<,dit  was  soft,  and  thoti^rlit  obe- 
dient, and  feeling  gentle,  —  to  tell  him 
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,  what  ghe  was  going  to  do,  and  to  be- 
ipeak  liis  Godspeed.  She  was  not  with- 
out some  fear  how  her  purpose  woukl 
•trikc  him. 

It  WM  one  of  the  dajt  fra  WNnetniM 
have  M  H«7  appRMcbeti  with  »'  bcart- 
tbrob  of  tttidcummer  in  the  veins  iA 
spring.  Tt  would  have  been  oppretsiTe- 
ly  warm,  but  for  the  afternoon  sea- 
,  breeze.  Tlu-re  had  been  (bunder  in  the 
night  and  a  heavy  morning  shower.  The 
tender  gnus  wes  vivid  and  wet.  The 
balbt  in  the  gerden  were  tproating  like 
jets  of  green  fire  from  the  moist,  brown 
garden  loam.  Jeoobs  bad  be(>n  at  woric 
half  the  afternoon  over  Ma(him  Strong's 
hollyhocks,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
growing  old.  The  tall  brown  one  was 
Iseblew  Jeoobs  thooght  it  would  die.  He 
anrsed  it  tenderly.  He  fsnoied  the  flow- 
ers missed  their  old  mistress.  Hie  rose 
end  the  gold  and  the  silver-white  would 
blossom  in  the  summer ;  but  they,  too, 
he  thous;ht.  showed  signs  of  age.  They 
were  experienced  hollyhocks.  Jacobs 
treated  them  with  respect,  and  Kaiser 
unelt  anzioasly  of  every  one.  Janet 
eame  oat  with  bine  ribbons  on,  and  was 
a  long  time  dusting  the  front  steps.  She 
and  Jacobs  chatted  across  the  budding 
garden  in  merry,  but  deferent  voices. 

Mrs.  Stronr;  and  Miss  Snow  watched 
them  from  the  garden  paths. 

<*  Tkey  make  the  idyl,**  said  Myrtle, 
a  little  wistfully.  The  weather  had  won 
upon  the  caprioes  of  the  two  ladles,  and 
they  had  ventured  into  summer  dresses. 
Myrtle  looked  like  a  bluelxdl  in  her  thin 
stuffs.  Kelianco  wore  white  tliat  day, 
and  Myrtle  bad  teased  her  into  laying 
aside  die  hot  Uack  ribbims.  The  yel- 
lowish laoes  melted  agdnst  her  throat. 

**  There 's  going  to  be  another  show- 
er!" crie<l  Myrtle,  suddenly.  "Come 
down  to  the  beach  and  see  it  gather. 
"We  will  <;et  back  in  time." 

Keliauce,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
assented,  and  bade  Janet  bring  ihem 
WT^M.  She  expected  Nofdhall,  now, 
•very  moment,  bot  did  not  like  to  nfoM 


Myrtle  for  such  a  reason.  They  got 
themselves  into  their  thiiicr''.  and  ran 
down  over  the  marshes  with  Kaiser,  as 
if  they  had  all  three  been  girls  —  or 
dogs  —  together.  The  shower  ssut  oom- 
ing.  Relianee  looked  baek  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  garden,  where  Janet  and 
Ja(X>bs  stirred  in  the  sun.  The  burning 
green  started  out  against  the  black  loam, 
hut  on  the  trees  that  overhung  the  house 
a  cloud  of  green  mist  settled.  Jacobs 
was  singing,  now,  that  favorite  song  of 
his,  —  the  petonia  soog." 
<•  Hear  him  1 "  cried  Myrtle. 

•*  Hmstcn,  my  heart,  and  greet  her, 

Loth  and  Intf,  loth  and  late,  thoufjh  the  bef** 

Myrtle  echoed  the  refrain  in  her  culti- 
vated soprano.  The  wiod  caught  it,  and 
carried  it  back. 

There  was  no  son  before  them.  Sen- 
ward,  the  sky  gloomed.  The  beach  was 
a  doll  white;  the  heart  of  the  waves 
malachite,  opaque,  and  forbidding.  The 
gulls'  win^s  turned  from  white  to  pearl, 
to  ash,  to  iron,  to  black,  to  pearl  again  ; 
one,  like  a  silver  boat,  drifted  against  a 
lamp4>]ack  dead.  The  waves  snddenly 
grew  black,  with  edges  of  white  ire. 

"  "We  cannot  dare  any  more,"  said 
Reliance  breathlessly.  We  mast  torn 
here." 

They  stood  for  a  minute,  wind-beaten 
and  excited,  poised  on  the  crest  of  the 
diff,  still  a  qoaiter  of  a  mile  ima  the 
water's  edge. 

"  I  wonder  what  was  the  use  of  com- 
ing," commented  Myrtle,  philosophical- 
ly, as  they  set  their  faces  homewards. 

"  We 've  seen  it,"  said  Reliance. 

"  And  lost  it,"  said  MyrUe. 

Belianoe  shook  her  head.  The  eea 
was  there.  It  was  not  neoessary  to 
sweep  and  beat  against  the  gale  to  point 
it  out.  "Whether  one  fought,  or  whether 
one  fled,  wave  of  black  and  crest  of  fire 
flash'  1 1  and  thundered  on  the  white,  de- 
serted beach. 

The  two  wooMti  retreated  before  ike 
shower,  and  came  mnning  lightly,  fur 
and  flashed,  mecrily  back  into  tka  now 
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darkening  garden.  Janet  had  gone  in 
to  shut  windows,  Jacobs  was  covering 
tome  tender  bulbs.  The  half-clothed 
treet  tossed  wildly.  All  ibe  ieene  had 
grown  doll  and  stnnge.  Kaiser  went 
into  the  boose  first,  and  came  bounding 
out  to  tell  Mrs.  Strong  that  she  had 

company.    She  said,  — 

*'  Yes,  yes,  Kaiser.    I  know." 

Nordhall  appeared  when  he  heard 
their  voiceS}  and  the  four  sat  on  the  pi- 
nasn  In  the  nnseasonaUe  and  unreason^ 
nUe  sultriness,  and  watched  the  advanoe 
of  the  storm. 

"VVhen  the  lightning  stmclc.  Myrtle 
slipped  away.  She  had  theories  about 
pulling  your  bedstead  into  four  tumblers 
when  showers  came  in  A()ril.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  to  explain  all  one's 
fdentifio  viewa. 

Reliance  did  not  want  to  moTe.  She 
was  still  excited.  She  watched  for  the 
flash,  and  the  thunder  gave  her  electric 
strength. 

A  dart  of  terrible  and  tender  color, 
crimson  fire,  pierced  the  zenith,  and 
the  unreal  light  played  long  and  luridly 
over  her. 

'*Come  in!"  said  Nordhall,  in^Mri* 

oasly.  "  I  can't  have  you  expose  your- 
self like  thia."  She  oiK'yeil  him  reluc- 
tantly, and  they  went  iuio  the  darkened 
parlor.  She  would  not  sit  down,  but 
moved  from  window  to  window,  looking 
fantastic  in  her  strange  costume^  ->  her 
thick  woolen  cape  and  cambric  dress. 

**1  beliere  you've  got  the  storm  in 
you  !  "  muttered  Nordhall. 

*'  TTien  it  will  pass  by,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  They  did  not  speak  to  each 
other  afruin  till  the  shower  was  over, 
but  sat  silent  and  separate  in  the  uuuat- 
and  light  and  dark.  Nordhall  watched 
the  strange  colors  play  over  her,  — •  blue 
and  scarlet  and  ghostly  white.  Her 
cape  bad  slipped  off,  and  every  caprice 
of  the  lightning  was  taken  up  by  her 
white  dress.  Kaiser  crept  close  to  her, 
a  little  frightened  by  the  thunder,  which 
was  terrific   She  stroked  his  head  with 


that  absent-minded  tenderness  which 
some  women  expend  on  anything  tliat 
seeks  their  protection.  The  dog  kissed 
bar  wrist  profusely. 

**l  can't  stand  it!"  cried  NordhaB 
suddenly,  between  the  lessening  peals  cl 
thunder.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  let  that 
dog  touch  you  so !  " 

He  had  the  masculine  aversion  to  see- 
ing women  spoil  their  pets  ;  in  this  case 
it  seemed  a  cruel  waste  of  feeling,  lie 
was  irrationally  annoyed  and  rasped. 
He  was  jealous  of  E^aiser. 

— did  not  notice,"  sud  Reliance 
gently.  Was  Kaiser  making  himself 
disagreeable  ?  I  was  thinking  of  the 
thunder.  There  —  Kaiser  —  good  fel- 
low—  kisses  enough,  Kaiser  1  Go  and 
lie  down.    Go !  " 

took  the  do2*s  head  between  heir 
slender  bands.  Her  dliwnissal  to  tlie  ai»> 
imal  was  an  endearment  a  man  might 
have  died  for. 

"Such  tenderness!  "  breathed  Nord- 
hall half  au'lilily.  Me  thought  how  her 
ca}>acity  for  tenderness  gave  splendor  an4 
power  to  thb  gentle  woman.  If  to  love, 
as  has  been  said,  is  a  talent,  Beliance 
Strmig  had  genius. 

The  storm  was  over;  dying  with  low 
cries  and  sobs,  like  a  superabundant  life 
that  had  fought  hanl  for  itself.  The 
gloom  had  lifted  from  the  room  aud 
from  the  hky.  The  scattering  drops 
iteshed  with  an  elfin  eTanesoenee  up<m 
the  glass,  tlie  grass,  the  trees.  In  die 
distance,  where  the  Uack  heart  of  the 
wave  had  grown  green  agsdn,  and  the 
white  fires  of  the  still  excited  foam 
burned  on  the  purified,  bright  beach,  the 
breakers  could  be  heard. 

"'It  is  over ! "  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
She  came  and  sat  down  beside  him.  All 
her  restlessness  and  some  of  her  strength  ' 
had  passed  on  with  the  lightning.  She 
began  to  talk  with  him  at  once,  in  a  busi- 
ness-like  manner,  explaining  to  him  why 
she  had  sent  for  him,  and  what  her  plans 
were,  and  why  she  wished  to  carry  them 
into  effix^t;  that  she  was  not  gaining 
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Btrenrrth  fast  enough,  that  it  was  silly 
to  b<'  ill,  that  this  seemed  to  l)o  the 
only  thing  she  could  reasonably  do,  and 
thit  die  thought  he  would  like  to  know 
(he  had  elweys  been  so  kmd)  ebcmt  her 
life^  and  whet  she  meant  to  do  with  it. 

He  listened  to  her  in  silence,  leaning 
hif?  head  n«;ainst  the  high-bucked  cliuir. 
Ho  looked  viTy  tin-d.  She  saw  this  ;  it 
made  her  voice  falter  once  or  twice.  In 
the  natural,  safe  sunlight  he  aeenied  a 
different  men  to  her  from  whet  he  had 
in  the  darkness  and  the  storm.  She 
woold  Ikave  been  ghid  to  creep  np  to 
him  and  touch  his  arm,  and  say,— 

"Oil.  I  am  sorry  !  " 

But  she  had  grown  too  sadly  wise. 
She  sat  upou  the  sofa,  and  folded  her 
hands,  and  told  her  tale,  and  wmted  dis- 
tantly to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
When  she  hud  finished,  he  nodded  onoe 
or  twice,  and  said  only,— 

"  V.  ry  well." 

"  Yon  approve  of  my  plans  ?  You 
think  1  am  acting  wisely  ?  "  she  asked 
timidly. 

Oh,  very ;  with  extreme  wisdom.  It 

is  the  thing  for  yon  to  do.  I  did  not 
look  for  it,  it  is  true.  I  did  not  think 
you  would  have  to  go." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  have  to  go  I"  Start- 
led, she  flashed  ut  him. 

**No,ohno,  Innderstand.  Itamoonts 
to  ihe  same  tiling.  We  won't  dispote 
sbont  it  I  thought  /  m^ht  have  to 
snrrender.  But  I  never  meant  to.  And 
I  never  have,  I  thank  God  for  it !  I 
have  st.iy(  <l  by  you,  Mrs.  Strong.  —  and 
I  would  have.  1  have  been  able  to  re- 
main and  be  your  faithfdl  friend." 

He  iqwke  these  simple  words  with  a 
sad  and  proud  sincerity  which  went  to 
her  heart.  Her  eyes  filled.  They  looked 
miserably  at  one  another. 

"Since  it  is  so,"  sui<l  Nordhall.  "and 
you  are  the  one  to  go  —  I  think  —  it 
may  be  better  for  me— to  feel  a  little 
freer  than  I  haye.  It  woold  cost  me 
some  pain  to  hang  aroond  here  these 
last  few  weeks  b^re  yon  itart,  and  I 


don't  see  that  I  could  help  you  any.  If 
I  could,  it  would  be  another  thing." 

*^  You  always  help  me,"  she  quivered, 
**  bat  I  dont  want  yon  to  stay.  I  don't 
want  yon  to  make  sacrifiees  ...  for 
me.  ...  I  don*t  deserve  them." 

"  You  deserve  more  than  I  run  give," 
he  replied,  gravely.  "But  1  have  — 
tuxe<l  my  courage  somewhat.  I  think  I 
had  better  get  away  at  once.  You  would 
n't  want  me  to  stay  and  make  blunders, 
and  lose  my  wits,  and  bother  yon.  I 
think,  myself  we  had  better  part,  for  a 
time  at  least, — and  immediately.  The 
strain  "  — 

"  Has  it  been  so  great  a  strain  ?"  she 
asked  pitifully.  "You  are  so  silent  and 
unselfish  —  I  am  so  selfish.  ...  I  do 
not  think." 

"  It  has  been  pretty  hard  at  times,** 
said  Nordhall,  patiently. 

**  Re.ully,  then,"  said  Reliance,  after 
some  thought,  '*  you  would  like  to  go 
where  you  would  not  have  nie  to  thiuk 
about,  —  away  from  me  .''  This  is  what 
yon  mean  ?  " 

**  For  my  own  sake, — yes." 

**  I  never  asked  yon  to  stay  by  me  lor 
my  sake  I  " 

"  No.    It  was  my  privilege." 

"  And  so  at  last  you  weary  of  your 
privileges  ?    1  don't  blame  you.'* 

**  I  do  not  wary  of  them.  Yon  can* 
not  nnderstand — I  won't  go— now— > 
if  you  wish  me  not  to." 

"I  wish  you  to  please  yourself.  I 
think  you  had  better  go,"  said  iieiianco^ 
with  a  touch  of  dignity. 

"  It  is  cliild's  play  for  us  to  be  talking 
like  this,"  answered  Nordhall,  after  an 
awkward  sOenoe. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  his 
fine,  faithful  eyes.  He  had  not  seen  ber 
for  five  years  without  the  tnigic  colors 
of  her  widowhood  alxjut  her.  She  seemed 
to  slirink  a  little  from  her  own  white 
dress,  as  if  she  knew  how  lovely  she 
oonld  be  in  it  Her  hands  were  folded 
in  her  lap,  the  right  abore  the  left 
Her  eydashes  trembled  upon  her  eheek. 
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The  breaking  sanlight  found  her,  and 
brought  out  suddenly  the  hidden  colors 
of  her  hair.  Tt  was  like  an  unexpected 
joy  calling  forth  the  concealed  capacities 
of  youth.  Nordhall  could  not  help  smil- 
ing when  he  saw  it. 

She  stirred  vneasily,  moved  bade,  and 
pot  oot  hw  hand. 

«  Ton  can't  do  it  I "  he  said. 

«Dowhat?" 

«  Yon  can't  push  the  sun  away.** 

"  I  only  do  not  mean  to  bo  blinded!** 
mid  Reliance,  with  some  feeling. 

**  It 's  of  no  usei"  returned  Nordhall, 
sighing.  We  eaimoi  get  on  like  thia. 
I  think  1 11  go  home  now.  If  I  can 
aarve  yoa  m  any  waj  about  jovr  plans, 
you  know  you  have  only  to  command 
me.  YcMi  know  you  have  only  to  speak, 
—  now,  or  at  any  time.  If  I  cannot— 
why,  good-by  ! " 

He  rose,  with  a  sharp  motion,  and  she 
looked  up;  and  she  saw  that  he  was  go- 
i^,  and  that  he  meant  it»  and  that  it 
was  all  over. 

"  Oh,  wait  a  minute ! "  she  cried,  like 
a  child  to  a  surgeon.  He  obeyed  her 
mstantly,  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  be- 
side her. 

« It  has  all  been  too  bad,  too  bad !  *' 
she  moomed.  **  It  has  been  all  a  mis- 
take. I  wonder  if  it  is  always  so^  —  if 

eveiybody  that  tries  to  be  friends  be- 
haves like  this  I  If  it 's  ffot  to  fail,  —  if 
a  nan  and  woman  cannot  be  all  we  tried 
to  be:  if  people  who  are  like  other  peo- 
ple could,  —  I  mean  people  like  you  and 
ne  (I  don't  mean  those  great  perMms 
we  talked  about  at  Bethlehem),  —  ! 
shoold  feel  hapfner,  better,  if  I  knew 
they  could." 

"  I  -liould  ii't,"  said  Nordhall,  in  reply 
to  this  rattier  incoherent  appeal;  *'it 
would  n't  help  us  any." 

It  was  such  a  noble  thought,"  urged 
Bdiance,  lifUng  her  head.  *<I  felt  as 
if  it  made  aD  the  world  grander.  I  feel 
as  if  so  much  hobleneas  had  gone  ont  d 

''The  thing  has  been  done,**  he  said 


doggedly,  <*if  that 's  any  comfort  to  yon, 
by  what  you  call '  people  like  other  peo* 

pie.'  I  don't  think  there  can  be  much 
doubt  of  that.  Some  men  are  stronger 
than  I.  All  women  are  not  as  lovely 
as  you.  I  don't  see  that  our  failure  af- 
fects the  theory.  Theorise  all  yon  like 
about  it  There  was  something  flue 
about  it,  I  admit." 

He  looked  at  her  with  wistfulneis* 
What  a  woman  she  was  !  Wailing  over 
a  (lead  ideal,  concerned  about  the  no- 
bility of  the  race,  while  he  — 

His  sensitive  face  changed.  Over  his 
soul  an  April  gale  came  sweeping.  He 
must  fight  it  or  fiee  from  it. 

Let  me  go  !  **  he  cried,  with  savage 
suddenness  ;  as  if  she  had  held  him. 

She  turned  her  troubled  face  towards 
him,  all  the  hurt  woman  in  it,  wrapped 
in  a  dignity  like  a  trampled  lily.  She, 
too,  rose,  and  with  a  gesture  of  fine  self- 
possesrion  waved  him  away. 

He  went.  Across  the  room,  he  turned 
and  looked  back  at  her. 

"  If  I  do,"  he  cried,  "  it  is  forever !  I 
have  endured  too  much.  If  I  oome 
back,  1  make  ray  own  conditions.'* 

She  gave  him  only  that  iiue  gesture 
for  his  answer.  Even  then  he  revered 
it,  and  her  because  of  it. 

Bnthesiid:  — 

"Very  well,  then.  If  you  let  me  go 
you  must  live  without  me." 

"  Will  you  say  good-by  —  before  "  — 

Her  penetrating,  sweet  voice  rang 
through  the  room  and  faltered. 

He  returned,  and  held  ont  his  shaking 
hand.  She  put  hers  into  it  without  one 
word,  and  without  a  word  they  parted. 

He  went.  He  went  like  the  spirit 
of  the  pursued  and  lost.  He  pulleil  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  groped  (Idwii  tlio 
garden  walk,  pa^it  the  hullyhucks,  under 
the  horse-chestnuts  and  the  elms,  to  the 
syringa  bushes,  where  the  funt,  sickly 
smells  of  the  unripe  buds  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  evening  air.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  have  grown  very  dark.  Indeed, 
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the  twilight  had  come  on.  He  stopped 
in  the  syringa  urbor  to  gatlier  life. 

Ktiter  came  to  him  while  he  stood 
there,  and  whined.  He  looked  at  the 
setter  stupidly.  Kaiser,  it  was  evident, 
had  something  to  say.  Nordhall  re- 
memberod  tliat  ho  had  not  made  his 
adieus  to  the  dog. 

Guod-by,  Kaiser,"  he  said  thickly. 

But  Kaiser  did  not  accept  this  apulo- 
gj.  The  dog  tamed  and  walked  a  lii- 
tle  way  up  the  garden  path,  looked  over 
his  shoulder  at  Nordhall,  came  back,  and 
waUced  up  the  path  again. 

It  occurred  to  Nordhall  then  that 
Kaiser  desired  him.  to  return  to  the 
house. 

He  pushed  the  dog  away  from  him 
and  strode  out  of  the  gate,  letting  it  slam 
as  he  passed  through. 

At  this  moment  the  consciousness  of 
an  nnuBual  sound  struck  upon  hb  ex- 
cited senses.  He  stopped.  It  was  like 
a  woman's  voice. 

He  thought  he  could  distinguish 
words.  Charley  Nordhall!  Charletf 
MrdhoB/  "  He  took  a  wild  step  back 
into  the  AprU  night  The  young  moon 
was  just  dimbing  up  from  tlie  sea,  but 
only  served  as  yet  to  emphasize  the 
darkness. 

Was  that  an  outline,  white  as  a  wraith, 
real  as  a  woman,  mistily  moving  among 


the  budding  trees?  Did  it  retreat?  He 
advanced.  Did  it  hasten  ?  He  pursued. 
Did  it  wave  him  back  with  that  rare 
dignity  ?  Too  late  now  I  Too  late  to 
stay  a  man  by  the  turn  of  a  soft  wrist! 
Too  late  for  repentance,  were  yon  wraitli 
or  woman  !  Too  late,  too  late,  for  fear, 
or  memory,  or  thuUixlit! 

He  stroile  on  like  late,  and  burst  into 
the  half  lighted  room.  The  door  was 
open  Into  the  haU.  She  stood  within  it, 
startled,  panting,  in  her  white  dresa. 
£bd  she  never  left  the  spot  ?  Her  vi^ 
ion,  was  it,  that  had  beckoned?  Oh, 
they  hud  followed  visions  long  enough. 
She  at  least  was  here,  and  she  was  real. 

"  Did  you  send  Kaiser  to  call  me  ?  * 
But  she  answered  him  not  a  word. 

*^jDid  jfcu  tend  Kaiter  to  cd?  me 
hadt^  I  win  be  answered!" 

"  Oh,  I  did,  I  did  !  " 

She  bowed  her  broken  face.  Both 
her  hands  received  and  shielded  it.  It 
was  too  dark  for  him  to  have  seen  ita 
expression  of  entreaty,  wild  as  an  etex^ 
nal  regret. 

«  And  did  you  speak  my  name  ?  Was 
it  ycMi  who  called  ?  *' 

Oh,  don't  ask  me !  It  was  had 
enough  to  send  Kaiser.    It  was  "  — 

It  was  heaven  on  earth,  at  least,  to 
him.  If  to  lu  r  it  was  earth  after  heaven, 
what  cared  ho  ? 


THE  GB££K  FLAT  AT  HAEYARD. 


Fkw  persons  were  present  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  King  CEdipus  at  San- 
ders Theatre  who  did  not  feel  before  the 
play  was  out  that  the  occasion  was  of 
no  trivial  significance.  Most  of  the  au- 
dience had  come  out  of  natural  curiosity 
to  witness  an  unusual  spectacle,  with  no 
very  definite  ideas  as  to  what  they  were 
to  see,  or  how  far,  except  for  its  being 
in  an  ancient  janguage,  the  performance 


would  differ  from  an  ordinary  dramatic 
entertainment.  They  anticipated  an 
evening's  amusement,  bat  were  prepared 
to  experience  some  weariness  from  the 
scholastio  character  of  the  exhibition  i 
and  they  were  inclined  to  jud^e  kindly 
the  short -eoinin^fs  of  youthful  actors,  un- 
familiar with  tlie  sUige.  Others  had 
come  with  strong  personal  sympathies 
with  the  players  and  the  promoteii  of 
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tha  play,  liopefiil  bat  doobtfol  of  the 

affect  upon  spectators  less  immediately 
concerned.  The  bustle  of  lively  and 
uncertain  expectation  was  hushed  by  the 
first  notes  of  the  preluding  music,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  white-robed  suppli- 
■nti,  in  slow  and  ttotely  jntweiuon,  at 
aaea  fixed  dl  eyes  and  raised  the  level 
al  azpactatioo.  The  key-note  of  the  per- 
fonnanee  was  happily  stnidc.  From  that 
moment  curiosity  and  sympathy  gave 
way  to  interest,  —  interest  tijat  never 
flagged,  but  went  on  steadily  increasing 
to  a  degree  of  intensity  rarely  experi- 
eaoed  in  any  theatre.  The  whole  as- 
•eMblafe  was  lUled  with  a  ooimnoii  emo- 
tion, and  as  the  play  rt  aclicd  its  clinax 
and  drew  to  its  close  the  audience  no 
longer  was  concerned  with  the  foreign 
language  and  the  rtinote  associations  of 
the  piece,  no  longer  was  occupied  by  per- 
•anal  oooaideratioiis  of  acton  and  prop- 
ertiea,  hot  waa  stinad  to  its  heart  by  the 
fortunes  and  the  fall  of  Kng  (Edipus. 
Sophocles  had  a  great  triumph.  The 
power  of  Greek  tragedy  asserted  itself 
with  undeniable  supremacy. 

Nor  did  the  impression  pass  away 
with  the  scene.  Reflection  confirmed  the 
wilnesB  of  emotion.  The  oool  judgment 
«C  the  critic  waa  that  the  presentation 
ai  the  play  bad  been  of  exceptional  ex- 
cellence. The  actors  had  not  only  mas- 
tered the  difTiculties  of  the  language  of 
their  parts,  but  had.  without  exception, 
shown  unusual  ability  in  the  rendering 
of  the  characten  of  the  drama.  The 
mnaw  had  been  strikingly  original  and 
nflisftiTo  Adii^  and  masio  had  com- 
bined in  a  nniqna  and  admirable  achieve- 

The  unity  and  depth  of  effect  of  the 
penoruiunce  were  the  more  remarkable 
because,  though  the  play  was  ancient, 
Iha  method  of  presentation  of  it  was  ea- 
arntlsHj  modem.  It  wonld  have  been 
aa  vain  to  expect  that  young  American 
Mndenis  eoald  so  inspire  themselves  with 
the  Athenian  spirit  that  they  could  rep- 
faseot  the  passions  of  Jocasta  and  of 


CEdipns  and  the  other  personages  of  tha 
play  with  the  self  restraint,  the  loftiness, 
and  the  gravity  of  cla8«iic  art,  as  that 
the  audience  should  gather  to  witness 
the  drama  in  the  temper  and  mood  of 
those  who  filled  the  benches  of  the  thea> 
tre  of  Dionysus,  to  be  moved  by  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  instabili^  of  human  for- 
tune and  of  the  awfol  inexorubleness  of 
the  moral  law.  To  actors  and  audience 
the  play  could  not  mean  what  it  meant 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  the  most  absolute  con- 
diition  of  the  arts.  In  one  of  his  Dis- 
courses Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  repeats  aa 
observation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  on  Pope's 
transIatifNi  of  Homer  which  is  much  to 
the  point:  "When  it  was  incidentally 
remarked  that  our  translation  of  Homer, 
however  excellent,  did  not  convey  the 
ciiaracter,  nor  had  the  grand  air  of  the 
original,  Johnson  replied  that  if  Pope 
had  not  clothed  the  naked  majesty  of 
Homer  with  the  graces  and  d^gaades 
of  modern  fashions,  thoogh  the  real  dig- 
nit  v  of  Homer  was  degraded  bv  such  a 
dress,  his  translation  would  not  hare 
met  with  such  a  favorable  reception,  and 
he  must  have  been  contented  with  fewer 
readers."  Tha  general  taste  has  doubt- 
less changed  for  the  better  in  some  re- 
spects  since  Johnson's  day  or  Pope's, 
but  it  may  well  be  questione<l  whether 
the  "  naked  majesty "  of  Sophocles 
would  have  approved  itself  so  distinctly 
to  the  audience  at  the  Harvard  play  as 
that  majesty  did  robed  in  the  graces 
and  elegancies "  of  tha  modem  and 
romantic  stage.  Tha  Greek  exhibition 
of  passion,  as  we  leam  from  the  works 
of  plastic  art,  and  as  wo  gather  from  the 
critici*<m-;  of  I'iato  and  of  Aristotle,  was 
as  intense  as  our  own,  but  there  was  less 
self-assertion  and  less  sentimeutulism  in 
its  display.  It  had  the  diguity  and  re- 
served force  of  imagmative  and  poetus 
idealism,  as  compared  with  the  sympa- 
thetic and  appealing  realism  of  our  mod- 
ern dramatic  art. 
Happily  the  promoters  of  the  play 
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had  from  the  beginning  accepted  frank- 
ly the  conditions  under  which  it  was  to 
be  produced.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
secure  an  arch;voio«;ical  correctness  that 
could  not  with  the  best  eflorts  be  at- 
tained.  It  was  the  play  only,  not  the 
mode  of  its  presentation}  that  was  dassie. 
The  dresses  of  the  actors,  indeed,  were 
copied  in  all  but  color  from  ancient 
models,  and  the  painted  scene  professed 
to  represent  the  front  of  a  Greek  p;il- 
ace ;  but  the  uuisic  to  which  the  cho- 
ruses were  set  was  rather  of  the  music  of 
the  future  than  of  the  past,  and  was  as 
modem  in  its  mode  of  expression  and 
interpretatioii  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
drania  as  the  acting  of  the  performers 
on  the  stajje. 

It  might  beforehand  liave  been  fan- 
cied that  such  a  commiugling  and  con- 
trast of  ancient  and  modern  elements 
would  result  only  hi  a  series  of  inoon- 
gmities  more  or  less  grating  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  scholar,  more  or  less  amus- 
ing to  the  mere  uncultured  play-goer. 
But  this  was  not  the  caso.  Tlie  play 
lent  itself  with  curious  rcadiiit  ss  to  the 
modern  stage.  Sophocles  seemed  less 
archaic  than  Racine.  Tlie  tmth  of  the 
art  of  the  tragedy  gave  it  a  real  con- 
temporaneousness that  prevented  any 
sense  of  incongruity,  and  admitted  of 
expression  in  the  most  recent  modes. 
The  striking  and  noble  music  of  the  liv- 
ing master  was  appropriate  to  the  real 
passion  of  the  drama,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  actors  revealed  the  oniTersal  hu- 
man elements  in  its  characters.  The 
unsurpassed  dramatic  form  of  the  work, 
for  which  it  was  famous  even  among 
the  Gri  tks,  (he  superb  f^iniplicity  of  its 
artistic  construction,  greatly  helped  this 
effect.  The  advantage  of  the  unities  of 
the  Greek  drama  was  strikingly  appar- 
ent In  bpi to  of  the  nnfamiliarity  of  the 
audience  with  the  plot,  the  story  was 
easily  followed,  and  the  steady  progres- 
sion of  the  incidents  step  by  step,  as  in 
accord  with  the  advancing  step  oi  doom, 
each  successive  action  leading  up,  as  if 


by  ethical  necessity,  to  the  tragic  climax, 
not  merely  held  the  attention  fixed,  but 
produced  the  moral  impression  which  it 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  j)Oet  to 
effect.  The  import  of  the  drama  was 
recognized,  and  the  place  given  to  tin 
dramatic  art  in  the  moral  life  of  the  most 
dvilized  community  the  world  has  seea 
was  justified  to  all  who  now  saw  this 
play. 

There  could  be  no  fpiestion  as  to  tho 
impressive  nature  of  the  lesson  it  con- 
veyed. It  was  that  lesson  of  retribu- 
ikuL  as  the  order  of  destiny  which  Plato 
sets  forth  in  a  noted  passsge :  This  is 
a  divine  justice  wluch  neither  you,  O 
young  man,  nor  any  other  will  glory  in 
escaping,  and  which  the  ordaining  pow- 
ers have  specially  ordained  ;  take  good 
heed  of  them,  for  a  day  will  come  when 
they  will  take  heed  of  you.  If  yon 
say,  I  am  small  and  will  creep  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  or,  I  am  high  and 
will  fly  up  to  heaven,  you  are  not  so 
small  or  so  high  but  you  shall  pay  the 
fitting  penalty.  This  is  also  the  expla- 
nation of  the  fate  of  those  wliom  you 
saw  who  had  done  unholy  and  evil  deeds 
and  from  small  beginnings  bad  beoMDA 
great,  and  you  fanded  that  from  being 
miserable  they  had  become  happy ;  and 
in  their  actions,  as  in  a  mirror,  you 
seemed  to  see  the  universal  ne;;lect  of 
the  gods,  not  knowing  how  they  make 
all  things  work  together,  aud  cou tribute 
to  the  great  whole." 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  play.  Hm 
solidarity  of  human  interests,  by  vii^ 
tue  of  which  a  social  quality  is  inherent 
in  personal  conduct,  so  that  its  conse- 
quences may  affect  not  merely  the  re- 
sponsible agent,  but  even  remote  and 
personally  irresponsible  individuals,  is  a 
hard  doctrine,  but  it  was  accepted  as  the 
true  lesson  of  experience  by  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  Qreeoe,  as  well  as  by  all 
who  have  considered  rightly  the  nature 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  The 
fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  is  a  say- 
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ing  of  wiflest  application.  The  course 
of  retributiou  h  uncertain  ;  it  seems  ir- 
r^ular  and  lawless ;  the  mode  of  ezactr 
ing  penalty  appears  trfaitnry,  bat  OaX 
the  penalty  for  am  is  ezMted  to  the  nt- 
termost  grain  !■  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
blinked.  The  innocent  people  of  Thebes 
coffered  and  died  because  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  a  sin  in  which  they  had  no  part. 
And  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  charac- 
ter of  CEdlpas  is  revealed  by  his  isitaat 
and  complete  aooeptanoe  of  the  doom 
whidi  lie  had  pronoonced  unwitUngly 
against  himself  for  a  sin  of  which  he 
had  unwittiiiixly  been  guilty.  The  dra- 
ma is  not  a  viiulicatiou  bat  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  moral  law. 

The  interest  that  was  taken  by  the 
puUie  at  huge  in  thia  performance  diowa 
tfaal  it  was  rightly  recognised  as  being 
ol  coooem  to  the  general  community  as 
wdl  as  to  the  special  onivcrsity  whose 
classical  instructors  and  students  had 
undt-rtaken  it.  The  production  of  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  drama 
on  a  nniversity  stage  marks  the  advance 
In  recent  years  of  intelligent  and  inter- 
osCed  stady  of  the  classics.  It  is  an  in- 
^catkm  of  the  growth  of  a  conTiction, 
strong  and  though  not  yet  very  wide- 
spread becoming  year  by  year  more 
general,  that  it  is  to  classical  studies 
pursued  with  right  methods  that  wo 
have  to  look  as  the  sorest  coirectim  of 
eertain  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  di- 
veetion  of  oar  intellectual  life,  and  as 
the  most  certain  means  for  the  forma- 
tion of  pare  taste  and  correct  judgment, 
not  alone  In  literature  ami  art,  but  in 
mode^i  of  daily  lile  and  conduct.  The 
ground  of  this  conviction  may  be  clear- 
ly stated.  It  eonsisu  in  the  fact  that 
the  Greeks  are  the  only  race  which  in 
the  wurki^  of  its  genius,  at  its  best  timOf 
whether  works  of  pure  literature,  or  of 
the  arts  that  a<lilrc>s  the  iutelliffcnce 
through  the  eye,  embodied  ultimate 
principles  of  universal  application,  and 
ol  aothority  not  merely  in  domains  <rf 
the  nnderstanding  and  the  imagination. 


but  in  those  of  conduct  as  well.  For, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  laws  of  beau- 
ty and  the  laws  of  morality  not  only 
correspond,  bat  are  otrinoident;  and  llie 
prindples  whidi  gave  its  perfection  of 
form  to  tlio  Parthenon,  or  to  the  His- 
tory of  Thucydides,  were  the  same  as 
those  on  which  rested  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  Pericles  and  the  civic  virtue  of 
the  Athenian  people  in  the  days  of  Mur> 
athon'and  Salamis.  Tlie  preSmineoce 
of  Greek  literatare  and  Greek  art  in 
general  was  due  to  the  sanity  of  the 
Athenian  temperament,  and  that  sanity 
was  not  a  mere  endowment  of  nature,  not 
an  exceptional  bounty  of  fate,  IniL  the 
eflfect  of  long-continued  obedience  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  the  law  of  temper* 
anceandscU-controL  This  obedience  had 
already  faOed  in  the  time  of  Sophodes, 
but  its  results  are  manifest  in  his  work. 
Euripides  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
decline,  —  a  decline  which  was  to  proceed 
with  ever-hastening  step  to  a  fall  even 
more  complete  than  that  of  CEdipus 
himself. 

The  success  of  this  performance  will 
doeomething  to  quidcenthe  revival  and 
increase  of  interest  in  Greek  studies. 
Such  an  event  as  this  iu  the  annals  of 
cla'^'iical  learning  m  this  country  ought 
to  leave  some  ]>ermanent  record.  There 
could  bu  no  worthier  commemoration  of 
the  occasion  than  by  setting  aside  the 
proceeds  of  the  entertidnments  to  form 
the  nndeus  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
an  American  School  of  Classical  Learn- 
ing at  Athens,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
scholars  not  of  Harvard  alone,  but  of 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  French  have  long  had 
schools  there^  which  have  been  fruitful 
in  good  work ;  the  English  are  propoe> 
iog  to  establish  a  similar  institutioti.  If 
we  are  not  to  bo  left  behind  in  scholar- 
ship, whether  in  literature,  art,  or  archa&- 
ology,  we  too  must  have  sucli  a  school. 
It  is  the  chief  need  of  Greek  students 
in  America,  and  would  do  more  than 
anythmg  else  to  maintmn  a  lively  and 
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genuine  interest  in  Greek  letters  and 
arU. 


If  tnoh  ft  Mhooil  dundd  molt  ftum 
tUk  periomuuioe^  tin  Greek  Depart- 


ment  of  Ilarvard,  and  all  who  have 
taken  part  in  iho  play,  will  have  addod 
ODd  more  andiioameU  cleim  to  the  grat- 
itade  of  tlie  wmtty  to  Uie  imiTenitj . 


IN  MEMORY. 

As  e  gaett  who  may  not  stay 

Long  and  sad  farewells  to  tay 
Glides  with  smiliog  face  away, 

Of  the  sweetness  and  the  zest 
Of  thy  happy  life  possessed 
Thou  hast  left  us  at  thy  best. 

Wann  of  heart  aad  dear  of  hrain. 

Of  thj  sQll>hright  spirit's  wane 
Thoa  hast  spared  us  all  the  pain. 

Now  that  thou  hast  gone  awajy 
"What  is  left  of  one  to  say 
Who  was  open  as  the  day? 

"What  is  there  to  gloss  or  shnn? 
Save  with  kindly  Tmoes  none 
Speak  thy  name  beneath  the  son. 

Safe  thou  art  on  every  side, 
Friendship  nothing  iiuds  to  hide, 
Lore's  demand  is  satisfied. 

0?er  manly  strength  and  worth, 

At  thy  desk  of  toil,  or  hearth, 
Flayed  the  lambent  light  of  mirth,— 

]Mirth  that  lit  but  never  burned  ; 
All  thy  blame  to  pity  turned; 
Hatred  thou  hadst  never  learned. 

Every  harsh  and  Tezing  thing 
At  tliy  home-fire  lost  its  stiog; 
Where  thoa  wast  was  always  spring. 

And  thy  perfect  trust  in  good, 
Faith  in  man  and  womanhood, 
Chance  and  change  and  time  withsCood. 
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Small  respect  for  cant  and  wbinejy 
Bigot's  zeal  and  hate  malign, 
Had  that  sunnjr  soul  of  thine. 

Bat  to  thee  wm  dnty**  dafan 
Sftcrad,  aad  thy  lips  became 
B«?ereiit  wHh  one  lidy  Name. 

Therefore,  on  thy  unknown  way 
Go  in  God'a  peace !    We  who  stay 
But  a  little  while  delay. 

Keep  for  us,  O  friend,  where'er 
Thou  art  waiting,  nil  that  here 
Hade  thy  earthly  presence  dear. 

Something  of  thy  pleasant  past 
On  a  ground  of  wonder  cast, 
In  the  stiller  waters  glassed  I 

Keep  the  hntaian  heart  of  thee: 

Let  the  mortal  only  be 
Qothed  in  immortality. 

And  when  fall  our  feet  as  fell 

Thine  upon  the  asphodel, 

Let  thy  old  smile  greet  us  weQ, 

Froring  in  a  world  of  Utss 

"What  we  fondly  dream  in  this^  — 
Lo?e  is  one  with  holiness  I 

John  ChreenUaf  WhUtitr, 


THE  GENTLEMEM'S  OOMTRIBUTION  TO  THE  LADIES'  DEPOSIT. 


**  Tde  insolence,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  stupidity  of  the  age  has  embodied 
itself  and  found  its  mouth-piece  in  men 
who  are  personally  the  negation  of  all 
that  they  represent  pnblloly.  We  have 
Ben  who  in  private  are  full  of  the  most 
gradons  modesty  representing  in  pnblie 
the  most  ludicrous  arrogance ;  ...  we 
hnvf!  men  who  have  mastered  many  kinds 
of  kiiowle<l<;f'  acting  on  llie  world  only 
as  embodiments  of  the  completest  and 
most  pernicious  ignorance." 


Mallock  was  speaking  of  the  Boston 
Ladies'  Deposit  Campi^^o,  only  he  did 
not  kiiow  it. 

Upon  thi3  solid  and  lirmly  entrenched 
mass  of  insolence,  ignorance,  and  stu- 
pidity one  person  can  hope  to  make  but 
little  impression.  Tet  I  suppose  there 
is  greater  joy  in  heaven,  and  I  know 
there  is  greater  joy  in  earth,  over  a  cor- 
dial thwack  at  it  than  over  moat  Other 
attainable  forms  of  j»lt_-asure. 

The  Boston  uewi>papers  hurled  ^Irs. 
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Howe  upon  society  like  a  glass  bomb, 
•nd  when  she  stnick  the  explosum  shat- 
tered reputations  in  all  directions^  Un- 
der that  detonatingdynamite  disappeared 
the  intelligence  and  the  morality  of 
women.  The  female  school-teacher  was 
denuded  of  all  fitness  for  her  position, 
and  the  woman  sufiragist  was  not  lett  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  Now  that  Mrs.  Howe, 
after  legal  investigation  and  by  legal 
process,  has  been  pronounced  guilty,  and 
local  moral  inflammation  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  somewhat  allayed,  I  propose 
to  si  low  tli.'U  the  history  of  (lie  Ladies' 
DejHK-iL  (li)es  nut  dt  inon.struLe  the  cre- 
dulity of  women,  the  immorality  of  wom- 
en, or  the  educational  or  political  inca- 
pacity of  women ;  while  it  does  show 
that  men,  so  far  as  the  Ladies'  Deposit 
has  tested  them,  are  untrustworthy  as 
reporters  of  facts  or  reasoners  on  fucts, 
th:it  thev  have  titlier  not  culture  uuou<;h 
to  tell  a  straight  or  not  conscience  enough 
to  tell  a  true  story,  and  that  they  are  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  be  Intrusted  with 
the  educational  interests  of  children  or 
With  the  financial  interests  of  women. 

In  endeavoring  to  reconcile  this  slight 
discrepancy  of  opinion  between  Boston 
and  myself,  and  declining  to  admit  even 
for  the  sake  of  peace  that  geese  are 
swans  and  swans  are  geese,  I  shall  be 
obliged  reluctantly  to  give  the  history 
of  my  own  brief  connection  with  the 
liidies'  Deposit,  and  to  speak  of  messieurs 
the  newspaper  moral ints  with  considera- 
ble frankness  ;  but  for  the  e^oti'^m  I  do 
not  apologize,  since  it  is  but  the  gather- 
ing point  of  odium ;  of  the  courage  I 
do  not  boast,  since  it  Is  not  founded  on 
respect. 

Having  thus  amicably  arranged  the 

prolitninaries,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  ab>tract  truth, 
or  in  the  morality  of  j)ublic  school^,  or  in 
the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage,  or  who 
wrought  folly  in  Israel  by  sheepishly  fol- 
lowing a  sudden  clamor.  If  my  invita- 
tion is  accepted,  there  will  be  sDence  In 
Boston  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  1 


I  first  heard  of  the  Late'  Deposit 
September  11, 1880,  in  mj  own  house, 
from  two  ladies,  of  whose  character  and 
so<9al  standing  I  need,  as  the  world  Is 

at  present  constituted,  say  no  more  than 
that  one  was  a  personal  friend  and  some- 
time guest  of  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  and  the 
other  a  kinswoman  of  one  of  the  edit- 
ors. Thej  had  been  told,  aa  they  la- 
formed  me,  that  the  Ladies'  Dqwsit 
had  been  in  existence  eight  years. 

That  it  paid  to  depositors  eight  per 
cent,  a  month. 

That  no  woman  who  owned  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  no  wife 
of  an  able-bodied  man,  was  allowed  to 
deposit. 

That  no  one  was  allowed  to  deposit 
less  than  two  hundred  or  more  than  cms 

thousand  dollars. 

That  no  woman  was  allowetl  to  add 
her  interest  to  her  deposit,  on  the  ground 
that  she  needed  her  interest  to  live  on ; 
that  subsequoit  additions  might  be  made 
to  her  deposit,  but  that  the  interest  waa 
to  be  paid  to  her  and  taken  away  hy 
her  on  the  day  it  was  due. 

That  a  lady  of  wealth  might  deposit 
for  a  poor  lady  whom  she  wished  to  ben- 
etiu 

That  every  new  depositor  must  be  in- 
troduced by  some  preoediog  depositor. 
That  the  Ladies'  Deposit  had  beea 

attacked  by  the  newspapers  the  preced- 
ing winter  as  a  fraud ;  that  the  attack 
had  produced  a  "  run  "  upon  the  Do- 
posit  ;  that  the  Deposit  had  made  no  re- 
ply, had  not  asserted,  defended,  or  ex- 
plained Itself  but  had  paid  all  dues  de- 
manded, and  had  decUned  to  reoeive 
agun  deposits  from  those  who  had  with- 
drawn them  on  account  of  the  panic. 

That  the  Deposit  made  no  statements 
regarding  its  own  chai*acter,  and  no  so> 
licitatious  ior  deposits. 

I  believe  this  information  was  sub- 
stantially correct,  with  two  exceptions:  I 
have  seen  no  proof  that  the  Deposit  waa 
more  than  three  years  old,  and  there  la 
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eridence  that  it  did  at  times  proleM  to 
be  a  churiuible  institution. 

The  idea  that  the  Ladies'  Deposit  WM 
a  bank,  or  ux  any  ordinary  sense  a  biui> 
aait  inttitution,  was  not  entertaiofld  by 
wsf  infonaaats, — did  not  even  present 
itself  for  discussion.  The  only  question 
was.  Is  it  a  charity,  or  is  it  a  cheat? 
This  was  debated  with  a  liveliness,  not 
to  say  levity,  v?ith  a  mixture  of  faith 
and  ion,  which,  in  view  of  the  subse- 
^neni  development  of  the  deeadenoe  of 
female  morals,  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned. 

In  favor  of  the  fraud  theory  stood 
only  the  general  improbability  of  any- 
thing else. 

In  favor  of  the  charity  theory  ap- 
peared (i)  a  yearly  percentage  nearly 
equal  to  the  amoont  deposited.  To  the 
small  capitalist  six  per  cent,  a  month 
would  be  as  alluring  as  ei^t»  and  to  the 
snindler  it  would  be  more  profitable. 
But  if  it  were  designed  by  a  benefactor 
to  help  the  worthy  poor,  if  it  were  do- 
signed  not  to  pamper  paupers  or  to  pau- 
perise workers,  we  could  see  a  reason 
lor  fixing  upon  a  test  sum  not  iag  bum. 
that  which  is  required  of  voters  in  Ei^ 
land,  and  then  rewarding  as  well  as  test- 
ing thrift  by  bestowing  that  sum  upon 
the  accumulator  in  the  guise  of  yearly 
income.  Tliat  the  amount  deposited 
was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  thousand 
doUars,  that  it  was  paid  bsek  in  littk 
more  than  nine  months,  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  at  compoond  inte^ 
est,  hut  that  each  quarter's  interest  was 
imperatively  awarded  to  the  depositor, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some 
principle  that  was  not  greed  for  money. 

(2.)  That  each  depositor  must  be  in- 
iBoftmed  by  some  previoos  depositor 
seemed  to  fix  cbaraeter  as  the  basis  of 
benefit.  It  seemed  also  that  the  De- 
posit might  design  thus  not  only  togoard 
itself  against  imposition  from  the  unprin- 
cipled rich,  but  to  confine  its  operations 
within  a  manageable  compass.  As  the 
Dsposit  had  been  several  years  in  ezist- 
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ence,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  it  before 
and  my  informants  only  within  a  few 
days,  though  living  under  the  shadow  of 
its  refuge,  it  must  have  gone  on  quietly, 
withont  parade  or  publicity  to  tempt  the 
adventurer;  and  m%ht  have  been  inp 
tended  to  pass  only  from  the  lips  of  ono 
beneficiary  to  another,  thus  attracting 
only  those  whom  it  was  to  help,  and  de> 
signing  not  to  attract  even  them  in  numr 
bers  too  great  for  its  resources. 

(3.)  The  year's  accumulation  being 
paid  back  eadi  year  to  the  accumulator 
freed  her  in  one  year  from  possibility 
of  loss,  while  in  case  the  Deposit  should 
at  any  tiuio  find  its  project  unwieldy 
she  would  not  be  cast  adrift,  but  would 
be  left  with  at  least  as  much  capital  as 
she  brought  to  the  Deposit  at  the  outset. 

(4.)  That  the  Deposit  had  been  In 
existence  lor  years,  had  been  attacked 
and  had  withstood  the  attack,  without 
boisterousness  or  belligerency,  but  sim* 
ply  by  going  on  its  own  way  and  paying 
its  depositors  all  their  dues,  seemed  an 
indication  of  strength. 

All  these  devices  might  indeed  be  the 
ingenious  invention  of  dishonesty,  but 
they  would  be  the  natural  development 
of  benevolence.  If  there  had  bean  a 
great  charity  at  the  basis,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  wiser  mo<le  of  distribution 
could  have  been  framed.  In  view  of  the 
inexpressible  relief  which  was  alEorded 
in  the  dosen  w  so  cases  of  which  I 
learned  in  Uie  course  of  the  discussion, 
I  feel  a  thrill  of  regret  whenever  I  re- 
member  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

In  regard  to  general  probability,  I 
candidly  avow  that  no  originality  and  no 
magnitude  of  charity  is  so  incredible 
as  that  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the 
world  should  let  things  go  on  as  they 
are. 

To  the  relij^ous  newspapers,  whoso 

hearts  have  been  wrung  by  the  decline 
and  fall  of  female  morals  indicated 
by  the  Ladies'  Deposit,  let  me  make  a 
consoling  suggestion,  which  may  be 
"  skipped  "  by  the  world's  people. 
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I  have  been  told  that  Dr.  Ciillis  pro- 
fesses to  support  his  Homo  for  Con- 
sumptives in  the  heart  of  Boston  on 
prayer  alone.  In  Brooklyn  the  Wom- 
an's Faith  Home  for  lacnniblM  liat  joit 
laUldMBd  ite  Fifth  Annwl  Baport,  and 
had  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  buildillg 
with  joyful  shoutings  of  Grace  !  grace 
unto  it !  I  am  not  fully  prepare<l  to  ac- 
cept the  philosophy  of  these  institutions, 
but  it  is  not  denied  that  they  are  insti- 
tntions,  ~~  established  facts.  Dr.  Cullis 
and  tiM  Wmt^  GaapbeD  paUidy  a&> 
noanoe  that  prayer  and  constitute 
thfir  only  capital.  Of  course,  the  vir- 
tue of  the  act  cijusists  in  exercising  the 
faith  and  offering  the  prayer,  not  in  pro- 
claiming them.  If,  then,  prayer  and 
hilkf  atandbg  in  the  synagogues  and  on 
die  eomen  of  streets,  can  baild  Iwnses 
and  found  homes,  is  it  impossible  that 
prayer  and  faith  in  the  clo^^rt  with  nbut 
doors  ran  siipi>ort  poor  women  in  homes 
•  of  their  own  ?  If  Christ  could  ii.sh  up 
money  out  of  the  sea  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  taxes,  and  if  he  said,  «  He  that  he- 
Ueveth  on  me,  the  worlts  tiiat  I  do  shall 
he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,"  why  should  it  seem  a  thing 
Incredible  that  he  should  pluck  from  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  a  hundrefl  fold  or 
ninety-six  fold  the  slender  means  of  the 
deserving  poor  ?  I  nnderstand  tliat  Dr. 
Oollia's  prayer  Is  answered  and  Misa 
Campbell's  faith  justified  through  the 
worldngs  of  divine  impulsion  on  the 
hearts  of  men  to  give  the  carpets,  the 
bread,  and  tlie  medicine  which  the  inva- 
lids are  known  to  wauU  Why  is  it  im- 
hedle  or  immoral  to  think  divine  power 
eonld  work  with  eqnal  bcOlty  in  the 
heart  of  a  man,  for  instance,  who  was 
bred  on  the  stony  acres  of  a  New  Eng^ 
land  farm  ;  who  saw  a  widowed  mother 
grow  prematurely  old  from  bard  work, 
a  sister's  youth  ground  into  senility  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of 
uttTBlentfaig  need?  Going  thenoe  into 
the  golden  fiekb  of  Calilomia,  or  the  di- 
ver moontaina  of  Ariaena,  soeh  a  man 


should  be  far  more  likely  to  turn  the 
streams  of  his  manhood's  wealth  into 
the  pit  whence  he  was  digged,  should 
be  far  more  likely  to  convert  his  money 
hito  rest  and  oomfort  for  mdi  motliera 
and  oisten  as  won  the  deep  eompasalMi 
of  his  yoQth,  than  to  bvild  a  house  with 
sixty  bedrooms,  or  buy  the  Column 
Vendome  to  illuminate  for  a  ball-room. 
It  has  happened  to  me  to  be  more 
conversant,  probably,  than  most  men 
or  women,  with  die  amdeliei,  tim  ap* 
jnehenrion,  the  eoorage  and  tfie  eoife^ 
flict,  tlie  heroism,  and  the  martyrdom, 
of  this  class  of  women,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  way  in  which  a  fortune  could  be 
more  satisfactorily  spent  than  in  raising 
them  out  of  the  shadow  and  foreboding 
hi  which  they  live  to  the  heart's  eaie  of 
ever  so  modest  an  iadepoidenee. 

Leaving  the  realms  of  prayer  and 
faith,  and  returning  to  the  palpable 
ground  of  ^ood  works,  we  actually  have 
some  macnilicent  cliarities.  When  the 
Bergen  Savings  Bank  failed,  Mr.  Will» 
iam  Walter  Fhelps,  a  politician  and  an 
oAleeholder,  lato  a  memberof  Oongrew^ 
and  now  minister  to  Austria,  himself^ 
though  entirely  irresponsible  for  the  loss, 
paid  to  the  small  depositors  their  dues. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  him  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  from  a  business  point 
of  ^ght  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  ja»> 
tided  i  hot  for  solid  happiness  how  en 
it  be  surpassed ! 

When  the  Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer, 
United  States  senator,  paid  off  the  mort- 
f^aijes  of  his  poor  neii;hl>ors  and  employ- 
ees to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  more 
thoQsand  doUan,  and  lifted  the  harden 
from  Heaven  kaowa  how  many  heaivy 
hearts,  he  was  financially  a  fool ;  for 
money  is  made  by  foreclosing,  not  lifting, 
mortgages.  But  "  Uncle  Phile  "  did  it, 
and  1  venture  to  say  no  investment  ever 
gave  him  more  real  satisfaction.  AIL 
the  crednUty  involved  hi  helievii^r  Hmfc 
the  aasoaging  of  homan  soitow  b  lha 
highest  prert^gttive  of  wealth,  and  that 
in  the  prosenft  stage  of  the  world'k  f|i»> 
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ilMd  hittorjWMlth  may  at  any  moment 
mert  itn  preroi^tive,  I  not  only  ad- 
mit, bnt  avow.  And  I  maintain  further 
that  this  credulity  pertains  neither  to 
imbecility  nor  immorality,  but  is  the 
Mtonl  MMih  of  our  progress  lowardi 
ihe  MglMr  ttfe*  No  one  omi  Hto  kmip 
ad  intimalelj  in  political  circlea  with- 
out being  prepared  for  any  development 
wiMlever  of  generotit j  and  iwtgnMiim- 
ity. 

At  the  time  I  learned  of  the  Ladies' 
Depodt,  I  kni  in  special  sympathy 
dbie  woomi,  oooh  alooe  in  the  irorld ; 
two  faltoring  tkroogh  failii^  streogth, 
■iter  hsTing  fon^*  brave  fight ;  all  de- 
pendent on  their  own  slender  hands,  or 
the  compassion  of  chance  friends  ;  all 
highly  educated,  and  nurtured  in  refined 
homes.  I  said  I  would  try  the  Ladies* 
Deposil  lor  then.  If  U  were  e  Mbk^ 
towik  woold  be  tare  to  honk  it»  jail- 
ing from  the  gamesome  precipitancy  with 
which  all  stix-ks,  bonds,  and  valup*' 
shrink  under  niy  mookest  approach.  If 
it  were  indeed  a  rain  from  heaven,  it 
was  little  for  me  to  see  that  a  friend's 
MiiMi%l*rfde«p. 

I  begged  SB  intvodnetfon  from  a  de> 
poeitor,  and  September  18th,  one  week 
after  I  first  heard  of  it,  I  visited  the  De- 
posit. The  house  looked  like  any  Bos- 
ton bouse,  solid  and  respectable,  but  in 
no  way  noticeable.  The  Pompeian  splen- 
dor, the  tropical  blooai,  which  after- 
wards burttlnth  lefUgeBt  In  the  newe- 
papan  did  not  reveal  themselvee  to  my 
wtic  gase.  A  nng^  risitor  was  pres- 
ent, besides  myself,  —  a  lady  who  only 
made  inquiries,  and  was  quietly  and  sim- 
ply answered.  Two  women  transacted 
Use  bosineas :  one  curt  and  arrogant,  as 
lAo  dispeneed  a  chail^  raAer  than 
Inred  a  victio^  the  other  ao^oeably  gen- 
tie  aad  pleasing.  I  saSd  to  thean  that  I 
Goald  make  no  deposit  myself,  under 
their  rules,  but  I  should  like  to  deposit 
for  some  one  else,  whose  circumstances 
I  related.  They  suggested  that  she  come 
tenll  to  iBii»  bar  italeaait  aad 


oeive  her  note.  As  I  had  not  consulted 
her  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use  her 
name,  nor  did  I  feel  sure  enoujrh  of  the 
nature  of  the  institution  to  he  willing  to 
subject  her  to  the  risk  of  disappoint- 
meni.  I  said  that  I  preferred  my  sdf  to 
be  the  agent  Tbeydidnotstreniioatly 
object.  The  only  thing  in  the  whole 
interview  which  impressed  me  unfavor- 
ably was  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
take  a  check  even  upon  the  New  Eng- 
land Trust  Company  of  Boston,  an  io- 
•titotioB  whose  tIaUlitjr  and  order  are 
hot  feebly  represented  by  fbe  eternal 
march  of  the  stars  in  their  courses.  I 
have  a  great  thoui^h  a  somewhat  bUad 
faith  in  checks.  They  have  a  way  of 
coming  back  to  you  when  lost,  and  of 
proving  things  you  have  forgotten,  which 
makes  them  seem  lilce  a  friend,  while 
they  have  also  a  nselessncss  iHiidi  never 
tempts  the  burglar  or  brndens  the  pos- 
sessor; 10  that  Ble  would  be  rather 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy  without  a 
system  of  checks,  and  a  New  Eiii^land 
Trust  Company  to  reckon  on  for  the  per- 
petual rectification  of  one's  accounts. 
That  the  Deposit  should  not  be  winfay 
to  take  a  oheok  looked  Kke  notlivmg 
up  to  their  privileges,  —  like  not  wish- 
ing to  put  themselves  in  the  line  of  di- 
rect testimony.  It  had  not  much  woio^ht 
with  mo,  but  it  had  a  little,  —  just 
enough  to  make  me  deposit  for  only 
one  of  my  protigeetf  and  to  deeide  not 
to  meotlon  the  others,  bat  to  wait  a 
while,  then  to  apply  by  letter,  and  see 
whether  the  Deposit  officers  really  had 
any  repugnance  to  putting  themselves 
on  paper.  September  20th,  therefore,  I 
wrote  to  the  Deposit  a  letter,  of  which 
I  kept  no  eopy,  deseribbg  my  other 
appiieants,  and  saying  that  I  wodd  nol 
willingly  even  seem  to  wish  to  encroach 
npon  so  divine  a  dnri^  by  grasping  its 
benefits  for  persons  who  were  not  with- 
in its  scope,  —  and  viewed  myself  as  a 
rather  acute  financial  diplomatist.  So 
far  from  oonudering  myself  credulous, 
I  fhneied  that  I  waa  leeKng  my  way 
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along  with  *  mott  eomineadable  OMh 

kion. 

In  this  exact  conjunction  stood  the 
larger  planets  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, October  2d.  My  own  interest  wie 
ot  a  tenlatiTe  and  eompamtirelj  langoid 
nature^ — the  interestattaebing  to  a  li  ve> 
ly  hope  and  a  \mxe  possibility  on  which 
one  ventured  two  hundred  floating 
dollars  ;  an  interest  entirely  secondary  to 
picking  forty  bushels  of  apples,  making 
three  burrcb  of  cider,  harvesting  seven 
hills  of  potatoeBaatheresolt  of  thrae  aeret 
ot  tillage,  pnllhig  tnmips  which  a  healthy 
horse  will  not  eat,  and  gathering  the 
eight  sqaashes  of  which  even  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  must  be  sorry  to  learn 
that  six  turned  out  to  be  pumpkins. 
Certainly  nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts,  wheu  1  plucked  a  moment  now 
and  then  from  the  farm  to  try  the  Ladiee' 
Deposit,  than  that  the  act  should  haye 
the  smallest  intwest  to  any  one  bat  my- 
self, and,  in  the  event  of  soooess,  thOM 
whom  I  hoped  to  help. 

Saturday  evening,  October  2d,  my  orig- 
inal informant  sent  me  word,  in  some 
consternation,  that  the  newspapers  were 
•Itackbg  the  Deposit  again;  that  **thej 
said  dreadful  things  about  Hrs.  Howe," 
that  my  informant'sfriends  were  alarmed, 
and  had  withdrawn  their  deposits,  and 
feeling  that  she  was  responsible  for  hav- 
ing involved  me,  desired  authority  to  se- 
cure mine.  She  also  furnished  me  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  September 
80th  and  OOober  2d  to  show  the  state 
of  the  ease. 

Before  reading  the  Advertiser's  eap- 
pose  I  replied  that  I  had  acted  solely 
on  my  own  risk ;  that  even  if  the  De- 
posit were  a  fraud  it  would,  in  case  of  a 
run  upon  it,  pay  out  all  it  possibly  could 
in  order  to  keep  itself  alive;  so  that  if 
my  money  did  not  go  to  the  woman  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  it  woufd  go  to 
some  otlier  poor  woman,  and  would  not 
therefore  be  really  lost,  and  I  would  lot 
it  be.  (I  forgot  the  lawyers  !)  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  do  anything  else ;  but 


since  reading  what  the  Boston  news- 
papers seem  to  have  considered  the  nat- 
ural thing  for  one  to  do,  I  protest  I  am 
lost  in  admiration  of  my  own  moral 
heroism* 

Than  I  read  the  two  Advartisan,  and 
found  eohmms  of  very  low  soaada],  ni> 

mor,  confectare,  oontradiedon,  wholesale 
objurgation  of  women,  a  great  deal  of 
gleeful,  not  to  say  gloating,  narrative,  but, 
to  my  surprise,  not  otie  parti(>le  of  evi- 
dence. They  even  supplied  the  missing 
Unk  by  saying  that  Mn.  Howe  had  as- 
serted the  Ladieii'  Deposit  to  he  a  char- 
itable institation.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Howe  herself,  publidied  in  one  of  the 
papers,  was  not  reassuring,  but  it  was 
suggested — begging  pardon  of  the  law- 
yers—  that  it  might  have  been  written 
by  her  lawyer.  With  all  my  knowledge 
ol  Uia  oonspienons  inexactness  of  newt- 
papers,  I  still  could  not  see  why  limf 
should  fabricate  and  collect  such  a  he^ 
of  rubbish  if  they  really  had  any  truth 
underneath  to  tell. 

The  positions  of  the  Advertiser  were  : 

(1.)  All  the  depositors  hitherto  were 
contemptible,  "  credulous  women." 

(2.)  All  who  did  not  instantly  repu- 
diate  the  Ladies'  Deposit  on  the  sole 
strength  of  the  Advertiser's  informatioil 
were  "  destitute  of  moral  scruple." 

But  the  Advertiser's  sole  authority 
was  an  anonymous  **  reporter."  This 
deprived  its  information  of  legal  value. 

The  story  on  its  fa<»  developed  gross 
inaoooraoies  and  faring  oontradietiooa. 
This  deprived  it  i  monl  value. 

No  just  judge  would  shoot  a  dog  on 
such  testimony. 

Here  the  matter  leaves  my  own  mod- 
est little  potato  -  patch,  which  shrinks 
under  such  scrutiny,  and  broadens  out 
into  the  uniyerse  geneially* 

For  I,  at  least,  felt  that  it  was  itt- 
possiUe  to  dedine  this  **  trial  by  newa- 
paper  "  with  miffieient  promptitude  and 
thoroughness.  I  did  my  best,  however, 
and  sent  my  protest  to  the  Advertiser 
as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  it.   I  dealt 
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in  no  pHttcrin^j  and  sounding  generali- 
ties, but  f;:ithertd  up  the  contradictory 
statements  and  set  them  side  by  side, 
sod  showed  that  the  one  devoured  the 
oClwr.  Innd^nodefenMof  Mn.  Howe 
«r  the  Depodt;  I  nid  diatincClj  that 
I  hmd  never  seen  her  and  knew  nothing 
about  her ;  that  I  spoke  only  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser articles  of  September  30th  and 
October  2<1.  the  only  ones  I  had  seen ; 
and  that  1  spoke  in  scll-defeose,  as  one 
duutged  with  bdiig  a  cfedolom  woimii 
deroid  of  moral  scrnplea ;  and  demand- 
iqg  that  we  ihoiild  have  traib  and  not 
hiliahood  I  proved  by  producing  the 
contradictions  that  it  was  impossible  for 
women  to  accept  all  the  Advertiser's 
statement'^ ;  that  there  was  no  standard 
for  deciding  which  to  accept,  and  there- 
fore BO  poittbiU^  of  aoeepting  any  at 
inaL  I  showed  that  eren  at  a  bouneit 
the  Ladies*  Deposit  oiferad  no  greater 
profits  and  threatened  no  greater  disas- 
ters than  were  offered  and  perpetrated 
by  men  without  in  the  least  affecting 
the  moral  character  or  mental  standing 
of  the  men  who  received  the  profit  and 
mffsrad  the  Iota. 

And  the  Adfortiser — faistead  of  say* 
ng  **  I  have  sinned.  From  long  habit  I 
sm  prone  to  fibbinjj  as  the  sparks  to  fly 
upward.  But  in  this  case  tliere  is  truth, 
though  held  in  solution,  as  I  see  now 
that  you  have  mentioned  it,  by  laUehood. 
I  will  at  onee  precipiute  the  tmtb,  cast 
atway  the  falsehood,  and  go  and  sin  no 
more  "  —  tamed  npon  me,  and  declared, 
for  substance  of  doctrine,  that  I  had 
proved  myself  a  knave  and  a  partner  to 
the  fraud  ! 

And  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 
and  a  good  many  other  harmless  little 
dogs,  Joined  in  the  cry ;  some  polling  a 
losg  laoe  and  fflonmfol  nlolations,  some 
with  a  frankly  jubilant  bow-wow-wow, 
bat  all  betraying  the  same  absence  of 
raUonal  sjwech  and  artieulate  tlioughL 

For  no  one  denied  my  contradictions. 
It  «ra»  ouiy  replied  that  they  were  of  no 
aeeoani.  Th^  were  bat  **iUght  dlf> 


crepancies."  The  principle  of  news- 
paper testimony  is,  No  matter  it"  the 
witness  does  bear  false  witness,  so  long 
as  he  tells  the  truth."  The  Advertiser 
gravely  affirmed  that  ita  oonspkmoas  in- 
ezactnesa  was  *<ol  no  importance,  ex> 
ccpt  so  £sr  as  it  bears  upon  the  substan- 
tial accuracy  and  truthfulness  of  our 
statements,"  and  did  not  in  the  least 
perceive  that  it  was  thus  stating  the 
whole  (question  in  an  aside.  Everything 
tamed  on  the  <sedibili^  of  the  Adver- 
tiser aa  a  witness.  Palpable  false  wit- 
ness does  not  prove  the  accused  inno- 
cent, but  it  never  establishes  his  guilt* 
Still  less  does  it  establish  the  guilt  of 
the  judge  who  declines  to  admit  it- 
When  the  Advertiser  denounced  its  vic- 
tims in  tlie  same  breath  for  fiuaucial  ig- 
norance in  believing  that  the  Ladie^ 
]>eposit  was  a  legitimate  business  In- 
stitution, and  for  vulgar  credulity  in  be- 
lieving that  it  was  an  honest  charita- 
ble institution,  it  attributed  to  them  a 
feat  of  inscrutable  logical  legerdemain. 
When  two  contradictory  assertions  are 
made  about  the  the  same  act,  a  woman 
is  neither  erednlons  nor  knavish  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  either  and  demanding 
further  evidence.  To  deny  this  is  to 
be  ignorant,  insolent,  and  stupid.  Five 
thousand  persons  denying  it,  live  million 
newspapers  repeating  the  denial,  do  not 
make  it  any  the  less  insolent,  ignorant, 
and  stupid. 

But  it  was  my  religions  critic  who 
gilded  the  refined  gold  of  fatuity  with 
the  solemn  reflection  that  *'  errors  of  a 
like  trivial  character  would  overthrow 
the  whole  Christian  plan  of  salvation." 

"  Bredren,"  saiil  the  colored  preacher 
to  the  pestilent  questioner  asking  who 
made  the  fence  ageinst  which  his  account 
of  creation  had  set  the  first  man  up  to 
dry,  —  bredren,  three  more  sudk  qnee* 
tions  would  destroy  de  whole  system  of 
theology  !  "  Any  person  who  thinks 
the  Christian  plan  of  salvation  is  strapped 
on  any  newspaper's  shoulders  may  well 
be  left  to  dry  against  the  taoM  lenoOi 
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"  Credulous  fools  !  "  said  the  news- 
papers to  the  depoHitors,  slapping  the 
monej  ont  of  their  hands  at  one  blow, 

rauKmoe  the  de^  and  all  bit  worika^ 
«f  whiehMn.Howoiaoltefl'' 

M^hy  —  why  — wiky?"  gaipad  the 
aurprised  depositors. 

"  Because  I  bid  yon." 

"  But  you  have  told  a  great  many  fibs 
in  your  day,  and  I  can  see  that  you  are 
telliDg  aooie  now.  How  aball  I  know 
that  this  la  not  OM  of  theai?'' 

U|^ !  Knave  !  Hawk  !  Avannt  I 
You  are  a  pal  of  thieves!  You  have 
no  moral  scruples  !  You  have  got  your 
money  I    What  ails  you  ?    Begone  !  " 

Exit  female  depositors.  Gentlemen 
of  the  preat  join  hmu9»  and  sing  in  ooii> 
oart:  — 

*  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  gnsi 
That  oo  my  birth  bmrn  tmiMt 
And  made  me  fron  mj  sailieit  dijs 

A  male  and  Oirlstian  child  1** 

Chorus  of  their  male  relatives: 

'*0b!  thank  the  goodnesa,  for 
He  might  have  been  a  woman 
Unscrupuloui,  inbam«ll| 
Or  avao  a  de-pos-i-torl " 

Providence,  which  sometimes  intep- 
pooes  even  for  women,  did  not  leave 
them  without  a  witness  against  this  news- 
paper blizzard. 

Whilo  ontiaged  Beaton  was  piling 
Wea  of  htSi  npon  her  Irigfatf al  feamley 
the  gigantic  ooM|Krator  "  of  the  iieiva> 
papers,  the  "crazy  old  fool "  of  the 
lawyers,  an  elegant  gentleman  was  run- 
ning away  with  some  ninoty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  city's  money  dropping  out 
of  his  pocketa.  The  ioanoaa  of  the 
oisy  of  Boston  were  not  managed  by  fe> 
Bale  idiool-teacherB,  nor  by  women  of 
any  degree,  but  by  men.  A  man  waa 
specially  appointed  to  treasure  tlie  funds, 
and  a  committee  of  men  were  special- 
ly appointed  to  watch  the  treasurer. 
Thia  eommittee,  say  the  aMennen,  were 
not  only  men,  but  men  dbUngnished  aa 
Berchanta,  aa  bankers*  as  acooantants ; 
different  men  each  year,  and  of  the  best 
men  to  be  ioond  in  BoaUm.  Eveiy  year 


these  men  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer,  and  every  year  the  treasurer 
examined  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Wood" 
ward ;  and  every  year  Hm  tieaawer  a»> 
anred  ICiw  Woodward  that  the  aooonnta 
were  r^g^  and  every  year  the  ocnnnut- 
tee  as«:urod  the  treasTirer  and  the  city 
council  ami  the  lioston  citizens  that  the 
accounta  were  right ;  and  all  the  while 
for  five  years,  nnder  the  very  eyes  of 
thaae  wiae  watdunen,  Mr.  Woodward 
waa  helping  himself  to  the  city's  moMj 
whenever  he  pleasod,  and  eaeapmg  de- 
tection by  the  simple  device  of  shifting 
the  remaining  money  from  one  liand  to 
the  other,  and  so  showing  a  full  tist  to 
the  inspectors  each  time.  Bot  I  listen 
in  vain  for  a  Toioe  fkom  State  Bionae 
HUl  denonncfaig  the  eradoUty  of  men, 
and  proclaiming  their  nnllt&esa  lor  finan- 
cial or  political  trust. 

Depositors  had  no  more  reason  to 
know  Mrs.  Howe  outside  of  the  Deposit 
than  Mr.  Dennie  and  the  committee  had 
to  know  Mr.  Woodward  ontside  of  tlie 
City  HalL  Theoneletterof  MrB.Howira 
wliioh  I  saw — ininted  after  the  charges 
were  made  —  was,  I  have  admitted,  not 
reassuring.  But  it  does  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  letters  of  Mrs. 
Amy  Woodward.  Women  may  have 
been  deodved  by  a  orasy  old  fool,  hot 
there  is  jast  as  strong  evidenoe  that  Mt, 
Woodward  and  Mr.  Dennie  and  the 
treasury  committee  were  beguiled  by  a 
rmry  ynunij  fnol.  OflTicially,  Mrs.  Howe 
had  paid  ev<!ry  dollar  promised  just  as 
promptly  as  Mr.  Woodward  bad  pre- 
sented Ma  aoooonti,  and  presnmaUy  far 
as  long  a  period.  Mr.  Dennie  and  tfie 
oommittee  did  not  discover  Mr.  Wood- 
wnrd*s  misdemeanor  till  the  money  dis- 
appeared, but  Mrs.  Howe's  money  did 
not  disappear  at  all.  The  depositors 
bad  uo  defalcation  to  account  for.  Mrs. 
Howe  was  paying  every  doQar dne,  fully 
and  promptly,  up  to  the  very  last  nunnte 
when  the  astute  Boston  businessmen 
pounced  upon  her  with  a  sheriff,  so  x'u^or- 
oosly  and  rigorously  that  Mr.  Woodward 
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slipped  away  from  them,  money  and  all. 
Iteefora^  the  feouJe  Mliool-teMlMrt 
Wre  diapteyed  no  more  ctednUty  tibui 
the  Boston  bukers.  And  the  female 
•chool- teachers  azul  other  depoaiton 
were  acting  each  on  her  own  account, 
risking  only  hvv  own  money.  Tlicy 
were  under  no  obligations  to  any  one  to 
raperrise  Mrs.  Howe.  But  the  treas- 
orar  and  oomwrittee  were  eepecially  ap- 
pointed to  con  lor  o  tnut  fuodylor  otli* 
or  people's  money.  In  the  act  o£  the 
women,  therefore,  there  is  no  element  of 
immorality,  while  in  the  oversight  of  the 
Boston  committt't'  there  is  the  element 
of  a  breach  of  trusL  But  I  have  seen 
■O  attempt  oa  the  port  of  the  Boston 
ffOM  lo  dwfroDchiie^  danonlise^  ond 
degrade  the  merchonta  and  bankers  of 
Booton;  nor  has  the  Rer.  T.  W.  U'vx- 
ginson  published  in  the  Commercial  Bul- 
letin au  article  to  show  State  Street 
that  a  Committee  of  financial  inspection 
should  uuL  allow  accountants  to  present 
tlMir  aooomite  on  the  principle  of  the 
oU  aonorjr  trick, — 

One  named  Jaali«  MW aamed  Gill: 
Flj  "wty,  Jack,  fly  away,  Gill; 

ajin^n.  Jack,  come  a^in,  Gilt** 

After  the  detection  of  Mr.  "Woodward 
and  the  apprehenaion  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward,  Sumnor  Albee,  Esq.,  permitted 
UmacU  to  bo  rotainod  in  th^  defonae. 
Ifhy  should  not  Mr.  Albee  bo  instantly 
expelled  from  Proapoot  Stl«et  Church 
for  defending  theft,  conspiracy,  profane- 
ness,  and  the  variety  theatre  ?  Ho  is 
in  precisely  the  attitude  of  those  women 
who,  after  the  charges  against  Mrs. 
Ho«ro  hod  hoen  pabUshed,  lofosed  to 
ooadom  her  on  the  atrongth  of  anony- 
■MMM  newspaper  reports  and  contr»> 
dictory  assertions,  and  demanded,  not 
that  fraud  should  be  justified,  but  that 
fraud  should  be  proved  before  it  should 
be  poniihed.  Neither  Mrs.  Howe,  nor 
Xr.  Woodward,  nor  any  other  creature 
ol  the  world,  the  ileah,  or  the  de?i],  haa 
done  enjthiqg  to  iDifeit  hia  right  to  the 


truth.  Legal  investigation  is  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  faahion.  It  b  the  formulation 
of  what  time  and  trial  hoTO  ahown  to  be 
the  most  real  inToat^tion.   The  forms 

of  law  are  not  imperative  because  they 
are  lecfal.  They  are  legal  because  they 
are  imperative.  Evidence  is  not  sifted 
because  courts  of  justice  require  it. 
Courts  of  justice  require  it  because  only 
by  sifting  evidenoe  can  tmth  and  jnatice 
beaecnred. 

Now  let  us  takc^  my  brethren,  the 
prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  for  an  ex:im[)le.  The  Ad- 
vertiser stoutlv  maintained  that  no  worn- 
au  could  achieve  such  a  "  gigantic  con- 
spiracy,"  and  that  behind  the  emending 
woman  there  most  he  a  gang  of  offend- 
ing men,  and  on  October  18th,  in  hrief 
but  significant  summary,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  itself  had  cu'ight  and 
caged  the  woman,  and  [)rudeiitly  exhort- 
ed the  p<)lice  to  go  lor  the  men  I  It  bade 
the  conscious  blood  to  the  policemen's 
cheek,  if  the  polioeman'a  oheek  had  not 
forgotten  how  to  Uoah,  —  though  noth- 
iiig  leas  than  the  AdTortiser'a  extraordi- 
nary mental  confusion  would  ever  bring 
a  blush  and  a  policeman  together,  —  and 
it  was  ashamed  to  think  of  the  contempt 
which  would  rage  in  the  breast  of  the 
Paris  detectives  when  they  heard  the 
itoiyl 

Let  the  heathen  rage  and  the  police- 
men blush ;  what  I  wish  to  asoertdn  Sa 

why  women,  hundreds  of  miles  owny  In 
the  country,  are  required  to  know  more 
about  Boston  notions  than  the  Bosto- 
nians  themselves?  The  Advertiser  says 
that  the  Ladies'  Deposit  has  been  going 
on  "for  toTeral  years,  —  three  by  the 
lowest  estimate.  The  police  ha?e  either 
been  as  blind  as  bats,  or  thegr  hOTO  known 
of  its  existence  for  the  past  two  years." 
Yet  the  Advertiser  declares  that  the 
police  have  done  literally  nothing  to- 
wards detecting  or  arresting  it.  "  \Vlien 
they  were  approached  they  said  th^ 
had  looked  into  it,  and  its  managers  were 
ell  light,  all  right!"  So^  then,  thia 
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gantic  conspiracy  *'  couM  flourish  three 
years  in  the  lieart  of  Boston,  under 
▼ery  eyes  of  the  police  and  the  uiteium 
of  Uie  newtpepen,  without  menacing  an 
iota  of  man's  intelltgenoe^  or  honesty, 
or  capacity  for  sclf-governmont ;  but  tho 
moment  it  struck  a  woman  she  unint 
see  tlirough  it  completely,  or  instantly 
forfeit  sense  and  suffrage.  Women  do 
not  make  the  lawi  wlifeh  protect  prop- 
erty and  detect  fraud.  Men  make  the 
laws.  I  beg  to  know  if  the  fact  tliat  an 
institution  has  existed  for  three  yearS) 
as  the  Adverti^5er  says,  "  in  no  sense 
private,"  openly  in  tlio  face  of  Boston, 
under  the  full  iii8|>eclion  of  the  whole 
eottly  detectire  force  which  it  organized 
to  distinguish  between  the  legal  and  the 
iUegal,  and  has  been  pronounced  hy  them 
all  rights  —  I  beg  to  know  if  that  is  not 
a  fact  on  which  women  have  a  right  to 
rely  as  affording  at  least  preivumptivo 
evidence  of  legitimacy.  If  three  weeks 
were  enough  to  break  np  the  Deposit 
and  imprison  its  managers,  who  were  most 
immoral  and  erednlous,  —  the  women 
of  the  anburbe  wlio  thought  it  might  be 
a  charity,  or  the  men  of  the  city  who 
knew  it  must  be  a  cheat,  yet  let  it  go 
on  unmoh'Ht<>d  for  three  years  ? 

And  what  of  Uie  newspapers  ?  The 
Advertiser  boaate  that  in  three  weeks  it 
brought  the  fraud  pracdcally  to  an  end. 
But  why  did  it  wait  three  years  before 
beginning  ?  It  sayp,  •*  The  business  was 
not  only  covered  all  over  with  the  marks 
of  its  fraudulent  purpose,  but  it  was  an 
open,  palpable,  certain,  self-evident  swin- 
dle," and  at  any  time  when  the  work 
was  properly  taken  hold  of,  '*in  a  few 
days  thereafter  the  Ladies'  Deposit  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces."  How,  then,  can 
the  Advertiser  avoid  being  acce^ssory  to 
all  the  guilt  incurred!  and  all  the  disas- 
ter caused  by  the  institution  during  all 
fheieyean?  It  knew  the  guilt  and  the 
■windle,  yet  let  women  go  on  depositing 
dieir  poor  little  hardly^puned  capital  for 
three  years  without  opening  its  mouth. 
Li  one  week  from  the  time  I  first  heard 


of  the  Deposit  I  bad  my  finger  on  its 
pnbet 

Will  the  AdTurtiier  daim  that  it  did 
not  know  of  the  Ladies' Deposit?  Itnyi, 

"The  affair  was  in  no  sense  private; 
it  was,  aufi  hor**  from  the  start  the  marks 
of  bein^,  a  ffigantic  ronspiran/.^^  Can  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  go  on  in  public  three 
years,  and  an  enterprising  newspaper  in 
the  same  city  know  nothing  about  it,  or 
an  honest  newspaper  say  nothing  about 
Itf  or  a  decent  newspaper  turn  about  and 
trample  upon  country  women  for  not 
having  known  all  about  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  for  not  turning  a  corner  at  the 
end  as  fast  as  a  man  ? 

Further  than  thisi  It  now  appeaia  Uiat 
at  long  ago  as  the  preceding  Januaiy 
the  Boston  Herald  made  an  expos4  of 
this  affair  which  the  Advertiser  calla 
*'  the  largest  piece  of  knavery  which  has 
ever  bit  n  perpetrated  iti  Boston."  This 
euormuua  knavery  the  Advertiser  boasts 
of  having  demoUehed  in  three  weeks, 
but  what  was  the  Advertiser  doing  all 
these  nine  months  after  attention  was 
publicly  called  to  it  ?  Was  not  the  very 
fact  that  attention  was  publicly  directed 
to  it  without  effect  a  strong  indif-ation 
of  its  solidity  ?  Did  not  the  Advertiser 
by  its  silence  become  part  and  parcel  of 
a  eonapiraey  to  aUure  the  unwary  ?  Did 
they  not  set  a  trap  lor  women  to  idl 
into  ?  Or  if  it  has  taken  the  Advertiser, 
on  the  spot,  and  with  all  detective  ap- 
pliances, nine  months  to  lay  tlie  wire« 
in  onler  to  secure  the  rogues,  why  docs 
it  argue  intellectual  fatuity  in  women 
that  they  did  not  deteet  roguery  at  onoe? 

The  Boston  newspapers  said, — I  will 
quote  but  one,  the  sentiment  was  com- 
mon, —  "  Who  are  the  fools  [of  the  La- 
dies' Deposit]  ?  Quite  a  large  proportion 
of  them  were  sdiDol-teachers.  .  .  .  Prob- 
ably only  a  small  portion  of  tliem  were 
aetaally  deceived,  .  .  .  there  waa  .  •  . 
knavery  in  their  foUy.**  Here,  than,  is 
a  gigantic  conspiracy  in  whidi  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  conspirators  are  school* 
teedien.    Have  theee  icliool-leaoherB 
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been  dismissed  from  their  schools  ?  Has 
»  sinjile  one  of  them  been  dismissed  on 
aocoant  of  her  coimcctiou  with  tiie 
littdiM'  Depodt?  Hm  the  BcMton 
acwspopen  nade  my  effort  to  diimiss 
diem  ?  I  hftTe  not  heard  of  a  caBO.  I 
do  not  believe  a  school-teacher  has  been 
exp<-lle»l  for  this  offense.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  H(»';(on  press  has  attempted  to 
discharge  oneut  these  foolish  and  fraud- 
ulent teachers.  It  is  therefore  guilty 
ef  the  unspeakable  crime  ot  permitting 
without  protett  the  joong  dUIdren,  the 
fotore  citizens  of  the  republic,  to  be 
oommitted  to  the  charge  of  knaves  and 
fools,  and  to  remain  in  such  charge  after 
the  knavery  and  folly  were  exposed. 
Either  the  newspaper  press  has  slan- 
dered the  8chool>teacher8,  or  it  has  it* 
■elf  been  guiltj  of  a  betoayal  of  trust 
emDpared  with  which  any  pecuniary 
kBarery  and  folly  sink  bto  imigniH- 
eaocB. 

In  its  eagerness  to  rival  the  exploits 
of  the  New  York  Times  with  the  Tweed 
robberies,  and  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
with  the  Cipher  Dispatches,  the  Boa** 
tea  Advertiser,  by  stremums  and  ]oag>> 
eootinaed  exertion,  inBated  one  poor, 
deaf,  illiterate  old  woman  into  a  formi- 
dable and  g^psntio  eonspirator.  Under 
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the  manipulations  of  the  law  she  was 
speedily  reduced  to  the  more  probable 
proportions  of  a  crazy  old  fool."  But 
whidiever  or  whatevtf  she  may  be,  there 
are  no  lanrels  on  her  brow  for  a  man's 
wearing.  The  glory  and  crown  of  man 
is  not  in  the  discrimination,  the  justice, 
the  watchful  wisdom,  revealed  in  him 
by  the  Ladies'  Deposit  or  by  his  own. 
The  argument  against  woman  business, 
woman  teaching,  woman  suffrage,  is  not 
that  women  are  dishonest  and  imbeoOe* 
while  men  are  wise  and  invindUe.  The 
glory  of  men  and  the  safe^  of  women 
is  this  :  that  men  have  wrought  so  faith- 
fully, and  fought  so  valiantly,  and  died 
so  heroically,  that  security  is  achieved 
even  for  the  defenseless  ;  that  the  pink 
and  pet  of  Boston,  The  Atlantic,  which 
may  not  approve  me,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Boston  i^ch  does  not  loveme,  girea 
me,  hi  the  chivalrons  instinet  of  fair 
play,  room  to  say  my  say,  even  against 
those  whom  it  does  love  and  approve; 
that  when  an  army  of  men  combine 
in  a  wild,  petty,  and  cowardly  folly, 
I— >aIone,  a  coward  and  a  weakling  like 
themselTes—  can  tell  them  how  poor  a 
figure  they  make  just  as  plainly, prompt* 
ly,  and  safely  as  if  I  also  were  an  army 
with  banners  I 

JL  A*  Dodge, 
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SYMPATHETIC  BANKING. 


The  t:me  «eems  to  have  come  for  pre- 
senting iu  a  compact  form  the  history  of 
that  curious  swindle  known  as  "  The 
Ladie«'  Deposit "  of  Boston.  On  the 
S6lh  of  hMt  April  Mrs.  8arih  £.  Howe, 
lis  <*  president"  and  head,  was  lonnd 
giAty  of  the  crime  of  cheating  "  cer- 
tain of  her  depositors ;  her  motion  for 
%  new  trial  was  soon  after  overruled,  and 
though  it  is  {»os<;ible  that  some  of  her 
eiceptions  may  be  sustained,  that  she 
nay  again  be  tried,  and  that  through 


some  technical  defect  in  statute  or  in- 
dictment she  may  give  justice  the  slip, 
—  as  tihe  succeeded  in  doing  when  ar- 
raigned for  another  crime,  six  years  ago, 
— yet  the  chances  are  mtiiw  in  lavor 
of  her  final  conviction,  and  at  all  events 
the  community  may  be  said  to  have  ren- 
dered its  formal  verdict  upon  her  "de- 
posit company  "  through  the  mouth  of 
the  foreman  of  her  jury.  It  is  not 
every  swindle  that  desm  ves  a  chronicle. 
But  the  Ladies'  Deposit  possesses  almost 
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every  featw  of  interett  whioli  cu  ohtr- 
aotsriM  a  fnnd :  St  wu  noceiiftil  on  a 
Lugs  toftlo;  it  dKMB  its  Tictims  In  an 

origbal  way;  it  was  maoaged  with  much 
adroitncKs  in  many  of  iu  details  ;  and 
yet  in  the  total  it  was  one  of  the  most 
barefacL-d  and  projKjsterouii  cheats  that 
ever  presumed  upou  the  credulity  of  an 
intelligent  people.  The  manner  of  its 
downfiill  was  also  ▼erj  InstraetiTeb  So 
that  swindle,  swindlers,  and  swindled  are 
each  and  all  worth  a  little  study.  In 
what  follows  nothing  will  be  set  down 
as  a  fact  for  the  verification  of  which 
there  is  not  abundant  proof :  the  au* 
thorns  opiaioBS  and  gnesses^of  wliieh 
ho  knows  there  mnst  be  many — will 
be  branded  with  ^qnofniate  yerfas  and 
adverbs. 

Precisely  when  and  how  the  Ladies* 
De}>ogit  came  into  existence  will  in  all 
probability  never  be  known.  Much  of  its 
latest  history  is  ofascare,  but  going  back- 
ward  only  a  year  from  its  deeease,wlueh 
was  aoocMnplished  with  Mrs.  Howe's  ar> 
test  last  fall,  one  finds  one's  self  in  a  re> 
gion  of  myth,  and  utterly  iK'fojii^ed  be- 
tween the  mendacity  of  tlie  managers 
and  the  reticence  of  the  customers.  Mrs. 
Howe  herself  —  the  very  poorest  of 
witnesses,  to  be  sare  —  has  Mid  on  ser^ 
end  oerssions,  to  newspi^  reporters 
and  others,  that  the  idea  of  her  benev- 
olent enterprise  originated  among  the 
Quakers  of  Alexandria,  Va. ;  that  it  was 
first  net  agoing  in  a  small  way  in  Bos- 
ton by  Mrs.  Dr.  Caroline  Jackson,  and 
that  she  herself  was  first  employed  as 
its  afsat "  five  years  ago  last  antwnn, 
under  the  "  presidency  '*  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Bogers,  a  lady  whom,  whether. dead 
or  purnuiiig  health  in  Florida,  as  she  is 
variously  reported  —  it  would  not  bo 
safe  or  easy  to  follow.  The  date  last 
named  is  quite  inoorreot,  Urs.  Howe,  as 
will  by  and  bj  afipear,  being  otherwise 
occnpied  in  the  fall  of  1875.  Perhaps 
at  that  early  time  Mesdames  Jackson, 
Rogers,  and  Howe  began  to  assimilate 
tho  ioteUectual  material  out  of  which 
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the/  afterwards  spun  their  web,  but  it 
is  not  until  more  than  three  years  later 
that  any  sure  traoe  of  their  active  oper- 
ations can  be  found.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  '*bank*'  pass-books  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Howe's  assignee  in  insolvency 
the  oldest  had  for  the  date  of  its  first 
deposit  April  1,  1H79  ;  the  titlo  of  the 
eonosm  bei«g  then,  apparently,  the  Ba- 
dfie  Loan  Omnpan j,  and  the  nie  of  in* 
terest  paid  to.  depositors  lise  jmt  cent  a 
«M«b.  The  experiments  upon  the  name 
and  several  other  indications  make  it 
probahle  that  tho  business  was  at  that 
time  in  its  extreme  infancy,  and  tliat  the 
whole  of  its  rapid  little  life  was  indnded 
within  the  spaoe  of  less  than  two  yean. 
If  it  eiJsted  any  earlier,  it  most  have 
been  as  a  mere  germ.  The  pass-books 
given  to  depositors  were  always  of  a 
very  cheap  and  common  sort,  but  those 
of  the  initial  series  were  so  small,  so 
scrubby  in  paper  and  binding,  and  so  i]« 
literate  in  the  stylo  of  their  entries  as 
to  be  aotnally  eomioaL  Th^  would 
discredit  the  humblest  grocer.  It  was 
some  time  before  any  printing  was  seen 
upon  them,  the  regulations  *'  and  prom- 
ises of  the  establishment  l>eing  orig- 
inally communicated  to  customers  by 
word  of  month;  and  when  at  length 
the  fstefnl  words  appeared  wludi  haie 
])]:iyed  such  an  important  part  in  send- 
ing Mrs.  Howe  to  jail  they  were  sub* 
stantially  in  the  form  which  has  become 
so  familiar  to  liostonians,  and  wliieh  will 
presently  be  reprinted  here.  The  prom- 
issory note  given  to  the  depositor  was 
also  modeled,  as  soon  as  a  printed 
blank  was  used  for  the  purpose,  upon 
the  now  familiar  style,  except  that  the 
name  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Rogers  appeared 
at  the  top  as  *•  [)resident,"  and  Sarah  E. 
Howe,  or  S.  K.  Howe,  signed  as  "  a^eoU" 
The  promise  of  two  per  osnt.  interest 
per  week  was  soon  abandoned,  and  in  its 
steed  the  payment  of  eight  per  cent  a 
month every  three  months  in  advance  ** 
was  undertaken.  For  about  a  year  — 
it  seems  incredibly  but  it  is  true  —  the 
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OOQOern  carried  on  biipine^s  after  this 
fashion,  beginning  with  a  few  small  cus- 
tomers, aud  increasiog  its  operations 
mmSBly  hot  vmitij,  without  tha  least 
p«Uie  Bodoe  being  tnkan  of  it  or  its  do- 
lagB.  QntheSchof  JaiiQai7,1880,tiio 
first  newspaper  conunoiilOfer  made  upott 
the  Ladies'  Deposit  nupeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  ;  and  witli  that  event,  in 
which  the  characterititic  alertness  and 
enterprise  of  the  paper  were  well  shown, 
the  mythical  period  of  tlie  entaipriN 
wmj  be  aaid  to  eod  and  the  aeml*hiitoi<> 
leal  to  begin. 

TIm  story  of  the  Herald's  original  at- 
tack np>n  this  swindle  is  highly  instruct- 
ire.  Its  reporter,  who  was  detailed  to 
aCtcod  to  the  matter,  apparently  first 
tried  in  troosen  to  get  the  faeti,  and 
mieceeded  in  getting  little  elae  heeidm 
aavba.  He  therefore  niorted  to  ■tralft* 
gem,  dremed  himtelf  as  a  womant  and 
in  the  guise  of  a  possible  dej»ositor  went 
to  No.  2  Garland  Street,  the  modest 
brick  dwelling-house  at  the  South  End 
iii  which  the  Ladies'  Deposit  first  saw  the 
light,  qneationed  the  penon  in  attend- 
anee,  a  *•  tall,  alun  maiden  of  thirty  torn- 
meta,  with  darit  hair  and  keen,  search- 
lag  ejes,"  —  presumably  Miss  Crandall, 
who  has  figured  as  maid  of  all  work, 
•*  clerk,"  and  **  bookkeeper  "  for  Mrs. 
Howe,  —  and  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
the  information  and  no -information 
whkk  baa  ainoe  beoome  oommon  prop- 
erty. He  toldbiaexperienoeainarery 
IiTelj  "  local  "  article,  under  the  caption 
How 's  This  for  High  ?  Eight  per  Cent, 
a  Month  paid  by  a  South  End  Bank. 
For  Women  Only.  How  this  Kt'marka- 
ble  Enterprise  iii  Couduaed.  Aud  then 
Itrtim  fliat  time  the  tm  of  the  notice, 
faated  within  or  indented  npon  the  oover 
ef  eaah  posa-book,  waa  pnblidy  printed. 
Thia  waa  m  f oUowa : 

nEOULATIONS. 

The  Ladies'  Deposit  is  a  charitable 
inatitntioo  lor  liugle  ladies,  old  and 
yowBg. 


No  deposit  received  less  than  two 
hutidred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand. Interest  at  the  rate  of  $b.UU  on 
a  hundred  per  moni^  Is  paki  every  three 
moDtha  in  adranoe.  TIm  principal  ean 
be  withdimwii  npon  eall  any  day  oioepl 
Sonday. 

No  deposit  received  from  perMM 

owning  a  house. 

Oflioe  hours  from  nine  to  twelve 
one  to  four  [or  sometimes  five]  p.  m. 

TIm  promitaory  note^  alao  given  to 
each  depositor,  tan  as  loUows: ^ 

LADIES'  DEPOSIT. 
£.  C.  HowB  £or  V..  A.  RooeR.s],  PKRAinR!«T. 

Boston,  ,  188  . 

TVelve  asonths  after  date  I  promise 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  —  »  — — « 
handled  doUara.   Value  received. 

(Signed.)  8.  B.  Howe  [or  J.  A. 
Gould],  Apjent ;  or  (rarely)  A.  8. 
Ckahdall,  Clerk. 

The  reporter's  interview  with  Miss 
Orandall  was  detailed  very  amndngly, 
and  special  attentioa  was  called  to  her 
answers  made  to  plain  qnestiona  as  to 

how  it  was  possible  to  pay  SQch  interest, 
and  who  her  references  were  :  '*  We 
never  disclose  the  uu-tlKxIs  by  which  we 
do  busine&s ; "  "We  do  not  solicit;* 
**  You  need  not  deposit  unless  you  wish ;  ** 
«  We  never  give  references,"  eto.,  ete. 
The  tone  of  the  article  was  contempt 
uous  and  incredulous,  but  the  fiMJt  waa 
plainly  stated  —  and  quite  properly,  too, 
—  that  up  to  date  none  of  the  promises 
of  tiie  concern  hud  been  known  to  he 
broken.  On  the  following  day,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1880,  another  short « local  **  ap> 
peered,  reporting  some  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
own  dark  sentences,  in  which  she  re> 
lerred  to  the  Alexandrian  ori<;in  of  her 
enterprise,  "  which  was  lon<»  known  "  in 
Virginia  '*  as  the  Quaker  Aid  Society," 
spoke  of  it  as  a  charity,  and  rcliisrd  to 
tell  how  her  funds  were  invested,  because 
tkt  W(U  afraid  of  the  dispkaimm  9f  ktr 
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iuprrt'nr  offtrrrs.  (A  remark ultly  fiiio 
touch  of  invention  even  for  Mrs.  lluwe!) 
This  second  arlicle  dijscluiined  any  in- 
tent of  reflecting  unfaTonbly  upon  IfiN 
CnuideirB  personal  eberaeter,  bnt  in  • 
Tiriety  of  wnyi  expressed  or  implied 
the  reporter^i  conviction  that  the  con- 
cern was  a  fraud.  On  Saturduy,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1880,  the  Herald  —  as  an  act  of 
fairness,  no  doubt  —  printed  a  letter 
from  Mn,  Howe  replying  to  Iti  ililot* 
nrea.  Thit  letter  it  a  eurioti^,  and  but 
for  the  prime  necessity  of  condensaUon 
should  be  given  here  in  full.  In  its 
composition  Mrs.  Howe  probably  had 
much  assistance,  —  not  ini[)rol)ahly  the 
assistance  of  some  legal  gentleman, — 
and  ita  style  ia  nally  admirable  in  re- 
ipeet  of  Tigor  and  eondseness.  Tlie 
snbatanoe  of  ber  answer  was  thu :  that 
Ae  men  had  better  ntt<>nd  to  their  own 
eonoerns  ;  tliat  .she  did  not  do  a  general 
banking  business,  did  not  have  a  sign 
ou  her  house,  did  not  in  any  way  **  solicit " 
deporita  of  anybody,  kept  all  her  prom- 
ises, and  had  been  guilty,  so  far  as  she 
could  discover,  of  no  ofllense  ezeq»t  that 
ol  refusing  to  disclose  to  prying  report- 
ers  the  nietho(N  hy  which  she  manajred 
her  private  affairs.  The  master  stroke 
of  the  letter  was  in  one  of  its  first  sen- 
tences, in  which  she  spoke  of  "  the  writ- 
er" of  the  articles  in  the  Herald  as 
**prudentiy  refrtumny  from  ang  direct 
tharge  of  dishonesty,  while  insinuating 
Buch  a  charge."  Tiie  Ilerall  tliereupon 
dropped  the  matter,  and  Mrs.  Howe  was 
thus  left  Willi  the  last  word,  in  which 
she  had  bidden  the  paper  mind  its  own 
business,  had  assumed  a  most  magnifi- 
cent air  of  indiHerMioa  to  public  patron- 
age, and  had  said  almost  in  terms  that 
she  was  ready  with  an  action  for  lil)el 
against  the  newspaper  which  dared  di- 
rectly to  assail  the  honesty  of  her  en- 
terprise. The  effect  of  all  this  upon 
many  of  the  simpler  readers  of  the  paper 
must  have  been  to  display  Mrs.  Howe 
in  the  I^it  of  an  injured  and  defiant- 
ly Tirtoons  woman,  while  it  adveriised 


her  scheme  in  a  seciuetive  fashion  as 
one  which  bad  always  kept  it«  splendid 
promises.  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  tnw 
have  often  boasted  of  the  good  which 
oame  to  them  from  this  their  first  pas- 
sage at  anna  with  a  newspaper.  Their 
testimony  is  generally  of  little  worth,  and 
the  po$t  hoc  is  not  to  Imj  confounded  with 
the  prnpfer  hoc,  hut  it  is  un(|Uestionably 
true  that  the  rush  of  depositors  was  in 
the  year  1880,  and  after  the  pnblioatioB 
of  the  Herald's  artidea.  Of  the  aevaa 
hundred  and  thirty  women  who  had 
proved  their  claims  in  insolvency  against 
Mrs.  Howe's  estate  at  the  adjourned 
second  meeting,  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  had  begun  to  deposit  be- 
fon  the  middle  of  Janoary,  1880.  Tte 
faet  was  that  in  the  Herald,  as  in  masy 
other  leadbg  newspapers,  a  sharp  di»> 
tinetiott  was  made  between  the  local 
news  **  and  '*  editorial  "  departraents- 
The  story  of  the  Ladies'  Deposit  was 
told  as  a  matter  of  news  by  a  reporter, 
whose  strictures  were  in  fact,  in  spite  of 
oocaaional  flippancy  of  phrase,  aoud, 
sensihle,  and  full  of  wise  warning.  Mia. 
Howe's  threat  waa  ol  oourse  hnweath 

consideration,  but  for  some  reason  or 
no  reason  the  matter  was  not  taken  up 
editorially,  and  the  Herald  as  a  paper 
did  not  throw  ita  weight  against  the 
swindle.  If  in  the  begbning  of  the  year 
1880  it  had  begun  a  resolute  and  per- 
sistent attack,  there  is  littl.'  reason  to 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  business 
would  have  succumbed  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  honest  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty liave  been  saved  some  thousands  of 
doilars  of  ita  earnings. 

The  Ladiea*  Deposit  now  began  to 
bud  and  bourLreon  like  a  healthy  young 
bay-tree.  In  the  spring  of  1880  Mrs. 
Howe  found  her  quarters  in  Garland 
Street  quite  too  contracted  for  her  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  for  her  personal  com- 
fort, and  looked  about  her  for  a  mora 
spadous  and  elegant  estaUishment.  She 
discovered  a  house  suited  to  her  mind 
in  a  beautiful  block  on  Franklin  SquN^ 
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and  without  an  instant's  haggling  about 
pric«  agreed  to  pay  the  owner  —  a  gen- 
tieman  of  high  standing,  who  knew  at 
Ike  liiiM  nothing  of  W  ezoept  tluit  she 
wan  n  Httln  denf,  v«rj  divil,  «iid  ezoend* 
ingly  flush  with  her  money  —  the  sum 
he  asked,  which  was  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Her  only  stipulation  was  that 
he  and  his  family  should  vacate  the 
premises  within  a  fortnight,  it  being,  as 
•he  mid,  neooMnrj  that  she  should  take 
poaaeirinn  al  onee.  Bariona  Ulnett  in 
the  gendenan'a  lunQ  j  aude  hu  pnNnpt 
removal  impossible,  and  he  rapposed 
their  busint  ss  relations  had  been  ended 
at  once  and  forever:  but  Mrs.  Howe, 
with  scarcfly  a  pau!>e,  renewed  the  ne- 
gotiations, wiiich  at  a  lirst  interview  she 
Imd  begim  hot  nevar  oompleted,  for  the 
pwchaaaof  another  and  stiU  liner  bowe 
hdo^jiag  to  the  same  genUeman  and 
in  the  same  block.  His  price  for  this 
baiiding  and  its  lot  —  which  were  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
East  Brookline  streets  —  was  forty  thou- 
sand doUars.  He  mentioned  this  as  the 
aomwhioli  he  wished  to  get,  the  amomit 
haia|[  eoosiderafal j  lata  than  he  had 
etlgiBnlly  paid,  and  oaed  no  persuasion 
or  argument  whatever.  Indeed,  he 
needed  to  use  none ;  he  had  scarcely 
named  his  price  before  Mrs.  Howe  had 
closcti  with  him,  and  but  for  his  scru- 
ple«  would  have  paid  him  a  oonsidera- 
hle  pait  of  the  porehaie  mooaj  on  the 
apei.  Within  a  di^  or  two  the  did  pi^ 
him  Ae  entire  amoant  due  for  his  eq- 
uity —  twenty  thousand  dollars  —  in 
hundnvl  dollar  bills,  bunched  together 
with  rubber  elastics,  and  produced,  ap- 
parently, from  the  depths  of  a  bureau 
drawer.  A  few  heera  hUer  the  had  also 
tattled  with  the  mortgagee  for  his  twen- 
rytfwtand  duller  nlafm,  and  the  heoae 
&n<l  laad,  Na  2  Eaat  BrooUine  Strang 
Bohton.  were  the  nnencumbered  prop- 
erty of  Sarah  K.  Howe,  wife  of  Flori- 
muud  L.  Howe,  then  registered  by  lier- 
aeif  at  the  City  Clerk's  othce  as  a  mar- 
Mi  WOOMO,  carrying  oa  the  boifaMM  of 


"  financial  agent.**  The  estate  was  as- 
sesseil  that  year  at  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars,  but  Mrs.  Howe,  as  can  readily 
be  imagined,  was  quite  iudifbrant  to  any 
trilling  qaeslion  of  foorteen  thontand 
dollars,  more  or  less.  The  deed  was 
passed  May  13,  1880,  and  directly  aft- 
erward Mrs.  Howe,  her  retinue  of  fe- 
male servants  and  assistant",  her  hus- 
band, her  Ladies'  Deposit  and  its  funds 
and  eifectti  were  transported  to  their 
anmptoona  new  qoarten.  A  good  deal 
of  money  had  been  expended  on  rapaii% 
on  a  new  coiMervatory,  and  on  plantt* 
pictures,  plate,  an<l  furniture.  The  entire 
establishment,  real  and  personal,  must 
have  cost  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
2^othing  succeeds  like  success,  and  busi- 
natt  now  intraaaed  enonnonsly.  Branch 
oflloea  wece  ettahlithed  at  New  Bedford, 
and  at  Ko.  77  Watt  Brookline  Straet, 
Botton.  Mn,  HowOi  who  had  previ- 
ously seemed  a  little  shy  of  the  eye  of 
society,  during  the  summer  of  1880  ven- 
turetl  into  a  modest  watering-place  or 
two ;  everywhere  living  in  a  generous 
way,  spending  freely  and  with  hudly 
oattotation,  and,  at  the  almoner  or  cat^ 
ier  of  an  orientally  munificent  eharity  or 
bank,  bearing  her  blushing  social  honors 
—  with  becoming  indifference — thick 
upon  her.  The  autumn  came,  and  with 
it  a  killing  frost,  which  nipped  the  root 
of  all  her  gains  and  glories. 

The  deatmotion  of  the  Ladiaa' 
podt  waa  the  remaritable  reinlt,  aa  The 
Nation  well  expressed  it,  of  a  convio- 
tion  by  newtpaper."  The  truth  about 
Mrs.  Howe  was  simply  this  :  that  she 
was  a  miserable  old  rogue,  who,  heggared 
in  reputation  and  poor  as  a  church 
monse»  had  opened  a  swindling  saringt 
bank,  and  canght  the  tarings  of  deposit 
era  by  a  promise,  which  the  could  not 
perform,  to  pay  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  interest  a  year;  capital 
she  liad  none,  save  her  own  inventive 
impudence  and  audacity ;  she  had  no 
more  hold  upou  thu  Quakers  than  she 
had  upon  die  Pope;  and  the  «chatilif 
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fund  of  a  milliitn  and  a  half,"  which  she 
bad  often  dechirod  to  be  the  support  of 
ler  inttitBtioa,  was  m  hMmtiaa 
9t  h«r  hnimt  tiMre  beia^  m  Mohftuid 
of  (be  Mnoaiit  of  even  a  fivo-eent  piecei. 
Tbe  object  of  the  whole  scheme  was  just 
to  enable  her  and  her  satellites  to  live 
easily  on  other  people's  money.  All 
this  is  quite  plain  now,  and  many  a 
reader  of  Tbe  AUantic  will  tay,  wUk  a 
ahrig,  thai  H  was  equally  pUua  to  fao- 
pla  of  oonunoB  Mma  aioe  moollit  ago^ 
or  lha  ■oaunt  they  read  the  "  regula- 
tion **  promises  of  tlie  Indies'  Deposit. 
No  doul)t ;  but  many  things  which  are 
plain  to  the  sensible  and  thoughtful  re- 
qoure  demonstiatkm  to  tbe  foolisb  or 
beedl«i»  Tba  taek  nndertakaa  bj  Ike 
Boetoo  DdljAdmtiMT  laatfall  seemed 
lormidablo  tbeo :  tha  inlslligenoe  of  tbe 
eOBHDDnnity  was  all  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  tbe  paper,  but  the  amount  of  dullness 
and  folly  to  be  encountered  could  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  half  of 
a  miUioB  of  doUais  had  bean  actoaUj 
faMnMtad  to  Ifrs.  Howa  by  bar  dapas. 
And  A»  and  hsr  gang  defended  tbem- 
aslves,  of  coafSOitothe  very  best  of  their 
ability  ;  not  very  cleverly,  it  is  true,  but 
with  home  low  cunning,  and  with  the 
fury  of  rogues  wbo  knew  that  their  all 
was  at  staka^  The  DaUy  Advartisar, 
as  it  hfippiHMMlj  praetieaUy  s^'ttft^nflil  tha 
bordea  of  tha  struggle  in  behalf  of  tha 
public,  —  many  other  journals  giving 
their  countenance  and  lim(!ly  sympathy, 
but  none  other  keeping  the  sword  in 
baud,  —  and  the  triumph  of  Uie  paper 
bars  slrikiug  taslinooy  to  tba  powar  of 
lha  press  ia  Aassiea  when  wielded  v%- 
orously,  persistently,  and  courageously, 
in  the  iatoiosis  oi  hoaas^  aad  sauiid 
sense. 

The  chronoloiry  of  this  campaign 
against  evil  is  worth  u  glance.  On  h  ri- 
.  day,Septsad)ar24»188(MhaIiadias*Da- 
posil  wws  at  tha  ansa  ol  Its  prosperiqr, 
having,  Maoiding  to  tha  best  estimato 
that  can  be  made,  about  twelve  bun- 
diad  deDosiloEBB  to  whom  is  owad 


$.500,000,  and  was  attracting  new  cus- 
tomers at  tbe  rate  of  about  a  dozen  per 
dien.  Qs  the  aast  day  (Saturday,  siop- 
tanbtr  2Mi)  tba  Advertiser  piintadHa 
irst  article  upon  tha  swiadle^  and  fcr 
tbe  succeeding  three  weeks  never  onoa 
intermitted  its  attack.  On  Tues^lay  or 
Wednesflay  (September  2«th  or  2Uth)  a 
*'  run  "  begau  upon  tbe  concern,  which 
ooatanoed  throi^^boat  tba  waak,  laacfe^ 
btg  its  height  on  Fridsj,  whs*  tha  sob 
ptid  oat  sssmmtnil,  aeooiding  to  Mim 
Crandall's  subsequent  sworn  testimony, 
to  alxHit  $10,000,  and  resulting  in  the  re- 
turn U)  depositors  of  a  probable  total  of 
nearly  $80,000.  On  Monday,  October 
4tb,  Mrs.  Howe  annoonoed  a  partial 
aaspansioBof  paj  luswls  i  aad  this  pHwad 
to  ba  final,  aaosjpt  as  to  the  pajiatnl  af 
interest  and  of  priadpal  daa^  aaaasdiaf 
to  the  terms  of  her  promissory  notes,  all 
of  which  were  for  one  year,  ami  very 
few  of  which  had  then  matured.  A  pro- 
Dunciamento  that  she  would  pay  all 
dains "legally  daa'was  mada through 
the  Boitoa  Globe,  aad.was  evidaoUy 
temed  after  taking  Isgal  advice.  Nat 
sound  advice,  however ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, October  9th,  the  Advertiser  pub- 
lished an  opinion  of  heven  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  the  city,  to  tbe  effect 
that,  Bolwithslaiiding  her  one-yaar  notos, 
sha  was  immadiataly  liahla  for  priasipal 
dqtosited,  on  the  printed  promise  of  tbe 
pass-books,  "  The  principal  can  be  with- 
drawn upon  call  any  day  except  Sun- 
day." There  was  then  a  tlir<!e  days' 
lull,  of  the  son  which  precedes  a  tiiunder- 
holt.  On  Wadaasday,  October  ISth,  tve 
altsflhinnts  wsra  pal  her  laal  aad 
personal  astate.  On  Thursday,  Oetolwr 
14th,  a  storm  of  legal  process  burst  apSB 
her ;  her  gorgeous  house,  with  its  con- 
tents, came  into  the  hands  of  the  deputy 
sheriffs,  and  tbe  Ladies'  Deposit  was  uo 
atora.  In  Jaal  tfwo  waaks  and  fiva  dsfa 
fiQBt  tha  pabKcalMn  of  lha  Advartiasi^a 
finl  article,  tbe  dusHiailaiP  of  tbe  piw- 
posterous  fraud  known  as  the  "  Tisdisi^ 
JD^poat,"  or  "Waasan'a  Bank,"  wm 
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tchieved.  Forttmntoly  for  tho  interests 
of  justice,  the  one  thing  which  remained 
to  tio  was  done ;  and  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  Bin.  Sarah  E.  Howt  and  Mit. 
Jolk  A.  Goiid  (Um  kttor  a  woBMi  who 
had  heU  tha  potkioB  of  flmmnte  in  the 
pirataiUp  far  aeifwl»oa*hi,  and  whose 
ftijjnature  as  **  agent "  was  npon  moat  of 
the  deposit  notes)  were  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  district  attorney,  upon  the 
complaiiit  of  several  of  their  victims, 
««»«  hdd  to  bail  hilfae  ram  of  920,000 
aad  $10,000  fMpOQtivel7,aad  in  daCralt 
of  raeh  bail  wwe  Mttt  to  the  jail  of  fiof- 
Irik  Coonty. 

Leaving  these  two  ladies  thus  secure- 
ly lodged  for  a  little  while,  let  us  now  re- 
tarn  to  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  the 
**baDk,"  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
pkaoooBSBa  oooneoted  thwew§th«  JBvt 
tot  it  aoBBM  jnopor  to  ahow,  lo  €v  at 
may  be,  the  nature  and  scope  of  Mrs. 
Howe*s  fraudulent  mdertaking,  and 
something  of  the  career  and  character 
of  the  woman  herself.  The  trick,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  is  not  a  new  one,  but  has 
been  played  succetsfully  at  least  once 
within  the  pail  twen^<4Te  yean  in 
e«h  of  the  eoutriea  of  I^nea,  Italy, 
and  Bavaria.  Its  l:\test  European  lom, 
Uie  "  Dachau  bank  "  of  an  ex-actress, 
Adele  Spitzeder,  which  was  operated  in 
Munich  from  18(»9  to  1872,  and  by 
which  the  Bavarians  were  cheated  ont 
of  aiDioae  ef  deUan,  ia  fatrhuhsaUy 
the  Boat  hitewrthig  of  theae  awindlea, 
sad  ia  ipeehdly  ee  to  at  beoanse  it  had 
so  many  points  in  common  with  tlie  Lih 
dies'  Deposit  of  Boston.  No  one.  in- 
deed, who  has  studied  the  stories  of  the 
two  together  can  doubt  that  in  some 
way  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly, 
MdeiB  Bpitaedar^  plan  waa  the  in- 
ififatien  and  nodal  of  If n.  Howe^a. 
Beth  opened  banin  of  deposit,  prondaed 
preposterooa  letaiiiB  of  interest,  and 
•occe«<«fully  invited  loans  of  money  from 
the  public.  Neither  had  any  pecuniary 
capital,  or  offered  any  security,  the  sole 
j«i  nAcient  reiianoe  of  each  beii^ 


upon  her  own  impudence  and  the  com- 
bined cupidity  and  credulity  of  her  cus- 
tomers. Each  made  friends  by  playing 
I^i^^  Bonntif ul  ap(m  occasion,  luMl 
m  mixed  party  of  goDa  and  knatea  eoB»» 
mitted  to  her  OMae^  drew  heraelf  oot  of 
poverty  and  into  luxurious  comfort  by 
means  of  her  bank,  ended  her  career 
in  prison,  and  left  assets  enough  behind 
her  to  pay  her  creditors  a  dividend  of 
about  five  per  cent.  The  absolute  ee- 
aentialB  to  loug-continoed  aaeooM,  at 
eeeh  awindler  knew,  were  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  lidioiloiit  rate  of  it^- 
ulated  interest,  and  the  prompt  pan^ 
ishraent  in  a  depositor  of  any  want  of 
faith  Ity  a  return  of  her  principal  atid 
a  haughty  refusal  ever  to  resume  busi- 
ness relations  with  her.  This  latter  op- 
eratioo,  a  very  shrewd  kind  of  moral 
•'bnlldoamg,''  Mrs.  Howe  and  bar  assbl- 
ants  used  to  perform  magniAoently  and 
with  great  effect.  Each  ooonted  with 
certainty  upon  a  very  rare  withdrawal 
of  principal,  so  long  as  the  extraordi- 
nary interest  was  paid  and  the  custom- 
er's confidence  was  untliaken.  Many 
persons — and  the  writer  admits  to  be- 
ing one— at  irat  fonnd  alittle  diflkal^ 
in  understanding  how  snoh  a  ooneem 
could  pay  twenty-four  per  cent,  a  month 
quarterly  in  advance,  even  for  a  ajuple 
of  years,  without  investing  its  funds  or 
receiving  help  from  without.  But  the 
explanation  is  really  qaite  afaaple :  wlien 
enee  the  popular  faith  begins  to  be  ee* 
tabMshed  in  saeh  a  bank,  the  principal 
iows  in  for  amne  time  in  an  erer- 
increasing  stream,  and  for  quite  a  long 
period  there  is  more  than  enough  money 
always  on  hand  to  meet  the  current  de- 
mand for  interest,  and  leave  the  oper* 
ator  a  handsome  margin  for  silks,  jew* 
efary,  hot4io«se  flowers,  and  all  other 
proper  living  ezpens6S»  —  altlioagh,  ef 
oourse,  at  every  moment  the  concern  is 
in  fact  utterly  insolvent.  In  tho  case  of 
the  Tjadies'  Depo^^it  some  of  the  figures 
already  given  illustrate  this  well  enough  : 
the  number  of  depositors  in  1880  was 
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five  times  as  great  as  in  1879,  and  the 
receipts  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
former  year  were  tlieref<n«  far  more 
Ihui  enongh  by  theniMlvea  to  meet  all 
the  denumde  lor  inteteal  then  aoembg 
on  depotita  of  1 870,  to  take  care  of  the 
venal  small  witii<lrawal  of  principal,  and 
to  pive  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  friends 
everything  which  they  needed  for  their 
oomforu  To  keep  such  a  concern  alive 
there  mnat  be  a  like  increaM  of  ftefNuitt 
apon  a  geometrie  ratio  all  the  time,  and 
•aoha  rate  of  advance  cannot  possibly 
be  maintained  for  many  years.  The 
longer  tiie  tiling  hihU  the  wider  is  the 
circle  of  its  linal  di^aiiter  and  injustice, 
and  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  honest 
man,  whaterer  tlw  duty  of  hooMt  woa^ 
an  may  be,  ia  to  destroy  rach  an  en- 
terprice  as  soon  as  it  is  unearthed.  Mrs. 
Howe  quite  surpassed  Miss  Spitzeder  in 
scrupulous  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  their 
common  scheme.  The  latter  sornftinies 
—  thougli  rarely,  to  bo  sure  — made  iu- 
vettmentt  ol  her  deposited  fondtt  the 
former  never  did  rach  a  thing,  except* 
ing  once,  vhen  she  lent  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  a  furniture  dealer ;  and 
her  I^idies'  Deposit  had  not  a  single 
cent  of  "fVjcom*',"  in  the  bunker's  sense 
of  the  word.  Mrs.  ilowe,  in  fact,  car- 
ried on  her  bntineM  in  all  its  branehei 
with  appropriately  Spartan  simplidty. 
She  took  her  deporiton'  money ;  kept 
it  in  the  drawers  of  a  chiffonitre  in 
the  business  parlor  by  day,  as  ]\Irs. 
Gould  has  often  suid,  carried  it  off  in 
baskets  at  night,  and  put  it  somewhere 
— probably  wider  her  bed — for  safe 
keeping;  paid  out  interest  and  pHndpal 
from  it  wlien  there  were  calls  for  radi 
disbursement's ;  bought  her  own  house 
and  land  and  furniture  and  Bxturc^  with 
it;  and  always  treated  it  entirely  as  her 
own,  —  which,  indeed,  in  an  important 
sense,  it  was.  For  this  sort  of  banking 
none  of  the  frippery  of  modem  masan- 
liae  book<4eeping  was  needed,  and  none 
wa<;  used;  tlie  accounts  of  a  Fiji  Island 
fish  dealer  coold  not  liave  been  kept 


more  simply  tlian  those  of  Mrs.  Howe, 
the  Boston  "  financial  agent,"  and  Miss 
Crandall,  who  testified  in  oonrt  that  slie 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
day-book  and  a  ledger,  was  the  ▼eiy 
woman  to  serve  as  her  chi^  deik. 
Such  a  system  of  accounts  works  p^ 
culiarly  well  wlx  n  the  hank  ends  as 
the  Ladies'  Deposit  ende<i.    At  the  ad- 
journed third  meeting  of  its  creditors 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  dahns, 
aggvegatbg  jnst  abont  $271,000,  had 
been  presente<l  ;  it  may  be  guessed  that 
about  three  huudre<l  depositors  have  got 
the  $100,000  or  so  which  was  due  them 
in  full,  and  that  perhaps  two  hundred 
others  have  never  offered  their  claims. 
On  the  credit  side  there  is — <»■  rather 
was  —  the  forty-thoosand  dollar  boose, 
which  has  recently  brought,  by  it.s  sale 
at  auction,  $21,000,  out  of  which  $1000 
has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Howe  for  the  re- 
lease uf  his  courtesy,  and  $5000  ol>- 
tained  from  the  sale  of  the  furniture : 
only  that  sand  notbbg  more*  How  the 
rest  of  the  money  went  the  **  hooka  "  of 
the  concern  of  course  give  no  idea,  and 
nobody  knows  or  will  ever  know  ;  Mrs. 
Howe  and  her  followers  and  friends  had 
two  jolly  years  out  of  it.  at  all  events, 
and  some  of  ihem  very  likely  could  ac- 
count for  certain  thousands,  if  they  had 
a  mind.    Mrs.  Howe's  sdMme  abo 
wwked  a  peooliar  kind  of  inTerted  hi^ 
wayman's  justice,  as  we  Icnow:  siietoek 
from  the  poor  to  fjive  to  the  poor,  so 
that  divers  of  her  early  customers  got 
their  money  back  again  twice  over ;  and 
perhaps  some  of  her  humble  depositorB» 
who  lost  all  they  gave  her,  can  derive  a 
little  cool  OMufort  from  the  thought  that 
a  portion  of  their  hard  earnings  were 
handed  over  to  a  fellow-toiler  who  had 
previously  drawn  two  hundred  per  cent, 
on  her  principal.   In  audacity  the  Ger- 
man operator  somewhat  surpassed  her 
Amnrifan  inutator,  but  in  canning  tlm 
latter  absolutely  excelled.  ICrs.  Howe 
»-or  whoever  elaborated  the  original 
oonoepliott  of  her  bank  — -  recogniand 
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the  decided  nqicriority  in  Mosibilkf 

and  inqaisitiveness  of  the  average  Bos- 
ton Ian  over  the  average  Bavarian,  and 
her  operations  were  conducted,  espe- 
cmllj  at  first)  with  an  almost  exquisite 
ted.  The  ur  ol  loieafe  Hid  oojimm 
with  which  the  nMuuganieiit  enreloped 
itself  acted  like  magia  upon  the  eredn* 
litj  of  the  ordinary  uneducated  wonuui* 
Mi!^s  Susan  Smith  went  to  the  Ladies* 
I>e{K>sit  with  her  two  hundred  dollars 
in  her  pocket,  a  little  timoroos,  some* 
what  dubious,  rather  iucreduloiis.  To 
her  surprise^  the  IoiiimI  Chat  her  potioiH 
age  WM  bj  no  mMu  idicited,— wai 
not  even  wished,  nnleie  ehe  wm  exacts 
It  the  right  sort  of  woman  and  precisely 
met  some  four  or  five  conditions.  In  a 
few  moments  she  began  to  bum  with 
desire  to  enter  the  inclosure  thus  jeal- 
ooslj  guarded;  and  If  lbs  aneeeeded 
— aa  aha  geneially  did  in  the  end  — 
in  persuading  the  person  in  ehaige  to 
take  lier  little  all,  she  departed  with  a 
sense  of  deep  gratitude  that  she  had 
been  permitted  to  become  a  depositor. 
The  ?:iine  idea,  a  little  varied,  was 
be^iuuiuily  carried  out  in  the  request, 
deUealelj  hot  flrmly  made  In  almoat 
efetj  eaae»  tliat  tlie  ooatonier  wonld  not 
gossip  about  the  Ladies'  Deposit.  If,  in- 
deed, ahe  had  e  pavtionlar  lenale  friend, 
who  was  excessively  worthy  and  great- 
ly in  need,  and  who  happened  to  have 
two  hundred  dollars  or  more,  such  a 
friend  might,  as  a  favor,  be  very  quietly 
intened  of  the  privileges  of  the  estah* 
liahmens;  hot  there  waa  to  be  no  bab- 
bling into  the  world'a  rude  ear  about 
thaaa  aacred  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  All 
this  showed  a  fine  knowledfjo  of  human 
nature,  and  in  practice  worked  charm- 
ingly ;  the  method  resembling  that  ofteu 
need  m  aelliug  ticketa  lo  a  charity  ball, 
where  it  la  mjateriowl j  wUspered  to  n 
few  that  the  ooapaa  j  wHl  he  Mry  select, 
and  admissions  ««y  hard  to  procure, 
yice  little  poiuts  were  also  made  in  fix- 
ing the  minimum  deposit  at  two  hundred 
dollars.,  and  the  maximum  at  one  thoa- 
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aand  dollars.  Mrs.  Howe  did  not  pro- 
pose to  bother  with  the  small  savings  of 
the  virtuous  poor,  —  only  with  good 
large  lumps ;  and  the  naming  of  the 
larger  sum  seemed  business-like  and. 
haraunioaa  with  the  *<  charity  "  idefc 
The  story  about  the  huge  Quaker  fdnd 
upon  which  the  estaUialmient  rested, 
and  the  accompanying  theory  that  the 
Ladies'  Deposit  was  a  charity,  appears 
to  have  been  Mrs.  Howe's  one  conces- 
sion to  the  reasoning  powers  of  her  cus- 
tomers :  it  was  a  small  concession,  and, 
as  Mrs.  Howe  now  sees,  ought  never 
to  have  been  made.  The  aoheme  of 
the  Ladies'  Deposit  as  a  badness  enter- 
prise was  on  its  face  so  monstrous  and 
so  hopelessly  incapable  of  explanation 
that  its  manajier  seems  to  have  doubt- 
ed  its  ability  to  stand  aloue  iu  Boston. 
Spitzeder,  who  never  oonoeded  anything, 
to  the  inteiligoioe  of  her  cUenta,  ooold 
have  ^ven  onr  countrywoman  n  leaaon. 
on  this  point  Mrs.  Howe  should  sim- 
ply have  replied  to  all  questions,  "  I  do 
not  disclose  my  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  not  care  for  your  patron- 
age ;  "  in  every  other  respect  she  should' 
have  done  eiaotly  what  she  did*  The- 
prosperity  of  the  Ladies'  Deposit  VFonld' 
have  been  a  little  dower  in  coming,  bat 
it  would  have  come ;  and,  though  the 
bank  must  of  course  have  exploded  just 
the  same,  its  president  need  never  liave 
suffered  tlie  disgrace  of  imprisonment  for 
"  false  pretenses."  There  was,  however, 
one  f eatore  of  Mrs*  Howe's  plan  whichi 
waa  both  masterly  and  nniqne^  and 
which  gave  what  the  patent  lawyers  call 
"  novelty  '*  to  her  improvement  upon 
the  Spitzeder  invention.  Tho  Bavarian 
took  money  from  higli  and  low  and 
rich  and  poor,  from  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  the  American  kept  a  bank  of 
women,  by  women  and  for  women,  sim- 
ply and  lolely*  Howe,  whose  con« 
tempt  for  her  sex's  powers  of  under- 
standing was  evidently  thorough  and 
profound,  reasoned  out  the  most  orig- 
inal feature  oi  her  plan  in  this  way: 
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"  To  achieve  sticcoss  in  a  cornmunitj  so 
shrewd  and  enlightened  as  tliis,  I  must 
oooflne  my  dealin^^  to  those  who  as  a 
dsM  we  in  InuiMH  afftin  tlw  motl 
erednlofUy  the  mott  ignorant,  and  the 
least  protected,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  nn- 
oarried  women  and  widows,  in  hamble 
or  moderate  cirrnmstances."  If  it  had 
been  practicable  to  weed  out  fathers, 
brothers,  sons,  and  sweethearts,  as  well 
M  hubeiids,  from  among  her  eoiMtite- 
ents,  she  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
l^ad  to  do  so;  bat  rach  a  wholesale 
ezetoiion  would  have  been  Mupkioiu, 
and  would  have  left  her  very  few  pa- 
trons ;  sinijle  women  and  widows,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  numerous,  and  natu- 
rally  the  recipients  of  "  charity."  But 
Mrs.  Howe  always  remained  troe  to  her 
diatrost  and  dread  of  the  ereatoie  man, 
and  in  many  cases,  when  lier  fingers 
must  have  itched  to  get  hold  ot  a  bunch 
of  bank  bills,  she  prudently  "  forbore  " 
their  "  touch  upon  her  pulni,"  Ijecause 
she  discovered  iu  the  background  the 
shadow  of  some  Tigoroos  male  person- 
age  whose  inflneoee  with  the  female  ap- 
plicant was  onunonsly  great  It  is  pot- 
ting it  mildly  to  say  that  the  success  of 
her  enterprise  did  not  discredit  the  wi»» 
dom  of  its  most  characteristic  part. 

Mrs.  Howe's  own  pfrsonal  history 
now  demands  a  paragraph  by  itself. 
The  chronicle  is  nnpleasant  in  many 
ways,  but  it  will  not  be  neceaaary  to 
offend  the  taste  of  the  reader  with  its 
most  unsavory  particulars.  Sarah  Emily 
Howe  was  probably  the  daughter  of  a 
man  named  Chase  and  a  woman  named 
Barr,  and  was  probably  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  The  date  of  her  birth  is  of 
no  particolar  consequence  to  the  poUie, 
Imt,  as  she  has  quite  forgotten  it,  and 
represented  on  her  entrance  into  the  jail 
last  fall  that  she  was  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  perhaps  slie  may  herself  l)e  in- 
terested to  learn  tliat  she  is  at  least 
sijcty-two  yean  old,  having  been  married 
fai  Seekonk,  November  88, 1885,  to  one 
James  IC  Solomon,  a  half-faned  negro 
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or  Indian,  who  is  now  living  in  Rhode 
Island.  With  this  man  she  lived  some 
thirteen  years,  and  then  the  pair  sepa- 
rated, the  marriage  baing  nndoabtedly 
mil  and  void,  beeimse  the  aadantatatnto 
against  the  union  of  persons  of  difEarani 
colors  was  in  force  at  the  time  the  cere- 
mony took  place.  She  next  contracted 
a  marriage  with  a  man  name<l  Lane,  or 
Chase,  Mr.  Solomon — And  this  is  the 
only  thoroughly  droO  ineitet  in  her  ca- 
reer—playiog  the  part  of  a  most  act- 
ive and  diligent  prooMler  of  her  second 
union.  Air.  Lane  is  reported  to  have 
died  at  sea ;  her  third  marriage,  which 
was  with  her  present  husband,  Florimund 
L.  Howe,  took  place  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  in  1852,  where  he  was  pursuing 
the  doiAle  vocation  of  hoose-painter  and 
danetn^maslar,  she  die  allied  tndes  of 
clairvoyant  and  fortune>teller.  All  her 
early  life  is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  petty  crime,  of  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  give  the  particulars.  After  her 
final  marriage  she  and  Mr.  Howe  wan- 
dered abont  the  eovitvy  for  seveml  years, 
poking  np  a  pfeearioQS  sobristsnoe.  He 
served  in  the  war  as  a  musician,  was 
honorably  disdiarged  in  1864,  and  soon 
after  the  \v.i\r  came  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  i>efricu<lt;<l  by  relatives.  Her 
behavior,  which  had  often  been  queer  " 
before,  soon  took  on  sDch  extraoidiuary 
shape*  that  an  applieation  was  made  by 
aome  of  her  acqnaintanee  for  her  com- 
mitment as  an  insane  person.  Hercaae 
was  tried  before  Judge  Ames,  of  the  pro- 
bate court,  and  after  a  long  hearing  — 
in  which  she  stoutly,  and  with  the  help 
of  able  counsel,  resisted  the  complain* 
ant's  ebaiges— abe  was  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  1867,  fonnd  insane  by  a  jury  oC 
six  men,  and  sent  to  the  State  Lnnatie 
Asvlum  in  Taunton,  whence,  after  a 
confinement  of  about  two  year^^,  she  was, 
it  is  understood,  discharged  as  *•  well." 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  case  ever 
yet  heard  in  Snffolk  Gomaty  by  a  jury 
of  six,  under  the  atatote  o<  1869,  tonek- 
ing  insane  penona.  In  1871  she  wna 
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i^run  in  Boston  with  her  husband,  and 
did  business  as  a  "  female  physician " 
and  clairvoyant,  t<jld  fortunes  with  cards, 
cact   horoscopes  at   twenty-five  cents 
apiece^  and  in  ihort  praetioedaU  the  arte 
ikft  kneir,  b«t  was  pitiiullj  poor  moat 
of  the  time.  In  1875  slie  oommitted  a 
veiy  elnliorate  set  of  frauds,  which  car- 
ried her  ]»ofore  the  criminal  courts.  She 
had  bought  a  few  hundrcl  dollars'  worth 
of  furniture  from  a  ri'S|M;ctable  latiy,  — 
one  Mrs.  M.,  —  and  was  to  give  back  a 
int  mortgage  for  most  of  the  pnrcbaae 
moa^*  Jut  at  the  fiimitm«  waa  de- 
fivered  Mrs.  IL  iaU  dek,  and  the  mak* 
mg  of  the  mortgage  was  delayed  for  a 
month  or  two,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  Mra.  Howe,  upon  ri'(pjo';t,  executod 
the  promisted  conveyance.    In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  it  appeared  that  Mrs. 
Hoiro  had  slipped  in  no  fewer  than  foor 
emfier  mort^^gea  to  two  other  persona, 
withoQt  diidoaing  the  fact  to  l^Irs.  M., 
baring  execQte<l  one  pair  of  deeds  as 
Sarah  E.  Howe,  and  one  pair  as  Sarah 
E.  C  ha*e,  to  tlie  jrreat  discomtiture  of 
the  person  who  lent  to  her  under  the 
latter  name ;  and  ahe  capped  the  climax 
bj  giving  a  sixth  mortgage  on  the  same 
pnpenj,  signing  tbtrelo  the  name  of 
one  of  her  neif^bors.    It  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  many  different  crimes  Mrs. 
Howe  committ^nl  in  this  affair,  but  she 
was  complained  of  lor  only  one,  —  that 
of   ••  unlawfully  convoying  mortgaged 
property," — was  tried  before  the  mnni- 
cipal  eooft  for  ^imiaal  hosiness  in  Bos- 
ton, oonTieted,  and  sentenced  to  <*one 
year  in  the  common  jail."    From  this 
judgment  she  appealed  to  the  superior 
court,  was  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
five  hundreil  dollars,  and,  being  so  poor 
and  friendless  that  she  could  not  pro- 
eate  bondsamn  even  to  that  amount,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Jail,  and  there  to  remmn 
for  lis  wedts,  pending  her  appeaL  In 
the  superior  court  the  indictment  waa 
ioatMl  to  be  faulty  ;  the  jury,  by  instnio- 
tion  of  the  judge,  brought  her  in  "  not 
guilty,  by  reason  of  a  variance,"  and  she 


was  suffered  to  go  free.  In  1879,  when 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  Ladies'  Deposit 
Ix  gan  to  be  available,  she  settled  with 
Mrs.  M.  for  the  sum  out  of  which  she 
had  thos  prarioosly  defranded  her.  She 
was  suspected,  with  tlie  best  of  reason, 
of  several  other  serious  offenses,  bat  was 
never  convicted  of  any  others,  to  the 
writer's  knowledijo.  This  is  not  the 
career  of  a  great  criminal,  but  of  a  mis- 
erable adventuress,  of  a  woman  always 
sorely  distressed  to  get  a  living,  of  one 
wretdiedly  broogfat  np  and  mnoh  to  be 
I^tied.  8be  had  very  little  early  edu- 
cation, and  renuuns  to  thb  day  illiterate, 
and  in  many  ways  very  ignorant ;  but 
she  has  always  been  a  keen  ob«!erver,  a 
quick  learner,  and  a  shrewd  student  of 
human  nature.  It  would  be  more  near- 
ly correct  to  call  her  unmoral  than  im- 
moral ;  for  from  her  eKtremo  yonth  she 
appeared  to  have  a  serious  constitution- 
al  difficulty  in  dii^ceming  the  Alforence 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  her 
own  property  and  her  neighbor's.  All 
her  thieving  has  been  marked  by  a 
grand  air  of  unconsciousness  rather  than 
by  eager,  covetous  greed.  Her  disposi- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  good-natured 
and  generous,  and  to  show  a  kind  of 
native  hmkomUf  and  at  the  height  of 
her  prosperity  as  a  "banker"  she  be- 
came very  popular  with  a  certain  set, 
which  was  especially  rich  in  mesmrrists, 
iortune-tellers,  and  female  physicians  of 
an  irregular  sort  In  one  respect,  as 
all  disinterested  persons  who  have  known 
her  well  will  testify,  she  is  really  dis- 
tinguished :  she  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
uberant, spontaneous,  imaginative,  and 
urint-cessary  liars  that  ever  breatlied, 
decide<lly  preferring  falsehood  to  the 
truth  even  when  the  two  seem  eijually 
serviceable.  She  has  a  great  natnnd 
gift  of  utterance,  and  a  singolarly  pian- 
sible  manner,  and  has  often  overper- 
suaded  the  incredulous  in  the  very  teeth 
of  their  better  judrrment.  There  is  a 
touch  of  ciaziness  every  now  and  then 
in  her  looks  aud  wordd  which  is  quite 
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turrrre^t'iye  of  tho  Tannton  episode,  but 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  her  pos- 
session of  abuudaut  cuQuiug.  That  she 
it  nol  ft  rogu  of  the  lint  order  een 
be  inferred  from  lier  imreeting  in  her 
own  nemexn  ft  houMi  and  from  her  pej- 
Ing  out  so  much  of  the  Deposit  money 
during  the  run,  instead  of  eloping  with  it. 
Having  sailed  prosperously  so  long,  and 
weathered  one  heavy  gale,  she  evidently 
thought  she  could  save  her  ship  even  in 
ft  great  typhoon ;  ft  deftrer^ighted  itaeal 
wonld  have  seen  that  the  gftme  wns  np. 
Besides  this,  Mrs.  Howe  was  ignorant 
enongh  to  believe  that  her  liouse  could 
not  be  taken  from  her  so  Iodi;  as  she 
had  the  deed  of  it  in  her  pocket.  There 
ia  of  course  great  doubt  whether  a  per- 
•on  of  her  cftlihte  could  have  conoeired 
end  opoftted  the  Ladies'  Depout  with* 
oat  help  from  some  mind  of  greeter 
strength,  and  more  erudition  in  the  art 
of  cheating,  and  this  is  a  doubt  which 
will  very  likely  never  be  solved.  Up  to 
this  time  Mrs.  Howe  is  the  only  person 
who  onn  be  eertnbly  identified  as  tlie 
bmin  end  fingers  of  the  swindle. 

It  would  be  vain  to  ftttempti  in  the 
qiftoe  tliatThe  Atlantic  can  spore,  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  newspaper  work  of 
the  three  weeks  in  which  the  downfall  of 
the  Ladies'  Deposit  was  wrought.  Noth- 
ing at  once  more  excitbg,  varied,  amus- 
ing, pathetic,  initmctive,  end  satisfac- 
tory has  been  Imown  m  tlie  hislorj  of 
our  journalism.  There  were  good  tilings 
about  the  matter  in  all  the  Boston  pa- 
j>or4 ;  bright  bits  came  from  the  country 
towns,  from  New  York  and  the  West, 
and  the  Advertiser  was  filled  from  day 
to  day  with  interesting  and  clever  ard* 
cles.  Sneh  ft  ndlyii^  in  of  volonteer 
correspondents  was  certainly  never  seen 
here  as  to  quality.  Briirht  men  started 
up  like  the  seed  of  Cadmus,  each  with 
some  keen,  or  sensible,  or  witty,  or 
learned  contribution  to  the  war  against 
fraud.  Amongst  them  the  story  of  all 
the  Evropeaa  prototypes  of  Mrs.  Howe*s 
bank  was  vividly  told;  several  of  them. 


who  had  previously  looked  into  and  se^^u 
thnmgli  the  swindle,  told  their  experi- 
ences with  the  lady  *^  managers  ;  "  one 
of  them,  who  signed  himself  <*DrowBy 
State  Street,"  showed  in  figores  which 
most  hftve  given  Mrs.  Howe  ft  cold  shiv- 
er exactly  how  her  scheme  could  be 
made  to  work  in  practice.    Yet  some  of 
the  argument  made  both  by  the  paper 
and  by  its  special  contributors  soems  al- 
most childish  now.  In  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent wftys  the  intelligent  reader  waa 
entreated  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
two  and  two  make  fonr,  always  made 
four,  never  made  five,  or  sixteen,  or 
three  hundred,  or  seven  thousand.  Mrs. 
Howe  was  handled  rather  gingerly  at 
first,  as  if  there  were  a  bare  possibility 
that  she  might  be  something  better  than 
ft  Uiief.  Her  Qpaker  fond  of  ft  million 
and  ft  half  was  discussed  at  times  almost 
gravely,  and  readers  were  requested  to 
consider  whether  it  was  likely  that  such 
a  sect  ever  had  such  a  fund,  or  would 
ever  have  such  a  fund,  or  would  intrust 
such  ft  fund  if  th^  had  it  to  such  a  wom- 
anasMrs.  Howe^  or  wonld  leave  it  with- 
out watching  it,  etc,  etc.    Pretty  soon 
Mrs.  Howe  was  challenged  to  tell  what 
her  investments  were,  who  subscrib*^ 
to  the  Quaker  foundation,  how  she  bad 
climbed  from  jjenury  to  luxurious  ease 
in  three  years,  and  where  she  got  the 
money  to  buy  her  fifty-thousand-doUar 
house.  The  air,  indeed»  was  vocal  witk 
challenges  to  common  sense^  and  dumb 
while  the  answers  were  awaited.  In 
spite  of  the  self-control  generally  prac- 
ticed, the  thorough  contempt  of  most  of 
the  male  writers  for  the  credulity  of  the 
female  victims  often  cropped  out  It 
had  come  to  light  that  Mrs.  Howe's  cus- 
tomers—  who,  although  prindpally  in 
Boston  and  its  suburbs,  were  scattered 
widely  through  the  rest  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Kngland  —  were  comite*! 
by  hundreds,  and  included  many  ladies 
of  good  social  position,  acme  teadiers, 
and  a  few  authors  and  artists ;  that  for 
about  six  months  there  had  been  a  per> 
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feet  craze  among  women  to  become  de- 
positors ;  and  that  divers  of  them  had 
begged  and  besought  their  male  friends 
to  lend  then  money  at  six  per  cent  in 
Older  tluit  tlie j  might  live  on  the  ninety 
per  cent  of  profit  to  be  made  \rf  the  de- 
posit. Ooe  old  woman  was  discovered 
who  had  mortga<red  all  her  worldly  pos- 
sessions for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  hand- 
ed the  sum  over  to  Mrs.  Howe  without 
a  tremor.  One  person,  who  had  made 
s  like  depoait  of  all  she  was  worth,  was 
reported  to  have  gone  to  Europe,  where 
■he  found  it  easy  to  live  on  her  income 
of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per 
annum.  The  idea  that  there  was  any 
dej^radation  in  being  pensioners  upon 
**  charity  "  never  occurred,  so  far  as  the 
writer  hae  heard,  to  any  of  Mrs.  How^s 
enstomirs, — not  even  to  those  who  were 
weU  to  do  and  qoite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  The  men  sneered 
at  all  this  so  contemptuously  that  the 
•polcen  rejoinders  were  generally  meek 
and  timid.  Generally,  but  not  always. 
2<«ot  a  few  of  the  customers  mustered 
the  coarage  to  say  thmr  souls  were  their 
own,  and  some  of  them  even  wmtfarther 
than  that  At  the  bank  itself  evexy  day, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  "  mn,"  dozens  of 
energetic  females  were  to  be  seen,  furious 
at  the  papers,  sorry  for  the  "  persecuted  " 
manager,  and  firmer  than  ever  iu  their 
faith  in  the  Ladies'  Deposit  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  lift  their  hands  to 
heaven  and  implore  its  conlinned  blessing 
npon  Mrti.  Howe's  head  and  the  **  divine 
charity  "  of  which  she  was  president. 
"Very  often  they  gave  ex[>res8ion  to  the 
pleasure  which  they  had  taken  and  still 
expected  to  take  In  transacting  business 
at  the  Ladies'  Deposit,  for  "Mn.  Howe, 
with  eicdlent  judgment  had  grown 
ftsnksr,  easier,  and  mors  fitiendl  j  as  her 
drde  of  operations  had  widmed.  One 
elderly  woman  at  one  of  these  tiances 
sketched  in  very  vivid  language  the  dif- 
ference iKitvveon  the  treatment  she  re- 
ceived at  the  men's  havings  banks,  where 
thej  grabbed  her  money  without  a  thank 


you,  and  threw  her  her  pass-book  without 
a  word,  and  at  Mrs.  Howe's,  where  she 
was  urged  to  take  a  chair,  kindly  thanked 
lor  her  deposit,  enoonrsged  to  present 
the  questions  connected  with  her  **  win- 
ter suit"  and  where,  as  she  expreMcd  it 
in  one  felicitous  word,  the  banking  was 
"  sympathetic."  On  the  other  band,  the 
male  writers  not  only  sneered  at  the  wom- 
en who  deposited  for  their  ignorance 
and  credulity,  but  lectured  them  for  their 
dishonesty  in  accepting  or  seeking  an 
■amount  A  intersst  which  of  course  must 
be  stfrien  from  some  other  women,'— a 
charge,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  most  un- 
fair and  unkind,  for  no  woman  whose 
understantling  allowed  her  to  trust  the 
Ladies'  I)epoc;it  cuuld  have  been  ca- 
pable of  grappling  with  the  question  as 
to  where  her  Interest  came  from.  There 
was  one  dass  of  Mrs.  Howe's  adher- 
ents who  surpassed  any  who  have  yet 
been  mentioned :  a  couple  of  hundred 
or  60  of  these  to  this  day  admit  no  de- 
cline in  their  faith,  and  say  that  if  Mrs. 
Howe  were  allowed  to  go  free  she  would 
soon  pay  all  she  owes  to  such  as  had 
always  dung  to  her.  Many  of  these 
persons  are  evidently  "  stool  pigeons," 
and  perch  suqMciously  near  to  the  pres- 
ident," but  some  of  them  are  as  evident- 
ly sincere,  and  their  existence  proves  the 
power  of  Mrs.  Howe's  personality  as 
well  as  the  fathomless  folly  of  human 
nature.  Out  of  these  devoted  dopes  the 
attempt  was  made— and  for  a  little 
while  with  some  promise  of  success  — 
to  raise  a  subscription  fund  of  $1000,  in ' 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  General 
Butler  in  defense  of  the  woman  who 
had  robbed  them.  Of  any  one  of  this 
sort  Mrs.  Howe  might  say  as  lago  o£ 
Othello*  — with  a  very  slight  change  of 
Shakespeare's  text  <—  '*  I  have  made  her 
thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me  for 
making  her  ejijegiously  an  ass,  and  prac- 
ticing upon  her  |>eace  and  quiet."  The 
most  ludicrous  features  of  the  whole 
business  were  the  suggestions  that  the 
hostility  of  the  men  grew  out  of  their 
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jealousy  at  fenude  success  in  financiering 
which  thej  ooold  neither  understand 
nor  equal,  and  that  a  ieeling  of  "gal- 
lantry "  ought  to  have  deteiried  them 
from  so  vigorously  attacking  the  scIk  nics 
of  a  nimiber  of  "  ladies."  It  looked  a 
little  as  if  some  rather  intelligent  wom- 
en were  touche<l  by  the  hitter  idea. 
But  it  was  too  absurd  a  point  to  argue  : 
the  policeman  who  stops  the  hand  of  a 
mmderaM  or  even  oi  a  female  pick- 
pocket may  aorely  be  pardoned  for  de- 
tangpng  her  crimp*.  On  the  2d  of  CKy 
tober,  it  is  to  be  noted,  Mrs.  Howe  ap- 
peared in  her  own  defense  in  a  hing  cora- 
municatioii  addressed  to  the  Advertiser, 
in  the  coaipo&itiou  of  which  bhe  had 
plainly  been  helped.  This  letter  was 
simply  a  piece  of  insolent  vnlgarity, 
without  alignment  or  even  sense,  and 
showed  from  beginning  to  end  the  hand 
of  a  desperate  adventuress.  It  followed 
hard  upon  the  appearance  of  a  certain 
carpenter  at  the  Advertiser  ulhce,  whom 
Mrs.  Howe  hud  sent  to  the  editor  upon 
a  vain  message  of  peace,  and  whose  serv- 
ices as  ambassador  she  had  secared  by 
the  payment  of  five  dollars  in  advance. 

During  the  three  weeks  in  which  the 
Ladies'  Deposit  was  the  subject  of  all 
this  varied  comment,  not  a  person  of  any 
recognized  {>osition  in  the  world  of  so- 
ciety, of  business,  or  of  thought  had  a 
word  to  say  in  support  of  the  tend,  or 
attempted  to  weaken  the  attaek  upon  it, 
with  one  notable  exception.  On  the 
5th  of  October,  there  appeared  in  the 
c«dnmns  of  the  Advertiser  a  letter  signed 
by  Miss  Mary  Abigail  Do<lge.  of  Ham- 
ilton, in  which  the  critics  of  the  Ladies' 
Deposit  were  criticised,  and  the  ooncem 
and  its  president**  defended.  It  ap- 
peared at  first  to  those  who  read  this 
letter  that  there  must  be  some  mi&take 
about  its  authorship.  To  Ih)  sure,  there 
wen"  touclies  in  it  of  Miss  Dodge's  keen 
wit,  traces  of  her  shrewd  humor,  many 
of  her  ehaiaetetistie  vivacities  of  style ; 
but  where  were  the  deamess  of  sight, 
the  swift  intottion,  the  saving  oommoii 


sense,"  by  which  so  much  of  her  writing 
hud  been  distinguished  ?  Where,  indeed? 
Anger  seemed  to  be  the  tnspiratioii  of 
the  epistle,  and  in  many  places  its  words 
"  breathed  a  kind  of  fnry,"  and  stmok 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  like  the 
blows  of  a  man  blind  with  impotent  rage. 
"What  the  production  as  a  whole  meant, 
or  was  meant  to  mean,  few  persons  after 
reading  it  could  tell,  unless  it  were  the 
old  Ismiliar  troth  thst  the  men  were  a 
pomr  set  of  sneaks,  incapable  throu|^ 
thmr  dullness  of  comprehending  lemi* 
nine  enterprise,  through  their  baseness 
of  appreciating  feminine  benevolence. 
Miss  Dodge's  comments  u{)on  the  Ad- 
vertiser's articles  were  very  amusing. 
Its  tmstworthiiiess  in  reporting  she  pol- 
verised  by  triumphantly  showing  tliafc 
the  paper  had  contradicted  itself  as  to 
the  regulation  hour  of  closing  the  bank 
for  business,  and  had  in  one  place  in- 
sisted that  that  hour  was  five,  when  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  four !  The  chroni- 
cle of  Mrs.  Howe's  career  she  character- 
ised as  *'seolleiy  scandal,'*  —  though 
every  word  of  it  was  true,  and  its  most 
important  statements  could  be  verified 
by  reference  to  court  records  whidi 
were  cited,  or  to  living  persons  whose 
names  were  given.  Finally,  in  one 
peculiarly  unfortunate  sentence  Miss 
Dodge  let  it  be  seen  that  she  had  a  vieiy 
fault  conception  of  what  she  was  talking 
about.  She  quoted  from  the  Advertiser, 
Every  one  with  a  moment's  thought 
knows  it  is  impossildo  to  fuliill  ita  [the 
Deposit's]  extraordinary  promises  [of 
intei-est]  except  for  short  periods,"  and 
this  was  her  reply :  '*  Very  well.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  inlfill  them  lor  short 
periods  to  secure  every  one  against  loss. 
How  short  ?  In  nine  months  and  two 
weeks  every  woman  receives  her  whole 
capital  back  again."  "  Bredren,  if  ebery 
one  of  you  would  jus'  come  early,  ebery 
one  of  you  could  have  a  front  seat," 
said  a  darkey  preacher  to  a  crowded  con- 
gregation that  oomplained  of 
sittings  s  whioh  anecdote  ooopled  with 
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mat  Dodge's  own  vrordi  ''is  enooi^" 
ADd  "  will  MTvep"  M  Hefcntio  Mja,  to 
denoiutrato  jwt  how  woll  ahe  under- 
stood  the  situation  at  Mrs.  Howe's 
bank.    It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose 
to  moralize  Miss  Dodge's  letter,  and  her 
6u£feriogs  from  press  and  magazine  ridi- 
cuJe  ju»t  after  its  publication  must  have 
ezpwtsd  any  ^inlt  sbe  oommitted;  Imt 
mo  vaoMd  <tf  tlie  decline  of  the  Lsdieif 
Deposit  woold  he  oomplete  without  a 
mention  of  her  contribution.  Hie  truth 
seemed  to  be  that  Miss  Dodge  had  at- 
tempivd,  with  some  personal  sacrifice, 
to  help  certain  poor  acquaintances  to 
eomfort  by  depositing  for  them  in  this 
bonkt  and  that  the  newspaper  attaoks 
whieh  aeon  followed  iniaed  her  kindly 
projects.  She  was  natorally  disappoint 
ed,  and  perhaps  not  unnaturally  angry. 
But  the  extreme  rage  even  of  a  clever 
Human  will  not  enable  her  to  write  a 
sensible  letter  on  a  dilficult  subject  of 
which  she  Itta  no  knowledge.  After- 
waid,  in  the  Beaton  Jonnaal,  Miss  Dodge 
hedged  »  good  deal, —  so  anch  so,  in- 
deed, that  her  last  utterances  were  dark- 
er than  Delphic  oracles.    In  the  light 
of  i^ubsequent  events  her  public  attitude 
has  an  intensely  comic  look.    One  may 
picture  the  situation  as  something  like 
this  s  Miss  Dodge,  dad  in  flamboyantly 
feminine  gannents,  snnnoonted  by  a 
htilliant  sunshade  of  a  golden  red,  uts 
tnnqailly  in  the  midst  A  a  plwn  npon 
a  camp-stool.    She  is  presoutly  aware 
of  a  i?«iu:iil  of  journalists  rapidly  ap- 
proaching from  the  front.    "  Aladam  or 
Miss,"  says  the  chief  of  the  troop, per- 
mit OS  to  inform  yon  that  a  fniioMB  cow 
is  making  at  yonr  rear,  with  iatentionB 
evidently  hostile  to  yon  and  your  para- 
sol."     And  why  so  officious  ?  "  anifis 
the  lady  ;  "  why  so  critical  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  cow  ?    Poor  spiteful  man, 
look  to  your  own  sex.  Are  the  bulls  all 
peaoefol  and  harmless  ?   Answer  me 
that?"  "They  om  not|  I  conleM  i^*' 
the  joomalist  replies,  **  and  nnmhers  of 
them  now  gore  at  hBfs  I  but  really,  Mis^ 


this  cow,  which  is  now  quite  near  you, 
hasaTefybadrepalation,and''<—  ''In* 
deed ! "  Miss  Dodge  intermpts,  ''  has 
^he  so  ?  And  how  did  yon  learn  that  ? 

Ilave  you  seven  affidavits  in  your  breast- 
pocket to  make  good  your  charge  ?  " 
"  Not  quite  seven,"  tlie  reporter  stam- 
mers, but  I  have  three,  and  very  strong 
<»es,  too."  "  TbU  me,  then,"  rejoins  the 
lady,  "  what  color  do  you  daim  that  this 
animars  eyes  are  ?  "  Dark  green,  I 
ahoold  say,"  gasps  the  penman ;  "  but 
really  I  have  not  "  —  "I  thought  as 
much,"  shrills  Miss  Dodge,  "  misera- 
ble lying  caitiil,  with  your  three  little 
wretched  bits  of  scullery  scandal  trying 
to  ruin  the  lame  of  a  cow  that  has  sky- 
bine  orbs  I  And  haa  it  occurred  to  yon 
that  the  presence  of  you  and  your  low 
companions  might  exdte  a  beast  other- 
wise harmless  to  injurious  rage  ?  I  can 
inform  you,  however,  that  the  cow  which 
you  thus  cruelly  asperse  is  the  most 
gentle  and  charitable  quadruped"  — 
And  iqpon  this  word  the  catastrophe 
comes,  Mim  Dodge  and  her  tiieories  go 
up  together,  and  her  parasol  is  carried 
ofiF  on  the  animal's  horns.  We  chastely 
avert  our  eyes.  The  laily  lierself  must 
ha  on  her  feet  a^'ain  very  soon,  and  it 
will  be  iutere6ting  to  know  which  of  her 
theories  sormes  the  shock,  or  whether 
she  admits  that  she  and  they  were  tossed 
at  alL  Most  mm  will  probaUy  remain 
firm  in  the  bpinion  that  her  disaster  was 
the  result  of  her  sex,  her  parasol,  and 
the  cow's  disposition  combined. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  may  be 
quickly  told.  On  the  18th  of  October, 
1880,  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mre.  Gould  were 
brought  up  in  the  municipal  oourt  ol 
the  city  of  Boston  for  criminal  business, 
waived  examination,  and  were  held  to 
bail  for  their  appearance  in  the  superior 
court  in  the  sums  specified  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  both  obtained  bail  aud  were  set  at 
liberty  s  bat  a  little  later  Mrs.  Howe 
was  surrendeied  by  her  bondsmen  and 
xetwoed  to  jail,  where  she  has  spent 
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most  of  the  time  since  her  original  ar- 
rest Her  trial  in  the  superior  court 
before  Mr.  Justice  Aldrich  occupied 
several  days,  and  she  was  defended  by 
A.  O.  Brewster,  Esquire,  and  C.  H. 
Crosby,  Esquire,  with  all  possible  vigor 
and  darolioo.  The  indictmeDt  against 
htt  mm  in  five  oonots,  and  chaiged  her 
with  cheating  by  false  preteues  " — 
a  crime  distinguished  in  our  statutes 
from  *'  common  cheating  "  —  five  differ- 
ent depositors.  The  false  pretense  al- 
leged and  proved  was  her  statement  of 
llieesisteoce  of  aQnaker  fnodcf  a  mili* 
ion  and  a  lull  upon  which  her  ''bank  " 
was  founded,  which  fidse  pretense  in- 
duced the  women  named  in  the  indict 
nwnt  to  give  her  their  money.  The  pjov- 
cmment  did  not  ask  for  a  conviction 
upon  the  fifth  count.  The  judge  con- 
ducted the  trial  with  the  utmost  care 
and  with  acropolons  impartiality.  The 
goremment  was  nU j  and  powerfoUy 
represented  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Adams,  the 
assistant  district  attorney.  The  jniy 
took  a  little  more  than  an  hour  to  de- 
liberate, and  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty 
u{x>n  each  of  the  first  four  counts,  and 
of  not  guilty  on  the  fifth.    The  prisoQ- 
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er's  excepti<»i  to  certain  of  Judge  Al- 
drich's  rulings  are  still  pending,  as  has 
already  been  said.  A  "  true  bill  "  was 
found  by  the  grand  jury  against  MrS. 
Gould,  but  she  has  not  yet  been  tried. 
Soon  nfter  Mrs.  Howe's  arrest  her  de- 
positors attempted  to  find  and  take  hsr 
property,  and  varioas  I^gal  prooeedingp 
were  begun  for  that  purpose,  in  all  el 
which  Mrs.  Howe,  aided  by  her  attor- 
neys, was  as  obstructive  as  possible.  It 
was  not  until  Noveml)er  o,  1880,  that 
she  was  adjudicated  insolvent,  under  the 
hiToIantiiry  "  process ;  and  alortai^ 
later  Angnrtos  Boss,  Esquire,  was 
pointed  her  assignee,  with  residts  which 
have  already  been  substantially  set  out. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  whole 
business  the  police  and  detective  force 
of  the  city  of  Boston  stood  simpering 
by.  The  matter  transcended  all  their  ex- 
perience and  {Hreeedents,  and  they  were 

BO  many  oysters  in  the  bed  of  Charles 

River.  This  is  not  the  first  instance, 
nor  is  it  the  tenth,  in  the  history  of  this 
country  in  which  crimes  have  btM'n  dis- 
covered and  criminals  brought  to  justice 
through  the  agency  of  the  newspaper. 

Mntrf  A,  Clapp, 


PHILIP'S  DEATH  C£LL       THE  ESCORIAL. 

HsBR  Philip  died.    A  dark,  low-vaulted  RKND, 
With  one  cramped  window,  Tdtt  ol  heaTcn  or  day^ 
Through  whi«sh  a  vision  swells  of  columns  gray 

Lifting  a  great  gray  dome;  and  in  the  gloom 
Rise  Jasper  altar-stairs.    Above  them  loom 

The  stretched  arms  of  the  Cross,  —  Life,  Truth,  and  Way 

All  centred  there  to  him  who,  dying,  lay 
Here  where  I  stand,  —  dying  with  Herod's  doom 
Full  fastened  on  him.    And  I  seem  to  be 

Alone  with  Philip's  presence,  and  to  grow 
Incorporate  with  the  time  and  man;  to  see 

With  clearer  eyes  how  hate  to  man  may  ilow 
From  love  to  Christ  outpoured  mistakenly, 

And  ask,  Shall  such  be  crinuon,  or  as  snow  r 

A.  A*  Ade9» 
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new  booka  eonoerning  Madame 
de  Stael  (Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker 
tud  A  Study  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Madame  de  Stael)  will  probably  renew 
the  everlasting  riddle  of  Madame  R<S- 
camier.  In  Dr.  Stevens's  book  we  are 
agMn  confronted  by  that  gentle  tpliinz, 
■niling,  shedding  tean>  •jmpathiiing 
rijght  and  left  as  usual,  makhig  as  many 
conquests  in  her  Indian  summer  as  in 
her  May.  Two  distinguished  men,  who 
never  Iwwed  the  knee  at  her  shrine, 
have  declared  that  by  observing  her  dis- 
pasaioiiately  they  disooyered  her  secret. 
One  of  these  was  the  edebrated  lawyer 
aati  orator  Berryer.  There  were  strong 
tnfluenoes  to  propel  him  within  the  cir- 
cle of  her  sempiteriKil  <'luirm.  Chjltean- 
brianJ  and  Berryer  were  the  most  emi- 
n«  nt  members  of  the  Legitimist  party, 
siid  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  Beca- 
BBier  were  the  son  and  moon  of  the  ador* 
ing  group  whidi  assemUed  in  her  little 
dfttwing-room  at  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois. 
Baft  while  Ch&teaubriand  had  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  and  stood  apart,  like 
the  solitary  column  of  the  Colonnas, 
Berryer  was  in  the  fervid  activity  of 
professional  and  public  life  and  social 
iaeeess,  the  8taadard4Marer  of  the  white 
hmner  of  the  Bourbons.  His  person- 
alis and  self-assertion  men  too  marked 
to  permit  him  to  make  one  of  Ma- 
dame R^camier's  coterie,  all  men  of  tal- 
ent. leaniinL'.  or  distinction,  but  among 
whom  Chau:aubriaud  alone  was  recog- 
nised ss  {Uastrioos.  So  Berryer  fre- 
qoented  the  Abbaye  anz  Bois,  not  as  a 
woiahlper,  hni  as  a  spectator,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Madame 
eamier's  irresistible  attraction  lay  in  her 
art  of  listening.  lie  said  that  she  had 
coltivated  it  as  an  accomplishment,  and 
showed  marrelotts  study  and  skill  in 
Ike  dyeos  and  shades  of  her  sflenoe 
and  attention ;  that  a  man  in  talkmg  to 


her  always  felt  her  presence,  never  her 
indiTidnality,—  slie  belonged  to  1dm  for 

the  moment. 

The  other  recalcitrant  is  Merimee, 
who  asserted  that  her  spell  consisted  in 
a  few  phrases  of  direct  and  rather  coarse 
flattery,  repeated  like  a  litany  in  the  ear 
of  every  man  to  whom  she  tdked.  His 
harsh  judgment  is  confirmed  in  a  meas- 
ure by  Sismondi,  who  in  one  of  bis  let* 
ters  or  diaries  records  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  Madame  R»'camier  at 
Coppet,  where  Madame  de  Stael's  brain- 
dub  was  in  session,  and  says  that  now 
there  will  be  no  more  conversation,  as 
the  beauty  talks  with  only  one  person 
at  a  time,  apart,  and  in  an  undertone. 
This  account  accords  with  Madame  So- 
phie Gay's  description  of  Madame  Rdca- 
mier*s  appearance  in  Madame  de  Stael's 
drawing-room  one  night  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  expected 'there,  and 
the  lady  ol  the  house  going  aside  and 
whispering  with  her  nntil  the  doke  was 
announced. 

There  is  a  convergence  in  the  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses  which  strength- 
ens  Herryer's  theory.  Merimee  was  not 
a  talker  himself ;  his  laconisms  and  epi- 
grams ^  not  give  Madame  B<camier 
scope  to  exercise  her  aooomplishment, 
and  lie  mistook  the  intention  of  her  flat* 
tering  mnrmurs.  If  listening  was  her 
one  talent,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
she  preferred  a  sort  of  public  tete-u-tete 
to  general  conversation.  But  the  mys- 
tery evaporates.  To  he  dm  most  beaa- 
tifnl  woman  of  one's  time  cannot  be 
l^ven  to  every  danghter  of  Eve^  nor, 
alas,  to  have  a  sweet  temper  and  andsp 
ble  disposition  ;  but  it  has  never  been 
asserted  that  these  gifts,  or  even  these 
in  conjunction  with  graceful  manners, 
explained  ^ludume  Rc^^mier's  magical 
power  over  men.  however,  it  lay  in 
the  perfection  with  .whidi  dw  listened 
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it  u  an  open  secret,  and  ladies  all,  you 
hvn  the  racipej  it  remaini  oaHj  to  ap- 
ply it  I 

—  As  old  copies  of  favorite  pieces  oi 
music  grow  tattered  and  tumble  to  pieces 
with  much  playiug,  and  ar<!  rei)laet^i  by 
new  ones,  I  am  surprised  ami  sorry  to 
bce  that  the  dedicatiuna  have  diiaappcared 
from  the  new  editiom.  I  And  no 
ception;  H  it  the  aeme  whether  pub- 
lished by  old  or  new  houses.  Tliere 
may  be  a  reason  for  this,  and  I  hope 
that  there  is,  and  a  good  one,  as  other- 
wise it  is  a  8j)ecie8  of  robbery.  After  a 
composer's  deatti,  the  fame  of  his  work« 
belongs  to  him,  the  profit  to  Ue  poblish- 
ers,  the  sentimental  associetion  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  originally  inscribed. 
The  dedications  are  data  for  the  men's 
memoirs.  Tluire  are,  no  (l()ul)t,  unwrit- 
ten ones,  not  always  understood  evt'ti  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The 
young  daughter  el  Co«nt  Esterhazy,  one 
of  Sdinbert's  generous  frioods,  hmelf 
the  ideal  love  of  his  short,  sad  life,  asked 
him  once  why  he  never  dedicated  any- 
thin?  to  her.  "  Everytbin';  I  write  is 
dedicated  to  you,"  he  replied.  So,  doubt- 
less, suid  Cliopiu  to  George  Sand,  whose 
name,  written  so  indeUbly  on  his  life,  ap- 
pears on  no  eompodtion  of  his.  These 
dedications  belong  to  the  inner,  secret 
history,  which  is  told  only  in  the  msuie. 
But  on  U»e  title-page  of  the  first  copy  is 
generally  the  name  of  a  splendid  patron, 
like  Beethoven's  Triuce  Licknowsky; 
of  a  wmnan  of  fashion,  whose  smiles 
have  enoonraged  the  artist,  and  perhaps 
broo^t  hiA  into  notice;  of  a  brother 

sister  mnsician,  ccmpoBor  or  perform- 
er ;  sometimes  of  an  hmnble,  obscure 
friend.  With  many  of  these,  noble  or 
obscure,  the  dedication  is  their  best  title 
to  remembrance,  and  the  honor  which 
was  paid  them  by  a  genins  should  con- 
nect their  memory  with  his.  All  dedi- 
cations have  historical  Talne;  Thaok- 
eruy's  to  the  tailor  who  gave  him  credit 
is  a  touching  bit  of  biography.  In  tak- 
ing a  number  oi  books  from  the  shelf 


at  hazard,  I  find  the  original  dedication 
in  the  htest  editions.  If  this  right  of 
property  be  respected  m  literature^  wby 

not  in  music  ? 

—  The  pang  of  envy  with  which  we 
listen  to  Jone.s  when  he  tells  of  his  in- 
timate aa^uaiutauce  with  famous  au- 
thors, artists,  etc.,  admits  of  consolation. 
Jones  has  often  purdiased  bis  privilefs 
at  a  conuderaUe  advance  beyond  its 
value.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sensibility,  he 
has  suffered  much  disappointment  in  the 
destruction  of  those  ideals  wliich  his 
synthetic  fancy  had  created  from  (quali- 
ties apparently  indicated  in  the  uiiists 
by  their  varioos  woffcs.  Until  calloused 
by  ezperienoe,  he  most  have  been  pained 
to  find  that  Apollo  WiS  not  Apollo  onlesa 
padded  with  his  art,  and  that  the  god 
was,  morally,  a  very  knock-kneed,  unde- 
veli»pe<l  diviuity.  This  ruinous  effect  of 
a  near  approach  to  the  creative  sources 
brings  nnwdcome  doubts  aa  to  whether 
art  has  any  itttf  liti  connection  with 
morals ;  and  even  after  overeoning  oar 
skepticism  we  are  sUll  confronted  with 
the  paradox  so  frequently  exhibited  by 
artiftts  whose  cleverest  strokes  are  made 
in  deliueating  the  very  qualities  which 
they  personally  lack. 

It  is  commonly  assomed  diat  when 
work  shows  a  delicate  apfNreciation  for 
some  lofty  idea  its  creator  must  bencfe- 
uated,  in  his  private  relations,  by  a  cor- 
responding sentiment.  But  if  we  ac- 
cept the  logical  import  of  Jones's  evi- 
dence, we  are  led  to  the  conclu8k>n  that 
so  long  as  the  world  yields  motsl  nnt*- 
rial  to  work  in,  artists  may,  withosi 
ninch  detriment  to  their  visible  standard 
of  production,  dispense  with  a  direct  in- 
terest in  questions  relating  to  the  recti- 
tude of  their  own  actions.  That  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  beauty  of  virtue  wixich 
is  evinced  in  their  works  does  not  argue 
a  eorrssponding  thmneis  of  the  moml 
epidermis. 

This  is  an  im failing  source  of  wonder 
to  Jones,  It  nonpluses  him  that  Mrs. 
Q.,  who  leaves  her  sick  baby  in  order  to 
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appear  in  society,  can  sing  lullabies  with 
6uch  exquisite  tenderness ;  and  tliat  T., 
the  actor,  is  able  to  portray  such  delight- 
td  eoostency,  wh&a  hit  doniMftic  aibin 
•re  known  to  be  in  hopeless  oonfosion. 
HMppdj  iat  those  oonoerned,  Jones 
tarns  from  the  nuns  of  one  ideal  to  the 
construction  of  another.  This  touch- 
ing, obstinate  faith  may  compensate  for 
all  the  short-comings  found  among  in- 
siauces  like  those  referred  to  ;  but  it 
does  noi  help  ni  to  answer  the  pnssling 
qoeetion  howartiito  ere  often  able  seen- 
in^j  to  reftrte  the  aphorism  that  "  some- 
thing cannot  come  from  nothing."  The 
nsual  way  of  getting  over  the  ditnculty 
is  to  accuse  our  own  powers  of  percep- 
tion, and  to  assume  that  the  poet,  actor, 
painter,  possesses,  in  some  unfamiliar 
form,  the  nrtae  of  which  his  works 
show  a  fine  conoefitiQn.  Taken  in  the 
broad  sense,  which  regards  him  as  one 
of  nature's  forces,  working  always  and 
by  impulsion  towanls  what  is  highest, 
such  a  view  is  not  wide  of  the  mark ; 
but  it  shows  him  as  be  should  be,  rather 
than  as  we  find  him.  The  present  ques- 
tion is  personal,  not  generaL  A  dealer 
In  artists'  materials  is  not  reconciled  to 
the  theft  of  his  bmshes  because  they  are 
to  be  naad  in  painting  a  pictare  of  Hon- 
esty. 

The  moral  temperament  examines 
everything  from  within,  outwards.  Its 
iatereit  is  first  awakened  by  the  indwdl- 
ing  intent)  and  from  this  it  proceeds  to 
extenial  effects,  which  are  regarded  as 
of  secondary  importance,  being  but  re- 
flections of  the  real  and  valuable.  It 
p«-rceives  In^auty  only  from  the  central 
point  of  murulity,  and  weighs  it  in  its 
tingle  regard  to  the  social  welfare. 

The  lesthetk  temperament  stands 
wiihool,  and  looks  inwards.  It  sees, 
first,  bemij ;  then,  if  its  vision  be  dear 
onrngh.  virtue.  Its  antennss  are  so 
acutely  sensitive  as  to  reveal  to  it  the 
harmonies  not  only  of  sensuous,  but  also 
of  mural,  things.  Its  attention  is  ab- 
sorbed by  these  harmonies,  however,  aud 


there  is  needed  the  addition  of  a  sym- 
pathy with  that  which  lies  beyond,  if  it 
is  ever  to  see  aud  reach  so  far.  This 
sympathy  is  not  akin  to  the  so^elled 
« feeling  "  betrayed  by  the  best  artists. 
The  lonner  indtes  to  a  moral  act ;  the 
latter  to  the  reproduction  of  the  beauty 
contained  in  such  an  act.  Pure  morality 
arrives  at  beauty  throuirh  jioodness ;  pure 
a:stheticism  reaches  goodness  through 
beauty.  By  the  latter  progression  good- 
ness Is  Indeed  reached,  bat  in  the  in^ 
penonal  form,  as  a  resnlt  of  law. 

It  Is  at  this  poiitt  that  we  are  apt 
to  become  perplexed,  when  we  descend 
from  generalizations,  and  undertake  to 
consider  the  artist  as  an  individual.  We 
see  him  constantly  making  little  jour- 
neys towards  the  moral  centre,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  he  has  not  long  since 
reached  It.  At  a  certain  pbwe  we  lose 
sight  of  him.  The  work  leaves  its  aop 
thor  behind,  shakes  off  his  fettering  po 
sonality,  and  becomes  part  of  a  divine 
whole,  as  a  spirit  is  said  to  be  merged  in 
the  essence  of  Brahma. 

The  man  who  remains  unsatisfied 
with  his  ezpresskm  of  a  lo^  Idea  in  art 
untfl  he  has  followed  Aat  idea  still  far> 
ther,  and  made  it  a  part  of  his  moral 
code,  does  just  what  we  expect  of  him. 
lie  has  pnxiuced  something  grand  and 
elevating,  —  has  strengthened  his  soul 
by  the  intelligent  exei  ci^e  of  his  genius 
In  order  to  reach  an  aim  greater  than  thafr 
which  forms  the  immediate  oflfioe  of  art 
The  type  which  pQss|es  us  consists  of 
such  as  stop  short  at  the  point  of  re- 
vealment.  They  are  endowed  with  an 
iiitrllectiuil  appreciation,  delicate  sen- 
sibility, a'sthetic  sense,  —  call  it  what 
you  will,  —  that  enables  them  to  conjure 
np  from  the  materials  which  ereaUcm 
ofEers  conceits  which  are  often  not  infe- 
riw  to  those  of  the  firsUnentioDed  type ; 
but,  having  made  them  perceptible  to 
others,  they  rest  content  with  the  beau- 
ty they  have  brought  into  the  world. 
Such  people  look  at  a  stone  arch  for  its 
pictorial  e£Eect ;  the  question  respecting 
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ita  strength  is  of  comparatively  small 
imi)ortance  to  them.  They  do  not,  in- 
deed, omit  thu  element  from  their  calca- 
latioBi,  for  they  know  itt  mtheUc  Talne ; 
fhere  being,  howerer,  no  prolwlnUty 
that  they  will  ever  stand  upon  the  arch, 
their  interest  oesMS  when  their  own  end 
is  served. 

An  artist  can  render  to  us  only  the 
likenesses  of  his  impressions;  but  wheth- 
er the  latter  haf<e  aooorded  with  hie  in- 
dividnal  ▼irtaes,  at  been  infloenoed  by 
the  mere  desire  to  aooomplish  art's 
prozinuUe  object, — to  please,— is  not 
discoverable  from  his  impressions  as  re- 
flected in  his  work,  because  these  may 
consist  of  only  a  perfect  intellectual  ap- 
preciation of  the  manner  iu  which  this 
or  that  Tirtne  malces  itself  manifest 
When  weaknesses  are  shown,  it  is  not 
because  they  exist  in  the  artist*s  charac- 
ter, and  must  therefore  force  themselves 
into  notice,  but  because  they  liaj)pen  to 
preponderate  over  his  a3sthetic  capabil- 
ities. His  art  is  not  large  enough  to 
hide  him.  If,  however,  he  is  able  to 
give  fall  expression  to  a  love  for  beauty, 
his  failings  may  be  Teiled  by  the  inher* 
ent  morality  of  his  work.  In  this  way, 
we  can  imagine  a  devil  lost  to  his  own 
deviltry  by  an  overpowering  attraction 
to  the  beautiful,  and  giving  his  own 
nature  the  lie  by  the  production  of  high- 
ly moral  works.  As  the  artist's  picture, 
poem,  statoe,  gives  ns  only  the  repr»> 
sentation  of  a  thing,  and  not  the  thing 
itself,  so  his  relation  to  virtue  may  be 
simply  external,  connecting  him,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  degree  of  tah-nt,  more  or 
less  completely  with  its  indications,  but 
not,  as  au  artist,  with  its  internal  expe- 
rieDce. 

Every  one  is  ready  to  laugh  at  the 
story  which  Mr.  Lewes  tells  of  a  French 
actor,  whose  person  was  nnsafe  in  public 

because  of  the  ire  roused  against  him 
by  his  truthful  delineation  of  the  char- 
artcr  of  a  villain  ;  yet  the  pul)lic  senti- 
ment iu  this  case  is  perhaps  no  more  to 
be  ridicoled  than  a  private  prejudice 


which,  founded  upon  the  similar  ground 
of  an  art  manifestation,  should  indaca 
the  opposite  conclusion,  and  cause  one 
to  r^gttdthe  artist  as  a  necessarily  mod- 
el man. 

—  A  while  ago  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Contributors'  Club  remarked  that 
some  Americans  consider  the  German 
ideal  of  wifehood  the  true  one,  but  dep- 
recated any  general  imitation  of  the 
German  wile  by  Ameriea&  women. 

Now,  although  the  English  anthorese 
of  German  Home  lifo  gives  a  punM 
jdctore  of  the  narrowness,  drudgery,  and 
ungrace  of  the  lives  of  matrons  in  Ger- 
many, and  compares  them  most  unfavor- 
ably with  her  own  countrywomen,  and 
though  my  fellow  contributor  iutimated 
that  few  Anwwiimn  ladies  ever  iron  a 
slurt>front,  peel  potatoes,  or  are  scolded 
over  the  household  bills,  the  evidence  be- 
fore us  favors  the  belief  that  our  ladies 
are  constantly  undergoing  just  those  ex- 
periences, or  their  eipiivalents.  As  for 
the  housekeeping-book,  is  there  a  fam- 
ily in  the  land,  of  which  the  husband 
holds  the  porse^etrings,  where  it  is  not 
the  unfailing  cofUf  Mb*  f  Imeanwiiere 
the  married  pair  have  any  cUsagree* 
ments  at  all.  Of  course  there  are  pairs 
who  never  have  any  differences,  and 
their  situation,  as  Dr.  Watts  said  con- 
cerning the  conventicle,  must  be 
*'L0»  a  Bldt  ktavw  bdow.** 
Bnt  my  contribator  admits  that  the  Getw 
man  wife  is  contented,  and  assumes  that 
her  contentment  with  her  shirts  and  po- 
tatoes indicates  an  inferiority ;  and,  oon- 
verscly,  that  the  American  is  not  con- 
tented ;  she  has,  in  fact,  a  soul  above 
buttons.  Now,  I  maintain  that  by  so 
much  as  the  German  haus  frau  is  satia- 
fied  with  her  lot,  to  that  extent  has  she 
the  advantage  of  her  American  sister, 
for  many  reasons.  The  portraitures  ia 
German  Home  Life  notwithstanding, 
I  must  give  the  experience  of  a  gifted 
American  girl,  who  spent  six  years  in 
various  Germau  families  in  Hamburg 
and  Berlin,  as  contradicting  the  asser- 
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tion  that  German  husbands  are  not  at- 
tentive to  their  wives.  Tliis  lady  stated 
that  she  had  been  much  struck  not  only 
with  the  skill  of  the  German  housewives, 
and .  their  entire  sapremacy  in  their 
bomesy  hat  with  the  devotion  of  tbeur 
Imafaaada  to  them.  8he  said  that  the 
matrons  went  constantly  to  theatres  and 
gardens  with  their  husbands,  who  also 
escorted  them,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  all  the  social  gatherings  which  they 
were  pleased  to  attend.  Everywhere 
the  presence  of  married  ladies  was  ob- 
aerraUe. 

Thns  it  appears  that  the  German 

wife,  hard  as  her  labors  are,  is  reward- 
ed by  a  certain  social  consideration,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  out-door  diversion, 
■which  no  doubt  is  the  secret  of  her  con- 
tentment. She  also  entertains  her 
friends  aceording  to  her  means,  and  en* 
joys  the  approval  which  her  culinary 
aoeeesses  call  forth  from  them.  Bnt  the 
American  wife  ^Uffars  from  the  foreign 
in  several  prime  respects,  especially  in 
our  hijihly  respectable  and  educated 
New  England.  First,  Ix  cause  in  the 
depths  of  her  free-born  soul  the  ideal 
ezistenoe  does  noi  indode  hoosework, 
while  the  real  article  compels  much  of 
hf  generally  comi^cated  by  incompetent 
aervaats.  Secondly,  the  American  wife 
pays  a  degree  of  homage  to  the  demon 
of  style,  which  the  German  does  not.  In 
the  American  wife's  house  there  must 
be  upholstery  and  carpets,  upon  her 
clothing  all  the  varietiea  of  trimming  it 
b  able  to  carry,  and  everything  about 
ber  must  be  as  orderly  and  as  ornate 
a.s  her  own  ingenuity  and  exertlmi  can 
make  it-  Not  so  with  the  German  ma- 
tron, who  j)uts  the  money  those  things 
coat  into  hospiulity,  and  the  delightful 
pleasures  of  music,  drama,  and  a  hun- 
dred little  inexpensive  excursions  out- 
fli-dioon.  GomequeaUy  she  is  less  nerv- 


Otis  and  debilitated  with  the  care  of 
her  six  or  eii:lit  children  crowded  into  a 
flat  than  the  American  in  her  four- 
story  house,  with  few  or  no  children. 
For  the  American  matron  tries  to  be  a 
good  manager,  careful  mother,  skillful 
oook,  nnrse,  dressmaker,  general  deco- 
rator, philanthropist,  and  active  church 
member  besides,  and  runs  up  and  down 
stairs  sempiternally  to  do  it  all.  The 
German  woman  leaves  the  church  to  the 
government,  wears  dowdy  dresses,  and 
when  she  goes  oat  visiting  takes  her  bit 
of  exquirite  fuM^-work  or  knitting  to 
employ  hw  fingers  t  she  is  not  counting 
the  minutes,  card-case  in  hand,  to  make 
sure  that  her  full-dress  "  call "  is  not  too 
long  I  The  American  matron  must  be 
well  dressed,  though  her  husband  is  usu- 
ally coui^picuously  absent  from  her  side ; 
SO  we  judge  that  she  arrays  her  person, 
as  she  regulates  her  oonseienoe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  higher  law,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  selHsh  advantage. 

Summing  up  the  difference  between 
the  two,  we  find  it  as  follows  :  The  Ger- 
man matron  is  less  beautiful  and  etlie- 
real,  less  dainty  in  her  surroundings. 
Bnt  she  has  more  real  pleasure  snd 
greater  sodal  prestige,  though  thane  is 
less  tkow  of  compliment  to  her,  and  she 
is  not  troubled  with  vain  ambitions  nor 
weak  nerves.  The  American  woman  is 
a  mor»>  complex  creature  ;  more  outward- 
ly charming,  less  inwardly  harmonious. 
She  is  the  slave  of  appearances,  willing 
or  not,  and  once  married  is,  in  Solo* 
mon  s  expressive  phrase,  *'a  fountain 
sealed."  If  she  have  children,  she  is 
practically  lost  to  society  until  they  are 
nearly  grown  up,  and  she  is  too  fatigued 
with  tile  effort  of  rearing  them  to  care 
for  anything  but  the  eventless  quiet  of 
a  forgotten  middle  age. 

For  my  part,  I  thi^  that  the  German 
matron  has  the  best  of  it. 
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Scitnce.  In  the  Intcmafional  Scientific  Sorit", 
the  laXett  volume  is  Karl  Semper'c  Animal  Life  a« 
alfeetod  bv  the  NatanI  Oonditloiw  of  Bdat«oee. 

Iti-*  an  atti  mpf  t.i  a)  ]  !}-  r  \a<  t  investiffatioti  to  the 
doctrine  of  variability.  The  buok  is  furnished 
vidi  two  nuips  aad  on*  Imidrad  and  six  wood- 
cut!". (Applel<in. )  — Tlif  Eodomnent  of  Scientitic 
R««earch  is  the  title  of  an  addff«M  given  by  Prof. 
George  Davidson  before  the  California  Academy 
of  Scionct-«,  of  which  the  author  ia  president.  His 
claim  is  that  the  State  Hhuuid  fiirni»h  the  endow- 
ment. —  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart's  monograph  on 
The  Cat,  an  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Back- 
boned Animals,  e.<ipecially  mammals,  luu  twen 
piiblif>h«-d  \>y  S(  rihiiers  in  an  octa%'o  volunu',  iip- 
parently  from  English  plates,  oertainljr  in  a  fair 
page,  with  abnidaat  {UtHtrttlon.  TIm  ^rotk  Is 
nece'i'^arily  a  contribution  also  to  the  iiiir'»tion  of 
the  origin  of  species.  — A  second  series  of  Topular 
Lsetnres  on  Sdmtffie  Sohjsets,  by  H.  HshnboltB, 
tran«late<l  by  K.  Atkinson,  has  been  published  by 
Appleton.  One  interesting  topic  is  on  the  relatiot 
<A  opdes  to  i>ahiting,  and  tho  ssaays  and  addresses 
are  marked  hy  candor  and  fre^hne**  of  faltOKst. 
—  In  the  International  Scientific  Series,  the  thirty- 
second  volume  is  entitled  General  Phy-iLlniry  of 
Muscles  and  Ner^'es,  by  Dr.  J.  Itosenthal.  The 
Toliune  is  in  some  sense  a  pioneer  work  in  the 
sabject.  (Appleton.)  —  The  Hi^^torj  of  a  Mountain, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Elis^  Rectus,  by 
Bertha  Ness  and  John  Li  Hie  (Harpers),  is  a  poetic 
rather  than  fanciful  biography  of  mountain  forms ; 
one  may  b«  f^^ad.  that  scieooe  is  hers  popolarisod 
in  a  gennino  and  not  artificial  manner. — Electric 
*  Meteorology  is  a  paniidilet  which  comes  to  us  from 
O.  A.  Row'ell,  at  Oxford  (Slatter  &.  Ro^e),  and  is 
an  ondeavor  to  sbovr  the  f(«neral  agency  of  oiso- 
tricity  in  the  cause  of  rain  and  its  nllii  d  phenom- 
ana,  with  an  appeal  for  the  consideration  of  the 
theory  advaneed. — Mr.  Alazandar  Ramsay  sonds 
the  first  nnml>er  of  The  Scientific  Roll  and  Mag- 
azine of  Systematized  Notes  (I>ondon  :  Bradbury, 
Agnew  &  Co.),  the  application,  apparently,  to  cur- 
rent scientitic  literature  of  the  method  used  for  fur- 
nishing lawytTs  with  the  points  of  recent  decis- 
ions. —  From  G.  Rcimer,  Bierlin,  we  have  received 
Zinn,  eine  Geologisch-Montanistisch  •  Historische 
Monograde,  roa  E.  Beyer.  Indnstrial  statistics 
form  also  an  important  feature. 

Ltmcograpkg.  A  Handbook  of  English  Syno- 
nyms is  a  compact  little  book  of  a  hundred  and 

fiftv  page^,  civint::  in  alplbabetical  "fdiT  a  larj^e 
number  of  words  in  ordinaiy  ose,  with  their  »yao- 
Imt  with  no  definitions  or  distinctions.  The 

of  j-  rt  to  supply  one  with  a  better  word  tlian 
the  ouc  be  has  in  his  mind.  The  compiler  is  Loomis 
J.  OMnpbell,  who  lias  had  mncb  experience  with 
tdiool-books.  (T.ee  t^'  Shei^ard.)  —  Mr.  Alfred 
Leach  has  written  a  clever  little  book  on  The  Let- 
ter H,  Past,  Prcient,  and  Future  (London:  (Jrif- 
flth  &  Fanan;  N«w  Toik:  Dntton),  ia  which, 


with  ■serious  intent,  he  gives  roles  for  the  silent 
h,  based  on  modem  usage,  and  notes  on  vA ;  tho 
treatise  Is  deliberate,  bvt  the  anther  easily  gets 

caiiirhf  in  the  hnni'trfun  toils  of  hi-  -ti1ije<<t. 

Mtdiant  and  Hyyiene,  Dr.  S.  Weir  MitdieU's 
Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nerroos  System,  et* 
pecially  in  WonuMi  (II.  C  Idea's  Son  5:  Co.),  comes 
with  authority  from  the  writer's  reputation;  and 
if  any  one  needs  further  assurance,  let  him  read 
the  catalogue  of  I>r.  Mitchell's  memberships  on 
the  title-page.  —  The  Wilderness  Cure,  by  Mare 
Cook  (Wood),  u  a  matter-of-fact,  interesting  re- 
port»  bj  one  wlio  has  tried  it,  of  the  tlierapentie 
powen  of  the  Adirondaciu  In  casm  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  The  re<  ord  is  by  a  lavman,  but  is  well 
supplemented  hy  professional  testimony.  There  is 
aems  evidenee  from  Ae  style  of  tiie  writer  timt  ba 
had  a  resolution  and  a  ^-aiii^inary  tempenunant, 
which  must  count  on  the  side  of  recovery. 

DamttHe  BoMumf.  Di  Appleton  h  Co.  ham 
begtin  the  puhUration  of  a  series  of  HomaBooks, 
as  they  arc  called,  devoted  to  all  subjaola  peP' 
taining  to  the  home  and  the  lionsehold.  Three 

volume*  hare  been  ptihlisluvl,  Ttiii1(!iri_'  a  Home, 
How  to  Furni'h  a  Home,  and  The  Home  liarden. 
The  lirst  is  by  A.  F.  Oakey.  the  othew  by  Elln 
liodman  Church;  all  are  illustrated,  and  from 
their  limited  dimensions  are  compelled  to  treat  tbe 
subject*  sug^'estively.  We  think  more  suggestion 
could  have  been  had  if  the  writers  liad  written 
less ;  there  Is  no  room  in  such  books  for  chat.  It 
is  a  pity  that  something  slwnld  not  have  been  said 
of  landscape  gardening  on  a  snoall  scale,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  only  just  begun  to  reeeiva  aliai- 
tion,  hut  may  wt  I!  l.i-  made  interesting  lo  multi- 
tudes of  small  liouaeholdere.  —  Woman's  Haodl- 
work  in  Modem  Homes  Is  the  title  of  a  carefnlly 
prepared  volume  by  Constance  Cary  Harri-^n 
(Scribners),  which  by  illustrations  and  patterns 
and  expUdt  direetione  ellm  to  anndy  all  aspliw 
ing  and  decorative  women  with  works  wherewith 
to  make  their  homes  blossom.  If  only  one  could 
supply  taste  as  well ! 

Fiction.  Tlie  Swonl  of  Damocles  is  a  new  novel 
by  Anna  Katharine  Green  (Putnams),  and  belongs 
to  the  same  cla«^  as  her  previous  storiaa,  TIm 
Leavenworth  Case  and  A  Strange  Disappearanea. 
Like  them  it  ties  bard  knots  and  unties  them  with 
great  elaborateness.  —  Mr.  Perkins'  Daughter,  by 
the  Ifarchionsss  CUra  Lansa  (Putnams),  has  a 
portndt  of  the  heroine  facing  the  title-page,  and 
an  explanatory  note  advivin^:  thu  r*-ail4  r  1  hat  Pe- 
riodical Amnesia  was  not  iuvoited  by  her.  fiat 
wenld  not  the  dedication  have  been  snlBcient  goatw 
antee  ?  —  It  is  but  a  thin  disguise  which  was  thrown 
off  by  Ber.  W.  M.  Baker  when  he  brings  out  his 
latest  novel,  Bleesed  Saint  Certainty,  as  an  exten- 
sion in  some  ways  of  His  Majesty  Myself,  which 
was  published  in  the  No  Name  Series.  (Uol>erts 
Bros.)  This  novel  has  the  incisive  and  irregular 
pomrwUch^baa  marked  other  of  his  books.  Th* 
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strvnjjth  of  <v>nvirtinn  with  whi«h  he  write*  goes 
tar  lo  redwm  his  novels  from  their  artistic  faults. 

Tbe  latest  novel  of  Feuillet  whi<  h  ha«  been 
trmn&Uted  u  Bellab,  a  hiatorical  oovoJ,  the  aeMM 
laid  in  Brittanjr  io  tbe  years  of  the  French  Revo- 
tetioa.  (Petenmiu.) —  The  latevt  issae*  in  tbe  Lei- 
Mve  Hour  Series  (Holt)  are  Matrimony,  by  W.  £• 
Vorris  (tbe  reader  may  be  auured  that  there  is 
DO  DonaeaM  aboat  the  title.    Tbe  marriage  do€3 
UteplaM^  cooirary  ta  tha  prinaplea  of  tooM  nor- 
tff  the  day);  aad  A  Matter-of-Fket  Gtrl,  by 
TfeOTk  Gift,  who  wrote  tbi"  at<re«.»«ble  storyof  Pretty 
ICm  Bellew.— Is  tb«  Franklin  Square  Library 
(Barpm)  tba  latHt  iMM  M,  My  Lora,  B. 
LjU  Linton,  —  his  Iov«  li  Stella  liranscon^bo, 
nod  bar  lover  aa  Clyril  FMMNiby,  Md  with  theae 
two  oanMa  tba  reader  may  let  Us  fana^natloa  take 
winp»;  Be«ide  the  River,  by  Katharine  S.  M.-ic- 
ipoid,  whkh  ia  dedicated  pleasantly  to  Bobert 
Bf«v«iag*a  8oa ;  Hnry  Joecelya,  1^  tiM  iate** 
a-lous  Mrs.  Olipliant. — In  the  No  Name  Series 
the  lateet  iteue  is  Manueia  Pardee,  which  will  be 
iMBd  ■■McleBtly  •timalating.  —  TIm  aecond  part 
of  Jalei  Venie'<  The  Shram  House,  with  the  sub- 
title Tigen  and  Traitors,  has  been  translated  by 
Miaa  Aipnaa  D.  KiagttoB,  who  irannlated  al»o  tbe 
flnlpMt.  It  is  occupied  with  Northern  Indiu,  and 
aofplefea  the  work.  —  Kochefort's  novt  l  of  &Iad- 
IBeiselle  Bi«marek  hat  been  tran<)Iated  by  Virf^nia 
Champhn  ( Patnaras),  and  pahltshed  in  the  series 
of  TraD»-At!antic  Nuvds.    What  an  advorti»iag 
•Afaatajire  tlke«e  fire-brand  public  men  have  when 
they  pablisk  their  JirU  novel !  —  It  is  with  a  little 
rcluctsooe  that  we  class  here  the  very  interesting 
Loukis  Laraa,  rerainiscences  of  a  Chiote  merchant 
dsrinc  tbe  Greek  War  of  Iod«pen4aBQa»  bjr 
BOtelas  (Appkton,  Handy -Tolame  Sariti), 
atroBglr  does  it  appeal  to  tba  reader's  hi<iluric  ta-ote. 
— Tha  Earl  of  JUyfield,  by  Tbomas  P.  May  (Pa- 
tanMBs),  ia  a  fnab  ism  of  aa  oM  book,  published 
acocymoujily.    The  novel  deaU  with  -iui  h  late  hi;*- 
turj  aa  tba  war  for  tbe  Union.   The  writer  an- 
aaaaecahiaiBtlfaaaSoattiaraniiioDlat;  Ihailiais 
a  Southerner  appears  from  the  nohle  Urth  and  fw* 
taaca  o(  bis  bcro,  a  Coaiederate  privala> 

R.  Al^fer.  in  his  essay.  The  Srliful  i  f  Life  (Koborts 
Bioe.;,  deTck>ps  tbe  thought  tavolveU  in  the  title, 
■ad  l^aa  fafatfoaa  «a  af  Om  appointiMBts  of 
edurafion  throws  light  up<^>n  tlje  development  of 
human  character  in  the  conduct  of  life.  —  The 
BMtM  Mooday  LccCaiaat  wbieb  for  several  years 
were  tba  aBclnaire  property  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  wcaa  daring  tbe  pa.4t  winter  distributed 
■aaaag  a  namber  of  eminent  divines,  representing 
in  gee<rral  tlie  evangelical  s-ch<M>l  of  thuiiirlit,  and 
the  result  ii  contained  in  a  volume  entitle!  L'hnst 
aad  Mo.leni  Thought  (Roberts  Bros.) :  tlx*  tir«it  lect- 
are  being  by  Mr.  Cook;  those  following  by  liisbop 
dark,  I>n».  Hopkins,  McCosh,  Oosby,  linbin^on, 
John  CoCtoa  Smith,  and  others.  The  lecture  plat- 
iorai  Is  certainly  most  valnabla  when  tbera  is,  as 
Iksra,  a  poaitive  appeal  to  thought,  and  a  well- 
planned  I'  ri'j'cctns  of  some  great  theme.  —  In  the 
•sriea  of  English  Pbilosopbers  tbe  latest  volume  is 
that  dtralad  t»  VvM  Barttayaad  Jaom  MUl,  by 


G.  8.  Bower.  (Pntnams.)  Two  short  chapters  are 
given  of  a  biographical  character,  the  rest  of  the 
book  Mag  an  oiaiidiiatiaaaf  the  system,  of  which 
they  were  soecestive  exponents.  —  Christianity's 
Challenge,  and  some  Phases  of  (Christianity  snb- 
mitted  for  Candid  Consideration,  the  title  of  a 
small  Tolnme  of  lectures,  by  the  Rev.  Herrick 
Johnson,  D.  D.  (Chicago :  Cusbing,  Tliomas  ft  Co.) 
Its  title  intimates  the  sggressive  character  of  the 
tnatasent,  bat  tba  aggiasaiveaaia  ia  of  tba  fori  that 
is  lesentlng  aa  inialt — A  Otnapaaloii  to  thaRe- 
vi^ed  Version  of  the  New  TeslaaM^  by  Alexan- 
der Roberts,  D.  D.,  one  of  tbe  Eagfiali  lavisers  (CaS' 
adi),  explain*  Om  taasoM  for  tba  ehaagsa  naada. 
The  Vdluint?  contains  a  suppkment  noting  the  work 
done  by  the  Aaiariean  committee.  The  book  will 
ba  a  aoavaniaat  aid  ta  llMaa  w1m>  widi  t»  mdar- 
stand  the  stxipe  nf  the  revision  without  minute 
study  of  their  own.  —  The  Fathers  of  tbe  Third 
Omtnry,  by  Bar.  Gaa.  A.  Jadtsoa,  is  dw  aaeaad 
volume  in  the  useful  series  of  Early  Christian  Lit^. 
erature  Primers,  edited  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher. 
(AippMon.)— Tha  Old  Taatanaat  in  the  Jewish 
Cliurch,  Twelve  Lectures  on  Jewish  Critici«m 
(Appleton),  will  be  read  with  interest,  since  the 
lectures  formed  the  basis  of  attaiA  npon  the  aa- 
thor,  Professor  W.  Iiol)ert«*on  Smith,  of  Al)erdeen, 
who  was  driven  from  his  chair,  'llie  revival  of 
interest  ia  UbUeal  adsM*  ia  a  nolairartlij  sign  al 
the  times. 

QrUicitm.  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  Man  and  his 
Books,  illustrated  by  personal  reminiscences,  table- 
talk,  and  anecdotes  of  himiself  and  bis  friends,  by 
Wm.  Howie  Wviie,  bas  been  published  in  the 
Franklin  Square  S.  ries.  (Harpers.)  It  was  print- 
ad  in  £ngland  before  the  appearance  of  the  Beai- 
kdiosnoes,  and  may  thus  be  taken  as  an  indepand- 
Mlt  piece  of  biographic  crilici^^m.  In  the  same 
aariaa  appaars  Lord  Beaconsfieid,  a  Stady,  by  tba 
Ilanlsh  critic,  Georg  Brnodet.  Tba  antlior,  foU 
lowinir  the  line  of  his  own  studies,  presents  B*n> 
oonsfield  aa  be  finds  him  ia  Disraeli's  writings.— 
Tba  intalleotaal  Dsvalopmant  af  the  Oaaadiatt 

People,  by  John  Georjje  IJourinot  (Tornntn:  Ilunt- 
«r,  Uose  is  (}o.),  is  a  review  of  tbe  journals,  native 
Hterahna,  and  adaeatiaiial  movannanta  in  Oaaada. 
There  are  a  great  many  name*,  and  the  author 
has  a  hopeful  mind.  He  sees  also  that  progresa 
mast  ba  alongr  tha  Hna  af  lalf-nllant  naliaBaiityv 
and  thnt  Canada  i**  still  eminently  provincial.— 
Comcille  and  Racine,  by  Henry  M.  Trollope 
(Lippineott),  is  a  volume  in  tbe  series  of  Foreign 
ClaAsics  for  English  Readers.  The  work  is  latlksr 
descriptive  and  summary  than  critical. 

Social  Science  and  Political  Economy.  C!oop- 
eratinn  ai  a  Hn-inp!'*,  by  Charlesi  Barnard  (Pat- 
nams),  is  a  lively  account  of  tbe  various  coopera- 
tive enterprises  which  have  snoceeded.  Its  read- 
ablenese  is  increased  by  the  author's  habit  of 
looking  at  the  enterprises  as  if  lia  wished  to  em- 
bark in  them  all.  One  can  in  an  liour  or  two  get 
from  this  book  a  clear  notion  af  aaoisliaB  which  to 
the  uninitiated  appear  complioatad  and  mysterlOM. 
—  Mr.  Steuben  T.  Bacon  has  invente<I  a  ballot- 
box  which  is  intanded  to  circomvent  all  rascala 
who  use  it,  and  saeors  too  the  re^staring  of  honest 
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▼otcs.  He  ha*  published  •  little  fMinphlet.  not 
dflKrlptiTV  of  it,  but  M  a  pie*  for  it«  necessity, 
nntlor  the  title  The  Ballot,  DaDRcrs  from  it«  Per- 
vcrsiuii:  An  Ap|>«al  and  Method  for  maintaining 
iU  Purity.  The  author  may  be  addrcMcd  at  19S 
W.  Concord  Street,  Boston.  His  sinoeritjr  and  hia 
infrenuity  are  equally  cmnmendablc.  —  Col.  J.  W. 
Powell,  th»-  pn  -1  1  it  1  the  Anthropological  Soci- 
ety of  Waahington,  haa  pr^wrad  and  isMied  an  ab- 
■tract  of  tha  aoda^i  tmnaaedons,  together  wMi 
his  annual  addraaa;  the  tnatiTial  is  drawn  litr^'rly 
from  explonlioiif  aiMong  Indian  tribea.  — Two 
pamphlete  coBtalnlnff  InfemialloB  for  enigraula 
have  been  publishf  i! :  i  ii  J  ilin  R.  Procter,  on 
the  Climate,  SoiU,  Timber,  etc.,  of  Kentucky,  con* 
traatad  witk  tlieea  of  tha  NoiUnrei*  (AuklMt, 
Ky.:  S.  T.  M.  Mnjor);  tho  other  upon  Texas  ud 
her  Capabilitieit,  by  W.  VV.  Lang,  of  Marlin,  Tax- 
as.  —  Culture  and  Cooking,  or  Art  Intlia  Kitchen, 
by  Catherine  Owen  (('B'sell),  like  many  brw>k*  of 
Us  class,  protest!*  at  duci?  a^^«il>^t  b<'ing  called  a 
cookery  book.  We  should  have  suppo^icl  it  was 
from  its  contents:  hash,  puS-paste,  Windsor  pie, 
remarks  on  soups,  potted  meats,  potato  salad,  — 
are  all  tbeae  creatures  of  tha  imagfoation  7  There 
.  an  mingled  obserrationa  Oft  MOOMnj  wA  mrr- 
antu,  which  probably  deoaiva  tiia  aiifhor.— Tha 
Society  for  Political  Education,  Now  York,  has 
issued  a  aaeful  list,  in  itaaariea  of  Economic  Tracts, 
of  booka  reeoram«Bdad  for  gananl  raadlnf,  and 
aa  an  introduction  t»  spaoial  ftadj  OB  PiQlitkal 
Economy  and  Folitieal  Sdaooa. 

nUioinf  ami  Btofrajikf.  In  ChBisll*a  Popnlar 
Library  has  been  published  The  Rmttish  Coy- 
•nanters,  by  Dr.  James  Taylor,  a  brief  compend  of 
flialr  hiatory;  ita  popolarity  will  depend  faufely 
upon  the  s%Tnpafhy  of  its  readers.  —  Dr.  Bartol's 
discourse  on  Mr.  Fi'-Ms  (IVnton:  A.  TVilliains  & 
Oo.)  is  not  a  biographic  !<ketch,  hut  a  khldctel^ 
acteriiafion,  a  sketch,  indeed,  with  the  mere  inci- 
dents of  his  life  omitted.  —  The  Life- Work  of  El- 
bridf^e  Gerry  Brooke,  by  Ua  son  (T^iiversalist 
Publishing  House),  ia  a  biographic  sketch,  which 
nndertakee  to  treat  the  snbjeot  not  fadfridnaliy, 
but  in  ita  relation".  Mr.  Drooks  might  perhaps 
•ay  that  lie  bad  modeled  not  a  aeparata  atatne  of 
Ida  ftithtr,  bat  one  Hgnra  on  a  baa-relfef — Mr. 
George  T.  Ferris  continue?*  his  music  m-ri'"*  nf  brie  f 
biographic  aketchee  in  The  Great  YioUnists  and 
Pfaabto.  (Appleton,  Handy-Yotoma  Sailca.) 

Bibliof^rnphy.  Tho  thirty-second  annual  re- 
port of  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  has  been 
published.  (Albany i  Waad,  Parsons  &  Co. )  It  b 
a  lofri-lative  document,  roquirrd  by  the  act  of  in- 
corporutjon,  and  indulges  the  reader  with  little  be- 
yond statistics. 

Literature.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
Field's  Underbrush  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Se  Co.)  was 
ready  for  poblicatioD  just  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
•ad  now  appatn  in  «  pratQr  dreaa, «  cbearfal  aoa- 
vtBlr  of  the  friendly  irtter.  tto  laat  pagca  of 
the  book  contain  sketchaa  which  were  not  in  tho 
ftmt  edition.  — Mr.  Awdirio  May  Holland  haa 
tnaalalad Brawnlog's  flovdaUo  tailo nMaf  atoqr* 


(Putnsms  )  —  Journal  of  a  Fanner's  Daughter  is 
the  title  of  a  little  rolnme  of  prose  notes  on  coun- 
try' life,  with  occasional  poetical  interludes,  writ- 
ten by  Elaine  Guodalc.  The  book  is  honest  in  its 
banilBg',  though  not  free  from  self-conscioosneaa; 
we  are  a  little  impatient  at  this  pereisteocy  of 
print.  Might  not  Miss  Goodale  be  a  seTerar  eritie 
upou  heraelf  in  tha  slmpla  naltar  of  pobUcntion  ? 
(Putnams.) 

Booki  far  Temp  Peeph,  Bwr  atirprlted  Do 
Yor  will  be  when  he  reads  this  page  to  tind  i:.  ! 
son  Crusoe  nader  thia  heodingi  It  is  issued  in 
Harpcf'a  Franklin  flqnaro  awiaa.  The  edition 
sp'  nis  t(>  hi'  complete.  —  The  Harperv,  wli-i  ko<  p 
an  eye  on  all  claisra  of  readers,  Itave  jost  issued  a 
eoaple  of  books  for  the  little  folk.  The  Toung 
Nimrods  in  North  AmfHca,  by  Tlnfn*^  W.  Knox, 
and  Who  was  Paul  Grayson  ?  by  John  Habberton- 
Both  volnmea  are  lavishly  illustrated.  If  Mr. 

IT!(bbi  rt'>n"'s  "ti  ry  has  for  the  juvenile  mind  00 
iin;<  h  i  hann  as  it  lacks  for  the  adult  reader,  It 
oiil:Ii!  to  be  o  very  popnlar  work*  Tho  Tonng 
Nimrods,  as  its  title  intimatea,  ia  n  namtivo  of 
lively  hunting  adventures. 

Buiineu.  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hnnt  publishes  a  ra 
port  on  The  Mineral  Reeonrcee  of  the  Hocking 
▼alley.  (Boston:  8.  B.  Cassino.)  The  Rodchig 
Valley  is  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Hunt 
givee  an  aooonnt  of  ita  oools,  iron-orea,  bloat  far* 
naeea,  and  railiondi.  Aoomfalmopof  thorcgiaa 

acci  m[<anies  thowoifc* 

Gcographf  amt  TVvoal.  From  the  GoTemmani 
Printing  (MBoo  ia  iaanad  Gaptain  C.  L.  Hoopat^o 

report  of  the  cruise  of  the  United  Slates  revenue 
steamer  Corwin  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Tha  cruise 
woi  on  tlio  Ahaka  ooait  and  in  the  Behring  Sen, 
and  the  repurt  contains  a  little  of  various  kinds  of 
information  respecting  the  country  and  its  inbabiU 
ants,  the  ^ea,  its  ice,  and  its  whales.  —  A  new  edi- 
tion of  D.  Mackenzie  Waliaoe'a  Russia  has  been 
isened  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. —  Seven  Ve«rs  in 
South  Africa,  by  Dr.  Kmil  Holnb  (Houghton,  Mif* 
flin  St  Co.),  ia  on  olobomto  wwk  la  two  octavo 
volumee,  veeerdinf  the  traTcIa,  reaenrcbee,  and 
hunting  adventure*  betwe«en  tho  diamond-fields 
and  the  Zambeai  (1872-1879).  It  ia  abondaotly 
illmtnited  and  fnmiabed  with  laapa. — Boadom 
K.miblfs,  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton  (Roberl<\  i>  a 
collection  of  short  sketches  of  foreign  life  and 
eoenea,  deenhmy  and  notroaMed  aboot  weighty 
matters. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama.  The  production  of  the 
(Edipos  Tyrannns  of  Sophocles  at  Sanden  Thea- 
tre in  Cnrnbridgre,  has  stimulatifi  Mr.  William  W. 
Newell,  A  Harvard  graduate,  to  render  the  play 
into  English  verse.  Thia  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  incidental  advantages  of  the  Greek  play.  It 
will  be  a  pity  if  the  representation  does  not  inspire 
still  further  clas6ic  adventures.  (Cambridge,  Mass. : 
C.  W.  SeTir.)~yolaaio  XT.  of  tho  Hnnwd 
Shakespeare  of  Hr.  fTndaoci  (Ofnn  ft  Bentb)  eon- 
tains  Kinp  Lt^ar  and  Tiinin  of  Athens;  Volume 
XVL,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  TroUua  and 
Craalda. 
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Near  the  verge  of  a  bold  promontory 
fttauds  the  hotel,  and  looks  southeast- 
ward over  a  sweep  of  sea  unbroken  to 
thehorixon.  Behind  it  atretohes  the  TMt 
forest,  which  after  two  hundred  years 
has  resiimfd  the  sterile  coast  wrested 
from  it  by  the  tirst  Pil<;rims,  and  has 
U-gun  to  efface  the  evidences  of  the  in- 
road made  iu  receut  years  by  the  bold 
specalator  for  whom  Joceljrn's  is  named. 
Tbe  young  birdies  and  spruces  are 
breast  high  in  tlie  drives  andavenaes  at 
Joeelyn's;  the  low*blackberr}'  vines  and 
the  sweet-fern  co\er  the  cjircfully  "grad- 
ed sidewalks,  and  obscnre  the  divi^ion8 
of  the  lot*  ;  the  children  of  the  board- 
ers have  found  squawberries  iu  the  pub- 
lie  square  on  the  spot  where  the  band- 
stand  was  to  have  been.  The  notion 
of  a  searside  resort  at  this  point  was 
ooorageoosly  c<mceiTed,  aud  to  a  certain 
extent  it  was  generously  realized.  Ex- 
«  .  [>r  for  it**  rt-iiiott-ness  from  the  rail- 
i  .  i.t'L  ;i  "Iruwback  which  future  entcrpri.se 
mi^ht  be  expected  to  remedy  in  some 
way,  tbe  place  has  many  natiual  advan- 
tsges.  The  broad  plateau  is  cooled  by 
a  breeie  from  the  vast  forests  behind  it, 
whieh comes  laden  with  health  and  fresh- 
ness from  th<-  young  pines  ;  the  sea  at 
its  feet  is  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
to  a  temperature  delicious  for  bathing. 


There  are  certainly  mosquitoes  from  the 
woods  ;  but  there  arc  mosquitoes  every- 
where, aud  the  report  that  people  have 
been  driven  away  by  them  is  manifestly 
untnw^  lor  who  ever  comes  to  Jocelyn's 
remains.  The  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  is  almost  a  mile  in  its  curve,  and 
it  is  so  smooth  and  hard  that  it  glistens 
like  polished  marble  when  newly  washed 
by  the  tide.  It  is  true  that  you  reach 
it  from  the  top  by  a  flight  of  eighty 
steps,  bttt  it  was  intended  to  have  an 
devator,  Uke  those  near  the  Whirlpool 
at  Niagara.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  easy 
enouj^  to  go  down,  and  the  ladies  go 
down  every  day,  taking  their  novels  or 
their  needle-work  with  them.  They  have 
various  notions  of  a  bath  :  some  con- 
ceive that  it  is  bathhig  to  sit  iu  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  emit  shrieks  as  the 
suige  sweeps  against  them ;  others  run 
boldly  in,  and  after  a  moment  of  poign- 
ant hesitation  jump  up  and  down  half 
a  dozen  times,  and  run  out  ;  yet  others 
iinairine  it  better  to  remain  immersed  to 
the  chin  for  a  given  space,  looking  to- 
ward the  shore  with  lips  tightly  shut  and 
die  breath  held.  But  after  the  bath 
they  are  all  of  one  mind;  they  lay  their 
shawls  on  the  warm  sand,  and,  spreading 
out  their  hair  to  dry,  they  doze  in  the 
sun,  in  such  coils  and  masses  as  the  un- 
conscious figure  lends  itself  to.  When 
they  rise  from  their  beds,  they  sit  iu  the 
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shelter  of  the  cliff  and  knit  or  sew,  while 
ono  of  tlu  m  reads  aloud,  and  another 
stands  watch  to  aiin(iuiic(»  the  onmincj 
of  the  seals,  which  irequeut  a  reef  near 
tlie  ihore  in  great  namben.  It  has  been 
•aid  at  rival  pointo  on  the  eoait  that 
the  ladies  linger  there  in  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  remount  to  the  hotel.  A 
young  man  who  cluuihtred  along  the 
shore  from  one  of  iho>v  points  reported 
finding  day  after  day  the  same  young 
lady  stretched  out  on  the  fame  thawl, 
drying  the  same  yellow  hair,  who  had 
i4>parentlj  never  gone  np-sfaurs  since 
the  season  began.  But  the  recurrence 
of  this  phenomenon  in  this  t^pot  at  the 
very  monunt  when  the  young  man 
came  l>y  nii^rht  have  been  accounted  for 
upon  other  theories.  Jocelyu's  was  so 
•echided  that  she  oonld  not  have  ex- 
pected any  one  to  find  her  there  twice, 

and  if  she  had  expected  this  she  WOold 
not  have  permitted  it.  Probably  he  saw 
a  different  vouni:  ladv  each  time. 

Many  of  the  same  boarders  come  year 
after  year,  and  these  tremble  at  liie  sug- 
gestion of  a  change  for  the  better  in 
Jooelyn's.  The  landlord  has  always  be- 
lieved that  Jooely1i*s  would  come  up, 
some  day,  when  times  got  better.  He 
bi'lieves  that  the  narrow- ^an'jf*  railroad 
from  New  Leyden  —  arretted  on  pa- 
per at  the  disastrous  moment  when  the 
fortunes  of  Jocelyu's  felt  the  general 
crash  — wiU  be  poshed  through  yet; 
and  every  summer  he  promises  that  next 
summer  they  are  going  to  have  a  steam- 
lannch  nminn«r  twice  a  dav  from  Ley- 
den  Harbor.  But  at  present  his  house 
is  visited  once  a  day  by  a  barge,  as  the 
2sew  England  coast-folks  call  the  vehicle 
in  which  they  convey  city  boarders  to 
and  from  the  station,  and  the  old  fre- 
q^oenters  of  the  place  hope  that  the  sta- 
tion will  never  be  nearer  Jooelyn's  than 
at  present.  Some  of  them  are  rich  enough 
to  afford  a  sojouni  at  more  fashiona- 
ble resorts  ;  but  most  of  them  are  not, 
though  they  are  often  people  of  polite 
tastes  and  of  Mthetio  employments. 


They  talk  with  slight  of  the  large  water- 
ing-places, and  probably  they  would  not 
like  them,  though  it  is  really  economy 
tlmt  inspires  theii^  passion  for  Jocelyu's 
with  most  of  them,  and  they  know  of  the 
splendid  weariness  of  Newport  mostly 
by  hearsay.  New  arrivals  are  not 
vored,  but  there  are  not  often  new  ar- 
rivals at  Jocelyu's.  The  chief  business 
of  the  barge  is  to  bring  fresh  meat  for 
the  table  and  the  gaunt  bag  which  con- 
tains  the  mail ;  for  in  the  first  ^nsh  of 
the  Miterprise  the  place  was  made  a  post* 
office,  and  the  hmdkwd  is  postmaater ;  he 
has  the  help  d  the  lady-boarders  in  hb 
official  duties. 

iScattered   about  among  the  young 
birches  there  are  several  of  those  pine 
frames  known  as  shells,  within  easy  walk 
fA  the  hotel,  where  their  inmates  board. 
Th^  are  pictnresqne  interiors*  and  are 
on  informal  terms  with  the  public  as  to 
many  domestic  details.  The  lady  of  the 
house,  doing  her  back  hair  at  her  dn/ss- 
itjg-ronm  glass,  is  divided  from  her  hus- 
band, smoking  at  the  parlor  fire-place, 
ooly  by  a  partition  of  nnlathed  studding. 
The  arrest  of  development  in  these  shells 
is  characteristic  of  everjrthing  about  the 
jdace.    None  of  the  improvements  in- 
vented since  the  hard  times  began  have 
been  added  to  Jocelyu's  ;  lawn-tennis  is 
still  unknown  there  ;  but  there  is  a  cro- 
quet-ground before  the  hotel,  where  tfw 
short,  tough  grass  is  kept  in  tolerable  or- 
der. The  wickets  are  pretl^  rasty,  and 
it  is  usually  the  children  who  play ;  but 
toward  the  close  of  a  certain  afternoon  a 
young  lady  was  pn>.hinii  the  balls  nlwut 
there.    She  seemed  to  be  going  over  a 
game  just  played,  aud  trying  to  trace 
the  cause  of  her  fsilure.   She  made  bad 
shots,  and  laughed  at  her  blunders.  An- 
other yoimg  lady  drooped  languidly  on 
a  bench  at  the  side  of  the  croquet-ground, 
and  followed  her  movements  with  in- 
difference. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  did  it,  Louise," 
panted  the  player;  "it's  astonishing 
how  yon  beat  me.** 
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Hie  lady  on  dm  beodh  made  as  if  to 

antwer,  but  endod  hy  coughing  hoarsely. 

Oh,  dear  child  !  "  cried  the  first, 
dropping  her  mallet,  and  runnin<;  to  her. 
**  Yon  on;:ht  to  have  put  on  your  sliawl !  " 
She  liiteU  the  kuit  shuwl  lying  beside 
ker  on  the  bench,  and  laid  it  across  the 
otbei'a  shonldersyanddiewit  dose  about 
her  neck. 

*•  Oh,  don't !  "  said  the  other.  "  It 
chokes  me  to  be  bundled  up  so  ti<iht." 
She  >hruirt5e<i  the  shawl  down  to  her 
j>Luulder^  with  a  pretty  petulance.  "  If 
my  che&t  protected,  tlmt 's  all  that 's 
neeesaary.**  But  she  made  no  motion 
to  drape  the  outline  wliich  her  neatly- 
dtled  dress  displayed,  and  she  did  not 
mofe  from  her  place,  or  look  np  at  her 
anxious  friend. 

"  Oh,  but  «lon't  sit  here,  Louise,"  the 
latter  pleaded,  lingering  near  her.  "  I 
was  wrong  to  let  you  sit  down  at  all 
after  yon  had  got  heated.*' 

"  Well,  Grace,  I  had  to^**  said  she 
who  was  called  Louise.  **  I  was  so  tired 
out.  I 'm  not  goinir  to  take  more  cold. 
1  can  always  tell  when  I  am.    1  '11  put 

00  the  shawl,  in  half  a  minute  ;  or  else 

1  11  go  in.  1  *m  sure  there 's  nothing 
to  keep  roe  oat.  That 's  the  worst  of 
these  lonely  places :  my  ndnd  preys  upon 
itseit.  That  *%  what  Dr.  Nixon  always 
said:  he  s^aid  it  was  no  use  in  air  so  long 
as  my  mind  preyed  apon  itself.  He  said 
that  I  onjilit  to  divert  my  mind  all  I 
could,  and  ke»'j)  it  from  JTeyiiig  upon  it- 
self :  thai  it  was  worth  all  the  medicine 
in  the  wtvld.** 

**  That 's  perfectly  true." 

**  Then  you  ought  n't  to  keep  remind- 
ing me  aU  the  time  that  I 'm  sick.  That 
*•  what  ttarts  my  mind  to  preying  upon 
itself  ;  and  when  it  gets  going  once  I 
can't  slop  it.  I  (ju^ht  to  treat  myself 
jiui  like  a  well  person  ;  that 's  wluit  the 
doctor  fstcf." 

The  other  stood  looking  at  the  speaker 
in  frowning  perplexity.  Slmwasaserf- 
oui  faced  girl,  ani  now  when  frowned 
her  bladk  biows  met  sternly  above  her 


gray  eyes.    Bnt  she  controlled  any  im* 

pulse  she  had  to  severity,  and  asked 
gently,  "  Shall  I  send  Bella  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  T  can't  make  society  out 
of  a  child  the  whole  time.  I  '11  ju&L  sit 
here  till  the  barge  comes  in.  1  suppose 
it  will  be  as  9mpty»  a  gonrd,  as  usual." 
She  added,  with  a  sick  and  weary  negli- 
gence, I  don't  even  know  where  Bella 
is.    She 's  run  oflf,  somewhere." 

"  It's  quite  time  she  should  be  looked 
up,  for  tea.  I  '11  wander  out  that  way 
and  look  for  her."  She  indicated  the 
wilderness  generally. 

Thanks,"  said  Louise.  She  now 
gratefolly  drew  her  shawl  up  over  her 
shoulders,  and  faced  about  on  the  bench 
so  as  to  command  an  easy  view  of  the 
airiving barge.  The  otht-r  met  it  on  her 
way  to  the  place  in  the  woods  where  the 
children  usually  played,  and  found  it  as 
empty  as  her  friend  had  foreboded.  But 
the  driver  stopped  his  horses,  and  leaned 
out  o£  the  side  of  the  wagon  with  a  lit- 
tle package  in  his  hand.  He  read  the 
superscription,  and  then  glanced  con- 
sciously at  the  girl.  "  You  're  Miss 
Breen,  ain't  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  with  lady-like  sweet- 
ness and  a  sort  of  business-like  alert- 
ness* 

**  Well,"  suggested  the  driver.  "This 

18  for  Miss  Grace  Breen,  M.  D.** 

*'  For  me,  thank  you,"  said  the  J'oung 
lady.  "  I  'ra  Dr.  Breeti."  She  put  out 
her  hand  for  the  little  paeka^'e  from  the 
homoeopathic  pharmacy  in  Bo<>tou  ;  and 
the  driver  yielded  it  with  a  blush  that 
reddened  him  to  his  hair.  «<  Well,"  he 
said  slowly,  staring  at  the  handsome  girl, 
who  did  not  visibly  share  his  embarrass- 
ment. "  They  told  me  you  was  the  one  ; 
hut  I  could  n't  seem  to  get  it  throiigh 
me.  I  thought  it  must  be  the  ohl  lady." 

"  My  mother  is  Mrs.  Breen,  *  the 
young  lady  briefly  explained,  and  walked 
rapidly  away,  leaving  the  driver  studt 
in  the  heavy  sand  of  Sea-Glimpse  Ave- 
nue. 

Why,  ^  np ! "  he  shouted  to  his 
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honm,  «Gom'totlaj]Mre«Ili%f*' 
He  cruied  his  nec^  rouod  the  side  of 

the  wa^on  for  a  sight  of  her.  "  Well, 
dumii  'f  I  flnn't  wish  /  was  sick  !  Steps 
aloiii:,"  he  umsed,  watchiuu;  th*-  swirl 
and  ripple  of  her  skirt,  "  like  —  J  duiiuu 
wbatl" 

With  her  fitoe  turned  from  bim  Dr. 
Breen  Unshed,  too ;  she  was  not  yet  so 

used  to  her({ua]ity  of  phj^dan  that  she 
could  coldly  lu  ar  the  confusion  to  which 
her  beini,' a  doctor  put  men.  She  lau^'hed 
a  little  to  herself  at  the  heljiK'ssnes-s  of 
the  driver,  confronted  probably  for  the 
first  time  with  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  homceo|iathtc  school ;  but  she  be> 
lieved  that  >he  had  reasons  for  taking 
herself  seriously  in  every  way,  and  ^he 
h;i'l  not  entered  uj)on  this  career  with- 
out definite  purj)0ses.  AVheii  ^lie  was 
not  yet  out  of  her  teeus,  bhu  had  an  uu- 
happy  lore  affair,  which  was  always 
darkly  referred  to  as  a  disappointment 
by  people  who  knew  of  it  at  the  time. 
Though  the  particulars  of  the  case  do 
not  directly  eoncem  this  story  it  may  l)e 
stated  that  the  recreant  lover  afterwards 
married  \u  r  dearest  girl  -  friend,  whom 
ho  had  first  met  in  her  company.  It  was 
cmel  enough,  and  the  hurt  went  deep ; 
but  it  neither  crushed  nor  hardened  her. 
It  benumbed  her  for  a  time ;  she  sank 
out  of  eight;  but  when  she  returned  to 

the  kliriwleil^-e  of  fllf  World  slu'  sllOWcd 

nu  mark  ot  the  \>\u\\  e\('i  |it  what  was 
thought  a  iitrange  eccentricity  in  a  girl 
such  as  she  had  been.  The  world  which 
had  known  her — It  was  that  of  an  in- 
laud  New  England  city  —  heard  of  her 
definitely  after  several  years  as  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine  iti  New  York.  Those 
who  had  more  of  lier  intimacy  under- 
stood that  she  had  chosen  this  work  with 
the  intention  of  giving  her  life  to  it,  in 
the  spirit  in  which  other  women  enter 
convents,  or  go  out  to  heathen  lands; 
but  probably  this  concepti<m  had  its  ex- 
ajr'ieration'*.  What  wa<  certain  was  that 
she  was  rich  enough  to  have  no  need  of 
her  profession  as  a  means  of  support, 
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and  that  !ta  atody  luid  ooai  her  more 
than  the  usual  soifoiing  that  it  brmgi 

to  persons  of  sensitiTe  nerves.  Some 

(lefaiN  were  almost  insuperably  repug- 
nant;  hut  in  schooling  herself  to  them 
she  believed  that  she  was  preparing  to 
encounter  anything  in  the  application  of 
her  sdenee. 

Her  first  intention  had  been  to  go  back 
to  her  own  town  after  her  graduation, 
and  begin  the  practice  of  her  profession 
among  those  who  had  always  known  her, 
and  whose  scrutiny  and  critici-vm  would 
be  hardest  to  bear,  and  therefore,  as  she 
&nded,  the  most  useful  to  her  in  the  for* 
mation  of  character.  But  afterwards  die 
relinquished  her  puri)Ose  in  favor  of  a 
design  whic^h  she  thought  would  be  more 
useful  to  others:  she  jilaniierl  giving  to 
one  of  (he  great  factory  towns,  and  l>e- 
giuning  })ractice  there,  in  company  with 
an  older  physician,  among  the  children 
of  the  operatives.   Pending  the  corn* 
pletitm  of  this  arrangement,  whidi  was 
waiting  upon  the  decision  of  the  other 
Indy,  slie  had  come  to  .locelyn's  with  her 
mother,  and  with  ^Irs.  Maynard.  who 
had  arrived  from  the  West  aimlessly, 
sick  and  unfriended,  just  as  they  were 
about  leaving  home.   Hiere  was  no  re- 
course but  to  invite  her  mth  them,  and 
Dr.  Breen  was  finding  her  first  patient 
in  this  unexpected  guest.    She  did  not 
wholly  regret  the  acci<lent ;  thi>i,  too,  was 
useful  work,  though  nut  that  she  would 
have  chosen  ;  but  her  mother,  after  a 
fortnight,  openly  repined,  and  could  not 
mention  Mrs.  Maynard  without  some  re- 
bellious murmur.    She  was  an  old  lady, 
who  ha  l  once  kept  a  very  vigilant  con- 
science f(»r  herself ;  but  after  m.aking  ber 
life  uidiaj)py  with  it  for  some  threescore 
years,  she  now  applied  it  eutirely  to  the 
ezasperatbn  and  condemnation  of  oth- 
ers.  She  especially  devoted  it  to  fire^ 
ting  a  Kew  England  girl's  naturally  mor- 
bid .sense  of  duty  in  her  daughter,  aud 
keeping  it  in  the  irritation  of  perju-tual 
self-'piestion.    She  had  n«>ver  actively 
opposed  ber  studying  medicine  ;  that  am- 
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UtioD  had  harmonized  very  well  with 
certain  nulical  tendencies  of  her  own, 
and  it  was  at  least  not  marriage,  which 
she  had  foun<l  tolerable  only  in  its  iiuxl- 
ified  form  of  widowhood ;  but  at  every 
•tep  after  the  decisiTe  step  wm  taken 
•be  WM  beset  with  misgiyiiigs  lest  Graee 
was  not  lolly  alive  to  the  grave  respon- 
■ibilities  of  her  office,  which  she  accu- 
mulated upon  the  girl  in  proportion  as 
&he  tiuD^  off  all  responsibilities  of  her 
own.  She  was  doubtless  deceived  by 
that  hhow  of  calm  which  sometimes  do- 
oeived  Gnee  herself  who,  in  tntoiing 
her  so«l  to  bear  what  it  had  to  bear,  mis- 
took ber  taue  effort  for  spiritual  repose, 
and  scaroely  realized  throng^  her  tin- 
gling nerves  the  strain  she  was  under- 
going. In  sj)itc  of  tlu'  bitter  exj)erience 
of  her  life,  she  was  still  very  ardeut  iu 
her  hope«  of  uiiefuhiess,  very  scornful  of 
distrees  or  diseomf ort  to  herself  and  a 
Httle  iadined  to  exact  the  heroism  she 
waa  ready  to  !?liow.  iShe  had  a  child's 
severe  morality,  and  she  had  hardly 
learned  to  understand  that  there  is  much 
evil  in  the  world  that  «lo<'s  not  charac- 
terize the  perpetrators  :  she  held  herself 
Sft  strictly  to  account  for  every  word 
and  deed  as  she  held  others,  and  she  had 
an  alinoet  passionate  desire  to  meet  the 
eoosequenoe  of  her  errors  ;  till  that  was 
felt,  an  intolerable  doom  hung  over  her. 
She  tried  not  to  l>e  iinpulsiive;  that  was 
criminal  in  one  of  her  calling  ;  and  she 
struggled  for  patience  with  an  endeavor 
that  was  largely  soocessfuL 

At  to  the  effect  of  her  career  ootside 
of  herself,  and  of  those  whom  her  skill 
was  to  benefit,  she  tried  to  think  neither 
arrogantly  nor  meanly.  She  would  not 
entert.ain  the  vanity  that  she  was  <«erv- 
ino;  what  is  called  the  cause  of  woman, 
and  slie  would  not  assume  any  duties  or 
respondlttBtiei  toward  it.  fflie  thought 
mm  were  atf  good  as  women ;  at  least 
ena  man  had  been  no  worse  than  one 
WWHUI ;  and  it  was  in  no  representative 
or*exempl.iry  character  that  she  had 
^oeen  her  course.   At  the  aame  time 


that  she  held  ttiese  sane  opinions,  she 
believed  that  she  Inul  put  away  the  hopes 
with  the  pleasures  that  might  once  have 
taken  her  as  a  young  girl.  In  regard 
to  what  had  cliaoged  the  current  of  ber 
Ufe^  she  mentally  asserted  her  mere  nnl^ 
Hty,  her  absolnte  non^ezistenoe.  The 
Ihou^  of  it  no  longer  rankled,  and  that 
interest  could  never  be  hers  again.  If 
it  had  not  been  so  much  like  affectation, 
and  so  counter  to  her  strong  aisthetic  in- 
stinct, she  might  have  made  her  dress 
somehow  significant  of  her  complete 
abeyance  in  snob  matters ;  bat  as  it  was 
she  only  studied  sunplidty,  and  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  impression  of  the 
barge-driver  she  did  not  finally  escape 
distinction  in  dress  and  manner.  In  fact, 
she  could  not  have  escaped  that  effect 
if  she  would  ;  ajid  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
domitable contradictious  of  her  nature 
that  she  would  not 

When  she  came  back  to  the  croquet^ 
ground,  lea^g  the  little  girl  by  the 
hand,  she  found  Mrs.  Maynard  no  long^ 
er  alone  and  no  longer  sad.  She  was 
chatting  and  lauirhing  with  a  slim  young 
fellow,  whose  gay  blue  eyes  lookt:d  out 
of  a  sunburnt  face,  and  whose  straw  hat, 
carried  in  his  hand,  exposed  a  closely 
shaven  head.  He  wore  a  snit  of  gray 
flannel,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  expl  ilned 
that  he  was  camping  on  the  beach  at 
Birkman's  Cove,  and  had  come  over 
in  the  steamer  with  her,  when  >he  re- 
turned from  Europe.  She  iutroiiuced 
him  as  Mr.  libby,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Bella, 
yondirty  litdetUngI" 

Mr.  Libby  bowed  anxiously  to  Grace, 
and  turne<l  for  refuge  to  the  little  giri. 

"  Hello,  Bella  !  " 

"  Hello  1"  said  the  chUd. 

"  Remember  nie  ?  ** 

The  child  put  her  left  hand  on  that 
ol  Grace  holdiog  her  right,  and  prettily 
pressed  her  head  against  the  girl's  arm 
in  bashful  silence.  Grace  said  some 
coldly  civil  words  to  the  young  man, 
without  looking  at  Mrs.  Maynard,  and 
passed  on  into  the  house. 
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"You  don't  mean  thtit^s  your  doc- 
tor?" lie  scarcely  nion'  than  wlii>i)(  rr<l. 

**Yes,  1  do,"  auaweieU  Mrs.  May- 
nard.  "Isn't  she  too  lovely?  And 
■he 's  jut  H  good  I  She  used  to  lUnd 
vp  at  icfaool  for  me,  when  all  the  girla 
were  down  on  me  because  I  was  West- 
ern. And  when  I  came  East,  this  time,  I 
just  went  right  straii^ht  to  hor  housf.  I 
knew  she  could  It  ll  mv  exactly  what  to 
do.  Aud  thai  s  the  reason  1  'm  here.  I 
ahall  always  recommend  this  air  to  any- 
body with  long  difflcaldes.  It 's  the 
greatest  thing/  I'm  almost  another 
person.  Oh,  you  need  n't  look  after 
her,  Mr.  Libby  !  There's  notliiiij;  flir- 
tatious about  Grace,"  said  Mrt».  May- 
uard. 

The  young  man  reooTered  himself 
from  his  absent-minded  stare  in  the  di- 
rection Grace  had  taken,  with  a  frank 
laugh.  "  So  much  the  better  for  a  fel- 
low, I  should  ss.-xy  !  " 

Grace  handed  the  little  fxirl  over  to 
her  nurse,  aud  went  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  found  her  mother  waiting  to 
go  down  to  tea. 

Where  u  Mrs.  Maynard?"  asked 
Mrs.  Breen. 

*'Out  on  the  croquet-ground,*'  an- 
swered the  duu;.diter. 

"I  should  tliiiik  it  would  be  damp," 
suggested  Mrs.  lirceu. 

She  will  oome  in  when  the  tea-bell 
rings.  She  wouldn't  oome  in  now,  if 
I  told  her." 

«*  Well,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "  for  a 
perpoii  wlio  lets  her  doctor  pay  her  board| 
1  tiiink  she's  very  independent.** 

"  I  wihh  you  would  u't  speak  of  that, 
mother,"  said  the  girl. 

**  1  can't  help  it,  Grace.  It 's  ridicup 
lous, — that's  what  it  is;  it's  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  ridiculous  in 
it.  A  physician  need  not  charge  any- 
thing uuieiis  he  chooses,  —  orhhe;  und 
if  I  choose  to  make  Louise  my  guest 
here  it's  quto  the  same  as  if  she  were 
my  guest  at  home." 


"I  don't  like  you  to  have  such  a 
guest,"  said  Mrs.  Ureen.  1  don't  see 
what  claim  she  has  upon  your  hospital- 
ity." 

"She  has  a  double  claim  upon  it,** 
Oraoe  answered,  with  a  flush.  "  She  is 
in  sickness  and  in  trouble.  I  don't  see 
how  she  could  have  a  better  claim. 
Kveii  if  she  were  ijuite  well  I  should 
consider  the  way  she  hud  beeu  treated 
by  her  husband  sufficient,  and  I  should 
want  to  do  ererything  I  could  for  her." 

**1  should  want  her  to  behave  her* 
self,"  said  Mrs.  Breen  dryly. 

"  How  behave  herself?  What  do  you 
mean?"  demanded  Grace,  with  guilty 
heat. 

**  You  know  what  I  mean,  Grace.  A 
woman  in  her  position  ought  to  be  more 
circumspect  than  any  other  woman,  if 

she  wants  people  to  believe  that  her 
husband  treated  her  badly." 

*'  We  otight  n't  to  blame  her  for  try- 
ing to  f«)rgei  her  troubles.  It 's  essen- 
tial to  her  recovery  for  her  to  be  as 
cheerful  as  she  can  be.  I  know  that 
she's  impulsive,  and  she's  free  in  her 
manners  with  strangers;  but  I  suppose 
that's  her  Westemism.  She's  almost 
distracted.  She  was  crying  half  the 
night,  with  her  troubles, and  kept  Bella 
aud  me  both  awake." 

**  Is  Bella  with  her  now  ?  " 

«*No,"  Grace  admitted.  «  Jane 's  get- 
ting W  ready  to  go  down  with  us. 
Louise  is  talking  with  a  gentleman  who 
came  over  on  the  steamer  with  her; 
he's  camping  on  tlie  beach  near  here* 
I  did  n't  wait  to  hear  particulars." 

When  the  nurse  brought  the  little 
girl  to  their  door,  Mrs.  Breen  took  one 
hand  and  Grace  the  other,  and  they  led 
her  down  to  tea.  IMrs.  Maynard  was 
already  at  table,  and  told  them  all  about 
meeting  Mr.  Libby  abroad. 

Until  the  present  time  .she  and  Grace 
bad  uot  seeu  each  other  since  they  were 
•t  school  together  in  WesUiaiupton, 
where  the  girl  used  to  bear  so  much' to 
the  disadvantage  of  her  native  seetion 
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that  ahe  would  haidlj  hste  owned  to  it 
if  Iier  aooent  bad  not  found  Iwr  out.  It 
WOldd  IwTe  been  pleasanter  to  befrioid 
another  person,  but  the  little  Westerner 
FTiff»»ro«l  ri  v<^rital»!i'  persecution,  and  that 
was  fii()Ui:l»  to  make  Grace  her  friend. 
Shortly  alter  she  returned  home  from 

m 

•cbool  sbe  married,  in  that  eaanal  and 
tentntiTe  faaliion  in  wbieh  so  many  mar- 
riagea  mem  made.  Gfaoe  had  heard  of 

her  VLB  traveling  in  Europe  with  berhn»> 
band,  from  whom  she  was  now  separat- 
ed. She  reported  thiit  lie  hud  known 
Mr.  Lililiv  in  his  bachelor  days,  and 
that  Mr.  Libb}  hud  traveled  with  them. 
Mr.  Vaynard  appeared  to  have  left  to 
Mr.  Libby  the  arrangement  of  hie  wife's 
pteaanree,  the  mipervirion  of  her  shop- 
pingf  and  the  direction  of  their  oommon 
jooraeys  and  sojourns ;  and  it  seemed 
to  bare  l»een  indifferent  to  him  whether 
hu  friend  w:is  simoking  and  telling  sto- 
ries with  him,  or  going  with  his  wife  to 
the  opera,  or  apon  sneh  ezeorsions  as  he 
had  no  taste  for.  She  gave  the  details 
of  the  triangolar  intimacy  with  a  frank 
mieonscionsness ;  and  after  nine  o'clock 
she  returned  fi'om  a  moonlight  walk  on 
the  beach  with  Mr.  Lihby. 

Grace  sat  waiting  fur  her  at  the  little 
one's  bedside,  for  Bella  had  been  afraid 
to  go  to  sleep  alone. 

**  How  good  yon  are  I "  cried  Lonisoi 
in  a  grateful  under-tone,  as  she  came  in. 
She  kissed  Gnu>«-,  and  choked  down  a 
cough  with  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 

**  Louise."  said  Grace,  sternly,  "  this 
is  shameful !  Yuu  forget  tltat  you  are 
married,  and  ill,  too.** 

**Oh,  I*m  ever  so  mneh  better,  to- 
al^   The  air's  jnst  aa  dry  I  And 
yon  need  n't  mind  Mr.  Lihby.  He*s 
inch  an  old  friend  I   Besides,  I'm 
to  gain  the  case." 

'*  No  mutter.  Even  as  a  divorce<l  wom- 
an, you  ought  n't  to  go  on  iu  this  way." 

"Well,  I  wooldnt,  with  ssery  one. 
Bnt  it  *s  quite  different  with  Mr.  Libby. 
And,  besides,  I  have  to  keep  my  ndnd 
ham  preying  on  itself  soaie  how.'* 
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Mrs.  Maynard  sat  in  the  snn  on  the 
seaward -looking  piazza  of  the  hotel, 
and  coughed  in  the  warm  air.  She  told 
the  ladies  as  they  aime  out  from  break- 
fast that  she  was  ever  so  much  better, 
generally,  but  that  she  seemed  to  have 
more  of  that  tidkling  in  her  throat. 
£adi  of  them  advised  her  for  good,  and 
suggested  this  specific  and  that ;  and 
they  all  a.sked  her  what  Miss  Breen  was 
doinir  for  her  cough.  Mrs.  Maynard 
replied,  between  the  paroxysms,  tliat  she 
did  not  know:  it  was  some  kind  of 
powders.  Tlien  they  said  they  wovld 
think  she  would  want  to  try  something 
active;  even  those  among  them  who 
were  homocopathists  insinuated  a  fine 
distrust  of  a  physician  of  their  own  sex. 
"  Oh,  it 's  nothing  serious,"  Mrs.  May- 
nard explained.  It 's  just  bronchial. 
The  air  will  do  me  more  good  than  any- 
thing. I'm  keeiang  mit  in  it  all  I  can." 

After  i&ey  were  gone,  a  qneor,  gannt 
man  came  and  glanced  from  the  door- 
way at  lier.  He  had  one  eye  in  unnat- 
ural fixity,  and  the  other  set  at  that  ab- 
normal slant  which  is  said  to  qualify  the 
owner  for  looking  round  a  corner  before 
he  gets  to  it.  A  droll  twist  of  his  month 
seemed  partly  ]diyneal,  bat  there  is  no 
donbt  that  he  had  often  a  humorous  in- 
tention. It  was  Harlow,  the  man-of-all- 
work,  who  killed  and  plucked  the  poul- 
try, peeled  the  potatoes  and  pickiui  the 
peas,  pulled  the  sweet-corn  and  the  to- 
matoes, kindled  the  kitchen  lire,  har- 
nessed the  old  splay-footed  mare,— safe 
for  ladies  and  children,  and  intolerable 
for  all  others,  which  formed  the  entire 
stud  of  the  Jocelyu  House  stables,  — 
du>;  the  elam^,  rowed  and  sailed  tlie  boat, 
looked  after  the  bath-hous<  s.  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  guests  at  so  many 
points  that  he  was  on  easy  terms  with 
them  all.  This  ease  tended  to  an  inti- 
macy which  he  was  himself  powerless  to 
refvess,  and  which,  from  time  (o  time^ 
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required  their  intervention.   He  now 

wore  a  simple  costume  of  shirt  antl  trou- 
sers, the  latter  terminatt-d  by  n  pair  of 
broken  shoes,  and  sustained  hy  what 
he  called  a  siogle  galluws ;  liis  broad- 
brimmed  ttisw  hat  eoooped  down  npon 
hii  ehoolderB  behind,  end  in  frmt  added 
to  his  c(  uigenital  difficnlty  of  getting  peo> 
pie  in  locus.  "  Flow  do  you  do,  this 
morning,  Mrs.  Maynard  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  / 'm  fir>t-rat»',  Mr,  Barlow. 
What  sort  of  day  do  you  think  it 's  go- 
ingtobeforatail?'' 

Barlow  oame  ont  to  the  edge  <tf  the 
piazza,  and  looked  at  the  tea  and  eky. 

Fint-rate.  Fog 's  moit  bomt  away, 
now.  You  don't  often  see  a  fog  at 
Jooelyn't  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 

He  looked  for  approYal  to  Mrs.  May- 
naid,  who  said,"  That 10.  Tbeair'a 
Joflt  splendid.   It's  doing  everything 

for  me." 

"  It 's  these  pine  wowls,  back  o*  here. 
Every  breath  on  'em  does  ye  good.  It 's 
the  balsam  in  it.  D'  you  ever  try,"  he 
asked,  stretching  his  hand  as  far  up  the 
pfamaa^Mst  as  he  oonld,  and  swinging 
into  a  eonversational  postnre, — d'  yon 
ever  try  whisky  —  good  old  I?ourbon 
whisky  —  with  white-j)ine  chips  in  it?" 

Mrs.  Maynard  looktxl  up  with  inter- 
est, but,  shaking  her  bead,  coughed  for 
no. 

<•  WeO,  /should  Uke  to  have  yon  try 
that." 

<«  What  does  it  do  ?  "  she  gasped, 
when  she  could  get  her  breath. 

Well,  it 's  soothin' t'  the  cough,  and 
it  builds  ye  up,  every  ways.  Why,  my 
brother,"  continued  the  factotum,  "  he 
died  of  consnmptioD  when  I  was  a  boy, 
— leglar  old  New  England  eonsump- 
tion.  Don't  hardly  ever  hear  of  it  any 
more,  round  here.  Well,  I  don't  sup- 
pose thetf 's  bet'Ti  a  ra=e  of  rerj'lar  old 
New  Kni^iand  consiiinption  —  well,  not 
the  old  New  Pingland  kind — since  these 
woods  growed  up.  He  used  to  take 
whisky  with  white-f^  ehipe  in  it  t  and 
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I  can  remember  hearin'  'em  say  that  it 
done  him  more  good  than  all  the  doc- 
tor's stuff.  He 'd  Iw^en  out  to  Deraarary, 
and  every wheres,  and  he  come  home 
iu  the  last  stages,  and  took  up  with  this 
whisky  with  wUte-pine  ohips  In  it. 
Well,  it's  just  like  this,  I  presume:  it 'k 
the  balsam  in  the  ehips.  It  don't  make 
any  difference  how  you  git  \hr  balsam 
into  yonr  system,  so  *8 't  you  (/it  it  there. 
J  should  like  to  have  you  try  whisky 
with  white-pine  chips  in  it." 

He  looked  eonvincingly  at  Mrs.  Mkj" 
nard,  who  said  she  shoidd  like  to  try 
it.  «It*s  just  bronchial  with  me,  yon 
know.  But  I  should  like  to  try  it.  I 
hnow  it  would  be  soothing ;  atifl  I 've  al* 
ways  heard  tb;if  whisky  wa.s  the  very 
thing  to  build  you  up.  liut,"  she  adde<l, 
lapsing  from  this  vidon  of  recovery,  "  I 
ocnld  n't  take  it  unless  Oraoe  ssid  sOb 
She'd  be  sure  to  find  it  out" 

"  Why,  look  here,"  said  Barlow.  •*  As 
far  forth  as  that  goes,  you  oould  keep 
the  bottle  in  my  room.  Not  but  what 
I  l)elievo  in  going  by  your  doctor's  di- 
rections, it  don't  matter  tc/to  your  doctor 
is.  1  ain't  sayin'  nothin*  against  Min 
Breen,  yon  understand  ?" 

«  Oh,  no/"  cried  Mrs.  Maynard. 

"  I  never  see  much  nicer  ladies  than 
her  and  her  mother  in  the  lion«e.  But 
you  just  tell  her  alx>ut  the  wlii^-ky  with 
the  white-pine  chips  in  it.  May  be  she 
never  heard  of  it  Well,  she  hain't  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  yet" 

**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard.  "  And  I 
tidnk  she  '11  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  Yon 
may  be  sure  I  '11  tell  her,  Mr.  Barlow. 
Grace  is  everything  for  the  balsamic 
properties  of  the  air,  down  here.  That 's 
what  she  said ;  and  as  yon  sojr,  it  doea 
n't  matter  how  you  get  die  balsam  into 
yonr  system,  so  you  get  it  there." 

"  No,"  said  the  factotum,  in  a  tone 
of  misgiving,  as  if  the  repetition  of  the 
words  presented  the  theory  in  a  new 
light  to  him. 

**  What  I  think  is,  and  what  I 'm  al- 
ways telling  Graee^"  pursued  Mrs.  Mag^ 
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■ad,  in  dtti  oonfitotid  apirit  in  which 
■he  hdplMBl  J  flpoke  of  her  fitiends  by 
their  lint  names  to  every  one,  "  that  if 

I  ooald  once  j^et  my  digestion  all  right, 
then  the  o<)a<ih  would  stop  of  itself.  The 
doctor  sHid  —  Dr.  Nixon,  that  is  —  that 
it  was  mure  than  hali  the  digestion,  any 
vaj.  But  jntt  soon  es  I  eat  any- 
thing or  if  I  over-eat>  a  little  — 
then  that  tiekltng  in  mj  throat  begins, 
and  then  I  commence  coughing;  and 
I'm  hack  ju>t  wlure  I  was.  It's  the 
dige^tion.  I  ou^dit  n't  to  have  eaten  that 
mince  yt'stc-rday." 

''No,"  admitted  Barlow.  Then  he 
said,  in  indirect  defense  of  the  Idtchen, 
**  I  thinh  yon  had  n't  ooght  to  be  ont  in 
the  night  air,  —  well,  not  a  ffreat  deal." 

**  Well,  I  don'r  suppose  it  does  do  me 
muc/i  goo<l,"  Mrs.  Maynard  said,  tam- 
ing h«T  pyt's  seaward. 

Barlow  let  hLs  liand  drop  from  the 
piaxxa  post,  and  slouched  in-doors ;  but 
he  came  ont  agMn,  as  if  pridKcd  by  eoa- 
seisnee  to  retain* 

After  all,  yoa  hnow  it  did  n't  eare 
him." 

**  What  core  iiim  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  May- 
nard. 

''The  whisky  with  the  white -piuo 
shipaaiit.*' 
"Core  who?" 
«*lCy  farDther." 

"  Ohf  Oh,  ye$/  But  mine's  only 
broDchiul.  I  think  it  might  do  ne  gOOd> 
I  (.hall  t.'ll  Grace  about  it." 

Barlow  lookeil  trouble*!,  as  if  his  suc- 
oess  in  the  suggestion  of  this  remedy 
were  not  Anally  a  pleasore  t  bat  as  Mrs. 
Hayaard  kepi  her  eyes  persistently 
turned  from  him,  and  was  evidently  tired, 
he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  in-doors 
again.  lie  met  Grace,  and  made  way 
for  her  on  the  threshold  to  pass  out. 

As  she  joined  Mrs.  Maynard,  "  Well, 
Grace,"  said  .the  latter,  I  do  believe 
yen  were  right.  I  Aase  taken  some  nwre 
odd.  Bat  *at  ahowe  that  it  does  n't 
get  wofie  of  itself,  and  I  think  we  ought 
le  he  eoBooragBd  by  that^  I'm  going 
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to  be  more  oarefiil  of  the  n%ht  air  after 
this." 

don't  think  the  night  air  wafl  the 
worst  thing  abont  it,  Loaise,"  said  Graoe^ 
bluntly. 

**  You  mean  the  damp  from  the  sand  ? 
I  put  on  my  rubbers." 

**  I  don't  mean  the  damp  sand,"  said 
Gmoet  b^;inning  to  pidl  over  some  sew- 
ing  which  she  had  in  her  lap,  and  look- 
ing down  at  it. 

Mrs.  Mavnanl  watched  her  a  while  in 
expectation  that  she  would  say  more, 
but  she  did  not  speak.  "Oh,  well!** 
she  was  forced  to  continue  herself,  "  if 
yoa  're  going  to  go  on  with  that !  " 

«  The  question  is,"  sidd  Graoe,  getting 
the  thread  she  wanted,  whether  you  are 
going  on  with  it." 

"  Why,  I  can't  see  any  possible  harm 
in  it,"  i)rotested  Mrs.  Maynard.  "  I 
suppose  you  don't  exactly  like  my  going 
with  Mr.  Libby,  and  I  know  that  under 
some  dreamstanees  it  iMNcftf  n'<  be  qoite 
the  thing.  Bot  did  n't  I  tell  yoa  last 
night  how  he  lived  with  ns  in  Europe  ? 
And  when  we  were  all  coming  over  on 
the  steamer  fo!jetht'r  Mr.  I>il>by  and  Mr. 
^laynard  wen-  t< ii^riht-r  the  whole  time, 
smoking  and  telling  stories.  They  were 
the  greatest  frimdi  I  Why,  it  is  n't  as 
if  he  was  a  sfranfsr,  or  an  memg  of  Vbt. 
Ifaynaid's." 

Grace  dropped  her  sewing  into  her  lap. 
"  Really,  Louise,  you  're  incredible  !  " 
She  lookf^l  sternly  at  the  invalid;  but 
broke  into  a  laugh,  on  which  Mrs.  May- 
nard waited  with  a  puzzled  face.  As 
Grace  sud  nothing  more,  she  helplessly 
resnmed;-— 

We  did  n't  expect  to  go  down  the 
cliff  when  he  first  called  in  the  evening. 
But  he  said  he  would  help  mo  iip  again, 
and  —  he  did,  incely.  I  was  n't  e\)i:iiHt- 
ed  a  bit;  and  how  1  took  more  cold  I 
can't  understand;  I  was  wrapped  up 
warmly,  /think  I  took  the  cold  when 
I  was  sitting  there  after  oar  game  ol 
croquet,  with  my  shawl  off.  Don't  yos 
think  so?"  she  wheedled. 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Grace. 

"  He  (lid  iiothiii<;  but  talk  about  you, 
Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  with  a  sly 
look  at  the  other.  "  Hf 's  awfully  afraid 
of  you,  and  he  kept  asking  alxml  you." 

Louiae,"  said  the  other,  gravely  ig- 
ooring  thete  fftcta,  I  nerer  nodortook 
the  care  of  you  sociallj,  and  I  object 
yery  niach  to  h'ctiiriiig  you.  You  are 
nearly  as  old  us  I  am,  and  you  have  had 
a  i;rtat  dial  more  experience  of  life 
than  1  have."  Mrs.  Maynard  nighed 
deeply  in  assent.  **  liut  it  does  n't  seem 
to  have  taught  you  that  if  yon  will  pro> 
▼oke  people  to  talk  of  yoo,  yon  most 
*  expect  critirisin.  One  alter  another 
you 've  told  nearly  every  woman  in  the 
house  your  aflfairs,  and  they  have  all 
f>ympalhi/t:d  with  you  and  pitietl  you. 
I  shall  liave  to  be  plain,  and  tell  you  that 
I  can't  have  them  sneering  and  laagh- 
ing  at  any  one  who  is  my  guest  I  can't 
let  you  defy  jiublic  opinion  hero." 

**Why,  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard, 
buoj'ed  above  ofTense  at  her  friend's 
words  by  her  consciousness  of  the  point 
she  was  about  to  make,  you  defy  pub- 
lic opinion  yourself  a  good  deal  mcwe 
than  I  do,  every  minute.'* 

I?  How  do  I  defy  it?"  demanded 

Grace,  indignantly. 

"  Bv  heini:  a  floctor." 

Grace  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
she  was  not  a  ready  person,  and  she  felt 
the  thrust  Before  she  conld^say  any- 
thing Mrs.  Maynard  went  on :  **  There 

n't  one  of  them  that  does  n't  think 
you  're  much  more  scandalous  than  if 
you  were  the  t;reatc.st  tlirt  alive.  But  7 
don't  mind  them,  and  why  should  i/ou  i  " 

The  serious  girl  whom  she  addressed 
was  in  that  helpless  snbjection  to  the 
tmth  in  which  so  many  New  England 
women  pas.s  their  lives.  She  could  not 
deny  the  truth  which  lurked  in  the  ex- 
aggeration of  tlicse  words,  and  it  un- 
nerved lii  i .  a-5  the  fact  that  bhe  was  do 
ing  what  the  vast  majority  of  women 
eonsidered  unwomanly  always  unnerved 
her  when  she  suffered  henell  to  think 
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of  it.  "You  are  right,  Louise,"  she 
said,  meekly  and  sadly.  They  think 
as  well  of  you  as  they  do  of  me." 

"  Yes,  that 's  just  what  I  smd!  "  cried 
Mrs.  May  nurd,  glad  of  her  successful 
argument 

But  however  disabled,  her  frfond  re- 
sumed :  The  only  safe  way  for  you  h 
to  take  the  ground  that  so  loiBg  iS  you 
wear  your  husband's  name  you  must 
honor  it,  no  matter  how  cruel  and  iudif- 
fereut  to  you  he  has  been." 

Yes,"  assented  Mrs.  Maynard,  rue- 
fully, *«  of  course." 

**  I  mean  that  you  mustn't  even  have 
the  appearance  of  liking  admiration,  or 
what  you  call  attention?.    It 's  wicked." 

"I  suppose  so,"  murmured  tlif  culprit. 

*•  You  have  l>een  brought  up  to  liave 
such  different  ideas  of  divorce  from  what 
I  have,"  continued  Grace,  that  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  had  any  right  to  advise  you 
about  what  yon  are  to  do  after  you  gdn 
your  suit." 

"  I  shall  not  want  to  get  mnrried  again 
for  one  while  ;  I  know  thcU  much."  Mrs. 
Maynard  interpolated,  self-righteously. 

But  till  yon  do  gain  it,  yoo  ought 
not  to  regard  it  as  emandpating  you  in 
the  slightest  degree." 

No."  came  in  sad  assent  hum  the 
victim  of  the  law's  di  lays. 

"  And  1  want  you  to  promise  me  that 
you  won't  go  walking  with  Mr.  Liibby 
any  more ;  and  that  you  won't  even  see 
him  alone,  after  this." 

Why,  bu  t  G race  I "  eried  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  as  much  in  amazement  as  in  annoy- 
ance. **  You  don't  seem  to  understand  ! 
liave  n't  I  told  you  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  family  ?  lie 's  quite  as  much  Mr. 
Maynard's  firiend  as  he  is  mine.  I'm 
sure,"  she  added,  ''if  I  asked  Mr.  Lib- 
by,  I  should  never  think  of  getting  di- 
vorced. He 's  all  for  George;  and  it's 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  put  up  with  him." 

'*  No  matter.  That  does  n't  alter  tlie 
appearance  to  people  here.  I  don't  wi^ 
yon  to  go  with  him  alone  any  mfwe." 

•*WeU,  Gnoe^  I  won^**  said  Mit. 
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Haynan],  earnestly.  "  I  won't,  indeed. 
And  that  makes  me  think :  he  wanted 
you  to      along,  this  morning." 

**To  go  along?  Wanted  me —  What 
are  you  talking  about  ?  ** 

**  Why,  I  toppoae  that's  his  boat,  out 
there,  now."  Mrs.  Maynard  pointed  to 
e  little  eraft  jnst  coming  to  andior  in- 
side the  reef.  He  Raid  he  wanted  me 
to  take  a  sail  with  him,  this  morning  ; 
and  he  said  he  would  come  up  and  ask 
you,  too.  I  do  hope  you  '11  go,  Grace. 
It  •  just  as  calm  ;  and  he  always  has  a 
ttu  with  him  to  help  sail  the  boat,  so 
there  isn*t  the  least  danger."  Grace 
looked  at  her  in  sOent  sorrow,  ai^  Mrs. 
ICajfBard  went  on  with  Hympathctic  se- 
riousness :  "  Oh  !  there 's  one  thing  I 
want  to  ask  you  about,  Grace  :  I  don't 
like  to  have  any  concealments  from  you." 
Grace  di<l  nut  s^teak,  but  she  permitted 
Mia.  Maynard  to  proceed;  Barlow 
recommended  it,  and  he's  lived  here  a 
grtat  while.  His  brother  took  it,  and 
he  had  the  regular  old  New  England 
COBSHEnptioT).  I  t)ion<:!it  I  shouldn't 
Hke  to  try  it  witliout  your  knowing  it." 

**  Try  it  i  What  are  you  talking  abo  ut, 
Louise  ?  " 

"  Why,  whisky  with  wfaite-pme  chips 
in  it.** 

Grace  rose,  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  with  the  things  dropping  from  her 
lap.  One  of  these  was  a  spool,  tliat  rolled 
down  the  steps  and  out  upon  the  sandy 
road.  She  turned  to  pursue  it,  and  re- 
covered it  at  the  cost  of  dropping  her 
scissors  and  thiadile  oat  of  opposite  sides 
el  her  aldrt,  which  she  had  fathered  np 
apwiwise  to  hold  her  work.  When  she 
rose  from  the  complicated  difficulty,  in 
which  Mr*.  Maynard  had  amialdy  lent 
her  aid,  bhe  confronted  Mr.  Lil)hy.  who 
was  cumijtg  towards  them  from  the  cliff. 
She  gave  him  a  stiff  nod,  and  attempted 
to  move  away ;  hot  in  taming  roond  and 
ahoot  she  had  span  herself  into  the  folds 
of  a  stout  linen  thread  escaping  from  its 
spool.  These  gyves  not  only  bound  her 
akirta,  bat  involved  her  feet  in  an  ex< 


traordfakary  mesh,  which  tightened  at  the 

first  step  and  brought  her  to  a  stand-still. 

Mrs.  Mavnard  began  to  laugh  and 
cough,  a-s  Mr,  J>ibby  came  to  her  friend's 
help,  lie  got  the  spool  in  hi.s  hand,  and 
walked  round  her  in  the  endeavor  to 
free  her;  but  in  vain.  She  extended 
him  the  sdssofs  with  the  stem  passivity 
of  a  fate.  *'  Cut  it,"  she  commanded, 
and  Mr.  Libby  knelt  l)efore  her  and 
obeyed.  "  Thanks,"  she  said,  taking 
back  the  scissors;  and  now  .^lie  sat  down 
again,  and  began  deliberately  to  put  up 
her  work  in  her  handkerchief. 

I  *11  go  ont  and  get  my  things.  I 
won*t  be  gone  half  a  minute,  Mr.  Ltb> 
by,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  with  her  first 
breath,  as  she  vanished  in -doors. 

Mr.  Libby  leaned  against  the  post 
lately  occupied  by  the  factotum  in  his 
talk  with  Mrs.  Maynard,  and  looked 
down  at  Grace  as  she  bent  over  her 
work.  If  he  wbhed  to  speak  to  her, 
and  was  wavering  as  to  the  appropriate 
style  of  address  for  a  handsome  girl,  who 
was  at  once  a  vonnir  lady  and  a  physi- 
cian, she  .s|)ared  him  the  agony  of  a  de- 
cibion  by  looking  up  at  him  suddenly. 

"  I  hope,"  he  faltered,  that  you  feel 
like  a  sail,  this  morning?  IM  Mrs. 
Maynard"— 

I  shall  have  to  excuse  myself,**  an- 
swered Grace,  with  a  cx)nscience  a^nst 
saying  she  was  sorry.  am  a  very 
bad  sailor." 

**  Well,  so  am  I,  for  that  matter,"  said 
Mr.  Libby.  But  it 's  smooth  as  a  pond, 
to^ay.** 

Grace  made  no  direct  response,  and 

he  grew  visibly  uncomfortable  under  the 
cold  abstraction  of  the  gazt^  with  which 
she  seemed  to  look  through  him.  "  Mrs. 
Maynard  tells  me  you  came  over  with 
her  from  Kurope." 

**  Oh,  yes !  cried  the  young  man,  the 
light  of  pleasant  recollection  kindling  in 
his  gay  eyes.  '*  We  had  a  good  Ume. 
Maynard  was  along:  he's  a  firsfc>rate 
fellow.    I  wish  he  were  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,   I  wish  bo»  too." 
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Site  (]i<l  not  know  wblt  to  BMke  of  thu 

fniiiknt'ss  of  thf  yoiinsj  man's,  and  sho 
did  not  know  whether  to  coiisid»  r  him 
very  depravwl  or  very  innocent,  lu  her 
question  she  continued  to  stare  «t  him, 
without  haag  awmre  of  the  ambnmM- 
ment  to  which  ahe  wm  patting  him. 

•*I  beard  of  Mrs.  Maynard's  being 
hcrei  and  I  thought  I  shonid  find  him, 
too.  I  ranae  over  yesterday  to  get  him 
to  go  into  the  woods  with  us." 

Grace  decided  that  this  was  mere  ef- 
frontery.  <*  It  is  a  pity  that  Im  is  not 
here,"  she  laicl ;  and  though  it  ought  to 
have  been  posmble  for  her  to  go  on  and 
rebuke  the  young  fellow  for  bestowing 
upon  Mrs.  Maynard  the  comrade>hip  in- 
tended for  her  husband,  it  was  imt  so. 
She  could  ouly  look  severely  at  hiui,  and 
trust  that  he  night  amceive  the  inten- 
tion wluch  she  oould  not  express.  She 
rebelled  against  the  convention  and 
against  her  own  weakness,  which  would 
not  let  her  l>oldly  interfere  in  what  she 
believed  a  wrong  ;  she  had  deHe<l  .society 
in  the  masH,  but  here,  with  this  man, 
whom  as  an  atom  of  the  massshe  would 
liave  despised,  she  was  powerless. 

'^Have  70a  ever  seen  him?"  Libhj 
asked,  perhaps  clinging  to  Maynard  be- 
cause he  was  a  topic  of  conversation  in 
default  of  which  there  might  be  nothing 
to  say. 

**  No,"  answered  Grace. 

« He 's  funny.  He  *%  got  lots  of  that 
Western  humor,  and  he  tells  a  story 
better  than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  There 
was  one  story  of  his" — 

"  I  have  no  sense  of  humor,"  inter- 
ru]>te(l  (iracr.  in»i)ati»Mitly.  "Mr.  Lib- 
by,"  she  broke  out,  "  I 'm  sorry  that 
you've  aslced  Mrs.  Uaynard  to  take  a 
sail  with  you.  The  sea  air  " — she  red- 
dened with  the  shame  of  not  being  able 
to  proceed  without  this  wretched  subter- 
fuge—  "  won't  do  her  any  good." 

"Then,"  said  the  young  man,  "you 
must  n't  let  her  go." 

« I  don't  choose  to  forbid  her,"  Grace 


"  I  beg  your  paidos,**  he  broke  tu. 

"  I  *1I  be  back  in  a  moment." 

Mu  turned,  and  run  to  thr  t  il«;f  of  the 
cliff,  over  which  ho  vanii»hed,  and  he 
did  not  reappear  till  Mrs.  Maynard  had 
rejoined  Grace  on  the  piasaa. 

^  I  hope  yon  won't  mind  it's  being  a 
little  rough,  Mrs.  Maynard,"  he  said, 
l)reathing  rjuickly.  "  Adams  thinks  we 
're  going  to  have  it  pretty  fresh  before 
we  get  back." 

♦*  Indeed,  I  don't  want  to  go,  then ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  petulant  disap- 
pointment, letting  her  wraps  Isll  upon  u 
chair. 

Mr.  Libby  looked  at  Grace,  who 
haughtily  rejected  a  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy. "I  wish  you  to  go,  I^ouise," 
e.he  declared  indignantly.  "  1  will  take 
the  risk  of  all  the  harm  that  comes  te 
you  from  the  bad  weather."  She  picked 
up  the  shawls,  and  handed  them  to  Mr. 
Libby,  on  whom  her  eyes  biased  their 
contempt  and  wonder.  It  cost  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion  and  insistence  now 
to  make  Mrs.  Maynard  go,  and  he  left 
all  this  to  Grace,  not  utteriog  a  wotd 
till  he  gave  Mrs.  Maynard  his  hand  to 
help  her  down  the  steps.  Then  he  saad, 
"  Well,  I  wonder  what  Mim  Breen  inm 
want." 

"  I 'm  sure  /  don't  know,"  said  the 
other.  At  first  she  did  n't  want  me 
to  go,  this  morning,  and  now  she  makes 
me.  I  do  hope  it  is  n't  going  to  be  a 
storm." 

I  don't  believe  it  is.  A  little  fresh, 
perhaps.  I  thought  you  might  be  sea- 
sick." 

"  Don't  you  remeral)er  ?    I 'm  never 
seasick  !  That 's  one  of  the  worst  signs." 
«Oh,  yes." 

<*If  I  oould  be  thoroughly  seasiok 
once,  it  would  be  the  best  tUng  I  could 

do." 

"  Is  she  capricious?  "  asked  Mr.  Lib* 
by. 

*•  Grace  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Maynard,  re* 
leasbg  her  hand  half-way  down  the 
steps^  in  order  to  enjoy  her  astoniil^ 
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**  Grace  capricious  1  " 

"Yes."  sai.l  Mr.  Libby,  "  that's  what 
I  thought.  Better  take  my  hand  aijain," 
and  he  secured  that  of  Mrs.  Mayuard, 
who  continued  her  descent.  I  suppose 
I  don't  vndMstand  her,  exactly.  Per- 
It^M  die  did  n't  like  mj  not  oaUing  her 
Doctor.  I  did  n't  call  her  anything.  I 
eappote  she  thouijlit  T  was  dodging  it. 
I  was.  I  should  have  had  to  call  her 
Mi«is  Breen,  if  1  called  her  anvthing." 

She  would  n't  iiave  cured.  She  is 
n't  a  doctor  for  the  name  of  it." 

''I  suppose  yon  tlunk  it's  a  pity  ?" 

What?" 

•*Her  l)eing  a  doctor." 

'*  I  *11  tell  her  you  say  so." 

"  No,  don't.    But  don't  you?" 

"  Well,  I  would  n't  want  to  be  one," 
Mid  Mrs.  Maynard  candidly. 

"  I  rappooe  it 's  all  right,  if  ahe  does 
it  from  a  sense  of  dnty,  as  yon  say," 
he  suggested. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  she '«  all  right.  And  she 's 
jnst  as  much  of  a  girl  as  anybody, 
though  she  <l<»n't  know  it,"  Mrs.  May- 
nard added,  astutely.  "  Why  would  n't 
she  eome  with  ns?  Were  yon  afraid 
to  ask  her?" 

*  She  said  she  was  n't  a  good  saOor. 
Periiaps  she  thought  we  were  too  young. 
She  must  be  older  than  you." 

'*  Yes,  and  you.  too ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Maynard,  with  good-naturetl  derision. 

*^  She  does  n't  look  old,"  returned  Mr. 
Lihhy. 

*  She's  twen^-oght.  How  old  are 
yon?" 

I  promised  the  oensos-taker  not  to 
tell  till  his  report  came  out." 

^  What  is  the  color  of  her  hair?  " 

Brown.** 
«  And  her  eyes?" 

I  don't  know"  — 
*«  Ten  had  hotter  look  oat,  Mr.  Lih- 
\(f !  **  BMd  Mrs.  Maynard,  putting  her 
foot   on  the  ground,  at  last.  They 
waU»d  across  the  beach  to  where  his 
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dory  lay,  and  Oraoe  saw  him  palling 

out  to  the  sail  heat  before  she  went  in  ' 
from  the  piazza.  Then  she  went  to 
lior  mothor'fi  room.  The  elder  lafly  was 
keeping  ill-floors.  u[)on  a  theory  that  the 
dew  was  on,  and  that  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  go  out  till  it  was  off.  She 
asked,  aoovrding  to  her  habit  when  she 
met  her  daughter  alone*  **  Where  is  Mrs. 
Maynard?" 

"  Why  do  you  always  ask  that,  moth- 
er?" retorted  Grace,  with  her  growing 
irritation  in  regard  to  her  patient  inten- 
sified by  the  recent  interview.  "  I  cau't 
he  with  her  the  whole  time." 

**  I  wish  yon  could,"  said  Mrs.  Breen, 
with  non-eonunittal  suggestion. 

Grace  could  not  keep  herself  from 
demanding,  "  Why  ?"  as  her  mother  ex- 
pected, though  she  knew  why  too  well. 

"  Because  she  would  n't  be  in  mis- 
chief then,"  returned  Bfrs.  Breen. 

**  She's  in  mischief  now  1 "  cried  the 
girl,  vehemently;  and  it 'amy  fault! 
I  did  it.  I  .sent  her  of!  to  sail  with  that 
ridiculous  Mr.  Libby  !  " 

"  Why  ?  "  askeil  Mrs.  Breen,  in  her 
turn,  with  uu))roken  tranfjuillity. 

Because  I  am  a  fool,  and  1  couldn't 
help  him  lie  oat  of  his  engagement  with 
her." 

**I>idn't  he  want  to  go?" 

don't  know.  Tes.  They  both 
wanted  me  to  go  with  them.  Simple- 
tons I  And  while  she  had  gone  U|>- 
stairs  for  her  wraps  I  inaiiaged  to  make 
him  understand  ihat  1  did  u  t  wi^ih  her 
to  go,  eitlier ;  and  he  ran  down  to  his 
boat,  and  came  badt  with  a  story  about 
its  going  to  be  rough,  and  looked  at 
me  perfectly  delighted,  as  if  I  should  l>e 
please<i   Of  course,  then,  I  made  him 

take  her." 

**And  i»n't  it  going  to  borough?" 
asked  Mrs.  Breen. 

Why,  mother,  the  sea 's  like  gla^s ! " 

Mrs.  Breen'tumed  the  subject.  **Yoa 
would  have  done  better.  Grace,  to  be- 
gin as  you  had  ])lanneti.  Your  going  to 
Fall  Biver,  and  beginning  practice  there 
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among  those  factory  children,  was  the 

•  only  tliiiij;  thiit  T  ever  entirely  likefl  in 
your  takitifT  up  iticMliciiH'.  Tln  re  was 
sense  iu  thut.  You  had  studied  special- 
Ij  lor  it.  You  could  liave  done  good 
there." 

«Ofa,  yes," sighed  the  girl,  «I  know. 
But  what  was  I  to  do,  when  she  came 

to  u^.  sick  and  poor?  I  could  n't  turn 
my  back  on  her,  especially. after  always 
befriending  her,  as  1  used  to,  at  school, 
and  getting  her  to  depend  on  me." 

**  I  don't  see  how  yon  ever  liked  her»" 
•aid  Mrs.  Breen. 

"  I  never  did  like  her.  I  pitied  her. 
I  ahvuyH  thought  her  a  poor,  flimsy  little 
thihL'.  But  that  ouglit  n't  to  make  any 
difference,  if  she  was  in  trouble." 
.  "  No,"  Mrs.  Breeu  conceded,  and  in 
oompenaation  Grace  admitted  something 
more  on  her  side :  *'  She 's  worse  than 
she  used  to  he,  —  sillier.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  has  a  wrong  thought;  bat 
she 's  as  light  as  foam." 

"  Oh,  it  is  n't  the  tricked  people  who 
do  the  harm,"  said  Mrsi.  lireeii. 

"I  was  rare  that  this  air  wonld  be 
everything  for  her;  and  so  it  would, 
with  any  ordinary  care.  But  a  child 
would  take  better  care  of  itself.  I  have 
to  watch  her  every  ininufe,  like  a  child  ; 
and  I  never  know  what  she  will  do 
nexu" 

*'Ye8;  it's  a  burden,"  said  Mrs. 
Breen,  with  a  sympathy  which  she  had 
not  expressed  before.  And  you  're  a 
good  girl,  Grace,"  she  added  in  very 

unwonted  recognition. 

The  gi-ateful  tears  stole  into  the  daugh- 
ter's eyes,  but  she  kept  a  firm  face,  even 
after  they  began  to  follow  one  another 
down  her  cheeks.  And  if  Louise  had 
n't  come,  you  know,  mother,  that  I  was 
anxious  to  have  some  older  person  with 
me  when  I  went  to  Fall  River.  I  was 
glad  to  have  this  res|)ite  ;  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  think.  1  felt  a  little  timid 
about  beginning  alone." 

**A  man  wouldn't,"  Mrs.  Breen  re- 
marked. 
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"  No.    I  am  not  a  man.    I  have  ac- 
cepted that,  with  all  the  rest.    I  don't 
rebel  against  being  a  woman.    If  I  had 
been  a  man,  I  should  n't  have  studied 
medicine.    You  know  that.    I  wished 
to  be  a  physician  because  £  was  a  wom- 
an, and  because  —  because — I  had 
foiled  where  —  other  women's  liopes 
are."    She  said  it  out  firmly,  and  her 
mother  softened  to  her  in  proportion  to 
the  girl's  own  strength.    "  I  might  have 
been  just  a  nurse.    You  know  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  be  that,  but  I 
thought  I  could  be  something  more. 
But  it 's  no  use  talking."    She  added, 
aft<  r  an  interval,  in  which  her  mother 
rocked  to  and  tro  with  a  gentle  motion 
that  searclud  the  joints  of  her  chair, 
and   brought   out   its   moht  plaiulive 
squeak  in  pathetic  iteration,  and  watched 
Grace,  as  she  sat  lookmg  seaward 
through  the  open  window,  "I  think 
it 's  rather  hard,  mother,  that  you  should 
be  always  Uilkinjf  as  if  I  wished  to  take 
my  calling  mannishly.    All  that  1  in- 
tend is  not  to  take  it  womanishly ;  but 
as  for  not  being  a  woman  about  it,  w 
about  anything,  that's  simply  impossi- 
blo.    A  woman  is  reminded  of  her  in- 
sutRciency  to  herself  every  hour  of  the 
day.    And  it's  always  a  man  that  comes 
to  her  lu  lp.    I  drupped  >(»nie  things  out 
of  my  lap  down  there,  and  by  the  time 
I  had  n^therod  them  up  I  was  wound 
round  and  round  with  Unen  thread  ao 
that  I  could  n't  move  a  step,  and  Mr. 
libby  cut  me  loose.  I  could  have  done 
it  myself,  but  it  seemed  right  and  nat- 
ural that  he  should  do  it.    I  dare  say 
he  plumed  himself  upon  his  service  to 
me,  —  that  would  be  natural,  too.  I 
have  things  enou^  to  keep  me  meek, 
mother ! " 

She  did  not  look  round  at  Mrs.  Breen, 
who  said,  **1  think  yon  are  morbid 
about  it." 

"  Yes.  And  I  have  tlie  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  whatever  people  think 
of  Louise's  giddiness,  I 'm  a  great  deftl 
morB  tcandaknis  to  them  than  she  is. 
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rfaiplj  because  I  wish  to  do  some  good 
in  llie  world,  in  u  way  tliat  women 
iMTeii't  done  it,  nsually." 
Now  you  are  morbid." 

**  Oh,  yes !  Talk  about  men  being 
oh^t.n  l*-^  !  It 's  otluT  women  I  There 
bn  t  a  w<iman  in  thf  h()ij>e  that  would 
n't  sooner  trust  herself  in  the  h.uul.s  of 
the  stupidest  boy  that  got  his  diploma 
with  me  tJum  the  would  in  mine.  Louiae 
knowa  it,  and  ahe  feela  that  ahe  haa  a 
claim  upon  me  in  being  my  patient. 
And  I 've  no  influence  with  her  about 
her  conduct  because  she  understands 
p^Ti'fftly  well  that  they  all  consider 
me  much  worse.  She  prides  herself  on 
dmng  me  justice.  She  patronizes  me. 
She  tella  me  that  I'm  just  aa  nice  aa 
if  I  had  n't  *been  through  all  that.'" 
Gface  rose,  and  a  laughi  whlch  waa  half 
a  sol»,  broke  from  her. 

^Irs.  IJreen  could  not  feel  the  liumor 
of  tin-  [»r«-diraineut.  She  puta  you  iu 
a  false  piisitiun.'* 

**  I  most  go  and  see  where  that  poor 
little  wretch  of  a  child  ia,"  aaid  Grace, 
going  out  o£  the  room.  She  returned 
in  an  hour,  and  asked  her  mother  for 
the  arnica.  Bella  haa  had  a  bump," 
she  ex  pi. lineal. 

*•  Why,  have  you  been  all  this  time 
looking  her  up  ?  " 

«*No,  I  couldn't  find  her,  and  I've 
been  reading.  Barlow  haa  jnat  brought 
her  in.  ffe  could  find  her.  She  fell 
out  of  a  tvee,  and  ahe 'a  frightfully 
bniiMd.'* 

She  was  making  search  on  a  closet 
shelf  as  she  talked.  When  she  reap- 
peared with  the  bottle  in  her  hand,  her 
nother  aaked,  **Ian't  it  very  hot  and 
doae?" 

**  Ven,-,"  said  Grace. 

"  I  should  certainly  think  they  would 
p»?ri»li."  said  Mrs.  Brecn,  hazarding  the 
pnjiioun.  w  itli  a  woman's  confidence  that 
her  interlocutor  would  apply  it  cor- 
rectly. 

When  Grace  had  aeen  Bella  properly 
bathed  and  brown-papered,  and  in  the 


way  to  forgetfulness  of  her  wounda  in 
deep,  ahe  came  down  to  the  piaaaa,  and 
atood  looking  out  to  aea.  The  ladiee 
appeared  one  by  (»e  over  the  edge  ol 

the  cliff,  and  came  up,  languidly  string- 
ing their  sliawls  after  them,  or  ciaaping 
their  novels  to  their  bosoms. 

"  There  is  n't  a  breath  down  there," 
they  said,  one  after  another.  The  last 
one  added,  **  Barlow  aaya  it  'a  the  hottest 
day  he  'a  OTer  aeen  here." 

In  a  minute,  Barlow  himself  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  steps  with  the  ladies' 
remaining  wraps,  and  confirmed  their 
report  in  person.  *•  I  tell  you,"  he  said, 
wiping  his  forehead,  "  it 's  a  ripper." 

It  must  be  an  awful  day  in  town," 
said  one  of  the  ladies,  fanning  herself 
with  a  newspaper. 

"  Is  that  to-day's  Advertiser,  Mra. 
Alger  ?  "  asked  another. 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  Yesterday's.  We 
shan't  have  to-<lay's  till  this  aflern<K>n. 
It  shows  what  a  new  arrival  you  are, 
Mrs.  Scott,  —  your  asking." 

''To  be  sure.  But  it 'a  auch  a  comr 
fort  being  where  you  can  see  the  Ad- 
vertiser the  same  morning.  I  always 
look  at  the  W^eather  Kejiort  the  first 
thing.  I  like  to  know  what  the  weath- 
er 's  going  to  be." 

**  You  can't  at  Jocelyn's.  Y'ou  can 
only  know  what  it 's  been." 

''Well,"  Barlow  interposed,  jealoua 
for  Jocelyn's,  "  you  can  moat  al'aya  tell 
by  the  look  o'  things." 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  ;  "  but 
I'd  rather  trust  the  Weatlu  r  Report. 
It 's  wonderful  how  it  couies  true.  I 
don't  think  there's  anything  that  you 
miss  more  in  Europe  than  our  American 
Weather  Report." 

"  I 'm  sure  you  miss  the  oysters," 
said  another. 

**  Yes,"  the  first  admitted,  "  vou  do 
miss  the  oysters.  It  was  the  la.st  of 
the  R  months  when  we  landed  in  New 
York;  and  do  you  know  what  we  did 
the  first  thing  ?  We  drove  to  Fulton 
Market,  and  had  one  of  those  Fulton 
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Market  broils !  My  husband  said  wc 
■hoold  have  had  it  if  it  had  been  July. 
He  used  to  dreui  of  die  Amenoan  oya* 
ten,  when  we  were  in  Europe.  Gentle* 

men  are  so  fond  of  them.** 

Harlow,  from  scanning  the  heavens, 
turii(<l  round  and  faced  the  company, 
which  had  drooped  in  weveral  attitudes  ol 
exhaustion  on  the  benching  of  the  piaz- 
wtu  Well,  I  can  nuwt  al  'ays  tell  abont 
Jooeljm't  as  good  as  the  Wealiier  Report. 
I  told  Mrs.  Haynurd  here  this  mornin' 
that  the  fog  was  goin'  to  burn  off." 

**  Burn  off  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Alger.  "  I 
shoulil  think  it  had  I  "  Tlie  other  ladies 
laughed. 

•'And  you'll  tee,**  added  Barlow, 
that  the  wind  *11  change  at  noon,  and 

we'll  have  it  cooler." 

"  If  it 's  as  hot  on  the  water  as  it  is 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Scoit,  '*  1  sliould  think 
those  jHfople  would  yet  a  sunstroke." 

"  Well,  so  should  y,  Mrs.  Scott,"  cor- 
dially exdidmed  a  little  fat  lady,  as  if 
here  at  last  were  an  opinion  in  which  all 
might  rejoice  to  sympathise. 

It 's  never  so  hot  on  the  water,  Mrs. 
Merritt,"  said  IMrs.  Alger,  with  the  in- 
struct ivcm---'  of  an  i>ld  habitute. 

**  Well,  not  at  Jocelyn's,"  suggested 
Barlow.  Mrs.  Alger  stopped  fsnnii^ 
herself  with  her  newspaper,  and  looked 
at  him.  Upon  her  motion,  the  other 
ladies  looked  at  Barlow.  Doubtless  he 
felt  that  his  social  acc«'|itability  had 
ceased  with  his  iuiuicdiate  usetuhiess. 
But  he  appeared  resolved  to  carry  it  off 
easily.  **  Well,'*  he  said,  "  I  suppose  I 
must  go  and  pidc  my  peas." 

No  one  said  anytluog  to  this.  When 
the  factotum  had  di8ap])eared  round  the 
corner  of  the  house,  Mrs,  Alger  turned 
her  bead  aside,  and  glanced  downward 
with  an  air  of  fatigue.  In  this  wanner 
Barlow  was  dismissed  from  the  ladies' 
minds. 

**  I  presume,"  said  young  Mrs.  Scott, 
with  a  deferential  glance  at  Grace,  that 
the  sun  is  good  for  a  person  with  lung- 
difficulty." 


;*«  PraeUc$,  [Angast, 

Grace  silently  refused  to  consider 
herself  appealed  to,  aud  Mrs.  Merritt 
sidd,  **  Better  than  the  moon>  I  should 
think.** 

Some  of  tlie  others  tittered,  but  Grsce 
looke<l  up  at  Mrs.  Alerritt  and  said,  "I 
♦lon't  tbink  Mrs.  Maynard's  case  is  80 
bad  that  she  need  be  afraid  of  either.'* 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it  2 "  re> 
plied  the  other.  She  looked  round,  but 
was  unable  to  form  a  party.  By  twos 
or  threes  they  might  liave  liked  to  take 
Mrs.  Maynard  to  pieces ;  but  no  one 
cares  to  make  unkind  remarks  before  a 
whole  company  of  peoj»k'.  Some  of  the 
ladies  even  began  to  say  pleasant  things 
about  Mr.  Libby,  as  if  he  were  Greoe's 
friend. 

"  I  always  like  to  see  these  fair  men 
when  they  get  tanned,"  said  JMrs.  Alger. 
"  Their  blue  eyes  look  so  rrrf/  blue. 
And  the  backs  of  their  necks — just 
like  my  boys  !  " 

*(  Do  you  adnure  such  a  very  fighting- 
clip  as  Mr.  labby  has  on  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Scott 

"  It  must  be  nice  for  summer,**  re- 
turned the  elder  lady. 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  must,"  admitted 
the  younger. 

**  Really,**  said  another,  « I  wish  / 
could  go  in  the  fighting-clip.  One  does 
n't  know  what  to  do  with  one's  hair  at 
the  sea-side;  it's  always  in  the  way.** 

"  Tour  hair  woidd  be  a  public  loss, 
Mrs.  Frost,"  said  ^Irs.  Aluer.  The 
others  looked  at  her  hair,  as  ii  they  had 
seen  it  now  lor  the  first  time. 

'<0h,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Frost,  in  a  sort  of  flattered  coo. 

**  Oh,  dan*t  have  it  cut  off !  "  pleaded 
a  ynunr.'  <jirl,  comini;  up  and  takinjr  the 
beautiful  mane,  hanging  loose  after  the 
bath,  into  her  hand.  Mrs.  Frost  put 
her  arm  round  the  girl's  waist,  aud 
pulled  her  down  against  her  shoulder. 
Upon  reflection  she  also  kissed  her. 

Through  a  superstition,  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter,  that  it  is  un- 
civil and  even  unkind  not  to  keep  saying 
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■MMthing,  they  want  on  talking  vapid- 
bim,  wh&re  the  same  number  ol  men, 

equally  vacnon?,  would  have  remained 
iiU-nt  ;  and  some  of  them  comjdained 
thai  the  nervous  strain  of  conversation 
took  away  all  the  good  their  bath  had 
done  tfaem.  Wm  Reason,  who  did  not 
hathe,  was  alio  not  a  tolk«r.  She  kept 
A  bright-ejed  reticence,  bat  wai  apt  to 
break  out  in  rather  eoigmaticul  flashes, 
which  re>olved  the  matter  in  hand  into 
jU  ahatraction,  and  left  the  others  with 
the  feeling  that  she  was  a  person  of 
advanced  ideas,  but  that,  while  reject- 
ing hiatorical  ChrisUanitj,  afae  bdieved 
a  a  God  of  Love.  This  Dei^  was  sud, 
upon  closer  analysis,  to  have  proved  to 
be  a  God  of  Sentiment,  and  Miss  Glea- 
ion  was  herself  a  hero-worshi{>er,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  a  heroine-wor- 
->hiper.  At  present  Dr.  Breen  was  her 
colt,  and  she  was  apt  to  lie  in  wait  for 
her  idol,  to  beam  npon  it  with  her  sug- 
gesdre  ejes,  and  evidentlj  to  expect  it 
10  mj  or  do  something  remarkable,  but 
not  to  suffer  anything  like  disillusion 
or  disappointment  in  any  event.  She 
would  sometimes  offer  it  suddeidy  a 
muddled  depth  of  sympailiy  in  such 
phrases  as,  **Too  bad!"  or,  ** I  dont 
see  how  voo  keep  up  1  **  and  darkly  in- 
nmate  that  she  appreciated  all  that 
Grsce  wxh  doing.  She  seemed  to  re- 
joice iiJ  kee{>ing  herself  at  a  re<?pectful 
<li*tance.  to  which  she  brealhlfssly  re- 
ure«i,  as  ihe  did  now,  after  waylaying 
her  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  coufi- 
deotially  darting  at  her  the  words,  **I 'm 
«s  glad  yoa  don't  like  scandal  I " 

IIL 

After  dinner  the  ladies  tried  to  get  a 
oap,  but  such  of  them  as  reappeared  on 
the  piassa  later  agreed  that  it  was  per- 
leedynssless.  Thej  tested  evtrf  corner 
for  a  bfeeM,  hat  the  whid  had  fsllen 
dsad,  and  the  vast  sweep  of  sea  seemed 
to  ♦mould. T  under  the  sun.      This  is 
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what  Mr.  Barlow  calls  havbg  it  cooler," 
said  Mrs.  Alger. 

"  There  are  some  clouds  that  look 
like  thunder-heads  in  the  west,"  said 
Mrs.  Frost,  returning  from  an  excursion 
to  the  part  of  the  piazza  commanding 
that  qaarter. 

«0h,  it  won't  ndn  to^j,"  Mrs. 
Alger  decided. 

"  I  thought  there  was  always  a  breese 
at  .Tocclyn's,"  Mrs.  Scott  observed,  in 
the  critical  spirit  of  a  recent  arrival. 

"There  always  is,"  the  other  ex- 
plained, "  except  the  first  week  you  're 
here." 

A  little  breath,  searodj  more  than 

a  sentiment  of  breeze,  made  itself  lelt. 
'*  I  do  believe  the  wind  has  changed," 
said  Mrs.  Frost.  It 's  east."  The 
others  owned  one  by  one  that  it  was  so, 
and  she  enjoyed  the  merit  of  a  discov- 
erer ;  but  ber  discovery  was  rapidly 
superseded.  The  doads  moonted  in 
the  west,  and  there  came  a  time  when 
the  ladies  disputed  whether  they  had 
heard  thunder  or  not :  a  faction  con- 
tended for  the  bowling-alley,  and  an- 
other faction  held  for  a  wagon  passing 
over  the  bridge  just  before  you  reached 
Jooeljn's.  Bat  those  who  were  faith* 
fal  to  the  theoiy  of  thonder  carried 
the  day  by  a  sodden  crash  that  broke 
over  the  forest,  and,  dying  slowly  away 
among  the  low  hills,  left  them  deeply 
silent. 

"  Some  one,"  said  Mrs.  Alger,  "  ought 
to  go  for  those  children."  On  this  it 
appeared  that  there  were  two  minds  as 
to  where  the  children  were^— whether 
on  the  beach  or  in  the  woods. 

"  Was  n't  that  thunder,  Grace  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Breen.  with  the  accent  by 
which  she  in^plicated  her  daughter  in 
whatever  happened. 

**  Tes,"  said  Grace,  from  where  she 
sat  at  her  window,  looking  seaward, 
and  waiting  trannloasly  for  her  moth- 
er's next  question. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Maynard?  " 

**Sheisn'tback,yet." 
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"Then,"  suid  Mrs.  Rreen,  "he  W»Uj 
did  expect  rou^h  \vt  ather." 

lie  must,"  rcturucd  Grace,  iu  a 
guilty  whisper. 

"It's  e  pUj,"  renariEed  her  moUMr, 
**that  you  made  them  go.*' 

"  Yes."  She  rose,  and,  stretcliin;; 
herself  far  out  of  the  window,  warched 
the  iiH'\<  II  :il»Ic  exjjaiise  of  sea.  It  had 
already  darkened  at  the  verge,  and  the 
Mils  of  some  6shiiig-cra£t  fledied  *  li?id 
wall  with  their  white*  bat  there  wee  no 
•nwU  boat  in  i^pht 

If  anything  happened  to  them,"  her 
motli*  r  continued,  "1  should  feel  terri- 
bly for  you." 

**I  should  feel  terribly  for  myself,*' 
Grace  responded,  with  her  eyes  still  sea- 
ward. 

«*  Where  do  yon  think  they  went  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  a.sk,"  said  the  girl.  "  I 
would  n't,"  she  added,  in  devotion  to  the 
whole  truth. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  of  the  same  piece," 
said  Mrs.  lirecu.  Grace  did  not  ask 
what  the  pieoe  was.  She  remained  star- 
ing at  the  dark  waD  aeross  the  tea,  and 
spiritually  oonirMitixig  her  own  respon- 
sibility, no  atom  of  which  she  rejected. 
She  held  herself  in  every  way  responsi- 
ble, —  for  doubting  that  poor  young  fel- 
low's word,  aud  then  for  forciiig  that 
reluctant  creature  to  go  with  hnn»  and 
forbidding  by  her  fierce  insistence  any 
attempt  of  his  at  ezplaaatien ;  she  con- 
demned hwself  to  perpetual  remorse 
with  even  greater  real  tlian  her  mother 
would  have  sentence<l  her,  and  she  would 
not  permit  herself  any  respite  when  a 
little  sail,  which  she  knew  for  theirs, 
blew  roond  the  point.  It  seemed  to  fly 
along  jnst  on  the  hither  side  ol  that  mu- 
ral darkness,  skillfully  tacking  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  reef  before  the  wall 
pushed  it  on  the  rocks.  Suddenly,  the 
long,  low  stretch  of  the  reef  broke  into 
white  foam,  and  then  passed  from  sight 
under  the  Uaek  wall,  against  which  the 
little  sail  still  flh^ered.  The  gurl  fetched 
a  long  silent  breath.  They  were  Inside 


the  reef,  in  comparatively  smooth  \v^ter, 
and  to  her  ignorance  thev  were  safe. 
But  the  raiu  would  be  coming  iu  uuotlier 
moment,  and  Mrs.  Uaynaid  wooH  be 
drenched ;  and  Grace  woddbe  to  Usbm 
for  her  death.  She  ran  to  the  closet, 
and  pulled  down  her  mother's  india- 
rul)her  cloak  and  her  own,  and  fled  out- 
of-<i(K)rs,  to  be  ready  on  the  lieach  with 
the  wrap,  against  their  landing.  She 
met  the  other  ladies  ou  the  stairs  and  in 
the  hall,  and  they  obmored  at  her;  but 
she  glided  through  them  like  somethiag 
in  a  dream,  and  then  she  heard  a  shoat- 
inj;  in  her  car,  and  felt  herself  caogfat 
and  held  up  against  the  wind. 

Where  in  laud  be  you  goin',  Miss 
Breen?" 

Barlow,  in  a  long  yellow  oilekin  coat 
and  son'wester  hat,  kq»t  fmshl^g  her 
forward  to  the  edge  of  the  di^  as  he 

asked. 

"I'm  going  down  to  meet  tbemP* 
she  screamed. 

"  Well,  1  hope  you  will  meet  *em. 
Bnt  I  gam  yea  better  go  badk  to  the 
hoose.  Hey?  Wuntt  Well,  come 
along,  then,  if  they  ain't  past  doctoria* 
by  the  time  they  git  ashore !  Pretty 
well  wrapped  up.  any  way  !  "  he  roared  ; 
and  she  perceived  that  she  had  put  on 
her  waterproof  and  drawn  the  hood  over 
herliead. 

Those  steps  to  the  beach  had  made 

her  giddy  when  she  descended  with 
leisure  for  such  dismay  ;  but  now,  with 
the  tempest  flattening  her  against  the 
stair-case,  and  her  gossamer  clutching 
and  clinging  to  every  surface,  and  again 
twisting  itself  about  her  limbs,  she  clam- 
bered down  as  swiftly  and  reckleealj  aa 
Barlow  himself,  and  followed  over  the 
beach  beside  the  men  who  were  pllIl]B|g 
a  boat  down  the  sand  at  a  run. 

Let  me  get  iu  !  "  she  screamed-  I 
wish  to  go  with  you  I  " 

Take  hold  of  the  girl.  Barlow  I 
shouted  one  of  the  men.  **She'a 
crasj." 

He  tamUed  himself  with  four  oChcn 
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into  the  boat,  and  they  all  struck  out  to- 
gether through  the  froth  and  swirl  of 
the  waves.  She  tried  to  free  herself 
from  Barlow,  so  as  to  fiiug  the  water- 
pi  uof  into  the  boat  **Tak«  thiS|  th«i. 
She  11  be  MMked  through  I " 

Barlow  broko  into  a  grim  laogh. 
^  She  won't  need  it,  except  for  a  windr 
in '-sheet !  "  he  roared.  "  Don't  you  see 
ihe  boat 's  drivin'  riirht  oti  t'  the  sand? 
She  'll  be  kindliii'  wood  in  Ji  minute." 

•*  But  they  re  iubide  the  reef  !  They 
can  eoma  to  ancfaorl "  iha  •hrieked  in 
leplj.  He  answwed  her  with  a  deapahv 
i^g  grin  and  a  shake  of  the  bead. 
'^Hiey  oan't?  What  hat  your  boat 
gone  out  for,  then  ?  " 

To  pick  'em  up  out  the  sou.  liut 
they  '11  never  git  em  alive.  Look  how 
•he  slaps  her  boom  int'  the  water! 
WeQ !  He  doot  know  bow  to  handle  a 
boat!** 

It  was  Libby  at  the  helm,  as  she  could 
dimly  see,  but  what  it  was  iu  his  man- 
aj^ement  that  moved  Barlow's  praise 
yh^  could  not  divine.  The  boat  seemed 
k>  be  aimed  lor  the  shore,  and  to  l>c 
roahingi  head  on,  upon  the  beach ;  her 
bnmd  sail  was  Uown  atraight  ont  over 
her  bow,  and  flapped  there  like  a  bannor, 
while  the  heavy  boom  hammered  the 
water  as  she  rose  and  fell.  A  jagged 
linf  of  r»'d  seanu'<l  the  breast  of  the  dark 
wa.ll  Ix  hind  ;  a  n ndiii;;  crash  Came,  and 
aft  ii  tired  upon,  the  boat  lluug  up  her 
sail,  as  a  wild  fowl  flings  up  its  wing 
when  shot,  and  lay  tossing  keel  up,  on 
the  top  of  the  waves.  It  all  looked 
soucely  a  stone's  cast  away,  thoogh  it 
was  vastly  farther.  A  fi^jure  was  seen 
to  drag  it.M-lf  up  out  of  the  sea.  and  fall 
over  into  tlie  boat,  hovering  and  j)itoliing 
in  the  Burrouiidiug  welter,  and  8trvig- 
gling  to  get  at  two  other  flgnres  ding* 
ing  to  the  wreck.  Suddenly  the  men 
in  the  boat  pulled  away,  and  Giaoe 
Ittered  a  cry  of  despair  and  reproadi  X 

Why  they  're  leaving  it,  they  're  leav- 
ing it!" 

^  Don't  expect  'em  to  tow  the  wreck 


ashore  in  this  weather,  do  ye  ?  "  shouted 
Barlow.  "  They 've  got  the  folks  all 
safe  enough.  1  tell  ye  I  sfe  'em  ! "  he 
cried,  at  a  wild  look  of  doubt  in  her 
eyes.  "  Ron  to  the  house,  there,  and  get 
everything  in  apple-pie  order.  There's 
^in'  to  be  a  clwnoe  for  some  of  your 
doctor'n*,  now,  if  ye  know  how  to  fetch 
folks  to." 

It  was  the  little  house  on  the  beach, 
which  the  chil<lr»  ii  swrv  alway.s  jtrying 
and  peeriog  into,  trying  the  lock,  and 
wondering  what  the  boat  was  like,  which 
Grace  had  seen  launched.  Now  the  door 
yielded  to  her,  and  within  she  found  a 
fire  kindled  in  the  stove,  blankets  laid 
in  order,  and  flasks  of  brandy  in  readi- 
ness in  the  rujilxmrd.  She  put  the  blan- 
kets to  heat  fur  insunt  use,  and  prepared 
for  the  work  of  resuscitation.  When 
she  eould  turn  from  them  to  the  door,  she 
met  there  a  iwooession  that  approadnd 
with  difficulty,  heads  down  and  Iiustled 
by  the  furious  blast  through  which  the 
rain  now  hissed  and  shot,  liarlow  and  one 
of  the  boat's  crew  were  carrying  Mrs. 
Maynani,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
huddling  oil-skins  and  sou'westers  came 
Idbby,  soaked,  and  dripping  as  he  walked. 
His  eyes  and  Grace's  encountered  with 
a  mutual  avoidance  ;  but  whatever  was 
their  sense  of  blame,  their  victim  had 
no  reproaches  to  make  herself.  She  was 
not  in  need  (»f  rotoration.  Slui  was  per- 
fectly alive,  and  apparently  stimulated 
by  her  escape  from  deadly  peril  to  a 
vivid  conoeption  of  the  wrong  that  had 
been  done  her.  If  the  adventure  had 
passed  off  prosperously,  she  was  the  sort 
of  woman  to  have  owned  to  her  friend 
that  she  ou<rht  not  to  have  thought  of 
going.  But  the  event  had  obliterated 
the.se  scruples,  and  she  realized  herself 
as  a  hapless  creature  who  had  been 
thrust  on  to  dangers  from  which  she 
would  have  shrunk.  "  Well,  Grace  1  ** 
she  began,  with  a  voice  and  look  before 
which  the  other  quailed,  "  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  !  All  the  time  I  was  cling- 
ing  to  that  wretclied  boat  I  was  wonder- 
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irifj  how  you  would  feel.  Yes,  my  ^(ist 
thtniijhts  wore  of  you.  I  piiied  you.  I 
did  u  t  see  liow  you  could  ever  have 
peace  again*' — 

**Uo]d  on,  Ifn.  Maynard!"  cried 
Libby.  "  There  *8  no  time  for  that,  now. 
What  had  best  be  done,  Miss  Breen  ? 
Had  n't  she  better  be  got  up  to  the 
house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  all  nieuns,"  answered  Grace. 
You  might  as  well  lot  me  die  here," 
Mrs.  Maynard  protested,  as  G^raoe 
wrapped  die  blankets  round  her  drip- 
ping dress.  I 'm  as  wet  as  I  can  be, 
now." 

Libby  began  to  laugh  at  these  in- 
consequences, to  which  he  was  probably 
well  used.  "  You  would  n't  have  time  to 
die  here.  And  we  want  to  give  this  hy- 
dropathic treatment  a  fair  trial.  Ton  'to 
tried  the  donche,  and  now  you're  to 
liave  the  pack."  He  somroooed  two  of 
the  boatmen,  who  had  been  considerately 
dripping  outside,  in  order  to  leave  the 
interior  to  the  shipwre<  ked  company, 
and  they  lifted  i^Irs.  Maynard,  linally 
wrapped  in  Grace's  indiMabbco'  doak, 
and  looking  like  some  sort  of  strange^ 
huge  chrysalis,  and  carried  her  ont  into 
the  storm  and  np  the  steps. 

Grace  followed  last  with  Mr.  Libby, 
very  heavy-hearted  and  ret-kless.  She 
had  not  only  that  sure  .s<jH-accubal ;  but 
the  degradatiou  of  the  affair,  its  gro- 
tesqneness,  its  spiritual  squalor,  its  utter 
gracelessness,  its  entire  want  oif  dignity, 
were  bitter  as  death  in  her  pcond  soid. 


It  was  not  in  this  shameful  guise  that 
she  had  foreseen  the  good  she  was  to 
do.  Aud  it  had  all  come  through  her 
own  wfllfnlness  and  self-rigfateousneas. 
The  tears  could  mix  unseen  with  the 
rain  that  drenched  her  fsce,  hoi  tfaej 
blinded  her.  and  half-way  np  the  steps 
she  stumbled  on  her  skirt,  and  would 
have  fallen,  if  the  young  man  had  not 
caught  her.  After  that,  from  time  to 
time  he  put  his  arm  about  her,  aud 
stayed  her  against  the  gusts. 

Before  they  reached  the  top  he  said, 
"  Miss  Breen,  I'm  awfully  sorry  for  all 
this.  Mrs.  Maynard  will  be  ashamed 
of  what  she  said.  Confound  it!  11 
Maynard  were  only  here  "  — 

'*  Why  should  she  be  ashamed  ?  " 
demanded  Grace.  "If  she  had  been 
drowned,  I  should  have  murdered  her, 
and  I 'm  responsible  if  any  thbg  happens 
to  her,  —  I  am  to  blame."  Sl^  escaped 
from  him,  and  ran  into  the  house.  He 
slunk  round  the  piazza  to  the  kitchen 
door,  under  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  watcli- 
iug  at  the  parlor  windows. 

« I  wonder  he  let  the  ochert  carry  her 
up,"  said  Miss  Oleason.  <*Of  course, 
he  will  marry  her  now,  —  when  she  gets 
her  divorce."  She  spoke  of  Mrs.  May- 
nard, whom  her  universal  toleration  act 
only  included  in  the  mercy  which  the 
opinions  of  the  other  ladies  denied  her, 
but  round  whom  her  romance  ca&t  a 
halo  of  pretty  possibilities  as  innooentlj 
sentunental  as  the  hopes  of  a  young 
girl. 

r.  D,  BoweOt, 


FRENCH  DOMESTIC  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSON& 

Othsr  countries  may  excel  France  in  in  its  religions  fervor,  and  so  on  ;  but  in 

many  ways,  such  as  England  in  its  po-  no  country  do  we  find  in  full  play  that 

litical  attaimnents.  Germany  in  its  em-  equally  harmonious  compound  of  lunnan 

dition  aud  military  prowess,  America  in  energies,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sunuiitii 

its  entc^pri^e,  and,  going  back  to  the  up  in  the  word  "  civilization."  Perhaps 

past,  Italy  in  its  art  refinement,  Spaiii  the  specialty  of  the  French,  if  the  above 
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characteristics  of  other  nations  are  »pe- 
dalties,  is  to  be  toeial ;  in  other  words, 
to  show  the  world  what  goo<\  can  be  got 
out  of  life  without  l)einf5  extraordinarily 
great  in  anj  one  direction.  In  any  event, 
all  people  of  European  lineage  like  to 
fp  to  Fhaoe,  and  they  enjoy  themaelTCs 
whm^  they  get  thera.  Few  om«  to  ana- 
lyae  thdr  enjojOBent,  either  through  in- 
difference or  because  of  the  complexity 
of  th«>  subject.  Those  who  are  capable 
of  doiiii;  it,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  Ham- 
ertou,  and  liiilebrand,  reoc^nize  the 
inportaiiee  of  Frenoh  soeial  davdop- 
■MBi  m  relation  to  that  <d  their  own 
eouitry.  The  following  artide  !•  an 
attempt  to  add  somethiog  to  thi^  br  mch 
of  literature,  but  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  I  liegin  by  introducing 
the  r»^aiier  to  an  ordinary  Frencli  house 
in  the  country,  where  the  national  mode 
of  lirbg  can  be  mndi  bettar  itndied  than 
in  Paria. 

In  the  Tiihige,  behind  my  friend's 
bouse,  stood  an  old  church  wiiM&  a  rich, 
low-toned  bell,  which  every  morning  at 
six  (tVlock  Koundod  the  matins  of  the 
a^e«  of  faith  the  same  as  in  mediaval 
times.  This  bell  commonly  awoke  me 
at  that  hoar,  wliether  I  would  or  not ; 
bat  I  bote  it  no  ill-will  on  that  aoooant. 
Tine  with  me  did  not  **  lag  withal.'*  On 
arisiog  a  pleasant  scene  drew  me  to  the 
window,  where  1  could  look  through  the 
delicate  atmosphere  upon  a  line  pano- 
rama of  mouuLuins,  which,  with  their 
long,  transparent  shadows  gradually 
ahartaning  over  the  sloping  ground,  was 
ahnijs  fascinating.  Or  if  I  remained  in 
bed  I  could  read,  for  there  were  boolu 
alongside  of  it ;  had  I  a  wish  to  do  so 
I  could  write,  for  my  room  contained 
every  conveuieuce  for  this,  it  not  being 
a  mere  sleeping  compartment. 

Otoe  Sunday  iheabove^nintioaed  holj 
haU  **  knoUad  ma  to  ehnrch."  It  was  a 
fita  daj.  There  was  to  be  a  blessing 
of  bread  for  general  distribution,  a  kind 
of  bread  colored  with  saffron,  and  of 
which  (here  was  a  stack  of  laigc  round 
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loaves  standing  in  the  churdl  infinHit  of 
the  chancel.  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  saint  undt  r  whose  sanction  this 
ceremony  took  place.  What  especially 
interested  me  in  the  matter  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  curb's  discourse,  transubetan- 
tiation,  and  more  especially  the  way  in 
whidi  he  enforced  his  argument  His 
text  was  taken  from  the  chapter  in  St. 
Matthew  describing  the  Last  Supper: 
"  Jesus  took  hread  and  llles:^ed  it,  .  .  • 
and  said,  '  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.'  ** 
"  Transubstantiation  must  be  true,  my 
Christian  brathran»*  exdaimed  the  cnr^ 
^nndng  up,  **  or  onr  Lord  was  a  liar ; 
and  no  one  can  belieTe  that  our  liOrd 
would  lie  !  " 

My  friend's  house,  which  was  plain 
architecturally,  stood  on  a  j^lot  of  about 
eight  acres,  one  half  of  which  was  under 
cultivation  and  uuinclosed,  aa  is  usual 
with  fum  lands  in  Frances  thexastwaa 
devoted  to  a  vagetable  garden  behind 
the  house,  and  in  front  to  flowers,  shrub- 
beiy,  walks,  and  grass,  all  surrounded 
by  a  high  stone  wall  pierced  by  an  iron 
gate  w  hich  opened  on  to  the  main  street 
leading  to  the  village.  This  stone  wall 
being  a  peculiar  feature  of  French  laud- 
scape,  as  well  as  indicative  of  social  pe- 
culiarities, I  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment 

If  yon  happen  to  be  on  the  outside  of 
this  stone  wall,  you  do  not  find  it  an 
agreeable  object,  especially  when  it  ham- 
pers the  view.  A  promenade,  for  in- 
stance, through  the  suburbs  of  a  French 
town,  or  among  the  straggling  houses  of 
a  Frwich  village,  where  nothing  can  be 
seen  but  sky  and  donds  between  two 
parallel  rows  of  gray  stucco  or  stone 
wall,  is,  to  say  the  lea.st,  monotonous, 
fitt  luliiiid  these  walls,  however,  and 
tlio  s('(  lie  changes.  You  find  gardens, 
flowers,  Iruit  and  shade  trees,  ranging 
in  Ittsnriance  and  beauty  all  the  way 
from  the  Due  de  Loynes's  magnificent 
partsvres  at  Dampierra  down  to  the  small* 
est  patch  of  ground  owned  by  the  hum- 
blest peasant.  Otlier  contrasts  suggest 
themselTes.   When  an  American,  for 
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instonce,  gets  within  one  of  these  in- 
closures  he  is  impressed  with  the  air  of 
priviicy  Avliich  prevails  there.  Privacy 
is  cue  oi  those  things  for  which  we 
Americans  seem  to  have  an  imperfect 
sympathy."  We  regard  publicity  M  A 
sort  of  duty.  We  take  ddif^  in  the 
reflection  of  oarselves  in  the  public  mifw 
ror.  Self  exposure  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
matter  of  pride.  We  build  our  houses 
so  that  our  neighbors  can  easily  look  in 
at  the  windows.  We  lay  oat  our  grounds 
and  amnge  our  flower-beds  and  shmb- 
bery  expressly  to  be  seen  from  the  street 
Oar  sentiment  of  privacy  is  symholijted 
by  the  open  wire  fence.  Again,  as  we 
do  so  much  for  the  public,  we  naturally 
draw  on  the  public  for  our  beuefit.  We 
tolerate  usurpations  of  private  property 
lor  pablic  usee,  ~  when  not  onr  own. 
We  content  oorselves  with  a'pnblic 
standard  of  education  because  it  is  pab- 
lic. W^e  Hiid  intellectual  excitement  in 
the  judicial  exposure  of  private  incom- 
patibilities and  vices.  We  pay  for  hand 
labor,  but  the  labor  of  the  brain  by  which 
the  pnblie  ben^ts  we  want  for  mthing. 
We  not  only  daim  the  right  to  know  the 
detdls  of  the  lives  of  the  men  we  honor, 
•  but  we  send  reporters  to  ascertain  how 
they  die.  When  a  private  citizen  con- 
sents to  serve  his  country,  and  becomes 
*'  public  property,"  we  tear  him  to  pieces 
morally, — all  of  which  traits,  either  poe- 
itively  or  negatively,  are  rooted  in  that 
indifferenoe  to  privacj,  a  respeet  for 
which  is  one  real  test  of  civilization.  It 
is  difTercnt  with  the  Frenchman.  His 
domain,  his  name,  his  features,  his  ideas, 
his  works,  everything  that  belongs  to 
and  emanates  from  him,  are  sacred.  No 
one  can  sell  his  photograph  or  oaricatare 
him  without  his  consent.  The  product 
of  his  mind  is  under  his  own  control. 
He  not  only  caies  to  keep  his  premises 
from  bein;;  intruded  upon,  but  no  one 
must  look  into  them  to  gratify  mere  cu- 
riosity. He  resists  encroachmeuti>,  mural 
as  wdl  as  materiaL  Whatever  sympa- 
ikj  he  craves  and  gives  is  based  on  tlie 


alMolute  right  to  his  own  personality. 
In  this  respect  for  his  neighbor's  indi- 
viduality may  be  found  the  source  of  the 
Frenchman's  urbanity.  It  is  likewise 
the  key  to  certain  French  legal  safe- 
goards,  sodi  as  the  litigation  witkm 
dosed  doors  of  family  dispates  when 
these  happen  to  be  scandaloas,  and  the 
prevention  of  such  details  appearing  in 
the  newspapers.  All  this  is  symbolized 
in  France  by  the  stone  wall  which  sur- 
rounds domestic  life,  the  germ  cell  of 
all  that  is  good  in  society.  Some  peo* 
pie  may  regard  this  sennbili^  to  privsey 
as  mere  sdflshness.  If  that  is  their 
opinion,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  might 
say  the  same  thing  of  the  modesty  of  a 
woman. 

But  in  my  disquisition  on  the  stone 
waU  I  am  keeping  the  reader  from  my 
friend's  nnostentatloos  dining-room,  into 
which  I  introduce  him  withont  further 
parley.    This  room  contained  a  small 
round  table,  a  set  of  cliain?.  two  ranfres 
of  book-shelves,  some  drawings  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  opened  by  a  central  door 
on  a  gravel  walk.   My  friend  a  fam- 
ily indoded  hhnsdf  and  wile,  a  group 
of  diildren,  — a  daughtmr  twelve  yeara 
old  and  a  son  six  years  old,  with  a  nieoe 
and  nephew  of  about  the  same  ages  as 
their  cousins,  —  a  paternal  grandmother, 
and  a  maternal  grandfatlier,  all  living 
together  in  the  most  harmonious  rela- 
tions.  I  may  as  wdl  add  to  this  fandly 
ctMnbhiatbn  the  strangers  that  were 
within  my  host's  gates,  for  these,  in  the 
country,  are  not  infrequent  in  French 
houses  ;  generally  invited  on  account  of 
intimate  associations,  they  are  so  much 
at  home  as  to  impress  one  with  the  idea 
that  th^  were  bora  there.  The  famiij, 
with  thebr  guests,  osoally  assembled  in 
this  room  about  eighto'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Whoever  chose  to  remain  in  his 
cosy,  well-furnLshed  bedroom,  to  read, 
write,  or  take  an  extra  nap,  could  do  so 
without  impoliteness,  and  be  served  at 
will  with  tea,  oollse,  milk,  or  chocolate 
without  interfering  witfi  honsdceeping 
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•mngements.  French  hospitality,  it 
must  be  znentioned,  takes  into  account 
personal  habits,  tastes,  and  even  caprices. 
The  eoteriainment  of  a  guest  does  not 
Uage  on  regular  or  irregular  habits  or 
opinkMM.  Om  of  oar  connpany  would 
MUD  ill  Ike  «afen  tall  §her  nudoight, 
tilkia^  and  the  following  day  sleep  un- 
til noon,  which  simply  made  my  host 
regret  that  sleep  deprived  him  of  so 
mnch  of  his  guest's  society-  In  this 
bou^e  the  children  were  generally  up 
ini.  On  eOQiing  doinii<«lair8, 1  irwM 
find  tbem  in  the  dining-room,  and  ba 
greeted  by  them  aa  if  I  mm  a  relatioii. 
When  the  elders  came  in  we  would 
•hake  hands  as  each  made  his  or  her 
appearanc^^.  The  moment  the  children 
caught  sight  of  "'^  grandpere  "  there  was 
a  rush  for  a  kiss,  while  mamma  "  rose 
inm  bar  diair  and  reoeivad  one  from 
Mm  OB  liar  btow.  TIm  Maaa  oaremony 
was  obserred  on  the  entrance  of  <*  pnmA- 
mira."  On  the  table  stood  a  tureen  of 
toupe  maigre.  coffee,  tea,  fresh  milk,  and 
chocolate,  with  brioches,  which  two  dishes 
put  in  italics  I  wish  were  common  on 
the  American  cable.  Nothiag  remains 
to  bn  adM  to  tba  dataib  of  tUi  early 
bnnkfift  azoept  that  it  was  anttvenad 
by  a  doiiultory  chat. 

When  this  sort  of  morning  lonoh  was 
over  we  withdrew  to  our  respective  oc- 
cupations. On  my  arrival  my  host  told 
me  frankly  that  he  was  very  busy,  and 
that  he  tboold  be  obliged  to  leave  me 
largely  to  myself.  Ha  had  public  dotiai 
to  parfonn,  and  was  absent  most  of  the 
day.  I  too  had  work  to  do,  and  was  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  it 
without  prejudice  to  my  position  as  guest. 
The  tnith  is,  apart  from  any  other  mo- 
tive, one  gets  along  better  on  a  visit  of 
any  length  by  having  some  spaohd  00- 
wfiiiiii  Should  ona's  work  not  ba 
tiansportable,  like  that  of  an  artist,  ona 
mdd  do  wall  to  get  op  soak  work  as 
extra  reading  or  correspondence,  —  both 
partita,  host  and  guest,  being  gainers  by 
it.    All  of  this  family  attended  to  their 


business  without  a|qMHWntIy  concerning- 
themselves  with  their  guests.  *'  Madame  " 
every  morning  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  garden  and  grounds,  to  trim  flow- 
ers, look  at  the  chickens,  and  so  on,  on 
wMch  tours  I  wonld  often  aooompany 
her.  But  this  did  not  consome  mnek 
time.  Her  chief  occupation  in  the  morn- 
ing was  teaching  her  children,  for  which 
she  was  well  qualified.  French  mothers 
in  France  often  —  I  will  not  say  always 
—  instruct  their  children  themselves. 
Public  primary  schools  are  not  lonnd 
everywhere  %  and  even  if  they  were,  the 
beat  class  of  parents  in  Fianoe  woold 
not  avail  themselves  of  them. 

I  now  come  to  breakfast,  the  regular 
breakfast,  announced  by  a  bell  suspended 
out-doors  at  one  angle  of  the  house,  and 
which  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock.  All 
were  ready  for  it  and  pnnotnal.  Hie 
iiMiitt  of  this  meal  it  not  important.  It 
it  <mly  the  manner  of  serving  it,  and 
every  other  meal  in  France,  which  mer- 
its special  remark.  In  France  to  "  set 
the  table  "  means,  generally  speaking, 
to  put  nothing  on  it  but  the  implements 
necessary  for  use,  such  as  plates,  knives, 
forks,  glass,  and  napldnt,  with  eort^ 
ol  water,  wine,  and  ooDdimeatt ;  add  to 
these  the  dessert,  consisting  of  fruitS  and 
various  bonl>on8,  and  always  an  accom- 
paniment of  flowers.  All  meats  that  re- 
quire to  l>e  carved  are  cut  up  on  dishes, 
at  a  side  table,  and  passed  around  by 
the  waiter,  who  likewise  changes  platea 
and  watehea  the  wanta  of  those  who  are 
eating.  Vegetables  and  the  lolidt  of 
the  dessert  are  served  in  like  manner. 
The  result  is  such  an  economy  of  time 
and  labor,  such  a  relief  to  the  heads  of 
the  house,  such  an  absence  of  confusion, 
such  sesthetic  enjoyment,  owing  in  the 
ilrtt  plaoe  to  ordM*,  and  secondly  to 
agreeable  liaraoniet  of  color  in  the  fruit 
andiowers  before  yon,  and  especially  to 
untrammeled  conversation,  that  one  won- 
ders at  the  maintenance  of  the  "  good  old 
Knglish  fashion  "  of  a  literally  "  groan- 
ing board,"  rattling  plates,  incessant 
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,  interruptioDS,  a&d  general  discomfort 
The  English  syBtem  of  serviug  meals 
BMjr  be  baaed  on  a  willingneM  to  pre- 
■ent  the  bett  the  home  oui  aSordt  to- 

gether  with  a  personal  interest  in  the 
fullness  of  the  supply,  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  French  system  has  the  advan- 
tage of  it  in  quiet,  comfort,  and  refine- 
ment. The  other  peculiarity  of  the 
French  table,  a  steady  streuft  ol  oonvei^ 
aatioD,  which  renden  it  unique,  I  reserve 
for  coBunent  when  I  reach  what  I  have 
to  say  about  the  French  dinner. 

After  brciikfust,  which  was  sometimes 
followed  by  a  half  hour's  stroll  through 
the  grounds,  we  resumed  our  work. 
For  three  hours  ^'  all  was  btill  through 
tbe  house."  At  tout  o'clock  in  tibe 
afternoon  the  mail  came.  News|Nqiers 
and  correspondence  kept  us  occupied  for 
a  time,  aooording  to  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic or  private  matters.  When  these 
were  disposed  of  it  wt»s  the  hour  for  rec- 
reation. So  regularly  was  recreation 
followed  up,  that  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  family  tradition.  Whether  waUdng» 
bathing,  playing  some  out-door  game^ 
or  making  an  excursion  in  the  woods  or 
on  the  water,  something  of  this  kind 
always  occupied  whut  renmined  of  the 
afternoon.  It  is  needless  to  state  tliat 
everybody  was  the  more  ready  for  din- 
ner on  account  of  it 

Dinner  in  France  is  supposed  to  be 
the  one  great  event  of  the  day.  So  it 
is,  but  not  because  it  is  a  feeding  opera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  this  French  meal 
is  a  dnrae.-tic  symposium,  in  which  head 
and  heart  take  precedence  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  interest  and  value  of  a  meal 
in  France  iiepend  more  on  the  sodal 
than  on  the  culinary  element.  Oldlnak 
Walton's  dictum  that  the  company  makes 
the  feast,  and  not  the  food,  is  of  special 
significance  in  France.  One  rarely  sees 
a  Frenchman  dining  alc^ne,  not  for  the 
reason  that  he  wants  some  one  to  look 
at,  or  to  drink  with,  but  because  he 
wishes  some  one  to  talk  to.  Conversi^ 
tion,  accordingly,  renden  the  Frendi 


table  uniqoe.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  modem  French  dinner-table  is 
the  snbetitate  for  the  old  Mhn  to  wUeh 
the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  How  of 
soul  **  used  to  be  wholly  confined.  In 
any  event,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
French  table  no  wail  ays  is  conversation. 
How  it  originates,  and  wliat  its  leading 
points  are,  is  worth  stating. 

It  begins  with  the  prattle  of  childreB. 
French  children  have  a  seat  at  table 
with  their  seniors  ahnsost  as  soon  as 
weaned.  Wliat  attentiMi  limy  receive  at 
table  depends,  of  course,  on  discipline  : 
the  significant  fact  is  that  they  mingle 
willi  their  elders,  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers,  on  what  may  be  called  cotumou 
ground.  An  expressiflii  of  sentimmits 
and  ideas  belonging  to  snoeessive  stages 
ol  intellectual  growth  is  enoooraged. 
The  effect  of  this  custom  is  to  secure  a 
natural  play  of  emotions  and  ideas  :  the 
child's  mind  is  stimulated  from  without; 
its  eyes  are  fixed  on  objects,  and  it>  heart 
on  persons.^  Children  thus  treated  are 
not  made  moiUdly  sensitive  throogh  the 
machiaeiy  of  oooseienee,  or  distroslfal 
of  themselves  through  doubt  of  behav- 
ing in  conformity  with  some  absolute 
rule  of  conduct  which  a  child's  mind  is 
not  capable  of  comprehending.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  French  child 
knows  what  it  is  to  behaveas  it "  ought  ** 
to  do.  11  it  behaves  badly  throqg|i  the 
innate  old  Adam,"  right  eondnet  la  noi 
due  to  maxims,  but  rather  to  some  in* 
junction  of  obedience  which  makes  the 
child  perceive  that  it  is  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable to  others.  Children  growing 
Up  under  such  treatment,  expressing 
their  feelings  and  ideas  openly  and  dis- 
ingenuously, with  no  restraint  on  then 
but  that  of  finding  themselves  in  un^m* 
pathetic  relations,  talk  well  and  ael 
politely  because  they  talk  and  act  spon- 
taneously and  naturally.  The  .ilmse  of 
this  system  through  parental  indulgence 

1  The  bail  •^idt'  of  this  ctistom  is  proh*bly  &n 
over-develt>pmeut  of  the  percvptivti  faculties,  which 
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flHj  ttiinBlAte  the  child's  vanity,  bat  it 
does  not  make  it  a  pretender  or  hjiKh 

crite. 

People  thus  educated  are  capable  of 
tilkiog,  aod  of  talking  well,  because 
tb«re  w  DO  inward  or  outward  brake  on 
the  natmal  flow  d  emotioiui  and  ideas. 
Tlie  chann  of  what  they  aay  does  not 
depend  on  quality  of  idea  or  on  mode  of 
expression,  but  rather  on  latitude  of  ei- 
prefision.  Ideas  do  not  proceed  from, 
nor  are  they  hauijHjred  by,  preconceived 
notions  of  what  one  ought  to  say,  or 
bellefe»  to  ahow  one's  knowledge,  breed- 
ing, dtametflr,  or  aspiration.  The  terms 
"  trifling."  "  proper,"  "  highly  iastroc^ 
ive/'  light,"  '^senoosy"  and  so  on, 
either  of  praise  or  censure,  and  denot- 
ing what  conversation  should  be  to  be 
edifying,  have  no  more  application  to  it 
than  to  the  music  of  an  opera.  In  few 
wwids,  French  conversatkm  is  not  an  ao» 
«|uifed  art,  hot  a  q>eoiaI  graoe,  evolved 
out  of  peculiar  experiences  and  habits; 
it  is  not  didactic  or  dogmatic,  bat  a 
spontaneous  utterance,  by  young  and 
old,  of  any  idea,  fancy,  or  sentiment  that 
comes  uppermost.  The  only  restraint 
npon  the eoavetsational  fsdlity  is  polite- 
ness. Irritating  subjects  are  kept  with- 
hk  boonds  by  good  taste  and  feeling,  if 
not  by  prindple.  Whatever  indicates 
sectarianism  is  repelled  ;  snsceptibility 
on  account  of  contrary  opinions  is  con- 
-i  i'  Tcd  weakness,  and  the  person  who 
luiUiiie^ts  it  a  bore.  Kamestoess,  ec- 
eentricity  even,  is  admired,  hat  not  ez- 
dnsiveness.  The  mbd  possessed  by  one 
idea,  the  pedant,  the  reformer,  is  never 
twice  welcome.  Bat  two  sins  are 
^nltxi  as  mortal  among  the  French,  — 
dullness  and  pretension.  lie  or  she  who 
**  poses,"  either  in  deportment  or  intel- 
lectually, is  ridiculed  or  avoided.  If,  in 
sam,  the  Firendi  are  "good  taUters  from 
inbacy  to  old  age,**  it  Is  owing  to  their 
being  efaeerfnl,  inteUigent»  and  deferen- 

>  A  gtmc  of  cardft,  ouMd  after  Boston,  MaMa- 
ihMtto,  doxiag  tto  JaTHtawfc  of  this  cilj  bgr  tbs 
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To  return  to  the  house  of  my  friend, 
with  whom  all  these  traits  were  conspic- 
uous. We  dined  always  in  fair  weather 
in  the  open  air,  a  luxury  which  climate 
and  freedom  from  annoying  insects  per* 
mitted.  Oar  table  was  placed  on  the 
gravel  walk  in  the  shadow  of  two  large 
altheas  which  served  to  screen  us  from 
the  setting  sun.  Those  who  pleased  sat 
with  their  hats  on.  Grandmere  was 
ensconced  in  a  canopy  basket^hair,  such 
as  bathers  use,  to  shield  her  from  the 
breeze.  Our  meal  lasted  a  couple  of 
hoars,  far  Into  the  twilight,  and  longer 
still  when  there  was  a  moon.  On  one 
oceasion,  at  the  dessert,  my  hostess  fa- 
vored 08  with  a  song  of  which  the  elio- 
rus  involved  three  smart  raps  on  the 
table,  in  time  with  the  music,  —  such  a 
thumping  and  rattling  of  glasses  !  On 
another  occasion  our  talk  turned  on  the 
snbgect  of  ballads,  whereapon  my  host 
called  apoQ  his  dangbter  to  sing  one  of 
medittvid  times,  lately  brought  to  light 
by  an  eminent  savant,  the  subject  of 
which  was  Christ,  in  a  mendicant  Ljarb, 
wandering  ab<:mt  the  world  to  tt-st  the 
charity  of  mankind.  The  words  and 
musio  of  this  quamt  ballad,  its  pathos 
hd^tened  by  the  young  girl's  pimntive 
voice,  as  she  sang  it  in  the  **  soft  still- 
ness  which  becomes  the  touches  of  sweet 
harmony,"  form,  if  not  a  typical  incident, 
at  least  a  charming  reminiscence. 

After  dinner  came  in-door  amuse- 
ments until  bed-time.  To  amuse  the 
children  was  the  first  thmg;  We  men 
folks  joined  them  in  a  sort  of  minlatare 
ten-pins  on  the  biUiard-table.  After- 
wards, when  mamma  came  In,  she  ex- 
ercised them  in  a  game  of  questions  de- 
sif^ed  to  perfect  them  in  their  knowl- 
e(i<;;e  of  history  and  geography.  At 
length  Uie  l>onne  appeared,  which  was 
the  signal  for  thdr  withdrawal,  and 
they  kissed  us  good>night  After  their 
departure  the  rest  sat  down  to  a  game 
of    Boston,"  ^  at  which  grandmere  was 

English  in  oar  Revolutionary  War,  at  which  tiuM 
it  WW  iavvBttd  in  f  faace.  One  of  its  tanns,  wi- 
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specially  diverted.  At  eleven  o'clock 
some  simple  beverage  was  brought  in, 
and  then  we  parted  for  the  ni^t 

This  ifanple  melody  ol  ezfartenoe  had 
it!  TuietioDs.  A  magnificent  walnat- 
tree  on  the  place  shaded  a  fine,  turfy 
croquet  frroniid.  An  old  gentleman  and 
his  (lau^xl'tt  r.  wiili  two  other  young  la- 
dies  who  liv^d  near  by,  frequently  came 
to  play  this  gume.  This  gentlemaii  wee 
about  eixty,  and  he  played  well  t  hot,  be- 
ing one  of  those  ardbn^  impnlsiTe,  doai- 
ineering  Frenchmen  who  do  not  belieTe 
in  any^xKly's  capacity  but  their  own,  he 
made  the  game  a  serious  affair.  On 
failing  to  bcore  a  point,  which  was  rare, 
he  winced,  but  said  nothing ;  let  any 
one  on  his  side  do  the  same  thing,  and 
he  visiied  them  with  a  torreutof  critical 
instruction  which  made  one  tremble. 
What  struck  me  most  on  these  occa«tions 
was  to  see  a  man  of  his  year«  as  lively 
and  youthful,  and  as  much  absorbed  with 
the  game,  m  any  of  the  young  folks. 
Another  thing  stmelc  me  even  to  aston- 
ishment, nandly,  three  young  women 
ol  about  twenty,  in  plain  bat  becoming 
attire,  outspoken,  natural,  easy,  and  so 
much  oeeupiefl  with  their  game  as  not 
to  h*i  aware  that  auybody  was  loolung 
at  them. 

One  day  a  widowed  lady  in  the  nei|^ 
borhood  invited  us  to  breakfsst  The 
invitation  involved  a  ride  back  In  the 
mountains  to  a  cert,iin  town  whose  pros- 
perity was  largely  due  to  the  intercourse 
of  Its  inhabitants  with  the  United  States. 
Some  of  its  ritizens  had  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  returned  home  with  ample 
fortunes.  A  statne«  indeed,  was  to  be 
inaugurated  the  following  week,  on  its 
fittle  public  si|uare,  in  honor  of  one  of 
these,  who  had  died  and  l)e<jueathed  to 
the  commune  a  fine  hosj)ital.  Our  party 
was  a  merry  one.  Two  of  the  young 
ladies,  sisters,  above  referred  to,  accom- 
panied us.  The  ardwess  and  gayety  of 
diese  young  people;  their  joyous  es- 

sln,  denotes  a  supposed  pbaM  of  the  siege.  The 
gme  i»  made  np  from  wfaht  and  imftftslled  rewf*. 


clamations  at  the  strikiui;  features  of 
the  scenery  ;  their  glee,  fun,  and  frolic ; 
in  short,  the  charm  ol  fresh,  innocent, 
unaffected,  impressionable  natures,  pro- 
vailed  iHth  me  over  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape.   In  the  nUdst  of  our  jollity 
crandmere  became  somewhat  fatigued, 
and  as  we  were  passinj^  a  cascade  with 
a  chalet  alon<;side  of  it  under  the  cliff 
from  which  the  water  fell  in  one  plunge, 
my  host  condnded  to  stop  and  have  her 
rest  thero  nntU  our  roturn.  Ibeph^on 
oar  course,  we  soon  reached  the  town, 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  precipitous  mount- 
ains l)oun<lin^'  one  side  of  the  valley, 
and  which,  with  its  quaint  arehitecture 
and  winding  streets,  had  a  special  inter- 
est;  but  it  was  too  dean  to  be  pidui^ 
esqne.   Repairs  wero  vinble^  and  thero 
was  a  gorxl  deal  of  fresh  paint  and  whit^ 
wash.    Mediaeval  dirt  seemed  to  have 
been  washed  off,  and  there  was  no  dilap- 
idaficui  aliout  it,  nor  di.sai,'reeable  otlors, 
all  of  which  probably  shows  the  reaction 
of  the  New  World  on  the  Old  Uiroogh 
the  more  desnly  habits  of  ila  American- 
ised and  iffosperous  inhabitants.  A  flte 
day,  however,  enhanced  its  attractions. 
The  people,  dressed  in  their  Sunday's 
best,  —  which  by  the  live  was  not  home- 
spun, but  consisted  mostly  of  the  brill- 
iant producta  of  the  modem  loom,— 
thronged  the  streets,  or  wera  leaabg 
from  the  windows     their  i^Mrtments 
gossiping  and  commenting  on  what  waa 
going  on  in  the  streets.    The  young  la- 
dies of  our  party  had  relatives  in  the 
town,  one  of  whom,  an  uncle,  had  died 
the  year  before.   As  they  had  not  been 
there  since  his  death,  they  proposed  to 
visit  the  cemetery.   Obtaining  tbib  key, 
we  followed  them  outside  the  town, 
where  we  found  the  city  of  the  dt-ad. 
like  the  jnaiir^ions  of  the  living,  siji  round- 
ed  Ijy  silent,  towering  old  mouutiuus. 
The  cemetery  was  overrun  with  weeds, 
and  ito  walls  wero  dilapidated.  In  one 
corner,  however,  stood  a  plain  mural 

JM,  IftBhIoiMUs  la  Um  tlnM  of  Louis  HV^  as  ws 
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tablet  frith  a  neat  iroo  niliag  Won 
hung  with  wreaths  of  xmmortdlet  and  in- 
closing  a  small  area  of  ground  decked 
wiih  tiowtTb.  "  Tlu  re,"  said  one  of  the 
aUtCini  in  a  low  voice,  "  is  my  uncle's 
^wre ;  "  both  theu  went  to  the  grave, 
knelt  down  aide  by  tSde,  bowed  tlMir 
heedsy  eod  tenained  tbete  some  time  in 
«lent  pnyer.  When  we  left  the  ceme- 
tery the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the 
mountains.  Our  homeward  ride  in  the 
evtTiiijg  light  was  more  grave  than  gay. 

hoe>t  aud  Im  mother  stood  awaiting 
our  eoBung  at  the  oaaoade.  On  taking 
tkdr  Matain  tbevehiele^  they  tohl  ut  all 
about  a  poor  girl  whom  th^  had  teen  in 
the  chalet.,  bent  almost  double  with  an 
affection  of  the  spine,  but  who  was  nev- 
ertheless as  chet-rful  as  if  she  had  Inien 
iu  th»^  mo>t  porlect  ht  aith.  On  asking 
her  part- nu  how  this  atliictiou  had  come 
apon  her,  they  simply  replied  that  they 
did  not  know;  **it  was  the  will  of 
fais  Dmu**  The  incident  excited  com- 
■mot  oo  the  great  com  t  ort  of  religious 
fiaith  io  such  cases.  My  host  said  that 
it  remiude<l  him  of  Turgeuieflfs  vivid 
description  of  a  similar  case  iu  Les  lie- 
ii4ues  Vivantes.  The  uext  day  be  dis- 
pntehed  a  package  of  daintiee,  together 
with  a  few  bookt,  to  add  somothii^  to 
the  eojoyment  of  the  poor  girl'i  life. 

Amy^iT"  variatiou  of  oar  every 'day 
Ilia  was  this.  A  lovely  summer  day 
dmoced  to  be  the  anniversary  of  my 
host's  birth.    In  other  words,  it  was 

pacta's  "  fete  day.  We  had  been  oc< 
oipied  at  nanal  until  Jul  b^oro  dinner, 
iriiten,  aa  my  beet  and  myself  were  talk* 
iig  together,  madame  beckoned  me 
to  join  her  behind  the  hooMb  ''Ah!" 
exclaimed  my  host,  taming  away,  "  I 
know  what  that  means."  Obeying  the 
•ammons,  I  found  madame  distributitig 
booquets  to  the  little  group  which  bad 
— nblnd  there ont  of  sight;  two  each 
Io  her  lather,  to  the  loor  ohildren  and 
the  boonoy  with  two  for  myself.  Form^ 
ing  in  proceteion,  with  madame  at  the 
httd  of  it»  we  tnamhfid  along  in 


€le  to  the  front  of  the  hoas6>vi 
papa  and  grandmere  appeared,  m 
side  by  side,  the  latter  in  her  basla 
chair.  Shouting,  luu^hin^,  ard  singing,^-* 
the  old  and  the  young  ti>;,fether,  we  ad- 
vanced iu  the  highest  glee.  Mamma 
flrst  Resented  her  bouquets,  and  was  af- 
fectimiatdy  mbraeed  by  grandmhre  and 
papa;  and  then  each  of  the  ohildren 
in  turn  presented  theirs,  down  to  the 
bonne,  all  being  greeted  alike.  Aft«r 
this  the  little  boy  stoo<l  before  bis  j)apa 
and  recited  a  fable  in  French,  which  was 
followed  by  one  in  English  recited  by  hia 
eiiter,  and  the  ceremony  was  over.  We 
then  seated  onrselTea  at  the  table.  la 
it  necessary  to  add  that  our  dinner  was 
hilarious,  and  that  the  day  is  an  evw 
bright  one  in  memorv's  calendar  ? 

The  reader  may  thitik  the  fon-going 
commonplace.  Perhaps  it  is.  It  so,  the 
fbolt  is  more  mine  than  that  of  the  sob- 
jeet.  Or,  if  he  is  wilUng  to  accept  it  as 
truthful  portraiture,  he  may  charge  me 
with  trying  to  convey  a  general  impres- 
sion by  an  exceptional  instance.  This 
I  cannot  admit.  What  1  have  stated 
indicates  the  spirit  of  French  domestic 
life  everywhere.  It  is  characteristic  of 
life  in  France,  from  that  of  the  peasant 
up  to  that  of  the  aristocrat  It  may 
be  different  with  the  purely  moneyed 
or  luxurious  class,  in  which  life  every- 
where is  more  or  less  conventional. 
Three  wonls  sum  up  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  French  d()nje.>tic  life,  —  work, 
play,  and  all'ection.  In  the  foregoing 
example  of  it  my  host  worked,  his  wife 
worked,  the  grandparents  worked,  the 
children  worked,  and  their  guests  worked 
~if  they  had  a  mind  to.  But  this  work 
was,  as  Dr.  Coan  well  observes.  th;it 
winch  consists  in  "  natural  power  health- 
fully exerted."  Wlien  work  was  over 
time  was  devoted  to  recreation,  while 
the  whole  was  gilded  by  affection;  it  is 
to  me  living,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  And  so  is  it  everywhere  io  France, 
according  to  facilities,  aptitudes,  and  dis- 
dpUne.  In  French  domiciles  generally, 
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of  Ufo  is  UiMb  €l  labor,  lyolom  ol  religioat  dit- 

wty  kopt  ciplinot  lad  the  iiutitation  of  tbe  fnoiilyf 

•poeioiis  the  last  mentiQiioil  being  the  WMt  Ib- 

)  not  be-  portant. 

care,  and        Climate  and  soil  liavn  a  jjood  deal  to 

X)  accept  do  with  French  social  charact-rigtics. 

)r  forced  The  climate  of  France  Lb  a  happy  mean 

^ooenf ol  between  the  two  extnmee  of  tempen- 

^leeaure,  toie  %  it  is  never  lo  odld  for  any  length 

 ^  be  com-  of  time  as  to  make  n  •abritteoee  pi^ 

plementary  colors  in  French  domesticity,  carious  and  people  over-provident,  nor 

Nor  are  tlio  roniforts  ami  enjoyments  of  ever  warm  enough  to  render  thctn  indo- 

lile  <lut'  l<»  money.    In  tlie  foregoing  in-  lent.    The  soil,  again,  is  favorably  sit- 

Btancc  luy  host  was  a  plain  bouryeois,  uated  geographically,  and  exceptionally 

having  no  exoeptiooal  advantage  bat  lertilei  the  prodnota  of  Fkranee  are  «s- 

eoltoreaad  an  inoome  sufficient  for  mod-  teniivelj  eonramed  all  over  the  world, 

erate  wants.   The  only  supplement  to  while  the  rivers  of  the  (K>untry  and  its 

this  income  was  the  produce  of  his  small  range  of  seacoast  enable  them  to  be 

estate,  which  aljout  paid  the  wai^e-;  of  cheaplv  and  readily  exported.  Wealth 

his  servants.  Of  course  in  this -iiuati.ui,  is  therefore  rusily  acquired.    The  peo- 

compared  with  an  American  biiualiuit  uu  pie  born  on  the  soil  love  to  stay  there, 

the  same  social  plane,  my  host  had  the  emigration  never  being  the  least  of  two 

advantage  of  a  snperior  class  of  domes-  evils. 

tics,  lower  wages,  and  a  decree  of  pob-      Kind  of  labor,  and  its  ratb  of  oom- 

lic  order  externally  which  is  unknown  pMsation  has  mnch  to  do  with  social 

to  us.  But  it  is  not  these  advantages,  characteristics.  While  certain  sperie<!  of 
or  money,  or  tine  houses,  or  advanced  lalH)r  tend  to  enfeeUle  the  Iwdy  and  keep 
theories  of  progress  which  enable  French  man  brutal,  others  strengthen  it  and  add 
people  to  live  and  live  well*  The  secret  to  his  rutinement.  Manufacturing  labor 
of  it  lies  in  contentment.  French  peo-  seems  to  be  more  prejudicial  to  hnman 
pie  are  tolerablj  well  satisfied  with  their  development  than  agrieoltoral  labor, 
lot  in  life  and  their  position  in  sodety.  The  large  centres  of  population  which 
Whatever  they  do  to  improve  these,  it  creates  appear  to  favor  degeneracy, 
they  do  not  overstep  the  limitations  of  People  livinc:  in  manufartiiring  districts 
means  and  education.  No  Frenchman  is  are  not  so  healthy  as  those  who  live  on 
anxious  to  sell  his  dwelling  for  the  sake  farms,  with  the  advantage  of  more  air 
of  making  something  by  the  transaction}  and  annsbuM.  If  the  manufMitnring 
nor  is  he  prompted  to  move  oat  of  it  by  daas  is  aa  thrifty  as  any  other,  it  does 
restlessness  and  ambition.  In  any  event,  not  enjoy  the  same  security  for  its  in- 
when  be  does  yield  to  the  temptation  of  vestments  ;  no  deposit  in  a  bank  is  so 
gain  or  to  better  himself  in  any  way,  he  reliable  as  that  which  accrues  from  and 
is  too  shrewd  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  is  ve-t^-d  in  the  soil.  Manufacturing  peo- 
miud,  body,  capital,  and  family.  French  pie,  again,  are  more  the  victims  of  corn- 
life,  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Anudd,  meidal  and  poMtical  eonvnlriona.  In 
exhibits  a  serenity  and  dignified  free-  manoibetoruig  towns,  too,  is  begot  Aat 
dom  from  petty  cares"  which  we  rarely  half-koowledgs  which  renders  this  labor- 
encounter,  ing  dass  discontented  a.s  well  as  torbn* 
It  is  now  pertinent  to  assign  some  of  lent,  as  we  see  among  the  French  com- 
the  causes  of  these  social  traits.  I  shall  munists,  who  are  all  denizens  of  largo 
cite  but  three  or  four :  climate  aud  soil,  towns  and  cities,    ^ext  after  this  is  tlio 
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nHo  of  oompenmCion  for  kbor  in  ralft* 
liea  to  its  qiulitj,  wliidi  is  another  im- 

poft&Dt  social  agency.  Artistic  labor, 
skilled  labor,  that  which  is  done  with 
tb«  leaj*t  vrn-to  of  nuntal  and  bodily 
viiror,  atid  accompanied  with  the  highest 
wages,  is  that  which  best  develops  the 
individual  for  the  advantage  of  society. 
In  Frsnce  ■grieoltnnl  labor  is  of  tUs 
deser^vtion,  the  enei|^  which  it  ealls 
loith  bsing  better  indeninilled  tlian  else- 
where. French  crops,  on  the  averagr, 
bring  in  more  moncv  to  tlnnr  cultivators 
than  tln<->*  of  a:i'.  otlu  r  c  Mintry  do  to 
their  cultivuturs.  I^ut  the  most  valua- 
ble labor  to  Fiance,  morally  and  mate* 
rially,  is  that  which  flows  from  French 
trestle  sentiment,  which  sentiment  is 
supposed  to  be  a  racial  advantage.  It 
is  nuher  due  to  the  greater  emotional 
freedom  the  people  enjoy  (of  which  the 
sonrc*'  will  be  indicated  fartlier  on), 
coupled  with  superior  material  advan- 
tages, as  tbofe  mentioned,  and  greater 
edoeatfonal  findlities.  Fmch  tsste  and 
eeouofflj  issue  from  this  artistic  soiti- 
mont.  The  so-called  practical  habits  of 
the  French,  their  capacity  for  organ iza- 
ti  iD.  both  of  which  traits  show  suprrior 
calculation  of  means  to  cuds,  arc  due  to 
thii  sentiment.  Proofs  of  French  suc- 
er«  in  thb  line  may  be  found  all  the 
Way  up  from  the  adiuinistration  of  the 
kitclu  11  to  that  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  cause,  purely  psychological, 
whi'  b  throws  some  liffht  on  the  social 
irait-t  of  the  Frciif^h  consists  of  the  sys- 
tem of  religious  discipline  under  which 
tiicy  have  been  brought  up.  Tliis,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  the  system  of  Ga> 
thottdsiD.  I  must  premise  to  the  read- 
er that,  in  what  follows,  I  am  not  adro- 
cating  that  sytcra,  but  am  sim[)ly  en- 
deavoring to  show  how  certain  ctTects 
are  produced  by  a  nieutiU  process  which 
Cathuiicism  illustrates  better  than  Prot- 

Two  cardinal  principles  underlie  the 
TStCBs  of  Catholicism  and  Fkotestant- 
kmi  each  tdces  an  oppoeite  Tiew  of 


eonsdenoe.  In  the  mind  of  the  Ftot- 
estan^  conscience  is  the  sole  authority ; 
in  the  mind  of  the  Catholic,  constnence 

is  not  an  authority.  The  Protestanti 
thinking  for  himself,  judges  his  own 
and  others'  conduct;  the  Catholic,  what- 
ever he  may  do  with  others'  conduct, 
submits  his  own  to  his  church.  These 
are  the  two  priiiriples  with  which  each, 
respectively,  starts  in  life.  Another  de- 
tail of  Protestant  conviction  must  be 
stated,  which  is  that  man  is  naturally 
wicked.  The  Catholic  thinks  so,  too; 
l)ut  as  his  church  takes  his  sins  on  its 
back,  this  thought  does  not  trouble  his 
conscience.  We  will  now  trace  the 
effects  of  these  two  diilsrent  theories. 

The  Ptotestant,  iu  whom  conscience 
prc'i'les  over  "heart,  temper,  and  ac- 
tion," begins  very  early  to  watch  his 
emotions.  He  accordingly  chocks  them 
before  they  fully  rijx  ii.  Tlirongh  an 
early  planting  iu  the  mind  of  the  idea 
of  perrendty,  his  emotions  are  unduly 
bridled ;  natural,  healthy  impulses  are 
nipped  in  the  bud.  By  this  course,  the 
emotions  not  maturing,  they  become 
dulled,  not  alone  through  inward  re- 
straint, but  throngh  a  lack  of  tlie  sym- 
pathetic reaction  which  proceeds  from 
their  contact  with  those  of  other  people. 
Emotional  habits,  so  to  say,  are  more  or 
less  suppressed  or  perverted.  Conduct 
of  all  kinds,  consequently,  in  a  mind 
thus  turned  in  on  itself,  is  tried  by  a 
suhjectiye  standard.  It  is  difficult,  for 
iint:inc>',  for  a  mind  thus  disriplincd  to 
admit  the  excellence  of  a  superior  intrl- 
ligeuce.  Feeling,  abnormally  arrested, 
languishes  through  insufficient  nutri- 
ment, or  flows  powerfully  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  same  as  when,  on  pinching  the 
sprays  of  a  grape-vine,  its  leaves  become 
unusually  large.  Whatever  character 
may  gain  in  stability  by  this  order  of 
self-diaciplino  it  loses  in  genlleucss,  deli- 
cacy, and  geniality.  Considered  iu  re- 
lation to  reli|pons  discipline,  the  value 
and  beantj  of  this  character  do  not  ap- 
pear untQ  manhood,  when  the  battle  of 
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life  hM  lo  be  fought  <m  mi  indflpendant 

ground. 

The  system  of  Catholicism  i>nHliuv>s 
di£fereDt  results  aud  for  different  pur- 
po«M.  Here  conscience  is  not  left  to 
itself;  chedw  on  the  emotions  come 
from  without,  which  diecks  consdence 
early  in  life  is  never  aware  of.  Per* 
soiKil  conviction  is  not  the  test  of  one's 
own  or  of  other  people's  conduct.  The 
self-<liscipline  ot  an  ignorant  or  impas- 
sible nature  is  not  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal in  estimating  an  intelligent,  sensi- 
tive,  eulti?ated  natnre.  CSatholidsra  not 
leaving  the  mind  free,  it  is  not  harassed 
by  doubts,  nor  does  it  flatter  itself  with 
Pflf-iii:i(]o  opinions.  Instead  of  emotion- 
al luihits  Ix-iui;  suppressed  or  perverted 
by  a  self-questioning  process,  they  are 
fostered  by  outward  influences,  which,  it 
is  true,  are  brought  to  bear  for  ulterior 
objects,  but  which  nevertheless  leave  the 
emotions  to  a  certain  extent  free.  Tliis 
freedom  is  allowed  during  youth.  It  is 
in  youth  that  the  emotions  tjike  root. 
Catholicism  in  the  early  stages  of  life 
brings  them  out,  waters  them,  feeds 
them,  and  protects  them  from  the  out- 
side world.  Whatever  spiritual  walls  it 
erects  around  the  emotions,  these  walls 
indose  a  sufficiently  large  moral  area 
for  their  exercise,  while  they  are  so 
concealed  by  the  vines,  leaves.  :u.«l  tlow- 
ers  of  the  imaginati(»n  as  not  to  l)e  re- 
garded as  barriers  lo  free-wiil.  This 
method  of  mental  disdpline  is  not  for 
adults,  who  think  for  themselves,  but 
it  eminently  favors  in  the  young  the 
growth  of  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  joyous- 
nesB,  and  erithusia.sm,  qualities  that  are 
incompatihle  with  a  sy^^tem  of  restraint 
which  engenders  doubt. 

Certain  facts  <m  a  large  scale  seem  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  fwegdng 
theory.  Protestant  nadons,  with  whom 
conscience  is  all-powerful,  are  not  re- 
markable to  anything  like  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Catholic  nations  for  either  social 
or  artistic  attainments.  France  is  more 
noted  for  social  qualities  than  England, 
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while  the  same  is  true  of  Southern  Ger- 
many,  which  is  Catholic,  in  contrast  with 
Northern  Germany,  which  is  Protestant, 
Again,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Belgium, 
and  even  Holland,  all  more  or  less  in- 
spired by  Gatholio  ideas  and  culture^ 
take  precedence  inert  of  any  Protestant 
country.  The  secret  of  it  is  a  freer 
emotional  development.  In  literature, 
all  the  great  English  writers  of  the  lie- 
naissance  epocli,  —  an  epoch  tli;it  in"''^v 
out  of  the  emancipation  of  humuu  emo- 
tions from  absolute  theological  rale,  — • 
Shakespeare  and  the  rest,  were  the  prod- 
act  of  the  Catholic  rfyifM,  No  one  can 
read  MilKtan  without  recognizing  that  his 
was  an  emotional  natnre  of  the  finest 
stamp  ill  uniiadiral  ci  MiHict  with  the  re- 
straints of  i'rotestuulihm. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  causes 
which  seem  to  account  lor  the  great 
charm  of  French  domestic  Ufe,  — •  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  family.  We  Ann  ricana 
have  the  word  family,  but  not  the  thing 
itself;  at  all  events,  the  word  with  us 
(loo.s  not  convey  the  same  nieaning  aa 
with  tlie  French.  Here,  again,  it  is 
necessary  to  fwesent  a  contra^  that  tbe 
difference  may  be  easily  peroeptible. 

The  formatioB  of  the  ^American  funfly 
is  simple ;  scarcely  any  condition  is  req- 
uisite for  parentage  but  the  age  of  puber- 
ty.    Any  energetic  younL'  man  may 
choose  lii>  mate  ;  any  young  wonuiii  may 
accept  for  her  husband  whoever  pleases 
her.   Pair  opp(»ianity  is  afforded  to 
each  to  ascertain  the  otber^s  qualities. 
Courtesy  and  natural  affection  alone 
omitrol  parental  consent.    It  is  not  in* 
nimbont  on  either  party  to  furnish  cap- 
ital with  which  to  comineiico  the  busi- 
ness  of  life  ;  nothing  is  deemed  neces- 
sary but  mutual  faith  and  unbounded 
hope.   As  far  as  any  legal  or  social  re> 
attaint  goes,  both  parties  may  mcnlly 
gratify  that  natural  social  lastinetwhSok 
makes  one  flesh  of  two  complementary 
halves'.    Did  snbse<|uent  know  ktlge  and 
experience  keep  alive  the  sentiment  with, 
which  a  union  of  this  luud  is  formed^ 
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and  80  maintain  *  WMies  of  material  con- 
ditions in  harmony  with  the  first  step 
which  costs,  the  Americau  iamii^  would 
i>e  perfect. 

When  children  come  to  the  family 
Aw  floastttiiledy  ednaOioii  begins.  Tbe 
AflMrican  boy  k  lairly  prepared  for 
manhood;  he  is  early  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  be  is  an  independent  factor, 
and  has  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  The  girl  is  pre{»Hred  forwoman- 
hoo*\  on  the  same  principle  ;  she  is  early 
impressed  with  the  equivalent  and  nat* 
oval  idea  Uiat  she  if  to  cbooee  ahoebaDd. 
It  would  be  onjiuk  to  aay  that  theee 
ideas  are  positively  inculcated  on  boy  or 
girl ;  they  are  ideas  diffused  in  the  social 
atmosphere  which,  like  exhalations  from 
tin-  |_Ti)Uii(l,  seize  youth  mentally  as  ma- 
laria seizes  the  body.  But  even  if  this 
wave  BOt  tbe  easei  the  degree  of  improT- 
ident  and  ttnreetiaioed  inttiiietB  which 
obtaina  with  os  woidd  be  quite  rafllGieiit 
to  wamat  eoeb  oonoeptione  in  youthful 
brains. 

As  far  as  the  conservative  influence 
of  profK-rty  jltocs  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  family,  none  is  inherent  in  its 
otganiiitiOB.  IBifwj  Amerieaa  baa  tiia 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  i 
oooseqnently,  he  has  the  right  to  dis- 
inherit his  children.  This  principle  of 
pefBonal  independence  and  personal 
right,  indeed,  underlies  all  our  activity, 
and  is  only  to  l)e  restricted  through  the 
sererest  experiences.  As  things  now  are, 
property  and  Ibrtone  in  the  American 
fandljr  are  aocomalated  more  for  the  ad- 
vaata|^  of  the  boy  than  for  the  girl  ; 
seldom  is  a  girl  sure  of  a  cent  from  ber 
parents  on  tormintj  a  matrimonial  alli- 
,'t:!C»'.  Money  is  bonietimes  furni»jlu'd 
to  the  young  man  to  start  him  in  busi- 
aeei,  while  the  girl,  on  entering  upon  the 
hosmem  d  her  Mt,  has  to  do  without  it. 
In  iVanc^  as  soon  as  the  girl  is  bom, 
the  parents  begin  to  save  for  her  doL 
Some  people  think  that  the  American 
theory,  as  al>ove  shown,  begets  the  vir- 
tn0  of  self>reliauoe ;  they  must  remem- 


ber that  excesBiTe  self-relianoe  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  savage. 

The  moral  restraints  growing  out  of 
this  haiJ-hazanl  combination  of  individ' 
uals  into  a  family  group  are  likewise  fee- 
ble. Parental  cares  and  dnties»  the  ma* 
terial  difficulties  of  living,  prevent  both 
father  and  mother  from  carefully  super- 
intending the  education  of  their  offspring. 
The  common-school  system,  a  vast  pub- 
lic machine  which  too  largely  relieves 
them  of  the  trouble,  takes  their  place. 
They  are  also  powerless  in  the  regu- 
lation «l  their  children's  associations: 
girls,  in  spite  c£  parents,  find  thmr  own 
friends,  while  boys  do  likewise,  and  seek 
their  own  amusements.  One  of  the 
proofs  of  the  ease  with  which  this  is 
done  is  the  fact  that  young  pfuple  often 
engage  themselves,  and  indeed  marry, 
without  theurparente' knowledge.  What 
is  true  in  relation  to  associates  and 
amusements  in  the  American  family  is 
true  of  literature  and  rel^^oo  :  children 
are  free  to  select  their  own  reacling  and 
their  own  spiritual  advisers.  It  is  by 
no  moans  an  iinconinion  thing  to  see 
American  families  divided  on  theological 
questions. 

The  law  affords  but  little  protection 
to  the  American  family  as  a  distinct,  or* 
ganized  institution.  With  the  exception 
of  the  ordinances  concerning  marriage 
as  a  civil  contract  and  certain  marital 
restrictions  for  the  sake  of  order,  the 
laxity  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  facil- 
ity with  which  divorces  and  separaliona 
are  procured;  the  reguktioo  of  a  wife's 
dowry,  simply  a  postrmortem  guarantee 
of  support;  and  the  laws  compelUiiig 
parents  to  support  minors,  there  is  none 
of  any  positive  importance.  Children 
are  not  recjuii  ed  to  supi>ort  parents,  while 
the  principle  of  paternal  authority  is  of 
scarcely  any  signiilcance  either  in  legis- 
lation or  throngh  tradition.  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  child  is  complete  on  its 
attaining  a  legal  age.  The  individual, 
with  us<.  is  the  unit  of  society.  Political 
freedom  is  made  the  criterion  of  social 
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freedom.  The  family  m  au  institution 
disappears  under  the  value  of  a  vote. 
The  American  family,  consequently^  ia 
simply  an  aggregation  Hi  hunm  muti^ 
with  {aw  prindi^  of  oohciion  exotpt 
those  of  natural  instinct.  One  illustra- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  show  this  state 
of  things  in  all  itn  bearings :  a  man  in 
America  may  marry  a  woman,  have  six 
children  by  ber,  obtun  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  SsQompatHiQitj  M  temper, 
wed  snother  womma,  settls  sll  Us  prop- 
erty on  her,  disinherit  the  children  hf 
the  first  wife,  and  still  move  about,  un- 
questioned and  unchalloni^ed.  In  this 
case  are  summed  up  all  the  evils  that 
flow  from  the  right  to  do  as  one 
picahcii."  Thanks  to  superior  facilities 
lev  enming  money  in  this  new  eonntiy, 
and  the  esse  with  whidi  women  cea  pro- 
cure husbands,  the  family  system,  or  rath- 
er lade  of  it,  is  thus  far  comparatively 
innocuous.  The  demoralization  which 
ensues  from  it  will  he  fully  apparent 
when,  through  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion, there  arises  a  worse  conflict  of 
rights  and  interests  than  is  now  imnd- 
nenU 

In  Fraaee  the  family  Is  not  a  senti- 
mental group,  but  a  complicated  and 
carefully  guarded  social  compact.  It 
forms  the  unit  of  s(Hifty.  Outside  of 
the  iamily  iudividuals  are,  in  a  meas- 
ore,  so  much  refuse  material ;  the  state 
awards  them  protection,  but  their  inter* 
ests  and  capaddes  are  not  eonddered 
in  the  polity  of  the  country  as  of  ohief 
importance. 

The  formation  of  a  family  in  France 
is  a  serious  affair,  bcnlimeut  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  but  not  the  fleeting 
sentiment  of  youthful  inezperienee ;  its 
organisatiwi  is  based  on  die  wear  and 
tear  of  life  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. Instead  of  two  young  independent 
factors  bein^  allowtd  to  form  an  irre- 
feponsible  union,  they  are  ohliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  experience  and 
good  sense.  The  likings  ol  two  parties 
are  heeded  and  respeetod,  hut  tliey  are 


not  the  ultimate  criterion  of  fitness  ;  the 
important  things  reciuired  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  family  are  a  sufficient  amount 
of  capital,  giving  a  guarantee  that  it  will 
he  kept  up,  also  a  proper  degree  of  so- 
dal  equality.  Unions  in  France  made 
up  of  parties  of  diverse  education  and 
means  are  rare.  This  is  brought  about 
through  the  management  of  the  dot  or 
dowry  question.  Hence  the  formalities 
of  the  marriage  contract,  the  moral  is- 
sues of  which  are  ten  times  greater  than 
its  material  issues. 

In  the  French  family,  education  be* 
gins  with  children  as  it  does  in  the 
American  family.  But  the  system  of 
e<lucation  is  radically  different.  I  do 
not  follow  up  that  of  boys,  in  which  the 
diffsreooe  is  less  perceptible ;  but  that 
of  girls,  in  whom,  as  it  should  he,  the 
integrity,  beauty,  and  perpetuity  of  tfie 
family  is  vested.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  French  girl  grows  up  almost 
wholly  under  maternal  sujiervision  ;  lit- 
erally, she  is  never  out  of  her  mother's 
sight.  It  might  be  supposed  that  she 
has  a  hard  tune  of  it,  whieh  is  not  the 
ease.  She  is  not  stinted  in  pleasuns  or 
assodales*  Almost  any  French  family, 
as  far  as  these  go,  supply  to  girls  in 
their  teens  more  real  enjoyment  in  one 
montli  than  girls  anywhere  else  obtain 
in  a  year.  The  French  girl's  mind  is 
BOi  dwarfod  by  nursery  ways,  by  the 
formal  prescriptions  of  a  governess,  or 
by  theories  of  riding,  driving,  hunting, 
iddting,  or  voting.  She  sits  at  table  with 
her  elders  from  infancy  up,  listens  to 
their  conversation,  shares  in  their  amuse- 
ments, and  is  never  overlooked  in  their 
out-door  recreations.  The  French  girl 
grows  up  an  int^ral  part  of  a  system 
which,  it  is  not  too  mueh  to  say,  is  spe- 
cially  devised  for  her  benefit. 

These  habits,  through  which  the  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  vigor  of  feminine  nat- 
ure is  preserved,  are  not  so  much  mat- 
ters of  intellectual  direction  as  they  are 
the  combined  result  of  legislation  aad 
eustom.  One  of  the  important  prindplM 
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of  the  French  family,  sanctioned  both 
bj  law  ;i!i<l  tradition,  is  th&t  of  paternal 
authority.  All  the  stipulations  of  the 
marriage  contract,  in  which  the  ptoperty 
rights  of  man  and  wife  are  equitably  ad- 
jiutod  and  fully  understood  beforehand, 
aie  uftde  mbeerrient  to  this  caidinal 
principle.  The  adminbtntion  of  all 
lamily  interests  in  relation  to  society  is 
Tested  in  the  husband  ;  it  is  he  who  con- 
trols enterprises,  invisttnents,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  family,  and  who  pronounces 
on  the  t>etlleuieiit  of  children  by  mar- 
timgjd  or  otlMrwise.  The  great  idea  is 
thie:  lie  is  the  natoral  protector  and 
director  of  the  family  unit.  This  su- 
preme authority,  the  grandeur  as  well 
SLS  the  abuse  of  which  is  apparent  in  the 
MiralH'au  family,  is  never  lost  si<;ht  of. 
If  latent  and  imperceptible,  it  is  always 
active  when  the  occasion  calls  for  iU  It 
merer  kpses.  At  the  father's  death  it 
beoomes  vested  in  the  mother;  and  if 
both  die,  and  there  are  no  grandparents 
living,  it  reverts  to  a  family  council. 
Tlie  child  grows  np  conscious  of  and 
obedient  to  this  Huthurity.  The  French 
husband,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  wholly 
"free  to  do  as  he  Ukes  with  his  own ; " 
be  cnnnot  alienate  his  property  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  children,  as  his  free- 
dom of  bequest  is  strictly  limited.  The 
'Vmlue  of  his  power  is  essentially  moral. 
In  relation  to  sons,  a  rebellious  youth 
may  incur  <kbts,  even  mortgage  his  in- 
heritance, and  indulge  in  the  wildest  dis- 
sipation, bat  he  cannot  marry  and  thos 
victimise  a  new  series  of  ezbtences,  b^ 
fore  he  is  thirty,  without  his  father's  con- 
tent. SbouM  he  do  so,  he  imperils  his 
patrimony  and  forfeits  all  claim  to  re- 
spect. Generally  sp<-akiii<;.  by  ihc  time 
a  young  man  rfacbes  the  age  of  thirty 
he  has  sown  his  wihl  oats,  and  is  ready 
to  nvail  himself  of  &miiy  privileges  and 
laauly  protection. 

Tit*  greatest  benefit  of  this  family  oi^ 
^anization  enures  to  the  daughter.  She 
gT«»ws  up  in  close  sympathy  with  her 
aaotb»  r.  r»  \erencing  her  father,  and,  if 
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conscious  of  being  a  matrimonial  ob- 
ject, content  to  let  her  parents  decide 
for  her  in  this  as  always  before  in  other 
matters.  The  mother  is  the  constant 
guardian  of  her  daughter's  purity,  and 
in  the  organizatioQ  of  the  family  is  a 
goarantee  of  her  intellectoal  integrity. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  conservative 
effect  of  religious  observances.  More 
important  than  these  is  the  protection 
a  French  young  ijirl  enjoys  against  cur- 
rent theories  and  events  that  excite  cu- 
riosity on  the  bad  side  of  life.  Again, 
she  is  carefully  protected  from  the  £ss- 
dnations  of  amusements  and  literatore. 
Three  ngnificant  channels  of  mental  oor> 
ruption  are  accordingly  under  control  in 
the  French  family :  gossip,  the  press,  and 
the  tlieatre.  As  to  gossip,  which  is  a 
much  more  e<iucational  instrumentality 
than  people  imagine,  the  mother,  like  an 
engineer  on  duty,  lets  on  jost  as  mnch 
steam  as  she  pleases ;  whatever  curiosity 
this  may  excite,  the  mother  is  the  judge 
to  what  extent  it  shall  be  gratified.  If 
newspapers  are  allowed  for  perusal,  tbey 
are  of  that  class,  fortunately  possessed 
by  the  French,  that  do  the  minimum  of 
mischief  in  the  way  of  worldly  hiformsr 
tion.  The  American  reader  who  finds 
the  best  French  newspaper  nninterest> 
ing  may  judge  whether  girls  woold  be 
likely  to  Uike  to  them.  There  is  a  <;ood 
deal  more  circumspection  in  relation  to 
novels  and  the  stage.  Improper  novels 
do  not  find  their  way  into  the  lauuly 
ctrde.  Periiaps  they  do  surreptitiously, 
but  even  then  they  prove  innocuous 
on  taking  into  account  free  access  to 
a  circulating  library.  As  to  the  stage, 
whoever  frequents  Frencli  thi  atres  and 
sees  how  few  "  pretty  girls  "  there  are 
in  the  house,  can  readily  appreciate 
family  discipline  in  this  direction.  The 
French  girl,  it  must  be  understood,  is 
not  excluded  from  either  of  these  sources 
of  entertainment  any  more  than  she  is 
excluded  from  a  dinner  :  care  only  is 
taken  that  the  healthy  intellectual  nutri- 
ment which  gossip,  the  press,  and  the 
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theatro  alford  •hall  not  be  rend««d  del- 
eterious by  social  and  literary  condi- 
nii'nts  better  adapted  to  stronger  palat^  H. 
Through  this  system  of  circumsjH  Ciiou 
the  emotional  element  of  a  French  girl's 
nature  is  oonflned  to  the  heart  rather 
than  to  the  head;  In  other  worda,  the 
natural  current  of  feeling  is  not  diverted 
into  that  engendered  by  uncontrolled 
curiosity.  The  French  girl  grows  up, 
accordingly,  <lfpeiident  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  alicctious,  absorbed  iu  the 
liTea  of  the  persona  aroond  her,  and 
henoe  more  confiding  in  human  beings 
generallj. 

Radicals  in  France,  tho.<te  who  are  at- 
tacking the  estaldislied  order  of  things, 
sneer  at  and  ridicule  this  mo<le  of  edu- 
cation. I  will  not  stop  to  argue  the 
point  with  them.  One  of  its  effects  is 
to  preserve  intact  the  feminine  qnalitiea 
moat  prised  and  sought  after  hj  men, 
the  high  estimate  of  which  is  the  guaran- 
tee of  their  own  civilization  and  refine- 
ment ;  and  another  is  to  preserve  and 
fortify  that  spirit  of  trust  in  and  tiddity 
to  man  which  is  natural  to  woman,  when 
honorably  treated,  and  which  character- 
iiea  all  epodia  d  Tigorona  social  devel- 
opment  The  absonoe  of  soUdtnde  in 
these  matters  anywhere  is  mors  due  to 
flgoif^m  th.an  to  philanthropy. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  French 
family,  meagre  as  it  is,  may  serve  to 
explain  both  the  repose  and  brigiauess 
of  Frendi  domestic  life.  The  secret  of 
it  lies  in  the  solidaritjr  of  feeling  and 
interests  which  its  members  enjoy.  The 
large  and  small  wheels  of  the  family  or- 
ganization are  adjusted  so  as  to  keep 
excellent  time.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
through  the  wise  provisions  of  the  nup- 
tial contract,  which  anticipates  the  con- 
tingencies of  a  matrimonial  oaxoer,  are 


not  harried  by  cares  and  duties,  and  liate 
time  to  think,  to  eat,  and  to  enjoy  them- 
pelvei?.  Tlicir  children  profit  immensely 
by  parcntitl  leisure  and  freedom  from 
anxieties.  Children  are  not  rendered 
{Hreoodoiia  by  "  glittering  generalitiea,'' 
nor  hardened  by  neglect  and  the  ab» 
aence  of  sympathy  :  the  boy  has  an  op> 
portnnity  to  ol  tain  knowledge  without 
worrying  al><)ut  an  unknown  future, 
while  a  girl  is  not  thrown  too  rudely 
back  u])ou  the  chances  of  a  situation 
which  makes  marriage,  with  as,  a  ihere 
lottery.  Ncme  of  the  parties  forming 
the  Frsndi  family  are  floatmg  aboat  on 
an  ooean  of  uncert;iinty,  at  once  solicit 
ous  and  reckless  of  the  passing  hour. 
It  h  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  all  time-,  to 
all  its  memlM-rs.  In  it  the  aged  are  sure 
of  support  iu  their  declining  years,  while 
it  is  a  retreat  for  the  prodigal,  whoso 
^s  are  readily  forgotten.  The  Fttxuh 
family,  in  short,  is  a  fold  in  which  hu- 
man emotions  work  more  naturally  for 
human  hapfHoess  than  is  commonly  seen 
elsewhere. 

A  comprehension  of  the  French  fam- 
ily organization  furnishes  a  key  to  a 
great  many  phenomena  of  the  national 
life.  It  hi^y  helps  to  explain  the 
oentralization  of  the  goTemment.  It  ao- 
coontsfor  that  patriotic  <:entiment  which 
has  a  deeper  root  than  in  purely  materi- 
al interests ;  that  love  of  country  which 
makes  the  children  of  the  soil,  never  too 
many  to  be  supported  on  it,  unwffling 
to  emigrate  from  it,  and,  when  they  do^ 
whidi  brings  them  back  to  it  with  tea- 
fold  ardor;  that  capacity  for  recupera- 
tion when  reduced  hv  adversitv ;  that 
aflmiration,  in  tine,  which  the  people  of 
all  ojuntries  instinctively,  and  sometimes 
intelligently,  yield  to  France  as  a  re- 
maikabla  csntro  of  civilisation. 

Jokn  Duremd. 
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CORDA  CONCORDIA. 

MEAD  AT  TBS  OPmHa  8B88IOII  OV  TBB  SUMHSB  tOHOOL  OW  mLOBOPHT  i 

cowcoBis  JVLT  u,  un. 

No  sandalled  footstept  fah. 

Tablet  and  coronal 
From  the  Cephfesian  grove  have  ▼anished  l<iD|^ 

Yet  ill  the  sacred  dale 

Still  bides  the  nightingale 
Eaung  Ilia  anoie&t  heert-bveek  etill  with  aoogs 

Or  is  there  some  dim  audience 
Viewien  to  all  save  his  undondad  sense? 

Revisit  now  those  glades 

The  stately  mantled  shades 
Whose  lips  so  wear  the  inexorable  spell? 

Saying,  with  heads  sank  low, 

AU  that  «M  ioughl,  im  know,  — 
We  ibow,  kut  mot  i»  mortal  eon  maif  UM: 

No  antwer  unto  mans  desire 
iSkaU  thut  U  made,  t9  gnetifih  Ms  eog&r  Jir^ 

Under  these  orchard  trees 

Still  p«re  and  fresh  the  breeze 
As  where  the  pkne4ree  whispoMd  to  As  elm;^ 

The  thrush  and  robin  hring 

A  new-world  offering 
Of  sonjT,  —  nor  are  we  banished  from  the  realm 

Of  thought  that  as  the  wind  is  pure, 
And  converse  deep,  and  memories  that  endure. 

Some  honey  dropped  as  well, 
Some  dew  of  hydiomel 
Fhnn  wilding  meadow-bees,  upon  the  Upt 
Of  poet  and  sage  who  loond> 

Here  on  our  own  dear  ground, 
Light  as  of  old ;  who  let  no  dull  eclipse 
Obscure  this  modern  sky,  where  first 
Tbroogh  perilous  clouds  the  dawn  oi  freedom  burst. 

Within  this  leafy  hannt 

Their  service  ministrant 
Upheld  the  nobler  freedom  of  the  soaL 

IIovv  was  it  hither  came 
The  nu'ssaj:t;  and  the  tlame 
Anew  ?    Maku  uni^wer  from  thine  aureole 
I  AristojtluiMa:  Nubas,  0M. 
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0  mother  Nature,  thou  who  best 
Mjui'a  heart  in  all  U17  waye  interpretost  I 

High  thoiii^hts  of  thee  brought  near 

Uuto  our  minstrel-seer 
Hm  mtiqiie  ealm,  the  Aa&ui  wiadom  oM, 

TQl  in  hit  verse  we  heard 

Of  UoMom,  bee,  and  biid. 
Of  mountain  crag  and  pine,  the  manifold 

Rich  song,  —  and  on  the  world  his  eyes 
Dwelt  penetrant  with  yision  sweet  and  wise. 

Whence  came  the  silver  tongue 
To  one  forever  young 
"Who  apoke  until  our  hearts  within  na  bomed  ? 
This  reverend  one,  who  took 

No  palimpsest  or  book, 
But  read  his  soul  with  glances  inward  turned, 

While  (her  rapt  forehead  like  the  dawn) 
The  Sibyl  listened,  by  that  music  drawn^ 

And  from  her  fearless  mouth, 

Wliere  never  speech  had  drontli. 
Gave  voioe  to  some  bold  chant  of  womanhood,  — 

Her  own  imaginings, 

Like  swift,  resplendent  things, 
Flashing  from  eyes  that  knew  tO  beam  or  brood. 

What  sought  these  shining  ones?  What  thoui^ht 
From  preacher-saiut  have  poet  and  teacher  caught? 

In  scorn  of  meaner  use, 
An<XD,  the  young  reclose 
BnOded  his  bnt  beside  the  woodland  lake^ 
And  set  the  world  Car  oil, 

Though  with  no  will  to  scoff, 
Thus  from  the  £^h'8  near  breast  fresh  life  to  take. 

Against  her  bosom,  heart  to  heart. 
All  Nature's  sweets  he  ravished  lor  his  Art. 

The  soul's  line  instrument, 
Of  pains  and  raptures  blent, 
Replied  to  these  dear  voices,  tone  for  tone. 

Their  cadence  answering 

With  tuneful  sounds  that  wing 
The  upper  air  a  few  perchance  have  known, 

The  stormless  empyrean,  where 
In  strength  and  joy  a  few  move  unaware. 

Ah,  even  thus  the  thril 
Of  life  beyond  life's  iU 
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To  feel  betimes  our  envious  selves  are  fun, — 

Seeiug  that,  as  birds  in  night 

Wind^biven  against  the  light 
THiOM  vnteea  amor  mocks  their  stresB  and  pain, 

Host  men  hiil  baffled  in  the  sarge 
Tliat  to  their  cry  responds  but  with  »  diige. 

Where  brood.s  the  Absolute) 

Or  slums  our  loii^  pursuit 
Bj  fiery  utmost  pathways  out  of  ken  ? 

Fleeter  than  sunbeams,  lo, 

Our  passionate  spirits  go. 
And  traverse  immemorial  space,  and  then 

Look  off|  and  look  in  vain,  to  find 
The  master-dew  to  all  they  left  behind. 

White  orbs  like  angels  pass 

Before  the  triple  glass, 
That  men  muy  scan  the  record  of  each  flame,  — 

Of  spectral  line  and  lino 

The  legend ry  divine,— 
Finding  their  mould  the  same,  and  aye  the  same. 

The  atoms  that  we  knew  before 
Of  which  ourselves  are  made,  — dost,  and  no  more. 

So  let  OTir  defter  art 

Probe  tlie  warm  brain,  and  part 
Each  convolution  of  the  trembling  shell: 

But  whither  now  lias  fled 

The  sense  to  matter  wed 
That  mormored  here?  All  silence,  such  as  fell 

When  to  the  shrine  beyond  the  Ai^ 
The  soldiers  reached,  and  found  it  void  and  daric. 

Seek  elsewhere,  and  in  vain 

The  wings  of  morning  chain  ; 
Their  speed  transmute  to  Lire,  uud  bring  the  Li^^it, 

The  co-eternal  beam 

Of  the  blind  minstrers  dream; 
Bnt  think  not  that  bright  heat  to  know  aright, 

Nor  how  the  trodden  seed  takes  root, 
Waked  by  its  glow,  and  climbs  to  flower  and  froit. 

Behind  each  captured  law 

Weird  shadows  give  us  awe  ; 
Press  with  your  swords,  iho  phantoms  still  evade ; 

Through  our  alertesi  host 

Wanders  at  ease  some  ghost. 
How  here,  now  there,  by  no  enohuktmoit  laid, 
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And  works  upon  our  sonis  its  will, 
Leading  us  on  to  subtler  mazes  stilL 

We  think,  we  feel,  we  are ; 

And  light,  as  of  a  star, 
Gropes  through  the  mist,  —  a  little  light  is  given ; 

And  aye  from  life  and  death 

We  strive,  with  indrawn  breath, 
To  somehow  wrest  the  truth,  and  long  have  striven, 

Nor  pause,  though  book  and  star  and  clod 
Reply,  Caiut  thou  by  tearching  find  out  Godf 

As  from  the  hollow  deep 

The  soul's  strong  tide  must  keep 
Its  purpose  still.    We  rest  not,  though  we  hear 

No  voice  from  heaven  let  fall, 

No  chant  antiphonal 
Sounding  through  sunlit  clefts  that  open  near ; 

We  look  not  outward,  but  within. 
And  think  not  quite  to  end  as  we  begin. 

For  now  the  questioning  age 

Cries  to  each  hermitage,  i 
Cease  not  to  ask,  —  or  bring  again  the  time 

When  the  young  world's  belief 

Made  light  the  mourner's  grief 
And  strong  the  sage's  word,  the  poet's  rhyme,  — 

Ere  Knowledge  thrust  a  spear-head  through 
The  temple's  veil  that  priests  so  closely  drew. 

From  what  our  fate  inums 

Save  that  which  music  yearns 
To  speak,  in  ecstasy  none  understand, 

And  (Oh,  how  like  to  it !) 

The  half-formed  rays  that  flit. 
Like  memories  vague,  above  the  further  land. 

Cry,  as  the  star-led  Magi  cried. 
We  seekf  tee  seek,  we  wiU  not  be  denied ! 

Let  the  blind  throng  await 

A  healer  at  the  gate ; 
Our  hearts  press  on  to  see  what  yonder  lies, 

Knowing  that  arch  on  arch 

Shall  loom  across  the  march 
And  over  portals  gained  new  strongholds  rise. 

The  search  itself  a  glory  brings. 
Though  foiled  so  oft,  that  seeks  the  soul  of  things. 
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Some  brave  discovery, 
Uowbeit  in  vain  we  try 
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To  clutch  the  shape  that  lures  us  evennorO) 
It  shall  be  ours  to  make,  — 
ASf  where  the  waters  break 
Upon  the  margiii  of  a  fMthleM  shore. 

They  ibd,  wlio  Mngfat  for  gold  alone^ 
The  sodden  wonders  of  a  dime  unknown. 

Such  treasure  by  the  way 

Your  errantry  shall  pay, 
Nor  shall  it  aught  against  your  hope  prevail 

That  not  to  waking  eyes 

The  golden  clouds  arise 
Wherewith  our  visions  olothe  the  mystio  Grail, 

When,  in  blithe  halts  upon  the  road, 
We  deep  where  idlgrims  eailier  gone  abode. 

Alter  the  twelvemonth  set 

When  as  of  oM  tlioy  met, 
(A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  and  kept  their  tryst,} 

And  knight  to  pilgrim  told 

Things  given  them  lo  behold, 
What  oountry  found,  what  gained  of  all  they  wist, 

(While  ministering  hands  assign 
To  each  a  share  of  healing  food  and  wine,) 

So  come,  —  when  long  grass  waves 

Above  the  holiest  graves 
Of  them  whose  ripe  adventure  chides  our  own,—- 

Come  where  the  great  elms  lean 

Their  quivering  leaves  and  green 
To  shade  the  moss-dung  roofs  now  sacred  grown. 

And  where  the  bron/e  and  rrranite  tell 
How  Liberty  was  hailed  with  life's  farewelL 

Here  let  y<»ur  Academe 
Be  no  ignoble  dream, 
But,  consecrate  with  life  and  death  and  song. 
Through  the  land's  spaces  spread 
The  trust  inherited. 
The  hope  which  from  your  bands  shall  take  no  wrong, 

And  build  an  altar  that  may  last 
Till  heads  now  young  be  laurelled  with  the  Past 

Edmund  O.  Sttdmam^ 
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IN  EXILE. 

A  SXOBT  IN  TWO  PABT8.  FABT  L 


KiCKV  Di  KU  and  ihe  scli(x>l-mistre88 
•at  upon  the  slope  of  •  hilli  one  of  a 
low  range  overlooking  an  arid  Califor- 
nian  riHej,    These  sanbornt  slopes 

were  traversed  by  many  narroir  foot- 
paths, descending,  ascendiiiji;,  winding 
among  the  tangle  of  poi^oii-ouk  and 
wild-rose  bushes,  leading  Irom  the  min- 
ers' cabins  to  the  shaft-houses  and  tun- 
nels of  the  mine  which  gaye  to  the  hills 
their  only  importance.  Nicky  was  a 
stoat  Coroish  lad  of  thirteen,  with  large 
light  eyes  that  set-med  nnldly  to  protest 
against  the  comic  tendency  which  a 
broad,  freckled,  turued-up  no.sc  ga\  c  to 
the  re&t  of  his  countenance.  2>iicky  was 
doing  nothing  in  particular,  and  did  it 
as  if  he  were  used  to  it.  The  school- 
mistress  sat  with  her  skirts  tucked  round 
her  ankles,  the  heels  of  her  stout  little 
boots  driven  well  into  the  dry,  gritty 
soil.  Tiiere  was  in  lier  attitude  the  ten- 
sion of  some  slight  habitual  strain  — 
perhaps  of  endurance  as  she  leaned 
forward,  her  arms  stretched  straight  be- 
fore her,  with  the  delicate  fingers  inter- 
locked. Whatever  may  be  the  type  of 
Califoriiian  young  womanhood,  it  wan 
not  her  type.  You  felt  sure,  looking  at 
her  cool,  clear  tints  and  slight,  straight 
outlines,  tlmt  she  had  winter  in  her 
Uood.  She  was  gazing  down  into  the 
valley,  as  one  looks  at  a  landscape  who 
has  not  yet  mastered  all  its  phaM  ^  of 
expression.  All  its  details  were  blurred 
in  the  hot.  dusty  glare  ;  the  mountains 
opposite  had  fade<l  to  a  flat  ou'Iiiie 
against  the  indomitable  sky.  A  li^lit 
wind  blew  up  the  slope,  flickering  the 
pale  leaves  of  a  mansanita,  whose  bur- 
nished cinnamon-colored  stems  glowed 
in  the  sun.  As  the  breeze  strengthened, 
the  young  girl  stood  up,  lifting  her  arms, 
and  letting  it  blow  on  her  bare  wrists* 


'*  Micky,  why  do  the  trees  in  that  hol- 
low between  the  hills  look  so  green  ?" 

There 's  water  over  there,  miss  ; 
that  *a  the  Chilano's  spring.  I 'm  thiuk- 
in*  the  old  cow  nught  'a'  strayed  over 
tlnTo  soinewhores.  They  mostly  goes 
for  the  water,  wlierever  it  is." 

**  Is  it  running  water,  2sicky,  —  not 
water  in  a  tank  ?  '* 

**  Why,  no,  miss ;  it  cooms  right  out 
o*  the  rock  as  pretty  as  yon  ivir  saw  I  I 
often  goes  there  myself  for  a  drink,  COS 
it  seems  to  taste  sort  o*  different,  coom- 
in'  out  o*  the  ground  like.  We  WOS 
used  to  that  kind  o'  water  at  'oine.** 

"  Let  us  go,  Nicky,"  said  the  girL 
"I  would  like  to  teste  that  water,  too. 
Do  we  cross  the  hill  first,  <v  is  thme  a 
shorter  way  ?  " 

"  Over  the  'ill 's  the  shortest^  miss. 
It's  quite  a  ways,  hut  you've  been  longer 
ways  nor  they  for  less  at  th"  end  on't.** 

They  "  lacked  "  down  the  su  epest 
part  of  the  hill,  and  waded  through  a 
shady  hollow  where  ferns  grew  rank 
and  tall, — crisp,  laded  ferns,  with  aa 
aromatic  smell  which  seemed  to  escape 
by  friction,  like  the  smell  of  warm  am- 
ber. They  reached  at  length  the  greeu 
trees,  a  clump  of  young  cottonwowls  at 
the  entrance  tu  a  narrow  canon,  and 
followed  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream  for 
some  distance,  until  water  began  to  show 
among  the  stones.  The  principal  out- 
let of  the  spring  was  on  a  small  planta- 
tion at  tlie  head  of  the  carion,  rented  of 
tiic  "conii»any"  by  a  Chilian,  or  "the 
Chilano,"  a.s  he  was  called ;  he  was  not 
at  all  a  pastoral-looking  personage,  but, 
with  the  aid  of  his  good  water,  he  earned 
a  moderately  respectable  living  by  sup- 
plying the  neighboring  cabins  and  the 
miners'  boarding-house  with  green  vege- 
tables.  After  a  temporary  disappear- 
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mnoe,  as  if  to  purge  its  memory  of  the  with  her  head  anoovered.   Her  cheeks 

Cliibiio*simter>biidBftti,^e  spring  again  were  red;  tiie  son  just  touched  the 

xevealed  itself  in  a  thin,  dear  trickle  sooghened  braids  of  dark  brown  hair, 

down  the  hollowed  snr^Me  of  a  rock  and  intensified  the  glow  of  a  little 


which  closed  the  Barrow  passage  of  the  which  showed  beneath.   She  stooped  to 

caiion.    Youn?  sycamores  and  cotton-  drink,  but  Miss  Francos  wa<?  destined 

wood^i  shut  out  the  sun  al»ove;  their  tan-  never  to  taste  that  virgin  cup  of  water, 

gk-d  rot»t>,  interlaced  with  vines  still  Tiiere  was  a  tramplini^  in  the  bu-shes 

gre«n  and  growing,  trailed  over  the  edge  overhead;  a  little  shower  of  du.st  and 

of  the  rock,  where  a  mass  of  earth  had  pebbles  scattered  down  upon  her  bent 

fallen.  Green  moss  lined  the  hoUows  of  head,  and  soUed  the  water.  She  let  her 

tbe  rock,  and  water-phmts  grew  in  the  hands  &11  as  she  looked  up  with  a  start- 

d  irk  i)Ools  below.  led  **0h  !  **   A  pair  of  largo  boots  were 

The  strollers  had  left  behind  them  rapidly  making  their  way  <lovvn  the  bank, 

the  heat  and  glare ;  only  the  bn  e/e  fol-  and  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance 

lowed  them  into  this  green  stillin  ss,  stood  before  her,  —  a  youn;^  ni:in  in  a 

Stirring  the  boughs  overhead  and  let-  canvas  jacket,  with  a  leathern  c;iso  slung 

ting  spotA  of  sunlight  flicker  o^er  the  across  his  shoulder,  and  a  small  tin  lamp 

wei  stones.   Nicky,  after  enjoying  for  fastened  in  front  of  the  hat  he  took  off 

a  few  moments  the  school-mistress'  snr-  while  he  apologized  to  the  girl  for  his 

prised  delight,  proposed  that  she  should  intrusion. 

mit  for  him  at  the  spring,  while  he  "Miss  Newell  1  Forgive  me  for  drop« 
went  "  down  along  "  in  search  of  his  ping  down  on  you  like  the  Assyrian, 
cow.  Nicky  was  not  without  u  certain  You 've  found  the  sjirini^.  I  see." 
awe  of  the  school-mistress,  as  a  part  of  Miss  Frances  stood  with  her  eU>ow3 
creation  he  had  not  luthomed  in  all  its  still  pressed  to  her  sides,  though  her 
bearings;  bnt  when  they  rambled  on  the  sidrt  had  slipped  down  into  the  water, 
hills  together,  be  found  himself  less  nn-  her  wet  palms  helplessly  extended.  '*  I 
eacily  eonseions  of  her  personality,  and  was  getting  a  drink,**  she  said,  search- 
flSOre  comfortably  aware  of  the  fact  that,  ing  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  among 
after  all.  she  was  "  nothin'  but  a  worn-  the  folds  of  her  dress  for  a  handkerchief, 
an."  He  was  a  little  disappointed  that  "  Yon  name  just  in  time  to  remind  me 
she  showetl  no  fear  at  Ix  ini;  left  alone,  of  the  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.** 
but  consoled  liimself  with  the  reflection  "I'm  very  sorry,  but  there  is  j)lenty 
that  she  was  a  good  un  to  'old  'er  of  water  left.  I  came  for  some  myself. 
Mgne,"  and  probably  felt  more  than  Let  me  help  you."  He  took  from  one 
she  expressed.  of  the  many  pockets  stitched  into  the 
Tlie  sehool-mistress  did  not  look  in  the  breast  and  sides  of  his  jacket  a  covered 
least  disconsolate  after  Nicky's  depart*  flask,  detached  the  cup.  and  after  care- 
nrB>  She  gazed  about  her  very  con-  fully  rlnsiii<r,  filU^l  and  hantled  it  to  the 
tentedly  for  a  while,  and  then  prepared  girl.  I  ho])e  it  dues  n't  laste  of  'store 
to  get  a  drink  of  water.  She  made  a  claret;'  the  water  undcr^iound  is  ju>ta 
cup  of  her  two  hands,  and  waited  lor  it  bhudo  worse  than  that  exalted  l)everiige.** 
to  All,  stoopiog  below  the  rock,  her  lifted  **It  is  delicioiis,  thank  you,  and  it 
ikiri  held  agatust  her  side  by  one  elbow,  does  n*t  taste  in  the  least  of  claret.  Have 
wlttle  she  watched  with  a  childish  eageiv  yon  just  come  ont  of  the  mine  ?  *' 
ness  the  water  trickle  into  her  pink  *'Yes.  It  is  'm«  t m  Ing-up  day.*  I 
palms.  Miss  Frances  Newell  had  never  have  been  toddling  through  the  drifts  and 
looked  prettier  in  her  life.  A  pretty  sliding  down  chiflons  " — he  looked  rue- 
girl  is  always  prettier  in  the  open  air,  fully  at  his  trousers'  legs  —   ever  since 
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a6T«n  o*dock  ibis  morning.  Havon*t 
had  time  to  eat  any  lanch  yet,  you  mo." 
He  took  ttom  uioth«r  pocket  »  tmaU 
pedufe  folded  in  a  coarse  napkin.   "  I 

camo  hore  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hun- 
gt-r  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  at 
the  same  time,  —  such  nature  as  we  liave 
here.  Will  you  excuse  me,  Mi^s  Jewell  ? 
1 11  promiie  to  eat  yety  faat.** 

"I'll  excoae  yon  if  yon  mil  not  aak 
me  to  share  with  yon." 

"Oh,  I  have  entirely  too  much  consid- 
eration for  myself  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  ;  there  is  n't  enougli  for  two." 

He  seated  himself,  with  u  little  sigh, 
and  opened  the  uapkin  ou  the  ground 
before  him.  Mitt  Newell  ttood  leaning 
againtt  a  rock  on  the  opposite  tide  of 
the  brook,  regarding  the  young  man  with 
a  shy  and  smiling  curiosity.  "  Meals," 
he  continued,  "  are  a  [tenitential  exercise 
we  all  engage  in  three  times  a  day  at 
the  boarding-house.  Have  you  ever  tried 
any  of  Mn.  Bondy'a  fare.  Mitt  Newell  ?  " 

**  I 'm  ture  Mrs.  Bondy  tries  to  have 
everything  very  nice,"  tiie  young  girl 
replied,  with  tome  embarrassment. 

"Of  course  slie  does  ;  she  is  a  very 
good  old  girl.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
Mrs.  IJondy  ;  hut  when  she  askn  me  if 
I  have  enjoyed  my  dinner,  I  always 
make  a  point  of  telling  her  the  truth ; 
the  retpectt  me  for  it  Thii  it  her  idea 
of  sponge-cake,  you  see."  He  held  up 
admiringly  a  damp  slab  of  some  com- 
pact pale-yellow  substance,  with  crumbs 
of  bread  adiierin;;  to  one  side.  "  It  is 
a  little  mashed,  but  otherwise  a  fair 
specimen." 

Mitt  Franoet  laughed.  ^^Ifr.  Arnold, 
I  think  you  are  too  bad.  How  can  the 
help  it,  with  those  dreadful  CSilnamen? 
But  1  would  really  advise  you  not  to  eat 
that  cake  ;  it  does  n't  look  wholesome." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I 've  never  observed 
any  difference ;  one  thing  is  about  as 
wholetome  at  another.  Did  yon  eyer 
eat  bacon  fried  by  a  Chinaman,  Mitt 
Newell  ?  The  sandwiches  were  made 
of  that.   You  tee,  I  ttill  live."  The 


spoDge^cake  was  rapidly  disappearing. 
<*  Mitt  Newell,  yon  look  at  me  at  if  I 
were  oomaitting  hanhUri,   Will  yon 

appear  at  the  inquest  ?  ** 

'*  No,  I  will  not  testify  to  anything  eo 
unromantic  ;  Iwsides,  it  might  be  incon- 
venient lor  Mrs.  Bondy's  cook."  She 
put  on  her  bat,  and  stepped  along  the 
ttomet  towardt  the  entranoe  to  the  gfon. 

"  Ton  are  not  going  to  refote  me  the 
last  offices  ?  " 

«<  I  am  going  to  look  for  Nic^  Dyw. 
He  came  with  me  to  show  me  the  sprinsr, 
and  now  he  hat  gone  to  hunt  for  his 
cow." 

"  And  yon  are  going  to  bmit  for  him  ? 
I  hope  you  won't  try  it»  Mtm  Franeea. 
A  boy  on  the  track  oi  a  cow  it  a  very 

uncertain  object  in  life.    Let  me  call 
him,  if  you  really  must  have  him." 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself.  I  sup- 
pose he  will  come  after  a  while.  I  said 
I  would  wait  for  him  here." 

**  Then  permit  me  to  say  that  I  think 
you  had  better  do  as  you  promised." 

Mite  Flranoetreerotied  the  ttooet,  and 
aeated  herself  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind  if  I  stay," 
Arnold  said,  moving  some  loose  stones 
to  make  her  seat  more  comfortable. 
"  You  have  the  prior  right  to-day,  but 
this  it  an  old  haunt  of  ioaa».  I  fed  aa 
if  I  were  dcnng  the  honort ;  and  to'  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  uted  up.  Thb 
new  wwkingt  are  very  hot  and  the  drifit 
are  low.  It  *s  a  combination  of  tteua- 
bath  and  booing  corn." 

The  girl's  tace  cleared,  as  .'^he  looked 
at  him.  His  thin  cheek  was  pale  under 
the  tan,  and  where  his  hat  was  pushed 
bade  the  hair  dung  in  damp  pobta  to 
his  forehead  and  temples. 

"  I  shoold  be  very  sorry  to  drive  yon 
away,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  you  looked 
tired,  li  you  want  to  go  to  sleep,  or 
anything,  I  will  promise  to  be  very 
quiet.'* 

Amdd  laughed.  «  Oh,  I 'm  not  anofc 
an  utter  wredc ;  but  I  *m  ^ad  yon  omu 
be  very  quiet.  I  was  afin^  you  m^^t 
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be  a  little  aproenoos  at  feimM>  7011 
know." 

The  girl  gave  a  little  shy  laugh.  It 
wee  really  a  gigglei  but  a  very  sweet, 
pt^^  It  celled  up  «  look  cl 

h&m  pleeawe  to  Amold'e  fioe. 

<«Now  I  oeU  thif  decidedly  gey,"  he 
remarked,  etietdiiag  oat  his  long  legs 
elowly,  and  leaning  against  a  slanting 
rock,  witli  one  arm  behind  his  head. 
"  Miss  Frances,  will  yon  b<;  g(»od  enough 
to  teli  me  that  my  face  in  n't  dirty  ?  " 

TwnHh  compels  me  to  admit  that  yon 
httve  oee  little  dmb  on  your  Uft  eye- 

"  Thank  you,**  said  Arnold,  rubbing  it 
languidly  with  his  handkerchief.  His 
hat  ha<l  dropped  off.  and  he  did  not  re- 
place it ;  he  did  not  look  at  the  girl,  but 
let  his  eyes  rest  on  the  thread  of  water 
that  gleamed  from  the  spring.  Miss 
Fraaeat,  regarding  him  with  aome  tim- 
idity,  tkoi^t,  How  madk  youoger  ke 
lookawithoathiahat!  He  had  that  aeii- 
sitive  fairness  which  in  itaelf  gives  ft 
look  of  youth  and  purity.  The  stem- 
ne>K'*  of  hi*  face  lay  in  the  curves  which 
tl10vvt.1l  under  his  mustache,  and  in  the 
sileui,  (lumioaut  eye. 

"  Toe've  bo  idea  kow  good  it  aounda 
to  a  lonely  faUow  like  me^"  ke  arid,  **  to 
keoregirl'alai^rk.'' 

But  there  are  a  great  nuuiy  womea 
here."  Miss  France  observed. 

**0h,  y^,  there  are  women  every- 
where, such  as  they  arc  ;  but  it  takes  a 
real  nice  girl,  a  lady,  to  laugh !  ** 

**  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,"  re- 
plied ICai  Franeaa,  coldly.  <<8onie  of 
tkoeo  jfexiran  women  have  the  aweeCaat 
TOicea,  speaking  or  laughing,  that  I  have 
ever  heard ;  and  the  Comiak  wonuuit 
too.  have  very  fresh,  pure  voices.  I 
often  listen  to  them  in  the  evening  when 
I  sit  alone  in  my  room.  Their  voices 
sound  HO  happy  "  ^ 

••Well,  then  It  it  tke  accent, or 
I'm  pnlodioed.  Don*t  laogh  again, 
plaase,  Miaa  Franeeas  it  kaa  a  very  de> 
■ofsliaing  effect  nponaie I"  He  moved 


his  head  a  little,  and  looke<l  across  at 
the  girl  to  assure  himself  that  her  silence 
did  not  mean  disapproval.  "  I  admit," 
he  went  on,  that  I  like  our  Eastern 
^ila.  I  know  yoa  are  from  the  East, 
MiaaNewelL'' 

"I  am  from  what  I  used  to  think 
was  East,"  she  said,  smiling.  "But 
everything  is  East  here.  People  from 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  say  they  are 
from  the  East." 

Ah,  but  you  are  from  our  old  At- 
lantic coast  I  was  sure  of  it  when  I 
first  saw  you.  If  you  will  pardon  me^  I 
knew  it  by  year  way  of  drening.** 

The  young  girl  flushed  with  pleasure  ; 
then,  with  a  reflective  air.  "  I  confess 
myself,  since  you  speak  of  clothes,  to  a 
feeling  of  relief  when  1  saw  your  hat 
the  lirst  Sunday  after  I  came.  Western 
men  wear  such  dreadful  hats." 

**Good!*  he  cried  gay  ly.  **Tonmean 
my  hat  that  I  oofi  a  hat."  He  readied 
for  the  one  hethind  his  head,  and  span  it 
lightly  upward,  where  it  settled  on  a 
projecting  branch.  I  res])ect  that  hat 
myself,  —  my  ot/ier  hat,  1  moan  ;  I 'm 
trying  to  live  up  to  it.  Now,  let  me 
guess  your  State,  Miss  ^tewell :  is  it 

No,  —  Gonnecticot  t  but  at  thia  dt»> 
tanoe  it  aeema  like  the  same  thing." 

Oh,  pardon  me,  there  are  very  de- 
cided differences.    I 'm  from  Massacho- 

settfl  myself.  Peril :ips  they  show  more 
in  the  women,  —  the  ones  who  stay  at 
home,  I  mean,  and  become  more  local 
and  idiomatic  than  the  men.  Yoa  are 
fieC  one  of  the  daof  hten  of  the  adi, 
Hiss  NeweU." 

She  looked  pained  as  she  said,  **1 
wish  I  were  ;  but  there  is  not  room  for 
us  all,  where  there  is  so  Ii'fffr  soil." 

Arnold  moved  uneasily,  extracted  a 
fctoue  from  under  the  small  of  his  back, 
and  tossed  it  out  of  sight  with  some 
vdiemenoa.  **  Too  think  it  goes  rallier 
hard  with  women  who  are  uprooted, 
then,"  he  said.  "  I  sappoae  it  is  aonio> 
thing  »  man  can  kardiy  oonoeivie  ol^^n 
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wonuni'i  attaciiiMiit  to  pkeei}  and 
jeeU,  and  asiocittioiii }  thej  ue  like 

cats." 

Miss  Newell  was  silent. 

Arnold  moved  a  little  restlessly ;  then 
bo^iiii  aijain,  with  his  «^yes  on  the  trickle 
of  wat^r  :  "  Miss  Newell,  do  you  re- 
member a  poem  —  I  think  it  is  Bryant's 
— called  The  Huoterof  the  Pniries? 
It  no  disgrace  not  to  remember  it,  and 
it  may  not  be  Bryant's.^ 

I  remember  seeing  it,  but  I  never 
read  it.  I  always  sliipped  those  West- 
ern things." 

Arnold  gave  a  bhort  lau<^h,  and  said, 

Well,  yoa  are  punished,  yon  see,  by 
going  West  to  hear  me  repeat  it  to  you. 
I  think  I  can  gi^e  yon  the  idea  in  a  iew 
linea:  — 

"'ITcrc,  with  niy  rifl<'  and  in}-  stpcd, 
Anil  lar  who  li  ft  tlif  world  for  me'  "  — 

The  sound  of  his  voice  in  the  stillness 
of  the  little  glen,  and  a  look  of  snrfnise 
in  the  yonng  girl's  qniet  eyes,  remind* 
ed  Arnold  that  eight  years  of  hard  ex- 
perience in  the  world  had  not  deprived 
him  of  all  shyness.  **  Ilm-m-m,"  he 
niuniiui  ed  to  himself,  "  it 's  queer  how 
rhymes  slip  away.  Well,  the  last  line 
ends  in  free.  You  see,  it  is  a  man's  idea 
of  happiness,  —  a  young  man*s.  Now, 
how  do  yoa  suppose  the  liked  it,  —  the 
girl,  you  know,  who  left  the  world, 
and  all  that?  Did  you  ever,  Miss  New- 
ell, happen  to  see  a  poem  or  a  story, 
written  hy  a  woman,  celebrating  the 
joys  of  a  solitary  existence  with  the 
man  of  her  heart  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  that  many  a  woman  has 
tried  it,"  Miss  NeweU  said,  erosivelj, 
"but  I 'm  sure  she  "  — 

Never  lived  to  tell  the  tale  ?  "  cried 
Arnold. 

She  probably  hail  something  else  to 
do  while  the  hunter  was  riding  round 
with  his  gun,"  Miss  FraDces  oontbued. 

*<  Well,  give  her  the  odds  of  the  rifle 
and  the  steed ;  give  the  man  some  com- 
monplace employment  to  take  the  swag- 
ger out  of  him  i  let  him  oome  homo  rea- 


aooaUy  tired  and  cross  at  night,-— do 
yoa  suppose  he  would  find  the  'kind' 

ayes  mid  the  *  smile '  ?  I  forgot  to  tell 
yon  that  the  Hunter  of  the  Prairies  is 
always  welcomed  by  a  smile  at  night." 

"  He  must  h;ivc  been  an  uncommonly 
fortunate  man,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  he  was  ;  bat  the  question 
is,  Could  any  living  man  be  ao  livtii- 
nate  7  Come,  Miss  Franoes,  don't  pre- 
varicate !  " 

"  Well,  am  I  speaking  for  the  aver- 
age woman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  —  you  are  speaking 
for  the  very  nicest  of  women.  Any 
other  kind  would  be  intolerable  on  a 
prairie." 

"  I  should  think,  if  she  were  very 

healthy,"  said  !^iiss  Newell,  with  a  ftint 
increase  of  color,  "  and  not  too  imagina- 
tive, and  of  a  cheerful  disposition  ;  and 
if  he,  the  hujit«'r.  were  really  above  the 
average,  —  supposing  that  she  cared  for 
him  in  the  beginning,  —  I  should  think 
the  smile  might  last  a  year  or  two." 

"  Heavens,  what  a  cynie  you  are. 
Miss  Newell  I  I  feel  like  a  mere  daub 
of  sentiment  Ix^side  yr)u.  There  have 
been  moments,  even  in  this  benighted 
mining  camp,  when  I  have  believed  in 
that  hunter  and  his  smila  1 " 

He  got  up  suddenly,  and  stood  against 
the  rod^  fiseing  her.  Although  he  kept 
his  cool,  bantering  tone,  his  color  had 
risen  perceptibly,  and  his  eyes  looked 
darker.  I  hope  yon  are  nor  trifling 
with  my  ideals,  Miss  Newell ;  I  want  to 
keep  the  jewel  I  have  left.  You  may 
consider  me  a  representative  man,  if  you 
please :  I  speak  for  hundreds  of  us  scat- 
tered about  in  mining  camps  and  on  eat> 
tie  ranches,  in  lighthouses  and  frontier 
farm?  ami  military  posts,  and  all  the 
( Itnl-forsaken  holes  you  can  conceive  of 
where  men  are  trying  to  earn  a  living, 
—  Of  km  one,  —  we  are  all  going  to  tlio 
dogs  for  the  want  of  that  smile !  What 
is  to  become  of  us  if  the  women  whoso 
smiles  we  care  for  cannot  support  life 
in  the  places  where  wo  have  to  Uva? 
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Come,  Miss  Frances,  can't  jou  make 
that  smile  last  at  If^ast  two  years?"  He 
gathered  a  handful  of  dry  leaves  from 
a  broken  branch  above  his  head  and 
crushed  them  in  his  long  hands,  sifting 
dM  yellow  dut  on  the  wtAer  below. 

'^The  ooaditions  700  speak  ot  are 
veiy  different,*'  the  ^  aiuwered,  with 
a  shade  of  nneasiness  in  her  manner. 
^  A  mining  camp  is  anything  but  a  soli- 
tude, and  a  military  post  may  be  very 
gay 

**  Oh,  the  principle  is  the  same.  It 
u  the  absolute  giving  up  of  everything. 
Ton  know  niost  women  require  a  back- 
groond  of  family  and  friends  and  oonge- 
lual  snrronodings ;  the  question  is  wheth- 
er any  woman  can  do  without  them." 

Tho  younsr  ffir!  moved  in  a  constrained 
way,  and  tiu.she<l  as  she  said,  "  It  must 
always  be  an  experiment,  I  suppose,  and 
its  success  would  depend,  as  I  said  be- 
ion,  on  the  woman  and  on  the  man." 

*<Ab  *  experiment'  is  good!"  said 
Anold,  rather  savagely.  Well,  Miss 
Newell,  I  see  you  won't  say  anytUqg 
you  can't  swear  to." 

"  I  really  do  not  see  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  at 
«11 1 "  she  said,  rising  and  looking  at 
lum  across  the  brook  with  indignant  eyes 
and  a  hot  glow  on  her  cheek. 

Be  did  not  appear  to  notioe  her  an- 

«  Because  yon  know  something  about 
it,  and  most  women  don't,  your  testi- 
inonv  \*  worth  something.  How  long 
have  you  been  here,  —  a  year  ?  1  won- 
der how  it  seems  to  a  woman  to  live  in 
ft  plaee  like  this  n  year  I  I  hate  it  all, 
yoo  know,  — I've  seen  so  mueh  of  it. 
But  ia  there  really  any  beauty  here? 
I  Suisse  beauty,  and  all  that  sort  of 
Aihlgy  is  partly  within  us,  is  n't  it  ?  —  at 
least,  that 's  what  the  goody  little  poems 
teU  us." 

I  ihuik  it  is  very  beautiful  here," 
Mid  Miss  Frances,  softening,  as  he  laid 
aeida  his  light  and  somewhat  strained 
MBDer,  and  ^eke  more  quietily.  **  It 


is  the  kind  of  place  a  happy  woman 

miglit  be  very  happy  in  ;  but  if  she 
were  sad  —  or  —  disappointed  "  — 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Arnold,  pulling  at  his 
mustache,  and  fixing  a  rather  gloomy 
gase  upon  her. 

**  She  would  die  of  it  I  I  really  do 
not  think  there  wonld  be  any  hope  for 
her  in  a  place  like  this." 

"  But  if  she  were  happy,  as  you  say," 
persisted  the  young  man,  "  don't  you 
think  her  woman's  adaptability  and 
quick  imagination  would  help  her  im- 
mensely ?  She  would  n't  see  what  I, 
for  instance,  know  to  be  ugly  and  coarse ; 
her  very  ignorance  of  the  world  wonld 
help  her." 

There  was  a  vague,  pleading  look  in 
his  eyes.  "  Arrange  it  to  suit  yourself," 
she  said.  "  Only,  I  can  assure  you,  if 
anything  ha[)pens  to  her,  it  will  be  the 
—  the  hunter's  faulu" 

All  right,"  said  he,  rousing  hlmselL 
'*  That  hunter,  if  I  know  him,  is  a  man 
who  is  used  to  taking  risks  I  Where 
are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  heard  Nicky." 

They  wore  both  silent,  and  as  they 
listened  fooL^teps,  with  a  tinkling  accom- 
paniment, crackled  among  the  bushes 
below  the  cafion.  Miss  Newell  turned 
towards  the  spring  again.  **  I  want  one 
more  drink  before  I  go,"  she  said. 

Arnold  followed  her.  Let  us  drink 
to  our  return.  We  will  call  this  our 
fountain  of  Trevi." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Frances.  Don't 
you  remember  what  your  favorite  Bry- 
ant says  about  bringing  the  *  faded  fan- 
cies of  an  elder  world '  into  these  <  virgm 
solitudes'?" 

**  Faded  fancies ! "  cried  Arnold.  "  Do 
you  call  that  a  faded  fancy  ?  It  is  as 
fresh  and  graceful  as  youth  itself,  and 
as  natural.  I  should  have  thought  of  it 
myself,  if  there  had  been  uo  fountain  of 
Trevi." 

« Do  you  think  so?"  smiled  the  girl. 
M  Then  imagination,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
entirely  oonflned  to  homesidt  women." 
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**  Come,  fill  the  cup,  Ifiu  Fnuifies  I 
Nicky  is  almost  here.** 

The  girl  held  her  hands  beneath  the 
tricUe  again,  until  Chej  were  brimming 
wHh  ilie  detr  tweet  water. 
Drink  first,"  said  Arnold. 

"  I 'm  not  Bare  that  I  want  toretnm/' 
she  replied,  smiHn**.  with  her  eyes  oB 
the  space  of  .sky  between  the  tree-tops. 

**  Nontien^e,  —  you  must  be  homesick. 
Drink,  drmk!" 

« Drink  yourself;  the  water  k  all 
running  away  t " 

He  bent  his  head,  and  took  a  vijjorous 
sip  of  the  water,  holding  his  hands  be- 
low hers,  inclosing  the  small  cu[)  in  the 
large  one.  The  siu:ill  cup  tr<Mnl>I«!'l  a 
little.  He  was  laughing  and  wiping  his 
mustache,  when  Nicky  appeared,  and 
lOss  Frances,  soddenly  brightening  and 
recovering  her  freetlom  of  movement, 
ezdaimed,  "  Wliy,  Nicky  !  You  have 
been  forfver !  We  must  go  at  once, 
Mr.  Arnold  ;  so  irood-by  !    I  hope  "  — 

She  did  not  say  what  she  hoped,  and 
Arnold,  after  looking  at  her  with  an  in- 
terrogaUTe  smile  a  moment,  caught  his 
hat  from  the  branch  oyerheed,  and  made 
her  a  great  bow  with  it  in  his  hand. 

He  difl  not  follow  her  light  figtire, 
pushing  its  w.iy  through  the  swaying, 
rustling  ferns,  but  he  watched  it  out 
of  sight.  "  What  an  extraordinary  ass 
ISre  been  making  of  myself  1"  He 
confided  this  remade  to  the  sttUaess  of 
the  little  caflon,  and  then,  with  long 
strides,  took  his  way  OTOr  the  hills  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

It  was  the  mi<i(lle  of  July  when  this 
little  episode  of  the  spring  occurred. 
The  summer  had  reached  its  dimaz. 
The  dust  did  not  grow  perceptibly  deep- 
er, nor  the  fields  browner,  duringthe  long 
hrasen  weeks  that  followed.  One  only 
wearied  of  it  all  more  and  more. 

So  thought  Miss  Newell,  at  least.  It 
was  her  second  summer  in  California, 
and  the  phenomenon  of  the  dry  season 
was  not  so  impressive  on  its  repeti- 
tfam.  She  had  been  surprised  to  obeerfe 


how  very  brief  had  been  the  charm  of 
8tr:iii;;rii('ss  in  her  experience  of  life  in 
a  new  country.  She  began  to  wonder 
if  a  girl  bom  and  brought  up  among 
the  hills  of  Couiectioat  oonkl  have  the 
seeds  of  snnW  subtly  ^Ustribnted  throngh 
her  frame,  to  reach  a  sudden  derelop* 
ment  in  the  heat  of  a  C.ilifomian  sum- 
mer. Slie  longed  for  the  rains  to  be- 
gin,  that  iu  their  violence  and  the  sound 
of  the  wind  she  might  gain  a  sense  of 
life  in  action  by  which  to  eke  out  her 
dull  and  eiqprasdonlesa  days.  She  was, 
as  Nicky  E^er  had  said,  "  a  good  un  to 
'old  'er  tongue,"  and  therein  lay  her 
greatest  strength  as  well  as  her  greatest 
danger. 

Miss  Newell  boarded  at  Captain  Dy- 
er^SL  The  itro.sperons  ez-mhiing  captaui 
was  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  primitive 
type  than  any  man  Miss  Newell  had 
ever  sat  at  table  with  in  her  life  befoi^ 
but  she  had  a  thorough  respect  for  him, 
and  she  soon  ft  lt  thti  time  might  come 
when  she  would  enjoy  him  —  as  a  rem- 
iniscence. Ifrs.  was  kindly,  and 
not  more  of  a  gossip  than  her  nei^ 
bors  t  and  there  were  no  children,— only 
one  grandchild,  the  inoffensive  Nidry. 
The  ways  of  the  house  were  a  little  un- 
couth, but  everythiiiix  was  clean  and  in  a 
certain  sense  homelike.  To  Miss  New- 
ell's  homesick  sensitiveness  it  seemed 
better  than  being  stared  at  aoroes  tha 
boarding-house  table  by  Boker  and  Pratt, 
and  pitied  by  the  engineer.  She  had  a 
little  room  at  the  Dyers',  which  wm  a 
reflection  of  herself  so  far  as  a  year's 
occupancy  and  vi-ry  moderate  resources 
could  make  it.  Perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  she  often  found  her  little  room 
an  intolerable  prison.  One  nig^t  her 
homesickness  had  taken  its  worst  fona, 
a  restlessness,  which  began  in  a  nervous 
inward  throbbing  and  exteiukd  to  her 
cold  and  tremulous  fingi'r-ti{)s.  She 
went  softly  down-stairs  and  out  on  the 
piazza,  where  the  moonlight  lay  in  a  brill- 
iant  square  on  the  nnpainted  boards. 
The  moonlight  increased  her  rertlaw 
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mtm,  but  she  could  not  keep  away  from  wifh  them,— -pleMe  bftfo  a  little  with 

it    She  dared  noi  walk  up  and  down  BM*  Tnitt  me,  I  am  not  utterly  blind  to 

the  piazza,  because  the  people  in  the  your  suflFerings.    Tiidfed,  INUss  Newell, 

street  b»-l<  »«-  would  see  her.    She  stood  1  see  them,  an<l  they  make  rae  savaj^e  !** 

there  perk-cily  still,  holding  her  elbows  With  the  geutlest  touch  he  lifted  her 

with  her  hands,  croached  into  a  little  hand,  held  it  in  his  a  moment,  and  then 

dnk  heap  againat  the  tide  of  the  honse.  he  monated  hit  hone  and  rode  away. 

Lq^tt  were  twinklnig  Ur  and  aear  Tea,  he  did  vndentand,— she  felt 
ever  the  hills,  nngly,  Mid  in  dmters.  rare  of  that.  What  a&  nnnttefable  rest 
BhKk  figures  moved  across  the  HMMMilit  it  would  be  if  she  ooold  go  to  some  one 
spaces  in  the  street.  There  were  sounds  with  the  small  worries  of  her  life  !  But 
of  talking,  laughing,  and  singing  ;  dogs  she  could  not  yield  to  such  inipul>os.  It 
barking  ;  ocea.siona!ly  a  stir  and  tiuklo  was  different  with  men  !  Siie  had  oftrn 
in  the  Bcrub,  as  a  cow  wandered  past,  thought  of  Arnold's  words  that  day  at 
Hie  engines  throbbed  from  the  distant  the  spring,  all  the  more  that  he  had 
shaft^MMises.  A  miner^s  wile  was  hash*  nerer  before  or  ainoe  revealed  so  mneh 
log  her  baby  in  the  next  honsei  and  of  himsdf  to  her.  Under  an  apparent- 
across  the  street  a  gronp  of  Mexicans  ly  careless  frankness  and  eztraTaganoa 
were  talking  all  at  once  in  a  load,  my  of  speech  ho  was  a  reticent  man,  hat 
notonooa  cadence.  lightly  spoken  as  the  words  had  been, 
In  her  early  days  at  the  mines  there  were  they  not  the  sparks  and  ashes 
had  been  a  certain  piquancy  in  her  sense  blown  from  a  deep  and  smothered  core 
of  the  contrast  between  herself  and  her  of  fire  ?  She  seemed  to  feel  its  glow  on 
eveomstanoes,  bat  that  had  long  passed  her  cheek  as  she  recalled  his  singnlar 
intoadieafyreoogniHonof  the  fact  that  persistenoe  and  the  daikening  of  his  im- 
sha  had  no  real  part  in  the  life  of  the  perions  eyes.  No,  she  would  not  per- 
place.  mit  herself  to  think  of  that  day  at  the 
She  recalled  one  afternoon  when  Ar-  gpring.  No  doubt  he  himself  thought 
nold  had  passed  the  school-house,  and  of  it  with  disgust  .  .  . 
found  her  sitting  alone  on  the  door-step.  There  was  a  bright  light  in  the  en- 
He  stopped  to  a«k  if  that "  mongrel  pack  gineer's  oilice  across  the  street.  She 
on  the  hUl  wsre  worrying  the  life  oot  of  could  see  Arnold  through  the  windows 
her,"  and  added  with  a  laugh,  in  an-  (for  like  a  man  he  did  not  pull  his  shades 
surer  to  her  look  of  sQent  disapproral,  down)  at  one  of  the  long  drawing-tables. 
''Ob,  I  mean  the  dear  lambs  of  your  He  worked  late,  it  seemed.  Hewaswrit- 
fiock.  I  saw  two  of  them  just  now  on  ing.  He  wrote  rapidly,  page  after  page, 
the  trail  fighting  over  a  lame  donkey,  tearing  each  sheet  from  what  appeared 
The  clans  were  gathering  on  both  sides  ;  to  be  a  pa{)er  block,  and  tossing  it  on 
there  will  be  a  pitched  battle  in  a  few  the  table  beside  him.  He  covered  only 
minutes.  The  donkey  was  enjoying  iL  one  side  of  the  paper,  she  noticed,  think> 
I  think  he  was  asleep  1"  Thedqrhad  ingwithasmileof  her  own  small  eoono- 
an  onnsaally  hard  one,  aod  the  pa*  mies.  Presently  he  got  up^  swept  the 
little  ^school  mistress  was  just  then  papers  together  in  his  hands,  and  stooped 
■Inggling  with  a  distracted  ssose  of  un-  over  them.  He  is  numbering  and  fold- 
Sfmling  effort.  Arnold's  grim  banter  ing  them,  she  thought,  and  now  ho  is 
brought  the  tears  as  blood  follows  a  directing  the  envelope, — to  whom,  I 
biow.  Hi'  not  down  from  his  horse,  look-  womh  r  I  lie  turned,  and  as  he  walked 
i&g  wretched  at  what  he  had  done.  I  towards  the  window  she  saw  him  put 
aiaabnite,Ibeliavie,  — wovsethananj  something  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  He 
oltkapack.  Ton hiiva  so  mnoh  patience  lit  a  oigari and  b^gan  walking  with  long 
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8tri<l*'s  up  and  down  the  room,  one  hand 
in  his  jxu  k"  t :  the  otlicr  he  occasionally 
nibbed  over  his  eyes  and  bead,  as  if  they 
bmi  him.  She  remembered  the  engi" 
neer  bed  headachee,  and  wiabed  some- 
body  would  ask  him  to  try  valerian.  Ik  he 
ever  really  lonely  ?  she  thought.  What 
can  he,  what  can  any  man,  know  of  lone- 
liness ?  He  c  an  '^0  nut  anil  walk  about 
on  the  hills  ;  he  uiu  go  away  altogether, 
and  take  the  risks  of  life  •omewbero  elte. 
A  woman  must  take  no  riaka.  There  ia 
not  a  house  in  the  camp  where  he  might 
not  enter  to-nigfat|  if  he  chose ;  he  might 
come  over  here  and  talk  to  me.  The 
East  willi  all  its  mt-niorics  antl  hopes 
and  antecedents  seemed  so  iiopelessly 
far  away.  They  two  alone,  in  that 
atraii^e,  uncongenial  new  wwld  which 
had  crowded  out  the  old»  eeemed  to 
speak  a  common  language.  And  jet 
how  little  she  really  knew  of  him  ! 

Suddriiiy  the  lights  disappeared  from 
the  windows  of  the  otlice.  She  heard  a 
door  unlock,  and  presently  the  young 
man*8  figure  croiaed  the  street  and 
turned  up  the  trail  past  the  house. 

Two  other  figures  going  up  halted, 
and  the  taller  one  said,  Will  you  go 
Upon  the  hill,  to-night,  Mr.  Arnold?" 

What  for  ?  "  said  Arnold,  slackening 
his  pace  without  stopping. 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  —  to  see 
the  sefioritaa." 

**0h,  thank  you,  Boker,  I've  seen 
the  aefiorita-s." 

He  walked  quickly  past  the  men,  and 
the  shorter  one,  who  had  not  spoken, 
called  after  him  rather  huskily,  — 

"  W-whttt  do  you  think  o£  the  school- 
ma'am?'* 

Amdd  turned  back  and  confronted 
the  speaker.  "  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  I 
think  of  you,  Pratt?" 

"  You  can  do  as  you  damn  please  ! " 

"It  would  please  me  to  strangle  you, 
but  I  don't  think  you  're  worth  it !  "  and 
flinging  the  man  aside  with  one  band, 
Arnold  atrode  on  up  the  trail. 


tiU»  [August, 

"Confound  him,  —  the  coldMooded 
Yankee  I  They  're  all  alike,  —  birds  of 
a  feather  tlock  together.  Hope  she 's 
thin  enough  to  suit  him." 

•(  Shut  up,  Jack !  **  aaid  bia  comrade. 
**  Tou  're  a  little  high  now,  you  know." 

"  High  ! "  The  voices  of  the  two 
men  blended  with  the  night  chorus  of 
the  camp  a.s  they  passed  out  of  sight. 

Miss  Newell  sat  perfectly  still  for  a 
while ;  then  she  went  to  her  room,  and 
threw  beraelf  down  on  the  bed,  wonder- 
mg  if  abe  coold  ever  loi^get  tboae  words 
which  the  faithiees  night  had  brought  to 
her  ear.  The  moonHjrht  had  left  the 
piazza,  and  crept  round  to  the  side  of  the 
house.  It  shone  in  at  the  window,  touch- 
ing the  girl's  cold  lingers  pressed  to  her 
burning  cheeks  and  temfdea.  She  got 
iip»  drew  the  curtain,  and  groped  her  way 
back  to  the  bed,  where  she  lay  for  hours 
trying  to  convince  herself  that  her  mis- 
ery was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cause, 
and  that  those  coarse  words  could  make 
no  real  difference  in  her  life. 

They  did  snke  a  little  difference. 
They  looaened  the  slight,  ind^ite 
threads  of  interoonrse  which  a  year  had 
woven  between  theae  two  exiles.  BUm 
N<  \v<  ll  was  prepared  to  withdraw  from 
any  further  overtures  of  friendship  from 
the  engineer ;  but  he  made  it  unnecessary 
for  her  to  do  so,  —  he  made  no  overtures. 
On  the  night  of  Pratt's  tipsy  salutation 
he  had  abruptly  decided  tbat  a  mining 
camp  was  no  place  for  a  nice  g^rl  with 
no  acknowledged  masculine  protector. 
In  Miss  Newell's  circumstances  a  <rirl 
must  be  left  entirely  alone,  or  exposed 
to  the  gossip  of  the  camp.  He  kuevr 
Ttty  well  which  she  would  choose^  aad 
so  he  kept  away,— though  at  otMiaider- 
able  lose  to  himself,  he  felt  It  made 
him  cross  to  watch  her  pretty  figure  go< 
ing  up  the  trail  every  morning  and  to 
reflect  that  so  much  sweetness  and  re- 
finement should  not  be  having  its  amel- 
oratiog  influence  on  his  own  bairaa  and 
aomewbat  defiant  existence. 

ifoy  BaBoek  Jbote. 
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Lff  aUonpting  a  brief  review  of  what 
dw  paii  MMOa  htt  produced  in  the  way 
of  pietorial  art,  it  will  be  well,  I  think, 
not  to  oontent  ourselves  with  a  mere 
onomeration  of  individiud  objects  of  in- 
tenet.  We  may  profilably  p:i«»s,  by  their 
means,  to  some  estimate  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  art  as  a  whole,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  promise  it  gives  as  to  its 
developmeut  in  the  near  future.  Only 
tboee  who  viTidly  lemember  Ameiioan 
art  as  it  wai  twen^  yean  ago  will  quite 
understand  the  satisfacdon  we  feel  in 
looking  back  over  the  creditable  showing 
of  the  pa=it  sea'^on  ;  only  such  will  ap- 
preciate the  intense  pleasure  we  draw 
fr«)m  its  eviilenee  tliat  the  day  is  ajn 
proachiug  when  we  shall  have  an  art 
not  only  aeoomplisbedy  bat  national, » 
Bot  only  lehooled  in  the  beet  oontempo- 
wry  methods,  bat  devoted  to  the 
sion  of  our  own  local  life  and  our  own 
hidividaal  impressions.  It  would  be 
idle,  of  course,  to  say  that  any  such  art 
yet  exists  in  a  comprehen>ive  way.  But 
we  may  fairly  claim,  I  think,  that  we 
can  already  see  its  beginnings  and  for&- 
ioe  its  wide  development 

It  has  been  a  little  hard  to  remember, 
looking  at  all  that  has  claimed  our  at- 
lentiDD  during  the  past  few  months,  that 
a  verv  short  time  ago  we  had  no  "  art 
fea^oii "  whatever,  nothing  but  the  Aead- 
emy'"-  exhibition  as  the  sole  attraction 
of  the  year.  This  year  four  general  ex- 
Irihitions  baTO  been  filled  to  OTorflowing, 
and  a  nomber  of  special  ooUectkms  have 
soooeeded  one  another.  In  oontldering 
the  work  produced,  it  will  be  best,  in 
view  of  the  aim  I  have  just  declared 
and  of  the  limitations  of  our  space,  to 
pau«>e  over  the  goo<l  work  only,  confess- 
iug  at  the  outset,  once  for  all,  that  a  vast 
amount  of  bad  work  also  has  been  shown, 
■■d  that  false  methods  and  mistaken 
aims  and  immature  aocomplishment  still 
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claim  their  devotees.  We  have  known 
the  time  when  th«e  things  seemed  so 
dangerous  to  the  future  of  our  art  as 
to  ciJl  for  constant  mention  and  for  de- 
tailed blame.  There  was  a  day  when  it 
seemed  as  though  learners  would  have 
nowhere  else  to  look  for  models,  and  the 
public  nowhere  else  to  bestow  its  admi- 
ration. But  this  day  has  passed.  The 
so<alled  new  men,"  and  the  elder  work- 
ers who  are  identified  with  them  in  «m 
and  practice,  have  done  far  m<»e  for  us 
than  merely  to  paint  their  own  pictures. 
They  have  established  good  methods  of 
teaching,  and  have  inculcate<l,  by  word 
and  deed,  better  iieiieral  views  of  art ; 
and  the>e  views  and  methods  have  al- 
ready impregnated  our  most  conservative 
institutions.  The  worst  work  on  our  ex- 
hibition walls  now  rarely  comes  from  the 
hand  of  a  beginner,  Imt  is  most  often 
due  to  some  older  Academician,  or  to  one 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times,  indeed,  that  many 
quite  new  and  unknown  names  come 
yearly  to  swell  the  rauks  of  our  best 
workmen,  and  to  help  carry  off  the  high- 
est honors.  The  generation  that  is  just 
entering  upon  its  life's  work  seems,  in  a 
word,  to  bestartbg  along  the  right  road, 
uninflumed,  to  any  dangerous  extent, 
by  the  exumple  of  men  whose  names 
have  lon^  Ix'en  held  in  lionor.  but  whose 
practices  could  not  now  be  followed  with- 
out coutempt  for  what  we  have  found 
to  be  better  methods.  Becognizing  this 
fiict  the  critic  is  no  longer  driven  to 
constant  fault-finding. 

What,  now,  are  the  good  qualities  to 
be  especially  looked  for  in  judging  the 
present  of  our  art  and  in  calculatuig  its 
future?  Fifteen  years  ago  our  artists 
as  a  body  —  with  a  few  notJible  excep- 
tions, whom  I  need  surely  not  stop  to 
mention  here — were  not  animated  by 
individual  and  characteristic  thoughts  or 
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feelings.  Nor  were  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  masters  of  an  accomplished  tech- 
niqae, — of  that  predow  artittio  speech 
whiek  euk  make  the  tritest  or  moei  ca^ 

nal  thought,  the  most  hackneyed  or  pro- 
saic object,  a  painted  joy  forever.  If  we 
wisho<l  to  improve  upon  our  past,  this 
techniral  ahility  was  the  first  tliinjT  to 
be  acquired  as  a  necessary  basis  for  all 
other  exoellenoe.  Beginning,  then,  with 
the  beginning,  our  yonnger  artists  hare 
gone  alnroad  in  crowds  to  seek  for  man- 
ual training ;  that  being  a  thing  to  be 
best  learned  by  precept  and  example, 
not  to  be  easily  evolved  from  one's  own 
soul,  no  matter  how  much  artistic  ma- 
terial might  surround  one,  and  no  matter 
how  tmlj  one  might  be  inspired  thereby. 
We  have  now  got  far  on  the  way  toward 
technical  accomplishment,  I  think;  we 
may  now  boast  of  a  large  and  rapidly 
growinji  body  of  yount;  men  whoso  work 
would  in  any  country  stantl  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  ablest,  of  all  but  the 
most  iuspired,  of  modem  brushes.  We 
have  been  a  Httle  slow  to  recognize  this 
imd,  however;  a  little  a&aid  to  betieve 
our  eyes  when  they  bore  witness  that 
young  Americans,  with  quite  unknown 
nanu  s  and  oriLr'nis,  were  painting  things 
as  good  as  wv  cMiild  ijct  from  Europe, 
were  conceiving  ol  their  art  in  the  most 
thorough-going  and  artistic  way,  and 
were  displaying,  moreover,  a  oommend- 
aUe  degree  of  diversity  among  them- 
selves. At  first  we  said,  "They  have 
caught  a  foreign  trick  from  foreign  mas- 
ters. They  have  painted  wlII,  pcrliaps, 
in  pupilage ;  but  when  left  to  them- 
selves they  will  do  the  sort  of  work  our 
men  have  always  don^  or  they  will  mn 
into  extreme  eooentridty  and  artistie 
aberration."  They  have  amply  proved, 
however,  that  tliey  will  do  none  of  those 
things.  The  men  who  five  or  six  years 
ago  came  home  from  foreign  cities  to  be 
greeted  with  such  prophecies  now  paint 
better  than  at  that  time.  Each  year — 
note  the  successive  exhibitions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Artists  «thej  show 


less  of  mere  eccentricity,  fewer  mere 
tours  de  force^  more  of  balance,  of  dis- 
cretion, and  of  high  artistic  effort  From 
extremely  clever  pupils  they  are  grow- 
ing to  be  masters  in  their  art  They 
paint  as  enthusiastically,  as  steadily; 
they  are  as  devoted  to  their  art,  and  as 
entirely  determined  to  pursue  it  irre- 
spective of  popular  cavil,  as  when  fresh 
from  the  inspiring  atmosphere  itf  Parts 
or  of  Mumch.  We  are  forced  at  last  to 
confess  that  they  can  and  do  punt  weU, 

—  still  using  the  word  in  its  namywer 
technical  but  most  important  sense.  Con- 
vinced of  this,  however,  we  cannot  rest 
satisfied  a  moment  with  so  great  a  gain, 
so  immense  a  promise  for  the  future.  We 
instantly  demand  that  they  shall  do  woik 
racy  with  the  flavor  of  the  soil, — work 
such  as  no  man  has  ever  done  before,  and 
that  will  therefore  be  "  original."  This 
for  records  of  external  life.  AVhen  they 
attempt  imaginative  work  wc  insist  that 
they  shall  at  once  show  a  power  to  rival 
that  developed  at  the  sopremest  moment 
of  the  noUest  schools.  These  are  all 
demands  which  most  be  realiaed,  of 
oourse,  before  we  can  have  a  truly  na- 
tional art,  —  an  art  that  shall  be  our 
own  bv  anv  stronjjer  title  than  tht;  mere 
fact  ot  its  production  on  this  side  oi  the 
water.  Art  is  long,  however,  and  its 
steps  are  many  and  gradoalf  and  must  be 
propnrly  seqpmit  It  is  only  those  who 
have  no  confidence  in  their  own  power 
to  discern  good  work,  though  as  yet  un- 
heralded by  fame,  in  tlieir  own  ability  to 
perceive  signs  and  promises  as  well  as 
complete  and  wide  results,  who  despair 
of  the  fact  that  our  artists  will  soon  see 
our  own  local  materials  in  a  pictorial 
manner,  and  think  oar  own  diameter- 
isUe  thoughts  in  an  artistic  way.  It  ia 
for  proofs  that  they  have  already  begun, 
indeed,  to  do  so, —  for  evidence  that  we 
have  already  men  among  us  who  are  not 
only  good  painters,  but  American  ariiau^, 

—  that  we  should  most  keenly  look,  in 
our  current  critidnng.  While  ifnaaSat^ 
therefore,  good  pamter's  work  of  everj 
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sort,  no  matter  how  unori<^i!ial.  it  is  for 
work  in  which  local  life  and  local  ideas 
are  most  di.stiuctly  vi.-«ible  that  our  high- 
est commeuilation  should  be  reserved. 

After  so  much  generaliziDg,  it  may  be 
well  to  pass  at  last  to  a  few  partieukn. 
I  most  prefiioe  the  notice  of  our  Ne«r 
York  pictures  by  a  few  words  with  rofer- 
ence  to  some  that  were  shown  in  Phila- 
delphia la.->t  autumn.  A  hundred  can- 
vases that  were  sent  from  the  easels  of 
painters  practicing  or  still  studying  in 
Paris  afforded  a  hitherto  uufound  op- 
portunity of  eetimaUng  what  a  laige 
body  of  oar  aapirants  are  accompliahing. 
They  showed  much  excelleut  work  ;  lit- 
tle that  was  very  original,  it  is  true,  in 
either  mood  or  technique,  but  a  great 
deal  to  prove  that  Americans  are  at  last 
fuliy  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  hard 
and  fijstematic  study.  We  were  espe- 
oally  glad  to  see  much  capable  figure- 
drawing  on  a  large  scale.  Host  of  it 
was  academical  prsctioe-work,  and  noth- 
ing more ;  but  it  was  accomplished  to 
a  de^ee  that  would  have  startled  us  a 
few  yt  ar-;  since.  The  fact  that  it  did  not 
in  the  lca>L  !^ur{)rise  us  now,  that  it  did 
not  fully  satisiy  us,  indeed,  shows  how 
our  standard  of  reqairemoit  has  risen 
in  the  interim.  When  we  looked  at  the 
wo^  in  detail*  moreover,  we  found 
eoma  that  broke  the  level  of  common- 
place acquirement,  and  showed  original 
and  successful  impulse.  Of  Aliss  Dod- 
son,  for  example,  I  may  stirely  say  that 
h*^r  Work  displayed  not  only  admira- 
ble traluing,  but  an  individual  tempera- 
ment and  a  oommendable  degree  of  ver- 
SB^^«  Miss  Dodson  has  undoubtedly 
n  Intare  before  her,  and  one  may  pre- 
dict, perhaps,  that  if  she  ever  combines 
the  lar'jp  vcalf  and  assured  dmwing 
and  broad  masculine  style  of  her  Debo- 
rah, here  shown,  with  the  fresh  fancy 
ui  her  smaller  decorative  works, — The 
PtapOs  of  Love  and  The  Danoe^ — she 
aaj  do  veiy  good  and  moch-to-be-de- 
sired  work  in  the  way  of  mnral  deoo- 
ntioB.  Mr.  FiflkneU*s  oaBvasos«-the 


Route  de  Concameau,  which  won  official 
recognition  at  the  last  SaloHy  and  Au 
Bord  du  Marais  —  were  bold  and  vig- 
orous things,  most  admirable  in  tech- 
nique, and  showing,  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
sentiment  and  accent  of  their  own.  And 
there  were  still  other  works  at  Philadel* 
phia  for  which  more  than  accomplished 
workmanship  might  have  been  claimed, 

—  notably  those  of  Mr.  Marr,  now  of 
Milwaukee,  and  of  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox, 
who  sent  a  strange  and  fascinating  little 
portrait. 

Nothing  more  strongly  marks  oar  r»> 
cent  growth  in  productiveness  and  ver- 
satility than  the  sudden  rise  of  our  w»> 

ter-color  art.  Twenty  years  a^o  it  was 
an  almost  unknown  thing.  Half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  even,  we  took  but  a  languid 
interest  in  it,s  possibilities.  Now  it  is 
universally  popular  with  our  artists, 
even  with  those  whose  methods  ol  work 
in  oil  woold  seem  most  alien  to  its  re> 
qoirements ;  and  it  is  immensely  popo* 
lar  with  the  pablic  at  large,  —  dispropor- 
tionately so  as  compared  with  the  esti- 
mation in  which  that  public  sees  fit  to 
hold  good  native  work  in  oil.  The  large 
collection  of  aquarelles  shown  this  year 

—  there  were  over  eight  hundred  nank> 
hers,  and  no  works  in  black  and  white 
were  admitted  was  of  greater  average 
excellence,  I  tUnk,  than  any  previously 
sliown.  There  was  but  little  work  of 
the  best  possible  sort,  while  there  were 
dozens  of  drawiug-i,  each  of  which  would 
have  made  its  mark  not  many  years  ago, 
but  which  now  passed  unnoticed  amid 
crowds  of  almost  ecpial  excellenoe.  The 
old<^hshioned  <* niggling"  imitations  of 
work  in  oils,  distressingly  hard  and  flat, 
and  painfuUy  elaborate,  were  in  a  minor- 
ity. Even  painters  who  had  nothing  of 
much  interest  to  say  upon  their  paper 
had  learned  to  sj)eak  in  a  simple  and 
direct  way  that  gave  no  opportunity  for 
fault-finding,  if  it  gave  no  occasion  for 
any  special  praise.  Perhaps  the  greater 
ptft  of  the  work  did  not  merit  higher 
commendation  than  this.  Bat  even  this 
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is  a  level  bj  no  means  to  be  despised, 
in  view  of  tbings  not  long  gone  by- 
From  such  a  level  there  stood  out,  more- 
over, some  work  of  a  more  decided  and 
indiTidiud  stamp,  —  work  both  strong 
and  peenliar  in  its  artistie  flavor.  Tlie 
three  men  who  were  most  conspicuouB 
for  excellence  were  Messrs.  Winslow 
Homer,  Currier,  and  Blum.  I^Ir.  Ho- 
mer's work  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
tailed notice  here.  He  was  at  his  verv 
best,  and  when  at  that  best  must  always 
be  recognized  as  strong,  and  individaa], 
and  intensely  local.  Whether  or  no  one 
personaUy  likes  hu  kind  of  strength 
and  his  sort  of  individuality  is  another 
matter.  Mr.  Currier,  whose  work  still 
comes  from  Munich,  is  of  course  an  im- 
pressionist of  the  deepest  dye,  but  one 
who  has,  most  fortunately,  a  genuine  im- 
pression to  convey.  He  signed  a  dozen 
large  drawings,  most  of  them  showing 
sunset  or  stcnrnwdoud  effects  over  wide 
stretches  of  moorland.  His  color  was 
superb  and  his  handling  very  clever,  and 
there  was  an  amount  of  action  in  his 
clouds  and  atniospiiere  that  one  rarely 
sues  in  paintings  ol  any  sort. 

Mr.  Bobttt  Blum  is  mcwe  ot  less  of 
an  impressionist  also,  when  he  works 
with  aqnarelle^  bnt  his  style  is  as  deli- 
cate and  as  fragile,  SO  tO  say,  as  Mr. 
Currier's  is  intense  and  fiery.  He  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  views  of  Venice, 
cool  and  gray  or  softly  blue  in  tone, 
airy  yet  spirited  in  handling  ;  with  all 
their  tenuity  very  vigorous,  with  all 
their  tenderness  never  soft,  with  all  their 
daintiness  the  reverse  of  weak.  Mr. 
Blum  would  excite  interest  did  we  know 
but  a  single  work  of  his.  But  when 
we  have  seen  a  number,  curiosity  as  to 
his  future  course  is  added  to  the  inter- 
est. His  facility  is  so  great  and  his  ar- 
tistic sympathy  apparently  so  wide  that 
we  cannot  guess  what  he  may  next  pro- 
duce. Many  blame  him,  saying  tbafe 
this  sympathy  goes  out  not  <Mily  to  vary* 
ing  aspects  of  nature,  but  to  various 
methods  of  worlting  characteristic  of 


other  men.  To  me  it  does  not  appoar 
that  Mr,  Blum  imitates  Fortuny  or  Mar- 
tin Kico,  but,  rather,  that  ho  sees  and 
feels  for  the  moment  as  one  or  the  otlier 
of  them  has  seen  and  felt,  which  is  « 
very  different  thing,  — •  a  thing  that  may 
produce  original  and  spontaneous  work 
along  similai*  lines,  but  that  will  not 
dejjenenite  into  imitation.  This  T  <5av 
merely  in  exjilanation  of  tlie  .strung  re- 
flected accent  thai  some  critics  find  in 
his  undeniably  beautiful  handiwork.  For 
myself  I  would  say  more— that  he  is 
usually  as  fresh  and  genuine  as  he  is  d^ 
lightful.  Besides  Iiis  out-of-door  effects 
in  Venice,  he  showed  here  a  large  d  raw- 
ing, quite  beautiful  in  color,  called  Ve- 
netian Girls  Stringing  Beads,  which  <lis- 
closed  a  distinct  gilt  for  expressive  fa- 
cial painting.  This  was  the  more  note- 
worUiy  because  our  aquarellists  are  as  yet 
very  defident  in  their  treatment  of  the 
figure.  Few  of  them  even  attempt  to 
deal  with  it.  In  this  exhibition  there 
was  little  good  home  work  of  the  sort,  if 
we  except  some  realistic  and  delightfully 
local  bits  of  low-life  from  the  l.i  ti~h  of 
Mr.  Kappes,  a  study  by  Mr.  Kukiu.N,  and 
the  aoouDplislied  but  not  very  ongioal 
work  of  Mr.  Hovenden  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Reinhart.  A  few  lovely  foreign  pieces 
in  the  room,  by  Vibert  and  To£sno  and 
Simoni  and  Heilbuth  and  Kaemmeror, 
served  as  a  gauge  by  which  to  measure 
our  own  shorl-eomings. 

In  closing  this  brief  notice  I  should 
like  to  give  more  than  mere  BMution 
and  general  praise  to  the  outdoor  studies 
of  Messrs.  Foxcrof t  Cole  and  Freer  and 
Muhrmunn,  to  the  fresh  spring-like  ef- 
fects of  Mr.  Bruce  Crane,  and  to  the  line 
color  of  Mr.  Harry  Chase's  coast  views. 

AVhen  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  two  spring  exhibitions  of  work  in 
oil,  we  reach,  of  course,  the  main  inter> 
est  of  our  subject.  They  were  opened 
Mmultaneonsly,  but  were  inevitably  com* 
pared  by  every  visitor  fot  more  rea> 
sons  than  this  of  mere  synchronism. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  opposed 
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tfian  the  respectlye  principles  which  had 
jTuided  the  formation  of  the  two  collec- 
tions ;  nothing  more  opposite  than  the 
appearance  of  the  two  when  shown.  On 
the  one  band,  at  the  National  Acad- 
mnjf  the  prineiple  had  been  one  of 
CKtnoie  indiuMm ;  on  the  other  hud, 
with  the  Sooietjr  of  Ameriam  Artists, 
it  b.id  been  one  of  eztrome  exclosiou.  If 
the  Academy,  however,  while  accepting 
very  had  work,  had  recof^iized  it  as  such 
wljt  ij  hanging  the  few  really  good  things 
admitted,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
ootcry  against  the  iiutituUon  as  has  gone 
mp  this  year.  It  has  been  VDivenally 
eccttied  of  proving  onoe  more  that  it  is 
almost  ridiculoaslj  behind  the  times,  al* 
SKMt  childishly  opposed  to  outside  men 
and  novel  methods,  almost  destructively 
devoted  to  its  own  interests  instead  of 
to  those  of  the  public  and  of  art.  That 
it  does  not  recruit  its  ranks  as  it  should 
is  shown  by  the  fMt  that  Uie  associates 
feosntly  promoted  to  be  fuU  Aeadenu- 
ciaaa  are  Mr.  Louis  TifEanj,  which  is 
well  enough ;  Mr.  B.  C.  Porter,  which  is 
not  so  well ;  and  ]\Ir.  Yewcll,  which  is 
quite  inexcusable  ;  and  this  altliough  such 
names  were  on  the  list  as  those  of  liridg- 
mau,  May,  Quartley,  Sartain,  George 
Sodllie^  and,  above  aU,  Geoige  FnUer. 

There  have  been  worse  Aosdemy  ex- 
hihttiona  than  this  last  one,  but  that  was 
when  the  average  of  our  art  was  infinite' 
ly  lower.  Judged  by  what  it  should  have 
been,  no  exhibition  has  been  so  bad,  so 
behind  the  times,  so  unrepresentative  of 
the  better  aspect^i  ol  our  art.  There  are 
ftigus,  however,  that  the  limits  of  aca- 
demie  narrow-mindedness — usually,  I 
heKere,  honest  and  conscientions,  though 
so  mistaken  —  have  been  teaohed,  that  a 
bneder  policy  will  govern  matters  in  the 
fatnre,  and  that  this  year's  complaints 
win  not  have  to  be  repeated. 

Turning  to  the  other  exhibition,  wo 
found,  as  I  have  said,  an  entirely  diiier- 
ent  stale  of  thingk  In  {dace  of  seven 
bnsdred  and  iif  ty  works  at  the  Academy, 
following  a  dwwwmilng  scale  down  to 


the  utmost  limits  of  deluded  intention 
and  incapable  performance,  we  had  a 
catalogue  with  but  one  hun<lred  and 
sixty  numbers ;  and  this  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  meagre  contributions,  for  it  is  un- 
derstood that  more  than  twice  as  many 
pictures  were  rejected.  The  committee 
on  admissions  voted  secretly  for  each 
canvas,  the  artist's  name  being  coiicoaled 
60  far  as  possible,  and  j/ictures  by  the 
most  popular  men  shared  the  fate  of 
exclusion  with  pictures  by  muuy  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  itself.  It  is  very 
probaUe  that  there  has  been  mnch  d!bh 
satisfaction  among  disappointed  artists, 
bnt  the  public  has  not  complained,  and 
even  these  artists  cannot  charge  injus- 
tice ;  for  while  good  work  may  have 
been  rejected,  it  was  not  superseded 
on  the  walls  by  things  of  little  value. 
It  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee, backed  by  the  Society  as  a 
wholes  to  admit  nothing  that  was  but 
fairly  good,  nothing  that  was  but  up  to 
a  standard  of  commonplace  ezcdlenoe, 
nothing,  in  a  word,  that  had  not  an  es* 
pecial  interest  of  some  kind  to  distin- 
guish it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such 
a  policy  would  be  out  of  place  with  any 
public  association,  with  any  corporation 
intended  to  give  a  chance  to  all  men. 
Bnt  a  glance  at  these  walls,  and  a  men- 
tal comparison  of  them  with  the  aspect 
of  an  average  exhibition,  convinced  us 
that  it  was  an  excellent  policy  upon  oc- 
casion. It  was  surely  well  to  see  for 
once  a  collection  that  was  actually  f  iie 
as  such,  that  as  a  whole  was  a  thing  of 
which  Americans  might  well  be  proud. 
It  needs  to  be  said,  moreover,  that  while 
the  standard  of  admission  had  been  high, 
it  had  been  sufficiently  brosid  and  flexi- 
ble to  include  good  work  of  very  vari- 
ous kinds  ;  that  while  the  exhibition  had 
been  strictly  managed,  it  had  twt  been 
managed  in  the  intere--iis  of  a  cli<|ue,  or 
of  one  particular  style  of  art.  AVe  saw 
Mr.  Albert  Ryder  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Gaul  on  the  other,  and 
more  need  not  be  said. 
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Wlien  the  pictures  were  examined  in 
detail  tin y  proved  for  the  "  new  men," 
I  think,  all  that  I  have  claimed  for 
tlrair  performanoe  in  the  beginning  of 
tbu  article;  and  thej  prored  one  or 
two  things  mora :  a»,  for  example^  that 
many  of  them  can  >t  color  as  well  as 
tone,  that  they  h>\t'  Iveauty  as  well  as 
siiitrularity  and  tlTectiveness,  and  that 
they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  imitate  one 
another,  or  to  mn  ia  parallel  rats.  In 
the  case  of  one  or  two  painters^  moro- 
over,  of  Hr.  Alden  Weir  and  Hr.  Will- 
iam M.  Chase  especially,  there  was 
great  variety  to  be  found  in  tho  difier- 
ent  creations  of  the  Kamo  l)ruHh. 

Ju  the  matter  of  nu  r*'  norkmanship 
—  the  lirst  desideratum  just  at  present, 
as  I  have  s^— there  was  mnch  to  give 
delight.  The  bmsh-worlc  was  excellent 
in  almost  every  case;  often  individual, 
and  sometiniea  quite  masterly.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Ahh'H  Weir's  Still  Life,  with  flow- 
ers in  a  bhu'  and  white  pot,  was  the  most 
exquisite  bit  of  pure  painter's  work  in 
the  room,  perfect  in  composition,  in  color, 
in  sentiment,  in  handling,— slwwing  a 
feUeitoas  conjanothm  that  even  the  same 
brush  may  never  give  us  in  the  fatare. 
This  was  faultless  art  of  the  perennial 
sort ;  art  tli:it  could  not  be  hurt  by  any 
possible  proximity  ;  art  that  would  have 
seemed  as  good  iu  the  sixteenth  century 
as  it  did  in  the  nineteenth ;  art  that  will 
hold  its  own,  no  matter  what  the  futora 
may  produce.  Ur.  Chase's  Studio  In- 
t<  rior,  splendid  in  color,  was  a  spedmen 
ol  what  has  been  called  *•  bravura  paint- 
in"^,"  |tushed  to  its  furthest  limits,  yet  as 
una£fecte<l  and  as  right  as  the  soberest 
work  could  be.  Mr.  Carrier's  Boy  in 
Red,  sent  from  Monioh,  was  another 
piece  of  bold,  fine  workmanship  and 
color.  And  while  sfteaking  of  color  Mr. 
Bonce  must  not  be  forgotten,  with  his 
Venetian  simset'?  and  the  wonderful 
skies  in  f^onie  of  his  smaller  studies  ;  nor 
Mr.  Walter  Palmer,  who  showed  a  line 
landscape  with  golden  grain. 

When  we  passed  from  the  painting  as 


[Aogost, 

such  to  the  subject  matter  chosen,  when 
we  looked  for  traits  of  mind  rather  than 
powers  of  hand,  we  found  again  much 
to  delight  and  mxnek  to  eoeoorage  nsi 
We  noted  in  the  many  portraits,  for  ex- 
ample, a  great  advance  in  the  way  ol 
getting,  within  the  strictest  artistic  lim- 
its and  with  the  most  beautiful  results, 
what  may  be  called  national  in  addition 
to  individual  characteristics.  Mr.  Wy- 
att  Eaton's  lovely  girls,  and  those  oi 
Mr.  Abbott  Thayer,  Mr.  Eastman  John- 
son's diUd  in  the  snow,  and  the  eldeily 
gentleman  painted  bj  Mr.  Weir,  might 
all  have  been  shown  as  typical  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  American.  We  have 
had  portraits  for  many  years,  of  course^ 
of  wliich  this  might  have  been  said,  but 
they  have  too  generally  been  abortions 
in  pobtof  art-— one  or  two  great  names 
to  the  contrary  —  for  their  memory  to 
lessen  the  fresh  satisfaction  we  feel  in 
thinking  of  these  beaufifnl  works.  It 
was  a  disappointment  that  Mr.  Chase 
showed  this  year  none  of  his  brilliant 
and  characteristic  masculine  portraits, 
and  that  Mr.  Sai^gent  sent  ns  nothing 
to  rival  the  Garolos  Dnran  <^  last  sei^ 
son.  Of  all  the  portrsits  here  shown, 
the  best  were  perhaps  those  of  Mr. 
Eaton.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
beautiful  in  treatm<  ni  and  tone  and  sen- 
timent than  the  full  lace  head  called  in 
the  eatologue  Miss  M.  G.  B.  If  an  art- 
ist had  been  asked  to  pick  out  the  two 
most  complete  pictures  in  the  room,  this 
would  have  been  one,  I  think,  and  Mr. 
Weir's  Still  Life  would  have  been  the 
other. 

Quite  the  strongest  piece  of  local 
characterization,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  wsm 
due,  however,  to  the  bmsh  of  Mr.  Ealrim, 
of  PhihMlelplda.  Of  all  American  artiste 
be  is  the  most  typically  national,  tbe 
most  devoted  to  the  actual  life  about 
him,  the  most  given  to  recording  it  with- 
out gloss  or  alteration.  That  life  is  often 
ugly  in  its  manifestations,  no  doubt ;  but 
this  ugliness  does  not  daunt  Mr.  Rakmn, 
and  his  artistic  skill  is  soeh  that  he  oaa 
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bring  good  results  from  the  most  un- 
promising matorials.  In  spite  of  a  de- 
ticiont  power  of  coloring;,  his  brush-work 
is  so  clever,  his  insight  into  character  so 
4Mfp  mnd  his  rendering  of  it  so  clear,  hb 
tefring  it  to  flmn,  and  his  iMiwgement 
of  light  to  noteworthy  that  he  makes 
delightfol  pictures  out  of  whatsoever  he 
will,  —  even,  as  in  this  case,  out  of  three 
homely  figures  with  ugly  clothes  in  an 
"ondecorative "  interior.  This  Lady 
Siiigiuj;  a  Patlietic  Song  was  so  impress- 
ive because  il  was  admirably  painted, 
and  heeaase  it  was  at  the  same  time 
atsolnteiy  tme  to  mitore,  — a  perfect 
leeoid  of  the  life  amid  whioh  the  artist 
fivsa.  Tlie  day  will  come,  I  believe, 
when  Mr.  Eakins  will  be  rated,  as  he 
deserves,  far  above  the  painters  of  mere 
pretty  effects,  and  a  good  way  above 
even  men  of  similar  artistic  skill  who 
devote  themselves  to  less  characteristic 
aad  less  vital  themes.  All  possible  ren- 
derings <rf  Aalkn  peasants  and  eohmisl 
damsels  and  pretty  models  cannot  eqnal 
in  importaaee  to  our  growing  art  one 
euch  strong  and  real  and  artistic  work 
as  this  one  I  have  noted. 

Mr.  Twachtman  approaches  our  out- 
door scenes  in  a  similar  spirit,  dealing 
with  the  most  prosaic  and  local  of  themes 
—  with  the  Sahnrbs  of  Cincinnati,  lor 
example,  and  the  Dock,  Foot  of  Tenth 
Street, and  proving  that  even  such 
homely  material  may  be  wrought  into 
satisfactory  and,  of  course,  quite  origi- 
nal sorts  of  art.  Mr.  Luugren's  Rainy 
Night,  New  York,  was,  again,  a  quite 
fret>h  theme,  treated  with  immense  dash 
and  Irto^— altogether  one  of  the  most 
iatiresring  things  of  the  year,  though, 
so  far  as  I  Itnow,  the  young  artist's  deinU 
in  oils*  Air.  Will  II.  Ix)w's  Skipper  Ire- 
son  Tarred  and  Feathered  by  the  Wom- 
en of  Marblehead  was  an  ambitious  and 
clever,  though  not  altoi:<*tlier  suoef>>ful, 
attempt  to  deal  with  native  matter  iu 
^bm  way  of  historical  fmrw.  It  promised 
▼ery  weE  for  what  Mr.  Low  may  yet 
acconsplish  in  the  same  line. 


Turniug  to  the  strictly  imaginative 
work  in  the  exhibition  we  ceased,  of 
course,  our  quest  for  local  sentiment  and 
subject  matter ;  for  there  is  no  father- 
land to  which  things  of  the  spirit  most 
swear  alleghmce.  To  no  terrestrial  king- 
dom belonged,  for  instance,  Mr.  Ryder^s 
delicious  bit  of  brown  color  with  moon- 
light on  the  sea.  No  one  has  ever 
painted  jiist  like  Mr.  Ryder,  and  when 
we  have  once  known  his  pictures  we 
feel  that  we  should  have  suffered  griev- 
ous loss  had  he  never  been  burn  to  paint 
in  Jost  tUs  manner.  If  we  set  him 
against  Ifr.  Eakins,  by  the  way,  we  shall 
see  that  the  extremes  of  our  capable  art 
are  already  very  far  asunder,  with  room 
enough  between  them  for  every  possible 
growth,  realistic  or  imatiinative. 

Mr.  Weir's  Muse  of  IM\isic  was  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  for  beautiful  paint- 
er's work  than  for  spiritual  force,  and 
Mr.  Fuller  was  not  here  seen  at  his  best, 
though  nothing  of  his  can  lack  for  charm 
and  interest  Mr.  Blakelock's  attract- 
ive work  suggested,  but  did  not  equal 
Mr.  Ryder's,  and  the  lovely  bit  of  land- 
scape sent  by  Mr.  La  Farge  had  been 
painted  long  ago. 

In  the  way  of  sculpture  there  was 
a  little  of  the  very  best  sort,  due  prin- 
cipally to  Mr.  St  Gandens  and  to  Mr. 
Olin  Warner.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  lovely  or  more  skillfully  wrought 
than  the  latter's  portrait  bust  of  Mm 
Maud  Mor^'an,  which  was  well  worthy 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  some  exqui- 
site anti(jue.  More  valual)le  even  than 
its  beaiity,  however,  was  its  loyalty  to 
the  aspect  of  our  own  time  and  people. 

We  may  leave  the  Society's  exhibi- 
tion now  with  the  pleasant  thought  that 
all  the  pictures  —  with  but  one  or  two 
exception'*,  Mr.  Currier's  Boy  in  Red 
alone  hein;;  of  inui-li  iin [tortance  among 
them  —  lia<l  been  paintid  on  tlii>  side 
uf  the  water,  and  owed  nothing  whatr 
ever  to  foreign  inspiration  or  assiiftance. 
Hub  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  to  speak 
of  fiastien-Lepage's  Joan  of  Arc^^the 
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only  foreign  picture  in  the  room,  but  one  Kappes,  aud  Mr.  Burns  were  to  be  com- 

of  the  most  interesttDg  ever  sent  acroaa  mended  for  capable  treatment  of  local 

the  water.  themes,  though  the  last  wae  onide  in 

At  the  Academy  also  there  were  some  color.  Miu  Emmet  and  HJm  Wheeler, 

good  portraits,  with  the  true  and  vital  pupila  of  Mr.  Chase,  sent  promismg  por- 
qualities  we  longed  to  find.  Such  were  trait-work.  Miss  Emmet's  bore  an  air  ol 
Mr.  MayiKud's  portrait  of  3Ir.  Millet,  di'^tiiiction  always  to  be  desired,  in  fem- 
Mr.  Weir's  jioi  trait  of  Mi-s  Cottier, —  inine  portraiiur*',  especially.  But  her 
again  a  piece  of  pcrfrcL  workmanship,  painting  of  llc-h  i-*  not  yet  as  good  as 
—  Mr,  Lippiucott's  portrait  of  u  little  her  very  clever  treatment  of  accessories, 
gill,  aud  Mr.  yiiiton*s  most  atrong,  gen-  Miss  Wheeler^s  pictara  was  espedallj 
nine  and  cbaracterutic  portrait  of  a  gea>  good  in  character.  Mr.  Dowdall  is  aa- 
tleman.  Mr.  B.  C.  Porter,  of  whom  other  promisiiig  young  workman, 
we  once  expected  such  good  things,  has  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson*s  large  canvas 
fallen  far  bolow  his  former  standard,  and  called  The  Funding  Bill  showed  the  life- 
has  become  very  hard  in  color  and  in  size  figures  of  two  gentlemen  ainvers- 
handling.  ^Ir.  Millet's  immense  jiict-  ing  in  an  elal)orate  interior.  Its  ambi- 
ure  of  iSIiss  Kate  Field  showed  some  tious  character  needs  no  further  demon- 
very  excellent  painting,  of  course,  but  stration,  and  it  deserved  high  praise  for 
was  showy  and  striking  rather  than  ar-  its  inteosely  local  spirit.  (I  eannol  ose 
tistically  right, — a  fact  that  was  owing  the  adjectiye  local  **  too  often,  I  think, 
to  the  pose  as  much  as  anything.  Mr.  to  express  a  most  important  quality.) 
Carroll  Beck  with  draws  beautifully,  and  The  handling  was  more  broad  and  rapid 
is  very  self-confident,  but  lacks  taste  than  we  are  used  to  seeing  from  iSfr. 
and  the  sense  for  color.  !Mr.  Hovendm's  Johnson's  brush;  very  good  indeed  in 
small  portrait  of  a  gentleman  was  <pnte  parts,  though  not  quite  uniform  all 
admirable  in  every  way  ;  his  genre  pict-  through  the  canvas.  If  a  man  of  Mr. 
are  of  Vendeau  peasants  preparing  for  Eastman  Johnson's  age  can  make  such 
war  was  a  most  thorough  and  conscien-  a  new  departure'  and  such  a  stride  in  ad- 
tious  piece  of  work ;  and  his  study  of  a  vance  as  he  has  made  this  year,— >  not 
negro  in  a  cabin-interior  was  strong  and  only  in  this  canvas,  but  in  hUmore  < 


genuine.  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt  is  al-  plete  though  not  so  interesting  portrait 
ways  intoresting  and  clever,  and  her  in  the  other  exliibition,  —  we  need  sure- 
half-length  of  a  lady  in  brown  was  among  ly  not  doubt  of  the  llexibility  or  the 
the  best  things  in  the  jdace.  But,  un-  latent  energy  of  American  art. 
fortunately,  when  she  painted  her  large.  One  of  the  most  j)erfect  of  the  year's 
prettily  colored,  and  attractive  portrait  pictures  was  Mr.  Douglas  Volk's  Pnri* 
of  a  young  lady  she  left  the  path  of  tan  Girl,  standing  in  the  snow  and  dream* 
contemporary,  characteristic  rendering,  ing  of  her  absent  lover.  One  hardly 
and  tried  to  transplant  Gainshor<*ugh  knew  which  to  admire  the  mora  in  this 
—  attitude,  color,  sentiment,  and  all  —  lovely  picture,  the  rendering  proper  or 
into  the  midst  of  a  (juite  alien  world,  the  delicate  sentiment,  which  seemed 
So  the  canvas  had  an  ac.ent  of  unre-  not  at  all  hackneyed  or  "  sentimental.'* 
ality,  of  ailectation  almost,  in  spite  of  Kspecially  remarkable  was  the  treat- 
all  its  charm.  Mr.  Carl  Marr's  stfong-  meat  of  the  wide  white  landscape,  — 
ly  handled  portrait  of  an  old  lady  had  the  pidntiog  of  the  horison,  and  Um  way 
already  been  seen  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  in  whidi  the  bluish  tones  of  the  snoww 
Shirlaw  sent  a  child's  portrait,  beauti-  shadows  had  been  preserved  without 
fully  painted,  and  a  delicious  little  figure  making  the  canvas  cold  in  color.  Mr. 
called  The  Tomboy.  Mr.  Dielman,  Mr.  Eakius  was  again  at  the  front  with  his 
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moit  interesting,  though  only  partially 
sncce«9ful,  Four-in-Hand,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle study  of  a  girl,  beautifully  treated 
for  effects  of  liirht.  Manv  ijood  aca- 
demic  figure  paintings  had  already  been 
•eeo  in  Philaddpliia. 

It  k  iMedleM  to  say  that  oar  knd* 
•ttpo  art,  in  the  hands  of  the  younger 
nen  and  of  the  elder  ones  who  are  akin 
to  them  in  aim  and  spirit,  has  broken 
away  cornj>letely  from  its  former  hard 
Lanllini:  ami  minute  detail  and  panoram- 
ic cOIU].K>^ilion.  Mr.  Iiincss  was  at  his 
veiy  best  this  year,  and  every  one  knows 
what  he  then  can  do.  Mr.  Harry  Chase's 
coast  TiewBwwe  as  good  as  those  he  had 
painted  in  aquarelle.  Mr.  Bmce  Crane's 
spring  landscapes  were  very  cleverly 
handled,  and  very  fresh  and  charmincfin 
color.  Mr.  Hunce  was  about  as  u^ual. 
Mr.  Ennekini^'s  iiiij)ortaiit  canvas  called 
November  &o  badly  hung  that  we 
had  to  depend  open  onr  memory  of  his 
ptevioos  works  adequately  to  appredate 
iL  Hr.  Albert  Ryder  sent  an  exquisite 
dream  of  nature  wonderfully  put  on 
esuTas.  ^ir.  F.  S.  Church's  Seashore 
in  a  Fog  was  clever,  and  the  work  of 
Meswsrs.  Saruiin,  Smillie,  Swain  Gifford, 
Clement  Swift,  Foxcroft  Cole,  Miller, 
Bolion  Joues,  Macy,  McEutee,  Wyant, 
andQoartley  wasasgoodas  osoaL  Mr. 
Blom  made  his  first  attempt  in  oils;  I 
heliere,  with  a  Venetian  scene  showing 
gondolas  and  fishing-lx)ats  on  a  glassy 
blue  sea  under  a  glassy  blue  sky,  and 
with  a  hint  of  the  city  low  down  in  the 
distance.  As  vet  Mr.  niurn's  manajje- 
meni  ot  oil  is  not  quite  bO  dexterous 
as  his  management  of  water»color,  but 
It  ia  wholesomely  different  in  eharao- 
ter.  There  was  no  **  impressionism " 
here ;  distinct  yet  broad  handling  was 
joined  to  a  skillful  troatment  of  thedifi»> 
cult  scheme  of  color. 

Finally,  going  back  to  the  figure- 
painting.  I  may  note  as  not  only  the  most 
betuitiiul  picture  at  the  Academy,  but 
the  moat  beantifnl  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ful- 
Winifred  Dysart,  or^jinal  and  per^ 
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feet  in  conception,  in  sentiment,  in  color, 
in  handling,  —  in  every  possildo  way;  a 
glory  to  our  art,  ami  a  priceless  contri- 
bution to  the  art  of  the  worKl  at  large. 

Of  course  much  good  work,  and  more 
that  was  instinct  with  promisot  has  been 
passed  over  in  this  brief  surTey.  The 
landscape  work  at  the  Society  ot  Amer- 
ican Artists,  for  example,  has  been  qnite 
neglected.  Though  very  good,  it  was 
less  important  tlian  the  tigure-painting 
there  to  bt;  seen,  and  this  i.s  an  assertion 
that  by  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the 
change  that  has  come  over  our  peiform* 
anoe.  There  were,  it  most  be,  some 
pietnres,  especially  at  the  Academy, 
which  proved  that  certain  yonng  men 
from  whom  we  once  expected  mach  do 
not  now  seem  likely  to  fulfill  their  prom- 
ise. It  is  curious,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  our  men  do  better  abroad 
than  at  home,  that  these  men  are  most 
of  them  still  residwt  in  Europe. 

Among  the  speoud  exhibitions  there 
have  been  many  of  moch  interest.  The 
posthumous  collection  of  Mr.  Sanford 
Gifford's  pictures  proved  him  to  have 
possessed  a  strong  and  interesting  artist- 
ic temperament.  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr. 
Kensett  will  always  be  named  as  the 
ablest  representatives  of  the  landscape 
art  of  thdr  generatira.  Mr.  Tilton  be- 
longs to  the  same  school.  A  collection 
of  his  pabtings  exhibited  this  winter 
showed  work  by  no  means  devoid  of  ez* 
cellence  and  charm,  though  work  som^ 
what  alien  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of 
to-day.  Mr.  UriduMuan's  pictures  and 
studies  —  more  than  three  hundred  in 
number — attracted  great  attention,  pro- 
fessional as  wdl  as  popular.  Especially 
to  be  pnused  were  his  nu^nifieent  and 
varied  out-door  sketches.  Some,  too, 
among  his  latest  studio-pictures  showed 
a  growing  sense  of  color  and  quality  and 
an  increasing  breadth  of  touch.  It  is  to 
be  regrelteil  that  ^Ir.  lirid^man  feels  it 
best  that  he  should  continue  to  live  in 
Paris.  His  infloenoe  over  onr  advano* 
ing  art  will  thos  be  nut,  and  while  we 
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shall  sHato  in  the  world's  enjoy meut  of 
ft  good  ootmopolitaii  painter  we  shall 
lose  one  who  mighl  hftTO  been  an  admi- 
rable interprets  of  the  mora  {McCnreaqoe 

aspects  of  our  civilization.  I  can  hut 
think  that  Mr.  Bridjnnan  himself  will 
lose  something,  to*>.  by  turnin;^  Ins  Imck 
Ufion  a  career  wliicli  might  |)ro<]uec 
more  original  and  distinctive  art  than 
Uiat  wliich  he  now  creates. 

The  Artists'  Fund  oolleetion  showed 
two  quite  noteworthy  canTases  this  year, 
-~a  delicious  bit  of  color  and  sentiment 
from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Humer  Martin, 
aii«l  a  vital  and  c  harat  teristic,  though 
somewhat  prosaic,  portrait  of  a  young 
girl  by  Professor  John  F.  Weir. 

Though  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant collections  of  the  year,  the  Ezhibip 
tion  of  Workg  in  Bladk  and  White  has 
been  crowded  from  my  page.  I  can  only 
say  now  in  a  general  way  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  branch  of  our  art  of  which 
we  have  most  reason  to  be  proud  ;  in 
which  we  are  most  enterprisiug,  most 
original,  most  indined  to  think  our  own 
thoughts  and  to  go  our  own  road,  after 
having  learned  from  others  how  to  start 
upon  the  way.  If  any  one  doubted  last 
winter  whether  we  had  good  draughig- 
nien  among  us.  men  capable  of  originat- 
ing mauiicrs  and  styles  and  of  couceiv* 
log  ideas  to  be  ezprnsed  thweby,  a  walk 
past  the  crowded  walls  dt  this  ezhibilion 
might  have  been  of  stfvioe  to  him.  And 
if  any  one  questions  whather  direet  effort 
and  patronage  can  improve  an  art  or 
not,  let  him  study  our  current  work  in 
black  and  white,  aud  remember  in  what 
way  most  of  it  has  been  called  forth  aud 
enconmged.  The  clever  and  poetic  fig- 
ures which  Mr.  Dewing  seat  to  this  ex- 
hibition should  at  least  be  named,  for  bis 
work  in  colors  has  not  been  of  butncient 
importance  this  year  to  secure  for  him 
the  notice  which  on  general  groumU  he 
merits.  No  space  is  left  mo  for  lurihcr 
comment  on  this  ooUection,  or  for  a  ref- 
erenoe,  even,  to  the  decorative  work  of 
theseaaon,  which  in  the  itting*  of  some 


private  houses,  and  of  the  Union  League 
Club  especially,  has  been  creditable  as  a 
whole,  and  now  and  then  quite  admira> 
Ue. 

May  I  not  claim  now,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  interesting  and  successful  things 
1  have  noted  in  this  paper,  backed  as 
they  were  by  a  great  (b  al  of  fairly  com- 
petent work,  were  enough  to  outweigh 
the  mass  of  inefildency  that  aocompai^ed 
them,  and  to  warrant  us  in  the  most 
hopeful  looking  toward  a  future  near  at 
hand  ?   In  the  Loan  Exhibition  recent- 
ly opened  at  the  Metrojwlitan  Muse- 
um, moreover,  we  can  now  see  a  num- 
ber of  native  works,  almost  all  painted 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  may  note 
how  well  they  stand  their  dose  oMiaet 
with  the  finest  of  imported  pieturea.  If 
only  the  public  would  appreciate  this 
fact  and  fully  do  its  part  1    If  only  the 
people  who  now  patronize  American  art 
were  not  as  a  general  thing  those  who 
care  least  of  all  for  good  painter's  work 
as  such  I   The  time  was  when  Amer- 
icans preferred  home  work,  right  or 
wrong,  simply  because  it  vos  home 
work.   tJnfortunatdy  it  wat  then  usual- 
ly wrong.    This  fact  was  recognized  by 
some  cultivated  patrons  who  have  since 
not  cared  to  see  that  we  are  rising  to  a 
higher  level  of  achievement.  Fulluwiug 
in  their  wake  are  many  purdiasers  who 
believe  on  general  prindples  that  all  Eu- 
ropean work  must  be  good,  and  that  all 
Anmrtoan  work  must  be  second-rate. 
It  is  needless  to  explaiu  who  are  left  to 
encourage  our  own  artists, — only  the 
mass  who  buy  for  "  subject,"  and  the 
very,  very  few  who  have  courage  euougU 
to  buy  for  intrinsic  value,  and  not  for  ni^ 
taonidi^orname.  The  best  of  our  paint- 
ers have,  of  course,  a  small  but  enthu- 
siastic clientele.    Yet  I  do  not  fear  con- 
tradiction when  I  say  that,  while  as  a 
luojile  we  profess  deep  admiration  for 
the  hucst  foreign  handiwork,  the  home 
efforts  which  most  readily  sell  are  thoae 
that  least  resemble  that  handiwork  m 
either  aim  or  manner. 

M,  G.  Van  Bmuadatr. 
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ON  TH£  ACTING  OF  lAGa 


Thb  civil  war  which  ended  by  plae- 
mg  the  Pmituii  m  power,  and  middng 
OUv«r  GRoiwett  king  of  En^and  im- 
dar  the  name  of  Lord  Protector,  had 

for  one  of  its  consequences  a  solation 
of  dramatic  continuity  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish th»*;itre.  The  glories  of  the  Eliza- 
bctliau  drama,  indeed,  hud  failed  away 
rapidly  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
Imviiig  begun  to  wane  in  the  later  years 
oi  Ue  ^ther.  It  waa  ia<tlie  tnditiont 
of  tiie  atefB  that  the  break  wai  ao  mid- 
den and  so  complete. 

In  1642  the  Klizahofhan  scliool  of 
acting  came  to  an  end  with  the  corapul- 
f^ory  clfising  of  the  theatres ;  and  al- 
though only  eighteen  years  elapsed  be- 
lofe  tiwy  were  reopened,  in  that  time 
not  only  had  all  the  old  adiool  of  acton 
paaMd  nwajy  bat  with  them  had  diiap- 
peared  the  taste  which  they  had  formed. 
At  the  return  of  Charles  II.  the  thea- 
tres were  reopened  ;  but  the  ohl  English 
drama  was  not  rt;vived.  Shakespeare's 
plays,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  Jon- 
ton's,  were  not  performed.  A  new  drap 
■a  appeared  in  £n|^and,  that  known  as 
the  drama  of  the  Beetoratioa,— a  baee 
thug,  witty  bat  flimsy,  and  as  devoid  of 
real  humor  as  of  eerioos  strength  ;  and 
with  it  came  a  new  school  of  acting. 
Consequently,  when,  after  many  years 
of  smut  and  smirk,  Shakespeare's  yjlays 
b^an  to  be  performed  again,  the  actors 
were  thrown  wholly  apon  their  own  re- 
eoereee ;  they  were  without  any  gdde  to 
the  eonoeption  of  liis  charaeterk  Their 
predecessors  before  the  Commonwealth 
had  the  benefit  of  traditions  which  came, 
during  an  interval  of  little  more  than 
twenty-ti\o  years.  dire<  tly  down  from 
Shakespeare  himseli,  and  which,  but  for 
that  great  political  and  aodal  nptom- 
ing  o<  Eng^od,  would  have  remained 
■abteken  tothe  preeent  day.  The  new 


school  of  actors  were  obliged,  in  theatriiv 
al  phrase,  to  create"  the  Shakespear- 
ean characters  anew,  without  the  guid- 
anoe  of  the  dramatist,  who  in  all  oases, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  a  formative 
influence  upon  the  first  presentation  of 
his  personages  to  the  public. 

Hence  there  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
world:  for  the  traditions  of  the  stajre 
are  among  the  most  enduring  of  imma- 
terial things.  How  enduring  they  are, 
enren  as  to  minute  points,  is  shown  by 
evidence  which  is  dear  and  unmistak- 
able in  regard  to  a  trifling  piece  of  stage 
"  business  "  in  Hamlet.  In  the  scene 
of  that  tragedy  in  which  (he  second  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ghost  interrupts  the  in- 
terview between  Hamlet  and  his  mother, 
it  was  the  modem  custom,  until  Tery 
lately,  for  the  prince  to  spring  from  his 
seat  with  such  violence  as  to  throw 
down  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sittinj;. 
Now  in  1709,  Nicolas  liowe  published 
the  first  edited  collection  of  Shake- 
sjM?are's  plays  ;  and  eueh  play  ha<l  a 
frontispiece  illustrating  one  of  it.s  most 
conspicuous  scenes.  The  frontispiece 
to  Hamlet  illustrates  the  scene  in  qnee- 
tiott,  and  shows  us  Hamlet  in  an  enor- 
mous flowing  wig,  startled  out  of  his 
propriety,  and  his  chair  flung  down  in 
the  foreground.  We  thus  see  that  even 
this  little  trick  w.as  handed  down  from 
actor  to  actor,  and  held  its  {»laee  uj)on 
tlie  stage  fur  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  In  all  plays  thirt  have  kept 
tlie  stage  for  a  long  time  there  are  tra- 
ditional pointa  not  only  like  this,  but  of 
a  more  subtle  and  more  important  sort 
in  regard  both  to  character  and  action, 
which,  without  affecting  the  individual- 
ity of  the  principal  actors,  j)erpetuate 
certain  traits  and  outlines  of  the  visible 
play,  and  which  we  may  be  sure  had 
more  or  less  the  approval  of  the  author, 
many  d  them,  doubtless,  being  of  his 
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•nggestioD.  It  is  thus  that  Molieres 
and  CoitMille't  and  Badne's  dnmiM 
•re  perfonned  at  the  TMAtre  Fran9ai8. 
And  bat  for  the  intemiptioa  caused  by 
tlie  civil  war,  and  tbe  cucoess  of  the 
Puritans,  we  mny  be  sure  tlint  wo  should 
have  ha<l  Shrikt  ^pe.'ire's  own  m»tion8  of 
his  personages  liuuded  tlown  to  us  from 
actor  to  actor.  Vox  he  was  not  only 
the  author  of  his  plays  (altliougb  Mnne 
folk  will  have  it  that  they  were  writteo 
for  him  by  Baoon),  bat  an  actor  in  them : 
he  was  on  the  stage,  ready  to  give  direc- 
tion and  8ii;.'i];e8tion  to  liis  hrotlu'r  aotors 
who  a.s.sunied  the  principal  parts.  The 
loss  of  theije  traditions  is  irreparable 
and  deplorable. 

Among  the  personages  of  hit  diamaa 
who  have  taffered  by  this  loss,  and  who 
are  presented  as  he  did  not  conceive 
them,  is  Jaques  in  As  You  Like  It,  who, 
as  we  see  him  on  the  stage,  is  as  un- 
like the  Jaques  of  tbe  comedy  as  one 
man  can  be  unlike  another.  The  Jaques 
of  the  stage  is  a  sentimental  young  man, 
who  wanders  aboat  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
mooning  and  maundering  in  a  soft  and 
almost  silly  way ;  a  sweet- voiced  young 
fellow,  witli  dark  eyes  and  dark  curls, 
who  is  i)itiful  of  wounded  stags,  and 
given  to  moods  of  tender  melancholy ; 
a  moralizing  dandy,  whom  the  real 
Jaques  would  have  made  the  butt  of 
his  ridicule.  Shakespeare's  Jaques  is 
an  elderly  man  of  the  world,  a  selfish, 
captious,  crusty,  clever  cynic.  In  per- 
son he  should  be  represented  as  a  port- 
ly man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
gray  in  his  beard,  a  head  partly  bald, 
and  a  constant  sneer  upon  his  lips.  He 
had  been  a  high  liver  and  a  hard  liver ; 
so  much  ')  that  the  Duke  sharply  re- 
bukes him  tor  his  censure  of  others 
when  he  bim.self  was  open  to  severest 
censure  for  his  past  life.  The  miscon- 
ception of  his  character  is  the  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  a  misapprehenskm  of 
die  meaning  of  the  word  melancholy 
as  applied  to  him,— the  melancholy 
Jaques.**  But  Jaques's  melancholy  was 


a  sort  of  iil-nature,  a  morose  feeling  to- 
wards his  fellow-men.  Briefly,  it  was 
cynusism ;  and  this  he  shows  not  only  in 
his  act  and  speech,  but  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  which  he  gives,  Act  IV.  Scene 
i. :  "  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melan- 
choly, which  is  emulation,  nor  the  mu- 
sician's, which  is  fantastical,  nor  the 
courtier's,  which  is  proud,  nor  the  sol- 
dier's, which  is  amUtious,  nor  the  law- 
yer's, which  is  politic*  nor  the  lady's, 
which  is  nice,  nor  the  lover's,  which  is 
all  these ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  ohjects,  and  uuieed 
the  sundry  coutemplatiun  of  my  travel*., 

in  which  my  often  mminatimi  wraps 
me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness."  This 
view  id  his  character  iras  set  forth  in 
Shakespeare's  Scholar,  but  although  it 

has  since  then  been  generally  accepted 
by  critics  of  Shakespeare,  no  actor  has 
had  the  hardihoo<l  to  displace  the  tra- 
ditionary young  sentimentalist  of  the 
stage,  and  give  us  the  elderly  cynic  that 
l^mkespeare  conceived  and  wrought  out 
with  his  finest  sUlL  The  modern  stage 
tradition  as  to  Jaques  had  its  origin  at 
a  time  —  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Shakespeare's  death  —  wlien  As 
You  Like  It  began  to  come  upon  the 
stage  again,  and  when  the  word  melaa- 
oholy  had  changed  its  significaaoe.  We 
may  be  sure  that  but  for  the  civil  war 
and  the  Puritans,  tradition  would  have 
given  us  a  Jaques  of  a  very  different 
character. 

A  much  greater  —  we  Ciinnot  say 
grander    or    nobler  —  conception  of 
Shakespeare's  has  suffered  in  like  man- 
ner frcKU  the  interruption  of  the  tra^ 
dition>  of   tlie  Eliaabethan    stage.  I 
mean  lago.    It  cannot  be  that  the  lagD 
of  the  modern  stage  is,  either  in  exter- 
nal appearance  or  in  his  charactcri>tic 
traits,  the  man  who  deceived  and  bc~ 
trayed  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Othellft. 
lago,  as  Shakespeare  presents  him  to 
any  careful  and  thouglitfol  student  of 
the  tragedy,  is  entirely  unlike  the  ooarse 
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althoufrh  crafty  villain    wlio  has  lield 
po5ise»-i<)n  of  the  sta^e  from  tlic  time  of 
the  revival  of  the  Shakespearean  drama 
ntO  tha  preaent  day.  The  latter  is  * 
cmtore  of  o^oveDtioiial  and  theatrical 
traits  of  penoo  and  of  aetwn,  whom 
Shakeapeare  would  not  have  allowed  to 
occupy  the  stage  for  a  single  scene. 
Mo-t  of  the  lagos  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of    observing  —  I  cannot 
Miy  of  studying,  for  tliey  were  of  such 
rode  milking,  were  such  mere  animated 
hamaii  fomiilas,  that  thej  neither  re- 
qnred  nor  adoiitted  stud j  —  woold  not 
have  deceived  a  school-girl.  Deade- 
motia  would  have  been  far  beyond  their 
dhallow  scheminir.  and  Othello  would 
have  brushed  thcin  out  of  the  way  with 
a  back  blow  of  hi'*  maileti  hand.  Even 
the  best  of  them,  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
and  his  gifted  and  accomplished  son 
Edwin,  faUed  entirely  to  apprdiend 
Shakeepeare's  ideal  of  this  master  tiI- 
lain  of  ilia  world's  literature.  The 
worst  of  them  was  he  who  played  lago 
to  the  grcatcfst  of  Othellos,  Salvini,  on 
his  first  viiiit  to  the  United  States,  some 
eight  years  ago.    Upon  this  lago  Othel- 
lo would  have  set  his  heel  in  their  first 
iaterriew,  and  cmshed  him  ont  of  exist> 
Me  like  a  ncmome  Tenomoos  leptOe,  — 
an  insect ;  for  he  had  not  the  dignity 
of  a  TSfCahiate  animal.   And  yet  this 
act  or  merely  presented  in  a  very  com- 
plete and  much  elalKirated  way  the  com- 
mon f-tasre  conception  of  the  evil  genius 
of  the  great  tragedy.    That  conception 
is  a  sahdey  fawning,  erawling  hypocrite, 
irim^  for  some  not  very  apparent  reason, 
wisiiea  to  do  as  mueh  harm  as  he  oan, 
and  who  accomplishes  his  ends  by  un- 
KTapaloiu  lying  of  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity.   The  character  of  this  person- 
age r<-^ts  upon  the  foundations  of  malice 
and  hypocrisy  ;  and  the  object  of  those 
who  represent  him  is  to  present  an  em- 
bodiment of  malioe  and  hypocrisy,  pure 
and  aimpla.  Tha  result  is  a  Tory  azag- 
gerated  form  of  a  very  oOTunonplaoe 
ssondteL  Salvini's  aaeiant  was  qnite 


perfect  of  his  kind,  and  therefore  at- 
tained the  eminence  of  being  the  most 
iusulferablo  and  aggressively  offensive 
lago  that  ever  trod  the  stage.  He  man- 
aged in  dress  and  in  carriage,  as  well 
as  in  face,  so  to  advertise  his  malice»and 
above  all  his  hypocrisy,  that  he  was 
in  very  deed  the  most  loathsome  creat- 
ure, morally  ami  physically,  that  I  ever 
looked  upon.  Such  a  eaitiii"  lago  was 
iu  fact,  but  not  in  seeming. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  the  var 
rioos  passages  of  the  tragedy  wbidi  in- 
dicate Shakespeare's  conception  of  this 
personage  —  hardly  inferior  to  any  of 
his  creations  in  its  union  of  complexity 
and  strength,  and  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  of  all  of  them  as  ;i  type 
—  it  may  he  well  to  describe  the  real 
lago,  who,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
has  nevor  been  presented  on  the  modem 
stage. 

lago  was  a  young  man,  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  —  the  youngest  of  all 
the  men  who  figure  in  the  tragedy,  ex- 
cepting, possibly,  Roderigo.  He  says 
of  himself  that  he  has  looked  upon  the 
world  lor  four  times  seven  years.  Brave, 
aud  a  good  soldier,  he  was  also  of  that 
order  of  ainlity  which  lifts  a  man  speedi- 
ly above  his  fellows.  His  manners  and 
Us  guise  were  of  a  dashing  military 
sort ;  and  his  manner  had  a  correspond- 
ing  hluntness,  tempered,  at  times,  by 
tact  to  a  warni-hearte<l  eflusiveness,  — 
by  the  very  tact  which  prompted  the 
bluntuess.  For  that,  although  not  ex- 
actly assnmed,  was  eonsdously  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  little  malice  in  his 
oomporiUon ;  and  unless  for  some  good 
reason  he  would  rather  serve  than  injure 
those  around  him.  lie  made  himself 
liked  by  all,  aud  was  regarded  not  only 
as  a  man  <jf  great  ability  in  his  protes- 
sion  and  of  sagacity  iu  affairs,  but  as  a 
warm-hearted,  whole-soaled  "  man,  and 
the  very  prince  of  good  fellows.  Being 
all  this,  and  bemg  genial  and  sympa- 
fhetie,  he  was  eminently  popular.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  heartless,  selfish,  cold- 
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blooded,  uii[)i  incipled,  and  utterly  un- 
BcrupuloQs  Bcoiuidrel. 

It  waa  because  he  was  this  manuer  of 
man  that  he  was  ablo  to  work  that  wo- 
fn\  rain  in  wbieh  the  lore  of  Othello 
and  Desdctnona  ends, — a  ruin  which  in 
its  extremity,  however,  he  did  not  plan, 
and  did  not  at  first  desire.  In  fact,  he 
had  no  inclination  to  do  harm  to  any 
one;  he  would  not  have  gone  out  of 
hk  way  to  tread  open  a  worm,  if  it  had 
kept  out  of  hie  way,  and  been  no  bar^ 
rier  to  bis  snooess  in  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such 
lago  has  been  sofn  upon  the  stage  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  ;  there  is  no 
memory  or  record  of  hiin.  The  elder 
Booth's  lago  was  an  admimble  per> 
fonnanoe^  almost  wonderfol  in  its  foroe 
and  keeping.  I  saw  it  in  my  boyhood 
just  as  this  great  actor  was  staggering 
oil  the  stage ;  and  nothing  equal  to  it 
havp  I  ever  seen  except  Kachel's  per- 
formances. But  it  was  the  simple,  strong 
representation  of  a  hardened,  crafty  vil- 
lain, a  monster  of  hate  and  of  eroelty. 
The  dimax  of  the  whole  performance 
was  in  the  Parthian  look  which  lago,  as 
he  was  borne  off  woimded  and  in  bonds, 
gave  Othello.  —  a  Gorgon  stare,  in  which 
hate  Peenit'd  both  petrified  and  petrify- 
ing. It  was  frightful.  Edwin  Booth's 
conception  of  the  character,  although 
not  so  dear  and  strong,  is  finer,  more 
delicate,  and  more  complex.  His  lago 
is  not  externally  a  mere  hardened  vil- 
lain, but  a  super-subtle  Venetian,  who 
works  out  his  fiendish  plans  with  a  dex- 
terous lightness  of  touch  and  j^mooth 
sinuosity  of  movement  that  sugges>t  the 
transmigration  of  a  serpent  into  hnmaa 
form.  And  in  his  visage,  and  above  all 
in  his  eye,  burn  the  renom  of  lus  soul, 
which  makes  bis  laoe  at  times  look 
snake-like,  as  we  say,  —  erroneously, 
however  ;  for  the  eyes  of  a  snake  do  not 
burn  and  llash  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  their  hideous  look  because  o£  a 
dull  and  stooy  malignancy  of  expres- 
sion* Bat  even  Edwin  Booth's  Isgo^ 


although  much  finer  and  more  nearly 
consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  facts 
of  the  tragedy  than  any  other  that  is 
known  to  the  annals  of  the  stage,  is  not 
the  lago  that  Shakespeare  drew,  and 
whose  lineaments,  moral  and  physical, 
have  just  been  set  before  the  reader. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  general  failure 
to  present  this  character  truly  is  the  dis- 
position and  habit  of  the  stage  —  a  dis- 
poiition  and  habit  not  unknown  to  real 
life— -to  difiA»  mmi  mto  classes,  and 
to  regard  them  individually  as  the  em- 
bodiment  of  some  one  passion,  or  mo- 
tive, or  type  of  character.  lago  ts  a 
crafty  liypoerito ;  and  therefore  the 
stage  has  sought  to  set  before  us  his 
hypocrisy  and  his  craft  in  such  a  man- 
ner  that  Uiey  in  comUnatkm  are  lagOb 
The  best  Isgo  of  the  modern  stage  is 
hypocrisy  and  craft  embodied,  and  he  ia 
nothing  else.  Now  the  truth  is  that  the 
embodiment  of  such  a  simple  combina- 
tion of  moral  bareness  and  mental  sub- 
tlety was  not  in  blmkespeare's  mind, 
and  is  a  quite  impossible  agent  and  ele- 
ment ot  the  confuskm  and  disaster  of 
the  tragedy. 

The  most  strongly  marked  external 
traits  of  Shakespeare's  lago,  the  l&gQ 
who  was  known  in  Venice  and  rose 
rapidly  in  general  favor  there,  were  hon- 
esty and  a  warm  heart :  honesty  of  the 
Idnd  whidi  is  notably  ont^oken  and 
trustworthy;  warmtk  of  heart  whkdi 
seems  to  have  sympathy  lor  all  men, 
not  only  in  all  their  hopes  and  sorrows, 
but  in  all  their  little  likings  and  small 
personal  vanities.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  such  a  man  was  popular  and  got  on 
in  the  world,— that  he  was  in  tteww  with 
the  best  and  greatest?  For  he  was  not 
a  mere  fiatterer,  however  skillful.  Tho 
most  marked  trait  in  this  bold  soldier's 
character  (ti>  all  eyes  but  one)  was  his 
good  faith.  As  if  with  a  premonition  of 
the  coming  misconception  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  creature,  and  to  put  his 
seeming  cbaraoter  beyond  misappMheik- 
sioii|  Shakespeaie  applies  the  epilhst 
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"  hont'st  "  to  him  no  less  than  sixteen 
tim»»s  itt  tilt;  course  of  the  tragedy. 
Such  a  deiicriptiou  —  we  may  almost 
Mj  such  a  kbeling  —  of  another  of  his 
parionafM  is  not  lo  be  found  in  all  the 
—Ititode  that  throng  tiiroiij^  his  thirty- 
wen  dramas.  And  this  is  the  more 
WOtihj  of  note  because  in  the  Italian 
llocy  ont  of  which  the  play  was  made 
there  is  no  hint  of  this  trait  of  lago's 
character,  nor  irxletd  of  iiny  of  liis  com- 
plex moral  and  mental  coustitution. 
He  is  nhiolotely  and  esdnitYely  Shake- 
■peaie's  oonoeption.  His  trastworthi- 
■esB,  because  of  his  truthful  nature  snd 
his  warm  and  friendly  heart,  is  the  at- 
tractive trait  of  his  character  tcr  those 
aroand  him  up  to,  and  even  past,  the 
catastrophv  which  his  cruelly  indifferent 
selfishness  brings  about.  Othello,  after 
be  has  killed  Desdemona,  pauses  in  his 
agoDjr  to  eaU  his  tormentor  and  destiej- 
er  **my  frumd^  honest,  honest  Isgo." 
All  the  prindpal  personages  of  the  trag- 
edt]r»  Deademona  and  Cassio  included, 
thus  regard  him  ;  although  Cassio,  him- 
self a  soldier,  is  raoKt  impresse<I  by  lugo's 
personal  bravery  and  military  ability. 
In  speaking  of  liim,  he  not  being  pres< 
SBt,  the  lieutenant  calls  him  "  the  bold 
lagOy"  and  in  his  presenoe  says  to  Des- 
deoiMia  that  she  may  relish  him  more 
in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar."  But 
Othello  was  chiefly  attracted  by  his  hon- 
esty and  kindly  nature.  He  speaks  of 
him  to  the  Senate  as  a  man  "of  hon- 
fejty  and  trust,"  calls  him  "most  hon- 
est," says  he  is  of  exceeding  honesty," 
and  indeed  shows  in  all  his  converHh 
Ikm  with  him  his  absolute  unquestioning 
relianoe  upon  his  good  faith,— a  good 
Isath  which  is  not  mere  unoontaminated 
purity  from  deceit,  but  an  active,  benev- 
olent honesty  which  seeks  the  best  good 
of  others. 

For  loving  kindness  was  hardly  less 
than  honesty  an  attractiTe  feature  of 
]ifo*s  character.  Othello  constantly 
ipeoks  of  the  kve  that  he  finds  hi  his 
''■Miiiit*  His  qrmputhlia  ara  always 


ready,  always  manifest.  When  Cassio 
is  involved  in  the  brawl,  Othello,  in  the 
first  outburst  of  his  wrath,  says,  — 

"  Honut  lago,  that  look'U  dead  with  gritving^ 
Spssk,  who  began  this  ?  On  ihjr  ioM,  I  ehaigs 
Ums.'* 

The  man  deceived  even  his  wife ;  for 
she,  spcjiking  the  next  day  to  Desdemoua 
of  Cassio's  disgrace,  says,  — 

"  I  wamnt  it  gharM  my  biulMuid 
As  if  the  ease  were  lus.** 

Now  it  is  plaiu  that  lago  had  no  partic- 
ular reason  m  oooasiMi  to  deceive  his 
wifo  on  this  point  He  merely  showed 
to  her  what  be  showed  to  eveiybody,  a 
readiness  to  sympathize  with  the  joys  uid 
sorrows  and  wishes  of  those  around  him. 
Emilia,  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  woman 
of  experiences,  wlio  knew  her  husband 
better  than  many  wives  know  theirs,  is 
yet  imposed  upon  by  this  surface  warmth 
and  shin<leep  glow  of  his  character.  It 
is  not  until  the  climax  of  the  trsgedy 
that  even  she  is  undeceived. 

In  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  ao> 
quaintances  lago  was  not  merely  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  natured  one, 
after  the  semblance  of  ordinary  honesty 
and  good  nature.  These  traits  were 
salient  in  him ;  they  distinguished  him 
from  other  men.  And  they  were  his 
noted  peculiariUes  of  character  among 
his  acquaintances  I'>nf/  yjore  he  had  anjf 
temptation  to  reveal  his  real  and  iimtt 
wa/ur«,  which,  until  the  temptation  came, 
was  possibly  but  half  known  to  himself. 
That  temptation  was  the  elevation  of 
Cassio  to  the  lieutenancy,  —  this  liou- 
tenaa<7  being  a  place  second  in  rank  to 
that  of  a  general  ofllcer. 

For  this  honest»  wann-hearted»  effa- 
nvely  ^mpathetic  man  was  a  soldier  of 
such  approved  valor  and  capacity,  and 
80  highly  regank'd,  that  when  the  lieu- 
tenant-generalship was  vacant,  notable 
men  of  Venice  concerned  theni>>elves  to 
have  the  young  oilicer  promoted  to  the 
place;  for  which  thejmade  personal  sutt 
to  Othello,  —  an  incident  which  in  itself 
shows  not  only  Isgo*s  militaiy  distino- 
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tion,  but  his  success  in  attaching;  others 
to  his  inft^rests.  And  Shakespeare,  as 
if  to  put  the  full  complement  of  lago'a 
peraoDal  gifts  beyond  a  qoMtioii  (he 
gives  to  logo's  eharaeter  e  particttltri^ 
of  description  aa  rare  as  that  which 
ho  gives  to  Imogen's  beauty),  makes 
Otlicllo  say  of  liim  tliat  ho  knows  all 
qu:ilities,  witl)  a  h-arui  d  spirit  of  human 
dealings."  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a 
man  of  ffliAkespesre's  making,  except 
Hamlet,  who  is  set  before  as  as  possese- 
ing  the  manifold  personal  gifts,  accom- 
plish men  t«,  and  attractions  which  won 
for  I.Tjo  vnch  distinction  and  such  favor 
in  the  iiighest  society  of  Venice. 

As  to  the  make  of  him,  aiul  what  ho 
really  was,  lago  by  a  very  evident  spe- 
cial design  of  the  dramatist  reveals  him- 
self  folly  in  the  first  soene.  After  setting 
forth  tho  promotion  of  Cassio  as  the 
cause  of  his  ill-will  to  Othello,  and  ex- 
pressing liis  contemj)t  for  such  lionest 
knaves  (that  is,  merely  such  honest 
serving-men)  as  do  their  duty  for  duty's 
sake,  he  says,  — 

"  Others  there  «re 
Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  viaagea  of  duty* 
K€<  p  y<  t  their  hearts  attending  on  ttiemwlvea, 

And,  throwiiif;  Imt  shown  of  si  rvicp      tlioir  lord*, 
Do  well  thrive  bj^  them,  and  vrheu  they  have  lin'd 
their  coats 

Do  theiiistlvc's  homagie.  Thase  fellows  havtsomt 

•oui; 

And  such  a  on*  I  do  prates  nyssH'* 

And  again,  in  his  soliloqaj  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  he  shows  ns  the  same 
selfish,  unscropnlons  nature,  bnt  no  dis- 
position to  malioe^  or  even  to  needless 
miscliief,  —  only  a  cruel  heart k-ssness. 
Eveu  the  Koderigos  of  the  world  would 
have  remained  unharmed  by  him,  unless 
he  could  have  gained  something  by  their 
injury.  The  very  man  who  **  makes  a 
corner  **  in  stocks  or  in  provisions,  hj 
wliich  he  ruins  the  acqoaintance  with 
whom  he  dined  yesterday,  and  brings 
unknown  widows  and  children  to  want, 
is  not  freer  from  per>onal  malice  to- 
wards his  victims  than  lago  was  from 
ill-wiU  towards  his.  He  would  much 
rather  have  attained  his  ends  hy  doing 
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them  a  Rervice.  But  let  a  worm  or  a 
friend  bar  his  way,  and  he  would  rack 
and  rend  the  one  just  as  quickly  and 
eooUj  as  he  wonid  crash  the  other. 

S<Mne  other  traits  of  Iago*s  diaraeier, 
which  are  manifested  inoident^dly,  nota- 
bly a  certain  coarseness,  and  a  lack  of 
any  tenderness  or  sentiment  towards 
women,  f)r  any  faith  even  in  tht?  best 
of  them,  I  pass  by  with  mere  allusion  ; 
althoogh  tlwBe  whidi  I  have  partioi- 
larly  mentioned  are  made  hy  Shike- 
speare,  with  a  great  master's  subtleness 
and  tmth,  marked  dements  in  the  eon- 
position  of  such  a  man. 

In  the  creation  of  lago  the  author  of 
Othello  had,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
no  help  or  hint  from  the  story  oot  of 
which  he  made  hb  tragedy,  nor  from 
any  precedent  play,  so  fisr  as  we  know, 
—  a  rare  isolation  and  originality  in 
Shakespeare's  personages.    The  lago  of 
the  Italian  story  is  a  coarse,  common- 
place villain,  who  differs  from  Shake- 
speare's lago  in  this  very  point  that  he 
it  a  morose,  malicious  creatnre.  His 
soul  is  full  of  hatred ;  he  hoi  the  innate 
spontaneous  malignity  which  some  crit- 
ics have  found  in  lagOi  and  have  attrib- 
uted to  the  creative  powers  of  Shake- 
speare, but  which  Shakosj)oare'3  crea- 
tion is  entirely  and  noUibly  without. 

It  was  no  mere  villain,  however  black, 
no  mere  embodiment  of  cruelty,  bow* 
ever  fiendish,  that  Shakespeare  saw  in 
his  idea  of  lago.    In  tliat  conception 
and  in  its  working  out  he  had  a  much 
more  instructing,  if  not  iri'^tructive,  pur- 
pose.    Such  a  pur()Ose  ho  seldom  seems 
to  have ;  nor  does  his  own  feeling  to- 
ward his  evil  creatores  manifest  itself 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  then 
slightly  and  by  implication.    But  tipon 
lago  he  manif&stly  looked  with  loathing 
and  with  horror,  although  he  spent  upon 
hitn  the  utmost  powers  of  his  creative 
art.    In  lago  Shakespeare  has  present- 
ed a  character  that  could  not  have  es- 
caped Ins  observation ;  for  it  b  of  not 
uncommon  oceunence  except  in  one  of 
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its  elements,  —  ntter  aiMcniimloiuaien. 
But  for  this,  lago  would  be  a  npresenta- 

live  type,  —  representative  of  the  gifted, 
^hemiii<;.  phui-iUle,  and  pushing  man, 
who  p'ts  (in  l»y  the  serial  art  known  as 
making  friends.    'i\ni>  man  is  often  met 
filtti  in  aociety.   Sometinies  he  is  an 
s4T«iitiirer,  like  logo,  but  most  commoo- 
Ij  be  is  not;  and  that  be  should  be  so  is 
oot  neoessary  to  the  perfection  of  his 
charaet^i'r.  The  ditference  in  their  social 
conduct  between  him  and  a  ijenuine  man 
i*  that  this  one  is  simply  himself,  and 
iortns  friend.«'hips  (not  too  many)  with 
tho«e  whom  he  likes  and  those  who,  tak- 
isf  him  as  they  find  him,  like  him; 
while  the  other  lays  himself  out  to  make 
friends,  doiog  so  not  always  with  the  di- 
rect and  spedfie  purpose  of  establishing 
a  M)cial  connection,  but  because  it  is  liis 
nature  to,     the  sea  monster  which  pr»'y.s 
upf»n  it>  own  kind  throws  out  its  alluring 
fanit  which  \a  part  of  itself,  whether  there 
are  fellow-fish  in  sight  or  not   This  b 
not  only  his  way  of  getting  on,  bat  his 
way  of  going  tbroogh  Hfe.   He  acoom- 
piishes  his  purpose  somewhat  by  flat- 
tery, of  course,  but  less  by  direct  flattery 
tli&u  by  an  ever-springing  symputhy,  and 
a  readiiie^^s  to  help  others  in  th<!  little  af- 
^urs  in  which  their  vanity  or  their  pleas- 
are  is  concerned.  Sympathy  in  purposes 
sad  tastes  is  the  finest,  subtlest,  most  in- 
iidioas  flattery;  the  lack  of  it  repels 
shallow  souls  and  thoughtless  minds  as 
iurelv  as  a  rock  will  torn  aside  a  slial- 
low  brook,  —  and  how  many  men  are 
thtrre  who  are  not  sh:i!lnw.  aiid  who  do 
think  ?    A-s  to  hi  ipfuine^s,  you  may  Ihj 
ready  to  watch  with  men  when  they  are 
sack,  to  fight  for  them  when  they  ere  in 
peril,  to  relioTe  them  whan,  tliey  are 
h  truaUe ;  but  if  you  are  eareless  about 
tteir  little  vanities  and  their  little  pleas- 
ares,  you  will  be  set  down  by  most  of 
tb»»m  as  ill-natured,  selfish,  and  cold- 
h*;artc<I.    The  opportunities  of  doing 
real  ?Nervice  are  rare ;  the  union  of  op- 
portunity and  ability  is  still  rarer ;  but 
ercfy  day  brings  oeeasion  to  gratify  the 
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prurience  of  your  neighbor's  canity  by 
the  tickling  of  direet  flattery,  or  to  soothe 
it  with  the  soft  caress  of  seeming  sym- 
pathy. The  men  who  become  popular, 
the  women  who  achieve  social  success 
(except  by  the  brute  force  of  sheer 
money),  are  not  those  who  are  ready  to 
▼isit  the  Istherlees  and  the  widow  in 
thdr  afllkstion,  who  haTO  in  their 
hearts  that  chnrity  which  seeketh  not  it 
own,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  but  which 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
liopeth  all  things,  cii'lureth  all  thini^s; 
they  are  rather  they  who  do  seek  their 
own,  and  who  think  much  evil,  but  who 
are  ready  to  minister  to  the  vanity  and  to 
serve  the  interests  of  those  around  them. 
And  ehiefly  they  are  the  former ;  for  not 
only  are  opp<Htanities  of  service,  even  in 
small  matters,  comparatively  rare,  but  the 
memory  of  servij-e,  substantial  although 
it  be,  is  not  f«  d  upon  dnily,  likt;  tli^:  words 
and  sympathetic  acts  that  are  so  hun- 
grily swallowed  into  the  bottomless  maw 
of  human  vanity.  He  who  once  pro- 
moted his  friend's  interest  in  a  serious 
matter  is  less  sure  of  being  remembered 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude  than  he  who 
daily  burns  sweet-smt'lling  incense  be- 
fore his  nostrils.  Theifforc,  if  you 
would  get  on,  if  you  would  make  to 
yourc^elf  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness,— as,  if  you  are  provi- 
dent, yon  will,  —  if  yon  would  become 
popular,  flatter ;  flatter  in  every  way, 
by  word  and  deed ;  flatter  everybody, 
without  discrimination.  For  although 
this  ouulit  to  make  your  j)raise  actually 
worthie>s,  even  as  flattery,  the  number 
of  those  who  will  remember  any  thing  el  ^e 
than  this  sign  of  your  good-will  to  them 
and  their  pleasure  while  they  were  in  the 
company  of  such  a  werm-hearted  and 
truly  i^preciative  person  a^  y<  m  are  will 
be  so  small  that  in  reckoning  the  social 
forces  which  you  have  to  man<euvre 
tlit'V  net  fl  not  1>«:  counted.  Nor  !»-t  your 
lluUcry  stop  with  words,  lie  ready  to 
further  all  the  little  projects  of  your  ac- 
quaintanoes  in  which  their  personal  van* 
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ity  is  involved.  Help  your  stupid,  pom- 
pous, auibiiious  friend  to  a  place  on  u 
oommi^ee  that  will  bring  hia  iiame  into 
print  in  a  deainble  connection.  Do  aU 
you  can  to  make  the  receptiont  of  hi* 
awkward,  vulgar,  overdressed  wife  brill- 
iant, and  —  yet  more  important  —  do  all 
that  you  can  to  make  her  believe  that 
they  an-  hrilliaiit.  If  to  such  charmiujj 
social  4ualiLiec>  you  cuu  add  a  reputatiou 
for  candor  and  good  finth,  which  yon 
can  do  yoor  art,  if  yon  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  sodal  honors,  and  in  which 
you  will  ho  aided  by  the  readiness  of 
people  to  believe  in  the  candor  of  snch 
an  appreciative  and  sym|)athoiic  person 
as  you  are,  —  you  will  attain  the  height 
of  popularity,  and  find  all  around  you 
ready  to  promote  yoor  interesta  and  r»> 
joice  in  yoor  good  fortune.  Ton  will 
have  made  everyl>ody  your  friend. 

This  sort  of  friend-maker  is,  as  I  have 
said,  common  enough  ;  but  ho  rarely  at- 
tains perfection,  bi:cause  he  is  rarely  able 
to  prevent  his  own  personal  likings  and 
didildngs  from  influencing  his  conduct 
in  acme  degree,  and  dulling  the  flavor 
of  his  flattery,  or  checMng  the  effusive- 
ness of  bis  sympathy.  He  has,  how- 
ever, one  quality  in  which  he  is  com- 
plete :  he  is  thoroughly  selfish,  —  to 
the  bottom  of  his  soul.  Amid  all  his 
good-fellowship,  his  couTiviality,  with  all 
Ilis  heartiness  of  manner,  his  cheering 
speeches,  and  lus  ready  sympathy,  he 
has  a  sharp  outlook  for  his  own  interest. 
The  <me  constant  thouglit  of  his  life  is 
to  get  on.  This  man  who  falls  iji  with 
yonr  hutiior.  who  slajis  you  O'lorally,  if 
not  physiuiUy)  ou  the  back,  who  makes 
yon  feel  so  well  satisfied  with  yourself, 
and  who  is  so  ready  to  help  you,  if  not 
to  that  which  yon  really  need,  to  that 
which  yon  vainly  fsncy,  —  if  not  to  the 
favor  of  DcBdemona,  to  that  of  Bianca, 
has  a  single  eye  to  his  own  advantage 
and  his  own  profit.  Watch  him,  and  see 
how  he  prospers.  See  how,  although  he 
makes  friends  of  all,  he  attadies  himself 
to  the  powerful,  the  rich,  the  SQOoessfnl ; 
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but  chieflv  see  how  he  uses  all,  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  small,  for  his  own  ad- 
vaucement.  Watch  him  closely  enough, 
and  you  will  discover  that  this  genial 
fellow,  who  radiates  hmng-kiodness,  is 
at  heart  stonily  indifferent  to  anything 
but  self. 

It  was  this  kind  of  man  that  Shake- 
speare chose  as  the  type  of  >uprrmest 
villainy.    Uis  lago  is  first  auil  chietiy 
the  most  popular  young  man  in  VeideSb 
He  has  assiduously  made  himself  so» 
because  he  knows  that  all  his  abUity 
(which  he  does  not  in  the  least  oveitals) 
will  not  help  him  on  so  ranch  as  popu* 
larity  will ;  and  that  popularity  brings 
not  only  success  in  the  long  run,  but 
immediate  opportunities  of  gain,  lie 
makes  friends  eveiywhsre, — with  the 
great  ones  of  the  state,  hot  no  less  with 
the  Roderigos.    He  wins  everybody  to 
trust  him,  in  matters  good  and  bad  in- 
differently, that  their  confidence  may 
be  his  proliu 

Thus  far  lago's  character  is  one  not 
rare  in  any  society  nor  at  any  time.  Yet 
it  has  been  misapprehended;  and  the 
cause  of  its  misi^preheiiMon  is  the  one 
element  in  which  it  Is  peculiar.  lago 
is  troubled  with  no  scruples,  absolutely 
none.    He  has  intellectutd  perct?ptions 
of  riglit  and  wrong,  but  he  is  utterly 
without  the  moral  sense.    He  lias  but 
one  guide  of  coadoct,  —  self  •interest. 
It  is  often  said  of  men  that  th«r  mUs^ 
motive  is  self-interest,  and  that  they 
are  unsornindous.    But,  fortunately  for 
the  world,  men  who  are  wholly  with- 
out scruples,  and  who  know  no  o'her 
guide  of  conduct  than  self-iuterest,  are 
so  very  rare  that  few  of  us  have  ifae 
opportunity  of  obstfving  sodi  a  ouui. 
Very  selfish  and  very  unscmpulous  men 
we  may  all  see.   We  may  suffer  from 
them  ourselve«i,  and  if  we  do  not  we 
may  loathe  them  for  their  cruel  ilii-ro- 
gard  of  the  interests  and  the  happiness 
of  others,  when  these  clash  with  their 
interests  or  their  pleasures.   But  sd- 
most  aU  snch  men  have  a  limit,  if  not  to 
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their  .M  lfishnoss,  at  least  to  their  moral 
uiJscrupu!uu>iH-ss.  Tlu'V  will  be  very 
bol«l  arnl  very  di'-re^^'anllnl  of  rii^ht  and 
wrong  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that 
may  be  nmt  Uia  Tanithing  point  of  inonJ 
MBse.  But  there  ii «  degree  of  morml 
tedc]e«nen  at  which  they  stop;  and 
the  OOBMqmnce  frequently  is  failure  and 
w>metimes  niin,  —  failure  and  ruin  which 
mi^ht  have  been  turmd  into  success  l»v 
pushing  past  the  scrupk',  ami  disregard- 
ing every  things  everything  but  the  ielf- 
kh  end  in  view.  Well  lor  the  world's 
p«eee  that  it  ia  ao.  For  if  to  ahilitj  a 
Ban  nnitea  thorough  unscrupnlotiBneM} 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  evil  he  may  do ; 
absolutely  iu»ih\  except  the  limit  which 
is  put  by  tiie  end  (tt  /lim. 

Now  to  his  ability,  his  popular  man- 
MiBthiarepatationfor  hooMty  and  ooor* 
age^  and  hia  aapreme  aelfiahneu  lago 
added  the  great  aooomplishment  of  com- 
plete vill:iiiiy,  an  abaolote  iodifferwice 
to  ri^ht  unil  wront;.    Tt  was  mere  in- 
difference,   ile  had  no  special  prefer- 
ence for  wrong  doing.    If  by  doing 
right  be  could  have  prospered  as  well 
aa  bj  doing  wrong,  he  wonU  have  done 
figh^beeanM  nght  doing  ia  moro  te- 
^eo^hle  and  popohv  and  leas  troable- 
aone  than  wrong  doing.    But  for  right 
and  WTonp  in  themselves  he  h:ul  neither 
like  nor  dislike,  and  there  was  im  limit 
to   the  degree  of  wrong  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  to  attain  lua  ends, — this  fd- 
loir  <tf  exeeeding  honesty,  who  Itoew  sll 
qniKtif  with  a  discerning  spirit,  and 
wboae  daOy  life  was  an  expression  of 
love  and  sympathy.    And  his  capacity 
of   evil  waj*  pa.s»ive  as  wcd  as  active. 
He  did  not  quite  like  it  (for  some  unex- 
plained reason)  that  there  was  reason 
to  Mspeot  Us  wife  with  Othello ;  bat 
j«C  he  had  home  the  scandal  pmdently, 
lest  reaentaient  might  interfere  with  his 
promotion.   But  wheu  Ca-sio  was  made 
bis  general's  lieutenan;  the  di-appointed 
coolly  r»^  kon»  '1  th*-  fact  a-,  one  of 
tii#'    rooiivea  of  his  aciiou.     Uis  main 
purp^jse,  howev«r,  indaad  his  <mly  real 


purpose,  was  to  ruin  Cassio  and  <;ot  his 
place.  As  the  readit-st  way  and  the 
most  thoron<;h  way  of  ruirnnw  Cassio 
was  to  ruin  Desdemona  with  him,  well, 
Desdemooa  most  be  mined,  and  there 
an  end ;  no  more  words  about  the  mat- 
ter. But  her  ruin  in  this  way  most 
surely  involve  her  death  at  Othello's 
handr*.  Well,  then  she  must  Ix-  mur- 
dered by  her  husband  ;  that 's  all.  Hut 
this  would  torture  Othello.  No  matter. 
All  the  better,  perhaps,  —  serve  htm 
right  for  preferring  that  theorizing  mili- 
tary dandy  to  the  place  which  belonged 
to  a  better  soldier. 

I«go,  however,  had  no  thoui;ht  of 
driving  Othello  to  suicide.  Far  from 
it.  Had  he  supposed  the  train  he  laid 
would  have  exploded  in  that  catastro- 
phe, he  would  at  least  have  sought  his 
end  by  other  means.  For  Othello  was 
necessaiy  to  him.  He  wanted  the  lieop 
tenancy,  and  he  was  willing'  to  ruin  a 
regiment  of  Cassios,  and  to  cause  all 
the  senators'  daui:hters  in  Venice  to  be 
smothered,  if  that  were  necessary  to  his 
end.  Bat  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
stepped  oat  of  his  path  to  do  them  the 
slightest  injacy ;  nay,  rather  would  have 
done  them  some  little  service,  said  some 
pretty  th'iwj,  sliown  some  attaching  sym- 
pathy, that  would  have  been  an  item  in 
the  sum  of  his  popularity.  There  is  no 
mistaking  Shakespeare's  intention  in  the 
delineation  of  this  diaracter.  He  meant 
him  for  a  most  attractive,  popular,  good- 
natored,  selfish,  cold-blooded,  utterly 
onscmptdous  scoundrel.  The  fact  that 
pains  are  taken  to  show  us  that  his  very 
wile  up  to  the  la>t  had  confidence  not 
only  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  suspicions  of  her 
(whwh  she  well  knew),  in  his  good  faith 
to  OtiMllo,  can  have  but  one  meaning 
and  one  purpose. 

As  to  the  presentation  of  Ta^'o  on  the 
st:i_"-.  the  indieations  are  tli  if  it  should 
b'r  rnewhat  in  I'uU  wi-^e  :  lli-»  njak«*- 
up  ati<l  cr^tume  should  be  tliat  of  a 
dashing  young  military  officer.    In  the 
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first  act  he  should  wear  velvet  and  lace. 
In  the  .second,  when  ho  lands  from  the 
.ship,  lio  should  be  in  armor,  —  breast- 
plate and  back-piece,  cuirasses,  vant- 
biM,  and  gorget,  which  he  should  retain 
throngboQt  this  act;  nor  afterwards 
should  he  be  without  a  marked  military 
exterior.  His  manner  and  l)earing  should 
be  reninrkable  for  ease,  frankii('s<5.  :in<l 
an  ovi-rtlovvin*;  kindness;  and  in  jmrtic- 
ulur  he  should  be  gay  iu  a  soldierly 
and  slightly  blnat  fisshion.  He  shonUl 
seem  to  carry  the  lightest  heart  of  all 
the  personages  oC  the  drama,  and  should 
be  the  last  one  of  them  whom  a  spectator 
uninformed  as  to  the  nature  and  story 
of  tlir  iiluy  would  .suppose  to  have  an 
evil  design  or  a  sellish  purpose,  but,  on 
the  coDtrary,  the  one  whom  such  a  per- 
son  would  pick  out  as  the  warmest 
hearted,  thfe  most  trustworthy,  and  the 
merriest  of  them  all.  His  manner  to- 
ward.s  Othello  should  be  that  of  a  sub- 
ordinate to  a  heroic  superior  whom  he 
loves  :ihnosL  wijrships.  To  Desde- 
mona  he  bhoukl  bear  himself  with  a 
mlxtare  of  deference,  admiratioD,  and 
coarse  masculine  cynicism.  To  Casuo 
he  should  behaye  like  a  brother  in  arms, 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  slight  ex- 
cess of  deference  to  his  superior  olRcer, 
indicative  of  the  jealousy  that  rankle**  in 
his  bosom.  To  Emilia  he  should  carry 
liimself  with  a  blunt  and  overtop{>iug 
marital  good-nature.  And  he  should 
avoid  all  side  glancee  ol  spite  and  hate 
and  susiMdon;  and  e»ept  when  he  is 
quite  alone,  and  communing  with  him- 
self, no  one  either  off  the  stage  or  on  it 
.shouhl  st'c  the  sli;;hte!,t  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  he  is  a  villaiu,  or  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  gayety  and  good- 
nature. It  is  worthy  of  reoutfk  that  in 
the  carousal  scene,  in  the  h^;inning  ol 
the  second  act,  he  is  the  gayest  of  all. 
He  alone  sings  a  drinking-song ;  and 
soon  again  he  sings  a  jolly  ballad.  His 
is  the  only  singing  voice  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  drumu,  except  poor  Dcs- 


demona's.  His  distinguishing  external 
traits  are  sincerity,  warmth  of  heart, 
and  a  Hght-heart«Ml,  soldierly  gayety. 
His  utter  baseness  and  cold  cruelty  of 
soul  should  appear  in  the  heartiness  and 
simplksity  of  his  manner  in  the  scenes  in 
which  he  tempts  and  tortures  Othello, 
and  in  the  quick  alternation  between  his 
friendly  and  sympathetic  interviews  with 
Ko<lerigo  and  Cassio  and  his  killing  the 
one  and  wounding  the  other.  Both  these 
murders  (murders  in  intent)  were,  how- 
ever,  merely  to  remove  in  the  quickest 
and  sorest  way  obstades  to  his  purpose. 
His  only  exhibition  of  personal  malice  is 
in  the  killing  his  wife,  who  is  the  chief 
cause  of  tin*  final  failure  of  hi.**  schemes. 
He  does  uoi  .slay  Iut  with  any  purpo.se 
of  avenging  her  imputed  dishouor  of 
him  with  the  Moor;  there  is  no  sndi 
likeness  between  even  the  sarsge  sides 
of  their  natures.  He  rather  had  sub- 
mitted to  that  wrong  in  politic  silence, 
willing  to  ncc*'pt  it  as  one  of  the  Steps  in 
his  promotion. 

This  is  the  lago  that  Shakespeare 
drew,— a  man  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
whom  we  all  have  oiken  seen,  moving 
through  society  and  making  friends  on 
every  side,  and  who  yet  at  bottom  ia 
utterly  selfish,  stony-hearted,  and  grasp- 
ing. The  dramatist  added  to  the  traits 
of  this  common  type  only  the  element 
of  absolute  uuscrupulousuess,  which,  al- 
though rare,  is  possibly  not  so  rare  aa 
the  course  of  events  might  lead  ns  to 
suppose.  The  moral  of  lago's  part  in 
the  tragedy  is :  Distrust  the  man  whose 
peculiar  faculty,  or  chief  desire,  is  to 
make  friends.  He  is  likely  to  be  selfish  ; 
and  if  selfish  he  needs  only  temptation 
and  opportunity  to  be  a  scoundreL 

There  is  but  one  difflcnlly  abont  tida 
presentatkm  of  lago.  I  am  indined  to 
think  that  the  average  modem  theatre- 
goer would  regard  it  as  a  tame  and 
spiritless  performance :  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  actor  is  to  please  the  aver- 
age theatre  goer. 

INekard  €fmi  WkUu 
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Isabel  had  not  seen  much  of  Ma- 
dame Merle  siDoe  her  nuurriage,  this  lady 
baYing  indulged  in  Sequent  abaenoes 
from  Rome.  At  one  time  abe  had  spmt 

nx.  months  in  England ;  at  another  she 
had  passed  a  porfion  of  a  winter  in  Par- 
w.  She  had  niado  numerous  visiti>  to 
distant  frieii«l>.  ainl  i^ave  couut*,'n:tiR-o 
to  the  idea  that  for  the  future  she  should 
be  a  leas  inveterate  Boman  than  in  the 
past.  As  she  had  been  invetwale  in 
Ae  past  only  in  the  sense  of  oonstantl  j 
having  an  apartment  in  one  ol  the  sun- 
niest gaps  of  the  Pincian.  —  an  apart- 
ment which  often  stood  empty,  —  this 
snggested  a  [)ro.«[K*ot  of  almost  constant 
absence,  a  (ianiicr  which  Isabel  at  one 
period  had  beeu  much  inclined  to  de- 
plore. Familiaritj  had  modified  in  some 
digree  her  first  imprearioo  of  Madame 
Mwle,  bnt  it  had  not  essentially  altered 
it ;  there  was  still  a  kind  of  wonder  of 
admiration  in  it.  Madame  Merle  was 
armed  at  all  {>oints ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
»ee  a  person  so  complftely  o(juipped  for 
the  social  battle.  She  ciirried  her  flag 
discreetly,  bat  her  weapons  were  pol- 
iahed  steel,  and  she  nsed  them  with  a 
skill  which  stmck  Isabel  as  more  and 
more  that  of  a  TeCeran.  She  was  never 
wmarjt  never oTORMune  with  disgust;  she 
never  appeare<l  to  need  rest  or  consola- 
tion. She  had  her  own  ideas ;  shf  had 
of  old  cx{)osed  a  great  many  of  thcni 
to  Isabel,  who  knew  also  that  under  an 
appearaaee  of  extreme  self-emitrol  her 
bighJy-caltivated  friend  eoneealed  a  rich 
mnaihillty.  But  her  will  was  mistress 
of  her  life:  there  was  something  brilliant 
in  the  way  she  ki'pt  going.  It  was  as  if 
•he  had  h  arned  the  secret  of  it, —  as  if 
the  art  of  lift*  \v»  rc  some  clever  trick 
that  she  hud  guessed.  Isabel,  as  she 
ljen»c'li  grew  older,  became  acquainted 


with  revulsions,  with  di-iijiist ;  there  were 
days  when  the  world  looked  black,  and 
she  asked  herself  with  some  peremptori- 
ness  what  it  was  that  she  was  pretending 
to  live  for.  Her  old  habit  had  been  to 
live  by  enthusiasm,  to  fall  in  love  with 
suddenly-perceived  possibilities^  with  the 
idea  of  a  new  attempt.  As  a  young  girl, 
she  used  to  i)roc»'f'd  from  one  little  ex- 
altation to  the  other;  there  were  scarce- 
ly any  dull  places  between.  But  Ma- 
dame Merle  had  suppressed  enthusiasm ; 
she  fell  in  love  nowadays  with  nothing; 
she  lived  entirely  by  reason,  by  wisdom. 
There  were  hours  when  Isal)el  would 
have  given  anything  for  lessons  in  this 
art ;  if  Madame  Merle  had  been  near, 
she  would  have  made  an  ajipeal  to  her. 
She  had  become  aware,  more  than  he- 
fore,  ot  the  advantage  of  being  like  that, 
— of  having  made  erne's  self  a  firm  su> 
face,  a  sort  of  corselet  of  silver.  Bnt, 
as  I  say,  it  was  not  till  the  winter,  dur- 
ing which  we  lately  renewed  a(  <[naint* 
ance  with  our  heroine,  that  Madame 
iSferle  made  a  contimioiis  stay  in  Rome. 
I.sahel  now  saw  more  of  her  than  she 
had  done  since  her  marriage  ;  but  by 
this  time  Isabers  needs  and  inclinatious 
had  considerably  changed.  It  was  not 
at  present  to  Madame  Merle  that  she 
would  have  applied  for  uistruction  ;  she 
had  lost  the  desire  to  know  this  lady's 
ch'ver  trick.  If  l^he  had  troubles  she 
must  kt  ep  them  to  iierself,  and  if  life 
wa-s  (lillicnlt  it  would  not  make  it  easier 
to  confess  herself  Iteaten.  Madame 
Merle  waa  doobtless  of  great  use  to  her- 
sdf  ,  and  an  ornament  to  any  drde ;  bnt 
was  she,  would  she  be,  of  use  to  othot 
in  periods  of  refined  cmbarra  — ment? 
The  best  way  to  profit  by  Madame 
^lerle  — this,  indeed,  Isabel  had  always 
thouijht — wan  to  imitate  her,  to  he  as 
lirm  and  bright  as  she.  She  recognized 
no  embarrasbments,  and  Isabel,  consid- 
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ering  this  fact,  determlDed,  for  tbe  fif- 
tieth time,  to  broth  aside  her  own.  It 
Roomod  to  her,  too,  on  the  renewal  of  an 
iriEtTcmirso  which  lia-l  vir?u.i!lv  bti-ii 
iuieri  iipted,  that  Muclanie  Aleric  was 
changed ;  that  she  pushed  to  the  extreme 
a  oertab  rather  artificial  fear  of  being 
ludiiereet.  Balph  Toncbett,  we  know, 
bad  been  of  the  opinion  that  she  was 
prone  to  exaggeration,  to  forcing  the 
note ;  was  ayit,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  (o 
overdo  it.  I>al)(l  ha<l  never  admitted 
this  charge,  —  had  never,  indeed,  tjuito 
understood  it;  Madame  Merle's  conduct, 
to  ber  perception,  always  bore  the  stamp 
of  good  taste,  was  always  quiet.**  But 
in  this  matter  of  not  wishing  to  intrude 
upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Osmond  fam- 
ily, it  at  last  occurred  to  our  heroine 
that  Madame  Slerle  overdid  it  a  little. 
That,  of  course,  was  uot  the  best  taste  ; 
that  was  rather  violent.  She  remem- 
bered too  mudi  that  Isabel  was  married; 
that  she  had  now  other  interests ;  that 
though  she,  Madame  Merle,  liad  known 
Gilbert  f)-m()iid  and  his  little  Pansy 
very  will.  1h  tter,  almost,  than  any  one, 
she  was  alter  all  not  one  of  them.  She 
was  ou  her  guard;  she  never  spoke 
of  their  affairs  till  she  was  asked,  even 
pressed,  —  as  iriien  her  opinion  was 
wanted ;  she  had  a  dread  of  seeming  to 
meddle.  Madame  Merle  was  as  candid 
as  we  know,  and  one  day  f^he  candidly 
expressed  this  dread  to  Isal>el. 

I  must  be  on  my  guard,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  udgbt  so  easily,  without  suspecting 
it,  offend  you.  Yon  would  be  right  to 
be  ofiFended,  even  if  my  intention  should 
have  Ix  en  of  the  purest.  I  must  not  for- 
Ljet  tliat  I  knew  your  husband  lon<;  he- 
fore  you  did  ;  1  must  not  let  that  betray 
me.  If  you  were  a  silly  woman,  you 
might  be  jealous.  Ton  are  not  a  silly 
woman;  I  know  that  perfectly.  Bnt 
neither  am  I;  therefore  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  get  into  tronUe.  A  little 
harm  is  very  soon  done  ;  a  mistake  is 
made  before  one  knows  it.  Of  course, 
if  I  had  wished  to  make  love  to  your 


husband,  I  had  ten  years  to  do  it  in,  and 

nothing  to  prevent;  so  it  is  n't  likely  I 
shall  beirin  to-day,  when  I  am  so  much 
less  attractive  than  I  was.  But  if  I  wnre 
to  annoy  you  by  seeming  to  take  a  place 
that  does  n't  belong  to  me,  you  would  n't 
make  that  refiectioD ;  you  would  simply 
say  that  I  was  f  oigetting  oertiUn  differ- 
ences. I  am  determined  not  to  forL:<'t 
them.  Of  course  a  good  friend  is  n't  al- 
ways thinking  of  that ;  one  does  n't  sus- 
pect one's  friends  of  injustice.  1  don't 
suspect  you.  my  dear,  in  the  least ;  but 
I  suspect  human  nature.  Don't  think  I 
make  myself  uncomfortable ;  I  am  not 
always  watching  myself.  I  think  I  suf- 
ficiently prove  it  in  talking  to  yon  as  I 
do  now.  All  I  wish  to  say  is,  however, 
that  if  you  were  to  Ik;  jealous  —  that  is 
the  form  it  would  take  —  I  should  be 
sure  to  think  it  was  a  little  my  fault.  It 
certainly  would  n't  be  your  husband's." 

Isabel  had  bad  three  years  to  think 
over  !Mrs.  Touchett's  theory,  that  Ma- 
dame Merle  had  made  Gill)ert  Osmond's 
marriage.  We  know  liow  she  had  at 
first  received  it.  Madairie  Merle  might 
have  made  Gilbert  Osmond's  marriage, 
but  die  oertainly  had  not  made  Isabel 
Archer's.  That  was  the  work  of — Isa- 
bel scarcely  knew  what :  of  nature,  of 
Providence,  of  fortune,  of  the  eternal 
mystery  of  things.  It  was  true  that  her 
aunt's  eonijdaint  had  been  not  so  much 
of  Madame  Merle's  activity  as  of  her 
du[)licity ;  she  had  brought  about  the 
marriage,  and  then  she  had  denied  her 
giult.  Such  guilt  would  not  have  been 
great,  to  Isabel's  mind;  she  couldn't 
make  a  crime  of  Madame  Merle's  having 
been  tlio  cause  of  tlie  most  fertile  friend- 
ship she  had  ever  lornu-d.  That  oc- 
curred to  her  just  before  her  marriage, 
after  her  little  discussion  with  her  aunt. 
If  Madame  Merle  had  desired  the  event* 
she  could  only  say  it  had  been  a  very 
happy  thoughL  With  her,  moreover, 
she  had  been  perfectly  straightforward!  ; 
she  had  never  concealed  her  hifjh  opin- 
ion of  Gilbert  Osmuud.  After  her  m&r- 
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rifl^  IsuIk'1  discovered  that  her  husband 
took  a  less  comfortiible  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  ho  seldom  spoke  of  Madame  Merle, 
aod  wLeu  his  wife  alluded  to  her  he 
waally  let  the  aUorioo  drop. 

•»Don*t  you  like  her?"  Isabel  had 
onoe  aaid  to  him.  **  ^le  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  yoQ." 

*•  T  will  tell  you  once  for  all,"  Osmond 
had  aiiswere^l.  I  liked  her  once  better 
than  1  do  tiwlay.  I  am  tired  of  her,  and 
I  am  rather  ashameil  of  it.  She  is  so 
good !  I  am  glad  she  is  not  in  Italy  ; 
it's  m  sort  of  rest.  Don't  talk  of  her  too 
■mch ;  it  seems  to  bring  her  baek.  She 
will  come  back  in  plenty  of  time.** 

Madame  Merle,  in  fact,  had  come  baek 
before  it  was  too  late,  —  too  late,  I  mean, 
to  recover  whatever  advantage  slu*  iniubt 
have  lost.  IJut  meantime,  if,  us  1  liave 
said,  she  was  i>oaiewhat  changed,  Isaberi^ 
ladings  were  also  altered.  Her  oon- 
sdonsness  of  the  ritaation  was  as  aente 
aa  of  old,  bnt  it  was  mneh  less  satisfy- 
ing. A  dissatisfied  mind,  whatever  else 
it  lack,  is  rarely  in  want  of  reasons; 
they  bloom  an  thick  as  buttercups  in 
June.  The  fact  of  Madame  Merle  hav- 
iug  liad  a  hand  in  Gilbert  Osmond's 
marriage  ceased  to  be  one  of  her  titles 
to  oonuderation;  it  seoned,  after  all, 
that  there  was  not  so  mneh  to  thank  her 
lor*  As  time  went  on  there  was  less 
and  less ;  and  Isabel  once  said  to  herself 
that  perhaps  without  her  these  things 
would  not  have  l>een.  This  reflection, 
however,  was  instantly  stifled  ;  Isabt-l 
felt  a  sort  of  horror  at  having  made  it. 
**  Whi^ver  happens  to  me,  let  me  not 
be  nnjost,**  she  said ;  **  let  me  bear  my 
harden*  myself,  and  not  shift  them  npon 
others  ! "  This  disposition  was  tested, 
eTentually,  by  that  ingenious  apology 
for  her  present  conduct  which  Madame 
3Icrle  saw  tit  U)  make,  and  of  which  I 
have  given  a  sketch ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing irritating — there  was  almoet  an 
air  of  mockery — in  her  neat  diserimi- 
aatioiia  and  eiear  oonrietions.  In  Isa- 
bel's mind  to-dmj  there  was  nothing 


clear ;  there  wa;?  a  confusion  of  recfrets, 
a  complication  of  fear:*.  She  felt  help- 
less as  siie  turned  away  from  her  brill- 
iant friend,  who  liad  just  made  the 
Statements  I  have  quoted.  Madame 
Merle  knew  so  little  what  she  was  think- 
ing of!  Moreover,  she  herself  was  so 
unable  to  explain.  Jealous  of  her,  — 
jealous  of  her  with  Gilbert?  The  idea 
just  then  sui:<iested  no  near  reality.  She 
almost  wishe<l  that  jealousy  hail  been 
possible  ;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment Jealousy,  after  all,  was  in  a  sense 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  happiness.  Ma- 
dame Merle,  however,  was  wise ;  it  would 
seem  that  she  knew  Isabel  better  than 
Isabel  knew  herself.  This  young  wom^ 
an  had  always  been  fertile  in  resolutions, 
many  of  them  of  an  eU  vated  character ; 
but  at  no  period  had  they  llourished 
(in  the  privacy  of  her  heart)  more  richly 
than  tonday.  It  is  tme  that  they  all  had 
a  bmily  likeness ;  they  might  have  been 
stmuned  np  in  the  determinaticm  that  if 
she  was  to  be  unhappy  it  should  not  be 
by  a  fault  of  her  own.  The  poor  girl 
had  always  had  a  great  desire  to  do  her 
best,  and  she  had  not  as  yet  been  seri- 
ously discouraged.  She  wished,  there- 
fore, to  hold  fast  to  justice,  —  not  to  pay 
herself  by  petty  revenges.  To  associate 
Madame  Merle  with  her  disappointment 
would  be  a  petty  revenge,  esj)ecially 
as  the  pleasure  she  might  derive  from  it 
would  be  perfectly  insincere.  It  might 
feed  her  sense  of  bitterness,  but  it  would 
not  loosen  her  bonds.  It  was  impossible 
to  pretend  that  she  had  not  acted  with 
her  eyes  open ;  if  ever  a  girl  was  a  free 
agent,  she  had  been.  A  girl  in  love  was 
doubtless  not  a  free  agent;  but  the  sole 
source  of  her  mistake  had  been  within 
herself.  There  had  bein  no  plot,  no 
snare;  she  had  looked,  and  considered, 
an<l  chosen.  "When  a  woman  had  made 
such  a  mistake,  there  was  only  one  way 
to  repair  it,  —  to  accept  it  One  folly 
was  enough,  especially  when  it  was  to 
last  forever;  a  second  one  would  not 
much  set  it  oiL  In  this  vow  of  retioenoe 
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there  was  a  certain  nobleness  which  kept 
Isabel  going;  but  Madame  Merle  had 
been  ri<;ht,  for  all  thaty  in  taking  her 
precautinns. 

One  day,  about  a  month  aft<*l*  Ralph 
Touchett's  arrival  iii  liome,  Isabel  came 
back  from  a  walk  witk  Pansy.   It  was 
not  only  a  part  of  her  general  deter- 
mination to  be  jost  tbat  ahe  was  at  pres- 
ent very  thankfol  for  Pansy.    It  was  a 
part  of  her  tenderness  for  things  that 
were  pure  and  weak.    Pansy  was  dear 
to  her,  and  there  was  notliing  in  Ikt  life 
80  much  as  it  should  bo  as  the  young 
girrs  attachment  and  the  pleasantness 
of  feeling  it.  It  was  like  a  soft  pMsence, 
—  like  a  small  hand  in  her  own;  on 
Pansy's  part  it  was  more  than  an  affeo- 
tioni—- it  was  a  kiud  <)f  faith.    On  her 
own  side  her  sense  of  Pansy's  dt;pcud- 
enee  was  more  than  a  pleasure  ;  it  oji- 
erated  a^  a  conimand,  as  a  definite  1  t  asiMi 
when  motives  tiireatened  to  fail  her. 
She  had  said  to  herself  that  we  must 
take  onr  duty  where  we  find  it,  and  tbat 
we  mnst  look  for  it  as  mnch  as  posnble. 
Pansy's  sympathy  was  a  kind  of  admoni- 
tion ;  it  seemed  to  say  that  here  was  an 
opportunity.    An  opportunity  for  what 
Isabel  could  hardly  have  said  ;  in  gen- 
eral, to  be  more  for  the  child  than  the 
child  waa  able  to  be  for  herself.  Isabel 
could  have  smiled,  in  these  days,  to  re- 
member that  her  little  companion  had 
once  been  ambiguous  ;  for  she  now  per' 
ceive<I  that  Pansy's  ambiguities  were 
simply  her  own  j^rossness  of  vision.  She 
had  been  UJiable  to  believe  that  any  one 
could  care  so  mucli,  so  extraordinarily 
much,  to  please.    But  since  then  she 
had  seen  this  delicate  fsculty  in  opwa- 
tion,  and  she  knew  what  to  thmk  of  it. 
It  was  the  whole  creature,— it  was  a 
sort  of  genius.    Pansy  hat!  no  pride  tO 
interfere  with  it,  and  though  she  was 
constantly  extending  her  compiests  she 
took  no  ere<lit  for  them.    The  two  were 
constantly  together ;  Mrs.  UsujuihI  was 
rarely  seen  without  her  step-daughter. 
Isabel  liked  her  compaay ;  it  had  the 


effect  of  one's  eanying  a  nos^y  com- 
posed all  of  the  same  flower.   And  the* 

not  to  neglect  Pansy,  not  under  any 
provottition  to  neglect  her,  —  this  she 
had  made  an  article  of  religion.  The 
young  girl  had  every  appearauce  of  be- 
ing happier  in  Isabel's  loeieCj  thaD  in 
that  of  any  one  save  h^  father,  whom 
she  admired  with  an  intensity  jostified 
by  the  fact  that,  as  patenuty  was  an  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  GillKrt  Osmond,  he 
had  always  been  elaborately  soft.  Is;ibt  l 
knew  that  Pansy  liked  iinnicii^ely  to  lie 
with  her  and  studied  the  means  ol  pleas^ 
lug  her.    She  had  decided  that  the  best 
way  of  pleasing  her  was  negative,  and 
consisted  in  not  giTiog  her  trouble,  — 
a  conviction  which  certainly  could  not 
have  had  any  reference  to  trouble  al- 
ready existing.    She  was  therefore  in- 
geniously passive  and  almost  imagiuar 
tively  docile ;  she  was  careful  even  to 
moderate  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
assented  to  Isabel  s  propositions,  and 
whidi  might  have  implied  that  she 
thought  otherwise.    She  never  inter- 
rupted, never  asked  social  questions,  and 
though  she  delighted  in  approbation,  to 
the  point  of  turning  pale  when  it  came 
to  her,  never  held  out  her  hand  lor  it. 
She  only  looked  toward  it  wistfully,  — 
an  attitude  which,  as  she  grew  older, 
made  her  eyes  the  prettiest  in  the  world. 
When,  during  the  second  winter  at  the 
Palaaxo  Boocanera,  she  began  to  go  to 
parties,  to  dances,  she  always,  at  a  rea- 
sonable liour,  lest  Mrs.  Osmond  should 
be   tired,  was  the  first  to  projKjse  de- 
parture,   l.xahel  appreciated  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  late  dances,  lor  she  knew 
that  Pansy  had  a  passionate  pleasure  in 
this  exercise,  taking  her  steps  to  the 
music  like  a  conscientious  fairy.  Society, 
moreover,  had  no  drawbacks  for  her ; 
she  liked  even  the  tiresome  parts,  —  the 
heat  of  ball-rooms,  the  dullness  of  din- 
ners, the  crush  at  the  door,  the  awkwai>l 
waiting  for  the  carriage.    During  the 
day,  in  this  vehicle,  beside  Isabel,  she 
sat  in  a  UtUe  fixed  appreeialive  postwar 
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bending  forward  and  faintly  smiling,  as 
if  she  had  been  taken  to  drive  ior  the 
first  liiue. 

C)n  th»'  (lay  I  speak  of  lliey  hii<l  l>een 
drive u  out  of  one  oi  the  gates  of  the 
dtj,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  had 
left  the  carriage  to  await  them  by  the 
roadaide,  while  they  walked  away  OTer 
tiie  short  grass  of  the  Campagna,  which 
even  in  the  winter  months  is  sprinkled 
with  flt'Hcate  flowers.  This  was  almost 
a  daily  habit  with  Isabel,  wiio  was  fond 
of  a  walk,  and  stepped  quickly,  though 
not  to  quickly  as  when  she  first  came  to 
Earope.  Il  wat  not  the  form  of  exer- 
cbe  that  Pansy  loved  beit»  but  she  liked 
it,  hecauBe  she  liked  everythiDg;  aod 
■he  moved  with  a  shorter  uudulation 
beside  her  step-mother,  who  afterwards, 
on  their  return  to  Rome,  paid  a  triluite 
to  Pansy  s  pr«  ierence8  by  making'  tb<! 
circuit  of  the  I'inciau  or  the  \  lUa  iktr- 
ghese.  Pansy  had  gathered  a  handful 
of  flowers  in  a  sunny  hoUow,  far  from 
the  walla  of  Bome»  and  on  reaching  the 
Palasso  Roocanera  she  went  straight  to 
her  room,  to  put  them  into  water.  I^u- 
bel  pa-icefl  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
oii«'  -he  lu-^^♦  li  u.>ually  occupied,  the 
ftecoud  in  order  from  the  large  ante- 
chamber which  was  entered  from  the 
staircase,  and  in  which  even  Gilbert  Os- 
mood's  ridi  devioss  had  not  been  able 
to  correct  a  look  of  rather  grand  nudity. 
Just  beyond  the  Uireshold  of  the  draw- 
ing-room she  stopped  short,  the  reason 
for  her  doiiii;  80  being  that  she  had  re- 
r^ivt-d  au  iuipresbion.  The  impression 
Lad.  in  strictness,  nothing  uuprccedent* 
ed ;  bat  she  lelt  it  as  something  new,  aud 
the  aomdlessoess  ol  her  step  gave  her 
time  to  take  in  the  scene  before  she  in* 
tenropted  it.  Madame  Merle  stood  there 
in  her  bonnet,  and  Gill)ert  Osmond  was 
talkinff  to  her  ;  for  a  minute  they  were 
uJiaware  that  she  had  come  in.  Isabel 
had  often  seen  that  before,  certainly  ; 
but  what  she  had  not  seen,  or  at  least 
Imd  not  noticed,  was  that  their  dia- 
logue had  lor  the  moment  conveirted 


itself  into  a  sort  of  familiar  silence,  from 
which  she  instantly  perceived  that  her 
entrance  would  startle  them.  Madame 
Merle  was  standing  on  the  rug.  a  little 
way  from  the  tire;  Osmond  was  in  a 
deep  chair,  leaning  ba(&  and  looking  at 
her.  Her  head  was  erect,  as  usual,  but 
her  eyes  were  bent  upon  his.  What 
struck  Isabel  first  was  that  he  was  sit* 
ting,  while  Madame  Merle  stood  ;  there 
was  an  anomaly  in  this  that  arrested 
her.  Then  .she  perceived  that  they  had 
arrived  at  a  desultory  pause  in  their  ex- 
change of  ideas,  and  were  musing,  face 
to  face,  with  the  freedom  of  old  friends 
who  sometunes  exchange  ideas  with- 
out uttering  them.  There  was  nothing 
shocking  in  this ;  they  were  old  friends 
in  fact.  I'ut  the  thing  made  an  ima<*e, 
lasting  onlv  a  momtuit,  like  a  sudden 
nicker  of  liiiht.  Their  relative  |i(>>.Ii ion, 
their  absorbed  mutual  gaze,  struck  her 
as  something  detected.  Bat  it  was  all 
over  by  the  thne  she  had  fairly  seen  it. 
Madame  Herle  had  seen  her,  and  had 
welcomed  her  without  moving  ;  Gilbert 
Osmond,  on  the  other  hand,  had  instant- 
ly jumped  up.  lie  presently  murmured 
something  al)out  wanting  a  walk,  and 
after  having  asked  Madame  Merle  to 
excuse  him  he  left  the  room. 

came  to  see  you,  thinking  yon 
would  have  cmne  in ;  and  as  you  had 
not,  I  waited  for  you,"  Madame  Merle 
said. 

Did  n't  he  ask  you  to  sit  down  ?  " 
ask<-<l  Is:ibel,  smiling. 

Miiilanie  Merle  looked  about  her. 

"  Ah,  it  s  very  true ;  I  was  going 
away." 

**  Yon  must  stay  now." 

**  Certainly.  I  came  for  a  reason ;  I 
have  lometlung  on  my  mind." 

"I  have  told  you  tliat  before,"  Isabel 
said,  —  "that  it  takes  som«Mhing  ex- 
traordinary to  bring  you  to  this  house." 

"  Aud  you  know  what  I  have  told 
you,  —  that  whether  I  come  or  whether 
I  stay  away  I  have  always  the  same 
motive,  the  affection  I  bear  you." 
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**  Yt*s.  you  have  told  rnc  that." 

*'  You  h>ok  just  now  as  if  you  dido't 
U'lieve  nie,"  said  Madame  Merle. 

Ah,"  Isabel  answered)  the  pn>- 
fondity  of  your  motiTM,— that  is  the 
last  thiiig  I  donbt.*' 

"You  (loulit  sooner  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  words." 

Isabel  Hhook  hnr  head  snivel  v.  "  I 
know  you  have  ;il\v:iy>  Ihcu  kind  to  me." 

ofteu  as  you  would  lot  me.  You 
don't  always  take  it;  then  one  has  to 
let  yon  alone.  It's  not  to  do  yon  a 
kindness,  however,  that  I  have  ocune  to- 
day; it's  quite  another  itTiilr.  I  have 
come  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble  of  my  own, 
—  to  iiuikf  it  over  to  you.  I  have  been 
talking  to  your  hunhand  about  it." 

I  am  surprised  at  that ;  he  does  n't 
like  troubles." 

*<£q»ec3aUy  other  people's;  I  know 
that  Bnt  neither  do  yon,  I  suppose. 
At  any  rate,  whether  you  do  or  not, 
you  must  help  me.  It's  about  pow 
Mr.  Hosier." 

*' Ah,"  said  Isabel,  reflectively,  "it's 
his  trouble,  then,  not  yours." 

**He  has  suooeeded  in  saddling  me 
with  it  He  comes  to  see  me  ten  times 
a  week,  to  talk  about  Pansy." 

"Yes,  he  wants  to  marry  her.  I 
know  all  about  it." 

^lailanie  Merle  hesitated  a  moment. 
*^  I  gathered  from  your  husband  that 
perhaps  you  did  n't" 

**  How  should  he  know  what  I  know  ? 
He  has  never  spoken  to  me  ol  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  Tt  is  probably  because  he  does  n't 
know  how  to  speak  of  it." 

"  It 's  nevertheless  a  sort  of  question 
in  which  he  is  rarely  at  fault." 

**Yes,  because  as  a  general  thing  he 
knows  perfecUy  weU  what  to  think. 
To-day  he  doesn't" 

"Haven't  you  been  telling  him?" 
Isaljel  asked. 

3Iadamo  Merle  gave  a  bright,  volun- 
laiy  smile.  "  Do  you  know  you  're  a 
little  dry?" 


"Yes;  I  can't  help  it   Mr.  Rosier 
has  also  talked  to  me." 

"  In  that  there  is  some  reason.  Yott 
are  so  near  the  child." 

Ah,"  said  Isabel,  <*for  all  the  com- 
fort I  have  given  him !  If  you  think 
me  dry,  I  wonder  what  he  thinks." 

"  I  believe  he  thinks  you  can  do 
more  than  you  have  done." 

**  I  can  do  nothing." 

"  You  can  do  more,  at  least,  than  I. 
I  d<m*t  know  what  mysterious  connec- 
tion he  may  have  discovered  between 
me  and  Pansy ;  but  he  came  to  me  from 
the  first,  as  if  T  held  his  fortune  in  my 
hand.  Now  he  keeps  coming  back,  to 
spur  me  up,  to  know  what  hope  there 
is,  to  pour  out  his  f.-elin^-.." 

"  He  is  very  much  in  love,"  said 
Isabel 

Very  much, — for  him." 

**yery  mudi  for  Pansy,  you  might 
say  as  well." 

Madame  Merle  dropped  her  eyes  a 
moment.  "  Don't  you  think  she 's  at- 
tractive ?  " 

**  She  is  the  dearest  little  person  pos- 
sible ;  but  she  is  very  limited." 

**  She  ought  to  be  all  the  easier  Cor 
Mr.  Hosier  to  love.  Mr.  Bosier  is  not 
unhmited." 

*'  No."  said  Isabel ;  *'  he  has  about  the 
t'Xfeiit  of  one's  poeket  handkerchief,— 
the  small  ones,  with  lace."  Her  humor 
had  latdy  turned  a  good  deal  to  sarcasm, 
but  in  a  moment  she  was  ashamed  <^ 
ezerdsing  it  on  so  innocent  an  object 
as  Pansy's  suitor.  **  He  is  very  kind, 
very  honest,"  she  presently  adiled  ; 
"  and  he  is  not  such  a  fool  as  he  serms." 

"  lie  assures  me  that  she  delights  in 
him,"  said  Madame  Merle. 

**I  don't  know;  I  have  not  asked 
her." 

"You  have  never  soonded  her  s^ 

little  ?  " 

"  It 's  not  my  place  ;  it 's  her  fatlicr's." 
"  Ah.  you  're  too  literal !  "  said  ALaa- 
dame  Merle. 
M I  must  judge  for  myself." 
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Hadttiie  Merle  gave  lier  tmile  again. 
It  is  n*t  easy  to  help 
*^  To  help  me.?  "  said  Isabel,  very  se- 
fkmsly.   **  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  It  '-^  fn=y  to  disploasp  you.  Don't 
you  >»c  liitw  wise  I  am  to  be  careful? 
I  uotilv  v<»u.  at  ativ  rato,  as  I  notified 
Osmond,  that  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
loif<e  afPain  of  Miss  Pansy  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bosier.  Je  n'y  peox  rien,  moi  I 
I  eanH  talk  to  Pansy  about  him.  Es- 
pecially." :iiM<'d  Madame  Merle,  "  as  I 
don't  think  him  a  paragon  of  husbundsi." 

Isulxd  reflected  a  little  ;  after  whirh, 
witli  a  :imile,  "You  clon't  wash  your 
hand>.  then  I  "  she  said.  Then  she  added, 
iu  auother  tone,  "You  can't;  you  are 
too  much  interested.** 

Madame  Marie  slowly  rose  •  she  had 
given  Isabel  a  look  as  rapid  as  the  in- 
timation that  had  gleamed  before  our 
heroine  a  few  moments  before.  Only, 
thi<?  time  Isabel  -aw  nothini;.  "  Ask  him 
the  n«-xt  tim»\  aii<l  you  will  see." 

**  I  can't  iibk  him  ;  he  has  ceased  to 
oome  to  the  house.  Gilbert  has  let  him 
know  that  lie  is  not  weloome." 

«»Ah,yes,'*  said  Madame  Merle»  «<I 
forgot  that,  though  it 's  the  burden  of 
his  lamentation.  He  says  Osmond  has 
in-iult.  d  him.  All  the  same,"  she  went 
on.  *•  O-uioml  does  n't  dislike  him  as 
much  as  he  thinks."  She  had  got  up, 
as  if  to  close  the  conversation,  but  she 
lingered,  looldiig  about  her,  and  had 
evidently  more  to  say.  Isabel  peroeiyed 
this,  and  even  saw  the  point  she  had  in 
view ;  but  Isabel  also  had  her  own  rea- 
sons for  not  op«*riiug  the  way. 

**  That  must  have  pleased  him.  if 
joa  have  told  him,"  she  answered,  smil- 
ing. 

**  Certainly  I  have  told  him ;  as  far 
as  that  goes,  I  have  encouraged  him.  I 
have  preached  patienoe ;  have  said  that 

his  case  is  not  desperate,  if  he  will  only 
hold  his  tongue  and  be  quiet.  Unfor- 
tunately he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
be  jealous." 
•*  Jealous  ?  " 
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Jealous  of  Lord  Warbnrton,  who» 
he  says,  is  always  here." 

Isabel,  who  was  tired,  had  remained 

sitting;  but  at  this  she  also  rose. 
"  All !  "  she  exclaimed  simply,  moving 
slowly  to  the  fire-place.  Ma<lauie  Merle 
ohserved  her  as  she  passed,  aud  as  she 
stood  a  moment  before  the  mantel-glass, 
pushing  into  its  plaoe  a  wandering  tress 
of  hair. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Rosier  keeps  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  Lord  Wur- 
burton  falling  in  love  with  Pansy,"  Ma- 
dame ISIerle  went  on. 

Isabel  was  silent  a  little  ;  she  turned 
away  from  the  glass.  "It  is  true,— 
there  is  nothing  impossible,"  she  re* 
joined  at  last,  gravely  and  more  gently. 

«So  I  have  had  to  admit  to  Mr. 
Bosier.    So,  too,  your  husband  thinks." 

"  That  I  don't  know." 

"  Ask  him.  and  you  will  see." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  him,"  said  Isabel. 

"  Excuse  me  ;  I  forgot  that  you  had 
pointed  that  out.  Of  course,"  Madame 
Merle  added,  you  have  had  inSnitely 
more  observation  of  Lord  Warbnrton's 
behavior  than  L" 

I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  u  s  tell 
you  that  he  likes  my  step-daughter  very 
much." 

Madame  Merle  gave  one  of  her  quick 
looks  a«;ain.  "  Likes  her,  vou  mean  — 
as  Mr.  Hosier  means  ?  " 

I  don't  know  how  Mr.  Rosier  means, 
but  Lord  Warburton  has  let  me  know 
that  he  is  eharmed  with  Pansy." 

"  And  yon  have  never  told  Osmond  ?  " 
This  observation  was  immediate,  pre- 
cipitate ;  it  almost  burst  from  Madame 
Merle's  lips. 

Isabel  smiled  a  little.  "  I  suppose 
he  will  know  in  time ;  Lord  Warburton 
has  a  tongue,  and  knows  how  to  express 
himself." 

Madame  IMerle  instantly  became  con- 
scious that  she  had  spoken  more  quickly 
than  usual,  anfl  the  reflection  brought 
the  color  to  ht-r  <  lieek.  She  >.'ave  the 
treacherous  impulse  time  to  subside,  aud 
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then  she  Mid,  m  if  she  had  been  think- 
ing it  over  n  little:  **Th«t  would  be 

better  tlmn  marrying  poor  Mr.  Bo^er." 

"  Much  better,  I  think." 

"  It  would  l)e  verv  doliirhtful  :  it 
would  1h-  :t  tin  at  marriage.  Itisreallj 
very  kind  of  him." 

"Very  kind  of  him?" 

«  To  drop  his  eyet  on  n  nmple  little 

girl." 

"I  don'taee  tl 

^  It  *8  very  good  of  yoo.  Bat  nfter 
nil,  Pansy  Osmond  "  — 

"  After  all,  Pansy  Osmond  is  the 
most  atlructive  person  hu  haa  ever 
known !  *'  Iiebdi  ezckimed. 

Madame  Merle  ttared,  and  indeed  she 
was  justly  bewildered.  Ah,  a  moment 
ago,  1  thought  you  seemed  rather  to 
disparage  iR-r." 

"  I  .said  she  was  limited.  And  80  she 
is.    Aiid  so  is  Lord  Wurburton." 

"  So  are  we  all,  if  you  come  to  that 
If  it 's  no  more  than  Pansy  deserves,  all 
the  better.  But  if  she  fixes  her  affeo* 
tions  on  Mr.  Rosier,  I  won't  adnut  that 
she  deserves  iu  Tliat  will  be  too  per- 
verse." 

"  Mr.  Rosier 's  a  nuisance  I  "  cried  Is- 
abel, ubruplly. 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  I  am  not  ex- 
pected to  feed  his  flame.  For  the  fut- 
ure, when  he  calls  on  me,  my  door  shall 
be  closed  to  liiin."  And  gatheriiig  her 
mantle  tnirothtT,  Mudame  Merle  i)ro- 
pared  to  depart.  She  was  checked, 
however,  on  her  progrcsa  to  tlie  door, 
by  an  inconsequent  request  from  Isa- 
bel. 

All  the  same,  you  know,  be  kind  to 

him." 

She  liftrd  lier  shoulders  and  eyebrows, 
and  stood  looking  at  her  friend.  "  I 
don't  understand  your  contradictions  I 
Decidedly,  I  shall  not  be  kind  to  him, 
fw  it  will  be  a  false  kindness.  I  wish 
to  see  Jber  married  to  L<MPd  Warburton." 

''You  had  better  wait  till  he  asks 
her." 


U  whal  you  say  is  true,  he  wiU  ask 
her.    Espectally,"  said  Madame  Merle 

in  a  moment,    if  you  make  him." 

"  If  I  make  him  ?  " 

"  It 's  quite  in  your  power.  You  httve 
great  iiidiK'nce  with  liini." 

Ibubel  Irowned  a  little.  "  Where  did 
yon  learn  that  ?  " 

**Mn.  Touehett  told  me.  Not  yon, 
—  never  I**  said  Madame  Merle,  smil- 
ing. 

'*  I  certainly  never  toM  you  that." 

"  You  might  have  done  so  when  we 
were  bv  wav  of  beini;  confidential  with 
each  other.  But  you  really  told  me 
Tery  little;  I  have  often  Uiought  so 
tinee.*' 

Isabel  had  thought  so  too,  sometimes 
with  a  certain  satisfaction.  But  she  did 

not  a<1mit  it  now,  perhaps  becau«e  she 
did  not  wish  to  appear  to  eitilt  in  it. 
"  You  seem  to  have  hiui  an  excellent 
informant  in  my  aunt,"  she  simply  said. 

She  let  me  know  that  yon  had  de- 
clined an  offer  of  marriage  &om  IxMd 
Warburton.  because  she  wjis  greatly 
vexed,  and  was  full  of  the  sulijtxit.  Of 
course  I  think  you  have  done  l)etter  in 
doing  as  you  did.  Hut  it  you  would  n't 
marry  Lord  Warburton  yourseit,  make 
him  the  reparation  of  helping  him  to 
marry  some  one  else." 

Isabel  listened  to  this  with  a  oouta- 
nauce  which  persisted  in  not  reflecting 
the  bright  expressiveness  of  Madame 
Merle's.  But  in  a  moment  she  said, 
reajion ably  and  gently  enough,  "  I  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  if,  as  regards  Pan- 
sy, it  could  be  arranged.**  Upon  which 
her  companion,  who  seemed  to  ngard 
this  as  a  speech  of  good  omen,  embraced 
her  more  tenderly  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  took  her  departure- 
XL. 

Osmond  touched  on  this  matter  th*t 

evening  for  the  first  time,  coming  let  j 
late  into  the  drawing«oom,  where  ahe 
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«M  iitliiig  alone.  They  had  sp< m  the 

evening  at  home,  and  Pansy  had  gone 

10  bed  :  he  himself  had  been  sitting 
ftiuce  diuuer  in  a  small  apartment  in 
which  he  liad  arranged  his  books  and 
which  he  called  his  study.  At  ten 
o*clock  Lotd  Warlnirtoii  biid  eome  iu, 
m  he  always  did  when  he  hnew  from 
ImUmI  that  the  was  to  be  at  home ;  he 
was  going  somewhere  else,  and  he  sat 
for  half  an  hour.  Isabel,  after  a.<«king 
him  for  news  of  Ralph,  said  very  little 
to  him.  on  purytose  :  she  vvi^*hed  him  to 
talk  with  the  young  girl,  bhe  pretend- 
ed to  read  ;  she  even  went  after  a  little 
to  the  piiuio ;  she  asked  herseU  whetli> 
er  she  might  not  leaye  the  room.  She 
had  come  little  by  little  to  think  well  of 
the  idea  of  Pansy's  becoming  the  wife 
of  the  master  of  beautiful  Lockleigh, 
though  at  first  it  had  not  presented  it- 
self in  a  manner  to  excite  her  enthusi- 
asm. Madame  3Ierle,  that  afternoon, 
had  applied  the  matoh  to  an  aoeomo- 
JatioB  of  iaflammaUe  materiaL  When 
bahel  was  unhappy,  she  always  looked 
sbou'  r  —  partly  from  Inqinlse  and 
panJy  by  theory  —  for  some  form  of 
exertion.  She  could  never  rid  herself 
of  the  couviciiou  thai  unhappiness  was 
a  ^tate  of  disease ;  it  was  suffering  as 
o|^MMed  to  actioD.  To  act,  to  do  some- 
thhig^^it  hardly  matteied  what^-^ 
woold  therefore  be  an  eseape»  perhaps 
in  some  degree  a  remedy.  Besides,  she 
wished  to  oonvinoe  herself  that  she  had 
done  everything  possible  to  content  her 
ha-iband  ;  she  was  deterinined  not  to  be 
hanntc<l  by  images  of  a  liat  want  of  zeal. 

11  wuuid  please  him  greatly  to  see  Pan- 
sy married  to  an  English  noUonan,  and 
imtly  please  him,  sinee  this  nobleman 
was  oai^  a  ine  leUow.  It  seemed  to 
Isabel  that  if  she  could  make  it  her  duty 
to  bring  about  such  an  event  she  should 
play  the  part  of  a  gtx>l  wife.  She 
wanted  to  be  that ;  she  wanted  to  be 
able  to  beUeve,  sincerely,  that  she  had 
been  thet.  Then,  such  an  oudertakiug 
had  other  itooumendirthma.  Itwoold 


occupy  her,  and  she  desired  occupation. 
It  would  even  amnse  her,  and  if  she 
could  really  amuse  herself  slie  perhaps 
mi^lit  1)e  saved.  Lastly,  it  would  be 
a  service  to  Lord  Warburton,  who  evi- 
dently ])leased  himself  greatly  with  the 
young  girL  It  was  a  little  odd  that 
he  should,  b«ng  what  he  was;  but 
there  was  no  aoeoonting  for  such  im- 
pressions.  Ftaqr  might  captivate  any 
one,  — any  one,  at  least,  l)nt  Lord  War- 
burton.  Isabel  would  have  thoui;ht  lier 
too  small,  too  slight,  jierhaps  even  too 
artificial,  for  that.  There  was  always  a 
little  of  the  doll  about  her,  and  that  was 
not  what  Lord  Warburton  had  been 
looking  for.  Still,  who  could  say  what 
men  looked  for  ?  They  looked  for  what 
they  found ;  they  knew  what  pleased 
them  only  when  they  saw  it.  No  theory 
was  valid  in  siirh  matters,  atul  nothing 
was  more  nnafO()untable  or  more  natu- 
ral than  any  thin''  else.  If  he  had  cared 
for  Aer,  it  might  seem  odd  that  he  eared 
for  Pansy,  who  was  so  different;  but 
he  had  not  oared  for  her  so  modi  as 
he  supposed ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  had  oom> 
pletely  got  over  it,  and  it  was  natural 
that,  as  that  affair  had  faile^l,  he  shotdd 
think  that  something  of  (piite  another 
sort  might  succeed.  Enthusiasm,  as  I 
say,  had  not  come  at  first  to  Isabel,  but 
it  came  to<day,  and  made  her  feel  almost 
haiqpy.  It  was  astonishing  what  hap- 
piness she  oonld  sdll  find  in  the  idea  of 
procuring  a  pleasure  for  her  husband. 
It  was  a  pity,  however,  that  Edward 
Rosier  had  cro>srd  their  path  ! 

At  this  reflection  tlie  li;;ht  that  had 
suddenly  gleamed  upon  that  path  lost 
something  of  its  brightness.  Isabel 
was  unfortunately  as  sure  that  Pansy 
thought  Ifr.  Bosier  the  nicest  of  all  the 
young  men,  — as  sure  as  if  she  had  held 
an  interview  with  her  on  the  subject. 
It  was  very  tiresome  that  she  should  be 
so  sure,  when  she  had  carefullv  ab- 
stained  from  informing  herself;  almost 
as  tiresome  as  that  poor  Mr.  Rosier 
should  have  taken  it  into  his  own  head. 
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He  was  cprtainly  vpry  inferior  to  Jjon\ 
WarburU)ii.  It  \v;is  not  the  flifTcrence 
in  fortune  so  much  ixs  the  dilfereuce 
in  the  men ;  the  youug  American  was 
really  ao  wry  flimsy.  He  was  mnoh 
more  of  the  type  of  the  useless  fine  gen- 
tlemao  tban  the  English  nobleman.  It 
was  true  th:\f  thorc  wns  no  particular 
reason  wliy  Ptin>y  sliuuld  marry  a  states- 
man ;  8till.  if  a  st:itfsman  uflmir»'fl  her, 
that  was  hi.s  aliuir,  and  she  would  make 
a  very  pictaresqne  little  peeress. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  Isabel 
had  snddenly  grown  strai^ly  cynical ; 
for  she  einlt  tl  hy  sayinjj  to  herself  that 
this  diiliculty  eould  prolnihly  be  ar- 
ranifed.  Somehow,  an  imjuMliment  that 
was  embodied  in  poor  liosier  could  not 
present  itselt  its  a  dangerous  one  ;  there 
were  always  means  of  IcTeling  second- 
ary obstacles.  Isabel  was  perfectly 
aware  that  she  had  not  teken  the  meas- 
nre  of  Pansy's  tenacity,  which  might 
prove  to  be  inconveniently  great ;  but 
she  inclined  to  think  the  young  girl 
would  not  be  tenacious,  for  she  had  the 
faculty  of  assent  developed  in  a  very 
much  higher  degree  than  that  of  resist- 
ance. She  would  ding, — yes,  she  would 
cling  ;  but  it  really  mattere<l  to  her  very 
little  what  she  clung  to.  Lord  Warbur- 
ton  would  do  us  well  as  Mr.  Ko^ier,  es{>e- 
ciully  as  she  sct-med  quite  to  like  him. 
She  had  expressed  this  seotimeut  to  Isa- 
bel without  a  single  reservation ;  she  said 
she  thought  his  conversation  most  inter- 
esting, —he  had  told  her  all  about  India. 
His  manner  to  Pansy  had  hrcn  t  f  the 
happiest :  ImiIk  I  noticed  tliat  lur  Iht- 
self,  as  she  nho  ohservtMl  that  he  talked 
to  her  not  in  the  least  in  a  ])atronii:ing 
way,  reminding  himself  of  her  youth 
and  simplicity,  bat  quite  as  if  she  could 
understand  everything.  He  was  care* 
ful  onlv  to  be  kind  :  he  was  as  kind  as 
be  had  been  to  Isabel  herself  at  Gar- 
dencourt.  A  girl  might  well  he  touched 
by  that ;  she  remembered  how  she  her- 
self had  been  touched,  and  said  to  her- 
self that  if  she  had  been  as  simple  as 


Pansy  the  imprei^sion  would  have  been 
deeper  still.    She  had  not  been  simple 
when  she  refused  him;  that  openition 
had  been  as  complicated  as,  later,  her 
aooeptaaoe  of  Osmond.   Pan^,  how- 
ever. In  sfMte  of  k»r  simplicity^  really 
did  understand,  and  was  glad  that  Lord 
Warburton  should  talk  to  her.  not  about 
her  partners  and  l)ou.|uetf,  but  about 
the  state  of  Italy,  the  contiition  of  the 
pt!asantry,  the  famous  grist  t^ix,  the  pel- 
lagrtty  Us  impressions  of  Robmo  soci- 
ety. She  looked  at  him,  as  she  drew  her 
needle  through  her  tapestry,  with  sweet, 
attentive  eyes;  and  when  she  lowered 
them  she  gave  little  quiet  obli<]ue  glances 
at  his  person,  his  hands,  his  feet,  his 
clothes,  as  if  she  were  considering  him. 
Even  his  person,  Isabel  might  have  re* 
minded  her,  was  better  than  Mr.  Ro- 
sier's.    But  Isabel  contented  herself  at 
such  moments  with  wondering  where 
this  gentleman  was;  he  came  no  more  at 
all  to  the  Palazzo  Roccanera.    It  was 
8urp^i^ing.  as  I  say.  the  hold  it  h.'xd  taken 
of  her,  —  the  idea  of  assisting  her  hui»- 
band  to  be  pleased. 

It  was  surprising  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, whidi  I  shall  presently  touch  upon. 
On  the  evening  I  speak  of,  while  Lord 
Warburton  sat  there,  she  had  been  on 
the  point  of  taking  the  great  step  ot  go- 
ing out  of  the  room  and  leaving  her 
companions  alone.  I  say  the  great  step, 
because  it  was  in  this  l^sht  that  GObert 
Osmond  would  have  regarded  it,  and  Is- 
abel was  trying  as  much  a.s  possiUe  to 
take  her  husband's  view.  She  succeede<I 
after  a  fashion,  but  slu?  did  not  succee«J 
in  coming  to  the  jioint  1  mention.  After 
all,  she  could  n't ;  something  held  her, 
and  made  it  impossible.   It  was  not  ex- 
actly that  it  would  be  base,  insidions  ; 
for  women  at  a  general  thing  pract&oe 
such  manmuvres  with  a  perfect  good 
conscience,  and  Isabel  had  all  the  qual- 
ities of  her  sex.    It  wa*  a  vague  doubt 
tluit  interposed,  — a  sense  that  she  vvas 
not  quite  sure.    So  she  remained  in  t.he 
dnwing40om,  and  after  a  while  Lord 
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Warburton  went  off  to  his  party,  of 
which  he  promise*!  to  give  Pansy  u  full 
account  on  the  morrow.    After  he  li:ul 
gone,  Isabel  asked  herself  whether  she 
bad  prevented  something  which  would 
kftTe  hAppeoad  if  ahe  had  abseatod  her- 
ttlf  for  ft  qvftiter  of  an  hoar ;  and  then 
•be  exclaimed  —  always  mentally— that 
when  Lord  Warburton  wished  her  to  go 
tway  ho  would  easily  find  means  to  let 
her  know  it.    Pansy  said  nolhiiiL:  what- 
ever aiwtnt  liim  alter  he  hml  gone,  and 
Isabel  said  nothing,  as  she  had  taken  a 
fow  of  reserve  nntU  after  he  should 
have  declared  himself.   He  « as  a  little 
loogier  in  coming  to  this  than  might 
seem  to  accord  with  the  description  he 
had  given  Isabel  of  his  feelings.  Pansj 
went  to  bi^d.  antl  l^^abel  had  to  a<lrnit 
that  she  could  not  now  guess  what  her 
6te|»-daiighter  was    thitiking    of.  Her 
traui»piireut  little  companion  was  for  the 
moment  rather  opaqae. 

Isabel  remained  alone,  looking  at  the 
iie»  until,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hoar, 
her  husband  came  in.  He  moved  about  a 
while  in  silence,  and  then  sat  down,  look- 
in?  at  the  tire,  like  herself.  But  Isabel 
now  had  iran^ferre*!  her  eyes  from  the 
liickering  tiame  in  the  chimney  to  O.s- 
niood*s  face,  and  she  watched  him  while 
he  sat  silent.  Covert  observation  had 
become  a  habit  with  her ;  an  instinct,  of 
whidiit  is  notan  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  was  allied  to  that  of  self-defense,  had 
made  it  habitual.  She  wished  as  much 
as  possible  to  know  his  thi>u;,dit.s.  —  U) 
know  what  he  would  say.  l)etorehand, 
so  th.^t  >he  might  prepare  her  answer. 
Preparing  answers  had  not  been  her 
strong  [mint  of  old ;  she  had  rarely  in 
dtts  respect  got  farther  than  thinking 
afterwards  of  clever  things  she  might 
have  said.  But  she  had  learned  can- 
tioo,  —  learned  it  in  a  measure  from  her 
bosbatuVs  very  countenance.  It  was 
th'  %auie  faee  she  had  looked  into  with 
eyes  equally  earnest,  perhaps,  but  less 
penetrating,  oo  the  terraee  <rf  a  flof^ 
cntine  villa,  ezoept  that  Osmond  had 


grown  a  little  stouter  since  his  marriage. 
He  still,  however,  looked  very  distin- 
guished. 

"Has  Lord  Warburton  been  here  ?  " 
he  presently  asked. 

*i  Yes ;  he  stayed  for  half  an  hoar.** 

"•DidheseePan^?" 
Yes ;  he  sat  on  the  sofa  bedde 
her." 

"  Did  he  talk  with  her  much  ?  " 

"  He  Uilked  almost  only  to  her." 

**  It  seems  to  me  \n'  's  attentive.  Is 
n't  that  what  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  call  it  anyUiing,"  said  Isa- 
bel ;**  I  have  waited  for  you  to  give  it 
a  name." 

That 's  a  consideration  you  don't  al- 
ways show,"  Osmond  answered,  after  a 

moment. 

I  have  (leterrainod,  this  time,  to  try 
and  act  as  you  would  like.  1  have  so 
often  iuUed  in  that." 

Osmond  tamed  his  Inad  slowly,  look- 
ing at  her. 

^'Are  yon  trying  to  quarrel  with 
me?" 

"  No,  I  am  trying  to  live  at  peace." 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy  ;  you  know  I 
don't  (juarrel  myself." 

"  What  <lo  you  call  it  when  you  try 
to  make  me  angry  ?  "  Isaliel  asked. 

**I  don't  try;  if  I  have  done  so,  it 
has  been  the  most  naturally  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
trying  now." 

Isabel  smiled.  "It  doesn't  matter. 
I  ha\  e  determined  never  to  be  angry 
again." 

•*  That 's  an  excellent  resolve.  Your 
temper  is  n't  good." 

<'Nok  It's  not  good."  She  pushed 
away  the  book  she  had  been  reading, 

and  took  up  the  band  of  tapestry  that 
Pansy  had  left  on  the  table. 

"  That 's  partly  why  I  have  not  spoken 
to  you  about  thi^  business  of  my  dauLfli- 
ter's,"  Osmond  said,  designating  I'au-y 
in  the  manner  that  was  must  frequent 
with  him.  **  I  was  afraid  I  should  en- 
oounter  opposition, — that  you  too  would 
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have  views  on  the  suhjfr't.  I  hare  aent 
little  Rosier  about  iiis  biHiiifss." 

*'  You  were  afraid  tlmt  I  would  plead 
for  Mr.  Rosier  ?  Have  u't  you  noticed 
Uut  I  have  never  tpoken  to  yoa  of 
him?" 

"  I  have  never  given  yon  a  clmuce. 
We  have  so  little  conversation  in  these 
days.    I  know  he  was  an  old  friend  of 

yours." 

"  Yes,  he 's  an  old  friend  of  mine." 
Isabel  cared  little  more  for  him  than  for 
the  ta]>estry  that  she  held  in  her  hand ; 
bat  it  was  true  that  he  was  an  old  Mend, 
and  with  her  husband  she  f*-]t  a  >1(  >ire 
not  to  extenuate  such  ties.  He  had  a 
way  of  expressini;  contonipt  for  them 
which  fortified  her  loyalty  to  them,  even 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  were 
in  themselves  insignificant.  She  som^ 
tunes  felt  a  sort  of  passion  of  tender^ 
ness  for  memories  which  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  they  l>elonged  to  her  un- 
marric'l  life.  "  I'ut  as  regards  Pansy," 
she  atMt  d  in  a  moment,  "  I  have  given 
him  no  encNuiragement.'' 

*'  That  'a  fortunate,"  Osmond  ob- 
•wed* 

"  Fortunate  lor  me,  I  suppose  yon 

mean.    For  him  it  matters  little." 

There  is  no  use  talking  of  him," 
0<moti'l  siM.  '<As  I  tell  yon,  I  have 
turned  liim  out." 

•'Yes  ;  but  a  lover  outside  is  always 
a  lover.  He  is  sometimes  even  more  of 
one.   Mr.  Rosier  still  has  hope." 

**  He 's  welcome  to  the  o<Hnfort  6t  it  I 
Mj  dani:.diter  has  only  to  sit  Still,  tO  be> 
come  Lady  Warburton." 

"  Should  you  like  that  ? "  Isalx  l  a'^ked, 
with  a  simplicity  whicli  was  nut  so  af- 
fected Ha  it  may  appear.  She  was  re- 
solved to  assume  nothing,  for  Osmond 
had  a  way  of  unexpectedly  toning  her 
assmnptions  against  her.  The  intensity 
with  which  he  would  like  his  danjjhter 
to  become  Lady  AVarburton  had  been 
the  very  basis  of  her  own  recent  reflec- 
tioii-^.  lint  that  was  for  herself ;  she 
would  reco^uiiie  uoLhing  uutU  Osmond 


•shonld  have  pnt  it  into  word-: ;  she  would 
not  take  for  granted  with  hiui  that  he 
thought  Lord  Warburtori  a  |»ri/e  worth 
an  amount  of  effort  tlmt  was  unusual 
among  the  Osmondi.  It  was  Cmiiert'a 
constant  intimation  that,  for  him,  nolh- 
mg  was  a  prize ;  that  he  treated  as  from 
equal  to  equal  with  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
his  danu'litcr  bad  only  to  look  alwut  her 
to  pick  out  a  prince.  It  cost  him,  there- 
fore, a  lapse  from  consistency  to  say  ex- 
plicitly that  he  yearned  for  Lord  War- 
burton,  that  if  this  nobleman  shonld  ee- 
cape  his  equivalent  might  not  he  found ; 
ami  it  was  anotlier  of  his  customary  im- 
plications that  he  was  never  inconsistent, 
lie  would  have  liked  his  wife  to  ::lido 
over  the  point.  But  strangely  enough, 
now  that  she  was  £m6  to  iaoe  with  him, 
though  an  hour  before  she  had  almost 
invented  a  scheme  lor  pleasing  him,  Is- 
abel was  jiot  accommodating,  would  not 
glide.  And  yet  she  knew  exactly  the 
effect  on  his  mind  of  her  question  :  it 
would  operate  ats  a  luuniliation.  Never 
mmd;  he  was  terribly  capable  of  hu- 
miliating her,  all  the  more  so  that  ho 
was  also  capable  of  waiting  for  great  op> 
portanities,  and  of  showing,  sometimee, 
an  almost  unaccountable  indifference  to 
small  ones.  Isabel  p»'rhaps  took  a  small 
opportunity  because  siic  would  not  have 
availed  herself  of  a  great  one. 

Osmond  at  present  acquitted  hwn«Al# 
very  honorably.  I  should  like  it  ex- 
tremely ;  it  would  be  a  great  marriage. 
And  then  Lord  Warburton  has  another 
advantage  :  he  is  an  old  frieiul  of  yours. 
It  would  be  pleasant  for  liim  to  come 
into  tli<'  tamilv.  It  is  verv  siuijular  tliat 
Pansy's  admirers  should  ail  bo  your  old 
friends." 

**  It  is  natural  that  they  should  oome 
to  see  me.  In  conung  to  see  me,  they 

see  Pansy.    Seeing  her,  it  is  natural 
that  they  shouhl  fall  in  love  with  her." 
So  I  think.    But  yon  are  not  bouad 

to  do  so." 

"  If  she  should  uuirry  Lord  Warbux*- 
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too,  I  should  be  very  glad,"  Isaoel  went 
OD,  fniiikly.  "  He 's  an  excellent  man. 
You  say,  however,  that  she  has  only  to 
lit  still.  Perhaps  she  won't  sit  still ;  if 
the  loMt  Bfr.  Botier,  ihe  may  jump 
■pi** 

Osmond  appeftred  to  pve  no  heed  to 
this  ;  he  sat  gazing  at  the  fire.    "  Pan* 

ly  would  like  to  be  a  great  lady,"  he  re- 
marked in  a  moment,  with  a  cert:iin 
tendenif  ss  of  tone.  **  She  wishesi  above 
&Uf  to  pi  com;,"  he  added. 
''To  pleaao  Mr.  Botier,  perbapi.*' 
No^  to  pleaae  me." 
Me  too,aUtao,  I  thinV  MidlnbeL 
Yes,  she  has  a  great  opinion  of  yon* 
Bnt  she  will  do  what  I  like." 

'*If  you  are  sure  of  that,  it's  Yexy 
well,"  Isabel  said. 

Meantime,"  said  Osmond,  *'  I  should 
like  our  distinguished  visitor  to  speak." 

** He  has  tpokeoy  —  tome.  He  has 
told  me  that  It  woold  be  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  him  to  believe  she  oonld  care  for 
him." 

Osmond  turned  his  head  quickly ;  but 
St  first  he  said  nothing.  Then,  "  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that?"  he  asked, 
quickly. 

*'T1iere  was  no  qoportnoity.  You 
know  how  we  live.  I  have  taken  the 
iist  ehaooe  that  has  offered." 

Did  700  speak  to  him  of  Rosier  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  a  little." 

"  That  was  hardly  necessary." 

*•  I  thought  it  best  lie  sIkjuUI  know, 
10  that,  so  that "  —  And  Ibabel  paused. 

**So  that  what?" 
80  that  be  sboold  act  aocoidingly." 

**So  that  be  sbonld  baek  oat,  do  yon 
mean?" 

No ;  so  that  he  shoold  advanoe  while 
there  is  yet  time." 

"  That  is  not  the  effect  it  seems  to 
hare  had." 

**  You  should  have  patience,"  said 
Isabd.   "You  know  Englishmen  are 

•*  TUs  one  is  not  He  was  not  when 
be  made  lore  to  yon." 
▼Of*  SLTIU.  ~  HO.  S8&  15 


She  had  been  afraid  Osmond  would 
speak  of  that ;  it  was  disagreeable  to 
her.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  he  was  ex- 
tremely so,"  she  said,  simply. 

He  answered  nothing  for  some  time ; 
be  took  up  a  book  and  tamed  over  the 
pages,  while  Isabel  sat  silent,  occupying 
herself  with  Pansy's  tapestry.  "You 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  with 
him,"  Osmond  went  on,  at  last.  "  The 
moment  you  really  wish  it,  you  can 
bring  him  to  the  point" 

liis  was  mote  disagreeable  s^ ;  but 
Isabel  felt  it  to  be  natural  that  her  hns> 
band  shoold  say  it,  and  it  was  after  all 
something  very  much  of  the  same  sort 
that  she  had  said  to  herself.  '*  Why 
should  I  have  influence  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  What  have  I  ever  done  to  put  him 
under  an  obligation  to  me  ?  " 

"You  refused  to  marry  him,"  smd 
Osmond,  with  hu  eyes  on  his  bode 

"I  mustn't  presume  too  much  on 
that,"  Isabel  answered,  gently. 

He  threw  down  the  book  presently, 
and  got  up,  standing  before  the  fire 
with  his  hands  behind  him.  "  Well," 
he  said,  *'  I  hold  that  it  lies  in  your 
hands.  I  shall  leave  it  there.  With 
a  little  good  will  yon  may  manage  it. 
Think  that  over,  and  remember  that  I 
count  upon  you." 

He  waited  a  little^  to  give  her  time  to 
answer  ;  but  she  answered  nothing,  and 
be  presently  strolled  out  of  the  room. 

XLL 

She  answered  nothing,  because  his 
words  had  put  the  situation  before  ber, 
and  she  was  absorbed  in  looking  at  it 
There  was  something  in  them  that  sud- 
detdy  opened  the  door  to  agitation,  so 
that  she  was  afraid  to  trust  herself  to 
speak.  After  Osmond  had  gone,  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  closed  her 
eyess  and  for  a  long  time,  fsr  into  the 
ni|^t,  and  still  fnrtlier,  she  sat  in  the 
sUent  drawing-room,  given  up  ^to  ber 
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meditation.    A  servant  came  in  to  at- 
tend to  the  fire,  and  she  bade  hioi  bring 
fresh  candles  and  then  go  to  bed.  Oa- 
mond  had  told  her  to  thJnk  of  what  be 
had  seid ;  and  she  did  so  faideed,  and 
<rf  many  other  things.   The  sn^jestion, 
from  another,  that  she  had  a  peculiar 
influence  on  Lord  Warburton  had  given 
her  the  start  that  accompanies  unex- 
pected recognitiou.    Was  it  true  tliat 
there  was  someiliing  stitl  between  them 
that  might  be  a  handle  to  make  him  de- 
dare  himself  to  Fhnsy,— a  snseeptibil- 
Uy»  on  his  part,  to  approval,  a  di  sire  to 
do  what  would  please  her?    Isaltt'l  had 
hitherto  not  asked  herself  the  (piestion, 
becau'^c  she  had  not  been  forced  ;  but 
DOW  that  it  was  directly  presented  to 
her,  she  saw  the  answer,  and  the  answer 
frightMied  her.   Yes,  there  was  some- 
thing. —  M  miething  on  Lord  Warbur ton's 
part.    AVlien  he  first  caroe  to  Rome  she 
believed  that  the  link  which  united  them 
had  comj)letely  snajtped  ;  but  little  hy 
little  she  had  been  reminded  that  it  8tiil 
had  a  palpable  existmoe.  It  was  as 
thin  as  a  ludr,  but  there  were  mcmients 
when  she  seemed  to  hear  it  vflmile.  For 
herself,  nothing  was  chan^od  ;  what  she 
once  thought  of  Lonl  Wailmrtoii  she 
still  thoiiglit.    It  was  needless  that  feel- 
ing should  change ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  her  a  better  feeling  than  ever. 
Bnt  he,— had  he  stttl  the  idea  that  she 
might  be  more  to  him  than  other  women? 
Had  he  the  wish  to  profit  by  the  memory 
of  the  few  moments  of  intimacy  through 
which  they  hail  once   passed  ?  Isabel 
knew  that  she  had  read  some  of  the 
signs  of  such  a  disposition.    But  what 
were  his  hopes,  his  pretensions,  and  in 
what  strange  way  were  they  mingled 
with  his  evidently  very  sincere  appreda- 
tion  of  poor  Pansy  ?    "Was  ho  in  love 
with  (lilbert  O-moiid's  wife,  and  if  so 
•what  comfi>rt  did  he  expect  to  derive 
from  it?    If  he  was  in  love  with  Pansy, 
he  was  not  in  love  with  her  step-mother ; 
and  if  he  was  in  love  with  her  step- 
mother, he  was  not  in  love  widi  Pansy. 


Was  she  to  cultivate  the  advantage  «ho 
possessed,  in  onler  to  make  him  com- 
mit himself  to  Pansy,  icnowing  that  he 
would  do  so  for  her  salte,  and  not  for 
the  yonng  gfafl's, — was  this  the  aerriee 
her  hnsband  had  asked  of  her  ?  This,  at 
any  rate»  was  the  duty  with  which  Isabel 
found  herself  confronte^l  from  the  mo- 
ment that  she  uilmitted  to  herself  that 
Lord  Warburtou  had  still  an  uneradi- 
eated  predileetion  for  her  society.  It 
was  not  an  agreeable  task;  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  repolsire  one.   She  asked  her^ 
self  with  ^smay  whether  Lonl  Warbur- 
ton  was  pretending  to  lie  in  love  with 
Pansy  in  order  to  cultivate  another  sat- 
isfaction?   Of  this  refinement  of  du- 
plicity she  presently  acquitted  him  ;  she 
prefwred  to  believe  that  he  was  in  good 
faith.   Bat  if  his  admiration  lor  Ptosy 
was  a  delusion,  this  was  scarcely  Ixttt  r 
than  its  being  an  affectation.  Isabel 
wandered  among  these  ugly  jwssibilities 
nnlil  slu'  completely  lost  her  way  ;  some 
of  them,  as  she  suddenly  encountered 
dien,  seemed  ngly  enough.   Then  she 
broke  out  of  the  labyrinth,  robbing  bar 
eyes,  and  declared  that  her  imagination 
surely  did  her  little  honor,  and  th  it  her 
husband's   did  him  even  less.  Lord 
Warb\irton  was  a.s  disinterested  as  he 
need  be,  and  she  was  no  more  to  him 
than  she  need  wish.    She  would  rest 
upon  this  nntil  the  contrary  shoald  be 
proved,— proved  more  effectoaUy  than 
by  a  cynical  intimation  of  Osmond's. 

Such  a  resolution,  however,  brought 
her  this  evening  but  little  peace,  for  lier 
soul  was  haunted  with  terrors  whicli 
crowded  to  the  foreground  of  thought  as 
quickly  as  a  place  was  made  lor  thenti. 
What  had  suddenly  set  fliem  into  livelier 
motion  she  hardly  knew,  unless  it  were 
the  strange  impression  she  h;id  received 
in  the  afternoon  of  her  husband  and 
Madame  Merle  being  in  more  direct 
communication  than  she  suspected.  This 
impression  cume  back  to  her  from  time 
to  time,  and  now  she  wondered  that  it 
had  never  come  before.  Besidea  Ibie, 
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her  >«hort  inlorview  with  Osmoiul,  half 
10  hour  before,  u;is  a  ntrikiiig  example 
of  his  fuculty  for  making  everything 
whlier  that  he  touched,  spoUiDg  every' 
thing  for  her  that  he  looked  at.  Ik  was 
nsej  well  to  midertake  to  give  him  a 
proof  of  loyalty  ;  the  real  fact  was  that 
the  knowledge  of  his  expecting  a  thing 
nised  a  presumption  against  it.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  had  the  evil  eye  ;  as  if  his 
presence  wcrv  a  l>liu;ht  and  his  favor  a 
mijiiurturje.  AVus  the  fault  in  himself, 
or  cmly  in  the  deep  mistmgt  she  had 
coteeired  for  him  ?  This  mistrust  was 
the  clearest  result  of  their  short  married 
life;  a  golf  liad  o])ene(l  between  them, 
OTor  which  they  looked  at  each  other 
with  eyes  ti)at  were  on  either  side  a 
declaration  of  the  deception  suffered.  It 
was  a  strange  opposition,  of  the  like 
sf  wUdi  she  had  never  dreamed,  an  op- 
pssition  in  which  the  vital  principle  of 
the  one  was  a  thing  of  contempt  to  the 
other.  It  was  not  her  fault,  —  she  had 
ffacticed  no  deception  ;  she  had  only 
admired  and  believed.  She  had  taken 
all  the  tir^t  steps  in  the  purest  confi- 
dmce.  and  then  she  had  suddeidy  found 
the  infinite  vista  of  a  multiplied  life  to 
be  a  dark,  narrow  allejr,  with  a  dead 
waU  at  the  end.  Insteaid  of  leading  to 
the  high  places  of  hi4>|MneB8,  from  which 
the  world  would  seem  to  lie  below  one, 
•0  that  one  could  look  down  with  a 
•ense  of  exaltation  and  advantage,  and 
judge  and  choose  and  pity,  it  led  rather 
dowQvrard  and  earthward,  into  realms 
•i  itetrietion^Aiid  depression,  where  the 
soond  of  other  lives,  easier  and  freer, 
was  heard  as  from  above,  and  served  to 
deepen  the  fecHng  of  failure.  It  was 
her  deep  distrust  of  her  husband,  —  this 
w«  wliat  darkened  the  world.  That  is 
a  e^ntiment  easily  in<licated,  but  not  so 
easliv  explained,  and  so  com]M^site  in  its 
disracter  that  much  time  and  still  more 
laiering  had  been  needed  to  bring  it  to 
lie  actoal  perfection.  SoflEering,  with 
Isshel,  was  an  active  condition ;  it  was 
act  a  chill,  •  stupor,  a  despaur ;  it  was 


a  passion  of  thought,  of  speculation,  of 
response  to  every  j)ressure.  She  flat- 
tered herself,  however,  that  she  had 
kept  her  mistrust  to  herself  —  that  no 
one  Ktspedbed  it  but  Osmond.  Oh,  he 
knew  it,  and  there  were  times  when  she 
though  t  that  he  enjoyed  it.  I  *  1  1  come 
gradually  ;  it  was  not  till  the  lirst  year 
of  her  marriage  had  closed  that  she  had 
taken  the  alarm.  Then  the  shadows 
began  to  gather ;  it  was  as  if  Osmond 
deliberately,  almost  malignantly,  had 
put  the  lights  out  one  by  one.  The 
dusk  at  first  was  vague  Mid  thin,  and 
she  could  still  see  her  way  in  it.  But 
it  steadily  increased,  and  if  here  and 
there  it  had  occasionallv  lifted  there 
were  certain  corners  of  lier  life  that 
were  impenetrably  black.  These  .shad- 
ows were  not  an  emanation  from  her 
own  mind,— she  was  very  sura  of  that; 
she  had  done  her  best  to  be  just  and 
tenqwrate,  to  see  only  the  truth.  They 
were  a  part  of  her  husband's  very  pres- 
ence. They  were  not  his  misdeeds,  his 
turpitudes  ;  she  accused  him  of  nothing, 
—  that  is,  of  but  one  thing,  which  was 
not  a  crime.  She  knew  of  no  wrong 
that  he  had  done ;  he  was  not  violent, 
he  was  not  cruel ;  she  simply  believed 
that  he  hated  her.  That  was  all  she 
accused  hum  of ;  and  the  miserable  part 
of  it  was  precisely  that  it  was  not  a 
crime,  for  against  a  crime  she  might 
have  found  redress,  lie  had  discovered 
that  she  was  so  different ;  that  she  was 
not  what  he  had  believed  she  would 
prove  to  be.  He  had  thought  at  first 
he  could  change  her,  and  she  had  done 
her  best  to  be  what  he  would  like.  But 
she  was,  after  all,  herself, — she  could  n't 
help  that ;  and  noW  there  was  no  iise 
pretending,  playing  a  part,  for  he  knew 
her,  and  he  had  niatle  up  his  mind.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  him  ;  siie  had  no  ap- 
prehension that  he  would  hurt  her,  for 
the  ill-will  he  bore  her  was  not  of  that 
sort.  He  would,  if  possible,  never  give 
her  a  pretext,  never  put  hhnsdf  in  the 
wrong.  Isabel,  scanning  the  future  with 
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dry,  fixed  eye-s  saw  that  he  would  have 
the  better  of  her  th«3re.  She  wouhi 
give  hiui  many  pretexts;  she  would 
often  put  heraetf  in  the  wrong.  There 
were  times  when  the  almost  pitied  him  j 
for  if  the  had  not  deceived  him  in  in- 
tendon,  she  understood  how  completely 
she  must  have  done  so  in  fact.  She  had 
effaced  herself,  when  ho  tir«t  knew  her; 
she  had  made  herself  small,  jiretending 
there  was  less  of  her  thau  there  really 
WM.  It  was  beca^  she  Iwd  been  nn- 
der  the  extraordinary  charm  tiiat  he,  on 
his  side,  had  taken  pains  to  put  forth. 
He  was  not  changed;  he  had  not  iW^ 
puistvl  him«elf,  diuin'j  the  year  of  his 
ecturt^hip,  any  more  than  she.  But  she 
had  been  oulv  half  his  nature  then,  as 
one  saw  the  disk  of  the  moou  when  it 
was  partly  masked  by  the  sliadow  of 
die  eartlL  She  saw  the  Inll  moon  now, 
—  she  saw  the  whole  man.  She  had 
kept  still,  as  it  were,  so  that  he  should 
have  a  free  Held,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this 
she  had  mistaken  a  part  for  the  whole. 

Ah,  she  hud  him  immensely  under  the 
cliann  1  It  had  not  passed  away ;  it  was 
there  sUll ;  she  still  knew  perfectly  what 
it  was  that  made  Osmond  delightful 
when  he  chose  to  be.  lie  had  wished 
to  l>o  when  he  made  love  to  her,  and  as 
slie  hail  wished  to  hv  eharmed  it  w;i3 
not  Wonderful  that  he  succeeiled.  IIo 
succeeded  because  he  was  sincere;  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  deny  him  that 
He  admired  her,  — he  had  told  her  why : 
because  she  was  the  most  imaginative 
woman  he  had  known.  It  ini<,dit  very 
well  have  Ixi-en  true  ;  for  during  those 
months  she  had  imagined  a  world  of 
things  that  had  no  substance.  She  had 
a  visimi  of  him ;  she  had  not  read  him 
right.  A  oertidn  combination  of  feat* 
nres  liad  touched  her,  and  m  them  she 
had  seen  the  most  striking  of  portraits. 
That  he  was  poor  and  lonely,  and  yet 
that  somehow  he  was  noble,  —  that  wjis 
what  interested  her  and  seemed  to  give 
her  her  opportunity.  There  was  an  in- 
definable beauty  about  him, —in  his  sit* 


nation,  in  his  mind,  in  his  face.  She 
had  felt  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
helpless  and  ineffectual,  but  the  feeling 
had  taken  the  ftrnn  of  a  tenderness, 
which  was  the  very  flower  of  respect. 
He  was  like  a  skepticsl  voyager,  stroll- 
ing on  the  beach  wliile  he  waited  for 
the  tide ;  looking  seaward,  yet  not  putting 
to  sea.    It  was  in  all  this  that  she  found 
her  occasion.  She  would  launch  his  lK>at 
for  him ;  she  would  be  his  providence; 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  love  lum. 
And  she  loved  him,— >a  good  deal  for 
what  she  found  in  him,  but  a  good  deal, 
also,  for  what  she  brought  him.   As  she 
looked  back  at  the  passion  of  those 
weeks,  she  perceived  in  it  a  kind  of  ma- 
ternal strain,  —  the  happiness  of  a  wom- 
an who  itAi  that  she  was  a  contributor, 
that  she  came  with  full  hands.   But  for 
her  money,  as  slie  saw  to^y,  she  would 
n't  havt  d  one  it.    And  then  her  mind 
wandered  off  to  poor  Mr.  Touchett, 
sleeping  under  ICngli-h  turf,  the  benefi- 
cent author  of  infinite  woe  !    For  this 
was  a  £act.    At  bottom,  her  money  had 
been  a  burden,  —  had  been  on  her 
mind,  which  was  filled  with  the  desire 
to  transfer  the  weight  of  it  to  some  oth- 
er conscience.    What  would  lighten  her 
own  conscience  more  effectually  than  to 
make  it  over  to  the  man  who  had  the 
best  taste  in  the  world  ?    Uults»3  she 
should  give  it  to  a  hospital,  there  was 
nothing  better  she  could  do  with  it ;  and 
there  was  no  diaritaUe  institution  in 
which  she  was  as  much  interested  as  in 
(lilbert  Osmond.    He  would  use  her 
fortune  in  a  way  that  would  make  her 
think  better  of  it,  and  rub  off  a  certain 
grossness  which  attached  to  the  good 
luck  of  an  unexpected  inheritanoe.  There 
had  been  nothing  very  delicate  in  in- 
heriting seventy  thousand  pounds  s  tto 
delicacy  had  been  all  in  Mr.  Touchett'a 
leaving  them  to  her.    But  to  marry  Gil- 
bert Osmond  and  bring  him  such  a  jxjr- 
tion,  —  in  that  there  would  l>e  delicacy 
for  her  as  well.    There  would  be  less 
for  him, — that  was  true;  but  that  was 
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his  affair,  arnl  if  lio  love<l  her  he  would 
not  object  to  her  bein^  rich.  Had  he 
ZK>t  had  the  courage  to  say  be  was  gUtd 
she  was  rich  ? 

Itabel'i  cheek  kb|^ed  when  ihe  asked 
benelf  if  she  had  really  married  on  a 
fii€titioiis  theory,  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing findy  I4>preciable  with  her  money. 
Sat  she  was  able  to  answer  quickly 
enough  that  this  was  only  half  the  story. 
It  was  because  a  certain  feelitii;  took 
possession  of  her,  —  a  sense  of  the  eur- 
nestaess  of  his  affection  and  a  delight  in 
lua  personal  qnalides.  £te  was  hotter 
duHi  any  one  else.  JUs  snpreme  con- 
lietion  had  fille<l  her  life  for  months,  and 
enough  of  it  still  remaiDed  to  prove  to 
her  that  she  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise. The  tinest  individual  slie  had  ever 
known  was  hers;  the  simple  knowledge 
was  a  faort  of  act  of  devotion.  She  had 
aoi  been  mislakea  aboot  the  heanty  of 
Us  mind ;  she  knew  that  organ  perfect* 
ly  now.  She  had  lived  with  it,  she  had 
lived  in  it,  almost ;  it  appeared  to  have 
become  her  habitation.  If  she  had  been 
captured,  it  liad  taken  a  firm  hand  to  do 
it;  that  rtticction,  perhaps,  had  some 
worth.  A  mind  more  ingenious,  more 
subtle,  more  cultivated,  more  trained  to 
admirable  exercises,  die  had  not  en- 
Montered ;  and  it  was  this  exquisite  in- 
atrumeut  that  she  had  now  to  reckon 
with.  She  lost  herself  in  infinite  dismay 
when  she  thought  of  the  magnitude  of 
kit  decej)tion.  It  was  a  wonder,  per- 
haps, in  view  of  this,  that  he  did  n't  hat<! 
bcr  more.  She  remembered  perfectly 
the  first  sign  he  had  given  of  It ;  it  had 
been  like  the  bell  that  was  to  ring  np 
tbeeutain  npon  the  real  drama  of  their 
life.  He  said  to  her  one  day  that  she 
had  too  many  ideas,  and  that  she  must 
gret  rid  of  tliein.  He  had  told  her  that 
aJrea<i\ .  belure  their  marriage  ;  but  then 
she  had  not  noticed  it  i  it  came  back  to 
her  only  aftocwards.  This  time  she 
nlgyit  well  notice  it,  because  he  had  real- 
1|y  msast  it  The  words  were  nothing, 
aapeificially ;  but  when,  in  the  light  ^ 


deepening  experiencf,  she  looked  into 
them,  they  appeared  portentous.  Ho 
really  meant  it ;  he  would  have  liked 
her  to  have  nothing  of  her  own  but  her 
pretty  appearance.  She  knew  she  had 
too  many  ideas;  she  had  more  even  than 
she  supposed,  many  more  than  she  had 
expressed  to  bini  when  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  Yes,  she  had  been  hy{>o- 
critical  ;  she  liked  him  so  much.  She 
hatl  too  many  ideas  for  herself;  but  that 
was  just  what  one  married  for,  to  share 
them  with  some  one  else.  One  could 
n't  pludc  them  up  by  the  roots,  though 
of  course  one  might  suppress  them,  be 
careful  not  to  utter  them.  It  was  not 
that,  however,  — his  objecting  to  her 
opinions  ;  that  was  nothing.  She  had  no 
opinion«;,  none  that  she  would  not  have 
been  eager  to  sacrilice  in  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  herself  loved  for  it.  What  he 
meant  was  the  whole  thing,  —  her  char- 
acter, the  way  she  felt,  the  way  she 
judged.  This  was  what  she  had  kept  in 
reserve;  this  was  what  he  had  not 
known  until  he  found  himself  with  the 
door  closed  behind,  as  it  were,  set  down 
face  to  face  with  it.  She  had  a  certain 
way  of  looking  at  life,  which  he  took  as 
a  personal  ofifease.  Heaven  knew  that 
now,  at  least,  it  was  a  very  humble,  accom- 
modating way !  The  strange  thing  was 
that  she  shoidd  not  have  suspected  from 
the  first  that  his  own  was  so  different 
She  had  thought  it  so  large,  so  enlightr 
ened,  so  pt  rfecaly  that  of  an  honest  man, 
and  a  g«'ntlenian.  Had  not  he  assured  her 
that  he  had  no  super&tilious,  no  dull  iimi- 
tatious,  no  prejudices  that  had  lost  their 
freshness?  Hadn't  he  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  livmg  in  the  open  air  of 
the  world,  indifferent  to  small  consider- 
ations, caring  only  for  truth  and  knowl- 
edge, and  Ikdieving  that  two  intelligent 
people  ought  to  Icjok  for  them  together, 
and  whether  they  found  them  or  not 
to  find  at  least  some  happiness  in  the 
search?  He  had  told  her  that  he  loved 
the  conventional ;  but  there  was  a  sense 
in  which  this  seemed  a  noUe  declaration. 
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In  til  at  sense,  the  love  of  harmony  and 
order  nnd  decency  and  all  the  stately 
otfice«  of  life,  she  went  with  him  freely, 
and  his  warning  had  contained  notliing 
omboiifl.  Bat  when,  m  the  months 
elnpted,  she  followed  him  farther,  and 
he  led  her  into  the  mantion  of  his  own 
hahitation,  then,  ^ then  she  had  seen 
where  she  really  was.  She  could  live 
it  over  again,  the  itiorttlulotis  terror  with 
which  she  had  taken  the  measure  of  her 
dwelling.  Between  those  foor  walls  she 
hod  lived  ever  smoe ;  thej  were  to  snr> 
fonnd  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  It 
was  the  house  of  darkness,  the  house  of 
dumbness,  the  house  of  suffocation.  Os- 
mond's beautiful  mind  pive  it  noitlH-r 
light  nor  air;  Osmond's  beautitHl  iniiid, 
indeed,  seemed  to  peep  down  from  a 
small  high  window,  end  raodk  at  her.  Of 
ooorse,  it  was  not  physical  sdlering;  but 
for  physioal  snffering  there  might  have 
been  a  remedy.  She  could  come  nnd 
go ;  she  lia«l  her  liberty  ;  her  husband 
was  j>erleot]y  polite.  He  took  himself 
so  serioubly  ;  it  was  somethinj^  appalling. 
Under  all  his  culture,  his  cleverness,  bis 
amenity,  nnder  his  good-natore,  his  fo> 
cility,  his  knowledge  of  life,  his  egotism 
lay  hidden,  like  ;i  f-erpent  in  a  bank  of 
flowers.  She  had  taken  him  seriously, 
but  she  had  iiof  taken  him  so  serion>jlv 
as  that.  H»»w  couM  she,  ospecially  u  li-  ii 
she  knew  him  better  ?  She  was  to  think 
of  him  as  he  thought  of  himself,— as  the 
first  gentleman  in  £arope.  So  it  was  that 
she  had  thought  of  him  at  first,  and  that, 
indeed,  was  the  reason  she  had  married 
him.  But  when  she  he<_'an  to  see  what 
it  implied,  she  drew  back  ;  there  was 
more  in  the  bond  than  she  had  meant  to 
put  her  name  to.  It  implied  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  every  one  hot  some  three 
or  four  very  exalted  peofJe  whom  he 
envied,  and  for  everythmg  in  the  world 
but  half  a  dozen  ideas  of  his  own.  That 
was  very  well ;  she  would  have  gone 
with  him  even  there,  a  long  <listance ; 
for  he  pointed  out  to  her  so  much  of  the 
baseness  and  shabfaiaess  of  life,  opened 


her  eyes  so  wide  to  the  stupidity,  the  de- 
pravity, the  ignorance,  of  mankind,  that 
she  had  l»een  proj>rrly  impresseil  with 
the  infmite  vulgarity  of  things,  and  of 
the  virtoe  ol  keeping  one's  self  anspofr* 
ted  by  it.  Bat  thb  base,  ignoUe  worid, 
it  appeared,  was  after  all  what  one  woe 
to  live  for ;  one  was  to  keep  it  forever 
in  one's  eye,  in  orrh  r,  not  to  enligliten, 
or  convert,  or  redeem  it,  but  to  extract 
from  it  some  recognition  of  one's  own 
superiority.    On  the  one  hand  it  was 
despksaUe^  bat  on  the  other  it  afforded 
a  standard.  Osmond  had  talked  to  Isa- 
bel about  his  renunciation.  indiffer- 
ence, the  ease  with  w  hich  he  dispensed 
with  the  usual  aids  to  success  ;  aiul  all 
this  had  seemed  to  her  adminible.  She 
had  thought  it  a  noble  indilfereuce,  au 
eaqnisite  independenee.    Birt  iadiSlBr- 
enee  was  really  the  last  of  hu  qnalitiee  s 
she  had  never  seen  any  one  who  thought 
so  much  of  others.    For  herself,  the 
world  had  always  interested  her,  and  tho 
study  of  her  fellow-crtaturt  s  was  her 
constant  passion.    She  would  have  beeu 
willing,  however,  to  renoonoe  all  her 
cnriouties  and  sympathies  for  the  salw 
of  a  personal  life,  if  the  person  eon* 
corned  had  only  been  able  to  make  her 
believe  it  was  a  gain  !    This,  at  least, 
was  her  present  conviction ;  and  the 
thing  cert.iinly  would  have  been  easier 
than  tu  care  lor  society  as  Osmond  cared 
for  it. 

He  was  onaUe  to  live  withoat  it,  and 
she  saw  that  he  had  never  really  doaa 
SO}  he  had  looked  at  it  out  of  his  win- 
dow, even  when  he  appeartnl  to  be  most 
detached  from  it.    He  had  his  id«  ai,  just 
as  she  had  tried  to  have  hers ;  only  it 
was  strange  that  people  should  seek  for 
justice  in  saeh  different  qaarters.  'Bam 
ideal  was  a  eonception  ol  high  prospaiw 
ity  and  propriety,  of  the  anstncratic  life, 
which  she  now  saw  that  Osmond  deemed 
himself  always,  in  essence  at  least,  to 
have  led.     lie  had  never  lapsetl  from 
it  for  an  hour ;  he  would  never  have 
covered  from  the  shame  of  doing  sou 
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T1uit»  agMiiy  WM  yery  well ;  here,  too» 
die  would  have  agreed;  bat  they  at- 
t»clie<l  such  diiTercnt  ideas,  such  differ- 
eot  association 3  aud  desires,  to  the  same 
formulas.  II*  r  notion  of  the  aristocratic 
life  was  simply  the  uuiou  ol  great  cuit- 
iiB  with  graalfiberty ;  the  cultaie  wovkl 
gi?«  one  a  Mue  of  doty,  and  the  liber^ 
atenee  ol  enJoynMiit.  Bat  lor  Osmond 
it  was  altogether  a  thing  of  forms,  a  con- 
sdous,  calculated  attitude.  He  was  fond 
of  the  old,  the  consecrated,  aud  transmit- 
ted ;  so  wa>  she,  but  she  pretended  to 
do  what  bhe  chose  with  it.  He  had  au 
immeusa  esteem  for  tradition;  he  had 
told  ber  oQoe  that  the  best  thing  in  the 
wodd  was  to  hare  it,  bat  that  if  one 
was  ao  onfortuDate  as  not  to  have  it  one 
mast  immediately  proceed  to  make  it. 
She  knew  that  he  meant  by  this  that 
she  had  n't  it,  but  that  he  was  better  oflE; 
though  where  he  had  got  his  traditions 
ihn  never  learned.  He  had  a  very  large 
ooQectioa  of  them,  however,  that  was 
very  oertau ;  after  a  little  she  began  to 
tse.  The  great  thing  was  to  act  in  ae- 
cocdance  with  them,  —  the  great  thing 
not  only  for  him  but  for  her.  Isiibel  had 
an  undefined  conviction  that  traditions 
mu.;t  be  «>i  a  ihoroujjhly  .superior  kind,  to 
serve  for  another  person  than  their  j)ro- 
pricior ;  but  she  nevertheless  assented  to 
this  intimathm  that  she  too  most  marsh 
to  the  stately  mono  that  floated  down 
from  onknown  periods  in  her  husband's 
past, — ahe,  wlio  of  old  had  been  so  free 
of  step,  so  desultory,  »o  devious,  so  much 
the  reverse  of  (>roccssional.  There  wtre 
cvrtain  !hin;:s  they  must  do,  a  certain 
pu»iure  iht^y  luu&L  take,  certain  people 
they  must  know  and  not  know.  When 
Isabel  MW  this  rigid  system  closing  i^nt 
her,  draped  thoogh  it  was  in  pictured 
tapestries,  that  sense  of  darkness  and 
soffocation  of  which  I  have  spoken  took 
posses-ion  of  her ;  she  seemed  to  be  shut 
up  wi  ll  an  odor  of  mould  and  decay. 
Siic  liatl  resisted,  of  course  :  at  first  v<'ry 
hamorously,  ironically,  tenderly ;  then,  as 
the  sitoatioft  grew  moce  leiious,  eagerly, 
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passionately,  pleadingly.  She  had  plead- 
ed the  cause  of  freedom,  of  doing  as 

they  chose,  of  not  caring  for  the  aspect 
and  denomination  of  their  life,  — the 
cause  of  other  instincts  and  longings,  of 
4uite  another  ideal.  Then  it  was  that 
her  husband's  personality,  touched  as  it 
never  had  been,  stepped  forth  and  stood 
erect.  The  things  that  she  had  said 
were  answered  only  by  his  scorn,  and 
she  could  see  that  he  was  ineffably 
ashamed  of  her.  What  did  he  think  of 
her?  That  she  was  base,  vulgar,  ii^iioble? 
He  at  least  knew  now  that  she  liad  no 
traditions  !  It  had  not  been  in  his  pre- 
vision ol  things  that  she  should  reveal 
soch  flatnem ;  her  sentiments  were  woi^ 
thy  of  a  radical  newspaper,  or  of  a  Unip 
tarian  preacher.  The  real  offense,  as 
she  ultimately  perceivetl,  was  her  having 
a  mind  of  her  own  at  all.  Her  mind 
was  to  Ije  his,  —  attached  to  his  own  like 
a  small  garden  plot  to  a  deer-park.  He 
woold  rake  the  soil  gently,  and  water 
the  flowers;  he  would  weed  the  beds  and 
gather  an  occasional  nos^y.  It  would 
be  a  pretty  piece  of  property  for  a  pro- 
prietor already  far-reaching.  He  did  n't 
wish  her  to  be  stupid.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  b«'c:iuse  she  was  clever  tliat  she 
had  ple:i>.e«l  him.  But  he  expected  her 
intelligence  to  operate  altogether  in  his 
&vor,  and  so  far  from  deshring  her  mind 
to  be  a  bhmk  he  had  flattered  hhiMelf 
that  it  would  be  richly  receptive.  He 
had  expected  his  wife  to  feel  with  him 
and  for  him,  to  enter  into  his  opinions, 
his  ambitions,  his  preferences  ;  and  Isa- 
bel was  obliged  to  confess  th;it  this  was 
no  very  unwarrantable  demand  on  the 
part  of  a  husband.  Bat  there  were 
certain  things  she  could  never  take  in. 
To  begin  with,  they  were  hideously  niw 
clean.  She  was  not  a  daui;hter  of  the 
Puritans,  but  for  all  that  she  believed 
in  such  a  thing  as  purity.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Osmond  did  n't ;  some  of  his 
traditions  made  her  push  back  her  skirts. 
Did  all  women  have  lovers  ?  Did  they 
all  lie^  and  even  the  best  have  their 
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price  ?  Were  there  only  three  or  four 
that  (liH  n't  «ler»Mve  their  husbands  ? 
"When  Isabel  heanl  Mich  thin«js,  she  felt 
a  greater  scorn  for  them  than  for  the 
gossip  of  a  Tillage  parlor,  —  a  tooni  that 
kept  its  frethneM  in  a  very  tainted  air. 
There  was  the  taint  of  her  sister  in-law  ; 
did  her  husband  judge  only  by  the 
Countess  Gemini  ?  This  ladv  vt  ry  oftr 
en  li«'<l,  and  .>.h»;  ha<l  piartii-ed  (h-ceptions 
which  were  not  simply  verbal.  It  was 
enoof  Ii  to  And  these  facto  aitaoied  among 
Osnxmd*!  tradiUons,  without  giving  them 
such  a  general  extension.  It  was  her 
soora  of  his  assumptions,  —  it  was  that 
that  made  him  draw  himself  up.  He 
had  plenty  of  contempt,  and  it  was  prop- 
er that  his  wife  bhuuld  be  as  well  fur- 
nished ;  but  that  she  should  turu  the  hot 
light  of  her  disdain  upon  his  own  oon- 
cepUon  of  things,  ~-  this  was  a  danger 
he  had  not  allowed  for.  lie  believed  be 
should  have  regulated  her  emotions  be- 
fore she  came  to  that ;  and  Isabel  could 
easily  imagine  how  Ills  ears  scorched 
when  he  dihcovered  that  he  had  been  too 
eonfident.  When  one  had  a  wile  who 
gave  one  that  sensation,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  to  hate  her ! 

She  was  morally  certain,  now,  that 
this  feeling  of  hatre<1,  which  at  first  had 
been  a  refuge  and  a  refreshment,  had 
become  the  oi-cupation  and  comfort  of 
Osmond's  life.  The  feeliug  was  deep, 
because  it  was  sincere  i  he  had  had  a 
revelation  that,  after  all,  she  oould  dis- 
pense with  him.  If  to  hmelf  the  idea 
was  startling,  if  it  presented  itself  at 
first  as  a  kind  of  intidt  lity,  a  capacity 
for  |K)llution,  what  infinite  effect  niiuht 
it  not  be  ej^pected  to  have  hud  upon 
him  ?  It  was  very  simple,  —  he  deopised 
her;  she  had  no  trsdiiions  and  the  mor- 
alhorison  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  Poor 
Isabel,  who  had  never  been  able  to  on. 
derstand  Unitarianism  !  This  was  the 
conviction  that  she  had  been  livini;  with 
now  for  a  time  that  she  liad  ceased  to 
measure.  What  was  coming,  whut  was 
before  them?  That  was  her  constant 


question.  "What  would  he  do.  what  oni;ht 
she  do  ?    When  a  man  hated  his  wife, 
what  did  it  lead  to?    She  did  n  t  hate 
him,  that  she  was  sure  of,  for  every  liitle 
while  she  felt  a  pasdonate  wish  to  give 
him  a  pleasant  surprise.   Very  often, 
however,  she  felt  afraid,  and  it  used  to 
come  over  her,  as  I  have  intimated,  that 
she  had  deceive<l  him  at  tli«'  very  first. 
They  were  stranL'fly   marric<l,  at  all 
events,  and  it  was  an  uwiul  lite.  Until 
that  morning  he  had  soaroely  siioken  to 
her  for  a  week ;  his  manner  was  as  dry 
as  a  bumed-out  fire.  She  knew  then  waa 
a  Bjiecial  reason :  he  was  dbpl  eased  at 
Ralph  Touchett's  staying  on  in  Rome. 
He  thoufjht  she  saw  too  much  of  her 
cousin  ;  he  had  told  her  a  week  l»etore 
that  it  was  indecent  she  should  go  to  him 
at  his  hotel.  He  would  have  said  more 
than  this  if  Ralph's  invalid  state  had  not 
appeare<l  to  make  it  brutal  to  denounce 
him  ;    but  having  to  contain  himself 
oidy  deepened  Osmond's  disgust.  Isa- 
Ix'l  read  all  this  as  she  would  have  reiid 
the  hour  on  the  clock-face ;  she  was  as 
perfectly  aware  that  the  »ighL  of  her  in> 
terest  in  her  cousin  stirred  her  hnsband'a 
rage  as  if  Osmond  had  lodted  her  into 
her  bedroom,  — which  she  was  sure  he 
wanted  to  do.    It  was  her  honest  belief 
that  on  the  whole  she  was  not  defiant, 
but  she  certaiidy  could  not  pretend  to 
be  indifferent  to  lialph.    She  believed 
he  was  dying,  at  last,  and  that  she  should 
never  see  him  again,  and  this  gave  her 
a  tenderness  for  him  tliat  she  had  never 
known  before.   JNothing  was  a  plea^^ure 
to  her  now  ;  how  could  anything  l>e  a 
pleasure  to  a  woman  who  knew  that  she 
had  thrown  away  her  life  ?    Tliere  was 
an  everlasting  weight  upon  her  heart; 
th««  was  a  Uvid  l^t  upon  everything 
But  Ralph's  little  visit  was  a  lamp  in 
the  darkness ;  for  the  hour  that  she  sat 
with  him  her  spirit  rose.    She  felt  to- 
day as  if  lie  liad  been  her  brother.  She 
had  m.ver  had  a  brother,  but  if  she  bad, 
and  she  were  in  trouble,  and  he  wera 
dying,  he  would  be  dear  to  her  aa  Balph. 
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was.   Ah,  jM,  if  Qilbert  mu  jealoos  of 

her,  there  was  perhaps  some  reason  ;  it 
did  n't  make  Gilbert  look  better  to  sit 
for  half  an  hour  with  Ralph.  It  was 
not  lliut  they  talked  of  him ;  it  was 
not  thai  she  oomplain^d.  His  name  ma 
aever  vttered  between  them.  It  was 
■imply  that  Bal|A  was  genOTons,  and 
that  her  huohand  was  not.  There  was 
something  in  Ralph's  talk,  in  his  smile, 
in  the  mere  fact  of  hi'*  hcin[j  in  Rome, 
that  made  the  blasted  circle  round  which 
she  walked  more  spacious.  He  made 
her  feel  the  good  of  the  world  ;  he  made 
her  feel  what  might  have  been.  He 
was,  after  all,  as  intelligent  as  Osmond, 
^te  vput  from  his  being  better.  And 
thos  it  seemed  to  her  an  act  of  devotion 
to  conceal  her  misery  from  him.  She 
concealed  it  elaborately  ;  in  their  talk 
she  was  perpetually  hangini,'  out  curtains 
and  arranging  screens.  It  lived  before 
her  again,  —  it  had  never  had  time  to 
die^ — that  morning  in  the  garden  at 
Flotenee,  when  he  warned  her  against 
Osmond.  She  had  only  to  close  her 
eyes  to  see  the  place,  to  bear  hu  voice, 
to  feel  the  warm,  sweet  air.  How  could 
be  have  known  !"  ^Vhat  a  mystery,  what 
a  wonder  of  wisdom  !  As  intelligent 
as  Gilbert !  lie  was  much  more  intelli- 
gent, to  arrive  at  sneh  a  judgment  as 
that.  Gilbert  had  never  been  so  deep, 
so  jost.  She  had  told  him  then  that 
from  her  at  least  he  should  never  know 
if  he  were  right ;  and  this  was  what  she 
was  takinir  care  of  now.  It  gave  her 
plenty  to  <lo  ;  there  was  passion,  exalta- 
tion, religion,  in  it.  Women  find  their 
religion  sometimes  in  strange  exercises, 
and  Isabel,  at  present,  in  playing  a  part 
before  her  eoosin,  had  an  idea  that  she 
was  doing  him  a  kindness.  It  would 
have  been  a  kindness,  perhaps,  il  he  had 
been  for  a  single  instant  a  dupe.  As 
it  was,  the  kindness  consisted  mainly  in 
trying  to  make  him  believe  that  ho  had 
oooe  wounded  her  greatly,  and  that  the 
•vent  had  pot  him  to  shames  bat  that,  as 
■ha  was  verjgenenHis  and  Iw  was  so  m, 


she  bore  him  no  grudge,  and  even  con- 
siderately forbore  to  flaunt  her  happi- 
ness in  his  face.  R  ilpli  smiled  to  him- 
self, as  he  lay  on  his  >>ota,  at  this  ex- 
traordinary form  of  consideration  ;  but 
he  foigave  her  for  having  forgiven  him. 
She  did  n't  wish  him  to  have  the  pain  of 
knowing  she  was  unhappy ;  that  was  the 
great  thing,  and  it  did  n't  m  itter  that 
such  knowledge  would  rather  have  right- 
ed him. 

For  herself,  she  lingered  in  the  sound- 
less drawing-room  long  alter  the  lire 
had  gone  out.  There  was  no  danger  of 
her  fseling  the  cold ;  she  was  in  a  fever. 
She  heard  the  small  hours  strike,  and 
then  the  great  ones,  but  her  vigil  took 
no  heed  of  time.  Her  mind,  assailed  by 
visions,  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
activity,  and  her  visions  might  as  well 
come  to  her  there,  where  she  sat  uj)  to 
meet  them,  as  on  her  pillow  to  make  a 
mockery  of  rest.  As  I  have  said,  she 
believed  she  was-  not  defiant,  and  what 
oonld  be  a  better  proof  of  it  than  that 
she  should  linger  there  half  the  night, 
trying  to  persuade  herself  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  Pansy  should  n't  be  mar- 
ried as  you  would  jiut  a  h  tter  in  the 
post-ollice  ?  Wljen  the  clock  struck  four 
she  got  up ;  she  was  going  to  bed  at 
last,  for  the  lamp  had  long  since  gone 
out,  and  the  candles  had  burned  down  to 
their  sockets.  But  even  then  she  stopped 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
stood  there  gazing  at  a  remembered  vis- 
ion,—  tliat  of  her  husband  and  Madame 
^ferlc  grouped  imconsciously  aud  fa- 
miliarly. 

XLIL 

Three  nights  after  this  she  took  Pan- 
sy to  a  great  party,  to  which  Osmond, 
who  never  went  to  dances,  did  not  ac- 
company them.  Pansy  was  as  ready 
for  a  dance  as  ever ;  she  was  not  of  a 
generalizing  turn,  and  hhe  had  not  ex- 
tended to  other  pleasures  the  interdict 
that  she  had  seen  placed  on  those  of 
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love.  If  she  was  biding  her  time  or 
hopintj  to  circumvent  her  father,  she 
must  havo  had  a  |ir»n  i>ion  of  success. 
Isabel  thought  that  this  was  not  likely  ; 
it  was  much  more  likelj  that  Pansy  had 
simply  detennined  to  be  a  good  girL 
She  had  never  had  such  a  chanoa»  and 
she  had  a  proper  esteem  for  chances. 
Sh*'  rurried  licrself  no  less  attentively 
than  u.'-ual,  aii«l  k«'pt  no  loss  anxious  an 
eye  ujion  her  vaporiKH  .>.kirt.s;  .she  held 
her  bouquet  very  tight,  and  counted 
over  the  flowers  for  the  twentieth  tine. 
She  made  Isabel  feel  old ;  it  seemed  so 
long  since  she  had  been  in  a  flotter  about 
a  ball.  Pansy,  who  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, was  never  in  want  of  partners, 
and  very  soon  after  th«'ir  arrival  she 
gave  Isabel,  who  was  not  dancing,  her 
bouquet  to  hold.  Isabel  had  rendered 
this  service  for  some  minutes  when  she 
became  aware  that  Edward  Rosier  was 
standing  before  her.  He  had  lost  his 
affable  smile,  and  wore  a  look  of  almost 
military  resolution.  The  chniiLrf'  in  his 
aj)|(earance  would  have  made  Isabel 
smile,  if  she  bad  not  felt  that  at  bottom 
his  ease  was  a  hard  one ;  he  had  always 
smelt  so  much  more  of  heliotrope  than  of 
gunpowder.  He  looked  at  her  a  moment 
somewhat  flercely,  as  if  to  notify  her 
that  he  was  danjerons,  and  then  he 
dropped  his  eyes  on  her  ijoufiuet.  After 
he  had  inspected  it  his  glance  softened, 
and  he  said  quickly,  — 

«It's  all  pansies;  it  must  be  hers  I " 

Isabel  smiled  kindly.  «  Yes»  it 's  hen; 
she  gave  it  to  me  to  hold." 

"Maylholditalitth  .  Mrs. Osmond?" 
the  poor  young  man  a^ked. 

^sOy  I  can't  trust  you  ;  I  am  afraid 
you  would  n't  give  it  back." 

**I  am  not  sore  that  I  should;  I 
shonld  leave  the  house  with  it  instantly. 
Bnt  may  I  not  at  least  have  a  sbg^e 
flower?" 

Isabel  hesitated  a  moment,  and  (hen, 
imiling  still,  held  out  the  bouquet. 

•*  Choose  one  yourself.  It's  frightful 
what  I  am  doing  for  you." 


"  Ah,  if  you  do  no  more  than  this, 
Mrs.  Osmond  !  "  Rosier  exclaime<l,  with 
his  glass  in  oue  eye,  carefully  choosing 
his  flower. 

Don't  pvt  it  into  yonr  bntton-hole^" 
shesaid.     Don't,  for  the  world  I" 

«I  should  like  her  to  see  it.  She 
has  refused  to  dance  with  me,  but  I 
wish  to  show  her  that  I  believe  in  bar 
still." 

It 's  very  well  to  show  it  to  her, 
but  it  'b  out  of  place  to  show  it  to  others. 
Her  father  has  told  her  not  to  danoe 
with  yon." 

**  And  is  that  all  jioii  ean  do  for  me  ? 
I  expected  more  from  you,  Mrs.  Os- 
mond," said  the  young  man,  in  a  tone 
of  line  general  reference.  "  You  know 
that  our  acquaintance  goes  back  very 
far,  quite  iuto  the  days  of  our  innocent 
diildhood." 

**  Don't  make  me  oat  too  old,"  Ibsp 
bel  answered,  smiling.  "  You  come  back 
to  that  very  often,  and  I  have  never 
denied  it.  Hut  I  must  tell  you  that,  old 
friends  as  we  are,  if  you  had  done  me 
the  honor  to  ask  me  to  marry  you  I 
should  have  refused  you." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  esteem  me,  then.  Say 
at  onoe  that  yon  think  I 'm  a  triflerl " 

"  I  esteem  you  very  much,  but  I  *m 
not  in  love  with  you.  What  I  mean 
by  that,  of  course,  is  that  X  am  not  in 
love  witli  you  for  Pansy." 

"  Very  good,  1  see ;  you  pity  me, 
that'salL" 

And  Edward  Rosier  looked  all  round, 
inoonseqoently,  with  his  single  glaaa.  It 
was  a  revelalion  to  him  that  people 
should  n't  be  more  pleased ;  but  he  was 
at  least  too  proud  to  show  that  thiO 
movement  struck  him  as  general. 

Isabel  for  a  moment  said  nothing. 
His  manner  and  appearance  had  not  the 
dignity  of  the  deqMst  tragedy;  his  little 
glass,  among  other  things,  was  against 
that.  But  she  suddenly  felt  touched  ; 
her  own  unhappiness,  after  all,  had 
something  in  common  with  his,  and  it 
came  over  her,  more  thau  before,  tha^ 
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hen,  in  reoogninble  fomi,  if  r.ot  in  ro- 
■antio  cast,  was  the  most  affecting  thing 
in  the  world,— yooDg  love  straggling 
with  mdversity. 

"  Would  you  really  be  very  kind  to 
her  ?  "  8he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

He  dr«)j)iieil  his  eyes,  devoutly,  and 
r&md  the  little  flower  which  he  held  in 
his  fingers  to  his  lips.  Then  he  looked 
St  her.  **  Ton  pi^  me ;  bnt  don't  70a 
phjr  her  a  little  ?  " 

^  I  doD*t  know  ;  I  am  not  snre.  She 
will  always  eujoy  life." 

'•  It  will  dfpeiid  on  what  you  call 
iiie  1  "  Hosier  exclaimed.  "  She  won't 
enjoy  being  tortured." 

There  will  he  notUng  of  that." 

*■!  am  glad  to  hear  it.  She  knows 
what  she  is  about  Ton  will  see." 

**  I  tliink  she  does,  and  she  will  never 
disobev  her  father.  But  she  is  cominff 
back  to  me"  Ihuljel  added,  "  and  I  must 
beg  you  to  go  away." 

Rosier  lin^^ered  a  moment,  till  Panay 
came  in  sight,  on  the  arm  of  her  cava- 
l&sr ;  he  stood  just  long  enough  to  look 
har  in  the  fsee.  Then  he  walked  away, 
holding  up  his  head;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  achieved  this  sacrifice  to 
expediency  convinced  Isabel  (hat  he  was 
?ery  much  in  love. 

Pansv,  who  seldom  irot  disarraiifjed 
io  daucing,  and  looked  perfectly  fresh 
and  cool  after  this  exercise,  waited  a 
monsent,  and  then  took  hack  her  booqaet 
Isabel  wntched  her,  and  saw  that  she  was 
eoonting  the  flowers ;  whereupon  she 
snid  to  herself  that,  deei<I*  (lly.  there 
were  deeper  forces  at  play  thtiii  she  had 
rec»>2'nize<l.  Puiisv  had  seen  Kosier 
turn  awav,  hut  she  said  nothiii<;  to  Isu- 
bel  ubout  him :  she  talked  only  of  her 
partner,  after  he  had  nnde  his  bow  and 
mired ;  of  the  mnsie^  the  floor,  the  rare 
flsssfortune  of  having  already  torn  her 
dnan.  Isabel  was  sure,  however,  that 
ihn  perceived  that  her  lover  had  al> 
struct ♦'<1  a  Hower;  though  this  knowledge 
was  not  nted»  d  to  uceoiiiit  for  the  dnti- 
iol  grace  with  which  she  respuudud  to 
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the  appeal  of  her  next  partner.  That 
perfect  amenity  onder  acute  constndnt 

was  part  of  a  larger  system.  She  was 
auaiii  led  forth  by  a  flushed  young  man, 
this  time  carrying  her  bouquet ;  and 
she  had  not  been  absent  many  minutes 
when  Isabel  saw  Lord  Warburtou  ad- 
vancing through  the  crowd.  He  pres- 
ently drew  near,  and  bade  her  good-eren- 
ings  she  had  not  seen  him  smce  the 
day  before.  He  looked  about  him,  and 
then,  "Where  is  the  little  maid?" 
he  asked.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
he  formed  the  harmless  habit  of  allud- 
ing to  Miss  Osmond. 

She  is  daucing,"  said  Isabel ;  "  you 
will  see  her  stNuewhere." 

He  looked  among  the  dancers,  and  at 
last  caught  Pansy's  ^e.  ''She  sees 
me,  but  she  won't  notice  me,"  he  then 
remarked,    "  Are  you  not  dancing  ?  " 

"  As  you  see,  I 'm  a  wall-Hower." 

"  Won't  you  dance  with  me  ?  " 
Thank  you ;  I  would  rather  you 
should  dance  with  my  little  maid." 

<*One  needn't  prerent  the  other; 
especially  as  she  is  engaged.** 

**■  She  is  not  engaged  for  everything, 
and  you  can  reserve  yourself.  She 
dances  very  hard,  and  you  will  be  the 
fresher." 

"  She  dances  beautifully,"  said  Lord 
Warburtou,  following  her  with  his  eyes. 

Ah,  at  last,"  be  added,  "  she  has  given 
me  a  smile."  He  stood  (here  wi^  his 
handsome,  easy,  important  physiognomy ; 
and  as  Isabel  observed  him  it  came  ow 
her,  as  it  had  done  before,  that  it  was 
strange  a  man  of  his  importance  should 
take  an  interest  in  a  little  maid.  It 
struck  her  as  a  great  incongruity  ;  nei- 
ther Pansy's  small  fascinations,  nor  his 
own  kindness,  his  good-nature,  not  even 
his  need  for  amusement,  whidi  was  ex- 
treme and  constant,  were  sufllcient  to 
account  for  it.  I  shall  like  to  dance 
with  you,"  he  went  on  in  a  moment, 
turning  back  to  Isabel;  "but  I  thiuk  I 
like  even  better  to  talk  with  you." 

Yes,  it  'b  better,  and   it 's  more 
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worthj  of  yoar  dignity.    Great  itatet^ 

men  ought  n't  to  waltz." 

"Don't  Im>  criji'l.  AVhy  did  you  rec- 
ommend me,  lUcu,  to  dance  with  Miss 
Osmond  ?  " 

"  Ah,  thftt 's  different.  If  you  dance 
with  her,  it  would  look  limply  like  a 
piece  of  kinduess,  —  as  if  you  we  re  do- 
ing it  for  her  amusomont.  If  you  dance 
with  me  you  would  look  as  if  joa  were 
doiiiir  it  for  your  own.** 

'*  Aud  pray,  haven't  I  a  right  to 
amnie  myself  ?  *' 

No,  not  with  the  affaira  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  on  your  hands.** 

"The  British  Empire  be  hanged  1 
Tou  are  always  laujrhing  at  it." 

^'  Amuse  yourself  with  talking  U> 
me,"  .said  Isabel. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  recreation. 
Ton  are  too  pointed ;  I  have  always  to 
be  defending  myself.  And  yon  strike 
me  as  more  than  usually  <l:uii:i-roua  to- 
night.   Won't  you  really  dance  ?  " 

"  T  ran't   Irrtve  my  place.  Pansy 

must  liiid  \uv  lit'K'." 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  "  You  are 
wonderfully  good  to  her,"  he  said  sud- 
denly. 

Isabel  stared  a  little,  and  smiled. 
'*Can  you  iniaLMiif  one's  not  Ix-ing?" 

"No,  inde<d.  I  know  how  I  feel 
myi^elf.  Hut  you  must  have  done  a 
great  dt-al  lor  her." 

"  I  have  taken  her  out  with  me," 
Bud  Isabel,  smiling  stiU.  And  I  have 
seen  that  she  has  proper  dothes." 

"  Your  society  must  have  been  a  great 
benefit  to  lier.  You  liave  talked  to  her, 
advised  her,  helped  her  to  develop." 

"Ah,  yes,  if  she  isn't  the  rose,  she 
has  lived  near  it." 

Isabel  laughed,  and  her  companion 
smiled ;  but  there  was  a  certain  vidUe 
preoocnpation  in  his  face  which  inter* 
fered  with  complete  hilari^.  "  We  all 
try  to  live  as  near  it  as  we  can,"  he  said( 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Isabel  turnc<l  away  ;  Pansy  was 
about  to  be  restored  to  her,  and  she 


welcomed  the  diversion.  We  know  how 
much  she  liked  Lord  Warbui  ton  ;  she 
thoui;ht  him  deliijhtful.  Tliere  was  some- 
thing in  his  friendship  which  appeared 
a  kiud  of  resource  in  case  of  indefinite 
need ;  it  was  like  having  a  large  bal- 
ance at  the  bank.   She  felt  hap|ner 
when  he  was  in  the  room ;  there  win 
something  reassuring  in  his  approach ; 
the  sound  of  his  voice  reminded  her  of 
the  bi'netict-nce  of  nature.    Yet  for  .ill 
tliftt  it  did  not  please  her  that  he  shouhl 
be  too  near  to  her,  that  he  should  take 
too  much  of  her  good-will  for  granted. 
She  was  afraid  of  that ;  she  averted  her- 
self  from  it;  she  wished  he  wouldn't. 
She  felt  that  if  he  should  come  too  near, 
as  it  were,  it  was  in  her  to  Wash  out  and 
bid  him  keep  his  distance.    Pansy  canoe 
back  to  Isabel  with  another  rent  in  her 
skirts  which  was  the  inevitable  conae- 
quence  of  the  first,  and  which  she  dia- 
played  to  Isabel  with  serious  eyes. 
There  were  too  many  gentlemen  in  nni^ 
form  ;  they  wore  those  dreadful  spurs, 
which  were  fatal  to   the   dresses  of 
young  girls.    It  hereupon  became  ap> 
parent  that  the  resources  of  women  are 
innumerable.  Isabel  devoted  herself  to 
Pansy's  desecrated  drapery;  ahe  fum- 
bled for  a  pin  and  repaired  the  injury  $ 
she  smiled  and  listened  to  her  account 
of  her  adventures.    Her  attention,  her 
8ym[)athy,  were  most  active  ;  and  they 
were  in  direct  proportion  to  a  senumeui 
with  which  they  were  in  no  way  ooi»- 
nected,  a  livdy  conjecture  as  to  wheth- 
er Lord  Warburton  was  trying  to  make 
love  to  her.   It  was  not  simply  hb 
words  just  then  ;  it  was  others  as  well ; 
it  was  the  reference  and  the  continuity. 
This  was  what  she  thou(;ht  about  while 
she  pinned  up  Pansy's  dress.  If  it  were 
so,  as  she  feared,  he  was  of  course  im- 
oooacious ;  hehimsdf  had  not  taken  ae- 
count  of  bis  intention.   But  this  made 
it  none  the  more  auspicious,  made  the 
situation  none  the  less  unacceptable. 
The  sooner  Lord  Warburton  ^h«)ul*^ 
come  to  seli-oousciousuejis  the  better. 
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He  immeiiiately  began  to  talk  to  Pansy, 
on  whom  it  was  certainly  mystifying 
to  8ee  that  he  dropped  a  smile  of  chas- 
tened dt  votion.  Pansy  replied  aa  usual, 
with  a  little  air  of  conscientious  aspira- 
tioD ;  he  had  to  bend  toward  her  a  good 
deal  in  oonvenation,  and  her  eyea,  as 
usual,  wandered  ap  and  down  his  ro- 
bast  person,  as  if  he  had  offered  it  to  her 
for  exhibition.  She  always  seeme<l  a  lit- 
tle frightened  ;  vet  her  fri<rht  was  not  of 
the  painftjl  character  that  sugir»-^ts  dis- 
like ;  on  the  contrary,  she  looked  as  if 
she  knew  that  be  knew  that  she  liked 
him.  Isabel  left  them  t<^ther  a  little, 
and  wandered  toward  a  friend  whom 
she  &aw  near,  and  with  whom  she  talked, 
till  the  mu!iic  of  the  following  dance  be- 
gan, for  which  she  knew  that  Pansy  was 
al^  eiiira'xed.  The  young  girl  joine<l  Ikt 
]  ft  -l  utly,  with  a  little  fluttered  look, 
uud  Isabel,  who  fecrupulously  took  Oa- 
mood's  new  of  his  daughter's  complete 
dqwndenoe,  consigned  her,  as  a  predous 
and  momentary  loan,  to  her  appointed 
partner.  About  all  this  matter  she  had 
her  own  imaginations,  her  own  reserves  ; 
there  were  moments  when  Pansy's  ex- 
treme adhesi\ eiie.ss  made  each  of  them, 
to  her  sense^  look  foolish.  But  Osmond 
had  given  her  a  sort  of  tableau  of  her 
poHtioo  as  his  daoghtei's  dnenna,  which 
eonaisted  of  gradons  alternation  of  con- 
cession  and  contraction  ;  and  there  were 
directions  of  his  which  she  liked  to  think 
that  she  olwyed  to  the  letter.  Perhaps, 
a<«  rejrards  some  of  them,  it  was  because 
her  doing  so  appeared  to  reduce  them 
to  the  absurd. 

Alker  Pansy  had  been  led  away,  Isa* 
bel  loond  Loid  Warborton  drawing  near 
her  again.  She  rested  her  eyes  on  him, 
steadily ;  she  wished  she  OOold  SOOnd  his 
thoughts.  But  he  had  no  appearance 
of  confusion. 

^  She  ha.^  promised  to  dance  with  me 
later,"  he  ^aid. 

I  am  glad  of  that.  I  sappose  you 
hsve  engaged  her  for  the  cotiUon.'' 

At  thia  he  looked  a  litde  awkwaid. 


No,  I  did  n't  ask  her  for  that   It 's  a 

quadrille." 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  clever ! "  sai<l  Isabel, 
almost  angrily.  "  I  told  her  to  keep 
the  cotillon,  in  case  you  should  ask  for 
it." 

«  Poor  little  maid,  fancy  that !  **  And 
Lord  Warbarton  langhed  frankly.  **0f 

course  I  will,  if  you  like." 

"  If  I  like  ?    Oh,  if  you  danoe  with 

her  only  because  I  like  it ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  bore  her.  She  seems 
to  have  a  lot  of  young  fellows  on  her 
book." 

Isabel  droi)ped  her  eyes,  reflecting 
rapidly;  Lord  Warborton  stood  there 

looking  at  her,  and  she  felt  his  eyes  on 
her  face.  She  felt  much  inclined  to  ask 
him  to  remove  them.  She  did  not  do 
so,  however;  she  only  said  to  him,  after 
a  minute,  looking  up,  Please  to  let  me 
understand." 

"Understand  what?" 

*<  Tou  told  me  ten  days  ago  that  yon 
should  like  to  marry  my  step-danghter. 
You  have  not  forgotten  it  ?  ** 

"  Forgotten  it  ?  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Os- 
mond about  it  this  morninj;." 

"  Ah,"  said  Isab'  l,  hf  did  n't  men- 
tion to  me  that  he  had  heard  from  you." 

Lord  Warburton  stammered  a  little. 
I — I  did  n't  send  my  letter." 
PeiliqpB  yon  forgot  that" 

<•  No,  I  was  n't  satisfied  with  it.  It's 
an  awkward  sort  of  letter  to  write,  yott 
know.    But  I  shall  send  it  to-ni«;ht." 

"At  three  o'clock  in  the  murnins?" 

^  I  mean  later,  in  the  course  of  the 
day." 

**yery  good.   Ton  still  wish,  then, 
to  marry  her." 
**  Very  nmch  indeed." 
"  Are  n't  you  afraid  that  yon  will  bore 

her?"  And  as  her  companion  stared  at 
tills  inquiry,  Isabel  added,  "  If  she  can't 
dance  wiih  you  for  half  an  hour,  how 
will  she  be  able  to  dauce  with  you  for 
life?" 

«  Ah,"  said  Lord  Wafbnrton,  nadQy, 
**!  will  let  her  dance  with  other  peoplal 
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Abuut  the  ootilloOi  the  iact  i&  I  thought 
that  you  —  that  yoa  "  — 

**  Thftt  I  would  danoe  with  joa  ?  I 
told  you  I  would  danoe  nothing." 

"  Exactly;  so  that  while  it  la  going 
on  I  might  find  soiik'  fpiiot  comer  whore 

we  miirljt  sit  down  and  talk.** 

"  Oil,"  saitl  Isabel  gravely,  "  you  are 
much  too  cousiilerate  of  me." 

When  the  ootallon  came,  Fansjr  was 
found  to  have  engaged  hMielf»  thinlda^ 
in  perfect  humility,  that  Lonl  Warhnr- 
ton  had  no  inf mt ions,  Isabel  recom- 
mended him  to  s( »  k  another  partner, 
but  he  assjur»-d  hrr  that  he  would  dance 
with  uo  oue  but  herHelf.  As,  however, 
she  had,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
ol  her  hostess,  dedined  other  mTitaUons, 
on  the  groond  that  she  was  not  dancing 
at  all,  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
make  an  exception  in  Lord  Warborton's 
favor. 

"  After  all,  I  don't  care  to  dance,"  ho 
said  ;  "it's  a  barbarous  amusement.  I 
would  much  rather  talk."  And  he  in- 
timated that  he  had  discovered  exactly 
tike  comer  he  had  been  looking  for,— a 
quiet  nook  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms, 
where  the  music  would  come  to  tlu  in 
faintly,  and  not  interfere  with  convi-r- 
Bation.  Isabel  had  decided  to  let  him 
carry  out  his  idea;  she  wished  to  be 
saUsfied.  She  wandered  awaj  &Ofn  the 
hall>room  with  him,  though  she  knew 
that  her  husband  desired  she  should  not 
lose  sight  of  his  daughter.  It  was  with 
his  daughter's  prefeudant,  however;  that 
would  make  it  riudit  for  Osmond.  On 
her  way  out  ui°  the  bail-room  she  came 
vpon  Edward  Rosier,  who  was  standing 
in  a  door^waj,  with  folded  arms,  looking 
at  the  dance,  in  the  atdtude  of  a  young 
man  without  illusions.  She  stopped  a 
moment,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  not 
dancing. 

Certainly  not,  if  I  can't  dance  with 
her !  "  he  answered. 

"  Ton  had  better  go  away,  then,"  said 
Isabel,  with  the  manner  of  good  conn- 


^  I  shall  not  go  till  she  does  I  "  And 
he  let  Lord  Warburton  pass,  without 
giving  lum  a  look. 

This  nobleman,  however,  had  noticed 
the  melancholy  youth,  and  he  asked 
Isabel  who  ht-r  dismal  friend  was,  re- 
marking that  he  had  seen  him  some- 
where before. 

It 's  the  young  man  I  have  told  you 
about,  who  is  in  love  with  Pansy,"  said 
Isabel. 

<'Ah,  yes,  I  remember.   He  looka 

rather  bad." 

"  He  has  reason.   My  husband  won't 
listen  to  him." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 
Lord  Warburton  inquired.  "  Ue  seems 
very  harmless." 

**  He  hasn't  money  enough,  and  he 
is  n't  very  clever." 

Lord  Warburton  li>t<>ned  with  inter- 
est ;  he  seemed  struck  with  this  account 
of  Edwanl  Rosier. 

**  Dear  me ;  he  looked  a  geuticman- 
like  young  fellow." 

**  So  he  is,  but  my  husband  is  very 
particular.** 

*'  Oh,  I  see."  And  Lord  Warburton 
paused  a  moment.  "  How  much  money 
has  he  got  ? "  he  then  ventured  to 
ask. 

"  Some  forty  thousand  francs  a  yesr.** 
Sixteen  hundred  pounds  ?  Ah,  but 
that's  very  good,  yon  know." 

"  So  I  think.   But  my  husbaad  has 
larger  ideas.*' 

"  Yes;  I  have  noticed  that  your  lins- 
band  has  very  large  ideas.  Is  he  really 
an  idiot,  the  young  man  'i  " 

M  An  idmt?  Not  in  the  least ;  he  'a 
chamdng.  When  he  was  twelve  yean 
old  I  myself  was  in  love  with  hioL" 

<^  He  does  n't  look  much  more  tlum 
twelve  to-<lay,"  Lord  W'arburton  re- 
joined, vaguely,  looking  about  liim. 
Then,  with  more  point,  *'  Don't  you. 
think  we  might  sit  here  ?  "  he  a.skecl. 

Wherever  you  please."  The  room 
was  a  sort  of  boudoir,  pervaded  by  a 
iobduedy  rose^lored  light;  a  lady  and 
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gentlemaD  moved  out  of  it  as  our  friends 
came  in.  "  It  'g  very  kind  of  you  to 
take  such  au  iuterest  iu  Mr.  liosier," 
iMbdnid. 

''He  Mems  to  me  nUher  iU  treated. 
He  liad  a  &oe  ayard  long;  I  wondered 
what  afled  ium." 

**Yovi  are  a  just  man,"  said  Isabel. 
Yon  have  a  Und  thought  even  for  a 
rival." 

Loni  Warburton  turned,  suddenly, 
with  a  (jtare.  "  A  rival  ?  Do  you  call 
him  mj  rival?" 

SnrelyY  if  yon  both  wish  to  marry 

the  same  person." 

Yes ;  but  eince  he  has  no  chance ! " 

"  All  the  same,  I  like  you  for  putting 
yourself  ill  his  place,  li  shows  imaginar 
tion." 

Yoa  like  me  for  it  ?  "  And  Lord 
Warbarton  looked  at  her  with  an  nn- 
eettain  eye.  **  I  thbk  yoa  mean  that 
yo«  are  lairing  at  me  lor  it." 

Yes  I  am  laughing  at  yoa,  a  little. 
Bat  I  like  you,  *oo." 

**Ah  well,  then,  let  me  enter  into  his 
situation  a  little  mure.  AVhut  do  you 
snp[>oj»f  one  could  «lo  for  him  ?" 

Since  I  have  been  praising  your  im- 
a^aation,  I  will  leave  yoa  to  imagine 
that  yomwll,"  Isabel  said.  Pansy, 
too,  would  like  yoa  for  that." 

"Miss  Osmond?  Ah,  she,  I  flatter 
mysflf.  likes  me  already." 

**  Very  much,  I  think." 

He  hesitated  a  little  ;  he  was  still 
qoestiouing  her  face.  "  Well,  then,  I 
don*t  anderstand  you.  Yoa  don't  mean 
that  she  cares  lor  him  ?" 

Sorely,  I  have  told  yoa  that  I 
tlioagfat  she  did." 

A  sudden  blush  sprang  to  his  face* 
**  Too  told  me  that  she  would  have  no 
wish  apart  from  her  father's,  and  as 
I  have  gathered  that  he  would  fuvor 
me  " —  He  paused  a  little,  and  tiieu  he 
added,  I>on*t  you  see  ?  "  suggestive- 
Ij,  throo^  his  blosh. 

Yes,  I  told  joa  that  she  had  an  kn- 
■MBie  wish  to  please  her  father,  and 


that  it  would  probably  take  her  very 
far." 

"  That  seems  to  me  a  very  proper 
feeling,"  sud  Lord  Warbarton. 

<*  Certainly ;  it's  a  very  proper  leel- 
ing."  Isabel  remained  sUentlor  some 
moments.  The  room  continued  to  be 
empty  ;  the  sound  of  the  music  reached 
them,  with  its  richness  softened  by  the 
interposing  apartments.  Then  at  last 
she  said,  "  But  it  hardly  strikes  me  as 
the  sort  of  feeling  to  which  a  man  would 
wish  to  be  indebted  lor  a  wife." 

**  I  don't  know;  il  the  wile  is  a  good 
one,  and  he  thinks  she  does  well ! " 
Yes,  of  coarse  you  must  think  that" 
I  do  ;  I  can't  help  it.   Yoo  call  that 
very  IJrilish,  of  course." 

"No,  1  don't.  I  think  Pansy  would 
do  wonderfully  well  to  marry  you,  and 
I  don't  know  who  should  know  it  bet^ 
ter  than  yon.  But  yon  are  not  in 
love." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  am,  Mrs.  Osmond  !  " 

Isabel  shook  her  head.  "  You  like 
to  think  you  are,  while  you  sit  here 
with  me.  But  tlial 's  not  how  you 
strike  me." 

I 'm  not  like  the  young  man  in  the 
doer- way;  I  admit  that  But  what 
makes  it  so  nnnatoral  ?  Gonld  anything 
in  the  world  be  more  charming  than 
Miss  Osmond  ?  " 

"Nothing,  possibly.  But  love  has 
nothing  to  do  with  good  reasons." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  gooil  reasons." 

"Of  course  you  are.  If  yoa  were 
really  in  love  yoa  woald  n't  care  a  straw 
lor  Uiem." 

"  Ah,  really  in  love, — really  in  love ! " 
Xiord  Warbarton  exclaimed,  folding  his 
arms,  leaning  back  his  head,  and  stretch- 
ing himself  a  little.  "  You  nunt  re- 
member that  I  am  forty  yars  old.  I 
won't  pretend  that  I  am  as  I  ouco 
was." 

«  Well,  il  you  are  sore,"  said  Isabel, 
"it'saUHght." 
He  answered  nothipg ;  he  sat  there, 
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with  his  head  back,  lookiii£^  before  him. 
Abruptly,  however,  he  changed  his  po- 
sition; he  torned  quieUj  to  his  com- 
panion. **Wb7  are  yon  so  imwiUiiig^ 
so  skeptical  ?** 

She  met  his  cyo.  and  for  a  moment 
they  looke<l  straight  at  each  other.  If 
she  wislied  to  be  sati>tii-d,  she  saw  some- 
thing that  sati.siied  her  ;  she  naw  in  his 
eye  Uie  gleam  of  an  idea  that  she  was 
nneasy  on  her  own  aoooont,  —  that  she 
was  perliaps  even  Irightenedi  It  ex- 
pressed a  siupicioo,  not  a  ho{)e,  bat  such 
as  it  waa  it  told  her  what  she  wished  to 
know.  Not  for  an  instant  should  he 
SUSjH-ct  that  she  detected  in  bin  wUh  to 
marry  her  step-daughter  au  implication 
of  increased  nearness  to  herself,  or  that, 
if  she  did  detect  it,  she  thought  it  alarm- 
bg  or  compromising.  In  that  brief,  ez* 
tremely  personal  gare,  however,  dee|>er 
meanincf'?  passed  between  them  than 
they  Were  conscious  of  at  the  moment. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Warburiou,"  she 
said,  smiling,  you  may  do,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  whirfe?er  comes  into  yonr 
head." 

And  with  this  she  got  np,  and  wan- 
dered into  the  adjoining  room,  where 
she  encountered  several  acquaintances. 
While  she  talked  with  them  she  found 
herself  regretting  that  she  had  moved ; 
it  looked  a  little  like  mnniug  away,  — ■ 
all  the  more  as  Lord  Warbnrton  did  n't 
follow  her.  She  was  gUid  of  this,  how- 


ever,  and,  at  any  rate,  she  was  satisfied. 
She  was  so  well  satisfied  that  when,  in 
passing  bade  into  the  hall<4Dom,  she 
found  Edward  Rosier  still  planted  in 
the  door-way  she  stopped  and  spoke  to 
him  again. 

"  You  did  riirht  not  to  go  away*  I 
have  got  some  comfort  for  you." 

"  I  need  it,"  the  young  man  mur- 
mured, "  when  I  see  you  so  awfnlly 
thick  with  Ami/" 

«  Don't  speak  of  him.  I  will  do  what 
lean  for  you.  I  am  afraid  it  won't  be 
much,  but  what  I  can  I  w  ill  do." 

He  looked  at  her  with  ]L:l<M)my  ob- 
liqueness. "  What  has  suddenly  brought 
you  rouud  ?  " 

**The  sense  thai  yon  are  an  inoon- 
▼enienoe  in  the  door^waysl"  she  an- 
swered, smiling,  as  she  passed  lum. 
Half  an  hour  later  she  took  leave,  with 
Paii'V,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
the  two  ladies,  with  many  other  depart- 
ing guests,  waited  a  while  for  their  car- 
riage. Just  as  it  approached,  Lord 
Warbnrton  came  ont  of  the  hoose^  and 
assisted  them  to  reach  their  vehicle. 
He  stood  a  moment  at  the  door,  asking 
Pansy  if  she  had  amused  herself ;  and 
she,  having  answered  him,  fell  hack  with 
a  little  air  of  fatigue.  Then  Isabel,  at 
the  wiudow,  detaining  him  by  a  move- 
ment of  her  finger,  mormnred  gently, 
**  Don't  forget  to  send  your  letter  to  her 
fatherl" 

Bemy  Janutf  Jir, 


8LBEFS  THBESHOLD. 

What  footstep  but  has  wandered  free  and  far 

Amid  that  Castle  of  Sleep  whose  walls  were  planned 
By  no  terrestrial  craft,  no  human  hand. 

With  towers  that  point  to  no  recorded  star? 

Here  sorrows,  memories,  and  remorses  are. 

Beaming  the  long  dim  rooms  or  galleries  grand ; 
Here  the  lost  frkods  oar  spirits  yet  demand 

Gleam  throqgh  mysterioas  doorway%  half  i^r. 
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Bat  d  the  nncoanted  throngs  that  ever  win 

These  halls  where  slumber's  dusky  witcheries  iiile» 
Who,  after  wakening,  may  reveal  aright 
Bj  what  phantasmal  means  he  entered  in,  — 

What  porch  of  cloud,  what  vapory  vestibule, 
What  ftiunni^  qoMikd  firam  the  mioflt  of  night? 


THE  INDOOE  PAUPER;  A  STUDY. 


II. 

Tm  mj  former  artide^  I  have  described 
the  general  character  of  the  indoor  pau- 
per and  the  treatment  accorded  him  in 

oar  houses  for  the  poor.    The  subject 
is  incompletely  discussed  without  a  de- 
5cri[iliitn  <if  the  construction  and  general 
management  of  these  boui>es.    Let  me 
return  to  the  typical  almshouse  whence 
I  started.   This  lioose,  I  have  said,  is 
a  sample  of  the  aTcrage  American  alm^ 
hopsee.    It  is  as  good  as  the  majority 
ol  laige  rural  almshouses  in  the  Xorth- 
Cni  States  which  have  no  legal  insj)ect- 
ors  of  their  local  charities  ;  it  is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  alm^hiaises  in  most  of  the 
Southern  Stales  ;  but  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect inferior  to  at  least  half  of  tliealms- 
iMMHeo  In  the  States  having  Boards  of 
Charities.  In  the  Western  and  Soatheni 
StlUeBy  however,  most  of  the  almshouses 
are  mnch  smaller  than  the  Illinois  house. 
The  naml)er  of  inmates  varies  from  two 
or  three  decrepit  old  p€oj)le  and  an  idiot 
to  twenty  or  thirty  paupers  of  all  ages. 
These  snuUl  establishments  have  abases 
of  their  own,  bnt  fmn  their  very  small- 
aesa  they  have  some  merits.   They  are 
huMKW  rather  than  institutions.  Tlie 
farmer  in  charge  and  his  wife  are  prac- 
tically despots,  but  like  all  despotistjis 
theirs  is  tempered  by  some  wholesome 
fe^rs.    The  able-bodie<i  paupers  always 
call  protect  themselves,  if  they  care  to 
do  ao;  and,  away  out  of  sight  in  the 
1  8m  AtlMitie  UuaMj  fsr  Sum,  1881. 
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country,  the  keeper  has  no  outside  as- 
ristance.  Too  <^ten,  in  fact,  the  pau- 
pers, not  the  keepers,  are  the  despots, 
and  the  whole  ragged  litde  community 

quakes  before  some  hulking  ruflian  on 
the  place.  There  is  little  order  or  clean- 
liness, but  food,  fuel,  and  to]>acco  are 
in  plenty,  and,  during  tin?  uinttMs,  the 
cracks  and  holes  in  the  old  farmhouses 
supply  a  kind  of  compulsory  ventilation. 
In  warm  weather  the  inmates  work  on 
the  £urm,  and,  on  the  whole*  the  life  of 
the  able-bodied  pauper  is  quite  as  com-  ■ 
fortaUe  as  that  of  the  poorest  class  of 
fanners.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
able-bodied  pauper's  comfort  is  not  ex- 
actly the  purpose  of  ahnshouse  faxes, 
but  rather  the  relief  of  the  aged  and 
helpless ;  the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
he  {or  she),  the  able-bodied  pauper,  la- 
the one  being  who  is  decidedly  comfort- 
able in  our  almshouses.  The  sick,  the 
infirm,  the  very  old  people,  have  little  to 
brighten  their  dim  lives.  Yet  often, 
after  a  rude  I'a^liiun,  the  keepers  treat 
them  compassionately ;  and  in  warm 
weather,  with  the  air  and  sunshine,  they 
are  not  altogether  unhappy.  Winter  in 
an  almshouse  is  a  ^ig^itful  season ;  diut 
in  by  New  England  snow  or  the  cold 
slime  of  Western  mud,  for  weeks  and 
months  the  inmates  are  virtually  cut  off 
from  the  world.  They  may  sicken  and 
die  without  aid,  so  long  tloes  it  take  to 
summon  a  doctor.  "  We  get  on  tolera- 
bly in  summer,"  said  an  almshouse  keep- 
er to  the  writer,  last  fall,   but,"  giving 
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a  comjtrchensive  sweep  of  bis  eye  over 
the  desolate,  treeless  plain,  wbere  the 
withered  nmlleiii  stalkt  were  whtstliiig 
and  swaying  in  the  wind,  "my  Qod, 

what  a  life  in  winter  !** 

The  larger  almshouses  may  he  divided 
into  thrcM-  olassos  :  tllM^^'  iM  ttcr  than  tlie 
Illinois  almshouse  (Icsorilifd,  tlioso  much 
like  it,  and  those  much  worse.  From 
all  the  evidence  before  me,  I  fear  that 
most  of  the  houaes  in  the  States  entirely 
given  oyer  to  the  mercy  of  coonity  8«- 
perviBors  belong  to  the  latter  class  ;  ami 
many  even  in  tho  .States  with  Boards 
of  Charities  cannot  justly  be  |)laccd  in 
die  fir>t  category.  Structural  defects 
are  very  common.  Most  almshouses  in 
the  West  have  not  been  bnilt  for  their 
present  purpose.  In  the  East  many  are 
old  and  out  of  repair.  This  Is  liM  de* 
scription  of  tlie  Massachusetts  alras- 
hou>es  rriven  hy  the  inspector  of  chari> 
ties  in  that  State  :  — 

"  In  Ib64-J  the  present  writer,  then 
secretaiy  of  the  Bmxd  of  Charities,  vis- 
ited abont  a  hsndred  of  these  establisli- 
ments,  and  obtained  information  con- 
oerning  more  than  a  hundred  others 
which  there  was  not  time  to  visit.  At 
tliat  period  tliere  were  218  town  and 
cit}'  almshouses  ;  now  there  are  about 
tlie  same  number.  Of  these,  211  made 
reports,  in  1864,  of  th^  age,  size,  num- 
ber  of  acres  in  the  farm  attached,  etc. ; 
and  among  these  214  almshouses  no  leas 
than  35  were  built  before  1800.  and  61 
between  ISUO  and  1830.  .  .  .  Of  the 
.  .  .  otb<'r-!  only  21  had  been  built 
since  l<Su4,  when  the  state  almshouses 
were  opened.  Many  more,  however,  had 
been  rcbnilt  since  that  time ;  and  per- 
haps half  those  in  the  Stale  had  been 
considerably  repaured since  ]H')i,  Prob- 
ably about  a  quarter  part  of  them  were 
built  of  brick,  and  not  more  than  that 
proportion  have  a  good  modern  ventila- 
tion. .  .  .  Among  the  brick  or  stone 
almshouses  then  visited  were  those  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Glonoester, 
Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Woroest«r,  JBTow- 


buryport,  Northampton,  and  Plymoutk 
The  oldest  of  these  was  at  Newbury* 
port;  it  was  partly  bnilt  and  need  for  ta 
almshoQse  before  1800.   JSo  othen  had 

been  in  use  so  long,  bnt  scvrrnl  were 
from  one  hundre<l  to  one  hun<bvd  and 
fifty  years  oM.  as,  for  exam|)h\  thof  at 
Burlin^'ton  and  Carli-lc.    Tliese  wore 
examples  of  a  considerable  class  of  the 
town  almshouses ;  they  were  large  wood- 
en farmhonses,  with  hnge  diimneys  and 
law  windows,  boUt  fai  tlie  style  of  such 
homesteads  in  1740,  and  of  course  veiy 
far  from  .an«'werin20nr  modem  notions  of 
comfort  and  convenience.    It  was  very 
hard  to  warm  them  in  winter,  to  ventilate 
them  in  summer,  and  to  keep  them  clean 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  There  was 
another  class  of  wooden  houses  bnilt  at  a 
later  period,  but  scarcely  more  comfort- 
able than  the  above  named  ;  snch  were 
those  of  Acton.   Dracut,  Tewksbary, 
Taunton,  and  Cohasset.  Ori<;inally  goo»i 
houses,  they  had  nut  been  kept  in  thor- 
ough repair,  and,  though  there  mighi 
be  great  neatness  on  the  part  of  HheSt 
keepers,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
proper  condition  for  the  inmates.  A 
large  numlxT  of  the  houses  were  bnilt 
betwer  n  1-^20  nnd  1830,  and  many  of 
these  were  excellently  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  although  little  had  been  done 
to  modify  their  fracture  since.  Good 
examples  of  this  class  were  the  alaa- 
booses  at  Dnxbnry  and  Yarmouth.  Of 
the  more  recently  built  houses,  or  tboae 
which  had  lat+dy  been  rebuilt,  there  were 
many  as  convenient,  and  some  even  as 
elegant,^  as  could  be  desired  for  such 
uses.  The  substantial  farmer  would  not 
need,  or  commonly  hare,  a  better  Ixmae 
than  these.   But  many  of  the  wooden 
almshouses  were  then,  and  are  still,  ma^ 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  fire,  nnd  they 
burn  down  not  uufre»|uently.    The  f\ir- 
niture  is  often  good  and  sutli'-i.-nt,  but 
also  oftentimes  old,  rickety,  an^l  almost 
worthless.    The  almshouse  farms  .  .  • 

1  Query :  Is  "  elcganct "  a  reqauite  in  an  ala*- 
hoossf 
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do  not  vary  mach  in  size  or  quality  from 
year  to  year.  These  are  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  '  poor  farms,'  and  usu- 
ally this  term  is  very  appruiiriate.  The 
land  is  sometimes  good  and  well  tilled, 
more  frequently  poor  and  well  tiUed, 
Int  genenUly  it  is  good  and  neglected, 
or  pt>or  and  scarcely  tilled  at  all."  ^ 

Besides  th.  se  local  almshouses,  Mas- 
nchusetta  has  the  state  alni-liouses  at 
Tewkshury.  Tliey  are  built  of  wotxl, 
and  accomrn<xlute  five  hundred  inmates. 
They  are  well  veutilated  and  warmed, 
with  good  bathing  &cilities,  and  are 
kept  scrupttloiuly  clean.  Their  history 
is  not  devoid  of  painful  episodes  of  car^ 
Iwsneas,  mismanan^cnuiit,  and  cruelty; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  thoy  have  been  con- 
scientiously governed,  and,  considering 
their  size,  are  as  good  almshouses  as 
OUT  present  system  will  allow. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  town  and  city  almshouses  are 
poorly  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Those 
•Pgnainted  with  the  pauper  habits  and 
character  know  how  indispensable  are 
thomuirh  arrangements  for  bathing ;  but 
the  oniinary  larinhousc  has  no  place  for 
br'.tii  tults,  and  often  only  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  water  for  any  use.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  houses,  moreoTer,  puts  any 
claiwffiration  of  the  inmates  out  of  the 
question.  The  keeper  locks  ap  the  men 
and  women  at  uight,  puts  the  idiots  and 
^nleptics  and  the  occasional  crazy  man 
into  a  strong  room,  and  cousiders  his 
duty  tlone. 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  labor 
beyood  the  needs  of  the  farm  and  the 
house-  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  paupers  thus  supported 
remain  permanent  charges  upon  their 
townships.  Nevertheless  the  Ma>  .u  lui- 
fu-tf^  nlm>hou8e9  are  probably  the  best 
in  th<,*  oonntry.  Could  the  able-bcHlied 
p.iup»  r>,  the  children,  the  feeble-mind- 
t:<i  ejiileptics,  and  the  iusaue  be  entire- 
ly remored  from  these  pleoes,  with  all 
I  Sapplcasat  to  Tmlllh  Aaaaal  Bepoit,  pages 


their  defects  they  would  furnish  a  safe, 
decent,  and  comfortable  home  for  the 
old  paupers. 

Compare  the  Massachusetts  alms- 
houses with  those  of  another  old  State 
which  haa  a  central  inspecting  board, 
— >  PennsylTania.  The  State  has  sixtj 
almshouses,  whidi,  aooording  to  the  last 
report,  had  an  average  number  of  over 
90U0  inmates.  One  sixth  of  these  were 
cliildren.  Of  the  adults  forty-two  per 
cent,  were  able  bodied.  Including  those 
at  the  Bockley  almshouse,  27^7  were 
insane  and  idh>tio,  178  were  blind,  and 
61  were  deaf  and  dumK  Dr.  Luther, 
■ecretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  in 
the  report  for  the  year  dosing  Septem- 
ber, 1^79,  gives  a  full  and  minute  de- 
scription of  what  they  call  "  the  county 
homes."  In  this  report,  certainly,  noth- 
hig  seems  to  be  set  down  in  malice, 
while  u  good  deal  is  extenuated.  He 
mentions  sixteen  almshouses  with  c(hii- 
mendation,  as  having  convenient,  dean, 
well-arranged  buildings  (though  in  some 
cases  overcrowded)  and  excellent  gov* 
emmcnt.  Some  of  these  houses  are 
very  largo,  containing  I'roni  a  hundred 
to  over  three  hundred  paupers.  l*er- 
haps  half  of  them  have  some  kind  of  a 
system  of  labor :  the  inmates  make  their 
own  dothes  and  their  own  coffins,-* 
quite  an  item  in  almshouse  inventories, 
—  besides  doing  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  house,  tilling  the  farm,  building 
stone- walls,  and  laying  out  roads.  The 
infirm  and  sick  arc;  i,'ai!iere<l  into  hos- 
pitals ;  a  school  is  provi<led  lor  the  chil- 
dren ;  there  is  a  small  library  iu  two  or 
three  homes."  But  m  all  these  picked 
almshouses  the  presence  of  the  insane 
and  the  children  has  evil  results  which 
the  most  judicious  care  cannot  counter< 
act.  The  best  of  them  cannot  give  the 
insane  Hullieient  attention  and  liberty, 
nor  can  they  j)roperiy  train  the  chiiilren. 
In  none  of  them  is  there,  nor  under 
present  conditions  can  there  be,  any  ef- 
fectual ezdusion  of  the  idle,  vicious  vag^ 
abond,  quite  able  but  quite  unwilling  to 
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work.  The  roal  stress  of  work  oomes  in 
summer,  and  the  crafty  pauper  leaves 
regularly  with  tho  coming  of  the  birds, 
to  return  as  regularly  when  they  fly 
away  in  the  late  autumn. 

Oi  the  dztj  •ImahooMa  in  qaettbn, 
twenty««ix  are  eentnred  fiat  nnmitable 
ImildiiigB,  bat  oommended  for  good  gov- 
ernment; fifteen  have  wretched  build- 
ings, wretchedly  kept.  These  almshousea 
are  for  the  most  part  structures  of  a 
former  generation. 

Hie  Boeklflj  ailmaliome  may  lie  nid 
to  bdloDg  to  the  first  diyiskm  of  thla 
class,  the  well-managed  although  badly 
arranged  twenty-siz.  Until  lately  the 
almshouses  at  Philadelphia  were  alto- 
gether disgraceful.  Dr.  Luther  assures 
the  public  that  tlie  "limited  diet"  of 
which  the  paupers  oomplaiued  has  been 
changed ;  they  now  gi^  enough  to  eat 
and  almost  enough  to  wear,  and  they 
hare  been  given  shoes,  formerly  rather 
an  infrequent  luxury.  The  floors,  which 
were  honoy-combod  with  rat  holes,  "  have 
ill  jiart  lucu  renewed  and  repainted," 
but  the  floors  in  the  women's  wards  are 
still "  much  eaten  by  xmts."  The  hospi- 
tal of  the  insane  department  was  found 
dean  and  in  good  order.  A  range  of 
cheap  wooden  sheds  "  adjoins  the  main 
buildinjr,  built  on  account  of  its  over- 
crowdin;;.  These  sheds  are  likelv  to 
burn  down  at  any  time.  Ou  the  whole, 
however,  Dr.  Luther  regards  the  estab- 
Ihhment  as  "creditable  to  the  mana* 
gers.*** 

I  rank  the  Mercer  "  County  home  " 
with  tlte  Bockley  almshouse,  becau'^e  it 
is  praised  on  tho  whole,  "decayed  old 
structure "  as  it  is ;  but  the  Gn'ono 
County  almi»house  I  m\x&i  class  among 
the  worst. 

The  crowding  of  men  and  women  into 
the  same  rooms  has  never  had  but  one 
effect  on  pauper  morals,  notwithstand- 
iog  the  care  which.  Dr.  Luiher  says,  b 
taken  to  select,  "  as  far  as  possible,  .  .  . 

1  n*-|>ort  Pcniwykania  Board  of  Cliarities,  1879, 
pages  119,  m 
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the  nearest  kindred,  such  as  husband 
and  wife,  or  limfher  and  sister,  when  the 
necessity  occurs  to  have  the  rooms  thus 
occupied." 

The  institutions  belonging  to  this  last 
dass  are  veiy  like  the  almshouses  al- 
ready described.  The  ragged,  nndeanly 
inmates  wander  listlessly  throu<rh  the 
squalid  rooms ;  there  is  little  drainage, 
less  ventilation  ;  in  the  cellars  l»elow, 
the  dreaded  lunatics  howl  and  wail  in 
the  hot  darkness ;  children  and  idiots 
mingle  with  tiie  ^  loathly  crowd ; "  and 
the  aged  paupers  crawl  feebly  into  the 
sunshine.  Any  one  who  Awbts  that  as 
ugly  sins  thrive  in  the  soil  of  Pennsyl- 
vania almshouses  as  in  other  States  nee«l 
only  re.ad  the  di-batesof  the  Pt-nn-^ylva- 
nia  almshouse  keepers  in  their  coiiveu- 
tions,  or  Dr.  Luther's  testimony  con- 
cerning the  hundred  chOdren  in  Berks 
County  almshouse.* 

Others  of  the  older  States  make  a 
very  similar  showing.  Illinois  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  Western  State.  It 
has  ninety-seven  almshf)uses.  The  re- 
port of  its  Hoard  of  Charities  in  1878 
gives  a  description  of  them  all.  Nine- 
teen eounUes  are  praised  as  having  well- 
built  and  well-kept  almshouses.  For^ 
have  buildings  more  or  less  poorly  ar- 
ran«;ed.  and  thirtv-five  almshouses  re- 
mind  one  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  ghastly 
pictures  of  tho  Maryland  houses. 

The  Moultrie  County  paupers  "  have 
to  eat  off  their  laps,  for  want  of  a  dining 
room  or  table."   At  the  Scott  County 
almshouse,  the  inmates  as  well  as  the 
house  "needed  scrubbinij."  when  Mr. 
Wines  saw  them;  and  the  "diet  was 
scanty."     All    the    seventeen  Uiii<in 
County  paupers  were  ill  of  a  malarial 
fever;  there  had  been  nineteen,  but 
two  of  them  had  died  the  day  before. 
The  almshouse — an  old  double  log 
house  —  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  stagnant 
pool.  So  the  story  goes  on  ;  therfe  is  no 
need  of  repeating  the  repulsive  details. 

*  Bsport  of  Fifth  ConTentlMi,  psge  48. 
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The  largest  almshouse  in  the  State  — 
that  of  C<K)k  Couuty,  just  outride  the 
city  of  Chicago  —  makes  the  sorriest 
figure  of  all.  Mr.  Wines,  with  unusual 
vebemeiioe,  oaUs  it  an  old  rookery,  * 
AgiBoe  to  the  eonnty."  A  visit  made 
there  last  winter  awnres  me  that  the 
epithet  is  deserved.'  The  insane  de- 
partment, a  tall,  ugly,  rather  imposing 
brick  building,  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  open  prairie,  and  crouching  at  its 
feet  is  a  huddle  of  cottages.  These  are 
the  almshooses.  One  of  the  cottages  is 
bnQt  of  brick,  the  others  are  of  wood ;  all 
are  and  falling  into  min.  Tears 
most  have  passed  since  they  were  painted 
their  rusty  clay  color.  The  glazier,  as 
well  as  the  painter  and  carpenter,  has 
kept  away,  the  gaping  holes  in  the  win- 
dow being  mended  with  paper  or  stuffed 
with  rags.  More  rags  flutter  from  a 
high  fence  on  one  side:  they  are  the 
paupers'  dothes,  drybg.  The  groond 
has  an  artificial  tolling  character,  given 
by  ash  heaps,  and  is  profusely  decorated 
with  tio  cans  and  potato  parings. 

"We  vifiited  the  insane  department 
fir^t,  finding  it  much  like  a  state  insti- 
tuiiou  out  of  repair,  and  stinted  in  soap 
and  water*  The  resident  physician  does 
his  best,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
woo  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  pa- 
tient« ;  but  his  power  is  limited,  and, 
such  as  it  iSf  he  may  lose  it  at  any  eleo- 
tion.  The  almshouse  proper  we  found 
in  ail  iiitiiiitely  worse  condition  than  the 
insane  department.  It  contains,  proba- 
bly, more  rats,  roaches,  and  other  small 
freebooters  than  any  almshouse  in  the 
l^ortli,  except  that  on  Ward's  Ishmd, 
near  JNew  York  city.  The  rooms  we 
entered  were  untidy,  crowded,  and  heat- 
ed to  suflTocation.  In  the  working-wom- 
en*s  ward  some  children  were  running 
about  among  the  women.  The  women 
tiietuselves  had  no  visible  occupation  ; 
their  hair  was  rough,  their  faces  were  un- 
washed, their  gowns  soiled  and  torn,  and 
1  See  Report  DllDoit  Bosid  ol  Chsrity  (1878), 


their  whole  appearance  was  as  forlornly 
dingy  as  their  environment.  One  does 
not  marvel,  though,  when  he  learns  that, 
owing  to  the  ditliculty  in  getting  water, 
they  dibpense  with  baths  through  the 
winter.  The  atmosphere  and  the  sights 
of  this  room  were  so  horrible  that  one 
of  onr  party  became  faint,  and  had  to 
go  out  in  the  open  air,  while  we  all  cut 
our  stay  short  from  sheer  inability  to 
breatiie  without  nausea.  Inclced,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  things  which 
we  saw,  or  to  repeat  the  stories  told  us 
by  the  almshouse  offidals.  The  houses 
are,  as  Mr.  Wines  says,  ''barraoks," 
rather  than  cottages ;  and  the  inmates 
are  ''camped  out,  as  it  were,  without 
privacy,  without  comforts." 

The  classification  does  not  extend 
beyond  an  imperfect  separation  of  the 
sexes,  —  so  imperfect,  indeed,  that  there 
have  been  the  nsnal  deplorable  scandals. 
Daring  the  winter  months  coffin-making 
IS  almost  the  only  industry  in  which  the 
paupers  are  employed.  The  dndnag^ 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  estab- 
lishment are  as  bad  as  they  are  in  the 
worst  tenements  in  New  York.  Nor, 
with  the  present  construction  of  the 
house,  is  it  possible  for  any  officers,  how- 
ever vigilant  or  detemdned  they  may 
be,  to  keep  the  honse  or  the  inmates 
dean,  or  to  prevent  gross  abases  which 
do  not  need  to  be  specified.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  a  little  under  eight  hundred ;  some- 
times nine  hundred  creatures,  of  all  con- 
ditions, are  crowded  into  the  cottages. 

Snch  is  the  condition  of  the  alm^ 
honse  of  the  wealthiest  county  ui  lU^ 
nois.  It  may  be  said  that  perhaps  one 
fifth  of  the  almshouses  in  the  State  are 
exceptioaally  good ;  two  fifths  give  hu- 
mane treatment  and  have  decent  al- 
though inconveni(;nt  buildings  ;  th*'  re- 
maining two  likhs  are  utterly  uutit  for 
their  purpose.  In  Pennsylvania  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  good  almshouses, 
and  in  Massadmsetts  at  least  one  half 
are  comfortable  stmctores  built  for  their 
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present  tis-c,  with  facilities  for  cleanliness, 
cla&>iiicatiuu,  and  some  employment  of 
the  inoMtes.  These  three  States,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  fair  samples  of  the 
States  which  have  their  local  diaridee 
supervised  by  the  commonwealth. 

The  throe  eliisscs  in  those  States  rep- 
nr«ent  our  ulnishuu^f  sy>teiu  as  to  con- 
gtrucliun  uud  goverumuuu  Take  the 
best  ahnshonses  first  Their  merits  are 
plain ;  they  give  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
a  dean  and  orderly  home ;  to  some  ex* 
tent,  they  employ  thdr  inmates,  and 
thus  lessen  the  expense  to  the  State  ; 
and  they  assure  benevolent  tnxpayois 
tliat  no  lm])le,s3  fello\v-l>ein;2;s  ni-ed  <lie 
of  want.  It  is  probable  that  any  one 
walking  through  the  rooms  of  the 
Tewksbury  almshotue,  the  Allegheny 
City  Home,  tito  Henry  CSonnty  alms- 
hoose,  or  the  Cleveland  Infirmary  would 
come  away  with  a  pleasant  sensation 
that  th«^  public  charities  of  his  country 
were  making  many  unfortunate  people 
very  comfortable.  And  the  manage- 
ment of  all  these  houses  deserves  his 
freely  given  praise. 

Yet  the  best  almshouses  have  vital 
defects,  which  •none  feel  more  k«'« uly 
than  the  men  at  their  head.  First, 
tlie  system  sat^rifiiv-s  the  most  pitiful 
objects  of  our  charity,  the  old,  the  fee- 
ble, the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  whole 
dass  of  sofferers  who  cannot  provide 
for  themselves,  however  eager  they  may 
be  to  do  so,  to  keep  in  or<ler  t!ie  thrift- 
less, unruly  vairJibonds  wlio  form  from 
one  thinl  to  one  half  of  our  ahnshouse 
population.  These  are  the  people  who 
cause  three  fourths  of  the  disorder, 
immorality,  quarrds,  and  misery  of  the 
almshouse ;  and  they  do  nine  tenths  of 
•  the  grumbling,  while  their  cunning  shifts 
to  avoid  working  are  endless.  "I  can 
get  more  work  out  of  tiiose  not  able 
bo<lit  <l  (old  cripple-,  whom  some  ueci- 
dent  has  sent  to  the  poorhouse),  said  a 
Pennsylvania  superintendent  to  the  last 
eottvention  of  directors  of  the  poor. 
'*If  a  man  won't  woric  anywhere  he 


comes  to  the  poorliouse,  and  he  makes 
more  trouble  than  a  dozen  old  cripples." 
To  keep  this  dass  in  order  it  is  often 
necessary  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  all  ths 
other  inmates.  However dosdy  watched, 
the  undeserving  paupers  are  sure  to  be 
causing  some  mischief.  Their  imagina- 
tions are  fertile  in  sly  [>prsecutions  ;  they 
always  get  more  than  their  share  of  the 
humble  comforts  of  the  almshouse ;  and 
in  unnumbered  small  ways  they  oppress 
their  feebler  companioos.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  most  fully  equipped 
houses  have  only  the  keeper  and  his 
wifr>,  and  |i(  rliap8  half  a  dozen  hired  as- 
sistants, to  govern  sovend  hundred  pau- 
pers. 

Secondly.  All  the  States  (partially 
•xoepting  Massachusetts  and  New  York) 

keep  large  numbers  of  children  in  their 
almshouses.  The  associations  of  the 
best  almshouse  will  ruin  the  future  of 
a  child  heyoiid  chance  of  redeniption. 

Thirdly.  All  the  States  (partially  ex- 
cepting Massachusetts  and  New  York) 
keep  lunatics,  epileptics,  and  idiots  in 
their  almshouses.   Massadmsetts  and 
New  York  have  some  lunadcs  and  idiot- 
ic persons  in  their  hoiises  and  many 
ej>ileptics.    T!u^  intoleralde  hard-hips 
whli  h  snoli  a  lourse  inflicts  upon  the 
victims  themselves  need  no  further  por- 
trayal;  and  it  must  be  evident,  also, 
Uiat  the  presence  of  these  miserable 
creatures  causes  the  greatest  discomfort 
to  the  other  inmates.    The  secr^ary  oi 
the  Ohio  board,  in  his  last  report,  sums 
up  the  whole  matter.    Koferring  to  his 
auiilybis  of  the  effects  of  keeping  these 
classes  in  the  almshouses,  he  says,  *^  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  go  over  the 
entire  ground  again,  and  yet  cannot  fop> 
bear  to  repeat  tliat  so  long  as  the  insane, 
epileptic,  and  idiotic  classes  are  di>trib- 
uted  through  the  county  infirmaries  tvro 
facts  must  continue,  and  these  I  r/o  re- 
peat with  emphasis:  Firat,  t/ie  injinn- 
ari«$,  with  tint  dauu  preimU,  tuwtr  COM 
h»  made  eom/ertaUe  for  J^pmdent  tick 
and  poor.   Second,  theu  clmun,  neitkmr 
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of  them,  can,  without  qredf  expense  to  the 
counties,  he  properly  provided  for  ;  and 
§o  our  entire  system  of  cart  for  the  poor 
wUih^tm^ftti  to  tl«  MOrt  or  hs$  frequent 
ooemrmeo  of  liott  horrort  of  neglect 

our  care  of  Ao  pooTf  d^pmdmt,  amd 

Fourthly.  Even  the  best  alinshonsos 
make  DO  provision  for  roii\ iTtin;:;  the 
pauper  hack  agaiu  into  the  citizen.  Our 
prisons  do  make  au  eilort  —  whatever 
may  be  thoaght  of  ito  average  anooan 
—  to  raestaUkh  bedthy  reUtioiM  be* 
tirMn  the  diadui]g«d  ooiiTict  and  sod- 
etj.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted 
io  the  pauper's  case.  The  limits  of  his 
dependence  are  so  vaguely  defined  that 
he  i*  Uftuall}'  free  to  stay  as  lonj;  as  he 
caa  gtaud  the  discomforts  of  his  situ- 
ation. Natonllj,  the  better  the  alms* 
boaee  the  longer  he  is  inellned  to  etaj; 
Nor  when  be  himself  11  desiroos  of  again 
sapportlrig  himself  is  any  help  given 
lum  by  the  almshonse  authorities. 

The  inspector  of  the  INIassachusetts 
charities  told  the  following  story  in  the 
writer'",  hearing  :  A  colored  woman  in- 
jurtKi  her  leg  in  such  a  way  tluit  it  had 
to  be  ampntated  bekm  the  knee.  Sfae 
was  taken  to  Tewkiborj.  She  reeov- 
ered  from  the  operation,  and  was  lOOn  at 
well  as  ever,  and  anxious  to  leave  the 
asylum.  She  asked  the  olUcials  for  a 
woo<l'-n  leg.  Could  she  have  had  one 
she  would  have  been  able  to  go  out 
u^jLxn  aiid  earn  her  owu  living.  She 
atked  in  vain.  One  officer  referred  her 
to  anotber.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
one  in  the  almthonae  who  had  anChoriCj 
to  relieve  the  State  of  Maasaohoaette  of 
this  woman's  support*  at  the  cost  of  a 
wooden  leg.  Greatly  against  her  will, 
she  r«;^niuiiied  in  the  almshouse  for  sev- 
eral ytars,  continually  begging  for  her 
wooden  leg.  At  last  she  appealed  to 
Hr.  Smbon,  whoinqoired  into  the  case» 
aadt  not  nitbont  diffionlty*  got  her  the 
dtdred  aid.  By  this  time,  hovever,tha 
I  OUoB^(]nO),psgB31. 


Stat<»  had  spent  enough  money  on  her  to 
have  bought  dozens  of  wooden  leg>}. 

Sometimes,  even  in  the  best  alms- 
houses, there  we  blind  pauper^i,  —  pan- 
pers  solely  beeanse  they  are  blind,— 
'who  might  woric  again  in  the  light  if  a 
good  oculist  could  treat  their  eyes.  The 
one  physician  of  the  almshouse  is  not  a 
specialist,  and  he  is  not  encouraged  to 
rccoiniuriid  expensive  operations  by  out- 
siders, lu  the  end,  to  be  sure,,  the  pres- 
ent course  is  by  far  the  most  expensive, 
hot  that  ii  not  his  elEur.  Apparently, 
it  is  not  any  one'a  aftur.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  about  cripples  and 
many  deformed  people.  There  is,  also, 
another  side  to  the  matter  in  question. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  paupers 
will  insist  upon  supporting  themselves 
in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the 
almshouse  officers.  The  persistent  negro 
has  few  imitatturs.  Most  pau]>er8  after 
a  first  rebuff  sink  back  into  the  Ittal 
t(^)rpor  of  almshouse  life. 

The  second  class,  the  average  alm^ 
hou^ics,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated 
for  the  reader  to  perceive  for  liiinxdf 
some  of  their  evils.  In  additi(jn  to  tlie 
faults  which  they  share  witli  Uie  better 
constrocted  and  disciplined  hooses,  they 
offer  to  their  keepers  very  tough  prob- 
lems of  theur  own.  They  are.  so  built 
as  to  make  good  government  very  near- 
ly a  result  of  genius.  Their  steep  and 
crooked  stair-way^,  tlieir  sni  iH  windows, 
their  warped  wood- work,  their  uneven 
floors,  their  cracked  ceilings  willi  great 
patches  of  shaggy  laths  where  the  plas- 
ter has  &llen,  and  their  innumerable 
comers  and  crevices  and  boles  to  catch 
and  grimly  hold  the  dust  make  the  kee{>- 
er's  wife  despair  of  cleanliuess.  They 
give  no  facilities  for  employing  the  pau- 
pers, who  spend  most  of  their  lime  gos- 
siping and  grumbling  over  their  pipes. 
In  these  almshouses  there  are  often  no 
separate  buildings  for  the  men  and  womr 
en.  Such  booses  defy  the  vigilanoe  of 
the  most  untiring  keepers.  There  is 
no  need  to  dilate  on  the  immorality  of 
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our  almshouses.  Every  vice  which  has 
•cured  hnnuoity  hidet  ite  vgly  head 
there  beneiith  the  shelter  of  the  Sute. 

The  fate  of  the  children  bom  and  reared 
in  such  bouses  is  like  tbat  of  the  vik- 
ing of  the  legend  in  his  cave  of  snakes. 
Only  the  almshouse  Miukrs  sting  the 
soul  to  death,  nut  the  bo<ly. 

Another  danger,  ghastly  enough,  but 
of  a  differeDt  kind,  menacet  the  indoor 
paupers,  beeanse  of  the  oonstraotion  of 
their  hiinics.  The  almshouses  are  com- 
monly liiiilt  of  wood,  or  built  wry  slight^ 
ly  wlien  of  brick.  Tlioy  arc  h«  alod  with 
stoves,  and  lighted  w  ith  kerosene  lamps. 
To  cut  ofl  Uie  last  chance  of  escape  from 
fire  there  is  teldom  any  adequate  snj^ 
ply  of  water.  Of  ooorae  fires  are  fi«- 
qnent.  When  they  occur  the  building 
ttsoally  burns  to  the  ground.  If  in  the 
day-time,  only  two  or  three  old  criftplcs 
are  burned  alive  ;  if  at  night,  there  is 
what  the  newspapers  call  a  holocaust." 
The  recent  tragedy  near  DoTor,  New 
Hampshire  is  a  good  illtutration  off  an 
almahovie  fire.  The  officers  stood  hdp- 
lessly  by  whOe  the  paupers  perished. 
The  firemen  oame  from  town,  hut  there 
was  no  water,  and  they  were  as  power- 
less as  the  others. 

A  still  better  illustration  is  given  in 
the  burning  ci  the  almshouse  in  Stenben 
Oonnty,  New  York.  The  whole  story  so 
vividly  indicates  the  methods  of  local 
management  of  almshouses  that  I  give 
it  in  full.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  the 
Steuben  County  poorliouse  was  over- 
crowded in  all  its  departments.  At  best 
the  house  was  not  fit  to  shelter  human 
beings ;  the  mam  building  was  likely  to 
tumble  on  its  inmates'  heads,  any  day ; 
there  were  huge  fissures  and  holes  in 
the  walls  ;  the  ceilings  were  bhick  with 
cobwebs  ;  all  over  the  house  the  jilastfr- 
ing  had  given  way  ;  the  grimy  walls 
swarmed,  in  every  crack,  with  the  small 
Cenanu  whieh  infest  such  places,  and 
were  qfiattered  with  tokens  of  the  pau- 
pers' Iwpeless  warfare  upon  them ;  the 
stairways  were  steep  and  narrow,  the 


stairs  worn  into  hollows ;  the  doors  were 
<*  shrunken  andmisihapen  through  age ;  * 
there  were  no  clothes-presses,  and  the 

rugs  of  the  paupers  danced  against  the 
dreadful  walls.  Thev  warmed  this  ruin 
with  stoves,  and  lighted  it  with  tallow 
candles.  The  other  buildings  were  in 
somewhat  better  repair,  but  none  of 
them  were  dean,  nor  was  there  any 
provision  for  sewerage  or  ventilation. 
The  keeper  said  that  he  did  bis  best,  but 
he  had  only  *'  one  hired  man  "  to  help 
him,  and  "  only  one  third  "  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  paupers  "  could  be 
trusted  to  care  for  themselves."  As  for 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  tlie  place,  it 
matched  the  physical  condition  of  the 
paupers.  The  keeper  said  that  he  conld 
not  help  it ;  probably  he  spoke  the  truth. 

The  management  of  the  house  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  suj>erintendenta 
of  tho  poor,  responsible  to  the  l.)oard  of 
supervisors.    These  gentlemen  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  pooriionse  onoe  a  year. 
A  few  months  before,  they  had  made 
their  annual  visit.   Thr^xr  report  runs  in 
this  wise :    The  different  departments 
of  the  poorhouse  we  find  in  good  con- 
dition.   The  different  apartments  are 
clean  and  well  kept,  the  food  for  the 
pau]jcr.>  appe;mng  good  andsttflldent; 
the  buildings  in  good  repiUr  and  fencea 
in  good  condition ;  and  from  all  appear^ 
ances  the  poorhouse  is  under  good  man* 
agement,"    Considering  that  tiie  super- 
intendents had  both  eyes  and  noses,  it 
seems  hard  to  account  for  the  re^H^rt- 
The  explanation,  however,  is  simple  ; 
they  were  determined  to  manage  the 
poorlkouse  cheaply.   Repairs  were  cost- 
ly, attendance  was  OO^y,  nourishing 
food  of  good  quality  was  costly  :  they 
dispensed  with  all ;  and,  in  conserjuence^ 
they  were  able  to  report  that  the  county 
paid  only  ninety-geven  cents  a  week  ioT 
the  support  of  eadi  pauper.   One  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  policy 
did,  it  is  true,  make  a  certain  amount  of 
rebuilding  impuative:  the  stoves 
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the  candles  toirether  caused  a  number 
of  fires.  At  intervals,  parts  of  build- 
ings or  single  houses  would  burn  down  ; 
bot  usually  the  expense  of  tebnilding 
WM  oliBet  by  the  dimiaisbed  DQmber  of 
penpera  left  to  the  county  to  support, 
sinoe  more  or  less  of  tliem  would  be 
burned  with  their  habitations.  In  1839 
a  cra/y  man  set  fire  to  the  hou'ie.  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  tlames.  Twi  nty 
years  later  there  was  a  large  lire,  iu 
which  two  old  men,  three  lunatics,  and 
n  idiot  woman  perished.  Then  came 
setenl  fires  which  did  little  damage. 
Two  of  these  were  in  the  same  build- 
ing, a  two-story  brick  house,  built  orig- 
inally for  the  insane.  The  windows 
W'^re  heavily  barred,  and  the  partition 
wiiUs  were  of  unplastcred  pitch  pine; 
thus  the  house  at  once  offered  every  fa- 
cility to  any  accidental  fire,  and  gave  the 
iBOMitea  the  TCiy  smallest  chance  of  ee- 
eape.  This  was  the  house  which  was 
burned  in  1878.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  it  contained  forty-tlirce  perstms, 
eighteen  men  and  twenty-Hve  women 
and  children.  The  men  were  on  the 
first  floor  ;  the  women  and  the  children 
(e^t  in  number)  had  the  second  floor. 

Aasong  the  men  was  an  insane  epi- 
leptse^  Ford  by  name,  who  had  fits  of 
IniAlie  excitement,  oocorring  about  once 
in  two  months.  At  such  times  he  was 
locked  in  a  cell,  and  left  there  until  he 
grew  quiet  again.  His  j^ole  attendant 
was  an  old  pauper,  iutirm  and  half  blind, 
the  keeper  of  the  men's  department, 
whose  notion  of  attendance  was  sim- 
ply to  shove  Ford's  food,  daily,  tbroogh 
«  hole  in  the  door.  On  April  4th 
Ford  became  violent,  and  was  promptly 
locked  up  in  his  cell,  the  old  pauper 
kf'^l>ii»ll  the  key.  No  one  ever  again 
a[«'iicd  the  door.  Fonl  was  allowed  to 
carry  matches,  but  he  was  not  searched 
previous  to  being  shut  in  his  cell.  For 
three  deys  he  was  left  alone,  the  aged  pau- 
per, ae  moel,  pushing  his  food  through 
the  door.  On  the  ni^t  of  April  7th  he 
WM  obsenred  to  be  in  »  state  ol  iorioos 


frenzy,  tearing  his  bed  to  pieces,  and 
flinging  the  straw  about  the  room.  A 
few  hours  later,  smoke  pouring  from  his 
room  filled  the  lower  floor  and  awak* 
ened  the  penpers ;  he  had  set  fire  to  the 
straw  in  his  bed.  Hie  wooden  floors 
and  walls  were  dry  as  tinder,  and  the 
flames  raced  along  them  ;  th«'re  was  no 
water  at  hand  ;  and  wIk  u  the  keeper 
reached  the  sj)ot  the  lire  was  l»eyond 
control.  The  door  of  the  men's  depart- 
ment was  not  locked,  and  those  who 
could  rushed  oat  One  hapless  paralytic 
enwled  forth  mi  his  hands  and  knees, 
his  clothes  biasing  about  him.  But  the 
door  to  the  women's  rooms  was  locked, 
and  the  women  flung  themselves  against 
it  in  vain.  The  keeper  had  forgotten 
his  keys,  and  stood  scared  and  helpless, 
their  shrieks  ringing  iu  his  ears.  To 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  moment  Ford 
was  seen  at  his  window,  his  head  thmst 
through  the  bars,  jomiring  up  and  down 
in  his  agony,  and  screaming. 

Then  occurred  an  incident  which  shows 
how  the  mightiest  human  emotion  may 
lend  a  touch  of  heroism  to  the  lowest 
natures.  One  of  these  wretched  wom- 
en bad  a  lover  in  another  house,  —  the 
old,  old  miserable  story.  This  man  had 
run  with  the  rest  to  the  fire.  Now, 
while  the  ke^er  and  his  man  hung  biick, 
half  stunned,  he  plunged  into  the  smoke. 
With  the  desperate  strength  of  fear  he 
dashed  in  the  panel  of  the  door,  and 
pulled  the  woman  whom  he  sought 
through  the  opening.  His  example 
broaght  the  keeper  to  his  senses.  He 
found  a  piece  of  timber,  which  he  and 
Ids  assistants  made  into  a  battering-ram ; 
they  broke  down  the  door,  and  saved 
those  of  the  women  near  by.  Wni  the 
smoke  and  flames  drove  the  ri-^niers 
back.  They  retreated,  and  eight  iceblo 
old  women  and  two  children  were  left 
to  die.  FIto  men,  crippled,  insane,  and 
paralytic,  perished  with  thenu  The  par- 
alytic who  crawled  out  of  the  house  died 
the  following  day.  In  all,  sixteen  per 
tons  perished. 
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"  And  I  find  from  the  evidiujce  pro- 
duced," tiays  lUe  corouer'b  verdictt  "  that 
Edward  Uadson,  L.  C  Ford,  David 
Cartis/'  — here  follow  the  iiamM,^ 
came  to  their  death  through  tlio  gross 
neglig'  iicc  of  the  board  of  sujKirvisors 
in  uot  providing  suitable  buiMings  for 
the  accommodation  and  protection  of 
the  paujierH  kept  at  the  county  poor- 
hoiue ;  and  I  find  the  board  of  tuper- 
▼Isors  and  each  member  of  that  board 
guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  loorth  d*> 
gree." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Steuben 
County  poorhouse  belongs  rather  to  the 
thini  than  tlic  >t.ooud  cla-'>j>  of  liouses. 

Vitou  this  last  class  I  bhall  uot  dwell. 
Any  one  who  cares  to  know  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  almshouses  in 
the  South,  and  of  at  least  a  (piarter  of 
the  houses  in  the  North,  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Ciianccllor's  des(;ription  of  the  Tal- 
bot County  almshouse  in  his  last  re- 
port,^ or  to  the  descriptiou  of  the  Som- 
erset County  poorhouie  in  Dr.  Lu- 
ther's last  report,'  or  to  the  reports 
upon  the  condition  of  the  almshouse  and 
hospital  connected  witli  the  city  of  New 
York.*  Regarding  all  the  houses  of  this 
order,  it  mav  be  .>aid  in  sulien^t  earnest 
that  tiiev  arc  worse  than  none.  Thcv 
destroy  both  the  bodies  aud  souls  of 
their  inmates.  If  we  build  almshouses 
from  humanity,  to  give  a  comfortable 
home  to  the  helpless  poor,  we  have 
thrown  away  our  money  ;  these  are  noi- 
some prisons,  not  homes.  If  we  build 
alni.->hou«es  from  fear,  to  soften  the  sul- 
len jc;Uousy  of  the  poor  by  showing  the 
sympathy  of  the  rich,  and  to  convert 
the  impoverished  laborer  rather  into  the 
pauper  than  into  the  criminal,  we  have 
thrown  away  our  money ;  such  charity 
is  hateful  to  the  poor  :  the  impoveri.shed 
laborer  becomes  a  "  tramp,"  not  a  pau« 
per. 

Look  at  them  in  any  light  we  may, 
1  Bepoit  Stale  Board  of  Health,  Maiyland 

(1880),  pagf  83. 
*  Report  I'cniuylvania  Board  of  Ciiariiiea  (1879), 

pagelSi. 


a  large  pro|>ortion  of  the  almshouses  of 
the  country  are  the  ghastliest  failures. 
The  best  houses  do  not  win  the  poor 
from  pauperism ;  the  worst  do  not  fright- 
en them  away.    Tin  and  viciou* 
pauper  makes  shift  to  indulge  his  vice*, 
gel  his  litjuor  and  tobacco,  and  avoid 
work  in  the  worst  almshouses.  The 
worthy  poor  starve  quietly  rather  tluiu 
miter  than.   The  large  body  of  pau- 
pers, not  altogether  depraved,  although 
idle  and  thriftleas,  have  every  lingering 
impulse  of  manliness  extinguished  in 
the  almshouse  atmosjdiere.    The  insane 
are  tortured  in  tlu;  majority  of  alm:^ 
houses,  and  children  are  hopelessly  cor- 
rupted in  every  almshouse  w  hich  keeps 
them,  the  best  as  well  as  the  wont. 
Under  these  chrammstances,  can  we  say 
that  our  present  system  of  earing  for 
the  indoor  pauper  helps  more  than  it 
harms  the  poor?  We  spend  every  year 
millions  of  money  to  support  a  system 
whicli  persecutes  the  most  worthy  class 
of  paupers,  —  a  system  whidi  the  poor 
themselves  abhor.  We  educate  the  poor 
man  to  believe  that  the  shelter  of  the 
almshouse  is  his  right.      The  worid 
owes  every  man  a  living  "  is  the  appro- 
priate motto  for  an  almshouse  do<jr. 
The  generality  of  people  will  grant  tluit 
any  belief  in  rights  which  carry  no  da« 
ties  with  them  Is  fnmght  with  ruinous 
eonsequenoes  to  the  S^ato ;  yet  thia  in 
the  belief  onr  system  of  charity  dine^ 
ly  teaches.    Aud  at  the  same  time  that 
VTe  thus  by  our  laws,  from  our  puljtir^, 
iu  our  daily  journals,  persuade  the  poor 
man  that  the  aims  we  give  belong  to 
him  by  right  we  madden  him  by  th* 
harshness  of  onr  giviiig.  What  can  h% 
done  to  help  matters,  and  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  present  state  of  things  ? 

In  the  lii-st  place,  it  is  evident  that  an 
almnhouse  is  no  place  for  children,  for 
the  insane,  for  epileptics,  fur  idiot;*,  or 
for  able-bodied  paupers.  What  shall  be 

•  Report  New  Toric  Boaid  of  Gtarities  (ISTSK 

I>age»  207-2^4.  R^'port  New  Toric  Board  el  Cbacw 

itiea  (liiO),  pa^vA  Ul-lfii). 
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done  with  these  classes  (excepting  the 
]zst)  \&  the  question.  It  will  naturally 
•oggest  itself  to  most  people  that  by 
tmUding  cottages  instead  of  palaeee  for 
tile  insane  the  State  may  be  able  to  cara 
for  a  i:r>  ut  r  namber.  By  using  the  la< 
b(ir  of  the  insane  it  may  care  for  them 
at  !»  ->i  exjtfrrso.  As  for  the  able-lwdied 
|»;4U]H  rs,  flier*'  is  no  reason  why  tliey 
fhouhl  XiC.  stipporteil  in  idleness.  Their 
sphere  is  the  workhouse,  not  the  alma* 
iwose. 

In  the  second  place,  a  thoroogh  sj^ 

ton  of  classification  of  Inmates  is  de- 
manded. The  need  for  this  has  already 
been  mnde  plain.  The  inmate-i  should 
be  cla^iiiified  not  oiilv  with  rej/ard  to  sex 
and  age.  but  wiiii  resjard  to  behavior. 

lu  the  third  place,  diacipliue  can  be 
more  effeetnaUy  m^ntained  \fj  the  dep- 
rivaiioa  of  priTUeges  than  by  the  in- 
fliction of  peiialties :  it  is  better,  for  in- 
stance, to  deprive  worn-out  old  creatures 
of  their  tobacco  than  to  beat  them  or 
lock  ihera  up  in  the  dark. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  labor  of  the 
paupers  should  l>«i  used.  Although  no 
aUe-bodied  inmates  arc  supposed  to  be 
aOofred  in  the  reformed  atmsfaoose,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  inmates 
^aU  not  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  light 
occupation  is  good  both  for  their  minds 
auti  their  health.  By  giving  them  a 
»a:all  pr< 'portion  of  their  eaniings  their 
OtMip^^ration  could  readily  be  secured. 

lii  ihe  tiilh  place,  bulldiugs  should  be 
erected  or  repaired  for  these  ends,  and 
keepers  should  be  chosen  because  of 
their  fitness  for  the  position,  not  to  gra^ 
ify  political  henchmen  or  to  save  a  lew 
huDdr»/d  (lollar.s  of  salarj'. 

And  in  the  sixth  jilace,  local  govern- 
ment unmole&t4'd  having  prored  a  most 
disastrous  falluje,  there  should  bo  rig- 
<at>u8  inspection  of  almshouses  by  some 
central  authority ;  and  the  entire  man- 
agement of  chart^  should  be  taken  out 
of  p<.>litics.  At  pre4^ent,  in  our  large 
dties,  the  otEces  in  almshouses  are  part 
el  the  spoils  of  a  victorious  party. 


These  sugirestions  make  no  claims  to 
originality  ;  they  have  come  to  most 
experienced  almshouse  keepers  aud  di- 
rectors, and  th«r  substance  may  be 
fcNmd  in  almost  any  report  of  the  vari^ 
OUS  Boards  of  Cha^lie^<. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  system  works 
on,  undisturbed  by  hostile  criticisms,  in 
much  the  same  old  way.  Who  arc  to 
blame  ?  Not  the  keepers  ;  they,  almost 
as  much  as  the  paupers,  are  victims  of 
the  system.  Not  the  snpwviscMrs  and 
directors,  either,  although  thew  measure 
of  responsibility  is  greater;  they  are 
men  much  like  other  men,  good  citizens, 
kind  fathers  and  husbaiids,  most  of 
them.  It  is  not  their  own  money  which 
thev  are  trviiiir  to  .su\  e,  —  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  the  boaixis  of  commissioners  in 
our  large  cities,  who  eat  up  the  poor  as 
if  they  were  bread,  and  make  fortunes 
out  of  theur  wards*  misery,  —  they  atfs 
honestly  eager  to  lighten  the  taxpayer's 
burden.  Usually,  the  charge  of  the 
alni.'.house  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  their 
duties.  Once  a  year  they  visit  the  "  poor- 
farm."  The  keeper  has  a  very  good 
notion  of  the  time  of  their  coming,  and 
they  find  the  house  swept  and  garnished. 
Next  morning  appears  the  usual  decla- 
ration in  the  papers  that  the  board  has 
"carefully  inspected  the  almshouse, 
which  they  find  in  its  customary  satis- 
factory order.  Neatness  and  comfort  are 
everywhere  visible;  and  the  keeper  aud 
his  estimable  wife "  —  sometimes  it  is 
*<ys  estimable  lady" — *<are  evidently 
doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  unfortu- 
nates intrusted  to  their  care." 

Should  an  inquisitivi  Mi|>ervisor  arise, 
who  makes  unexpected  visits  and  sees 
for  himself,  that  mis^uidt  d  man  proba- 
bly will  want  to  spend  money.  He  ar- 
gues that  a  small  present  expenditure 
may  prove  a  great  future  saving,  forget- 
ting that  a  present  expenditure  will  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  in  oHice,  while  the  future 
saving  will  all  fall  to  the  credit  of  their 
successors.  The  oonset^uence  for  him 
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of  such  an  oversight  is  that  he  is  dropped 
at  the  next  election,  and  a  less  extrava- 
gant man  takes  his  place. 

Direeton  of  the  larger  almdumaes 
bave  a  slightly  different  experience,  but 
the  end  is  the  same.  Here  the  responsi- 
bility is  so  ingeniously  subdivided  that 
no  one  has  any  uncomfortable  load  to 
carry.  However  great  the  abuses,  there 
is  no  one  who  is  conspicuously  to  blame. 
The  directors  and  commissioners  and 
toperintendents  unite  in  a  kind  of  roond- 
robin,  like  mntmous  sailors.  The  di- 
rectorsi  also,  being  elected  as  representa- 
tives of  parties,  are  fettered  by  the  help 
which  has  won  them  their  places.  They 
are  expected  to  appoint  the  brothers  or 
cousins  of  friends  of  the  "  workers  "  to 
the  positions  at  their  disposal;  for  of 
oonrse  any  <»ie  is  fitted  to  be  an  attend- 
ant in  an  almshoose.  They  most  give 
the  provision  and  dotliing  contracts  to 
friends  of  the  workers,  nxdess  the  con- 
tracts are  very  well  worth  having,  in 
which  case  they  have  their  own  interests 
to  consider. 

Direct  robbery  of  paupers  is  not  un- 
common ;  suspicion  of  such  robbery  is 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world.  A 
system  which  exposes  honest  men  to 
the  basest  insinuations,  while  it  ties  their 
hands  should  they  make  any  motion  to- 
wards cleaning  the  Augean  stables  of 
their  office,  cannot  attract  many  hviest 


IFovet.  [Angoit, 

and  able  men.  Moreover,  the  terms  of 
these  offices  are  usually  so  short  that 
the  occasional  dear-headed,  dean-h^n^ 
man — dected  in  some  deadlock  of  par^ 
ties  where  a  fait  name  was  needed  to 
attract  the  waverers — has  hardy  learned 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  acquired  the 
skill  of  habitude  before  he  has  to  yield 
the  place  to  another  beginner. 

What  wonder  that  the  directors  un- 
der such  a  system  are  what  ihey  ars  I 
It  is  the  system,  not  the  men,  which  de* 
fies  reform.  And  this  will  never  be 
dianged  until  the  people  tliemsdvfls 
comprehend  the  atrocity  of  the  wrongs 
done  dailv  in  their  name.  For  behind 
lavish  politicians  and  niggardly  officials 
stand  the  real  thougli  most  ignorant  pro- 
moters of  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
the  American  people.  They  have,  with 
the  kindest  intentions,  permitted  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  system  whidi  de- 
stroys men,  nuns  women,  and  cornipts 
children  ;  a  system  which  tortures  help- 
less lunatics,  and  sends  into  an  over- 
crowded world  hundreds  of  childn'n, 
doomed  to  the  long  horror  of  lives  of 
hereditary  vice,  deformity,  and  madness; 
withal,  a  system  as  expensive  as  it  is 
cmeL  This  system  having  been  estab- 
lished, it  rests  entirely  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  decide  how  long  they  will 
permit  the  costly  disgrace  of  its  existr 
euce. 

Octave  ThaneL 


TIDAL  WAVEa 

SuDDKN  from  out  the  vast  bewildered  sea, 
Fierce  tidal  waves,  like  unchained  monsters,  break: 
In  cruel  clutcii  the  mightiest  ships  they  take, 
Tossing  them  high  in  fiendish  jubilee; 
Leaving  them  tu  inland,  stranded  hopelessly, 
Worse  wrecks  than  sharpest  ro^  or  reef  can  make. 
At  record  of  such  wave,  strange  landes  wake, 
Half  wake,  within  me,  as  if  memory 
Becalled  some  life  in  other  world. 
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There  rolls 

A  dangeroQS  sea,  unseen,  on  which  are  borne 

By  fiercer  tidal  waves  bravo  women's  souls 

To  bureo  inltodi,  where,  too  Btrong  to  die^ 

Even  of  thixst  and  lonelineu  and  aoom, 

like  ghastly  stranded  wreeks»  long  years  they  lie ! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 


It  would  be  ridienloos  for  me  to  say 
diat  in  giving  mj  reooUeetions  of  James 

T.  fields  I  should  presenre  the  tone  of 
impartial  criticism.  That  tone  would 
make  me  in  sympathy  with  the  French 
physiolojiist,  who  said,  "  I  had  a  friend; 
1  loved  him  ;  he  died  ;  and  I  dissected 
htm.*'  Certiunly  that  ia  not  the  feeling 
with  which  I  write  of  a  friend  of  more 
than  for^  years,  who  was  at  onoe  the 
most  helpful  of  friends  and  the  most 
fssrhiating  of  companions. 

My  acquaintance  with  Fields  be^an 
at  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation when  we  were  bovs  of  eijihteen 
or  nineteen.  It  happened  that  both  of 
as  were  inilamed  by  a  passionate  lore 
tk  literature  and  by  a  cordial  adnura- 
tiott  of  men  of  letters;  that  we  had  read 
—of  eoorse  snperflofadly--^moet  of  the 
leadinjf  poets  and  prose  writers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  hud  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  their  chronological  succession ;  that 
both  of  us  could  write  verse  in  various 
messares,  sod  each  then  thought  that 
the  ten-syllabled  conplet  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  was  the  perfection  of  poetic  form ; 
and  that  Fields  had  made  his  repnteti^ 
sfew  days  l>efore  oor  aoqnaiotanco  be- 
?3n  as  the  first  anniversary  pnet  of  the 
ass«K:i:ition.  Before  a  lari^e  audience  he 
had  rea<l  an  original  poem  which  com- 
manded general  applause. 

It  was  my  fortane,  or  misfortone,  to 
foDow  Fields  in  his  brilliantly  soooess- 
fid  anniversary  poem.  Of  what  I  wrote 
I  can  hardly  lemember  a  line.  The 


whole  thing  has  gone  oat  of  my  memoiy 
as  tlioronghly  as  it  has  gone  out  of  the 

memory  of  the  public.  But  what  I  do 
remember  is  this,  that  Fields  was  anx- 
ious th:it  I  should  succeed,  l^^iiig  un- 
der the  age  when  a  free  American  can 
vote,  I  naturally  thought  my  couplets 
were  quite  bright  Fields  did  all  be 
coold  to  oonflrm  me  in  my  amiable  HIu- 
sioD.  He  suggested  new  points;" 
worked  with  me  as  though  he  desired 
that  my  perfminance  should  eclipse  his 
own  ;  and  was  the  foremost  among  the 
luiU  who,  after  the  agony  of  delivery 
was  over,  were  ])leased  to  congratulate 
me  on  what  wuji  called  my  "  success." 
This  disinterestedness  made  me  at  (»oe 
a  warm  friend  of  Fields. 

One  of  the  most  notoble  fisets  in  the 
lives  of  clerks  with  literary  tastes  and 
moderate  salaries  is  the  mysterious  way 
in  which  they  contrive  to  collect  books. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  Thomas  R.  Gould 
(now  known  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
wA  oi  American  sculptors),  Fields,  and 
myself  had  what  we  called  **lihrsiies" 
before  we  were  twenty-one.  Gould  was 
a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  jobbing  house, 
Fields  in  a  lx)ok-store,  I  in  a  broker's 
oHice.  Fields's  collection  much  «'.\ceeded 
Gould'.s  and  mine,  for  he  Irnd  in  his  room 
two  or  three  hundred  volumes,  —  the 
nndens  of  a  Hbraiy  which  eventually 
became  one  of  the  choicest  private  col- 
lecUons  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  au- 
tographs in  the  city.  Thepussle  of  the 
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thing  was  tlmt  wo  could  not  decide  how 
we  had  come:  iuio  the  possession  of  such 
treasures.  We  had  begun  to  collect  be- 
fore we  were  in  our  teens,  mod  m  we 
had  neither  stolen  nor  b6{||ged  we  oon* 
daded  that  oor  **  libraries  "  repnmited 
our  sacrifices.  Tn  the  evening,  after  the 
day's  liard  work  was  over,  Gould  and  I 
drifted  bv  instinct  to  I'ieMs's  l)oanlin<;- 
house;  and  what  gli>rious  hilarity  we  al- 
ways found  iu  his  room  !  He  was  never 
dnll,  never  morose,  never  desponding. 
Full  of  cheer  himself,  he  m^ted  chew 
into  us.  On  one  oocasion  Gould  and  I 
introduced  the  question  of  our  salaries, 
and  somewhat  glomnily  resented  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  tlu  ir 
being  increaied.  "  Look  here,  Tom  and 
Ned,"  Fields  broke  out,  *'  1  have  none 
of  yoor  fears  in  this  matter.  I  was 
originally  destined  for  Jupiter,  but  the 
earth  caught  hold  of  me,  and  hauled  me 
in.  Don't  yon  sec,  by  thus  impertment- 
ly  interfering,  the  earth  is  bound  to  give 
me  a  irood  living?"  This  joyousness  ol 
mood  lasted  through  his  life. 

The  conversation  of  Fields  had,  even 
hi  his  boyhood,  the  two  charms  of  finoid- 
liness  and  inventivenees.  The  aodad> 
ties  of  his  humor  ipazed  n'^ithcr  solemn 
rcRpectabilities  nor  accredited  reputa- 
tions; yet  in  liis  intercourse  with  his 
friends  his  wildest  freaks  of  satire 
never  inflicteil  a  wound.  His  seusitive 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  he  mingled  was  a  marvel  of  that 
tact  which  is  the  offspring  of  good  nat- 
nre  as  well  as  of  good  sense.  When  he 
mise<l  a  hiugh  at  the  expense  of  one  of 
hi'^  c'unpunions,  the  laugh  was  always 
heartily  enjoyed  and  participated  in  by 
the  object  of  his  mirth ;  for,  indulging 
to  the  top  of  his  bent  in  every  variety 
of  witty  misflhiflf,  he  had  not  in  his  di^ 
potttion  the  least  alloy  of  witty  mal- 
ice. When  seemingly  delivered  over  to 
the  most  unrestrained  ecstasies  of  his 
jubilant  moods,  when  his  arrows  flew 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  hitting  this 
person  and  that  on  the  exact  weak  point 


where  their  minds  or  characters  were 
open  to  good-naturt^d  ridicule,  there 
never  was  tlie  least  atom  of  poison  on 
the  shinbg  edge  of  his  shafts. 

Thoee  who  knew  Fields  m  his  yooth 
M  well  as  in  his  manhood  must  have 
noted  that  he  was  two  widely  difTrn  nt 
persons,  according  as  ho  talked  with  in- 
timat4>  friends  or  chance  acfpiaintances. 
lie  never  was  his  real  self  except  in  the 
company  of  the  former,  for  with  them 
he  had  to  pnt  no  r«n  on  his  impulsive 
feeling  or  his  quick  mtelligence ;  bnt  the 
latter  ntterly  fiuled  to  compreliend  him 
as  he  was  in  fciw^fA^^    To  them,  indeed^ 
he  appeared  as  an  eminently  jvolite  per- 
son, irreproachably  dresse<l,  irre[»ro;i.:h- 
ubly  decorous,  guarded  iu  his  conver--;^- 
tiou,  pleasing  in  his  manners,  relying  for 
his  modest  poeition  in  literature  on  what 
he  had  privately  printed  for  distribntiaai 
among  his  friends,  and  never  presuming 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  publisher, 
who  not  only  sympathized  with  literary 
genius,  but  had  a  singularly  swift  jK»wer 
to  discern  it.    To  us  who  were  in  his 
eonfidence  he  was  ever  the  maddest  of 
mad  wits,  of  inezhanstible  uventiveneia 
and  unconventional  audacity ;  daily  sox^ 
prising  us  with  novel  freaks  of  his  daP' 
ing  fancy,  and  satirizing,  with  delicioaa 
extravagances    of   humor,  those  who, 
viewing  him  from  the  outside,  considere-1 
him  as  a  very  respectable  youug  maio, 
who  was  worthy  to  be  brought  under 
their  angast  protection,  and  invited  to 
their  parties  and  dinner-tables.  I^ut 
nobody  ever  "  condescended  "  to  Fields, 
whether  as  boy  or  man,  who  did  not 
suffer  from  his  caricature  of  their  self- 
importance.    Gould  aud  I  were  often 
convulsed  wilh  laughter,  while  Usteuing 
to  his  impish  descriptions  of  magnates 
who  imagined  they  were  gaininf^  lua 
eternal  gratitude  by  honoruig  him.  with, 
their  notice.    Sometimes  lii**  apparent 
innocence  deceived  even  bright  people 
into  the  idea  that  they  had  got  the 
laugh  on  hinu    Agaiu  and  again  per- 
sons have  come  to  me  and  declared,  that 
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thej  had  oonvicte<l  FicMs  of  tlio  f,'ros.s- 
esl  iguorancc  or  the  uiost  prepusttirous 
vanity,  when  1  knew  tliat  he  h;ul  beeu 
all  the  while  eatrappiug  tlmm  into  die* 
donres  of  ofaaiaoler  which  would  form 
the  tal^t  of  oar  mutntl  nurth  when 
we  should  meet.  As  I  was  in  the  aeoret 
of  miuiy  of  bid  pnuiks,  our  enjojBent 
of  the  self-dehision  of  his  critics  was 
liaturally  intense.  The  idc:i  that  we 
were  fooling  jhtsods  wlio  thoui;ht  they 
were  fooliog  us  was  duiighiful  beyond 
ezpiesiion.  It  is  slwajs  nsh  to  i&rm 
a  uniTenal  propoution ;  but  lUll  I  hwe 
ae?er  known  n  case  in  which  Fields 
was  not  the  real  vict  or  in  any  attempt 
to -make  him  the  victim  of  a  practical 
joke.  He  couKl  assume  so  many  char- 
a'Hors,  and  he  had  such  a  miraculous 
nuuiiuc>s  of  perception  of  the  purpose 
oL  every  man  who  pitted  himaelf  against 
hioi,  that  he  was  never  caught  at  a  dis- 
advaati^^ 

I  cannot  help  lingerbg  on  these  earlj 
days  of  our  friendship,  for  his  forth-rush- 
ing ebulliency  of  nature  was  nCTOr  more 
dehVhtful  than  at  that  periml,  thongh  his 
capacity  of  sflf-commaiid  was  even  tlien 
as  remarkable  as  his  spontaneity.  lie 
was  popular  among  his  feOow-clerks  in 
the  Meioaatile  Lifaiary  Association,  but 
still  there  were  some  members  who 
girded  at  him  on  account  of  t}io  scru- 
pnlons  nicety  of  his  apparel.  He  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  dressed 
fellow  in  our  whole  botly,  and,  in  the 
oj»inion  of  bome  rough  lads,  was  guilty 
of  the  inexpiable  sin  of  imitating  Lord 
Byron  in  the  <mly  sensible  thing  that 
Byron  ever  did,  —  that  is,  of  wearily  his 
edUar  turned  down,  and  thus  avoiding 
the  semi-6trangnlation  which  notOTiously 
afTticf^  all  those  who  wear  their  collars 
lurrivd  uj).  "Turn  "Allen  never  tired 
of  rt-hearsiug  a  conversation  between 
two  young  gentlemen  which  he  over- 
heard in  the  pit  of  the  Tremont  The- 
atve.  «  Who  is  that  f eUar  up  there  In 
Jho  third  box  ?"  said  one  of  the  fntnie 
"mnr^ant  prinosa"  of  Boston  to  his 


ac(Mnintaiire.  "Oh,  tliat  's  Jim  FieMs  I 
Iltf's  a  clerk  in  Jordan's  pi  rloilical  shop. 
Wears  his  collar  turued  dowu,  like  Lord 
Byron,  and  thinks  a  cursed  deal  of  him- 
seli" 

Nobody  was  more  amused  at  this 
description  than  Fields  himself.  At 
lasty  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  annual 

suppers  of  the  a«isociation,  aftt^r  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuinix  vear,  a 
member  celebrated  for  the  sava^eness 
with  which  his  streugLh  of  nature  assert- 
ed itself,  both  in  his  dress  and  manners, 
undertook  the  task  of  bantering  Fields 
for  a  certain  effeminacy  in  his  relations 
to  the  tailor  and  the  washerwoman. 
His  speech  was  a  fair  specimen  of  timt 
good-natured  but  rather  c*jarse-n;iturod 
scurrility  which  rude  lads  are  aj)t  to 
indulge  in  when  they  nx-ct  at  tlu'  "fes- 
tive board."  Fields  listened  witli  an 
Impasuve  countenance,  as  if  the  speech 
were  a  mere  interlude  i«  the  fast  and 
furious  fun  which  characterized  tlie 
jollities  of  such  meetings;  but  I  saw 
tliat  all  the  while  ho  was  cogitating  a 
reply  which  woulJ  not  only  crn^h  his 
imrat'(liato  antajioni^t,  l>iiL  rcjid'  i-  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  a.-.>ault  uiierly 
impossible.  He  rose  with  perfect  calm- 
ness  from  his  seat,  and  then  poured 
forth  on  his  adversary  such  a  torrent  of 
ingenious  and  laughter-provoking  abuse 
that  his  unlucky  opponent,  completely 
worsted  in  his  own  solected  style  of 
rhetoric,  was  stuniu  r]  into  a  silence 
which  left  him  no  possibility  of  mak- 
ing any  retort.  Fields  sat  down  with 
the  reputation  of  being  an  exceedingly 
rough  customer,  when  the  elegance  of 
his  manners,  the  fit  of  his  coat,  and  the 
cleanliness  of  hJs  linen  were  made  the 
subjects  of  sarcastic  remark. 

As  years  rolled  on,  and  Fi»M^  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  hou-e  wblrh  he 
had  served  as  a  clerk,  the  proo!>  multi- 
plied that  he  was,  among  American  ])ul> 
Ushera,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  judges 
of  the  intrinsie  and  money  value  of 
works  of  literature.  He  had  mduced 
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Mr.  Ticknor  to  reprint  such  books  At 
Dt'  Qtiiiicey's  ConlV-ssions  of  an  Opium 
Katt'i  long  before  he  became  a  partner 
iu  the  firm.  Pie  had  early  formed  a 
complete  scheme  of  publishing  a  class  of 
books  the  dwncterislic  of  whUSt  was 
that  tb^  addressed  tastes  which  clearly 
existed  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  he 
supposed  mu.'it  exist  in  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
coltore  snporior  to  his  own.  He  very 
sagely  argued  that  if  lin  found  a  particu- 
lar delight  in  works  which  primarily  ap- 
pealed to  the  esthetic  sensei —  the  seuse 
ol  beauty  and  the  sense  of  lonn,— tliere 
most  somewhere  be  a  pnblie,  hitherto 
imperfectly  addressed  \ty  American  pub- 
lishers, which  would  cordially  respond 
to  an  enterprise  which  had  such  a  possi- 
ble puMic  directly  m  view.  He  began 
timidly.  i)ublishing  at  first  nothing  which 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  print- 
ing and  binding.  By  the  terms  of  his 
copartnership  with  Mr.  Ticknor,  the 
amount  which  each  should  yearly  with- 
draw from  the  firm  for  priyate  expenses 
was  reduced  to  the  smallest  sum  which 
a  rigid  economy  could  dictate.  My  im- 
pression is  that  Fields  restricted  him- 
Kelf,  for  a  considerable  j)erio(l,  to  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  gains  of 
the  firm  steadily  increased  year  after 
year,  and  being  used  as  so  much  addi* 
tional  capital  the  house  passed  through 
a  succession  of  (inaDcial  panics  without 
haying  one  of  their  notes  go  to  protest. 
The  gr.adual  growth  of  their  business 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  striking  fact: 
the  present  successors  of  Ticknor  & 
Fields  have  issued,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
a  mere  catalogue  of  the  works  they  pub* 
Usb,  which  occupies  more  pages,  and  is 
printed  in  a  more  expensive  form,  than 
any  one  of  the  early  volumes  on  which 
Fields  thought  it  bafe  to  venture  the 
credit  and  capital  of  the  firm. 

As  I  happene<l  to  witness  the  gradual 
growth  of  what  became  one  of  the  lea^l- 
iog  publishing  houses  of  the  ooontry,  and 
as  I  know  that  its  germinating  root  was 


in  the  Ivain  of  Fields,  I  may  be  able  to 

give  some  testimony  as  to  its  rise  and 
}>rogress.  Fields  from  the  start  had  de- 
liberately formed  in  his  mind  an  ideal 
of  a  publibhcr  who  might  protit  by  men 
of  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
men  of  letters  profit  by  him.  He  thop* 
oughly  understood  both  the  business  and 
literary  side  of  his  occupation.  Some 
of  the  first  publications  of  the  house  be- 
longed to  a  light  order  of  literature,  but 
they  still  had  in  them  that  indefinable 
something  which  distinguishes  the  work 
of  literary  artists  from  the  work  of  lit- 
erary artisans.  Then  came  the  idea  of 
domesticating  a  poet  like  Tennyson  in 
tub  country,  some  time  before  Tenny- 
son had  won  for  himself  an  anque»> 
tioned  position  in  his  own  land.  Fields 
earlv  delected  that  he  wivs  a  man  of  ffen- 
ius,  ri*print<  il  his  poems,  and  paid  him 
a  royalty  on  them,  in  the  days  when  a 
mere  clever  versifier,  like  Bulwer,  could, 
in  The  New  Timon,  ridicule  Tennyson 
as  a  puling  sentfmentalist,  and  do  it 
with  the  assurance  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  English-reading  public  would 
welcome  his  satire.  The  l>est  poems  of 
Browning,  the  other  great  British  pc»et 
of  our  generation,  were  warmly  appre- 
ciated here  through  the  early  reprints 
of  Ticknor  dt  Fields,  some  four  or 
years  before  the  British  reviews  were 
alive  to  thdr  merits.  The  number  of 
less  gifted  English  poets  and  men  of  let- 
ters whose  writings,  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  were  circulate<l  in 
the  United  States  may  be  counted  by 
scores.  Indeed,  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
aflirm  that  many  English  reputations, 
now  somewhat  celebrated,  were  lint 
made  in  this  country.  From  a  busine* 
point  of  view,  the  profits  on  these  re- 
prints were  bdmU,  when  compared  with 
the  gains  of  pome  other  American  pub- 
lishers, who  rejirinted  sensational  books 
of  a  lower  intellectual  grade  ;  but  Fields 
succeeded  iu  his  main  object,  which 
to  give  to  the  publicationa  of  his  firm 
aoertain  charsoter  of  literary  distinetioa. 
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Bj  penUtently  carrying  out  this  pUn, 
wd  hj  a  jadii-ioiis  liberality  in  his  deal- 
ings with  authors.  Fields  gradually  drew 
to  hi*  Hrm  most  of  the  prominent  Amor 
i<--aii  writt-is  of  the  time.  Lon^:^'llow. 
iCoier&ou  aud  liawthorne,  Iloiuicii,  Low- 
ell Whiuier,  and  eventoally  even  B17- 
ant,  recoguized  in  Ibe  [deMant  |^de- 
nan  who  pratided  at  the  Old  Comer 
Bookstore  "  not  only  a  business  man  of 
the  first  olass  of  ability,  but  a  genuine 
admirer  of  jjenius,  with  the  t;v<te  fully 
to  appreciate  the  melody  of  a  line  or 
the  felicity  of  an  epithet.  All  these 
authors,  and  many  more,  became  inti- 
■late  friends  of  their  pnblisber. 

In  lib  dealings  with  writers,  Fields 
was  always  genial  and  full  of  hope  for 
the  sneoesa  of  their  books,  when  they 
ih^mselve.''  might  be  despondent.  At 
ihe  time  I  Liwthorno's  Scarlet  Letter  was 
la.•>^i^t:  through  the  press  I  was  permit- 
led  to  reoii  the  proof  akeets.  The  cir- 
eanwtanees  onder  wUoh  the  work  was 
peMished  were  very  depressing  to  its 
aathor.  He  had  been  dismissed,  as  a 
democrat,  from  his  po^itioti  in  the  Salem 
ctutom- house  after  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  the  presidency.  To  a 
prominent  whig  jwlitician  Fields  ad- 
drcasi-d  an  earnest  remonstrance  against 
the  cruelty  of  the  act,  and  adjured  him 
m  have  Hawthorne  replaced.  <*Why, 
ihe  Isct  is,  llr.  fields,"  was  the  answer, 
-your  literary  man,  that  yon  make  sooh 
a  noise  aboat*  is,  I  underetand,  one  of 
ihts'^  Vro  virionists."  Fields  quoted 
the  rt  rn:ii  k  to  me,  and  then  laughingly 
pru{>oj.<*d  iluit  we  should  run  down  to 
i)aiem  to  visit  the  "  viaiouisU"  It  was 
a  chaneleriBtie  of  Hawthorne  that  when 
he  had  Ihiished  a  work  he  was  skeptical 
as  lo  its  soeoess.  He  had  failed  so  often 
in  obtaining  any  laijge  popular  recogni- 
tion of  his  peculiar  powers  that  he  be- 
lieved Tlie  Scarlet  Letter  would  share 
ihc  fate  of  the  Twice-Told  Tales.  It 
WM  therefore  well  that  two  young  men, 
who  were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his 
geaioa,  and  whose  minds  were  specially 
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stirred  by  its  latest  expression,  shonld 
break  in  apon  his  solitude  that  summer 

afternoon,  and  tow^o  him  from  his  de- 
spondency. Mrs.  Iluwthoriio,  the  very 
impersonation  of  hope  and  eheur,  —  the 
rhoebe,  as  I  always  thought,  of  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables, — joined 
ns  heartily  in  the  attempt  to  make  the 
great  romancer  feel  that  he  had  pro- 
duced H  work  wluch  would  not  only 
make  a  deep  and  immediate  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  but  live  as  long  :is 
AmeriiMii  literature  existed.  His  grand 
face  anil  brow  gradually  lighted  up,  as 
he  caught  a  little  of  the  contagion  of  our 
enthttdasm,  and  we  left  bim  somewhat 
cheered  as  to  the  prospects  of  his  book. 
Of  Uterary  vanity  he  was  entirely  des- 
titute. Indeed,  he  liked  Anthony  Trol- 
lope's  novels  better  than  his  own.  It 
has  l)een  said  that  Fields,  with  all  his 
enthusiasm  for  The  Scarlet  Letter,  pub- 
lished at  first  an  edition  of  oidy  three 
thousand  copies.  This  statement  07er> 
looks  the  ibct  that  an  edition  ci  three 
thousand  copies  was  at  lhat  period  equiv- 
alent to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  copies 
now.  An  edition  of  a  thousand  copies 
of  the  Twice-Told  Tales,  printed  some 
years  before,  still  sufficed  to  meet  the 
public  demand  for  the  book. 

One  thing  always  puzzled  me  in  ref- 
erenoe  to  Fields,  and  that  was  bow  he 
contrived  to  get  time  to  attend  to  his 
own  affsirs.  His  place  of  bnsmees  al- 
ways seemed  thronged  with  visitors. 
Some  dropped  in  to  have  a  chat  with 
him,  an<l  they  drop]>ed  in  every  day  ; 
others  had  letters  vi  iiiti uduction,  and 
were  to  be  received  with  particular  at- 
tendon;  others  were  merciless  bores, 
who  severely  tested  his  patience  and 
good-m^nre.  On  some  forenoons  he 
could  hardly  have  had  half  an  hour  to 
himself.  Then  he  was  ooatinuallv  do- 
ing  kindly  acts  which  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  u  good  dcul  of  time.  In 
spite  of  ail  these  distractions,  he  was  a 
singularly  orderly  and  metho<lical  busi- 
ness man.   He  made  np  for  the  boors 
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he  lost,  or  was  robbe^l  of,  by  accustom- 
ing himself  to  think  swiftly  and  decide 
<juickly  on  bu.sine>s  mMit»'r.s.  At  any 
rate,  there  never  w&a  a  time  when  he 
did  not  Mem  to  Ihito  Idrare  enough  for 
ft  little  fan.  Thnt,  I  renember  thet  » 
oommoD  aoqnaintaDoe  of  oorSf  calling 
upon  him  one  day  at  hia  office,  wee  iok- 
mpdiately  accost<  d  with  tlie  remark, 
•*  That  was  rather  hard  on  Whipple, 
was  n't  it  ?  "  "  What  ?  "  Oh  !  I 
thought  you  must  have  heard  of  it.  He 
WM  invited  to  WeUfleet  to  leetofe^— 
down  on  Gape  Cod,  70a  know.  He  went 
in  a  fishing-smack,  was  toned  about  in 
the  bay  four  days  in  a  snow-storm,  hor- 
ribly sea-sick  all  the  voyage,  but  arrived 
in  tiint!  to  leisure.  W^ellHeet  ordinarily 
pays  its  lecturers  ten  dollart> ;  he  was 
paid  five — in  a  eounterfeit  biU."  One 
morning  I  reoeived  a  letter  wbieh  par* 
ported  to  come  from  Edward  Everett, 
and  which  was  written  in  tliat  style  of 
plaintive  dignity  which  it  might  l)e  sup- 
posed that  distinguishetl  man  wonld  as- 
sume if  he  were  soliciting  contributions 
to  a  deserving  cliarity.  I  learned  from 
this  epistle  that  Mr.  EToretS)  noderataad- 
ing  that  I  had  once  written  an  article  on 
Hr.  Macaulay,  supposed  that  I  might  be 
interested  in  hearing  of  the  condition  of 
wretched  poverty  in  which  that  enunent 
es'iavi-t  wa^  now  placed.  It  seemed  that 
Mr.  iMucauluy,  though  he  still  continued 
to  write  brilliant  papers  for  the  Edin- 
bnrgh  Review,  was  not  paid  {or  them  a 
sum  sufficient  to  support  his  suffering 
family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
six  chiltlren.  Mr.  Everett  proceeded  to 
say  lliat  he  liail  received  letters  from 
numerous  friends  in  London  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  subscription  had  been  started 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  relieve  Mr. 
Maeanlay's  most  pressing  necessities, 
but  that  it  was  insufficient  to  effect  that 
desirable  end  ;  and  an  appeal  was  there> 
fore  to  he  made,  through  Mr.  Everett, 
to  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the 
United  States.  Money  it  wiis  hardly 
expeeted  that  anthon  oould  give ;  but  if 


I  had  any  old  clothes  to  spare,  they 
would  be  very  acceptable,  as  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
expert  with  the  needle,  and  could  easily 
adapt  the  worn  garments  of  grown  men 
to  the  shivering  limbs  of  hit  destitate 
children*  In  addressing  a  man  of  let* 
ters,  Mr.  Everett  acknowledged  he  felt 
a  certain  delicacy  in  indicating  the  de- 
gree of  age  which  it  was  not  pennis- 
sible  to  transcend  in  selecting  articles 
from  my  wardrobe.  He  bad  found  dmt 
writers,  as  a  general  thing,  considered 
as  new  many  articles  of  apparel  whit^ 
statesmen  and  diplomatists,  aocustonrad 
to  courts,  would  pronounce  very  old  in- 
deed. Still,  if  among  my  old  clothes 
there  were  some  which  stopped  this  fiide 
of  utter  raggedness,  he  thuughi  he  had 
tdBdent  interest  with  his  sooeessor  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  to  have  the  par- 
cels containing  them  franked  by  the 
American  govmnnent  to  Mr.  Macaulay 
without  any  expense.  Mr.  Everett  con- 
cluded his  interesting  communication  by 
assuring  me  that  this  was  an  occasion 
which  offered  a  new  opportunity  to  bind 
the  two  great  brandies  of  the  English 
race  together  in  a  peaceful  nnion,  nad 
show  to  Great  Britain  that  the  thinkers 
of  America  were  proud  of  their  descent 
from  the  countrymen  of  Milton,  Newion, 
and  Locke.  There  couM  ot  cour>e  Ik' 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  irom  whos>e  pen 
this  pretnons  epistle  came. 

In  his  jonmeys  abroad  Fields  made 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  English 
writend  the  timet  and  hia  correspond* 
ence  and  conversation  regarding  them 
showed  a  keen  perception  of  their  in- 
dividual peculiarities.    He  met  Wa.lter 
Savage  Lundor  in  Italy  ;  and  in  oae  of 
his  letters  he  qwited  a  saying  of  Jjtsk^ 
dor's,  in  which  the  barbaric  dement  ui 
his  huge  nalnre  boitt  forth  in  ita 
bluntest  expression.    The  conversation 
had  turned  on  a  London  lady  to  whom 
Fields  ha«l  been  iutruduced.    '*  She  ! 
Laudor  savagely  exclaimed.     "  \Vhy, 
she's  the  wotat  woman  I  ewer  haew  — 
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ezoepi  017  wife  t  "  In  London,  more 
than  twenty  jmn  ago,  lie  met  Cerlyle 

at  Procter's  dinner-table,  and  sat  next 
to  him.  "Ah,"  said  Carlylc.  "you  are 
from  thf  Great  Country,  I  hoar.  Do 
joa  still  believe  there  in  George  ? " 
••If  you  mean  Washington,"  replied 
Fields,  •*  I  "»n  imoto  70a  we  do." 

That    7oiir  great  blander.   He  was 
a  thin  man,  rir;  nothing  of  the  hero 
in  him.    George  was  a  good  surveyor, 
but  he  had  no  faith,  no  religion  !  A 
commonplace  man,  sir  !    You  will  never 
be  a  great  nation  a*  long  as  you  look  up 
tu  such  a  guide  as  that."    "  But,  Mr. 
Gvlyle,"  nid  Fields,  who  saw  at  once 
that  the  great  man  was  chaffing  him, 
**  wh7  don't  Ton  cross  the  water,  and  see 
die  Great  Country  for  yourself?  You 
will  find  hundreds  of  admirers  who  will 
welcome  you."   *'  Yes,  there  it  is.  They 
will  come  down  to  the  wharf,  and  cry, 
Lo,  here  !  and  Lo,  there  !    The  great 
prophet  has  come!    And  do  you  sup- 
pose, sir,  that  lam  snch  a  sham  and  hum- 
bog  aa  to  expose  myself  to  such  drivel  as 
that  ?  "    "  Still,"  retorted  Fields,  "you 
will  find  some  Yankees  there  who  have 
no  great  love  for  *  Britishers,'  prophets 
or  not-    Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Englishman  who  vvet»t 
to  Cape  Cod,  the  place  where  our  revo- 
bttioiimry  patriotism  still  bums  at  white 
beat?"   •'No,    TeH  me  about  him." 
*'Witb  pleasure.  As  soon  as  the  lead^ 
ing  inhabitants  of  the  town  learned  that 
a  lull-blown  Britisher  was  at  the  tavern, 
they  went  in  force  to  «i[iv«'  him  a  piece 
of  their  mind.    The  i^iiking  man  of  the 
place  stepped  forwanl  from  the  crowd, 
and  aaid,  *  An  Kuglishman,  I  uuder- 
itand.'   *Tes,'  was  the  proud  reply, 
*I  am  an  Englishman.*  <  Well,  naow, 
it*s  strange  that  yon  sbonld  own  up 
so  lively  as  that.    You  must  know  that 
yooTB  is  about  the  meanest  country  go- 
ing.    We  always  have  licke<l  you,  and 
always  will  lick  you.    Why,  when  we 
were  a  small  lot  of  only  three  millions 
wa  Ikked  yea  aU  to  pieces.  There's 


Sar-a-togne,  and  Ticonder*ogae»  and 
Bunker  Hill ;  to  be  sure,  our  powder 
got  out  at  Bunker  Hill,  or  wo  d  licked 
you  there,  and  you  know  it.'  '  Hut.' 
exclaimed  the  Engli>>hinan,  '  what  do 
you  say  of  White  Plains,  sir?  White 
Plains,  I  repeat ! '  But  my  countryman's 
Unce  expressed  not  the  slightest  surprise. 
*  White  Plains?'  be  drawled  out.  *It 
seems  to  me  I  do  reoolleet  something 
abont  that  fight.  The  fact  is,  as  far  as 
1  can  understand  it,  our  folks  did  n't 
seem  to  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  that 
battle.'  "  The  story  is  familiar  enough 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  Car- 
lyle  had  never  heard  it  before,  and  he 
passed  from  one  roar  of  laughter  into 
another,  warmly  protesting  that  the 
Cape  Cod  patriot  was  the  mo^t  i^euuiue 
man  that  America  had  produced,  and 
outvalued  scores  of  Georsxe  Washins- 
tons.  '*  Stoj>,  Procter  !  stop,  l'.rowning!" 
he  bawled  out  once  or  twice  during  the 
evening,  as  the  two  poets  were  eagerly 
oonvening.  Listen  to  what  Mr.  Fiehls 
has  to  tell  yon  about  that  countryman 
of  his  who  didn't  take  no  sort  of  in* 
terest  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains  ! 

One  might  have  predicted  that  such  a 
story  as  this  would  touch  Carlyle's  sense 
of  humor  irrrsi>tibly  ;  and  as  Fi-Ms  viv- 
idly reproduced  the  scene,  imiiuung  the 
Yankee  twang  as  happily  as  be  imitated 
Carlyle's  broad  Scotch  accent,  those  who 
listened  could  not  fail  to  obtmn  a  clear 
impression  of  what  Garlyle  was  in  bis 
moments  of  uproarious  merriment. 

liut  these  liecollections  woulil  be 
drawn  out  to  an  endless  lenjjth  if  I 
should  attempt  to  record  all  the  illus- 
trations of  Fields's  mind  and  character 
which  crowd  into  my  memor7  as  I  write. 
I  have  done  small  justice  to  m7  own 
conception  of  the  brill  ianc7  of  his  wit, 
the  alertness  of  his  intelligence,  tin- 
variety  of  his  information,  and  the  kiud- 
uess  of  his  heart ;  and  1  shall  have  to 
take  some  other  opjiortuiiity  to  -.peak  of 
his  numerous  writings,  and  ut  iu&  career 
as  a  lecturer  on  literature. 

Edwin  P  WMppk. 
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PARTON'S  LIFE  OF  VOLTAIRE. 


Mb.  Fabtov  has  given  os  in  dtese 

Tolumes'  another  of  his  interesting  and 
instnictivt'  biographies.  Not  as  inter- 
esting, indeed,  as  Rome  others,  —  for  ox- 
am  jde,  a.s  his  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  ; 
uor  as  instructive  as  his  lives  of  Frank- 
lin and  of  Jefferson.  The  nature  of  the 
ease  made  this  impossible.  The  story  of 
never  been  told  till  Mr.  Par- 
ton  undertook  it.  It  was  a  history  of 
frontier  life,  of  strange  adventures,  of 
desperate  couraije,  of  a  force  of  cliaruc- 
ter  which  conijuered  all  obstacles  and 
achieved  extraordinary  results.  It  was 
•uch  a  history  as  the  gentle  Desdemona 
might  have  willingly  listened  to,  or  the 
dttlicate  Lucy  Fountain  have  heard  with 
attentive  cars,  so  surely  do  opposites  at- 
tract each  other ;  a  story 

*'Of  innvinf;  arcidents  by  flood  and  fifid. 
Of  tiair-brt-adtU  Acapes  i'  the  iiumiucQt  deadly 
breach, 

Of  being  takim  by  the  insolent  Cm." 

No  such  interest  attaches  to  the  Life  of 
Volture.  Ilis  most  serious  adventure 
was  Ix^ing  shut  up  in  the  Bastille  for  a 
pas<iuina<lf,  and  being  set  free  again  on 
his  .-olenin  ])role station,  true  or  false, 
that  he  never  wrote  it.  It  is  an  old 
story,  told  a  thousand  tunes,  with  all  its 
gloss,  if  it  ever  had  any,  quite  worn  ofL 
The  Life  of  Franklin,  which,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  the  best  of  Parton's  bi- 
ographies, was  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction of  another  kind.  It  wa*»  the 
life  of  a  builder,  —  of  one  who  gave  his 
great  powers  lo  construction,  to  building 
up  new  instiUitions  and  new  sdences,  to 
the  discovery  of  knowledge  and  the  cre- 
ation of  Dational  life.  Voltaire  was  a 
diffuser  of  knowledge  already  fiunifl,  but 
he  had  not  the  patience  nor  the  tli  votion 
of  a  discoverer.  His  gilt  was  not  to 
construct  good  institutions,  but  to  destroy 

t  Li/e  of  YoUaitt.  By  Jamui  Pabtom.  Iu 
tm  vob.  BqsIobs  Bongkton,  MUUn  ft  C».  lau. 


bad  (Mies,  a  work  the  interest  of  which 

is  necessarily  ephemeraL  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Parton,  with  all  his 
practiced  .skill  as  a  biographer,  has  not 
been  able  to  give  to  the  story  of  Vol- 
taire the  thrilling  interest  which  he  im<- 
parted  to  that  of  Franldin  and  of  Jack- 
son.   But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

We  gladly  take  the  present  opportn- 
nity  to  add  our  recognition  of  Mr.  Par- 
ton's  services  to  those  which  have  come 
to  hiui  from  other  quarters.    A  writer 
of  unequal  merit,  and  one  whose  judg- 
ment is  often  biased  by  his  prejudtoea, 
he  nevertheless  has  d<Hie  mucli  to  show 
how  biography  should  be  written.  Of  all 
forms  of  human  writing  there  is  none 
which  ought  to  be  at  once  so  instructive 
and  so  interesting  as  this,  but  in  the  large 
majority  of  instances  it  is  the  most  vap- 
id and  empty.   The  good  biographies,  in 
all  languages,  are  SO  few  that  thej  can 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers;  b«it 
these  are  among  the  most  predous  booka 
in  the  literature  of  mankind.  The  StOiy 
of  Kuth,  the  Odys^ey  of  Homer,  Plu- 
tarch's lives,  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeu- 
ophon,  the  life  of  Agricola,  the  Cou- 
fcssions  of  Augustine,  among  the  aD« 
dents ;  and  in  modem  times  BoewelPa 
Johnson,  the  autobiographies  of  Alfieri, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,   Franklin,  Goethe, 
Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  and  Southey's 
Life  of  Wt'slcy  are  specimens  of  v\  liat 
may  be  accoin]<lishe<l  in  tins  <lirectic»n. 
It  has  been  thought  that  any  maa  eau 
write  a  biography,  but  it  requires  gen- 
ius to  understand  genius.   How  mndh 
intelligence  is  necessary  to  collect  wiUt 
discrimination  the  significant  facts  of  a 
liuman  life  ;  to  penetrate  to  the  law  of 
whicli  they  are  the  exjiression  ;  to  give 
the  picturesque  proportions  to  every 
part,  to  arrange  the  foreground,  the  mid- 
dle distance,  and  the  background  of  the 
panorama ;  to  bring  out  In  proper  light 
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■ad  shadow  the  features  and  deeds  of 

the  hero  I  Few  biographers  take  this 
trouble.  They  content  themselves  with 
colh  ctinj;  the  letters  writt<'ri  by  jitid  to 
their  Mil»jeet ;  sw (  ('piiiij  tojj^cilier  the 
facts  of  his  life,  iniporiaiit  or  otherwise  ; 
arranging  them  in  some  kind  of  chro- 
nological order;  and  then  having  this 
printed  and  bound  np  in  one  or  two 
hsATy  volumes. 

To  all  this  many  writers  of  biography 
adfl  another  fault,  which  is  almosi  a 
fatal  (Hit'.  TIk'v  treat  their  suhjert  de 
huiif  en  ftfis,  jjD'ferring  to  look  down 
apoa  him  rather  than  to  look  up  to  him. 
Tbey  occupy  themselves  in  criUdeing 
Us  lanlts  and  p<^ting  out  his  defiden- 
dss,  till  they  forget  to  mention  wliat  he 
has  accomplishes!  to  make  liim  worthy 
of  having  his  life  written  at  all.  We 
lately  saw  a  life  of  Po{>e  treated  in  this 
stvle.  One  unucquaiiitetl  with  Pope, 
after  reaiiing  it,  would  say,  "  If  he  was 
nch  a  contemptible  fdlow,  and  his  writ- 
ings so  inugnificant,  why  should  we 
have  to  read  his  biography  ?  "  Thomas 
Gttlyle  has  the  great  merit  of  leading 
the  way  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
of  thus  initiating  a  new  style  of  biog- 
raphy. The  old  method  was  for  the 
irriter  to  regard  himself  as  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  and  the  subject  of  his  biog* 
laphy  as  a  prisonw  at  the  bar.  Gar- 
lyle,  in  his  Life  of  Scluller,  sliowed 
UmsdUf  a  loving  disciple«  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  his  master.  We  recollect  that 
when  this  work  first  appeared  there 
were  only  a  few  copies  known  to  be 
in  this  country.  One  was  in  the  po>- 
aes>>ioii  of  an  eminent  professor  in  Har- 
vard College,  of  whom  the  present  writ- 
er borrowed  It  On  retnming  it,  he 
was  naked  what  he  thought  of  it,  and 
replied  that  he  considered  it  written 
with  much  enthusiasm.  *'  Yes,"  respond- 
ed the  professor.  '*  I  myself  thought  it 
rather  extravagant."  Enthusiasm  in  a 
biographer  was  then  considered  to  be  the 
mme  as  extravagance.  But  this  hero- 
worship,  which  was  the  diarm  in  FhiP 
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tareh,  Xenophon,  and  Boswell,  inspired 

a  like  interest  in  Carlyle's  portraits  of 
Schiller,  Gk>ethe,  Richter,  Burns,  and 
the  actors  in  the  French  Revolution,  So 
true  is  his  own  warning  :  "  Friend,  if 
you  wish  me  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
you  say,  be  so  kind  as  to  take  some  in- 
terest in  it  yourself  " — a  golden  max- 
im, to  be  kept  in  mind  1^  all  historians, 
writers  of  travels,  biographers,  preacli- 
ers,  and  teachers.  A  social  auooess  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  by  assuming 
the  hlase  air  of  the  Roman  em])eror 
who  said,  Omnia  fui,  nihil  expedit;** 
but  this  tone  is  ruinous  for  one  who 
wishes  the  ear  of  the  public. 

Since  the  days  of  Garlyle,  others 
have  written  in  the  same  spirit,  allowing 
themselves  to  take  more  or  less  inti  r.  st 
in  the  man  whose  life  they  were  relat- 
ing. So  Maciiulay,  in  his  sketches  of 
Clive,  Hastings,  Chatham,  Pvm.  and 
Uam])den ;  so  Lewes,  in  his  Life  of 
Goethe  ;  and  so  Parton,  in  his  various 
biographies.  None  of  these  authors 
have  made  theoisdves  liable  to  the 
stinging  satire  of  Moore's  lines  on  the 
Reminiscences  of  Byron,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
which  he  compares  to  a  supposed  work 
on  the  lion  in  Kxeter  Change,  written  by 
the  little  dog  who  lived  in  his  cage:  — 

"How  tliiit  Hiiiinal  looks,  how  he  eat*,  how  be 
drinks, 

Is  nil  duly  dcscrilM^  by  this  P'lppy  s"  small  ; 
Ami  t  i»  plain,  frotueach  sentence,  the  puppy-dog 
thinks 

Tfast  Um  lion  was  no  raeh  great  tbiag,  after  alL 

"Though  he  roared  pretty  -well  (thb  the  pappy 
allowa), 

It  was  all,  Im  saya,  borrowed,  —  all  oecond-hand 

roar  ; 

And  lie  va»tly  prefers  bis  own  liule  bow-wowa 
To  the  bfdaat  war-note  the  1km  coold  poor." 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Parton's  biog- 
raphy rttnlnds  ns  of  Macaulay's  His- 
tory. Both  have  Im  .-n  credit<>d  with  the 
same  qualities,  both  chan^rd  with  the 
Rame  defects.  Both  arc  indefatigable  in 
collecting  material  from  all  (piarters, — 
from  other  histories  and  bio<rraphie8, 
memoirs,  letters,  newspapers,  broadsides, 
and  })ersonal  oommnnicatious  gathered 
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in  many  out-of-tho-way  locilities.  Both 
have  the  power  of  discurUing  insignifi- 
cant details  and  retaining  what  is  so^ 
gestive  ud  plctnrasqae.  Both,  then- 
fore,  have  the  tame  nipreme  merit  of 
being  interesting.  Both  have  strong 
prejudices,  take  sides  earnestly,  forget 
tliat  tlit'v  iirc  iiiirnitors,  and  begin  to 
plfud  as  atioriK-ys  and  advocates.  Both 
lia\e  been  accused,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  grave  inaocaradea.  But  their  defecto 
will  not  pferoDt  them  from  holdbg  their 
place  as  teachers  of  the  English-speak- 
ing  public  The  fioglish  and  American 
readers  will  long  continue  to  tliink  of 
Marlborough  as  Macaulay  rejuesents 
him ;  of  Jackson  and  Jefferson  as  Par- 
ton  describes  them.  Such  JEtembrandt- 
like  portraits  fix  the  attention  by  their 
strange  chiaro-oscoro.  They  may  not 
be  like  natore,  bat  they  take  the  place 
of  nature.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  the  rejiresentation 
of  Tiberius  by  Tacitus,  which  h;ii>  cuused 
mankind,  uuiil  very  recently,  to  consid- 
er him  a  monster  of  lieentioasnesa  and 
eraelty,  in  sinte  of  the  almost  self-en- 
dent  absnrdity  and  self-contradiction  of 
this  assumption.^  Limners  with  such 
a  terrible  power  of  portraiture  should 
be  very  careful  how  they  use  it,  an<l  not 
abuse  tlie  faculty  iu  the  interest  of  their 
prejudices. 

If  Mr.  Parton  resembles  Macaulay  in 
some  respects,  in  one  point,  at  least,  he 
is  like  Carlyle :  that  is  that  his  last  hero 
is  the  least  interesting.  From  Schiller 
and  Goethe  to  Frederic  the  Great  was 
a  fall :  and  so  from  Franklin  to  Voltaire. 
Carlylu  tells  us  what  a  weary  task  he 
had  with  his  Pmssiaa  king,  and  we 
think  that  Mr.  Parton's  labors  over  the 
patriarch  of  the  eighteenth-century  Ht- 
eratttre  must  have  been  equally  distrcss- 
ingj.  At  a  distance,  Voltaire  is  a  striking 
phenomenon  :  the  most  brilliant  wit  of 
almost  any  period ;  the  most  prolific 
writer ;  a  successful  dramatist,  historian, 

1  Vuluire  luuis«:lf,  with        acuU:  percc'iitiuR, 

sssBM  lo  have  bM  one  «t  th*  flat  to  disoovcr  ths 


biographer,  story-teller,  controversialist, 
lyrical  poet,  student  of  science.  Truly, 
a  universal  genios,  a  mighty  power!  ** 
we  say.  Bat  look  more  dosely,  and  this 
grains  tarns  into  talent;  tiiis  encyclo- 
paedic knowled^re  becomes  only  super- 
ficial half  knowledge ;  this  royalty  is 
a  sham  royalty ;  it  does  not  lead  the 
worM,  but  follows  it.  The  work  into 
which  Voltaire  put  his  heart  was  de- 
stmction — the  destmction  of  fslsehoods; 
bigotries,  cruelties,  and  shams.  It  was 
an  important  duty,  and  some  <me  had 
to  do  it.  liut  it  was  temporary,  and  one 
of  which  the  interest  is  soon  over.  If 
Lutlier  and  the  other  reformers  had 
aimed  only  at  destroying  the  Church  ot 
Borne,  their  influence  would  have  speed- 
ily ceased.  Bat  they  reboOt,  as  th^ 
destroyed ;  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
the  trowel  in  the  other.  They  destroyed 
in  order  to  build ;  they  took  away  the 
outirrowii  house,  to  put  another  in  its 
place.  Voltaire  had  not  got  .as  far  as 
that ;  he  wanted  no  new  church  iu  the 
place  of  the  one. 

Voltaire  and  J.  J.  Bonsseaa  are  often 
spoken  of  as  though  they  were  fdlow- 
workers,  and  are  associated  in  many 
minds  as  sharin<;  the  same  convictions. 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  They 
were  radically  opposite  in  the  very 
stmeture  of  their  minds,  and  thmr  fol- 
lowers  and  admirers  are  equally  differ- 
ent. If.  all  nran  can  be  divided  into  Pla- 
tonists  and  Aristotelians,  they  may  be  in 
like  manner  classified  as  those  who  pre- 
fer Voltaire  to  Rousseau,  antl  vice  versa. 
Both  were  indeed  theist-s,  and  lx>th  eij>- 
jHj^ed  to  the  popular  religion  of  their 
time.  Both  were  brilliant  writers,  msM- 
ters  of  the  French  langoige,  listened  to 
by  the  people^  and  wi^  a  vast  popolstr^ 
ity.  Both  were  more  or  less  persecuted 
for  th»'ir  reliiriouR  heresies.   So  far  th'^v 
resemble  each  other.   Rut  tht»se  are  only 
external  resemblances;  radically  and  in- 
wardly they  were  polar  opposites,  Wlmt 

absunlity  of  the  repres«aUtUoa  of  Tit>erius  by  X«o» 
ilBS. 
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attract.  d  one  repelled  the  other.  Vol- 
taire was  a  man  of  the  world,  foud  of 
MielyaDd  looial  pkMnret;  the  child  of 
hk  tiflM,  popular,  a  uiiiTenal  ftvorite. 
BonMwn  shnuik  from  lodety,  bated 
ita  faj^hioiis,  did  not  enjoy  it^  {ilcasures, 
and  belonged  to  another  epoch  than  the 
eijrhtevnth  century.    Rousseau  l>elieved 
ill  huiuaii  nature,  and  thought  that  it  we 
could  return  to  our  natural  conditiou 
the  miseries  of  life  would  cease.  Vol- 
tabtt  despiaed  haman  nature ;  he  forever 
npeated  thai  the  ni^orUj  of  nea  ware 
knaves  and  fools.   Bouieeaw  distrusted 
education  and  culture  as  commonly  un» 
fitM  ->t< k>d  ;  Itiit  to  Voltaire's  mind  they 
were  tiu'  Kiilv  matters  of  any  valu*;, — 
all  that  made  life  worth  livini:.  Rons- 
Beau  was  more  like  Pascal  than  like 
Voltaire  s  fiu*  below  Pucal,  no  doubt,  in 
liad  moral  piindplei  and  aioetic  vir- 
laa.  Yet  ho  raaemUed  him  in  hie  do> 
ToUon  to  ideaiy  bia  enthnstaim  for  some 
better  day  to  come.    Both  were  out  of 
place  in  their  own  time ;  l>oth  were 
pn)[ihets  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Put 
Voltaire  betweeu  Pascal  au«l  iiousseau, 
aad  it  would-be  something  like  the  tab- 
ItM  of  Goethe  between  Basedow  and 
Lavatar. 

"  rru|ih«te  rechtS,  Prophete  links, 
Daj  Weltkind  in  der  Mitte." 

The  (litference  between  Voltaire  and 
Rou-iseau  was  really  that  V)etween  a  man 
of  talent  and  a  man  of  genius.  V  oltaire, 
brilliant,  adroit,  full  of  resource,  quick 
M  a  flaeht  ▼erwtiloy  with  immenae  pow* 
«s  of  working,  widi  a  life  full  of  liter- 
ary toeecaaea,  haa  not  loft  behind  him  a 
nn^e  masterpiece.  He  comes  in  every- 
where necond  l)est.  As  a  tragtxlian  ho 
if  interior  to  Racine  ;  as  a  wit  and  e<iinic 
writer  far  ImjIow  Moliere;  and  he  u  (juiie 
surpassed  as  a  historian  and  biographer 
by  aaany  modem  French  authors.  No 
fenainatiQg  idaaa  are  to  be  found  in  hia 
wntiaga*  no  aeed  oom  Iw  future  bar- 
natB.  He  thought  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  was  so  regarded  by  others ;  but  nei- 
thar  had  hia  philoaopby  any  roota  to 


it.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  he  shared  the  superficial  optimism 
of  the  English  deiata,  as  ezpreaaed  by 
Bolingbroko  and  Pope,  until  the  liabon 
earthquake,  by  deatroying  thirty  thou- 
sand people,  changed  his  whole  mental 
attitude.  Till  then  he  could  say  with 
Poj)e,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right."  After 
that,  most  tilings  which  are  appeared  to 
him  fatally  aud  hopelessly  wrong.  That 
thirty  thousand  persons  should  perbh  in 
a  few  minutes,  in  great  auffe^ng,  ho 
thought  inoimaiatent  with  the  goodneaa 
of  God.  But  take  the  whole  world  oyer, 
thirty  thousand  people  are  continually 
perishinjnr,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
or  days.  Wliat  ditTrnMice  does  it  make, 
in  a  jihilo>t>|>hii'al  point  oi  view,  if  they 
die  all  at  once  in  a  particular  place,  or 
at  longer  intervala  In  many  plaoea? 
Voltaire  aaka,  <*What  crime  had  thoae 
in^ta  conunitted  who  lie  crushed  on 
their  motlier  s  breasts  ?  "  What  crime, 
we  reply,  have  the  infants  committed 
who  have  heen  dyini;  by  millions,  in  suf- 
ft-ring,  since  the  world  began  ?  Was 
Lisbuu,"  he  asks,  more  wicked  than 
Paria?"  But  had  Voltaire  never  noticed 
before  that  wicked  people  often  live  on 
in  health  and  pleaanre^  whfle  the  good 
suffer  aud  die?  Voltaire  did  not  see, 
what  it  requires  very  little  philosophy 
to  discover,  that  a  IJslxtn  earthquake 
really  presents  no  more  dilliculty  to  the 
reason  than  the  su tiering  and  death  of 
a  single  child.  In  fact,  if  you  can  ex- 
plain the  pain  inflicted  by  the  ating  of  a 
wasp,  you  baTo  aolved  Uie  whole  (ffob* 
lem  of  evil. 

Another  fact  which  shows  tlie  shallow 
nature  of  Voltaire's  way  of  thitd<inix  was 
lii-^  expectation  of  destroyinn  ClirUtianiiy 
Ijy  a  combined  attack  upon  it  Ity  all  the 
wits  aud  philosophers.  Mr.  i^irion  tells 
us  that  rinfftme,"  whkh  Voltaire  ex- 
pected to  cruah,  waa  not  religion,  nor 
the  Chriatiaa  rdig^on,  nor  the  Roman 
Catholic  ehnreh.  It  waa,*'  he  saya, 
"  religion  claiming  supernatural  auihot' 
itif,  and  enforcing  that  claim  by  pamt 
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and  pmuUtiet,**  No  doubt  it  wm  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  peraecaUon 

which  excited  his  indignation.  Bat  the 
object  of  that  indignation  was  not  the 
abstr:i<'(i()ti  wliich  Mr.  P.-irtoii  j)res(!nt« 
to  us.  It  w:i.s  sdincf liinii  f:ir  niort'  ron- 
Crete.  There  is  uo  doubt  that  hu  cuu- 
fbunded  Christianity  with  the  drandies 
about  him,  and  these  with  their  abuses ; 
and  thus  his  object  was  to  awe^  away 
all  positive  religious  institntlons,  and  to 
leave  in  fh-  ir  place  a  philosophic  deism. 
Else  wliat  ineauiiii;  in  his  famous  bo;ist 
that  "it  r<<iuired  twelve  men  to  foun<l 
a  belief,  which  it  would  need  only  one 
man  to  destroy  **  ?  What  meaning,  oth^ 
erwise,  in  his  astonishment  that  Lodce, 
having  in  one  book  so  profoundly 
traced  the  development  of  the  under- 
standing, could  so  degrade  his  own  un- 
derstanding in  another"?  —  rofeiring, 
as  Mr.  Morley  believes,  to  Locke's  Uea- 
sonableness  of  Christiam^.  Voltaire 
saw  around  him  QirisUanity  represent- 
ed by  cruel  bigots,  ecclesiastics  living 
in  indolent  luxury,  narrow-minded  and 
hard-hearted  priests.  That  was  all  the 
Christianity  lie  saw  witli  his  sharp  per- 
ceptive faculty  ;  and  he  had  no  power 
of  penetrating  into  the  deeper  life  of  the 
soul  which  these  corruptions  mi  ixpi  e- 
srated.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  this ; 
he  was  made  so;  but  it  was  a  fatal  de- 
fect in  a  reformer.  The  first  work  of  a 
reformer  Is  t>>  di-^rover  the  truth  and 
the  good  lati  lit  aniid  tlie  ahuses  he  wishes 
to  reform,  and  ior  the  sake  ot  which 
men  endure  the  eviL  A  Buddhist  prov- 
erb says,  "  The  human  mind  is  like  a 
leech :  it  never  lets  go  with  its  tail  till 
it  has  taken  hold  somewhere  else  with 
its  head."  Distingiiish  the  good  in  a 
system  from  the  evil  ;  show  how  the 
good  can  be  preserved,  though  the  evil 
is  abandoned,  and  then  you  may  hope 
to  effect  a  truly  racUcal  reform.  Rad> 
icalism  means  going  to  the  roots  of  any- 
thing. Voltaire  was  incapable  of  be- 
coming a  radical  reformer  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  liecause  he  had  in  himself  no 
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faculty  by  which  he  could  i^predate  die 
central  forces  of  Chrutianity.  Mr.  Mop- 
ley  says  that  Voltaire  "  has  said  do  word, 

nor  even  shown  an  indirect  ap[>reciation 
of  any  word  .'iaid  by  another,  which  stirs 
and  expands  that  indefinite  exaltation 
known  as  the  love  of  God,"  "or  of 
the  larger  word  holiness."  "Through 
the  affronts  which  his  reason  receiTed 
from  certain  pretensions,  both  in  the 
writers  and  in  some  of  those  whose  a<y 
tions  they  commemorated,  thift  sublime 
trait  in  the  Hil)le,  in  both  portions  of  it, 
was  unliapjiily  lost  to  N'oltaire.    lie  had 
no  ear  for  the  tiner  vibrations  of  the 
spiritual  Tokse*"   And  so  also  speaks 
Carlyle :  « It  k  a  much  more  serious 
ground  of  offense  that  he  intermeddled 
in  religion  without  being  himself,  in  any 
measure,  religious  ;  that  he  entered  the 
temple  and  continued  there  with  a  lev- 
ity which,  in  any  temple  where  men 
WOTship,  can  beseem  no  brother  man; 
that,  in  a  word,  he  ardently,  and  with 
long-continued  effort,  warred  against 
Christiani^,  without  understanding  be- 
yond the  mere  .superficies  of  what  Chris- 
tianitv  was."    In  fact,  in  the  or^aniza- 
tion  ol  Voltaire,  the  organ  of  reverence, 
*'  the  crown  of  the  whole  moral  nature," 
seems  to  have  been  at  its  minimum.  A 
sense  of  justice  was  there,  an  ardoit 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  «  gener- 
ous hatred  of  the  oppressor,  a  ready  de- 
votion of  time,  thouudit.  w«'alth,  to  the 
r«'lief  of  the  down-trcMlden  victim.  There- 
lore,  with  such  qualitie^i,  Voltaire,  by 
the  additional  help  of  his  indeiatigable 
eoeigy,  often  succeeded  in  plucking  the 
prey  f^m  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  He 
was  able  to  defeat  the  combined  powers 
of  church  and  state  in  his  advocacy  of 
some  individual  sufferer,  in  his  battle 
against  some  single  wrong.    But  his 
long  war  against  the  Catholic  church  in 
France  left  it  just  where  it  was  when 
that  war  iMgan.   Its  power  today  ia 
France  is  greater  than  it  was  then,  be- 
cause it  is  a  purer  and  better  insdtntion 
than  it  was  then.   That  Sphinx  atiU 
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•its  by  the  roadnds  propounding  its  rid- 
dle, Voltaire  was  not  the  CEdipus  who 
could  solve  it,  and  so  the  life  of  that 
mvstcrv  remains  untouched  until  now. 

The  ilvnriude  hu.s  often  l)een  consid- 
ered the  great  epic  poem  of  France. 
Thk  merel  J  means  that  Fiance  has 
never  had  a  great  epic  poem.  The  Hen- 
riade  is  artifidal,  prosaic,  and  has  no 
particle  of  the  glow,  the  fire,  Um  pro- 
lonp:e<l  enthusiasm,  which  alone  can  give 
an  epic  fKum  to  inankind.  In  this  sen- 
tence all  c iiiijiftctit  i  riti«'s  uro  :i^r»M-(l. 

Voltaire  was  busy  with  literature  dur- 
bg  bis  whole  life.  He  not  only  wrote 
eeotinaallj  himself,  bat  he  was  a  critic 
qI  the  writings  of  others.  His  mind  was 
esaentiall y  critical,  — ■  formed  to  analyze, 
discriminate  sharply,  compare,  and  judge 
by  some  universal  stiunlml  of  ta.ste. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  he  ought  to  he  at 
hi;i  best ;  here,  if  in  any  department,  he 
sbould  stand  at  the  head  oi  the  world's 
board  of  literary  censors.  Bat  here^ 
agein,  he  is  not  even  second-rate ;  herC} 
more  than  elsewhere,  he  shows  how 
mpericial  are  bis  judgments.  He  tests 
every  writer  by  flie  French  standard  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Every  word 
which  Goethe.  Schiller.  Lessinj:.  have 
laid  of  other  writers  is  iuli  oi  value  and 
incerest  to-day.  Bnt  who  would  go  to 
V<4tmre  for  light  on  any  book  or  au- 
thor ?  We  have  an  instinctive  hot  oer- 
taJn  convicti«>n  that  all  his  Tiews  are 
limite<l  by  his  immediate  environment, 
[H^ncrted  by  his  personal  prejudices. 
Thu'*,  he  prefers  Ariosto  to  the  ()ilys- 
ley,  and  Tas-so's  Jerusalem  tu  tlie  11- 
isd.^  His  inability  to  comprehend,  ur 
even  to  suspect,  the  greatness  of  Shake- 
speare is  well  known.  He  is  filled  with 
indignation  becaase  a  French  critic  had 
called  Sbdcespeare  '*  the  god  of  the 
^tage."  '*  The  bloo*!  l)()ils  in  my  old 
veins,"  says  he;  "and  what  is  frightful 
to  tiiiuk  of,  it  was  I  myself  who  tirst 
showed  to  Frenchmen  the  few  pearls  to 

^  Emu  »ux  le»  Moiurs,  chapter  cxxi. 
•  Iteloa,iLM». 
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be  found  in  the  dunghill."'  Chester- 
field's Letters  to  his  Son  he  considers 
"  the  best  book  upon  education  t-ver 
written.""  This  is  the  book  in  which 
a  father  teaclies  his  sou  the  art  of  polite 
falsehood,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  **it  shows  how  grace  can  be  united 
with  wickedness," — the  book  whose  au- 
thor is  called  by  De  Yere  the  philoso- 
pher of  flattery  and  dissimulation.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  some  good 
things  in  Milton,  but  speaks  of  his  con- 
ceptions as  "odd  an<l  extravagant.'** 
He  thought  Condorcet  much  superior  to 
Pascal.  The  verses  of  Helvetins  he  be- 
lieved better  than  any  but  those  of  Ra- 
cine. Hie  era  was  what  Villemain  calls 
"  the  golden  age  of  mediocre  wri\ers  ;  '* 
atul  Voltaire  habitually  praised  them  alL 
Hut  these  writers  mostly  belonged  to  a 
mutual  admiration  society.  The  anato- 
mist Tissot.  in  one  of  hi-;  phy>iologi(uil 
works,  says  that  the  genius  ut  Diderot 
came  to  show  to  ma&Jdnd  how  every 
variety  of  talent  could  be  brought  to 
perfection  in  (»e  man.  Diderot,  in  his 
turn,  went  into  frantic  delight  over  the 
novels  of  Richardson.  '*  Since  I  have 
read  th»'se  works,"  he  says.  I  make 
th<  in  niy  toucli-stoiu'  ;  tln)>f  who  do  not 
aduiire  them  are  self-condemned.  O 
my  friends,  what  majestic  dramas  are 
these  three,  Clarissa,  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,  and  Pamela!"  Such  was  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  Voltaire  be- 
longed to  it  with  all  the  intensity  of  his 
ardent  nature.  He  may  be  said  never 
to  have  seen  or  loreset'n  anything  better. 
Living  on  the  very  verge  of  a  great 
social  revolution,  he  docs  not  appear  to 
have  suspected  what  its  nature  would  be, 
even  if  he  suspected  its  approach.  The 
cruelUes  of  the  church  exasperated  him, 
but  the  political  condition  of  sodety, 
the  misery  of  the  peasants,  the  luxury 
of  the  nobles.  f!ie  di  >jii>ti>ini  of  the  king, 
left  hini  uiiTuov.  li.  lie  was  .singtdarly 
deticieut  in  any  conception  o£  tiie  value 

«  Ibid.,  u.  551. 
«  Ibid.,!.  189. 
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of  ]><'litic;il  liberty  or  of  free  institutions. 
If  lie  had  live<l  to  see  the  comiiii;  of 
the  Rcvohition,  it  would  have  utterly 
astounded  him.    His  sympathies  were 
with  an  cnli^toied  amtocncj,  not 
with  the  people.  In  this,  too,  he  was 
the  man  of  his  tinie»  and  belonged  to 
the  middle  of  his  century,  not  the  end  of 
iU    He  saw  and  Ianient«^d  the  evils  of 
])ad  i^'tvcrmnc-nt.    He  |)uinted  out  the 
miseries  pio<luced  by  war.   He  abhorred 
and  denounced  the  military  spirit  He 
called  on  the  clergy,  in  the  name  of 
their  religion,  to  join  liim  in  hie  ngbt- 
eous  appeals  against  this  i^rcat  curse  of 
mankind.    "  Where,"  he  asks,  *'  in  the 
five  or  hix  thousand  sermons  of  Massil- 
lon.  are  tln  tc  two  in  which  anything  is 
said  against  the  scourge  of  war?"  He 
lebnkes  the  phikwopbers  and  mondists, 
also,  for  their  delinqnency  in  thU  mat* 
tar,  and  replies  forcibly  to  Monteiqniea's 
argument  that  self-defense  sometimes 
makes  it  necessary  to  begin  th<'  attack 
on  a  neighlxjrinir  nation.    But  he  does 
not  go  back  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  root 
in  the  absence  of  self-government.  In 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  Prassia  he  sajs, 
"  When  I  asked  yon  to  become  the  de- 
liverer of  Grreece,  I  did  not  mean  to 
have  you  restore  the  democracy.    I  do 
not  love  the  nde  of  the  rabble  "  (ffow 
vernciiii  itt  ila  hi  rannilh).    A^jaiu.  writ- 
ing to  llie  same,  iu  January,  17i>7,  be 
says,  "Your  majesty  will  confer  a  great 
bcmefit  bj  deetroybg  this  infiamons  su- 
perstition [Christianity]  :  I  do  not  say 
among  the  canaille,  who  do  not  deserve 
to  be  t'nlii;hten»'«l.  aiul  who  ou^ht  to  bo 
kept  down  under  all  yokes,  V)ut  among 
honest  [Kople,  people  who  think.  Give 
white  bread  to  the  children,  but  only 
bUbk  bread  to  the  dogs."   In  1763, 
writing  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  he 
says,  **  The  Turks  say  that  their  Koran 
has  sometimes  the  face  of  an  angel, 
sometimes  the  face  of  a  beast.  This 
description  suits  our  time.    Tliere  are 
a  few  philosophers,  —  they  have  the  face 
of  an  angel ;  all  else  much  leaembles 


that  of  a  beast."  Again,  he  wxys  to 
llelvetius,  *'  Consider  no  mm  your 
neighlwr  but  the  man  who  thinks  ;  look 
oti  all  other  men  as  wolves,  foxes,  and 
deer."  We  shall  soon  see,"  he  writes 
to  D*Alembert,  **new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,—  I  mean  for  hoMst  people  j 
for  as  to  the  canaille,  the  stupidest 
hoaviMi  and  earth  is  all  they  are  tit  lor." 
'l  iie  rual  government  of  nations,  accord- 
ing to  liim,  should  be  administered  by 
absolute  kings,  in  the  interest  of  Ire^ 
thinkers. 

It  is  true  that  after  Rousseau  had  pub- 
lished his  trumpetrcall  in  behalf  of  dem- 
ocratic rights,  Voltaire  l>egan  to  waver. 
It  has  lx*en  remarked  that  "  at  the  very 
time  when  he  ex{)ressed  an  iner^asing 
ill-will  against  the  person  of  the  author 
of  Emile,  he  was  irresistibl j  aflneled 
to  the  principal  doctrines  of  Bonssean. 
He  entered,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself 
into  paths  toward  which  his  feet  were 
never  Ixifore  directed.  As  if  to  revenge 
himself  for  coming  under  this  salutary 
intiuence,  he  pursued    Rousseau  wilh 
blind  anger.**  ^   He  harshly  attacked 
the  Social  Cootract,  but  accepted  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  saying  that 
"  civil  government  is  the  will  of  all,  ex- 
ecuted by  a  single  one,  or  by  several,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  which  all  have  enact- 
ed."   He.  however,  speedily  restricted 
this  democratic  principle  by  continiog 
the  right  of  maUng  laws  to  the  ownero 
of  real  estate.   He  declares  that  those 
who  have  ndther  house  nor  land  ou|^ 
not  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  He 
now  began  (in  1704)  to  look  forward  to 
the  end  of  monarchies,  and  to  expect  a 
revolution.    Nevertheless,  he  plaiidy  de- 
clares, "  The  pretended  equality  of  man 
is  a  pernicious  chimera.   If  there  were 
not  thirty  laborers  to  one  master,  Uie 
earth  would  not  be  cultivated."    But  in 
practical  and  humane  reforms  Voltaire 
took  the  lead,  and  did  good  work.  He 
opposeci  examination    by  torture,  tUe 
punishment  of  death  for  theft,  the  cou- 
>  Kartio's  Hlttoi7«f  Wnmot. 
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fiication  of  the  property  of  the  con- 
demned, the  penalties  against  heretics, 
secret  trials  ;  praised  trial  by  jury,  civil 
Barrkge,  right  of  divoroe»  aod  ollwr  rd> 
Uam%  ia.  tlM  diractkm  of  li^^De  and 
education. 

And,  above  all,  whatever  £Milt  may  be 
found  with  Voltaire,  let  us  never  cease 
to  appreciate  his  irenerous  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  unfortuii.ite  victiinH  of  the 
atrocious  bigotry  which  then  prevailed 
ill  Franoe.   It  Is  not  neoeuaiy  to  dwell 
here  oo  the  eaMt  of  Galas,  the  Sirvens, 
LaBarre^aodtheGoimtdeLally.  They 
aie  fuUj  told  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  to  his 
aooonnt  we  refer  our  readers.    In  1762 
the   Protestant   pastor    Rochette  was 
b;tii£:e<l,  l)V  order  of  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse,  for  having  exercised  ids  min- 
istry ie  Lauguedoe.  At  the  same  tioie 
three  young  gentlemeD,  Protestants, 
wm  beheadedi  for  having  taken  arms 
to  defend  themselves  from  being  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Catholics.    In  1702,  the 
Protestant  merchant  Cala.s,  an  aged  and 
worthy  citizen  of  Toulouse,  was  tor- 
tared  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  on  u 
wholly  oniiupported  charge  of  having 
killed  his  son  to  keep  him  from  taming 
GathoUe.  A  Protestant  girl  named  Sir- 
ven  was,  aboot  the  same  time,  taken 
from  her  parents,  and  shut  up  ui  a  con- 
vent, to  compel  her  to  change  her  relig- 
ion.    She  fseajM  (1,  and  perished  by  ac- 
cident during  her  liigiit.    The  parents 
were  aociued  of  having  killed  her  to 
keep  her  from  becoming  a  Gatholio. 
They  escaped,  but  the  wife  died  of  ex- 
posore  and  wanL   In  1766  a  cnicifiz 
was  injured  by  some  wanton  persons. 
Tiie  Hishop  of  Amiens  callwl  out  fur 
veu^:'  ance.  Two  young  ollicers,  eighteen 
yeiirs  old,  were  accused.    One  escaped  ; 
the  other,  La  Barre,  was  condemned  to 
hsive  hia  toogae  ont  oat,  his  rii^t  hand 
cot  off,  and  to  he  bamed  alive.  The 
•eutence  was  (  ommuted  to  death  by  de* 
capitation.    Voltaire,  seventy  years  old, 
devoted  himself  witli  masterly  ability 
and  ontiriug  energy  to  save  theae  vic- 


tims ;  and  when  lie  failed  in  that,  to 
show  the  falsehood  of  the  charges,  and 
to  obtain  a  revision  of  tlie  judgments. 
He  osed  all  means:  personal  appeals  to 
men  in  power  and  to  female  favorites, 
eloquence,  wit^  pathos  in  every  form  oi 
writing.  lie  called  on  all  his  friends  to 
aid  liim.  lie  poured  a  Hood  of  light 
into  thfse  dark  places  of  iniquity.  His 
generous  labors  were  crowned  wiili  suc- 
cess. He  procured  a  reversal  of  these  tn- 
iqaitoas  decisions ;  in  some  cases  a  res- 
toration of  the  confiscated  {ffoperty,  and 
a  public  recognition  of  the  iimocence  of 
those  condemned.  Without  knowing  it, 
he  was  acting  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
Perliaps  he  may  have  met  in  the  other 
world  with  tlie  great  lea<ler  of  humaiuty, 
whom  he  never  understood  below,  and 
been  sorprised  to  hear  him  say,  <*  Inas- 
much  as  then  didst  it  to  the  least  of  my 
little  ones,  thou  hast  done  it  onto  me.** 
Carlyle  tells  OS  that  the  chief  quality 
of  Voltaire  was  adroi'fjiess.  lie  denies 
that  he  was  really  a  great  man,  and  says 
that  ill  luie  essential  mark  of  trrcafness 
he  wa^  wholly  wanting,  that  in,  earuestr 
ness.  He  adds  that  Voltaire  was  by 
birth  a  mocker ;  that  this  was  the  irre- 
sistible bias  of  his  dispositi<m  $  that  the 
first  question  with  him  was  always  not 
what  is  true  but  what  is  false,  not  what 
is  to  be  lovi'd  hut  what  is  to  be  con- 
temneil.  lie  is  sliallow  without  hero- 
ism, full  of  pettiness,  full  of  vanity ; 
*^  not  a  great  man,  but  only  a  great  per- 

But  certainly  some  other  qualities 

than  these  were  essential  to  produce 
ttie  immense  influence  which  he  exerted 
in  his  t)\vii  time,  ami  since.  Reside  this 
extreme  adroitiif>s  of  wliich  Carlyle 
speaks,  he  had  a-s  exhaustless  an  energy 
as  was  ever  granted  to  any  of  the  sons 
of  men.  He  was  nevor  ha]ipy  except 
when  he  was  at  work.  He  worked  at 
home,  he  worked  when  visit i:  ;:.  he 
worked  in  his  carriage,  he  workt;d  at 
hotels.  Amid  annoyances  and  di-tnrb- 
ances  which  would  have  paralyzed  the 
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jtliers.  Voltaire  lu- 
rck  bed,  iu  extreme 
tge,  that  aniiring 
on,  and  whatever 
•  <]  all  mankind, 
-.wc!*  ,iic»  i.mnnieral>l»?  hooks,  trnct*, 
and  trciti^'-;  which  till  the  vulnmr";  nf 
his  collcrfi  i]  works,  thcr*'  aro  said  to  lie 
in  exihtc-nce  lourtecii  thousand  of  his 
letters,  half  of  which  have  never  heen 
printed.  Bat  thia  waa  only  a  |MUt  of 
the  outcome  of  his  terrihle  vitality.  He 
was  also  an  enterprising  and  energetic 
man  of  l)ii>iiir'ss.  lie  spcculatt'd  in  the 
fun<ls,  It'nt  money  on  iiiterf>f.  fitted  out 
ships,  bought  uud  sold  reiU  t-'btate,  solic- 
ited and  obtained  pensions.  In  this  way 
he  changed  his  patrimony  of  about  two 
hondred  thousand  francs  to  an  annual 
income  ot  the  same  amount,  — equal  at 
least  to  one  hundred  thousand  d')llrir'!  a 
year  at  the  jtr<  >eiit  time.  Fie  was  deter- 
mined to  be  rich,  and  he  became  so ;  not 
becanae  he  loved  money  for  itself,  nor  be* 
cause  he  was  covetous.  He  gave  money 
f redy ;  he  used  it  in  large  ways.  He 
sought  wealth  as  a  means  of  self-defense, 
—  10  protect  him  ajiainst  the  persecu- 
tion which  his  attacks  ofi  the  cluireh 
might  bring  upon  him.  He  also  had.  like 
a  great  writer  of  the  present  century, 
Walter  Scott,  the  desire  of  being  a  large 
landed  proprietor  and  lord  of  the  manor; 
and  like  Scott,  he  became  one.  rein^nin^^ 
at  Ferney  as  Scott  rule<l  at  Abl)otslord. 

In  defendinix  himself  ajjainst  his  per- 
secutors he  u>ed  other  means  not  so  le- 
gitimate. One  of  his  methods  was  sys- 
tematic fabehood.  He  first  concealed, 
and  then  denied,  the  authorship  of  any 
works  which  would  expose  him  to  dan- 
ger. He  took  the  tone  of  injured  inno- 
cence. For  example,  he  had  worked 
with  delight,  durihi:  twenty  years,  on  hi.s 
wretched  I'uccllc.  To  write  new  lines 
in  it,  or  a  new  canto,  was  his  refresh- 
ment ;  to  read  them  to  his  friends  gave 
him  the  most  intense  satisfaction.  But 
when  the  poem  found  its  way  into  print, 
with  what  an  outcry  he  denies  the  au* 


ihorship,  alm<)«il  Ix^fore  he  is  charged 
with  it.  He  assumes  the  air  of  calum- 
niated virtue.  The  charge,  he  dedans, 
is  one  of  the  infamous  inveotioDS  of  bis 

enemieit.  He  writes  to  the  Joumal  En- 
cyclop^dique,  "  The  crowning  point  of 
their  devilish  manoMivres  is  the  e<li- 
tioii  of  a  poem  calle<l  La  Pucelle  d'Or- 
k'uns.  The  editor  has  the  face  to  at- 
tribute this  work  to  the  author  of  tiie 
Henriade,  the  Zaire,  the  Mtfrope,  tlie 
Alzire,  the  SiMe  de  Louis  XIV.  He 
dares  to  ascribe  to  this  author  the  flat- 
test, nieririevt.  and  most  irross  work  which 
can  eiiriie  from  the  press.  My  pen  re- 
fuses to  copy  the  tissue  ol  silly  and 
abominaUe  obsoenities  <rf  this  work  of 
darkness."  When  the  Dictionnaire  Phi- 
losophique  began  to  appear,  he  wrote  to 
D*Alembert,  "As  soon  as  any  danger 
arises,  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know,  that 
1  may  disavow  the  work  in  all  the  pub- 
lic papers  with  my  usual  candor  and  in- 
noceuce."  Mr.  Parton  tells  us  that  he 
had  o  kundnd  trnd  eight  pseudonyms. 
He  signed  ids  pamphlets  A  Benediei> 
ine.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
A  (Quaker,  l?ev.  .losias  Roussette,  the 
Abbe  Lilladet.  the  AbW  Bigorre.  the 
Pastor  Bourn.  He  was  also  re.uly  to 
tell  a  downright  lie  when  it  suited  bis 
convenience. 

When  Candida  was  printed,  in  1758, 
he  wrote,  as  Mr.  Parton  t«d]s  us,  to  % 
friendly  pastor  in  Geneva,  "  I  have  at 
length  read  C'andide.  People  mu«.t  have 
lost  their  senses  to  attrilniie  to  me  that 
pack  ot  nonsense.  1  have,  thauk  God, 
bettor  occupation.  Thk  optinusm  [oi 
Pangloss]  obviously  destroys  the  foun- 
dation  of  our  holy  religion."  Our  holy 
religion  1 

Some  may  find  an  exeu^e  for  these 
falsehoods.  A  writer,  il  may  be  said, 
has  a  right  to  his  incognito  ;  if  >o.  lie 
has  a  right  to  protect  it  by  denying  the 
authorship  of  a  book  when  duurged  widi 
it.  This  is  doubtfid  moiali^,  but  Vol* 
taire  went  far  beyond  this.  He  volatile 
teered  his  denials.  He  asserted  in  every 
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waj,  with  the  most  solemn  assevera- 
tions that  he  was  not  the  author  of  a 
book  which  he  had  written  with  delight. 
But  thLs  was  not  the  worst,  lie  not 
only  told  these  author's  lies,  bat  he  was 
a  delibente  hytMcritei  professing  laith 
in  Christianity,  receiving  its  sacraments, 
asking  spiritual  help  from  the  Pope, 
and  Ix  gging  for  relics  from  the  Vatican, 
at  the  v«'ry  time  that  he  was  hoping  by 
!-ir<  iai'»u>  eiforts  to  destroy  both  Catbol- 
iei?iii  and  Christianity. 

When  he  was  endeaToring  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  place  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy, be  wrote  thus  to  the  Bishop  of 
Mirepoix:  *  "Thanks  to  Heaven,  my  re- 
li^'iou  teaches  me  to  know  how  to  suffer. 
The  ( irxl  wl»o  founded  it,  as  soon  as  he 
•U-iiTii' d  to  become  man,  was  of  all  men 
the  most  persecuted.  After  such  an  ex- 
ample, it  is  almost  a  crime  to  complain. 
...  I  can  say,  befcMre  God  who  hears 
■le.  that  I  am  a  good  dtiaen  and  a  true 
Catholic.  ...  I  have  written  many 
pages  sanctified  by  religion."  In  this 
Blr.  Partem  admits  that  he  went  too 
far. 

When  at  Cdmar,  as  a  measure  of 
i«if-proteciiou,  he  resolved  to  commune 
at  Easier.  Mr.  Parton  says  that  Vol- 
taire had  pensions  and  rents  to  the 
anonnt  ol  atzty  thousand  livres  annual- 
ly,  of  which  the  king  conld  deprive  him 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  So  he  deter- 
minf-d  to  prove  himself  a  good  Catholic 
bv  lakiiij;  the  sacraments.  As  a  ntccs- 
sary  preliminary,  he  confessed  to  a  Cap- 
achm  monk.  He  wrote  to  l^Aigens 
just  before,  **  If  I  had  a  hundred  thoo- 
laod  meot  I  know  what  I  shonld  do; 
bat  as  I  have  them  not,  I  shall  com- 
mune at  Easter  ! "  But,  writing  to 
Rousseau,  he  thinks  it  shameful  in  Gal- 
ileo to  retract  his  opinions.  Mr.  Par- 
ton  too,  w  ho  is  disposed  to  excuse  soms 
of  these  hypocrisies  in  Voltaire,  is  scan- 
dalised becaose  the  pastors  of  Geneva 
deniod  the  chaiges  of  heresy  broo^^ 
againat  them  hj  Voltaire ;  saying  lhat 
ipsiioo,  i.  4U. 


"  we  live,  as  they  lived,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  insincerity."  In  the  midst  of 
all  this,  Voltaire  took  credit  to  himself 
for  his  frank  avowals  of  the  truth :  I 
am  not  wrong  to  date  to  otter  what 
worthy  men  think.  For  forty  years  I 
hare  braved  the  base  empire  of  the  des- 
pots of  the  mind."  Mr.  Parton  else- 
where seems  to  think  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Voltaire  to  versify 
the  Psalms  ;  as  it  was  "  asked  him  to 
give  the  lie  publicly  to  his  whole  ca- 
reer." Bnt  if  oommnning  at  Easter  did 
not  do  this,  how  conld  a  versification  of 
a  few  psalms  accompli^  it?  Parton 
quotes  Condorcet  as  saying  that  Vol- 
taire could  not  become  a  hypocrite,  even 
to  be  a  cardinal.  Could  any  one  do  a 
more  hypocritical  action  than  to  partake 
the  sacraments  of  a  church  which  lie 
despised  in  order  to  escape  the  danger 
of  persecution? 

When  building  his  house  at  Femey, 
the  neighboring  Catholic  cures  iutcr- 
fcre<l  with  him.  They  prohibited  the 
laborers  from  working  for  him.  To 
nit  t  t  this  ditticulty  he  determined  to  ob- 
tain the  proteciion  of  the  I'ope  himself. 
So  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  asking  for  a 
relic  to  put  in  the  church  he  had  built, 
and  received  in  return  a  piece  of  the 
hair-shirt  of  St.  Fnmds.  He  went  to 
mass  frequently.  Meantime,  in  bis  let- 
ters to  his  brother  freethinkers,  he  add-  ^ 
ed  his  usual  postscript,  Ecrasez  I'ln- 
iVime ;  "  b<'ggiiig  their  aid  in  crushing 
Catholicism  and  Christianity.  Yet  it 
does  not  seem  that  he  considered  him- 
self a  hypocrite  in  thus  conforming  out- 
wardly to  a  religion  which  he  hated. 
He  thinks  that  others  who  do  so  are 
hypocrites,  but  not  that  he  is  one.  In 
17<vl  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Deffand, 
'*  The  worst  is  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  hypocrites,  who  worry  us  to  make  us 
tliink  what  they  themselves  do  not  think 
at  aU.*'  So  singular  are  the  self-deoep- 
Uons  of  the  human  mind.  He  writes 
to  Frederic  ridiculing  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  oncdon,  and  then  solemnly  par- 
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takes  of  tho  oueliHrist.  Certnhily  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  nohle  army  of 
martyrs,  lie  expected  to  overturn  a 
^reat  rel^oos  tfttiem,  not  by  the  power 
of  laith»  but  by  iogenioiu  puiphlett, 
brilliant  surcasma,  adroit  deceptioiu.  In 
thus  thinking  he  wm  emiaoDtly  raper- 
iicial. 

His  theory  on  this  subject  is  rriven  in 
an  articlt!  in  tho  Dictionnaire  i'hiloso- 
phique.  quoted  by  Mr.  Parton  :  "  Dis- 
tingniah  honest  people  who  think,  from 
the  populace  who  were  not  made  to 
think.  If  usage  obliges  yon  to  itorform 
a  ridiculous  ceremony  for  the  sake  of 
the  canaille,  and  ou  the  road  you  meet 
some  people  of  understandini;,  notify 
them  by  a  sigu  of  the  head,  ur  a  look, 
that  you  think  as  they  do.  ...  If  im- 
beciles still  wish  to  eat  aocmis,  let  them 
have  acorns.'* 

Mr.  Parton  describes  in  full  (vol.  ii. 
p.  410)  the  ceremony  of  the  eucharist 
of  which  Voltaire  partook  in  his  own 
church  at  Ferney.  It  was  Easter  Sun- 
day, and  Voltaire  mounted  the  pulpit 
and  preached  a  sermon  against  theft. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  bishop  was  scandal 
ised,  and  forbade  all  the  curates  of  the 
diocese  from  confessiiig,  absolving,  or 
giving  the  sacrament  to  VoltJiire.  Upon 
this  Voltaire  writes  and  siijns  a  for- 
mal demand  on  the  curate  of  Ferucy  to 
allow  him  to  oonfoss  and  eommone  in 
the  Catholic  dkurch,  in  which  he  was 
bom,  has  lived,  and  wishes  to  die ;  of- 
fering to  make  all  necessary  declara- 
tions, all  requisite  protestations,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  submitting  himself  abso- 
lutely to  all  the  rules  of  the  church,  for 
the  edification  of  CSatholics  and  Prot- 
estants. All  this  was  a  mere  piece  of 
mystification  and  fan.  He  pretended 
to  be  too  sick  to  go  to  the  church,  and 
made  a  Capuchin  come  and  administer 
the  eucharist  to  him  in  bed  ;  Voltaire 
savin*;,  "  Ilaviii;;  niv  Ciod  in  mv  mouth, 
I  declare  that  1  forgive  all  my  euemies." 
No  wonder  that  with  all  his  marrelonB 
ability  and  his  long  war  upon  the  Cath- 


olic churrh  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
lasting  inijucssion  upon  it.  Infinite  tal- 
ent is  not  euougb  to  make  revolutions 
of  opinion.  No  serions  fisHh  was  ever 
destroyed  by  a  jesk 

If  we  return  to  Rousseau,  and  com- 
pare his  influence  with  that  of  Voltaire, 
we  shall  find  that  it  went  far  deeper. 
\'(>liaire  was  a  man  of  immense  talent. 
Talent  originates  nothing,  but  formu- 
lates into  masterly  expression  what  has 
come  to  it  from  the  age  in  irikksh  it 
lives.  Not  a  new  idea  can  be  found,  we 
believe,  in  all  Voltaire's  innumerable 
writings.    But  geuius  has  a  vi-iion  ot 
ideal  truth.    It  is  a  prophet  of  the  fut- 
ure,   i^ousseau.  with  his  many  faults, 
weaknesses,  follies,  was  a  man  of  gen- 
ins.  He  was  i»obably  the  most  eloquent 
writer  of  French  prose  who  has  ever 
appeared.    He  was  a  men  possessed  by 
his  ideas.   He  had  none  of  the  adroit- 
neas.  wit,  ingenuity,  of  Voltaire.  In- 
stead of  amassing  an  enormous  fortune, 
he  supported  himself  by  copying  music. 
Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  admir- 
ers and  flatterers,  he  led  a  solitary  life, 
alone  with  his  ideas.  Instead  of  deny- 
ing the  anth<Hrship  of  his  works,  and  so 
giving  an  excuse  to  the  authorities  to 
leave  him  quiet,  he  put  his  name  to  his 
writings.     lit;  worked  for  his  bread  with 
his  hauds,  and  in  his  Emile  he  recom- 
nended  that  all  boys  should  be  tangbt 
some  manual  crift.   Ydtaire  ridioded 
the  gentleman  earpmUer  of  Boussean; 
but  before  that  generation  passed  awaj, 
many  a  French  nobleman  had  reaxr»n 
to  lament  that  he  had  not  been  taught 
to  use  the  saw  and  the  plane. 

If  Voltaire  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
cmtury ,  and  brought  to  a  brilliant  focos 
its  scattered  lays,  Rousseau  belonged 
more  to  the  nineteenth.   Amidst  the 
pfrgi'Jtfifffl,  the  mockery,  the  light  and 
easy  philosophy,  of  his  day,  he  stood, 
"among  them,  but  not  of  th»  ni,  in  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  which  were  not  their 
thoughts."  Thia  is  the  tme  exphuMUioD 
of  Hm  weikiMH  and  atreogth,  and  of 
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the  intense  disKke  felt  for  Itim  hj  Vol- 
uire  and  his  adiooL  Tbej  belonged  to 
their  time,  he  to  a  coming  time. 

T!h'  eighteenth  century,  especially 
hi  l-'rancc,  wa-s  one  in  which  nature  was 
at  its  niiiiiinum  and  art  at  its  maximum. 
All  was  art.  But  art  separated  from 
utiire  beeomet  artificial,  not  to  say  art- 
fiiL  Deoomm  wm  the  Uw  in  morali ; 
the  Hetukmen  and  conoMMMMf  ruled 
m  lociety.  The  stage  was  bound  by 
conventional  rules.  Poetry  walked  in 
silk  attire,  and  made  its  toilette  with 
the  eialwrate  dignity  of  the  /evee  of 
the  Grand  Monarque.  Against  all  this 
Boosseaa  led  the  reaction,  —  the  reac- 
tion ineritaUe  as  destiny.  As  art  had 
been  poshed  to  an  enreme,  so  now  na^ 
waKsm  was  carried  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Roussean  was  the  apostle  of 
nature  in  all  things.  Children  were  to 
Ik'  edmi^tt  d  by  the  methods  of  nature, 
not  according  to  the  routine  of  old  cus- 
tom. Governments  were  to  go  back  to 
their  origin  in  human  natures  sodetj 
was  to  be  reoiganiaed  on  first  principles. 
Tins  Toice  crying  in  the  wilderness 
was  Bke  the  trampet  of  doom  to  the 
age,  announcing  the  age  to  come.  It 
laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Its 
outcome  wiis  the  French  Revolution, 
that  rushing,  mighty  flood,  which  car- 
ried away  the  throne,  the  aristocracy, 
the  manners,  laws,  and  prejudices  of  the 
past. 

In  bis  first  great  work,  the  work 

which  startled  Europe,  Rousseau  re- 
called man  to  himself.  lie  ^aid,  "  The 
true  phihtjiophy  is  to  commune  with 
one's  si  lt,"  —  the  greatest  saying,  thinks 
Henri  Martin,  that  hud  been  pronounced 
in  that  ooitury.  Bonsseau  ecmdemned 
luxury,  and  uttered  a  prophetic  cry  of 
woe  orer  dm  tangled  pa|dexities  of  the 
timsb  **  There  is  no  longer  a  remedy, 
unless  throngh  some  great  revolution^  al- 
most as  much  to  Ite  feared  as  the  evil  if 
tpould  cure,  —  which  it  is  blamabU  to  de- 
tirty  impouiMe  to  fores^'e.** 

**  Mm  u  naturaUif  good"  says  Bous- 


sean.  Before  the  frightful  words**  mine** 

and  <*  thine "  were  invented,  how  could 
there  have  been,  he  asks,  any  vices  or 
crimes  ?  lie  denounced  all  slavery,  all 
inequality,  all  forms  of  oppression.  His 
writings  were  full  of  exaggeration,  but, 
says  the  French  historian,  no  sooner 
had  he  opened  his  lips  than  he  restored 
eamestnem  to  the  world."  The  same 
writer,  after  speaking  of  the  faults  of  the 
Noayelle  H^lolse,  adds  that  neverthe> 
less  a  multitude  of  the  letters  of  his 
Julie  are  ma>?terpieces  of  eloquence,  pas- 
sion, and  prolundity  ;  and  the  last  por- 
tions are  signalized  by  a  moral  [)urity, 
a  wisdom  of  views,  and  a  religious  ele- 
TBtion  altogether  new  in  the  France  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  Concerning 
Eroile,  he  says,  It  is  the  prof onndest 
study  of  human  nature  in  our  language  ; 
it  was  an  ark  of  safety,  launched  by 
Providence  on  the  waves  of  skeptit-isiu 
and  mate^iaIi^^m.  If  Rou.s^eau  had  ln'en 
stricken  out  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whither,  we  seriously  ask,  would  the 
human  mind  liave  drifted  ?  "  ^ 

The  Social  Contract  appeared  in 
1762.  In  this  work  Rousseau  swept 
away  by  his  powerful  eloquence  the  ar- 
guments which  placed  sovereignty  else- 
where than  in  the  hands  of  tlu'  ptople. 
This  fundamental  idea  was  the  need  corn 
which  broke  from  the  earth  in  the  first 
Revolution,  and  bears  its  ripe  fruit  in 
republican  France  to-day.  D' Alembert, 
who  disliked  Rousseau,  said  of  Emile 
that  it  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all 
writers."  The  Social  Contract,  illogical 
and  unsound  in  many  things,  yet  tore 
down  tlu'  whole  frame-work  of  despot- 
ism. Van  Lauu,  a  more  recent  hisioriau, 
tells  us  that  Rousseau  was  a  man  of  the 
people,  who  knew  all  their  wants ;  that 
every  rice  he  attacked  was  one  that  they 
saw  really  present  in  their  midst;  that 
he  "opened  the  tiood-gates  of  supj)ressed 
desires,  which  gushed  forth,  overwhelm- 
ing a  whole  artilicial  world."  V'ille- 
maiu  writes  that  the  words  of  Rousseau, 
1  Martia't  History  of  Frauco. 
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descending  like  a  flame  of  fire»  moved 
the  souls  of  his  conternponiries  ; "  and 
that  "  his  books  glow  with  an  ekH|ui'iice 
which  can  never  pass  away."  Morley, 
to  whom  Kousseau  is  essentially  anti- 
pathic, says  of  tbe  Social  Contract  that 
its  first  words,  '^Man  Is  bom  free,  bat  is 
everywhere  in  chainsi'*  thrilled  two  eon- 
tinento,  —  that  it  was  the  gospel  61  the 
.Ttioohins  ;  and  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion ill  17'.*t  ran  only  be  explaitM-d  by 
thf  influence  of  Kousseau.  He  taujiht 
France  to  believe  in  a  goveruiuent  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  Locke  had  already  taught  this 
doctrine  in  En^and,  where  it  prodooed 
no  sQch  violent  outbreak,  because  it  eD> 
countered  no  such  glaring  abuses. 

Such  is  the  strikinfr  contrast  betwoon 
these  two  greatest  writers  in  nio(l»;rn 
French  literature.  It  is  sinijular  to 
observe  their  instinctive  antugonism  iu 
every  point  of  bdief  and  character. 
The  merits  of  one  are  precisely  opposite 
to  those  of  the  other ;  their  faults  are 
equally  opposed. 

The  events  of  Voltaire's  life  have 
been  so  often  told  that  Mr.  Parton  has 
not  been  able  to  add  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge o£  his  biography,  lie  was  born  iu 
1694  and  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  though  at  his  birth  he  was 
so  feeble  that  those  who  believe  that 
the  world's  progress  depends  on  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  would  have  thought 
him  not  fit  to  be  brought  up.  Thi'*  was 
also  the  case  with  (ioethe  and  ^^  alter 
Scott.  His  father  wu.'j  a  notary,  an»l  the 
name  Arouet  had  that  of  Voltaire  added 
to  it,  it  being  a  name  in  his  mother's 
&mily.  This  afltx  was  adopted  by  the 
lad  when  in  the  Bastille,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  As  a  duck  takes  to  water, 
80  Voltaire  took  to  his  pen.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  wrote  verses  addressed  to  the 
Dauphin,  which  so  pleases!  the  famous 
courtesan  JNinon  de  TEncios,  then  iu  her 
ninetieth  year,  tliat  she  left  the  boy  a 
Xtffxij  of  two  thousand  francs.  He  went 
to  a  Jesuits*  school,  and  always  retMued 


a  certain  liking  for  the  Jesuits.  His  fa- 
ther wished  to  in:ike  him  a  notary,  but 
he  would  pen  a  stanza  w^hen  he  should 
engross  ; "  and  the  usual  struggles  be- 
tween the  paternal  purpose  and  the  tilial 
inrtinet  ended,  as  iwual,  in  the  triumph 
of  the  latter.  He  led  a  wild  career  for  a 
tim^  in  the  sode^  of  dissipated  abb^ 
debaudied  noblemen,  and  women  to 
whom  pleasure  was  the  oidy  object.  Sus- 
pected of  having  written  a  lampoon  on 
the  death  of  Ix)uis  XIV.,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille,  and  came  forth  not  only 
with  a  new  name,  but  with  literature  as 
his  ahn  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first 
play  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1718,  and 
from  that  time  he  continued  to  write  till 
his  death.  He  traveled  from  the  MUim 
of  one  nobleman  to  another,  pouring 
out  his  satires  and  sarcasms  through  the 
|)ress ;  threatened  by  the  angry  rulers 
and  priests  who  governed  France,  but 
always  escaping  by  some  adroit  manoeu- 
vre. In  England  he  became  a  deist  and 
a  mathematician.  His  views  ni  Christ 
and  Christianity  were  summed  np  in  a 
quatrain  which  may  be  thus  translated. 
Speaking  of  Jesus,  he  says,  — 

"  lib  actions  are  holy,  his  ethics  divioe ; 
Into  haarts  whieh  aiv  woanded  he  pours  oil  and 

wine. 

And  if,  tlirough  impoature,  those  truths  are  r«- 
caired, 

II  still  i»  a  bhwinc  to  be  tiins  d«oeiTed.'* 

He  lived  many  years  at  Cirey  with  the 
Marchioness  of  Chatelet ;  the  marquis, 
her  husband,  accepting  the  curious  re- 
lation without  any  objection.  Tlien  fol- 
lowed the  still  stranger  episode  ot  his 
residence  with  Frederic  the  Great,  their 
love  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  Aftei 
this  friendship  came  wholly  to  an  end, 
Volture  went  to  live  near  Geneva  in 
Switzerland,  but  soon  )Hui_;][t  another 
estate  just  out  of  Switzerland,  in  Fnince, 
and  a  third  a  short  disUmce  away,  in  the 
territory  of  another  power.  Thus,  if 
threatened  iu  one  state,  he  could  eaMly 
pass  into  another.  Here  he  lived  and 
worked  till  the  dose  of  his  life^  an  un- 
tiring writer.   He  was  a  man  of  iaft- 
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nite  wit,  kind-hearted,  with  little  malig- 
nity of  any  sort,  wishini;  in  the  main 
to  do  goo<l.  His  violent  attacks  upon 
Christianitj  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
«ydi  were  aionnd  him.  Tlie  ofawch 
of  FnuMe  in  thai  dftj,  in  its  higher  dr- 
dta,  was  spenecating  charch,  yet  with- 
out laith ;  greedy  for  wealth,  living  in 
laxary,  careless  of  the  poor,  and  well 
deserving  the  attacks  of  Voltaire.  That 
fi>' couM  not  look  (lr«'j)or  and  see  the 
aeed  oi  religiouii  institutions  of  a  better 
•ort  ma  hia  miafbrtoiie. 

Hr.  ParKNi,  though  not  aa  philoioph- 
b  a  writer  aa  John  Morley,  haa  giren 


us  a  standard  work  of  great  valae.  If 
he  is  disposed  to  excuse,  or  defend,  or 
ignore  some  of  the  defects  of  his  hero, 
that  failing,  as  we  have  intimated  before, 
leans  to  the  side  of  biographical  rirtae. 
Iq  a  carefol  reading,  we  have  met  only 
a  few  errors. 

This  work  ii  a  store-house  of  facta 
for  the  history  of  Voltaire  and  his  time. 
We  do  not  think  it  will  materially  alter 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  him  by 
such  critics  as  Carlyle,  Morley,  and  the 
majority  of  French  writers  in  our  day. 
He  was  a  shining  light  in  his  age,  hoi 
that  age  has  gone  by,  and  ean  never 
return. 

JSmsf  ^^ViMimm  OMbe, 


WARD'S  ENGLISH  POETS.* 


Am  excursion  through  eight  or  ten 
esMoriea  of  verse  is  an  undertaking  like 
the  circnmnavigation  of  the  globe ;  the 

spaee  to  be  traversed  is  so  great  that  it 
takes  a  life-time  to  make  the  way  famil- 
iar. The  mariner  on  shore,  as  ho  re- 
traces his  course  in  nicmory  from  island 
to  ca[>e,  is  mindful  cbictly  of  the  great 
way-marks  of  nature.  No  navigator 
flads  n  new  eonrse  to  Ihe  antipodes,  or 
deviates  with  advantage  from  the  ocean 
highways. 
The  long  succession  of  English  poems, 
diTer«e  in  thought  and  style,  gives 
.*  bewildering  impression  at  the  out-set, 
i»nd  it  is  otdy  by  a  great  effort  that  they 
can  be  gra*ped  and  contemplated  in  a 
mass.  Few  persons  can  hope  to  be 
equally  familiar  with  every  portion  j  but 
as  in  the  world  of  nature,  so  in  the  lesser 
world  of  art,  tlie  main  features  are  im« 
■utnblj  establbhed.  The  gmt  poets 
are  the  natural  centres  of  groups  ;  they 
ai6  aa  fixed  as  mountains.    No  one 

I  The  Fn^Ush  Putts.  Selections,  with  Critical 
latoodBctioiu  by  Tarioos  writerB,  and  •  G«ner»l 
iMndaeCioa  by  Matthbw  Absoia.  lifted  by 

TOL.  ZLTin. — HO.  S86.  18 


questhms  the  rank  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, and  Tennyson.    After  naming 

these,  we  go  back  and  locate  in  proper 
order  (and  in  smaller  characters)  Ben 
Jon  son,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  Cole- 
ridirc,  Slu'llev,  and  Keats.  And  then 
we  can  add  a  great  number  of  lesser 
magnitude,  some  of  whom  are  as  much 
beloved  as  their  great  brethren,  and  per* 
haps  more  generally  read. 

Historically  viewed,  the  epoi^  an 
clearly  divided.  At  the  beginning  we 
can  observe  on  the  one  hand  the  alliter- 
ative verse  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  on 
the  other  the  ruile  rhymes  of  the  min- 
strels and  trouveres.  We  see  the  two 
currents  of  speech  and  of  art,  each  rough 
and  unpleasing  alone,  meeting  and  swdl- 
ing  at  the  time  of  Gower,  Langland, 
and  Chaucer.  We  sec  the  perfected 
speech  and  the  perfected  art  in  the  Fae> 
He  Qneene.  Later,  wc  see  the  rise  of 
the  drama,  and  the  appearance  of  that 
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alpine  group  of  poets  Kurroundiug  and 
heigbteniug  the  grandeur  of  the  kky- 
poiBting  ShakMpcare.  FMaiog  by  Mil- 
too,  we  obterre  the  deeUne  of  imagbar 
tioo  flntahown  in  Drjdeo  and  still  more 
conKpicuous  in  Pope,  with  whom  sense 
and  wit  with  ease  and  p;rawi  wen*  the 
accepted  .substitutes  for  poetic  tire.  The 
revolution  agaiubt  that  foraiul  .school, 
led  by  Wordiwortli,  has  taken  place  al> 
aoat  witbin  our  time}  and  the  later 
hialMy  of  poetry,  perhaps  as  glorious  as 
that  of  any  period,  ia  familiar  to  all 
modern  readers. 

Knjjlish  jjoetry  covers  an  enormous 
space,  and  in  spite  of  areas  of  dullness 
it  i»  probaldy  as  a  whole  superior  in  all 
high  qualitiet  to  that  of  any  modem 
naUon.  The  poetry  of  Italy  and  of 
Spain  ended  not  long  after  the  Middle 
Ages.  Since  the  Reformation,  no  great 
poems  have  appeared  in  any  but  Protest- 
ant countries.  The  pi>etry  ul'  (lermany 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  ceuiury  old,  — 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  as  they  were  the 
flrtty  so  they  are  almost  the  last  of  the 
great  German  poets,— > and  that  of 
Fraace»  brilliant  and  finished  as  it  is  in 
some  respects,  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
subtile,  unnamed  (juulity  which  charac- 
terizes the  chief  works  of  Briti.-h  as 
well  as  of  ancient  clodbical  authors. 

We  welcome  every  conscientious  at- 
tsmpt  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  to  give  an  appreciative 
eotimate  of  the  work  of  each  bard.  The 
labors  of  cyclopiedists  and  colie<-t(»is  of 
anthologies  bring  forgotten  traits  to 
ligiit,  and  enable  us  to  take  a  broader 
and  completer  view  of  the  most  precious 
of  our  intellectual  possessions.  No  per* 
feet  collection  exists,  either  in  the  form 
of  catalogue  or  anthology.  Warton  is  a 
mine  for  antifjuaries  alone.  Johnson's 
Lives  are  entert;iiiiiii;L'J>nt  bis  judgments 
arc  not  truhtwurthy,  beeause  the  great 
author  was  totally  destitute  of  the  poetic 
tense.  Chambers's  useful  work  is  marred 
by  bad  taste  and  by  inezcusable  care- 
lessness. Countless  volumes  of  Elegpmt 


Extracts  only  testify  that  our  poetical 
literature  is  too  vast  and  many-sided  for 
the  grasp  of  any  one  man. 
It  is  not  the  man  of  h^hest  geniiis 

that  will  make  the  most  valuable  colleo> 
tion  for  general  u»e.  Emerson's  Par- 
nassus is  best  only  for  Emersonian  read- 
ers. Think  what  un  anthology  we  should 
have  from  Browning !  —  great  in  many 
leapects,  doubtless*  but  confined  to  a 
limited  tract  of  human  thought  and  ox* 
perienoe.  Imagine^  on  the  other  hand, 
what  a  gav  and  melodious  collection  wn 
might  have  had  from  Tom  Moore  ! 

Perhaps  a  creator  of  verse  could  not 
be  the  best  collector.  The  task  would 
appear  to  call  rather  for  a  man  of  re- 
fined  perce])tiou,  general  resdin|^  and 
wide  sympathies.  It  Is  only  a  truism 
to  say  that  no  earnest  lover  of  poetry 
ever  examined  an  anthology  without 
feeling  that  he  could  b:ive  bettered  it. 
He  nught  be  grateful  lur  lu  w  llii^ht  here 
and  there,  but  he  would  be  ^ure  lo  re- 
sent the  omission  of  favorite  poems,  and 
to  deplore  the  lack  of  appredatiui  of 
favorite  poets.  It  must  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  the  student  who 
has  gone  over  the  Held  of  Engli.>.h  poetry 
for  himself  will  take  up  a  new  work  like 
this  with  some  caution,  not  to  s.iy  dis- 
trust. It  is  impossible  that  his  attitude 
should  be  other  than  criticaL 

Mr.  Ward's  collection  spears  to  hnve 
been  made  by  the  collaboration  of  a  lit- 
erary senate.   No  fewer  than  twenty 
different  names  are  sicrned  to  the  bio- 
graphical and  eritir;il  imrodu<  tious.  The 
greater  number  were  written  by  lid- 
muud  W.  Gosse.    The  best  known  of 
the  writers  are  Matthew  Arnold,  Pko* 
fessor  Skeat,  QoUwin  Smith,  and  MmA 
Pattison.   These  little  essays  embody 
the  latest  results  of  literary  reseaxxslv 
and  are  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
extremely  valuable.    They  are  also  well 
written,  in  the  main,  and  have  a  unii orm 
high  serionaiess,  as  if  the  tone  had  been 
taken  in  concert  There  are  trtrrariafj 
Wemishes>  as  where  a  writer  calla  Tf  i 
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lick  pagan  and  a  bedooiftt."  The 
joUj  panon  was  no  donlit  intensdj 
6ff«ek  in  Ibdiog,  and  a  lov«r  of  pleaa- 

ore :  but  there  was  no  need  to  ransack 
the  dictionary  to  find  an  epithet.  This 
U  part  of  the  influence  of  Taine  on  the 
ri^in;j  critics,  —  th«^  attemptiiifr  to  ej)ito- 
mize  a  character  iti  one  dashing  phrase. 
There  are  evident  marks  of  care  in 
9oat  of  those  piefaoea,  bat  their  valve 
to  raadera  will  depend  upon  the  interest 
ftlt  in  the  several  subjects. 

This  brings  os  to  consider  whether 
all  the  poems  and  extracts  gathered  in 
these  volumes  are  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. An  anthology,  a  collection  of 
blodsoms,  sbouhl  have  the  hest  speci- 
■lens,  all  the  best,  and  only  the  best. 
The  only  latitude  aUowed  the  collector 
is  in  respect  to  the  varying  standards  of 
excdlence  in  the  successive  centoiies. 
Gower  was  satisfied  with  verses  that  we 
find  h.irsh  and  dry.  We  may  agree 
with  the  editor  and  his  senutt-  tliat  Gowcr 
should  Ikj  represented ;  we  only  stipu- 
late that  he  shall  be  represented  in  due 
perspective  from  this  ceDtory,  and  not 
ss  be  appeared  to  admirers  in  his  own 
tiiDe. 

In  this  view  we  must  consider  that 
too  much  spar*'  has  been  allowed  to  the 
e.4rly  jK>ets,  Chaucer  excepted.  Con- 
sidered in  themselves,  and  omitting  for 
the  time  the  historical  connection,  the 
posoBs  of  Lydgate  and  Oedevoi  as  well 
as  "  the  morall  Gower,"  have  very  little 
interest  for  any  readtts.  These  poets 
of  the  old  dispensation  are  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  literary  annalist ;  they 
should  not  huvemore  than  twenty  dreary 
liiie«<  iifiiece  in  an  anthology. 

There  is  another  class  of  so-called 
poets;  which  should  have  been  excluded 
on  another  groand.  We  refer  to  the 
writers  b  Scotch  and  other  Northern 
dialects  between  the  age  of  Qiaucer 
and  that  of  Spenser.  It  is  an  English 
■ntholo^fy  that  is  offered  to  Uf«,  and  it 
J'M J-  nut  matit-r  that  Scotlan<l  is  now  a 
part  oi  the  kingdom ;  because  the  same 


is  tme  of  Ir^and,  Wales,  and  the  lale  el 
Man.  We  are  to  trace  the  current  <rf 
English  speech  and  of  English  poetry 
back  through  legitimate  channels ;  we  do 
not  preserve  the  diab  etic!  offsihoots.  No 
part  of  our  poetical  lineage  is  derived 
from  Douglas  or  Dunbar.  The  time 
was  when  many  contemporaneous  forms 
of  speech  prevailed  in  the  inland ;  but 
it  was  settled  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  which  of  them  was  to  be  devel- 
oped into  the  national  language.  The 
influences  that  led  to  the  predominance 
of  London  were  decisive  against  the 
Northern  variations.  Says  .b)hn  of  Tre- 
vi.sa,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Al  the 
longage  of  the  Northumbres,  and  spe* 
dalych  at  York,  ys  so  scharp,  slytttng  « 
and  froty ng,  and  unshape,  that  we  Soutb* 
eron  men  may  that  longage  unnethe 
[^scarcely]  understondc.  Y  trowe  that 
this  ys  bycause  a  buth  [thftf  nre'\  tiygh 
to  strange  men  and  aliens  that  speketh 
ptranirel ych,  and  al>o  bv  cmmsc  that  the 
Kinges  of  Kngclond  woneth  [tire  used  to 
dweW]  alway  fer  fram  that  contray :  For 
a  buth  [they  are]  more  ytumd  to  the 
south  contray ;  and  gef  a  goth  [if  A^y 
^]  to  the  north  contray.  a  goth  with 
gret  help  and  strength.  The  cause  why 
a  buth  \_ilie*/  «rp]  more  in  tlie  soutl 
contray  than  in  th<'  not  th  wv.xy  be  betrt 
cornlond,  more  people,  more  noble  cytes 
uutl  more  profytuble  haveues." 

The  Act  of  Union  eonid  not  be  retro- 
active ;  it  could  not  annex  the  nnoouth 
dialect  of  the  North,  nor  make  EngUsh- 
men  heirs  of  Scottish  tradition.  The 
Scotch  dialect  blossomed  in  Bums,  and 
as  a  literary  medium  may  be  said  to 
have  en(le<l  with  liini.  The  old  speech 
still  haunts  the  rural  firesides,  but  it  is 
doomed  to  extinction.  That  Scotchmen 
should  have  a  livuig  interest  in  their 
royal  Jamie,  and  in  other  Northern  poets 
cited  in  this  work,  is  not  Strange  ;  but  to 
Englishmen  they  are  foreign.  Perhaps 
thev  cotild  be  tolerated  if  thov  were 
brilliant,  or  even  mildly  interest inir.  but 
they  are  worse  than  uncoutli ;  they  are 
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dall.   It  ii  with  a  gatherer  of  llowen  nets  are  dtasie  in  form,  and  the  lines 

that  we  are  dealing,  and  we  b«Te  «  right  show  frequently  a  mastery  of  expret- 
to  object  to  thistl«'s.  sion  ;  but  they  move  us  no  more  than  a 
Cliaucer  is   to  he  inapiertMi  only  by  Latin  epitaph.    It  is  pleasant,  though, 
patient  study ;  but  when  his  biyla  has  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lady  who 
become  familiar,  what  acenes  are  open  has  had  diaige  of  the  memory  of  the 
to  onr  view !  Tlie  England  of  that  daj  immortal  youth ;  and  we  must  applaud 
lives  eternally  in  bis  pages.  Pier^i  Plow-  t)ie  effect  produced  by  her  able  sketch 
man  also  repays  the  student  an  hundred  and  the  accompanying  specimens,  albeit 
fold  ;  but  the  sjinif  cannot  be  said  of  the  tbcy  are  rather  numerous  in  compari'^on 
of lit  r  p()rr>  ])(  f()rc  Spenser.    In  Muilcy's  with  those  given  of  much  great*  r  men. 
invaluable  Tableji  the  names  may  be  seen        The  great  brotherhood  of  dramatists 
ranged  at  the      of  their  life-lines  t  and  that  preceded  and  surrounded  Shake- 
the  records  of  their  works  stand  like  speare  are  generally  well  treated;  but 
sepulchral  memorials.   A  literary  his*  the  estimate  of  the  great  bard  himsdf 
torian  may  consult  them ;  a  philologist  is  far  more  satisfying.   The  essayist, 
or  crammarian  may  find  kernels  of  use  Profes-^or  Dowdeii,  has  confined  himself 
•  in  their  Ijarren  pages;  but  no  other  man  mainly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sonnets 
will  have  patience  with  their  whistling,  and  of  the  Venus  and  A<loni3.    It  is 
croaking  ver.«e.  true,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  present- 
Between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  there  ing  extracts  from  plays ;  but  an  essayist 
were  two  poets  only  in  whom  the  read-  who  offers  to  us  his  views  upon  Shake- 
ing  public  retains  an  interest.  —  Wyatt  speare  as  a  poet,  and  omits  all  reference 
and  Surrey.    Tin*  judgment  of  Taine  in  to  the  mines  of  golden  ore  in  his  dramas, 
this  res|)ect  was  riLrbt  :  "Must  we  (piote  apjx'ars  to  liavf  thrown  away  his  most 
all  these  good  people,  who  .speak  with-  valuable  material. 

out  having  anything  to  say  ?  "  Milton,  of  all  the  "  tuneful  choir,"  is 

It  will  be  impossible,  as  it  would  be  shown  with  most  art  and  with  most 

undesirable,  to  go  over  the  volumes  in  splendor  of  effect.   The  selections  are 

detail.    We  will  say  in  general  that  the  numerous,  as  they  should  Ims  and  are 

editors  have  been  liberal  and  tolerant,  unquestionably  the  best.    The  introduc- 

and  the  list  of  poets  is  consideraV)ly  tory  essay,  by  Mark  Pattison,  author  of 

larger,  we   think,  than   any  American  the  life  of  Milton   in   Morley's  series, 

scholar  would  have  made  it ;  that  is  to  English  Men  of  Letters,  considering  its 

say,  there  are  specimens  in  the  volumes  limits,  is  beyond  comparison  the  ableafc 

which  are  not  truly  poetical,  and  scarcely  and  most  thorough  presentation  of  the 

worth  preserving.  merits  of  our  great  Puritan  poet  yet 

That  Sidney  was  in  many  respects  a  made.    7r     a  model  of  good  taste,  and 

man  of  vivid  '^eniiis  is  undenialde  ;  but  is  full  of  valualde  sngg«»stions  upon  the 

it      Sir  Philip,  the  peerless  knight  and  subi«  ct  of  poetic  art.      The  singular 

the  lamented  hero  of  Zutphen,  rather  perteclion  of  this  essay  —  the  power 

than  the  sonnetteer  and  the  Arcadian  of  dear  thinking  and  dear  statement,  aa 

romancer,  of  whom  mankind  have  such  well  as  the  exquisite  perception  of  beaa- 

a  fond  remembrance.  It  seems  to  us  that  tf  which  it  shows  —  makes  us  regret 

the  merits  of  his  \erso  are  somewhat  that  an  author  so  admirably  fitted  for 

overstrained  in  Miss  Ward's  delightful  liternry  criticism  had  not  been  assigned 
essMV.    lie  uses  our  tongue  with  manly     a  larger  share  in  tli-'  work, 
vigor,  and  makes  thought  at  once  elo-        The  second  volume  contains  fewer 

quent  and  mclodioua ;  but  it  b  an  inttil-  great  names,  and  less  poetry  of  the 
leotoal  fire  that  we  observe.  The  son-   highest  order.   From  the  time  of  IIO. 
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ton  there  is  a  period  of  gndnal  dedine ; 

but  the  lack  of  strength  is  almost  made 
up  by  the  ai?luence  of  beauty,  the  charm 
of  Hoiitirnont,  and  the  sparkle  of  wit. 
Drvil.  ii's  stately  music,  the  pastorals  of 
Wither,  the  songs  of  Carew,  roost  re- 
fined of  lovers,  and  of  Herrick,  steeped 
io  sentimental  Umgoor,  yet  striking  the 
British  harp  with  the  sore  hand  of  a 
Greek,  the  delicate  fancies  of  SucklinLT. 
the  manly  dignity  of  Lovelace,  the  quaint 
conceits  of  holy  George  Herbert,  and 
the  iiiu>culin(*  energ^y  of  Donne,  —  these 
are  treasures  of  which  any  people  might 
be  proud.  They  are  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  literatore  of  no  odier  na- 
tion is  so  rich  in  po^ry  of  this  ocder,  — 
not  great,  not  heroic,  not  world  famOMi 
hot  delightful  and  inexhaustible. 

In  the  third  volume  there  are  a  few 
eminent  names,  Pope,  Collins,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Burns  being 
the  chiet.  It  also  contains  a  number 
that  are  historical,  and  lor  that  reason 
demand  mentioiit  not  *  f*BW  that 
night  havo  been  advaatageoosly  omitted 
from  a  work  like  this.  For  the  mere 
pleasure  of  reading  no  one  will  take  up 
tncb  writers  of  verse  as  William  Walsh, 
Sir  f^amuel  Garth,  Allan  Ramsay,  John 
Armstrong,  William  Somerville,  Mat- 
thew Green,  John  Byrom,  Richard 
Glorer,  Mark  AkensadOy  Christopher 
Shnari,  Thomas  Warton,  and  others  that 
might  be  named.  No  one  will  read  Dr. 
Johnson's  ponderous  heroics  or  the  filth 
of  Dean  Swift  more  than  once. 

Tlie  Scotch  seem  to  be  well  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Ward's  senate,  and  there 
is  a  superfluity  of  their  Boeotian  verse. 
The  spedmens  of  Robert  Fergnsson,  lor 
instance,  most  have  been  brought  in,  we 
suppose,  as  a  kmd  of  Ollendorff's  exer> 
dscs  in  the  Northern  patois.  There  is 
no  other  reason  apparent  By  constant- 
ly referring  to  the  foot-notes  the  sense 
of  the  lines  can  be  gathered,  atui  when 
that  is  done  the  utter  absence  of  poetry 
is  manifest 

We  most  repeat  that  oar  interest  in 


the  greater  nnmber  of  eighteenth-cen^ 

nry  poets  is  purely  due  to  the  historic' 
al  continuity.  People  read  Addison's 
Blenheim  to  see  of  what  wretched 
verse  the  author  of  jierfect  prose  could 
be  guilty.  They  must  give  some  study 
to  the  rhymed  eloquence  of  Pope,  the 
royal  dwarf  who  lorded  it  over  all  the 
wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  whose  in- 
fluence  reached  ^  beyond  bis  century. 
They  will  skim  over  the  moral  plati- 
tudes of  Young,  the  Tupper  of  his  age, 
and  smile  at  their  affected  inversions, 
—  as  if  a  prose  sentence  became  poet- 
ical by  turning  it  inside  out. 

Of  the  memoirs  in  the  third  ▼olome, 
the  best,  incomparably,  is  that  of  Col- 
lins, by  Algernon  Swinburne.  It  is 
brief,  &r  too  brief,  and  it  is  itself  al- 
most a  poem.  It  is  such  .an  estimate  as 
none  but  a  poet  could  have  made,  and 
its  illu>truti(»ns,  drawn  from  the  poetic 
painters  of  modern  landscapes,  —  such 
as  Cofot  and  MOlet,— are  suggestive  of 
ideas  and  feelings  that  elude  any  direct 
expression.  This  little  essay,  so  instinct 
with  feeling  and  so  rich  in  color,  is 
in  vivid  contrast  with  the  perfunctory 
style  of  some  other  writers  in  the  same 
volume. 

Matthew  Arnold's  memoir  of  Gray  is 
one  of  the  longest,  and  is  on  the  whole 
nnsatisfsctory.  It  would  seem  that  the 
author  is  not  quite  settled  in  bis  own 
mind  as  to  the  genius  of  Gray,  and  he 
accompanies  himself  with  inharmonic 
quotations  from  all  sorts  of  people.  The 
best  parts  of  the  essay  are  those  that 
treat  of  the  varied  learning  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  poet.  Tiie  selections  in- 
clude nearly  every  poem  of  value.  Mark 
Pattison's  essay  upon  Pope  is  able  and 
decisive.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  stu- 
dent, as  it  presents  the  literary  history 
of  the  century  m  a  just  and  clear  light. 
Mr.  Ward,  the  editor,  furnishes  the  mem- 
oir of  Cowjier,  which  is  pleasant  and 
appreciative.  GoUlsiniLh  is  perhaps  too 
lightly  estimated  by  Professor  Dowden. 
Boms  is  renewed  by  an  able  writer,  Dr. 
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Service  ;  and  though,  ufior  the  match- 
less esisay  of  Curlyle,  all  other  judg- 
meott  mntit  appear  oold  And  iiuuleqiiate, 
•till  in  this  modest  introdactioii  the 
duuacter  of  the  people's  poet  and  the 
traits  of  his  genius  are  well  set  forth. 
William  Blake,  artist  and  poet,  is  sym- 
pathetically treated  by  J.  C'omyns  C'urr. 

Ah  we  come  to  the  end  we  have  u 
feeliug  of  disaiipoiutmeut,  because  the 
great  poete  who  are  still  living  are  ez- 
duded.  A  volume  of  modem  poetry  in 
which  we  do  not  find  Tenuysou,  Brown- 
ing, Swinburne,  Morris,  Uossetti,  and 
Aubrey  De  Vere  can  hardly  l>c  satisfac- 
tory to  American  readers.  Some  of 
the  best  of  uiuetecuth-ccutury  poets  are 
singing  yet  Some  of  the  dead  are  omit- 
ted that  deserve  menttmi,  and  some 
are  treated  with  oureasonahle  severity- 
Macaulay  was  not  a  groat  poet,  but  his 
Roman  ballads  are  fully  as  good  as  the 
poems  of  Praed,  or  Tcnnaiit^  or  Mrs. 
Hemans.  The  tone  in  w  hich  that  learned 
and  powerful  writer  is  mentioned  is  al- 
most oontempUble.  It  sounds  like  a 
tory  strain,  or  perhaps  is  caught  from 
the  prevailbg  but  unacknowledged  feel- 
ing of  Oxford  against  Cambridge.  Hor- 
ace Smith  was  not  a  great  poet,  either, 
but  his  Hymn  to  the  Flowers  will  lie 
remembered  after  many  of  the  minor 
poems  in  these  Tolomes  have  been  for* 
gotten* 

In  the  last  volome  the  disadvantages 

of  having  memoirs  and  estimates  by 
different  liands  are  painfully  apparent. 
The  separate  judu'im  nts  do  not  a<*cord. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  iias  much  to  say  of 
Sonthey,  whose  Oriental  temples  and 
domes  of  gilded  words  are  as  far  as  poe* 
siUe  from  {>oetic  creations.  His  Ba^ 
tie  of  Blenheim,  with  its  parrot-like  re- 
frain "  For 't  wasu  famous  victory,"  his 
quaint  address  To  a  Spider,  and  his 
Stanzas  Written  iu  My  Library  com- 
prise about  all  the  poetry  he  evw  wrote. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  presents  Lord  By- 
ron to  us  as  a  splendid  genius,  with 
some  faoltsy  to  be  snre,  and  calls  his 


Dorj  Jnan  one  of  the  great  poems  of  the 
century ;  and  tlie  dean  of  St.  Paurs, 
R.  W.  Chnreb,  properly  exalts  Words- 
worth as  the  great  philosophical  poet  of 
our  times.  That  these  vbws  are  total- 
ly discordant  it  needs  )h>  itrizumcnt  to 
show.  Between  WonKw'Mih  and  By- 
ron the  distance  is  as  gi(  :it  as  iK'tween 
(jiabriel  aud  Me]>histopheles,  —  Ik*! ween 
the  peddler  of  the  Excursion  and  By- 
ron's Lara.  Of  -  the  artide  on  Wor^ 
worth  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  weO- 
rcasoned  and  a  correct  statement  by  a 
careful  and  Hnished  writer  ;  but  it  can- 
not for  a  moment  l)e  compared  with  the 
essay  by  Lowell  upon  the  same  subject. 
Ill  Lowell's  vigorous,  allusive,  aud  ornate 
sentences  there  are  thoughts  and  imi^gea 
beyond  the  power  of  any  but  a  hi^y 
poetical  mind. 

The  characterisation  of  Coleridge,  by 
Walter  11.  Pater,  is  at  once  acute  and 
felicitous.  In  the  quality  of  pure  im- 
agination Coleridge  ranks  among  the 
first  of  poets,  and  his  psychological  stud- 
ies gave  him  a  singular  insight  into  the 
labyrinths  of  human  feeling.  All  thia 
is  olearly  reasoned  and  charmingly  ex- 
pressoil.  Thf  illustrations  of  his  imag- 
inative ])ower  cited  in  the  essay  are  ua- 
merous  aud  to  the  point. 

Landor  is  treated  by  Lord  Houghton 
(Richard  Monckton  NUlnes)  at  consider- 
able length.  Concerning  this  great  waaok 
and  great  genios  it  may  be  said  that  no 
poems  of  any  age  are  more  completely 

caviare  to  the  general  "  than  his.  They 
are  pure  as  crystals,  fine  cut  as  antit|ue 
cameos,  but  wanting  in  human  interest, 
beeaase  addressed  to  the  intelleetMl  tm^ 
nlties,  and  never  to  the  MsotimMl  iMt- 
ore. 

Matthew  Arnold's  essay  upon  Keata 
shows  the  critic  in  his  liveliest  vein. 
Tiie  biographical  portion  is  somcwliat 
discursive,  but  it  afiords  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  man;  and  in  the  critioni  eetimute 
the  jqnalities  of  his  genins  and  his  pisun 
among  England's  noblest  poets  em  nici—- 
ly  shown* 
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Thm  admiren  of  SkeUay  wfll  be 
pleased  to  notice  the  ample  space  given 
to  the  roost  ethereal,  most  poetical,  of 
poets.  The  selections  ure  admirable,  as 
is  natural  ;  for  how  could  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  taste  go  amiss  ?  The 
May,  which,  if  not  thoroughly  critical, 
u  Inad,  appfedadve,  and  interestiiig^  b 
hf  Wedeiie  W*  H*  M  jeni* 

But  it  will  be  impossihle  to  notice 
Ae  separate  articles  in  detail.  There 
it  eridence  throujrhont  of  careful  study 
and  of  a  spirit  of  fairness ;  and  if  the 
wb->le  impression  is  in  some  respects 
couiui>ing,  it  is  because  entire  uuity  is 
ispoiBble  ia  the  worlcef  so  aianyla* 
borer*.  The  focal  distance  varies  in 
Ike  eptioal  instnuneDts  of  dlffereDt  ob- 
serfwt.  In  some  few  instances  space 
sesDis  to  have  been  wasted,  as  in  the 
pages  given  to  Tliomas  Peacock  and 
T.  L.  Beddoes.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
sider pueh  verses  classic  or  even  inter- 
esting. In  other  instances  the  ditiiculty 
Appears  to  be  In  makbg  quotation  serve 
aay  fsir  purpose.  This  is  so  with  re- 
pad  to  Ml*.  Browning,  an  aothor  whose 
power  is  nndeniable,  but  not  exerted  in 
ih<ni»  single  impulses.  The  just  im- 
pre8<;ion  of  her  poetry  i*;  to  be  obtained 
only  by  continuous  reading.  Vires  ao> 
qnirit  truniio. 

On  Che  whole,  it  should  be  said  that 
^  bringing  together  of  so  many  fine 
aaA  thoo^htfal  jsssays  by  so  many  diffep> 
eat  writersy  animated  by  nmilar  high 
purposes  and  finished  with  such  literary 
art,  is  something  that  inspires  a  hearty 
admiration  for  the  intellectual  resources 
of  the  mother  country. 

We  have  reserved  our  remarks  upon 
the  Historical  lutroductiou  for  tiie  last. 
SMh  an  essay  may  be  Hkened  to  the 
porlioo  of  a  buikUng^  and  it  shoaM  be 
■pfiffopiMHe  in  every  sane  to  the  main 
■tructure.  The  author,  Matthew  An 
aold,  has  endeared  himself  to  this  gen- 
en^ion  by  his  liberal  views  and  his  jren- 
er«xis  sympathy  with  everything  tend- 
ing to  elevate  and  refine  mankind.  Uis 


mind  exhibits  in  foil  frdtion  the  effects 

wrought  by  poetry  in  a  serene^  lovely 
spirit  and  a  noble  humanity.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  in  a  work  of  cooperation  like 
this  he  should  have  a  prominent  place. 
The  historian  begins  with  the  Proven5al 
poetry,  dwells  with  some  emphasis  upon 
Ghaocerf  passes  by  Spenser  and  Shi^- 
speaie,  dismisses  Hilton  with  a  word, 
states  the  eases  of  Dryden  and  Pope^ 
glances  at  Gray,  expatiates  at  some 
length  upon  Burns  (who  is  not  an  Eng- 
lish poet),  and  then  suddenly  ends.  The 
retrospect  is  rapid  and  erratic,  and 
leaves  a  painful  sense  of  incompleteness, 
not  to  say  of  irrelevancy.  It  is  a  sor- 
vey  of  only  rare  portions  of  the  field, 
and  is  not  foonded  upon  any  philosoph- 
ical view  of  the  eras  of  development. 
We  must  add  that,  in  the  preliminary 
discussion  upon  the  vital  essence  of  po- 
etry, he  has  almost  wholly  missed  the 
mark.  A  specimen  of  verse  might  be 
accurately  described  in  the  terms  he 
employs  which  should  yet  be  destitute 
of  poetry.  The  best  statement  is  that 
in  poetry  thought  and  art  are  one." 
He  tells  OS  Uiat  poetry  "  has  a  mark,  an 
accent,  of  high  beauty  and  power."  What 
the  mark  or  accent  is  he  does  not  state.  ~ 
He  quotes  Aristotle  as  saying  that  poetry 
as  compared  with  history  is  character- 
ized by  "  higher  truth  and  a  higher 
seriousness."  To  this  truth  and  serious- 
ness, he  says,  must  be  added  the  charm 
of  *'  diction  and  movement"  When  he 
comes  to  f^ve  instances,  he  refers  rather 
pleonastically  to  Chaucer's  "  divine  liq- 
nidness  of  diction  and  divine  fluidity  of 
movement."  He  dwells  lingeringly  on 
the  line, 

'*  O  martyr  souded  in  virginitce," 

the  rhythm  of  which  is  not  superior  to 
Irandreds  that  oould  bo  quoted  from  tfie 
great  bard.  But  the  supreme  instanee 
he  gives  of  the  high  poetic  accent  is  a 
line  of  Dante,  which  he  quotes  three 
times:  — 

"In  la  sua  voluntade  ^  nostra  pace," 

If  nothing  more  can  be  said  to  show 
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the  inherent  quality  of  poetry  than  U 
set  down  in  this  Historical  Introduction, 
and  if  there  are  no  moresigDal  initanoes 
of  the  sablime  and  beaatif  ol  in  English 
vane  than  are  here  cited,  then  the  la* 
bort  of  critics  have  been  vain,  and  this 
antholon;y  is  a  \vnst»'  of  liilwr. 

The  reader,  we  think,  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  great  element  which 
Mr.  Ani<dd  has  overlooked  is  imagioa- 
tion.  Donbtless  he  has  the  limitations 
of  other  critics,  and  feels  what  he  does 
not  a(le()uately  express.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  this ;  ofhorwisc,  ptK»try  with 
him,  like  the  unviuilizeil  n-ligion  KUt- 
irized  by  St.  l^aul,  would  be  like  sound- 
ing brass  and  a  tutlding  cymbal." 

Against  these  vagae  and  disappoint- 
ing definitions  we  will  set  some  sen- 
tences from  ^Iv.  Pattison's  essay  :  "  Mil- 
ton, like  all  jifx'ts  of  the  first  on]<*r, 
kn<!W,  or  rutlu  r  felt,  that  human  action 
or  passion  is  the  only  subject  of  poetry. 
This  is  no  mere  conventional  rule,  estab- 
lished by  the  oritios  or  bj  oostom;  it 
rests  upon  the  truth  that  poetry  most 
be  the  vehicle  of  emotion.  Poetry  is 
an  address  to  the  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion, not  to  the  judgmt  nt  and  the  un- 
derstanding. The  world  and  its  cosmic- 
al  processes,  or  nature  and  aalural  scen- 
ery, are  in  themselves  onlj  objeots  of 
sdenoa.  They  beoome  matter  for  the 
poet  only  after  they  have  beoome  im- 


pregnated with  the  joys  and  distresses, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  of  man.  ...  De- 
scriptive poetry  is  in  &fl(  a  otmtradietioo 
ia  terms.  ...  To  exidbift  in  space  is 

the  privilege  of  the  arts  of  design.  P(h 
etry,  whose  instrument  is  language,  in- 
volves succession  in  time,  and  can  only 
present  that  which  comes  to  pass  under 
one  of  its  two  forms,  action  or  passion." 

**Milton  was  in  possession  of  this 
secret*  .  .  .  m  virtoe  of  the  huteosiiy 
of  hnmaa  passion  whidi  glowed  in  Us 
bosom  ;  .  .  .  the  imagery  is  there  not 
for  its  own  sake  ;  it  is  the  vehide  of  the 
personal  fceliii;;s  of  the  Man." 

"  The  Addison-Johnson  criticism, 
which  regarded  a  poem  as  made  np  ol 
images  and  propositions  in  vwse,  ooidd 
not  teach  the  truth.  So  the  poets  went 
to  work  to  describe  scenery.  And  our 
collections  are  filled  witli  verse,  didiicUc 
and  descriptive,  which,  with  many  mer- 
its of  style  and  thought,  has  no  title  to 
rank  as  poetry." 

This  sound  doctrine  and  its  oofoiD*- 
ries  should  have  been  placed  at  the  be- 
ginnuig,  and  should  have  guided  the  se- 
lections and  comments  throughout.  But, 
with  all  drawbacks,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  this  ojUectiou  of  English  poetry  is 
by  fair  the  l>est  which  has  been  made 
within  similar  limits.  The  readiqg  pab- 
lie  will  be  graftefiBl  for  sueh  care  and 
taste  as  the  work  dispkyi. 

tSrtMtUB  Bit  ^^iditnfiooim 
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Afpreciation  is  the  life-breath  of 
all  art.  Without  it  the  poet  fails  to 
sing  at  his  best,  and  the  actor  repeats 
his  text  coldly.  But  applause  in  the 
wrong  places  is  worse  than  none  at  all, 
smce  it  encoun^  bad  taste  and  medi- 
oeri^.  I  was  struck  with  the  extraor- 
dinary humor  of  the  audience  that  re- 
cently witnessed  the  fint  represeotation 


of  Daaiel  Bochat  in  Boston.   A  Boston 

audience  is  not,  as  a  rule,  enthusiastic, 
but  it  is  keenly  appreciative.  Though 
the  silence  may  be  unbroken,  the  actor 
is  assured  that  be  is  receiving  a  rare 
kind  of  intelligent  attention.  A  *^mftni 
tragedian  once  told  me  that  he  wonld 
rather  act  in  Boston  than  in  any  <ditgf  in 
the  world,  thoogh  a  less  demonsteniivn 
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mBmmwwB  not  to  Iwioiiiid uiTwhore. 
Knawliig  this,  I  wm  nther  lorpriied, 
m  the  opening  oighft  of  Serdon's  oom- 
edj,  by  the  frequent  rounds  of  applaoae 
that  greeted  the  play.  Without  plot  or 
sitaations  in  the  stage  sense,  Daniel 
Rochat  is  as  thrilling  as  a  bkillful  melo- 
drama ;  it  is  absorbingly  interesting  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last,  and  there  are 
pisnget  in  it  thmt  caonot  be  too  wenn* 
ly  applauded.  Bat  imagiiio  a  Boston 
tadioDoe  skippiag  theie  plaoee,  and  ap- 
plauding to  the  skies  the  brutally  athe- 
ifttical  vagaries  of  Daniel  Rochat !  One 
would  have  said,  A  tlieutro  full  of  athe- 
ist*!  Yet  there  was  prol):il)ly  not  a 
man  nor  a  woman  among  tlie  spectators 
who  would  not  have  been  shocked  by 
li»  diarge.  The  honora  of  the  evening 
were  divided  between  the  eynioal  and 
tttanio  Dr.  Bidache  and  the  great  ora- 
tor who  held  that  God  was  an  exploded 
idea  fit  for  children.  The  cleverness 
with  which  the  two  r6Ie$  were  sustained 
does  not  explain  the  matter,  and  no 
other  explanaiiun  offers  itself.  It  was 
simply  an  inexplicable  case  of  applause 
b  tiie  wrong  places.  Another  instanee 
o£  a  Uhe  natore,  thongh  not  so  oniioni) 
it  fomiihed  me  by  a  oonespondeot:— 
Stormy  applause  was  excited  in  ler- 
eral  of  our  large  cities  by  Signer  Cam- 
panini's  performance  in  the  tliird  act  of 
La  Favorita,  which,  however,  as  an  im- 
personation, was  a  gross  blunder.  Every- 
body who  has  seen  Campanini  in  the 
epoca  of  Carmen  most  acknowledge  the 
talent  and  power  ol  his  acting  Don 
Jos^,  which  gains  terrible  force  in  the 
explosion  of  jealousy  when  he  is  forced 
to  leave  the  gyp*iy  Carmen  among  the 
crmiruLaiidists,  after  his  rival  the  to- 
reador has  found  out  her  retreat.  The 
darkening  hue,  the  swollen  throat,  the 
busting  veins,  every  look,  tone,  modon, 
hstMy^  the  eoollict  between  the  last 
smotion  of  filial  love  and  |»ety  and  all 
the  bratal  passions;  when  the  good 
angel  momentarily  triumphs,  one  feels 
that  the  man  has  been  torn  to  pieces  in 


the  struggle,  and  will  fsU  an  easy  prey 
to  the  demons  who  are  still  waiting  to 
Sttse  him.  The  conception  was  per- 
fectly tme  to  the  character  and  the  cir* 

cumstances ;  there  was  but  one  adverse 
criticism  to  lie  made,  —  it  was  too  vio- 
lent anil  realistic  for  the  lyric  stage. 
In  the  Favorita  everything  is  different : 
the  scene,  instead  of  being  a  mountain 
pass,  is  a  palace ;  the  dramoUM  penonm 
are  a  king,  a  great  lady,  a  young  officer 
who  has  been  brooght  np  in  a  mona^ 
teiy,  grandees,  and  courtiers;  there  is 
not  even  jealousy, — only  undeception 
and  des|>air.  In  the  libretto,  which  is 
by  Scrihr,  the  >itualion  is  risky  enough, 
when  a  subject  tears  oft'  the  decoration, 
breaks  the  sword,  and  refuses  the  bride 
which  have  been  bestowed  npon  him 
by  his  soverdgn,  in  the  royal  presence 
and  full  court  Only  the  most  dignified 
and  self-restrained  bearing  renders  the 
action  dramatically  possible.  Campa- 
nini stamped,  bellowed,  flnng  Leonora 
about,  and  shook  his  lists  in  the  king's 
face.  At  his  first  gesture  the  guards 
should  have  dragged  him  out  of  sight. 
Tet  andiences  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  dapped,  shouted,  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  had  him  out  before  the  cur- 
tain two  or  three  times.  How  is  Cam- 
panini to  know  better  ? 

—  I  am  not  a  lover  of  bioirrapljy,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  1  should  enjoy  more  of 
this  literature  if  it  were  better  in  its 
kind.  Without  being  prepared  to  de- 
fine the  ideal  biography,  I  have  arrived 
at  some  notion  of  what  the  best  biogra- 
phy is  not  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
too  long;  most  Lives  are  too  long  by 
half,  or  at  least  one  third,  liiographers 
ap[)ear  to  e;row  too  fond  of  their  labor, 
and  put  in  much  of  what  w»  re  lietter 
left  out  No  incident  or  trait  is  too 
trivial  to  insert  which  in  any  real  sense 
helps  to  reveal  the  man,  but  much  of 
what  goes  to  swell  the  pages  of  the  or- 
dinary biography  is  there  only  l>ecause 
the  writer  of  it  has  fancied  that,  his  sub- 
ject being  a  great  or  notable  person, 
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nothing  tliat  ho  sai«1  or  did  rould  ho  with- 
out interest,  liionruphf^r'^  are  often  vvith- 
oat  the  sense  of  projtortion ;  they  seem 
impelled  by  a  mistaken  oonscientUMM- 
BCM  to  put  in  ererything  thej  know, 
rather  than  to  sift  and  reidft  their  mate- 
rial until  what  remains  is  of  real  valne. 
Take  the  life  of  Baroness  Bunsen :  a 
third  of  those  fat  vohimes  might  have 
been  done  away  with,  and  we  should 
know  her  equally  well.  After  learning 
that  ilie  and  her  hnsbaod  were  on  terms 
of  intimate  aoquatntaooe  with  distin- 
guishe<l  persons  of  uU  sorts,  and  having 
read  in  Madame  Bunsen's  Diary  that 
she  dined  to-day  with  this  one,  and  yes- 
terday with  that  one.  what  profit  is 
there  in  reading  pages  full  uf  the  same 
mere  brief  mention,  wlien,  as  in  many 
cases,  nothing  of  oonTcrsatioik  is  re- 
corded? 

Lives  of  literary  men  are  perhaps 
least  intercstin<;,  for  the  reasott  that  we 
already  have  the  best  of  theni  in  their 
writings ;  but  there  are  of  course  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  marked  individnali' 
lies,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  man's 
private  life  is  a  most  osefnl  supplement 
to  and  commentary  npon  his  written  vl- 
terances.  Lives  of  Shelley  and  Byron 
are  nutnerous,  but  we  hardly  feel  that 
wo  know  everything  al>out  them  yet.  I 
often  liave  a  feeling,  when  reading  mem- 
oirs, that  the  nnlortnnate  snhjeot  of 
inqiury  and  discussion  would  decidedly 
object  to  such  dissection  of  his  priyate 
self,  if  he  could  have  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  hardly  se<'nH  an  excuse  for 
taking  the  liberty  with  liini  that  he  can- 
not possibly  prevent  our  doing  so.  It 
is  a  consolation  for  being  an  entire  n<m- 
entily  that  the  world  will  not  be  con> 
oerned  to  take  possession  of  and  poll  one 
to  pieces  after  one  Is  gone,  to  ascertain 
judicially  what  manner  of  man  one  wa«?. 
Our  curiosity  may  hti  natural,  but  1  am 
not  sure  it  is  quite  justitiable,  to  know 
all  that  can  be  known  nbont  dead  notn- 
bilities.  I  suppose  there  will  be  «  Lite 
el  Geoige  Eliot  Isrtbooining,  bat  I,  lor 


myself,  am  willing  to  forego  all  the  in- 
formation it  may  <  itntain,  for  1  am  cer- 
tain that  she  would  have  intensely  dis- 
liked such  peteonal  serotby.  If  bio^ 
Tafrfnes  mnst  be  written,  however,  they 
ought  to  be  done  by  competent  hands, 
for  a  superficial  account  of  a  man  or 
woman  is  snre  to  be  an  untrue  one. 
The  friend  chosen  to  write  the  life  of 
another  because  of  his  superior  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  his  subject  inti> 
mately  may  In  reality  know  less  of  him 
than  another  man  who,  with  slighter 
familiar  aetjuaintance,  has  had  a  keener 
insight  into  the  character  before  him. 

—  Why  do  not  our  preachers  study 
oratory  ?    As  preachers,  not  pastors, 
their  business  is  to  work  a  certain  effect, 
and  all  helps  to  its  prodncUon  it  shoold 
be  a  part  of  their  education  to  learn.  I 
presume  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood 
to  mean  the  effect  of  displaying  sd^ 
and  winning  admiration   for  personal 
gifts.    "What  the  true  preacher  sleeks  to 
do  is  to  inform  the  intellect  with  Chris- 
tian truth;  to  stir  the  heart,  and  there- 
by hifloence  the  will,  of  lus  hearen. 
Half  the  sermons  annually  pireadied 
are,  so  far  as  human  in^ight  goes,  a 
waste  of  labor  and  breath.    Two  thing* 
partly  aeeoiint  for  this:  one  is  tliat  a 
majority  of  the  men  set  to  preach  are 
out  of  their  real  vocation, — good  pas- 
tors they  may  be,  but  fit  preachers  Uiey 
are  not ;  another  is  that  tliose  wf^ 
more  aptitude  fot  preadiing  do  not  yet 
understand  the  means  to  l>e  employed 
to  attain  their  object.    Being  of  a  cler- 
ical stock  myself.  T  have  become  ob- 
servant and  critical  in  this  matter.  X 
am  free  to  confess  that  most  sermoBs 
bore  me.   By  the  way,  it  is  a  very  eon* 
venient  though  not  a  seemly  ^hion  tiie 
English  have  of  walking  coolly  out  of 
cliuich  at  sermon-time,  when  di.sineline<l 
to  listen.  I  liave  seen  a  British  yeoman 
leave  his  seat  in  the  choir  of  Salisbury 
Oathedral,  and  walk  deHbeinlely  oQ^ 
with  his  spurs  clanking  over  the  mai%i> 
Amt  in  front  of'hlshi^op's  pulpit. 
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WfaiOTs  of  the  arerage  English  sermon 
matpttmm  oors,  and  perfai^  exctues  these 
■aadeaeanora.  It  is  not  the  length  of  a 

femaon  that  can  overcome  me,  provided 
it  be  of  good  quality,  but  the  incapacity 
of  the  preacher  for  his  task  often  dis- 
tre&!>ei»  and  depresses  the  soul.  How 
wmaj  a  worthy  man  prooeeds  comfort^ 
aU  J  through  hk  lifeless  disooone,  sat* 
isM  that  such  truths  as  he  has  to  vt- 
ler  most  of  themselves  cany  conviction 
home!  Sometimes  the  preacher  has 
some  couce[>tion  of  the  needs  of  human 
Daturc,  and  knows  that  the  truest  truths 
fail  to  move  when  put  before  nu  n  in  a 
dull,  dry  way  ;  perha|)s  he  does  his  best 
to  acquire  a  gooid  style,  and  raooeeds  in 
■akiag  an  aUy^written  diseonrse.  Bat 
when  he  eomes  into  his  puI|Ht  to  give  it 
to  hiti  people,  where  is  the  impression 
it  should  produce  ?  What  becomes  of 
his  ehoire  words,  his  considered  sen- 
tence->  ?  There  they  lie  uikhi  the  pai_'e 
he  holds :  he  proceeds  to  read  theui. 
Why  do  they  fail  of  any  result  ?  It  is 
for  want  c£  delivery,  of  the  oratorical 
art  of  making  mere  words  **  tell."  Ilia 
futhful  effort  goes  tor  Uttle ;  he  seems 
to  hi«  hearers  to  be  reading  something 
to  them,  as  he  i",  —  not  to  be  speaking 
to  them  from  the  heart.  All  this  was 
eienijiliHtnl  in  a  sermotj  I  heard  a  Sun- 
day or  two  n^o.  The  preacher's  thought- 
Inl,  earnest  disooorse  was  too  essay- 
like in  style,  and  full  of  those  long  sen- 
tsaeas  which  give  the  listener**  attention 
eaouse  for  wimdering;  hnt  at  the  last  he 
dropped  his  paper,  and  went  on  with  an 
extempore  addition  to  lii^  sermon,  as 
fer\-ent  as  it  was  unprt  int  diluted,  lie 
spoke  of  the  truth  of  revelation  proving 
itself  to  the  individual  oooscieiice,  of  the 
mward  witness  for  heavenly  tilings. 

**  Now,  while  my  voice  is  speaking  to 
yon,  yott  hear  another  Voice,"  he  said, 
in  an  awed  undertone.  For  a  moment 
the  congreg^ation  8eeme<l  verily  listening 
for  the  V  oice,  .so  hushed  wa>^  the  church. 
•*  Suppose  that  now,  while  I  were  speak- 
ing," the  preacher  went  ou  in  the  same 
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tone,  **  before  I  had  finished  what  I  hav« 

to  say,  the  time  .of  judgment  were^oome, 
the  roof  of  this  church  were  lifted,  and 
the  heaverjs  opened  above  you  :  you 
would  be  the  judges  of  your  own  selves, 
and  know  your  places  ou  the  right  hand 
or  ou  the  left."  Jt  was  not  the  words 
akme  that  startled  the  congregation  into 
perfect  silence,  but  the  preacher's  Toio^ 
his  look,  his  gastnre,  the  sense  that  the 
things  he  tffoke  of  were  vivid  realitiea. 
Ue  had  no  notion  of  making  an  orator- 
ical effect,  but  unconsciously  he  had 
wrought  one.  A  little  more  of  the  ora- 
tor's instinct  or  training  would  have 
made  him  stop  just  there,  without  an- 
other word ;  but  alas,  he  contmtted  for 
five  minutes  longer,  and  brought  his 
hearers  down  from  the  heavens  to  the 
ordinary  level  before  he  ceased.  A  man 
with  no  gift  for  extempore  speaking, 
and  who  is  obliged  to  write  out  his  dis- 
course in  full,  may  yet  give  it  the  air  of 
a  true  £ermo,  and  gain  all  the  advantage 
which  a  talk,  a  speech,  must  always  have 
over  anything  that  is  merely  read. 

—  It  seeau  to  me  that  in  his  wonder- 
ful Jeanne  d'Arc  picture  Le  Page  has 
committed  a  blunder.  The  spectator  of 
sensibility  likes  to  be  credited  with  some 
power  of  imagination,  and  the  imagina- 
tion leil  to  itself  is  certainly  alile  to  lur- 
uish  a  Icds  delinite,  but  luorc  powerfully 
effective,  picture  of  the  vision  that  in- 
spired  the  hero-hearted  peasant  gurl  thaa 
any  pictorial  representation  lile  thu  of 
the  mailed  woman  and  the  mourning 
shapes  attendant.  Nor  are  these  neces- 
sary in  order  to  inform  us  of  the  precise 
moment  of  her  Hie  when  we  see  her. 
The  face  tells  all.  Next  to  the  face  one 
notices  the  attitude ;  without  grace,  the 
figure  has  yet  that  fine  poise  with  which 
rustic  w<»ien  so  often  hold  themselves, 
and  the  steady  limbs,  the  fallen  hand, 
and  the  one  that  has  unconsciously 
grasped  the  tree  twig  are  in  harmony 
with  the  unbt'uutiiul  but  glorified  peas- 
ant countenance.  Kxce[)t  the  figure, 
thu  coloring  ^leeais  to  me  horribly  bad, 
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the  gnat  untrue  and  sickly  in  tone,  and 
the  foHajjfe  h:iviii<;  that  ''i>otty  distinct- 
neKM  which  real  trn  s  nevi  r  have.  Hut 
that  fuce  Ui  such  u  triumph  ui  art !  It 
it  a  pictura  one  is  not  ooDleat  to  look  at 
and  admire, — one  wants  to  own  it ;  but  I 
am  notsora  thatil  it  were  mine  I  should 
not  be  tempted  to  cut  out  the  figure,  and 
frame  it  l}y  itself  alone. 

—  1  suppose  the  world  of  literary 
people  may  Ihj  Komewhal  roughly  divid- 
ed bto  clever,  cultured,  snd  intellectual 
persons,  though  of  course  any  two,  or 
all  three,  adjecUves  may  someUmes  ap- 
ply to  one  individual.  Yet  how  com- 
moiily  the  wonls  nre  coufouinled,  and 
the  dilfereiit  terms,  which  do  express 
real  differences  of  mental  faculty,  be- 
stowed at  random,  not  only  upou  authors 
of  note  but  upon  any  man  or  woman 
supposed  to  be  given  to  books !  I  often 
think  of  a  little  story  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  when  at  school. 
The  fjirls  were  talking  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  8ome  of  them  spoke  ol  liiui  clev- 
er. Charlotte  objected  to  the  epithet, 
saying,  He  has  not  a  bit  of  tkveraUy 
In  him."  Her  comrades,  who  were  one 
and  ail  incapable  of  appreciating  the  dis- 
tinction she  drew  between  cleverness  and 
other  kinds  of  ineiitiil  power,  unanimous- 
ly pounced  ujfun  li'-r  lor  making  use  of 
such  a  seli-made,  uu-English  word  as 
'^deveralty."  Of  course  Charlotte  knew 
what  the  proper  word  was,  but  happen- 
ing  to  lose  it  at  the  moment,  in  theeagei^ 
ness  of  discussion  she  coined  a  very  good 
substitute.  P(H)ple  who  do  not  read  at 
all  find  "  literary  "  their  word  of  good 
command  for  all  those  who  know  a  little 
more  than  th^  do.  Persons  in  the  habit 
of  reading  books  of  a  good  character— 
a  commendable  habit,  whether  or  not 
they  enter  into  them  with  a  perfect  in- 
telli'rence  —  are  fond  of  the  terrapin- 
telleetual,"  which  they  generously  apply 
to  any  onewhoi>e  reading  they  know  ex- 
tends a  little  farther  or  goes  a  little  deep- 
er than  theirs.  I  have  myself  been  called 
«<  dever,"  literary,"  and  inteUeotnal," 


to  my  mingled  amusement  and  annoy- 
ance ;  the  first  adjective  being  specially 
absurd,  us,  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  words, 
1  have  ixi  a  bit  of  cleveralty  in  me.  It 
shows  how  easily  reputations  are  gained, 
even  when  they  have  been  rather  avoldp 
ed  than  sought.    Atlantic  readers  have 
perhaps  heard  of  the  lady  who  invited 
a  gentleman  to  her  house  to  "  meet  gome 
minds,"  —  the  oidy  word  she  thought 
comprehensive  enough  to  characterize 
her  select  curde  of  the  initiated  in  liter- 
ature. So  far  am  I  ftmn  being  a  mind** 
that  I  confess  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  "  intellectual  "  otdy  lately  defined 
itself  to  me,  and  that  bv  the  aid  of  anotb- 
er.    Speaking  of  a  young  lady,  not  of 
my  acquaintance,  whose  aajuirements  I 
knew  to  be  rather  uncommon,  she  hav- 
ing pursued  linguistic  studies  farther 
than  many  men  into  the  Hetoew,  San- 
skrit, Anglo-Saxon,  etc.,  I  inconsider- 
ately called  her  intellectual.    •*  No,  she 
is  not  intellectual, "  re|i!i»'d  my  friend, 
who  knew  the  vounir  iadv  loieraldv  welL 
"  What  b  she,  then  ?  "  **  A  young  wom- 
an with  a  taste  for  study,  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  an  intellectoal 
man."  "  And  an  intellectual  person  is  — 
what  ?  "    "  One  who  thinks  for  himself, 
uses  his  own  intellect  to  some  purj>08e." 
My  friend's  delinition  re<iuces  the  num- 
ber of  iu telleetual  people  considerably, 
but  no  doubt  he  is  right.   That  reading 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  cultivated 
ptfson  is  a  truth  not  generally  apparent* 
even  to  conscientious  readers  who  sup- 
pose themselves  to  be  going  through  a 
process  of  cultivation.    There  is  com- 
paratively small  pleasure  in  talking  of 
books  and  subjects  connected  with  liter- 
atnre  with  an  uncultured  person,  kiow> 
ever  he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  readiii|^  ; 
while  in  the  presence  of  cultivated  men, 
or  women  almost  the  first  won!  reveals 
that  their  reading  has  l>e»'ii  .'i^?-imilate<i 
and  become  a  part  of  their  mental  sul>- 
stanoe,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  felt  ax 
once  a  common  ground  to  move  upon,  sn 
unspoken  understanding  of  each  othoe^a 
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ygim  ol  www,  A  ebde  of  a  dosen  or 
two  of  ladieB  meet  together  for  the  dili* 
gmt  iaipioTaiient  of  their  minda,  end 
an  outsider  mtj  see  that,  so  far  M  tme 
culture  is  concerned,  the  ladies  are  no 
further  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  ho^inninir.  They  have  read 
a  nuaibt  r  of  books,  gained  considerable 
nformatioD  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
enjoyed  the  occupation  more  or  less, 
aed  yet  have  not  exercised  their  own  re- 
iectiTo  powers ;  they  hftve  paid  exchi- 
■re  attention,  porhi^a,  to  the  suhject 
matter  of  the  volumf-^.  and  noHerte<l 
the  foma,  the  purely  literary  qualities, 
which  to  the  man  of  culture  are  nearly 
as  important  as  the  bubhtance.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  literary  instinct, 
the  capacity  for  onltore^  is  laiigely  a  gift 
of  natore ;  it  may  be  entirely  svoh. 

It  is  noticeable  that  wliile  cleyerness 
and  culture,  or  culture  and  intellect,  often 
go  toirether,  it  is  rare  to  find  what  we 
call  cleverness  in  company  with  strong 
iatdlectual  power. 

—  A  carious  in&Uuice  of  the  ease  with 
which  taxation  ol  personal  property  may 
be  evaded  came  lately  under  my  notion 
in  ono  of  the  Western  States.  A  firm 
sf  capitalists  requested  a  lawyer  to  draw 
a  legal  instrument  which  would  enable 
them  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of 
l;uid,  and  bo  at  the  isaine  time  entirely 
tree  from  any  liability  lor  local  taxes  on 
the  secared  debt.  By  the  plan  he  de- 
fiaed  the  mort^^agor  shifts  his  legal  status 
ialo  that  of  tenant  for  a  term  of  years  and 
prospective  purchaser;  the  mortgagee 
shifts  bis  into  that  of  landlord  and  ven- 
dor. Tlie  money-lender  receives  a  deed 
imteri'l  of  :i  mortLn»<;e.  Tiii'^  i<  of  course 
recortie<(.  riie  borrower  re«"<  ives  a  lea-^e 
01  the  laml  at  a  yearly  rent  ecjuai  to  the 
saooal  interest  on  the  sum  received  for 
poichMe  money.  Embodied  in  the  same 
instrument  is  a  contract  for  sale,  by 
which  the  landlord  agrees  to  ooovey  the 
land  to  the  tenant  at  the  expiration  oi 
th^  lease  on  receipt  of  the  «5amo  snra  for 
viiich  he  bought  it  oi  him,  and  further 


a  danse  wh«reby  the  tenant  agrees  to 
p€y  att  tkt  taxei  assessed  on  the  prop- 
erty during  his  term.  If  there  are  any 
buildings  on  the  land  the  usual  insur- 
ance clause  may  be  inserte<].  There  is 
also  the  usual  covenant  for  repairs,  etc., 
to  be  made  by  the  tenant.  Immediate 
possession  is  given;  inched,  iho  posses- 
sion of  the  borrower  is  not  interrupted. 
The  gist  of  the  transaction  is  exactly  the 
same  as  if  money  w^  borrowed  and  a 
mortgage  given  in  security,  but  by  the 
it!;j;enious  changes  in  the  usual  legal 
phraseology  the  vexed  question  wheth- 
er the  lender  can  be  comptdled  to  p:iy 
taxes  on  the  mortga<;o  as  personal  prop- 
erty is  definitely  settled  in  the  negative. 

This  means  of  evading  the  taxation 
of  mortgages  has  t>een  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  highest  legal  talent,  and 
has  been  pronounced  safe  an  l  e(Tt;ctual. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  original 
owner  of  the  land  would  he  reluetant  to 
part  with  the  title,  but  exj>erience  proves 
that  a  man  who  is  ready  to  sign  a  mort- 
gage does  not  hesitate  to  sign  a  deed ; 
and  after  all,  his  rights  in  the  land  are 
as  secure  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
They  depend  on  the  repayment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  whether  it  is  de- 
nominated purchase  money  or  pnnci]>al. 
His  lease  and  contract  must  be  fore- 
closed before  his  "efpiity  of  redemption  ** 
is  terminated.  As  a  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  lent  on  this  form  of 
landed  security.  The  chance  of  any 
question  arising  between  two  state  gov- 
ernments is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  lia- 
bility  of  the  tenant  to  double  taxation; 
for  his  leasehold  interest  is  j)!  iinly  an 
imperfect  title  to  latnl  oti  wliii-li  the 
taxes  have  already  been  paid.  The 
capitalist  is  of  course  protectetl  by  the 
tax  receipts  from  any  claim  on  the  part 
d  the  State. 

Thus,  if  we  admit  that  mortgages  are 
rightly  subject  to  taxut  ion,  a  mere  change 
of  names,  without  the  slightest  change 
in  the  essential  relations  between  the 
borrower,  the  lender,  and  the  security, 
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zenden  them  exempt  Sndi  a  ivdSMClM 
ad  aintrdum  proTCB  the  aoimdness  of 
the  poeitioii  that  property  ought  to  be 
tuced,  not  the  evidences  of  it.  Notea, 

bonds,  raortgjiges,  stock  certificate^,  etc., 
are  in  the  l;»-t  an:ily''is  merely  docn- 
inentary  proof  tliat  st)mc  one  else  has 
your  property,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  the  possessor  has  been  ta^d  Co 
support  the  legal  machiiwrj  which  in* 
sores  him  peaoeaUe  possession  of  it. 
The  same  ingenious  legal  fictions  might 
be  applied  to  all  of  these  forms  of  per- 
sonal property.  A  note  merely  proves 
that  some  one  has  liiretl  vour  money  ;  i 
certili<-ate  of  stock  that  a  stranwr  has 
possebsiou  of  your  part  of  a  railroad. 
Why  should  they  not  pay  for  the  law 
which  defends  them,  not  yoo,  agunst 
thieves,  deadheads,  or  riotera?  At  all 
events,  two  assessments  should  not  be 
levied  on  the  same  suljject  matter.  If 
you  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  re;;aiiiiiii;  possc-^sion,  and 
then  you  pay  the  costs,  and  afterwards 
you  pay  the  taxes  on  the  property  itself, 
if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
it  If  state  Caxatbn  were  based  on  the 
**  essenUal  nature  of  things  "  ingenious 
l0gsl  subterfuges  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  avoid  it,  the  demoralizing  temptation 
to  resort  to  them  would  be  removed,  and 
the  hurden  of  supporting  our  state  es- 
tablisiimeut  would  be  more  equally  dis- 
tributed* 

—  As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
on  the  relative  position  of  married  wom- 
en us  Germany  and  in  America,  I  would 
propose  to  oiler  the  testUDOny  of  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent  German  lady.  Aft- 
er living  for  s(»me  years  in  America  she 
expressed  to  me  li>  r  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  a  married  woman  in  Amer- 
ica Was  altogether  bettor  than  in  Ger- 
many.  The  Germans  made  excellent 
lovers,  ffemMtMidk  and  tehwSrmm$ek; 


tiwy  were  excellent  in  society,  capitsl  st 
moonlight  sieges  of  windows  and  ssn> 

nades.  But  once  married,  the  former 
obsequious  lover  became  bearish  and 
careless.  This  and  mnch  more  corre- 
sponded closely  with  the  delineation 
given  hv  the  clever  Kngli'^hwoman  io 
Fraser's  Magazine,  and  afterwards  re- 
published in  a  volume. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for 
such  testimony:  the  Germans  have 
themselves  given  in  their  literature  sll 
the  evidence  requisite.  No  one  can  be 
familiar  with  the  German  nnv«-ls  of  the 
day  without  seeing  iiiflicated  on  every 
page  the  hnnuliatitig  position  accorded  to 
womeu  in  (xermany.  Take  Auerbach, 
for  example,  whose  pictures  of  life  snd 
character  in  rural  Germany  are  held  hj 
his  fellow  countrymen  to  be  most  aceu- 
rute.  His  Barfnessele  is  the  history  of 
a  girl  of  uncommon  force  of  character 
and  intellect :  the  position  which  sht-  h 
compelled  from  first  t(»  la-t  to  accept  rel- 
atively to  her  guardians,  her  lover  and 
Ids  parents,  is  one  which  no  American 
country  girl,  however  poor  and  friend 
less,  would  aooq»t  or  be  expected  to.  Is 
city  life  the  same  state  of  affairs  ai^iesn 
to  exist,  and  will  be  found  constantly 
implied  in  the  incidents  of  the  novels 
of  Ileyse,  Detlef.  Wi  riier,  Marletf,  and 
others.  Not  but  what  there  is  ranch 
married  happiness  in  Germany,  but  the 
expectations  of  the  wife  are  pitched 
lower  than  with  us :  she  is  to  do  mors 
work  and  to  be  more  submissive.  A 
German  prl  may  be  happy  as  the  irifs 
of  an  American,  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  any  American  girl  can  be 
happy  as  the  wife  of  a  Gt  rnian.  Of 
the  first-men tione<l  srtrt  of  union  I  have 
seen  instances  that  turned  out  well,  but 
have  never  either  known  or  heard  of  as 
American  girl  who  married  in  Germany 
and  did  not  regret  the  act 
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Seiemce.   Mr.  G.  P.  Brown,  in  Ui  Sewtr^u 

md  its  Danfcprs  (Chicago:  JanMn,  McClnrg  & 
C»-),  irire^  the  result  of  careful  inrettigatioiia  made 
fcr  the  pur]ioi«e  of  asocrtaioing  to  what  extent  im- 
pmper  drainage  is  responstiblc  for  sickness  in  our 
great  cities.  The  author  does  not  claim  to  have 
vritten  a  »cientific  treatise,  nor  to  have  dualt  with 
the  teclintcal  uiN.-u  iict  vi  plumbing.  HIa  little 
enar  is  }Vfl  what  it  professes  to  be,  — a  tensiblCf 
•traif^tfnrward  statement  of  the  defcetn  which  he 
foond  in  iti*-  sy<item  of  fM»weragB  ■doplrd  in  Chi- 
For  Chicago  the  reader  may  easily  substi* 
late  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  TViston.  —  D. 
Appleton  8c  Co.  have  reprintfd  Anthropologr, 
m  Introduction  to  the  8tudy  of  Man  and  Civiliza- 
tioa,  by  Edward  B.  Tylor,  D.  C.  L.  The  work, 
whit  h  aiMn  itself  to  the  cultiiri-d  readt-r  rntlicr 
than  to  the  scientist,  is  profusely  illustrated.  — 
Georjre  M.  Beard,  M.  D.,  has  furnished  a  supple- 
■Knt  tc  hi*  treatise  on  Neurasthenia,  entitled  Atuer- 
ican  NervousncM :  Its  Causes  and  its  Conse- 
qwncw.  (O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. )  —  The  Dij^posal 
of  the  Dead,  by  Edward  J.  Ik  nniiinhanj,  .\.  M.,  M. 
Dh  i»  2  plea  fur  cremation.    (Iknningham  &  (,'o.) 

Fottrf.  In  this  department  yfc  have  (JiiTKio 
■nd  Other  Poems,  hv  Stuart  Sti-rno.  the  autlior 
•f  ABf^lo  (Uuugbtou,  Mifflin  &  Co.):  A  Little 
<%ild*s  Monmnent,  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Notl  (I^n- 
dun:  r.  K  _Mii.  r.tui  &  Co.):  Tlic  Perf<.t  I>ay 
•ad  Other  Pi>em<>,  by  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  (published 
Mbacription):  and  The  Legend  of  St.  OlaTi 
tkk,  George  Houghton  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Sc 
Ool).  Each  of  these  volumes  is  entitled  to  praii^e: 
Giorgio  tor  a  certain  dramatic  strength,  and  K«>- 
d««  Noel**  Child's  Mntiiiment  for  its  delicate  versi- 
icstioB;  Miss  Coolbritb's  poems  have  here  and 
(berv  fine  lyrical  qnalitk^,  and  Mr.  Houghton's 
piel«pe><iiie  Northern  let^eml  is  well  worthy  of  Ita 
present  tasteful  resetting.  This  poem  was  orig- 
ia^ly  imblished  in  pamphlet  form  for  private  cir- 
cilition.  —  Some  one  wlio  withholds  his  name 
fma  tbe  title-page  ha«  turned  Tennyson's  |v>etn  of 
1h»  Princesa  faito  a  play.  (Lee  &  Shepard. )  Tbe 
drsmatizatioii  in  m>t  very  !>killfully  done.  Tho 
plsTwright  has  oTerluoked  several  of  the  most 
cSective  points  tn  tlie  namtirc,  and  deliberately 
eliminate*!  the  delicate  homor  of  the  poem,  'llie 
idea  of  oiakiag  a  parlor  drama  of  it  was  cbarmiiig. 

FieHom.  Tht  month  has  not  been  very  proliflc 
ia  Wiela,  bttt  ttir  Ii>t  i*  not.iM>'  ^ill('e  it  enit)rai'i-.H 
gj—gtt  Solfaakkea,  traosUted  by  Ka^^inus  B.  An- 
4himi,  from  the  None  of  Bjornstjernc  Mjiimson. 
Tfcii  foriin  :);.  iriifial  volunn-  of  the  coni|>l<  tc  c  I- 
ladfoo  of  Bjornsun's  novels  and  romance.<t  an- 
MWKSd  tome  time  ago  by  Houghton,  Htfflhl  & 
Co.  The  'ame  pul>li>lier«  have  i>.«ued  Mi-s  l*helps*9 
Friends :  A  Doet,  and  Edgar  Fawcett's  A  Gentl»- 
mtm  af  Leintra.  The  former  story,  which  hat 
Jmt  run  it-  course  in  Tlie  .\t!aiitic  Monthly,  is 
errtaio  of  a  wide  popularity  in  book  fornix  and 
•qval  good  factna  may  be  predktod  for  Mr.  Fliw- 


eeCt*s  charming  and  caustic  picture  of  New  York 
society.  —  In  Mrs.  C.ei>frrey  (.1.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.)  the  readers  of  Molly  Bawn  and  Phyllis  will 
find  something  quite  to  their  taste.  — The  Story  of 
Helen  of  Troy  (Harper  &  Brothers)  is  a  swiety 
tale,  of  rather  light  texture.  —  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  class  Hidden  Power  (G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co. ):  so 
much  fiction  is  mixed  up  With  Mr.  T.  II.  Tibbles's 
presentation  of  contcmporar}'  events  that  we  must 
needs  place  his  book  among  the  novels.  Hidden 
Power  is  a  Mnguiarly  fdieitona  title  for  a  work  of 
fiction  in  which  literary  power  is  so  completely 
hidden.  It  is  not,  however,  devoid  of  interest  or 
entertainment.  —  In  the  Annals  of  Brmikdale  an 
anonymoiu  author  draws  a  pleasant  idyllic  picture 
of  the  typical  New  England  village  of  twenty-five 
or  tiiirty  years  ago.  (.J.  B.  Lippiiu  .tt  Co.)  — 
The  American  readers  of  Hester  Stretton — and 
she  deser%*edly  has  a  great  many  readers  in  this 
couutry  —  will  warnil\  \wiiiiiiu'  tlie  re  print  of  her 
Cobwebs  and  Cablef.  (iK)dd,  Mead  &  Co.)  — The 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,  a  capital  novel  by  Walter 
Besant  and  Jnmes  Rice,  and  The  Miller's  Daughter, 
by  Annie  Beale,  are  among  tbe  latest  additions  to 
the  Franklin  S<juarc  Library.  —  The  most  striking 
tiling,'  about  Contrasts,  by  M.  R.  Grendel  ((}  P. 
Putnam's  Sous),  is  ita  tasteless  cover.  It  docs  in- 
justice to  a  really  clever  story  of  Northern  and 
Southern  life.  The  latter  half  of  the  n.>vel  is 
more  than  clever.  — The  Bev.  (ieorge  U.  liep- 
iporfh*s  little  story  la  quite  as  feeble  as  Us  affected 
title,  or  rather  it.H  lack  of  title,  would  lead  one  to 
•xpect.  (Harper  &.  Brothers).  The  author  chris- 
tens his  novelette  with  three  exclamation  points, 
and  the  production  really  is  !!!.  — MM.  .sirven 
and  Leverdier  have  fallen  victims  to  tbe  baltful 
idea  of  writing  a  sequel  to  Zola'i  Nana.  The 
Itindest  thing  that  can  V>e  said  of  these  two  c:entle- 
aien  la  that  they  have  failed  in  tbeir  attempt  to  be 
aa  ** scientific"  and  revolting  aa  Zola.  (J.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Brother-i.)  —  Happy-Oo-Lucky,  by  tlie 
author  of  Kutledge  (G.  W.  Carleton  tc  Co.).  is  an 
advance  on  some  of  the  writer's  later  novela,  bat 
is  not  so  ?ati>faetory  as  the  -tnry  l»y  whieh  she 
first  attracted  ber  public.  —  Tbe  Count's  Secret, 
translated  from  the  lurid  French  of  ^rnile  (tabo- 
riau  (Estes  &  Lauriat),  A  Nihilist  Princess,  also  a 
tramlatioD  from  the  French  (Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.),  and  Among  the  Hills,  by  E.  F.  Poynter,  the 
author  of  My  Little  I.ady  and  otlu  r  eliamiing 
tales  of  l^gliab  life  (Hvury  Uolt  St  Co.),  complete 
onr  list. 

J.ili  rultirf .  IIarper'«  C;.e!op;i  lia  of  Briti-Ii 
and  American  Poetry,  edited  by  the  late  Epes  Sar- 
gent, is  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand pages  in  douMe  eolitnins,  neatly  printed  and 
admirably  adapted  for  iLs  purpose.  Errors  of  taste 
and  judgment  are  hievitable  in  compilation  on  so 
grand  a  scale:  the  pre-ent  work  contains  as  few 
mistakes  as  any  poetical  anthology  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  In  the  matter  of  selection,  the 
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editora  of  ( y<  loptrdiM  of  tlilt  kind  osnanT  folloir 

in  e«ch  otln  i  s  fiH.t.-tt'ii«,  likf  Indiana  on  a  war- 
path. Mr.  hargeat  wii>«iy  •truck  out  a  course  for 
Uouelf,  or  at  least  fought  to  do  m.  In  most  in- 

staniTs  h«>  pivc<*  us  not  only  frc-h  -i  lci  tiini",  J>ut 
wiectiuos  quite  wa  excellent  u  the  tiuie-honorcil 
"  tpectnwns.**  —  The  littla  folk*  wUl  hail  with  de- 
liicht  Mr*.  AMiv  Sago  Rithanl»on*s  Stories  fn)m 
old  English  I'ootry.  The  slorifs  are  from  t'liau- 
eor,  Speniter,  John  Lyiy,  Robert  Green,  and  Sbake- 
si>carc.  (Iluughtiin,  Mifflin  it  (  o.  i  —  t  harlf*  S<Tib- 
n^'tS  Soil-  li;i\f  ;--!ii-il  \\w  liftli  v.  imac  of  Max 
MuIIit'k  ("lii|>>  from  n  (•••nnan  Workshop,  —  a 
work  whose  inten-^t  and  valiM  are  inadeqnmteljr 
expre»M.'4l  l<y  tlic  title. 

History  ami  Bimjraphy.  The  Corri'spondeiice 
of  Prince  TaUei'raod  and  King  Lonia  XVilL  dur- 
ing the  Congren  of  Vfeona  has  been  issned  in  ono 
handMjntc  and  marvfUiU!<ly  low-priced  volume  by 
Charleii  8cribner's  Soiu.  The  work,  which  is  ex- 
cellently primed  on  f;nod  papier,  is  fomlthed  with 
acarrfully  prepared  biographical  and  goopraphical 
index,  and  rells  at  one  dollar.  The  Corrcspoud- 
enoe  also  appwin  in  the  Franklin  Square  LilMvty, 

aii>l  in  ;i  .vith  iiliti  .ii  :it  «i'Vciity-flvc  Cflit.i. 
(Harper  6c  Urother».;  —  Fowler  and  Wells  have 
iaaoed  the  fim  vohuae  of  The  ffittorjr  of  Woman'a 
Suffrage,  edit.  il  \\\  F.lizalM-tli  C.  Stanton,  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  and  Matilda  .1.  Gage.  The  work  is 
to  he  complete  in  two  Tolumej«,  the  fir^t  of  which 
contains  over  t  ight  hundred  closely-printt'd  pages, 
and  i^  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  ou  steel. 
—  Kdgar  Quinet.  his  luirly  Life  and  Writings,  by 
Kiohard  Heath  (Houghton,  Mitliin  &  Co.),  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  English  and  I-'oreign  Philo- 
•opbieal  Library.  It  is  an  ex]Mi.Hition  of  (juiiit  t's 
writing*  rather  than  a  narrative  of  liis  life,  though 
the  opening  |M>rtion  of  the  book  \»  rich  in  delight- 
ful biographical  studi<  llie  deep  interest  taken 
in  Quinet  and  hia  literary  career  is  shown  by  the 
fMt  that  the  first  edition  of  thie  work  is  alrcndy  ont 
of  print. — An  iiit>  rt  ^tiiig  biograi>hiraI  "^ki-fch  of 
Count  Agif-nor  de  (Ja^pahn,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Thomas  Borel,  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
conies  to  us  from  th*'  prc'*"  i>f  Ti.  1*.  I'utnain'*  Sons. 
A  work  of  more  immediate  interest,  however,  is 
General  Howard's  account  of  Nez  Perce  Joseph. 
(Lse  it  Slx  pard.)  The  rights  and  wrong-*  of  tlie 
Chief  Jo^<  ph  and  the  circumstances  attending  his 
pursuit  and  capture  are  matters  that  bare  been 
imt^rfectly  understood  by  the  public  at  large,  and 
evidently  not  understood  at  all  by  several  of  those 
criii<^  who  have  been  most  sev<  re  on  General 
Howard's  action  in  the  case. — If  the  Lost  Cause 
were  not  quite  dead,  Mr.  Davis's  historr  of  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederacy,  in  t\>o  {(onder- 
ouB  volumes,  would  deal  it  a  deadly  blow.  (U. 
Appleton  &  Co.)  — Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin&CSo. 
huve  added  to  their  Popular  Library  BofWOU  Mid 
Johuson  and  The  Kev.  Rowland  Hill. 

Tht/oHo^eal  and  RtHgiotu.  We  have  to  record 
three  very  ini|K>rtant  works:  The  IN  jnddic  of 
God,  an  Institute  of  Theolog}*,  by  Eiiaha  Mul- 
fwd,  LL.  D.;  The  Theistic  Alignment,  by  the 
late  Prnf'  -  sor  IKman :  and  Tlic  Cmspel  of  the 
KesurrecLion,  by  James  Morris  Whiton,  i'b.  D. 


(Houghton,  MifRIn  ft  Oo.)^In  The  Story  of  the 

Manoscnpts  (D.  I/  ihrop  ft  Oo.) Mr.  Verrill  has 
undertaken  to  give  a  po|mlar  Mooaat  of  the  man* 
uieript  histovy  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Kew  Te»' 

tament.  He  traces  the  pf  ^Viable  origin  and  de- 
struction of  the  original  documents,  the  copies  and 
their  dietributioo,  the  diseovery  of  the  loadiac 
manuscripta,  and  the  M  ork  done  by  scholars  in  ed- 
iting them.  Hia  work  is  executed  in  a  spirit  of 
affertiooate  interest,  and  he  writes  con  avutr*.  — 
It  ha-  111  '  >iine  nearly  in>p<»*»ible  to  keep  the  run 
of  the  \ariou-  edition^  "f  the  revised  New  Testa- 
ment, llie  latest  and  in  several  respects  the  raont 
satisfactory  edition  is  the  Comparative  Edition. 
(Porter  &  Cuatea.)  This  work  embrac«s  the  au- 
thorised version,  known  as  King  James's,  and  the 
new  revised  version  arranged  in  parallel  oolnmna 
for  comparison  and  reference.  It  u  printed  wi^ 
large,  clear-faced  ty|>e  on  ]>aper  of  good  ^wli^p; 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  liave  issued  an  AmerkMi 
reprint,  which  they  state  is  an  accurate  and  exact 
rei'roduction  of  the  Oxford  edition.  Still  another 
comes  from  Me&sn.  Harper  ^  liruthcrs.  In  this 
edition  the  readings  and  readeringt  of  certain  paa- 
sagp«  preferred  by  the  Amerkaa  Conmittoe  are 
printed  as  foot-notes. 

EdiMtHum  mmd  Teat  Asofts.  In  the  eeries  of 
School  Bidletin  publication*  (Symcuse:  V.  W. 
bardecn)  there  have  bten  published  A  Short  His- 
tory of  Education,  a  reprint  of  the  article  Educa- 
tion from  the  Encvclopiedia  Kritannica;  the  little 
b4»ok  is  eclited,  \>ith  conviilerable  apparatus,  by 
Prof.  W.  11.  PayiM  ,  ..f  I  niversity  of  MichigM; 
also  DeGraiTs  Pocket  Pronunciation  Book,  eoil> 
taining  three  thousand  words  of  diflicnit  pronun- 
ciittiiiM.  —  The  publication  of  a  manual.  How  to 
I  e  Wood- Working  Tools  (Ginn  &  Heath),  is  an 
agreeable  intimation  of  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  introduction  of  technological  studie^  into 
elementary  education.  —  In  the  Chautauqua  Lan- 
guage Series  (A.  S.  Bamee  ft  Co.)  there  appean 
a  Second  German  Book  after  the  Natural  or  Pe^ta- 
lozzian  Method  for  Schools  and  Home  Instructioa, 
by  James  H.  Wonnan.  It  is  meant  for  be^aaen 
in  German,  but  it  voern*  to  W  a'sumcd  that  the 
beginners  are  children,  the  pictorial  explanalioaa 
having  little  other  valne.— Mr.  Rolfe  In  liisedi> 
tionof  Sliake.-peare  has  reached  Coriolnnu*.  (Har- 
pers.)  In  his  jirefacc  he  recognizes  Mr.  Uuds4.>a, 
whose  edition  comes  into  OOmpaTison  With  fais, 
and  although  his  thrusts  are  good-natured  we  su-%- 
pcct  this  is  tlie  mild  l>eginiiing  of  a  controversy. 
Mr.  Hudson  may  talk  back. 

Critidtm.  The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle,  by  Ed- 
win D.  Mead,  is  a  very  thoughtful  examinatioa  of 
tiuU  great  writer's  career,  purpo'e.  and  influence. 
The  voice  of  this  book  is  in  a  different  key  frcMn 
that  of  the  voices  now  contending  over  the  nnltecky 

ReniiniiOenees  :u)d  their  injudiLi-ius  editor.  TtMl 
point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Mead  looks  at  tli« 
author  of  Sartor  Besartus  Is  indicated  by  tbeqvtot»- 

tion  from  rmer^-ni  wlii'  h  li^^uren  nr.  the  t1y-lcj»f  : 
"Carlyle  has,  be«t  of  all  men  iu  England,  k.e|»t 
tflo  BUiily  atdtode  in  hie  time.  .  .  .  His  mnttn 

of  opinion  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  this 
merit,  iu  my  judgment."  (Uoughtou,  MiMn&  Oo«) 
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IV. 

The  noxt  morning  Grace  was  sitting 
beside  her  patient,  with  whom  she  had 
spent  the  nighL  It  was  possibly  Mrs. 
V^ond'a  spiritual  touglineBB  wMch 
sftilad  her,  for  she  did  not  seem  mueh 
the  worse  for  her  adyentare :  she  had  a 
little  fcvi  r,  and  she  was  slightly  hoarser; 
bat  she  had  (lied  none  of  the  deaths 
that  she  jirojected  during  the  watches 
of  the  niLrht,  and  for  which  she  had 
chastened  the  spirit  of  her  physician  by 
Ae  repeated  assurance  that  she  lorgaye 
hsr  ererything,  and  George  Uaynard 
eferything,  and  hoped  that  they  would 
be  good  to  her  poor  little  Bella.  She 
had  die  child  brought  from  its  crib  to 
her  own  VhI.  and  moaned  over  it ;  but 
with  the  return  of  day  and  the  duties 
of  life  she  appeared  to  feel  that  she 
bad  carried  her  forgiveness  far  enough, 
lod  was  again  mnembering  her  injuries 
Sfpmst  Grace,  as  she  lay  in  her  mom- 
lag  gown  on  the  lounge  which  had  been 
brought  in  for  her  from  the  pailor. 

Yes,  Grace,  I  shall  always  say,  if  I 
bad  dic<l  —  and  T  may  die  vet  —  that  I 
did  n't  wish  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Libby, 
and  that  I  went  purely  to  please  you. 
You  forced  me  to  go.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  jou  did  it ;  for  1  don't  sup- 
pose yon  wanted  to  UU  ns,  whateTer 
yon  did." 


Grace  could  not  lift  her  beml.  She 
bowed  it  over  the  little  girl  whom  she 
bad  on  her  knee,  and  who  was  playing 
with  the  pin  at  her  throat,  iu  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  all  that  was  said. 
But  she  had  really  followed  it,  with 
glimpses  of  intelligence,  as  children  do^ 
and  now  at  this  negative  accusal  she 
lifted  her  band,  and  suddenly  struck 
Grace  a  stinging  blow  on  the  cheek. 

Mrs.  INfaynard  sj)rang  from  her 
lounge.  '*  Why,  Bella  !  you  worthless 
little  wretch !  "  She  caught  her  from 
Grace's  knee,  and  shook  her  violently. 
Then,  casting  the  culprit  from  her  at 
random,  she  flung  horself  down  agmn 
in  a  fit  of  coughing,  while  the  child  fled 
to  Grace  for  consolaUon,  and,  wildly 
sobbing,  buried  her  face  in  the  lap  of 
her  injured  friend. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  about 
that  child !  "  cried  Mrs.  Maynard.  She 
has  George  Maynard s  temper  right 
over  again.  I  feel  dreadfully,  Grace  I  ** 
Oh,  never  mind  it,"  said  Grace,  fond- 
ling the  child,  and  half  addressing  it. 
"  I  suppose  Bella  thought  I  had  been 
unkind  to  her  mother." 

"  That  *8  just  it !  "  exclainud  Louise. 
"  When  you 've  been  kindness  itself  ! 
Don't  I  owe  everything  to  you  ?  I 
should  n't  be  alive  at  tliis  moment  if 
it  were  not  for  your  treatment.  Oh, 
Grace!"  She  bepm  to  cough  again;  the 
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paroxysm  increased  in  vehemence.  She 
caijuht  her  bandkorchief  from  her  lips ; 
it  WHS  spotted  with  blood.  She  sjtrang 
to  her  feet,  and  regarded  it  with  im- 
pertooal  tteniiMM.  **Kow,*'  she  taid, 

I  am  side,  and  I  want  a  doeUrt " 

**  A  doctor,"  Grace  meekly  echoed. 

**Te8.  I  can't  be  trifled  with  anj 
longer.    I  want  a  man  doctor  !  " 

Grace  bad  looktxl  at  the  handkerchief. 
*'  Very  well,"  she  said  with  coldness. 
<*I  thall  sot  tUnd  in  your  way  of  call- 
ing  another  phytidan.  But  if  it  will 
oonaole  you,  I  can  tell  yon  that  the  blood 
on  yoor  handkerchief  means  nothing 
worth  speaking  of.  "Whom  shall  I  send 
for?"  she  asked,  turning  to  go  out  of 
the  room.  "  I  wish  to  be  your  friend 
still,  and  1  will  do  anything  I  can  to 
help  you,** 

*•  Oh,  Grace  Breen  I  Is  lAof  the  way 
you  talk  to  me  ? "  whimpered  Mrs. 
Biaynard.  "You  know  that  I  don't 
mean  to  give  you  up.  I  *m  not  a  stone; 
I  have  some  feeling.  I  did  n't  intend 
to  dismiss  you,  but  I  thought  perhaps 
yon  would  like  to  have  a  consultation 
about  it  I  shonld  think  it  was  time  to 
have  a  oonsnltation,  should  n*t  you  ?  Of 
oonrse,  I 'm  not  alarmed,  but  I  know  it's 
getting  serious,  and  I 'm  afraid  that  your 
medicine  is  n't  active  enough.  That 's 
it ;  it 's  perfectly  good  medicine,  but  it 
b  n't  actiye.  They 've  all  been  saying 
that  I  ought  to  have  sometUng  a^ve. 
Why  not  fry  the  whisky  with  the  white- 
.pine  chips  in  it?  I'm  sure  it*s  indi- 
cated." In  her  long  course  of  medica- 
tion fihc  had  picked  up  certain  profes- 
Pionul  plirases,  which  she  used  with 
amui»iug  beriouaness.  "  It  would  be  actr 
ve,  at  any  rate." 

Grace  did  not  reply.  Aa  she  stood 
smoothing  the  head  of  the  little  girl,  who 
had  followed  her  to  the  door,  and  now 
leaned  against  her,  hiding  her  tearful 
face  in  Grace's  dress,  she  said,  I  don't 
know  of  any  homoeopathic  physician 
in  this  neighborhood.  I  don't  believe 
there's  one  nearer  than  Bosfanii  and  I 


should  make  myself  ridiculous  in  flailing 
one  so  far  for  a  consultation.  But  I 'm 
quite  willing  you  shouhl  call  one,  and  I 
will  send  for  you  at  once." 

*'And  would  n't  yon  consult  iHtib 
hhn,  after  he  came  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  It  would  be  abeurd." 
I  should  n't  like  to  have  a  doctor 
come  all  the  way  from  Boston,"  mused 
Mrs.  Maynard,  sinking  on  the  lounge 
again.  "  There  must  be  a  doctor  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  can't  be  so  healthy 
as  llktf/" 

(*There 'a  an  allopalhic  phyridaa  at 
Gorbitant,"  said  Grace,  passively.  A 
very  good  one,  I  believe,"  she  added. 

"Oh.  xcell,  then!"  cried  Mrs.  May- 
nard, with  immense  relief.  Consult 
with  him!'* 

xl *V6  told  you,  Louise,  that  I  would 
not  consult  with  aaybo^.  And  I  c»> 
taittly  would  n't  consult  with  a  phydh 
cUn  whose  ideas  and  principles  I  knew 
nothing  about" 

"  Why,  but  Grace  !  "  Mrs.  Maynard 
expostulated.  "  Is  n't  tliat  rather  prejo- 
dioed  ?  "  She  began  to  take  an  impar- 
tial interest  in  Grace's  pontion,  and  fell 
into  an  argumentative  tone.  "If  two 
heads  are  better  than  one,  —  and  every* 
body  says  they  are,  —  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  consistently  refuse  to  talk  with 
another  physician." 

"  I  can't  explain  to  you,  Louise,"  said 
Grace.   '*But  you  can  call  Dr.  l£al-' 
bridge,  if  yoo  iHsh.  That  will  be  tlia 
right  way  for  you  todo>  if  you  have  lost 
confide  lice  in  me." 

**  I  have  n't  lost  confidence  in  vou, 
Grace.    I  don't  see  liow  you  can  talk 
so.    You  can  give  me  bread  pills,  i£  yoa 
liko,  or  otir  pills,  and  I  will  take  tbeaay 
gladly.  I  believe  in  you  periectty.  Bmfc 
I  do  think  that  in  a  matter  of  thia  land, 
where  my  health,  and  perhaps  my  life» 
is  concerned,  I  ought  to  have  n.  little 
say.    I  don't  ask  you  to  give  up  your 
principles,  and  I  don't  dream  of  giving 
you  up,  and  yet  you  won't — juat  to 
please  mol— ezohaoge  a  four  woidi 
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vifch  another  doctor  about  my  oase^ 

merely  l)ecause  he  *■  allopathic.  X 
shoald  call  it  bigotry,  and  I  don't  see 
bow  you  can  call  it  anything  else." 
There  was  a  sound  of  voices  at  the  door 
ouuide,  and  she  called  cheerily,  '*  Come 
in,  Mr.  Libby,  —  come  in  I  There 's 
aobody  but  Gnee,  here,"  alio  added,  aa 
tiM  yooBg  floao  tentatively  opened  the 
dooTy  and  looked  in.  He  wore  an  even- 
iag  dress,  even  to  the  white  cravat,  and 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  crush  hat :  there 
was  somethini;  anomalous  in  his  ap- 
pearance, beyond  the  phenomenal  char- 
acter of  his  costume,  and  he  blushed 
consciously  as  he  bowed  to  Grace,  and 
then  at  ber  notion  shook  hands  with 
her.  Mra.  Ifaynard  did  not  gi^  her* 
asU  the  fal%ne  of  riaing;  ahe  atretehed 
her  hand  to  him  from  the  lounge,  and 
be  took  it  withoat  the  joy  which  he  had 
shown  when  Grace  made  him  the  same 
advance.  "  How  very  swell  you  look  ! 
Going  to  an  evening  party  this  morn- 
ing ? "  she  cried ;  and  after  she  had 
gtren  him  a  aeoond  glanoe  of  greater 
intensity,  *<Why,  what  in  the  world 
Aot  come  over  yon  ?  "  Itwaathedrem 
which  Mr.  Libby  wore.  He  was  a 
young  fellow  far  too  well  made,  and 
carried  himself  too  alertly,  to  look  as  if 
any  clothes  misHtte<l  him  ;  his  person 
gave  their  good  cut  elegance,  but  he 
had  the  effect  of  having  fallen  away  in 
diem.  Why,  yon  look  aa  if  yon  had 
keen  aide  a  month] "  Mra.  Maynard  in* 
tarpreted* 

The  yomg  man  smreyed  himself 
with  a  downwanl  glance.  "  They  're 
Johnson's,"  he  explained.  "  He  had 
them  sent  down  for  u  hop  at  the  Long 
Beach  House,  and  sent  over  for  them. 
I  had  nothing  bat  my  camping  flannels, 
and  they  hare  n't  been  got  into  ahape 
ye^  ainoe  yeateiday.  I  wanted  to  come 
over  and  aee  how  yon  were." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Maynanl.  "  I  never  thought  of  you  ! 
How  in  the  world  did  you  get  to  your 
camp?" 


« I  walked." 

«  In  all  that  rain  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  had  been  pretty  well  sprink- 
led, already.  It  was  n't  a  question  of 
wt't  and  dry;  it  was  a  question  of  wet 
and  wet.    I  was  going  off  bareheaded, 

—  I  lost  my  hat  in  the  water,  you  know, 

—  bnt  your  man,  here,  hailed  me  round 
the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  lent  me 
one.  I've  been  taking  np  coUectiona 
of  clothes  ever  since." 

Mr.  Libby  spoke  lightly,  and  with  a 
cry  of  "  Barlow's  hat !  "  Mrs.  Maynard  « 
went  off  in  a  shriek  of  laughter ;  but 
a  deep  distress  kept  Grace  silent.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  lacking 
not  only  in  thonghtfnlneaa,  bnt  in  com* 
mon  humanity,  in  snllering  him  to  walk 
away  aereral  milea  in  the  rain,  withoat 
making  an  offer  to  keep  him  and  have 
him  provided  for  in  the  house.  She  ro> 
membered  now  her  bewildered  impres- 
sion that  he  was  without  a  hat  when  he 
clinihed  the  stairs  and  hel{)ed  her  to  the 
house }  she  recalled  the  fact  that  she 
had  thmat  him  on  to  the  danger  he  had 
escaped,  and  her  heart  was  melted  with 
grief  and  shame.  Mr.  Libby  "  —  she 
began,  going  np  to  him,  and  drooping 
before  him  in  an  attitude  which  simply 
.iiid  frankly  expressed  the  contrition  she 
felt;  but  she  could  not  continue.  Mrs. 
Maynard's  laugh  broke  into  the  usual 
cough,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak 
ahe  seiaed  the  word. 

Wdl,  there,  now;  we  can  leaTO  it 
to  Bfr.  Libby.  It  'a  the  principle  of  the 
thing  that  I  look  at.  And  I  want  to 
see  how  it  strikes  him.  I  want  to  know, 
Mr.  Libby,  if  you  were  a  doctor," —  he 
looked  at  (Trace,  and  Hushed,  —  "  and  a 
person  was  very  sick,  and  wanted  you 
to  consult  with  another  doctor,  whether 
yon  would  let  the  mere  fact  that  yon 
had  n't  been  introduced  hare  any  wdght 
with  yon  \  **  The  young  man  ailently 
appealed  to  Grace,  who  darkened  an* 
grily,  and  before  he  coald  speak  Mrs. 
Maynard  interposed.  "No,  no,  you 
shan't  ask  her.   I  want  your  opinion. 
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It 's  just  an  abstract  question."  She 
nrrouiited  for  thia  iib  with  a  wiuk  «( 

Qmve. 

**  Realljr/'  he  said,  "  it 's  rather  for- 
mldablAi  I*f6  never  been  n  loetor  of 
nny  kind." 

^Ohyyee^weknowlbut!"  leidlfn. 
HajDard.  *<  But  you  ere  new,  end  now 
woukl  you  do  it  ?  " 

If  the  other  fellow  knew  more,  I 
would." 

"  But  if  you  thought  he  did  n't  ?  * 

'*Tben  I  wouldn't.  Whet  ere  yon 
trying  to  get  et,  Mrs.  Heynerd?  I'm 
not  going  to  enfwer  eny  more  of  your 
questions*" 

"  Yes,  —  one  more.   Don't  you  think 
it's  a  doctor's  place  to  get  his  patient 
well  any  way  he  can  ?  ** 
"Why,  of  course  !  " 

"There,  Greee!  It's  jnst  exeetly 
the  seme  cese.  And  ninety-nine  oat  of 
a  hundred  wonld  decide  egdnst  you 
every  time." 

Libby  turned  towards  Grace  in  con- 
fu?:ion.  "  Miss  Breen  —  T  did  ii't  un- 
derstand—  1  don't  presume  to  meddle 
in  anything—-  You're  mt  idr,  Mrs. 
Maymud !  I  liave  n't  got  any  o]^km 
on  the  snh^et,  Miss  Broen ;  I  liave  n't, 
indeed!" 

"  Oh,  you  can't  back  out,  now  I  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Maynard,  joyously.  **  You 
've  said  it." 

"And  you're  quite  right,  Mr.  Lib- 
by,** said  Grace  haughtily.  She  bade 
liim  good'^noming ;  but  he  followed  her 
from  the  room,  and  left  Mrs.  Maynard 
to  her  triumph. 

*•  Miss  Breen  —  Do  let  me  speak  to 
you,  please  !  Upon  my  word  and  hon- 
or, I  did  n't  know  what  she  was  driving 
at ;  I  did  n't,  indeed !  It 's  pretty  rough 
on  me,  for  I  never  dreamt  of  setting 
myself  ap  as  a  jndge  fA  yonr  a&ira.  I 
know  you  're  right,  whatever  yon  tlnnk ; 
and  I  take  it  all  back ;  it  wiis  got  out  of 
me  by  fraud,  any  way.  And  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  not  calling  you  Doctor  —  if 
you  waul  me  to  do  it ;  the  other  comes 
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more  natural ;  but  I  wish  to  recognire 
you  in  the  way  you  prefer,  for  I  do  feel 
most  reB|>eclful  —  reverent  "  — 

He  was  so  very  earnest  and  so  really 
troobled,  and  hb  stumbled  aboat  ao  for 
the  riglit  wovd,  and  hit  upon  tlie  wrong 
one  with  such  nnfidling  disaster,  that 
she  must  have  been  snperhuman  not  to 
laugh.  Her  laughing  seemed  to  relieve 
him  even  more  than  her  hearty  speech. 
**  Call  me  how  you  like,  Mr.  Libby.  I 
don't  insist  upon  anything,  with  you ; 
bat  I  b^eve  I  prefer  lOss  "Bxm^** 

«Toa'revery Undl  JfissBreenik 
is^  then.  And  you  11  forgive  my  siding 
against  you  ?  "  he  demanded  radiantly. 

Don't  speak  of  that  again^  please. 
I  *ve  nothing  to  forgive  you." 

They  walked  dowu-stairs  and  out  on 
the  piasxa.  Barlow  stood  befora  the 
stqw,  holding  by  the  hit  a  fine  bay  mar% 
who  twitched  her  head  round  a  Uttle  at 
the  sound  of  Libby's  voice,  and  gave 
him  a  look.  lie  parsed  without  notic- 
ing the  horse.  *'  1  'm  glad  to  find  Mrs. 
Maynard  bO  well.  With  that  cold  of 
hers,  hanging  on  so  long,  1  didu't  know 
but  she'd  be  in  an  awfid  state  this 
morning." 

^^Tes,"  said  Grsoe,  "it's  a  aunea- 
Ions  escape." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  sent  over  to  New 
Leyden  for  niy  team,  yesterday.  I  did 
n't  know  how  things  might  turn  out,  an«l 
you  're  so  far  from  a  lemon,  here,  that 
I  thought  I  might  be  useful  in  going  erw 
rands." 

Grace  tomed  her  head,  and  glanced 

at  the  equipage.  "  Is  that  your  team  ?  ** 
'*  Yt  >,"  said  the  young  fellow,  with  a 

smile  of  suj)pres.scd  pride. 

*'  What  an  exquisite  creature !  "  said 

the  girl. 

"JkfCtAibX**  Ih^  both  faced  about, 
and  stood  looking  at  the  mare  and.  tlm 

light,  shining  open  buggy  behind  her. 

The  sunshine  had  the  after-storm  glis- 
ter;  the  air  was  hri:«k,  and  the  l>reoze 
blew  balm  from  the  heart  of  the  jjine 
forest.    '*  ALiss  Breeu,"  he  broke  qxxX^ 
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^  I  icisA  yon 'd  take  a  little  clash  through 
the  wootU  with  me.  I  *ve  got  a  broad- 
track  buggy,  that 's  just  right  for  these 
roods.  I  don't  suppose  it 's  the  thing  at 
aQ  to  tmk  yon,  on  such  •hort  aoquaiut- 
wood,  but  I  wiiib  yoa  would  1  I  know 
joa'd  enjoy  ill  Come!" 

His  joyous  urgenoe  gKve  her  a  strange 
thrilL  She  had  long  ceased  to  imagine 
herself  the  possible  subject  of  what 
joung  ladies  call  attentions,  and  she  did 
Dot  think  uf  herself  in  that  way  now. 
There  was  something  in  the  frank,  eager 
boyishness  of  the  invitation  that  fasci- 
a^ed  her,  and  the  sanny  fiioe  turned  so 
kopefoUj  ufoa  Iter  had  ita  amnttng  el» 
oquenoe.  She  looked  about  the  place 
with  an  anxiety  of  which  she  was  inif 
mediately  ashame<l :  all  the  laflies  were 
out  of  sight,  and  probably  at  |he  foot  of 
the  cliff. 

Don't  say  UO)  Miss  Breenj"  pleaded 
Ae  gay  voice. 

The  aaswer  seemed  to  oome  ol  itselt 
"Oh,  thank  jw,  yes,  I  shoold  Ijke  to 

^  Good  ! "  ho  oxdaimed,  and  the  word 
which  riveted  her  oonsent  made  her  re» 
ooU. 

But  not  this  morning.  Some  other 
day.  1  —  1  —  I  want  to  think  about 
Hrs.  Maynard.  I  —  ought  n't  to  leave 
her.  Ezense  ipe,  this  mofningy  Jlr. 
libby." 

"  Why,  of  course^"  he  tried  to  say 
with  onaltered  gayety,  but  a  note  of 
disappointment  made  Itself  felt.  "  Do 
yon  think  she 's  going  to  l>e  worse  ?  " 

*♦  No,  1  don't  tliink  she  is.  But "  — 
She  paused,  and  waited  a  space  before 
she  oontinued.  I 'm  afraid  I  can't  be 
ef  vae  to  her  any  longer.  She  has  lost 
eooddanee  Inme-*  It 's  important  she 
shoold  trust  her  physician."  Libby 
Uaahed,a8  he  always  did  when  required 
to  recognize  Grace  in  her  professional 
quality.  "  It 's  niorf  a  matter  of  nerves 
thaii  aiiythu)!,'  «'!>*-.  and  if  she  does  n't 
believe  iii  me  1  can  t  do  her  any  good." 

'^Tes,  I  can  understand  that,"  said 


the  young  raan,  with  gentle  sympathy  ; 
and  slie  felt,  somehow,  that  he  delicately 
refrained  from  auy  leading  or  prompt- 
iug  comment. 

**  She  has  been  urging  me  to  have  a 
eonsttltation  with  some  dootor  about  her 
ease,  and  I— it  would  be  ridioolous! " 

"  Tlien  I  would  n't  do  it ! "  said  Mr. 
Libby.  "  You  know  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter what  she  wants  than  she  does.  You 
had  better  make  her  do  what  you  say." 

"  I  did  n't  mean  to  burden  you  witli 
my  affairs,"  said  Grace,  "but  1  wished 
to  explain  her  motive  in  speaking  to  you 
as  she  did."  After  she  had  said  this,  it 
seemed  to  her  rather  weak,  and  she  oould 
not  think  of  anything  else  that  would 
strengthen  it.  The  young  man  might 
think  that  she  had  asked  advice  of  him. 
She  began  to  resent  his  telling  her  to 
make  Mrs.  Maynard  do  what  she  said. 
She  was  about  to  add  something  to  snub 
him,  when  she  recollected  that  it  was 
her  own  willfulness  which  had  precipi* 
tated  the  present  situation,  and  she  huni> 
Ued  herself. 

"  She  will  probably  change  her  mind," 
said  Libby.  "  She  would  if  you  could 
let  her  carry  her  point,"  he  added,  with 
a  light  esteem  for  Mrs.  I^Iaynard,  wliich 
set  him  wrong  again  in  Grace's  eyes  : 
he  had  no  business  to  speak  so  to  her. 

Very  likely,'*  she  said,  in  stiff  with* 
drawal  from  aO  terms  of  confidence  ooo> 
oeming  Mrs.  Maynard.  She  did  not  add 
anything  more,  and  she  meant  that  the 
young  fellow  should  perceive  that  his  aOr 
dieuce  was  at  an  end.  He  did  not  ap- 
parently resent  it.  but  she  fancied  him 
hurt  in  his  acquiescence. 

She  went  back  to  her  patient,  whom 
she  found  languid  and  disposed  to  sleep 
after  the  recent  excitement,  and  she  left 
her  agmn,  taking  little  Bella  with  her. 
ISIrs.  Maynard  slept  long,  but  woke  none 
the  better  for  her  nap.  Towards  even- 
ing she  grew  feverish,  and  her  fever 
mounted  as  the  night  fell.  She  was 
restless  and  wakeful,  and  between  her 
dreamy  dozes  she  was  incessant  in  her 
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hints  for  a  consultation  to  Grace,  who 
passed  the  night  in  her  room,  and 
watcho'l  every  change  for  the  worse 
with  a  St.']  f- licensing  heart  The  impend- 
ing trouble  was  in  that  indeterminate 
phate  which  must  give  the  pbysidan  hii 
most  anxious  monientB»  and  tliis  inezpe- 
riflDoed  ^1,  whose  Imowledge  was  all 
to  be  applied,  and  who  had  hardly  ai^ 
mod  yet  at  that  dismaying  stage  when 
a  young  physician  finds  all  the  results 
at  war  with  all  the  precepts,  began  to 
realize  the  awfulness  of  her  responsibil- 
ity, i^he  bad  always  thought  of  saving 
lii^  and  not  of  losing  It 

V. 

By  morning  Grace  was  as  nervous 
and  anxious  as  her  patient,  who  had  mo- 
mentarily the  advantarje  of  her  in  hav- 
ing fallen  asleep.  She  went  stealthily 
out,  and  walked  the  length  of  the  piazza, 
bathing  her  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the 
tea,  cool  and  dim  under  a  douded  sky. 
At  the  corner  next  the  kitchen  she  en- 
count  crcd  Barlow,  who,  having  kindled 
the  fire  for  the  cook,  had  spent  a  mo- 
ment of  leisure  in  killing  some  chickens 
at  the  barn  ;  he  appeared  with  a  cluster 
of  his  victims  in  his  hand,  but  at  sight 
of  Grace  he  considerately  put  them  be- 
hind him. 

She  had  not  noticed  them.  "Mr. 
Barlow,"  she  said,  "how  £tr  is  it  to 
Corbitant  ?  " 

Barlow  slouched  into  a  conversational 
posture,  easily  rt'sting  on  his  raised  hip 
the  back  of  the  hand  in  which  he  held 
the  chickens.  "  Well,  it  *s  accordin'  to 
who  you  ask.  Some  says  six  mile,  and 
real  dever  folks  makes  it  about  four 
and  a  quarter." 

•*  I  ask  yoa,"  persisted  Grace. 

"  Well,  the  last  time  I  was  there,  I 
thought  it  was  about  sixty.  'Most  froze 
my  fingers  goiti'  round  the  point.  'N* 
all  1  was  afraid  of  was  gettiu'  there  too 
sooD.    Tell  you,  a  lee  shore  ain't  a 


pleasant  neighbor  in  a  regular  old  north- 
easter. 'F  you  go  by  land,  I  guess  it 's 
about  ten  mile  round  through  the  woods. 
Want  to  send  for  Dr.  Mulbridge?  I 
thought  mebbe  "  — 

"  No,  DO ! "  said  Grace.  She  turned 
back  into  the  house,  and  then  she  csme 
running  out  again;  but  by  this  time 
Barlow  had  gone  into  the  Icitchen,  where 
she  heard  him  telling  the  cook  that  these 
were  the  last  of  the  dommyneckers.  At 
breakfast  several  of  the  ladies  came  and 
asked  after  Mrs.  Mavnnrd.  whose  rest- 
less  night  they  had  somehow  htaid  of. 
When  she  came  out  of  the  dining-room 
Miss  Gleasooi  waylaid  her  in  the  halL 

^Dr.  Breen,"  she  said  in  a  repressed 
tumult,  I  hope  you  won't  give  way. 
For  woman's  sake,  I  hope  you  won't! 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  not  to  give  way. 
I 'm  sure  Mrs.  Mayuard  is  as  well  off 
in  your  hands  as  she  can  be.  If  I  did 
n't  think  so,  I  should  be  the  last  to  ad- 
vise your  being  firm ;  but,  feeling  as  I 
do,  I  do  advise  it  most  strongly.  Every- 
thing depends  on  it" 

"  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean,  BGss 
Gleason,"  said  Grace. 

"  I 'm  glad  it  has  n't  come  to  you  yet- 
If  it  was  a  question  of  mere  professional 
pride,  I  should  say.  By  all  means,  call 
him  at  once.  But  I  feel  that  a  great 
deal  more  is  involved.  If  you  yield,  you 
make  it  harder  for  other  womea  to  help 
themselves  hereafter,  and  you  oonfim 
such  people  as  these  in  their  distrust  of 
female  physicians.  Looking  at  it  in  a 
large  way,  I  almost  feel  that  it  would 
be  l)elter  for  her  to  die  than  for  you  to 
give  up  ;  and  feeling  as  I  do  "  — 

"  Are  you  talking  of  Mrs.  Mayuard  ?  *• 
asked  Grace. 

"They  are  all  saying  that  you  ought 
to  give  up  the  case  to  Dr.  Mulbridge. 
But  I  hope  you  won't.  I  shouldn't 
blame  you  for  eallmg  in  another  female 
physician  "  — 

"Thank  yon,"  answered  Grace. 
"  Tliere  is  no  danger  of  her  dying,  liut 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  too  mauy 
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female  physkaaiit  already.  In  this 
ImMe  1  aboiild  think  it  better  to  call  a 
■an."  She  left  the  barb  to  rankle  in 
Hiia  Gkaaoo's  breast,  and  followed  her 
mother  to  her  room,  who  avenged  Miaa 
Gleasoii  by  a  series  of  inquisitional  tor- 
tures, ending  with  the  hope  that,  what- 
CTcr  she  did,  Grace  would  not  have  that 
silly  creature's  blood  on  her  hands.  The 
girl  opened  her  lips  to  attempt  aome  an- 
twer  to  this  nnansweraUe  aspiration, 
wbeo  the  im wonted  loand  of  wheels  on 
the  rood  without  caught  her  ear. 

"What  is  that,  Gfaoe?"  demanded 
her  mother,  as  if  Graoe  were  guilty  of 
the  lioi^e. 

•*Mr.  Libby,"  answered  Gracej  rising. 

**  lias  he  como  for  you  ?  ** 

dtm*!  know.   Bat  I  am  going 
iown  to  see  hhn." 

Ai  nght  of  the  yooag  man's  fsoe, 
Grace  felt  her  heart  lighten.  He  had 
jamped  from  his  boggji  and  was  stand* 
hig  at  his  smiling  ease  on  the  piazza 
steps,  looking  about  as  if  for  some  one, 
and  he  brightened  joyfully  at  her  cora- 
iog.  He  took  her  hand  with  eager 
frieadliaess,  and  at  her  impulse  began  to 
move  away  to  the  end  ol  the  piassa  with 
her.  The  ladies  had  not  yet  descended 
to  the  beach ;  apparently  their  interest 
in  Dr.  Breen's  patient  kept  them. 

*•  How  is  Mrs.  Maynard,  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  he  aj^ked  ;  and  she  answered,  as 
they  got  bctyond  earshot, — 

•»  Kot  better,  I 'm  afraid." 

*'0h,  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  young 
man.  <«Then  yon  won't  be  aUe  to 
drive  with  me,  this  morning  ?  I  hope 
aba  is  n't  seriously  wone  ?  "  he  added, 
recorring  to  Mrs.  Maynard  at  the  sight 
of  the  trouble  in  Grace's  face. 

I  shall  ask  to  drive  with  you,"  she 
returned.  Mr.  Libby,  do  you  know 
where  Corbitant  is  ?  " 

-Oh,  yes." 

*  iUid  will  yon  drive  me  there  ?  " 
«Why,  certamlyl"  he  ei3ed,in  po- 

Bte  wonder. 

••Thank  yon."    She  turned  half 


nmnd,  and  cast  a  woman's  look  at  the 
other  wooien.  **  I  shall  be  ready  in 
-half  an  honr.  Will  you  go  away,  and 

come  back  then?  Not  sooner." 

"  Anything  you  please^  Miss  Breen," 
he  said,  laughing  in  his  mystificatiim. 
"  In  thirty  minutes,  or  thirty  days." 

They  went  back  to  the  ste[)s,  and  he 
mounted  his  buggy.  She  sat  dowu,  and 
taking  some  work  from  her  pocket,  bent 
her  head  over  it.  Atfirst  she  was  pale, 
and  then  she  grew  red.  But  these  fluo* 
tuations  of  color  could  not  keep  her 
spectators  long;  one  by  one  they  dis- 
persed and  descended  the  cliiT ;  and  when 
she  rose  to  go  for  her  hat  the  last  had 
vanished,  with  a  longing  look  at  her. 
It  was  Miss  Gleosou. 

Giraoe  briefly  announoad  her  purpose 
to  her  mother,  who  said,  I  hope  you 
are  notdmng  anything  impulsive  s"  and 
she  answered,  "  No,  I  had  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  it  last  night." 

!Mr.  Libby  had  not  yet  returned  when 
she  went  back  to  the  piazza,  and  she 
walked  out  on  the  road  by  which  ho 
must  arrive.  She  had  not  to  walk  far. 
He  drew  in  8i|^  before  she  bad  gone  a 
quarter  of  a  overdriving  rapidly.  ''Am 
I  late  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  and  pulling 
up  at  the  roadside,  with  well-subdued 
astonishment  at  encountering  her. 

**  Oh,  no ;  not  that  I  know."  She 
mounted  to  the  seat,  and  they  drove  off 
in  a  silence  which  endured  for  a  long 
time.  If  Libby  had  been  as  vain  as 
he  seemed  light,  he  most  have  found  it 
emelly  unflattering,  for  it  ignored  his 
presence  and  even  his  existence.  She 
broke  the  silence  at  last  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  as  frankly  sad  as  if  she  had 
been  quite  alone,  but  she  returned  to 
consciousness  of  him  in  it.  "  JSIr.  Lihby, 
you  must  think  it  is  very  strange  for  me 
to  ask  you  to  drive  me  to  Corbitaut  with- 
out troubling  myself  to  tell  you  niy  er- 
rand." 

*'  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I 'm  glad  to  be  of  use  on  any  terms. 
It  isn't  often  that  one  geU  the  chance." 
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<*I  ftm  going  to  aee  Dr.  Mulbridge,'' 
die  begftOy  and  then  stopped  so  long 
that  he  perceived  she  widied  him  to 

say  something. 
He  said,  "  Yes  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  thouirlit  this  moniin<x  that 
I  should  give  Mrs.  Maynard's  csla^  up 
to  him.  I  tfaould  n't  be  at  all  troubled 
It  teemiBgtogive  it  op  under  a  pmnon 
of  opinion,  thoogfa  I  shonld  not  gjve  it 
up  for  that.  Of  coarse,"  she  ezphdned, 
"  you  don't  know  that  all  those  women 
have  been  Rayini:  that  I  ought  to  call 
in  Dr.  MulUridge.  It's  one  of  tiiose 
things,"  she  added  bitterly,  "  that  make 
It  lo  i^ieaMnt  for  a  woman  to  tiy  to 
help  women."  He  mede  a  little  mur- 
mur of  condolence,  and  she  realised  that 
she  had  thrown  herself  on  his  sympathy, 
when  she  thought  she  had  been  merely 
thinking  aloud.  "  What  1  mean  is  that 
he  is  a  man  of  experience  and  reputa- 
tion, and  could  probebly  be  of  more  use 
to  her  than  I,  for  she  would  tnut  him 
moie.  But  I  have  known  her  along 
time,  and  I  understand  her  tempera* 
ment  and  her  character,  which  goes 
for  ft  go«^l  deal  in  such  matters,  —  and  I 
have  concluded  not  to  give  up  the  case. 
I  wish  to  meet  Dr.  Mulbridge,  however, 
and  ask  him  to  aee  her  in  ooatultation 
with  me.  That  is  all,"  iheended  rather 
haughtily,  as  if  she  had  been  dramatiz- 
ing the  fact  to  Dr.  Mulbridge  in  hor 
own  mind. 

"  I  should  think  that  would  be  the 
right  thing,"  said  Libby,  bimply,  with 
uncalled-for  approval ;  but  he  left  this 
dangerous  ground  abruptly.  *'As  you 
say,  character  goes  for  a  great  deal,  in 
these  things.  I 've  seen  Mrs.  Maynard 
at  the  point  of  death  before.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  she  does  n't  die.  If  you  have 
known  her  a  lung  time,  you  know  what 
I  mean.  She  likes  to  share  her  suffer- 
ings with  her  friends.  I  *Te  seen  poor 
oU  Maynard"  — 

"  Mr.  Libby ! "  Grace  broke  hi.  "  You 
may  speak  of  Mr.  Maynard  as  you  Iik*\ 
bat  I  cannot  allow  your  disrespectful- 


nest  to  Mrs.  Maynard.  It's  shoekii^ 
Yon  had  no  r%bt  to  be  thehr  friend,  if 
you  felt  towai4  then  as  you  seem  to 
have  done." 

"  Why,  there  was  no  harm  in  them. 
I  liked  theml"  explained  the  young 
man. 

"  People  have  no  right  to  like  those 
they  don't  respect! " 
Libby  looked  as  if  this  were  rather  n 

new  and  droll  idea,  hot  he  seemed  not 

to  object  to  her  tutoring  him.  Well,** 
he  said,  "  as  far  as  Mrs.  Maynanl  was 
concerned.  I  don't  know  that  I  liked 
her  any  more  than  I  respected  her." 

Grace  ought  to  have  frowned  at  this^ 
but  slie  had  to  diedc  a  smfle  in  order  to 
say  graTely,  **  I  know  she  is  disagree** 
ble  at  times.  And  she  likes  to  share 
her  sufferings  with  others,  as  you  say. 
But  her  husband  was  fully  entitled  to 
any  share  of  them  that  he  may  have 
borne.  If  he  bad  been  kinder  to  her, 
she  would  n't  be  what  and  where  she  in 
now." 

Kinder  to  her !  "  Libby  exdahned. 

He 's  the  kindest  fellow  in  the  world  I 
Now,  Miss  Breen,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"  I  hope  Mrs.  Maynard  n't  been 
talking  against  her  husband  to  you  ?  " 

<*Is  it  poanUe,"  demanded  Graoe^ 

that  you  don't  know  they  're  sepaimted, 
and  that  she  'a  going  to  take  stepa  for 
divorce  ?  *' 

«  A  divorce?  Nol  What  in  the  wodd 
for  ?  " 

'*  I  never  talk  gossip.    I  thought  of 
course  she  had  told  you  " 

**8he  never  told  me  a  word  I  SIm 
was  ashamed  to  do  it  I  She  knows  th«t 

I  know  ^Maynard  was  the  best  hus^baisA 
in  the  world  to  her.    All  she  told  me 
was  that  he  was  out  on  his  ranch,  and 
she  had  come  on  hero  for  her  health. 
It's  some  ridiculous  littlu  thiug  that  no 
reasonable  woman  would  have  dresunt 
of  caring  for.  It 's  one  of  her  caprieea* 
It 's  her  own  fickleness.   She 's  tired  of 
him,  —  or  thinks  she  is,  —  and  tlim4  *» 
all  about  it.  Miss  Breen,  I  beg  yon 
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won't  beliafe  aajthiog  agunst  May- 

laxtl!" 

I  don't  understand,"  faltered  Grace, 
a.?toni>hed  at  hig  fervor,  and  the  light  it 
c»st  upon  her  first  doubts  of  him.  "  Of 
tome,  I  onlj  know  the  diiir  from  her 
nporl^  aad  I  iMTen't  oaMemed  mjtelf 
k  it»  eseept  as  it  aSeotod  bar  haalth. 
Aod  I  don't  wish  to  misjudge  him.  And 
I  like  joar— defending  him,"  she  taid« 
though  it  instantly  seemed  a  patronizing 
thing  to  have  said.  "  But  I  could  n't 
withhold  my  sympathy  where  I  believed 
there  had  been  neglect  and  systematic 
Mkindnewti  and  flnaUj  desertioo." 

«  Oh,  /  know  Mn.  Majnaid ;  I  know 
h«  kind  of  talk.  I  *ve  seen  IfnTnaid's 
aai^ct  and  nnkindness,  and  I  know 
jmt  what  his  desertion  would  be.  If 
be  *8  left  her,  it 's  because  she  wantetl 
him  to  leave  her;  he  did  it  to  humor 
her,  to  please  her.  I  shall  have  a  talk 
with  Mrs.  Maynard,  when  we  get  back." 

''I'm afioud  I ean't  aUov  it  at  praa- 
antp*  aaid  Gfaoe,  ^verj  ■erioody.  <*8be 
ii  wane  taKbij*  Otherwiteliboiddn't 
be  IpKring  yon  thii  trouble." 

"Oh,  it 's  no  trouble**  — 

"  But  I 'm  fjlad  — ■  I  *m  glad  we  *ve 
had  this  undersLandiug. .  I 'm  very  glad. 
It  makes  mo  think  worse  of  m J  self  and 
belter  of  —  others." 

libby  gave  a  iang^  And  yon  like 
that?  Ton  Ve  easilj  pleaaad." 

She  remained  gniTe.  I  ongbt  to  be 
able  to  tell  yon  what  I  mean.  But  it 
b  n't  possible  —  now.  Will  you  let  me 
hes  your  panlon  ? "  she  niged»  with  in^ 

poilive  earnestness. 

**  "W  hy.  yes,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
^  And  not  ask  me  why  ?  " 
•<  Gertainly." 

•^Tbankyon.  Yet,"  she  added  baati- 
Ijf  •*  she  is  so  moch  worse  that  some  one 

ef  greater  esperienoe  than  I  must  sec 

her,  and  I  hare  made  up  my  mind.  Dr. 
Mulbridgo  may  refuse  to  consult  with 
me.  I  know  v«.-ry  well  that  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  women  physicians,  and 
I  couldn't  especially  blame  him  for 


sharing  it  I  have  thought  it  all  over. 
If  he  refuses,  T  shall  know  what  to  do." 
She  had  ceased  to  address  Libby,  who 
respected  her  soliloquy.  He  drove  on 
rapidly  over  the  soft  road,  where  the 
wheels  made  no  sound,  and  the  track 
wanderad  with  apparent  aimlemnem 
throogb  the  interminable  woods  of  yovag 
oak  and  pine.  The  low  trees  were  full 
of  the  sunshine,  and  dappled  them  with 
shadow  as  they  daslu-d  along  ;  the  fresh, 
green  ferns  springing  from  the  brown 
carpet  of  the  jjine-needles  were  as  if 
painted  against  iu  The  breath  of  the 
pines  was  heavier  for  the  leoent  inin» 
and  the  woody  smell  of  the  oaks  waa 
pungent  where  the  lialsam  failed.  Th^ 
met  no  one,  but  the  solitude  did  not 
make  itself  felt  through  her  preoccupa- 
tion. From  time  to  time  she  dropped  a 
word  or  two,  but  for  the  most  she  was 
silent,  and  he  did  not  attenijit  to  lead. 
By  and  by  they  came  to  an  opener  place, 
where  thwe  were  many  red  fieldJiUia 
tiltmg  in  the  wind. 

"Wonid  yon  like  aome  of  thQee?" 
he  asked,  pulling  np. 

"  I  should,  very  much,"  she  answered, 
glad  of  the  sight  of  the  gay  things.  But 
when  he  had  gathered  her  a  bunch  of 
the  flowers  she  looked  down  at  them  iu 
her  lap,  and  said,  It 's  silly  iu  me  to 
be  earing  for  lilies  at  snob  a  time,  and  I 
should  make  an  unAmmble  impremion 
on  Dr.  Molbridge  if  he  saw  me  with 
them.  But  I  shall  risk  their  effect  on 
him.  He  may  think  I  have  been  bota- 
nizing." 

"  Unless  you  tell  him  you  haven't," 
the  young  man  suggested. 
I  need  n't  do  that." 

**  I  don't  think  any  one  fim  would  do 
it" 

She  colored  a  little  at  the  tribute  to 
her  candor,  and  it  pleased  her,  though  it 
had  just  pleased  her  as  much  to  forget 
that  she  was  not  like  any  other  young 
girl  who  might  Ihj  simply  and  irresiKJusi- 
bly  happy  in  flowers  gathered  for  her 
by  a  young  man.      /  wont  tell  him, 
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^ther ! "  she  cried,  willing  to  grasp  the 
fleetiiii;  oinotion  again  ;  but  it  was  gone, 
and  only  a  little  residue  of  sad  coosciouft- 
ness  reuuuDed. 

The  woodi  g^ve  way  on  tSAet  dde  of 
the  road,  which  b^gaa  to  be  a  TiUago 
street,  doping  and  Bhelving  down  to- 
ward the  curve  of  a  quiet  bay.  The 
neat  weather-gi-ay  dwellings,  shingled  to 
the  grnnnd  and  brightened  with  door- 
yard  tluwcrs  and  creepers,  straggled  off 
into  the  boat-houses  and  fishing-huts  on 
the  shore,  and  the  village  seemed  to  get 
afloat  at  hst  in  the  aloopa  and  aehoon- 
era  riding  in  the  harbor,  whoM  amooth 
plane  kmc  lilgher  to  the  eye  than  the 
town  itseU  The  salt  and  the  sand  were 
everywhere,  hot  though  there  had  been 
no  positive  prosperity  in  Corbitant  for 
a  generation,  the  place  had  an  impreg- 
nable neatness,  which  delied  dec;iy ;  if 
there  liad  been  a  dog  in  the  street, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  atick  to 
throw  at  him. 

One  of  the  better,  bnt  not  the  best,  of 
the  village  houses,  which  did  not  differ 
from  the  others  in  any  essential  partic- 
ular, and  which  stood  flu'^h  upOn  the 
street,  bore  a  door-plate  with  the  name 
Dr.  Kufus  Mulbridge,  and  Libby  drew 
up  in  front  of  it  without  having  had  to 
aiarm  the  village  with  inquiries*  Grace 
forbade  his  help  in  dismounting,  and 
ran  to  the  door,  where  she  rang  one  of 
those  bells  which  sharply  respond  at  the 
back  of  the  panel  to  the  turn  of  a  crank 
in  front ;  she  observed,  in  a  difference  of 
paint,  that  this  mwlern  improvement  had 
displaced  an  old-fashioned  knocker.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  tall  and  striking- 
ly handsome  old  woman,  whose  Uadi 
eyes  still  kept  their  keen  li^t  under  her 
white  hair,  and  whose  dress  showed  none 
of  the  incongruity  which  was  offensive  in 
tlie  door-bell :  it  was  in  the  perfection 
of  an  antiquated  taste,  which,  however, 
came  just  short  of  characterizing  it  with 
gen  tie  womanliness. 

"  Is  Dr.  Mulbridge  at  home  ?  "  asked 
Grace. 


"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  a  certain 
hesitation,  and  holding  the  door  ajar. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said 
Grace,  mouutiug  to  the  threshold. 

it  important?"  asked  the  elder 
woman. 

«  Quite,"  replied  Grace,  with  an  m> 
cent  at  once  of  surprise  and  decision. 

*^  You  may  come  in,"  said  the  other 
reluctantly,  and  she  opened  a  door  into 
a  room  at  the  side  of  the  hall. 

"  You  may  give  Dr.  Mulbridge  my 
card,  if  you  please,"  said  Grace,  before 
she  tnined  to  go  into  this  room,  and  the 
other  took  it,  and  left  her  to  find  aehsir 
for  herself.  It  was  a  country  doctoi's 
office,  with  the  usual  country  doctor's 
supply  of  drugs  on  a  shelf,  but  very 
much  more  than  the  country  doctor's 
usual  library  :  the  standard  works  were 
there,  and  there  were  also  the  principal 
periodicals  aud  the  latest  treatises  of 
note  in  the  medicsl  world.  In  a  long 
upright  case,  like  that  of  an  old  hall 
dock,  was  the  anatomy  of  one  who  had 
long  done  with  time;  a  laryngoseopo 
and  some  other  professional  apparatus 
of  constant  utility  lay  uj>on  the  leaf  of 
the  doctor's  desk.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  room  wliich  did  not  sugge-«t  his 
profession,  except  the  sword  and  the 
Spurs  which  hung  upon  the  wall  oppo- 
site where  Grace  sat  beside  one  of  the 
front  windows.  She  spent  her  tune  in 
study  of  the  room  and  its  appointments, 
and  in  now  and  then  glancing  out  at 
Mr.  Libby,  who  sat  statuesquely  patient 
in  the  buggy.  His  profile  cut  against 
the  sky  wjis  blameless  ;  and  a  humor- 
ous shrewdness  which  showed  in  the 
wrinkle  at  his  eye  and  in  the  droop  of 
his  yellow  mustache  gave  its  r^golari^ 
life  and  charm.  It  occurred  to  her  that 
if  Dr.  JNfulbridge  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Libby  before  he  saw  her,  or  before  she 
could  explain  that  she  had  got  one  of 
the  jrentlemen  at  the  hotel  —  slit-  re- 
solved  upon  this  prevarication  —  to  drive 
her  to  Corbitant  in  default  of  another 
conveyance,  he  would  have  bis  impre*- 
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•ions  and  Us  oonjeetnres,  which  doabt- 
lew  the  banch  of  lilies  in  her  hand 
would  do  their  part  to  stimulate.  She 
■abmitted  to  this  possibility,  and  waited 
for  his  coming,  which  began  to  seem  un- 
reasonably delayed.  The  door  opened 
at  last,  and  a  tall,  powerfully  framed 
■wn  of  thir^^^ftt  or  forty,  dreesed  in 
HI  in-fitting  toit  of  gmy  Gbnadn  homo- 
q>iin,  apfieared.  He  moved  with  a  slow* 
pondering  step^  and  carried  his  shaggy 
head  bent  downwards  from  shoulders 
slightly  roundedv  His  dark  beard  wa^ 
alrea«ly  grizzled,  and  she  saw  that  his 
mustache  was  burnt  and  turned  tawuy 
at  points  by  smoking,  of  which  habit 
kk  pggsence  gnvo  slido  evideooe  to  nn- 
otker  sense.  He  held  Grace's  card  in 
kb  band,  and  ho  loolced  at  her,  as  ho 
advanced,  oat  of  gray  eyes  that,  if  not 
lyin pathetic,  were  perfectly  intelligent, 
and  that  at  once  sought  to  divine  and 
clasb  her.  She  perceived  that  he  took  in 
the  Ulies  and  her  coming  color ;  she  felt 
that  he  noted  her  figure  and  her  dress. 

She  half  niae  in  response  to  his  ques- 
tfaning  bow,  and  he  motioned  her  to 
her  seat  again.  "  I  had  to  keep  you 
waiting,"  he  said.  I  was  ap  all  night 
with  a  patient,  and  I  was  asleep  when 
my  mother  called  me."  He  stopped 
here,  and  definitively  waited  for  her  to 
b^u. 

8ha  did  not  find  this  easy,  as  he  took 
n  dudr  in  front  ol  her,  and  sat  looking 
atendfly  in  her  faoe.  ''I'm  lony  to 
hnvo  disturbed  you  "  — 

'*Oh,  not  at  all,"  he  intermpted. 
"  The  rule  is  to  disturb  a  doctor." 

**  I  m«'an,"  she  began  again,  that  I 
am  not  i>ure  that  X  am  justified  in  dis- 
turbing you." 

Ho  waited  a  littlo  while  for  her  to  go 
on,  and  then  he  laid,  "Well,  lei  os 
besur.** 

"  I  wish  to  consult  with  yoo,"  she 
broke  oot,  and  again  she  came  to  a  sud- 
den pause  ;  and  as  she  looked  into  his 
vigilant  fa<:«,  in  which  she  was  not  sure 
there  wa«  not  a  hovering  derision,  she 


ooold  not  eontinne.  She  felt  that  she 
ought  to  gather  courage  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  started,  or  done  anything 
positively  disagreeable  when  she  had 
asked  for  a  consultation  ;  but  she  could 
not,  and  it  did  not  avail  her  to  retiect 
that  she  was  rendering  herself  liable  to 
all  conceivable  misconstniction,  —  that 
she  was  behaving  ehildishly,  with  every 
appearanee  of  bdiaving  goiltily. 

He  came  to  her  aid  again,  in  a  blunt 
fashion,  neither  kind  nor  unkind,  but 
simply  common  sense.  ^What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  repealed. 

**Yes.  What  are  the  symptoms.^ 
Where  and  how  are  yon  sksk  ?  " 

I  am  not  sickl "  she  cried.  They 
stared  at  each  other  in  reciprocal  amase- 
ment  and  mystifieatiou. 

Then  excuse  me  if  X  ask  you  what 
you  wish  me  to  do !  '* 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Grace,  realizing  his  nat- 
ural error,  with  a  flush.  ^'  It  is  u't  in 
regard  to  myself  that  I  wish  to  oon- 
solt  with  yon.  It's  another  person  — 
a  friend"  — 

Well,"  said  Dr.  Mulbridge,  laogh- 
ing  with  the  impatience  of  a  physici.ia 
used  to  making  short  cuts  through  the 
elaborate  and  reluctant  statements  of 
ladies  seeking  advice,  ''what  is  the 
matter  with  your  friend  ?  " 

She  has  been  an  invalid  for  some 
time,"  replied  Qraoe.  The  Uiugh,  which 
had  its  edge  of  patronage  and  conceit, 
stnog  her  into  self-possession  again,  and 
she  briefly  gave  the  points  of  Mrs.  May- 
nard's  case,  with  the  recent  accident  and 
the  symptoms  developeil  during  the 
night.  He  listened  attentively,  ticultling 
his  head  at  times,  and  now  and  then 
glancing  sharply  at  her,  as  one  might  at 
a  snrprisingly  intelligent  child. 

I  most  see  her,"  he  said  decidedly, 
when  she  eaoM  to  an  end.  I  will  see 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  1  will  come 
over  to  Jocelyn's  this  afternoon, —as 
soon  as  I  can  get  my  dinner,  in  fact." 

There  was  such  a  tone  of  di«^p^iMal  in 
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liis  words  tliat  she  rose,  and  ho  jirompt- 
ly  fi»ll(»\Vfd  her  exiiniiile.  Slio  .stood 
hebiuiiiig  u  momeuu  Theu,  "  1  don't 
know  whether  yen  udenlood  Chat  I 
with  merely  to  eonmlt  with  700,"  ahe 
nid ;  « that  I  don*!  with  to  relioqolsh 
the  case  to  you  "  — 

"  Keliiujui.sh  the  case  —  consult**  — 
Dr.  Mulbrid<»e  8ture<l  at  her.  "  No,  I 
don't  underHtand.  AVliat  do  you  mean 
by  not  relinquishing  the  caae  ?  If  there 
ia  acme  one  elae  in  attendeaoe  *'  — - 

/  am  in  attendanee,"  aaid  the  pri 
firmly.   **I  am  Mra.  Majnaid'a  phyai* 

ciaii." 

"  Yon  ?    Physician  "  — 

"If  you  have  looked  at  my  cartl  "  — 
she  began,  wiili  indignant  severity. 

He  gave  m  aorl  of  ro«r  of  amoaaraenl 
and  apology,  and  then  he  atared  at 
her  again  with  much  of  the  intereat  of 
a  natural i.st  in  an  extraordinary  ipeel* 
men.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  ei- 
clainu'd.  "  I  did  nt  look  at  it  ;  "  but  he 
now  (lid  so,  where  he  held  it  crumpled 
in  the  palm  of  hia  left  hand.  **My 
mother  aaid  it  waa  a  young  lady,  and 
1  did  n't  look.  WiU  yon— will  yon  ait 
down,  Dr*  Breen  ?  "  He  bustled  in  get- 
ting her  several  chairs.  "  I  live  off  here 
in  a  corner,  atul  I  hnvo.  never  happened 
to  meet  any  ladies  of  —  our  profession, 
before.  Kxcuse  me,  if  1  spoke  under  a 
miataken  impreaaion.  I—  I-^I  riioQld 
not  have— ah— -takm  yon  for  a  phyri^ 
dan.  You  "  —  He  checked  hiaual^ 
aa  if  he  might  have  been  going  to  say 
that  she  was  too  young  and  too  pretty. 
**0f  course,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in 
consulting  with  you  in  regard  to  your 
friend's  case,  though  I 've  no  doubt  you 
are  doing  all  that  ean  be  done."  With 
a  great  ahow  of  deferenoe,  he  atall  be- 
trayed something  of  the  air  of  one  who 
humors  a  joke ;  and  she  felt  this,  but 
ielt  that  she  could  not  openly  recent  it, 

"Thank  you,"  she  returned,  with  dig- 
nity, indicating  with  a  gesture  of  her 
hand  that  she  would  not  ait  down  again. 
**I  am  aorry  to  aak  yon  to  eome  ao&r." 


"  Oh,  not  at  all.    I  shall  be  driving 
over  in  that  direction,  at  any  rate.    I 've 
a  patient  near  there."    lie  smiled  upon 
har  with  frank  curiosity,  and  seemed 
willing  to  detain  her,  hnt  at  a  loaa  how 
to  do  ao.  « If  I  had  n't  been  ainpid 
from  my  nap  I  should  have  inferred  a 
scientific  training  from  your  statement 
of  your  friend's  case."  She  still  believed 
that  he  was  laughing  at  her,  and  that 
this  was  a  mock ;  but  she  was  still  help- 
leaa  to  raaent  it  except  by  an  aasumptioa 
of  yet  oolder  state.  TUa  had  apparenti 
ly  no  effect  upon  Dr.  Mulbridge.  He 
continued  to  look  at  her  with  hardly 
concealed   amusement,  and  visibly  to 
jjrow  more  and  more  conscious  of  her 
elegance  and  style,  now  that  she  stood 
before  him.  There  had  been  a  time 
when,  in  planning  her  career,  she  had 
imagined  heiaeU  atndying  a  maaaolina 
aimplidty  and  directneas  of  addreia ;  but 
the  over-suooaaa  of  aome  young  women, 
her  fellows  at  the  school,  in  this  direo 
tion  had  disgusted  her  with  it,  and  she 
liad  perceived  that  after  all  there  is  noth- 
ing better  lor  a  giri,  evan  a  girl  who  ia 
a  doetor  of  mediefaie,  than  a  lady-Uha 
manner.    Now,  howevw,  ahe  wished 
that  she  could  do  or  say  something  ag- 
gressively mannish,  for  she  felt  herself 
dv\  iiidliu'' away  to  the  merest  femininitv, 
under  a  scrutiny  which  had  its  f.ascina- 
tbn,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 
**Ton  moat,"  he  aaid,  with  really  nn> 
warrantable  patronage,  **have  found 
that  the  atndy  of  medicine  has  ita  dlA* 
cnlties, —  yon  must  have  been  TBiy 
strongly  drawn  to  it." 

Oh,  no,  not  at  all ;  I  had  rather  an 
aversion  at  first,"  she  replied,  with  tha 
instant  anperiority  of  a  woman  whers 
the  man  aufiaia  any  topie  to  beoonae 
personal.  "  Why  did  yoo  think  I  wmn 
drawn  to  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  know  that 
I  thought  so,"  he  stammered.    *'  I  be- 
lieve I  intended  to  ask,"  be  added  blunt- 
ly;  hot  ahe  had  the  aatiafaetion  of  ae^ 
ing  him  redden,  and  she  did  not  volm^ 
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laer  ftayihiog  m  hk  reBel  GhedivoMd 
ttiAt  it  would  leave  him  with  an  awk- 
ward sense  of  defeat  if  he  quitted  the 
•object  there  ;  and  in  fact  he  liad  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not.  "  Some  of 
oar  ladies  take  up  the  study  abroad/'  he 
•aid;  and  he  went  on  to  speak,  with 
ft  nil  dofomiM^  of  tiM  0iiiiiMiiki  worn- 
IB  mho  did  thtt  AaMrioui  luune  hoMr 
by  the  distinction  ahe  achieved  in  the 
•chooL^  ol  Paris. 

•'I  have  Mver  betn  abroad,"  caid 
Grace. 

•*  No  ?  he  exclaimed.  "  I  thought 
all  Americao  ladies  had  been  abroad  ; " 
and  BOW  he  aaid,  with  eaaj  recognition 
eC  her  resobition  not  to  help  hiiB  ont, 
I  aoppoee  yon  have  joar  diploma  from 
the  PhilndelpUa  ichool." 

"  No,"  she  rctornedy  **  from  the  New 
York  ccli'xjl,  —  the  liOBMBopathio  aehool 
oi  New  York." 

Dr.  Muibrid^e  instantly  solx^red,  and 
even  turned  a  little  pale,  but  he  did  not 
say  anything,  fib  lemained  looking  at 
as  if  she  had  snddealy  dtmngdAbom 
a  piqoant  mystery  to  a  terrible  dQemma. 

Sbe  moved  towards  the  door.  Then 
I  nay  expect  you,"  she  said,  "about 
the  middl*'  of  the  afternoon.*' 

He  did  not  reply  ;  he  stumbled  upon 
the  chairs  in  followinc^  her  a  pace  or 
two  with  a  face  of  acute  distress.  Then 
ha  htohe  out  with  « I  ean't  ooom  I  I 
esn't  eonsolt  with  yon ! " 

She  toraed  and  looked  at  Urn  with 
irtooishment,  which  he  dad  his  best  to 
meet.  Her  astonishment  congealed  into 
kautettr,  and  then  dis-^olved  into  the 
helplessnesH  of  a  lady  who  has  bt^n  of- 
ferfl  a  rudeness ;  but  still  she  did  not 
•peak.  She  merely  looked  at  him,  while 
he  halted  and  stommerad  en. 

••FtesoaaUy,  I-^I-^shoold  be-*- 
obliged — I  should  feel  honored— I— 
I_  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  your— 
TOOT  —  Ix  intr  a  —  a  —  a  —  woman  — 
Udy.  I  >h«)uld  not  care  for  that.  No. 
Bat  snrelv  you  must  know  the  reasons 
,mm  the  obaiades  —  which  deier  me  ?  " 


«  No»  I  don't,"  she  saM,  eafan  wHh  the 

advantage  of  his  perturbation.  But 
if  you  refuse,  that  is  sufficient.  I  will 
not  inquire  your  reasons.  I  will  simply 
withdraw  my  request." 

Thank  you !  But  I  beg  you  to  un- 
derstand that  they  have  no  referenoe 
whatever  to  yon  in  —  yonr  own— oa> 
padly  — >  ohanctor — faidividaal  quality. 
They  are  purely  professional  —  that  la, 
technical  —  I  should  say,  disciplinary,  — • 
entirely  disciplinary.  Yes,  disciplinary." 
The  word  seemed  to  afford  Dr.  Mul- 
bridge  the  degree  of  relief  which  can 
come  only  from  an  exactly  si^ailicant 
and  Inminonsly  exegetic  word. 

**  I  don't  at  all  know  what  yon  mean," 
■aid  Qiaoe.  **  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  know.  Will  you  allow 
me  ?  "  she  asked,  for  Dr.  Mulbridge  had 
got  between  her  and  the  d(X>r, and  stood 
with  his  liand  on  the  latch. 

His  face  llushed,  and  drops  si(jod  on 
his  foi'ehead.  Surely,  Miss  —  I  mean 
Doctor— Bxeea,  you  must  know  why 
I  cant  oQBsnltwith  yon!  We  belong 
to  two  diametrioaUy  opposito  schools  — > 
theories — of  medicine.  It  woold  be  im- 
practicable —  impossible  ^f  or  us  to  con- 
sult. We  could  find  no  common  ground- 
Have  you  never  heard  that  the  —  ah  — 
regular  practice  cannot  meet  houKcop- 
athists  iu  this  way  ?  If  you  had  told  mo 
—If  I  bad  known— you  were  a  homm- 
opathtst,  I  eould  n't  have  oonsideted  tlie 
matter  at  alL  I  ean^  now  express  any 
opuiion  as  to  your  management  of  the 
case,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
know  what  to  do  —  from  your  point  of 
view  —  and  that  you  will  prefer  to  call 
iu  some  one  of  your  own  —  per.sna>ion. 
I  hope  that  you  don't  hold  me  person- 
ally responsible  for  this  result! " 

M  Oil,  no!"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  oei^ 
tidn  draamy  abstraction.  I  had  heard 
tliat  yon  made  some  such  distinction 
—  I  remember,  now.  But  I  couldn't 
realize  anything  so  ridiculous." 

Dr.  Mulbridge  colored.  "  Excuse 
me,"  be  said,    if,  even  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  I  can't  agree  with  you  that 
the  position  takeo  by  the  regular  prao- 
tioe  is  ridicoloM.** 
She  did  not  nuke  any  direot  reply. 
But  I  supposed  thet  yon  only  made 
this  distinetiiwD,  yon  eell  it,  in  cues 
where  there  is  no  immediate  dan«^r ; 
that  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death  you 
would  waive  iu  Mrs.  Maynard  is  re- 
ally"— 

**  There  are  BO  eonditiont  nnderwhieh 
I  eoold  not  oonscientionsly  refuse  to 

waive  it,** 

"  Then,"  cried  Grace.  "  I  withdraw 
the  word!  It  is  not  ridiculous.  It  is 
monstrous,  atrocious,  inhuman  !  " 

A  light  of  humorous  irony  glimmered 
b  Dr.  Ifulbridge's  eye.  *<  I  must  sub- 
mit to  your  eondemnatimi.'' 

"  Oh,  it  is  n't  a  personal  oondemnap 
tion  !  "  she  retorted.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  personally  you  are  not  responsible. 
We  can  lay  aside  our  distinctions  as 
allopath  ist  and  homoeopathiat,  and  you 
can  advise  with  me  "  — 

« It's  quite  impoisihie,"  said  Dr.  Mul- 
bridge.  **U  I  advited  with  you,  I 
might  1)0  —  A  little  while  ago^  one  of 
our  school  in  Connecticut  was  expelled 
from  the  State  Medical  Association  for 
consulting?  with  "  —  he  began  to  hesi- 
tate, as  if  he  had  not  hit  upon  a  fortu- 
nate or  apprupriate  illustration,  but  he 
pushed  on  —  **  with  his  own  wife,  who 
was  a  physician  of  your  school." 

She  haughtily  ignored  his  embarrass- 
ment. "  I  can  appreciate  your  diflRculty, 
and  pity  any  liberal-minded  jierson  who 
is  placed  as  you  are,  and  ditiapproves  of 
sudi  wretched  bigotry." 

«I  am  obliged  to  tell  you,"  said  Dr. 
Mulbridge»  '*that  I  don't  disapprove  of 
it." 

"  T  am  detaining  yon,"  said  Grace. 
"  I  hQ\i  your  pardon.  I  was  curious  to 
know  iiow  far  superstition  and  persecu- 
tion can  go  in  our  day."  If  the  epithets 
were  not  very  aocuimtei  ahe  used  them 
with  a  woman's  effeotivenets,  and  her 
mtention made  them  descriptive*  <*Good- 


day,"  she  added,  and  she  ma  le  a  move- 
ment toward  the  door,  from  which  Dr. 
Mulbridge  retired.  But  she  did  not 
open  the  door.  Instead,  she  sank  faito 
the  chair  which  stood  in  the  oomer,  and 
passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  as 
if  she  were  giddy. 

Dr.  Mulbridge's  finger  was  instantly 
on  her  wrist.    "Are  you  faint?" 

**  No,  no  !  "  she  gasped,  pulling  her 
hand  away.  <*I  am  perfectly  weU." 
Then  she  was  for  a  time  silent  before 
she  added  by  a  supreme  effort,  "  I  have 
no  right  to  endanger  another's  life, 
through  any  miserable  pride,  and  I  never 
will.  Mrs.  Maynard  needs  greater  ex- 
perience than  mine,  and  she  must  have 
iL  I  can't  justify  myself  in  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  of  sending  to  Boston. 
I  relinquish  the  case.  I  give  it  to  you. 
And  I  will  nurse  her  under  your  direc- 
tion, obediently,  conscientiously.  Oh  !  " 
she  cried,  at  his  failure  to  make  any  im- 
mediate response.  "  Surely  you  won't 
refuse  to  take  the  case  I " 

« I  won't  refuse^"  he  said,  with  aa 
eOeet  of  difBcult  ooncessioa.  <*I  will 
come.  I  will  drive  over  at  once,  after 
dinner."  She  rose,  now,  and  put  her 
hand  on  the  door-latch. 

"  Do  you  object  to  my  nursing  your 
patient?  She  is  an  old  school  friend. 
But  I  could  yield  that  point,  too,  if* — 

''Oh,  no,  no!  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  of  your  help,  and  your  "  —  he  waa 
goiDg  to  say  advice,  but  he  stopped  him- 
self, and  repeated  —  "  help." 

They  stood  inconclusively  a  moment, 
as  if  they  would  both  be  glad  of  some- 
thing more  to  say.    Then  she  said,  ten- 
tatively,   Good-morning"  and  he  to- 
oponded  experimentally,  GoodHDBocii> 
lags"  and  with  that  they  invdnntarily 
parted,  and  she  went  out  of  the  door, 
which  lie  stood  holding  open  evea  miW 
she  had  i;i»t  out  of  the  gate. 

His  mother  came  down  the  stairs. 
"  What  in  the  worid  were  you  quarrel- 
ing with  that  giri  about,  Bofus?  '* 

We  weie  not  qoanaUiig,  mother.** 
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^  Well,  it  toonded  like  it  Who  was 

shfi?" 

Who  ?  "  repeated  her  son,  absently. 

"  Dr.  Breen." 

**  Doctor  Breen  ?  That  girl  a  doctor  ?  " 
«Yes." 

**  I  tkomgkl  she  was  some  saucy  thing. 
Wen,  upon  my  word  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 

Mnlbridge.  "  So  that  is  a  female  doc- 
tor, is  it?   Was  she  sick?" 

**  No,"  said  her  son,  with  what  she 
knew  to  be  professional  finality.  "  Moth- 
er, if  you  can  hurry  dinner  a  little,  I 
shall  be  glad.  I  liave  to  drive  over  to 
Joceljn's,  and  I  should  like  to  start  as 
.mmaspossible.'' 

Who  was  the  yoang  man  with  her  ? 
Her  beau,  I  gmss." 

^  Was  there  a  young  man  with  her  ?  " 
asked  Dr.  Mulbridge. 

His  mother  went  out  without  speak- 
ing.   She  ooold  be  imsatisfactorj,  too. 

VL 

No  (me  hut  Mrs.  Breen  knew  of  her 
danghter's  errand,  and  when  Grace 
eame  back  she  alighted  from  Mr.  Lib- 
by's  buggy  with  an  expression  of  thanks 
that  gave  no  clue  as  to  the  direction  or 
purpose  of  iu  He  touched  his  hat  to  her 
with  eqimIsaeoinetneie,aBd  dteiTeaway, 
iBefakling  all  the  ladiea  on  the  piassa  in 
n  enrsorj  oheiaaaoe. 

We  must  ask  you,  Miss  Gleason," 
said  Mrs.  Alger.  Your  admiration  of 
Dr.  Breen  clothes  yon  with  authority 
and  resjvongibility.** 

•*  I  can't  understand  it  at  all,"  Miss 
Gleason  confessed.  But  I 'm  sure 
there's  nothing  in  it  He  is  n't  her 
aquL  She  woiild  lesl  that  it  was  n't 
right  — >  under  tlie  circomstanoes." 

But  if  Mrs.  Maynaid  was  well  it 
would  be  a  fair  game,  yon  mean,"  said 
Mrs.  Alger. 

**  No,**  returned  Miss  Gleason,  with 
the  greatest  air  of  candor,  I  can't  ad' 
mit  that  I  meant  that." 
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*<  Well,"  said  the  elder  lady, « thepce- 
Bumption  is  against  them.  Every  young 
couple  seen  together  must  be  considered 
in  love  till  they  prove  the  contrary." 

"  I  like  it  in  her,"  said  Mrs.  Frost. 
'*It  shows  that  she  is  human,  after 
alL  It  shows  that  she  is  like  other  girls. 
It 's  a  relief." 

She  b  n't  like  other  girls,"  eontend- 
ed  Miss  Gleason,  darkly. 

"  I  would  rather  have  Mr.  Libby*s 
opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Merritt. 

Grace  went  to  Mrs.  Maynard'-s  room, 
and  told  her  that  Dr.  Mulbridge  was 
coming  directly  after  dinner. 

«I  knew  yoa  wonU  do  itl"  eried 
Mrs.  Maynard,  throwing  her  right  arm  * 
nmnd  Grace's  neck,  while  the  latter  bent 
over  to  feel  the  pulse  in  her  left.  I 
knew  where  you  had  gone,  as  soon  as 
your  mother  told  me  you  ha<l  driven  off 
with  Walter  Libby.  I 'm  so  <;lad  that 
you  Ve  got  somebody  to  consult !  Your 
theories  are  perfectly  right,  and  I 'm 
sure  that  Dr.  Mnlhiidge  wiU  just  tell 
yon  to  keep  on  as  you've  been  do- 
ing. 

Grace  withdrew  from  her  caress. 

"  Dr.  Mulbridge  is  not  coming  for  a 
consultatioa.  He  refused  to  consult 
with  me." 

"  Refused  to  consult  ?  Why,  how  per- 
fectly ungentlemanly  I  IFXy  did  be  re- 
fuse?" 

"  Because  be  is  an  allopathist  and  I 

am  an  homoeopathist." 

^  Then,  what  is  he  oomingfor,  I  should 

like  to  know  !  " 

"  I  have  given  up  the  case  to  him," 
said  Grace  wearily. 

"  Very  well,  then  !*"  cried  Mrs.  May- 
naid. I  won't  be  given  up.  I  will  sim- 
ply die  I  Not  a  ^11,  not  a  powder,  ol 
hiswillltooehl  H  he  thinks  himself 
too  good  to  consult  with  another  do^r, 
and  a  lady  at  that,  merely  because  she 
does  n't  happen  to  be  allopathist,  he  can 
go  along!  I  never  heard  of  anything 
80  conceited,  so  disguslin^^ly  mean,  in  my 
life.    No,  Grace  I    Why,  it 's  horrid  1 " 
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She  was  silent,  and  then,  *'  Why,  of 
course,"  she  »<1«I(mI.  "  if  he  comes,  I 
ehall  have  to  see  htm.  I  look  like  a 
fright,  I  tiUp|(Ot»e." 

I  will  do  your  Ur,"  Mid  Grtoe, 
with  iodiflsreDoe  to  thoie  ram  and  prt^ 
tests  i  and  without  deignii^  further  ex- 
pUnatioii  or  argument  she  auide  the  in- 
valid's toilet  for  her.  If  given  time, 
Mrs.  ^I.'iynard  woald  talk  herself  into 
any  necessary  frame  of  mind,  and  Graco 
merely  supplied  the  monosyllabic  prompt* 
ings  Toqnisite  for  her  tnuisitioa  £poiii 
mood  to  mood.  It  was  her  final  fm> 
lotion  that  when  Dr.  Mulbridge  did 
come  she  siiould  give  him  a  j)ie<  e  of  her 
*  mind;  and  she  received  him  with  anx- 
ious suhmihhiveness,  and  hung  upon  all 
hiii  lookH  and  words  with  (juakiug  and 
with  an  iodiimtion  to  attrilrale  h«r  m- 
lMrwM»  symptoms  to  the  traatmaat 
of  her  former  physician.  She  did  not 
spare  him  eertain  apologies  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearanoa  of  her  person  and 
her  room. 

Grace  Bat  by  and  watched  him  with 
perfectly  quiescent  ohservame.  The 
large,  somewhat  nnoonth  man  gave  eri- 
denoe  to  her  inteltigenee  that  be  was  all 
physician,  and  that  be  had  not  ehosen 
his  profession  from  any  theory  or  mo- 
tive, however  good,  but  had  been  as 
much  ciiosen  by  it  as  if  he  hud  been 
boru  a  physician.  He  was  incredibly 
gentle  and  soft  in  all  his  moveoAents, 
and  perfectly  kind,  withoat  boi^gat  any 
moment  nnproAtaUy  sympathetic. 
knew  when  to  listen  and  when  not  to 
listen.  —  to  learn  everythinj;  from  the 
quivering  buniih?  ot  nerves  l>etore  him 
wilhuut  bccmiug  lu  have  learnt  anything 
alarming ;  he  smUad  whan  U  would  do 
bar  good  to  bo  laughed  at,  and  treated 
bar  with  such  grave  respect  that  she 
ooold  not  feel  herself  trifled  with,  nor 
remember  afterwards  any  point  of  n^ 
lect,  When  he  rose  and  left  same  med- 
icines, with  directions  to  Grace  for  giv- 
ing ihem  and  instructions  for  contingen- 
cioBi  aha  followed  blm  from  tho  roook 


**  Well  ?  "  she  said  anxiously. 

"  ^Irs.  Maynard  is  threatened  with 
pneumonia-  Or,  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  say  tlireateued,"  he  udded ;  she 
has  pneumonia." 

**  1  supposed  —  I  was  afraid  ao^"  fil- 
tered the  giri. 

**  Tea."  Ha  looked  into  her  eyes  with 
even  more  seriousness  than  he  spoken 
"  Has  she  friends  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

''Ko;  her  husband  is  in  Cheyenne, 
out  on  the  plains." 

•*  Ha  ought  to  know,"  aaid  Dr.  Unl- 
bridga.  **A  gnat  deal  will  depend 
upon  her  nnrnng  — Mim^ak— Dr. 
Breen." 

"  You  need  n't  call  me  Dr.  Brt^en," 
said  Grace.  At  present,  1  am  Alxs. 
Mayuard's  nurse." 

He  ignored  this  aa  bo  bad  Sgnorel 
arery  point  oonnaetad  with  tbe  inter* 
view  of  the  morning.  He  repeated  tbe 
directions  he  had  already  given  with 
still  greater  distinctness,  and,  saying  that 
he  should  come  in  the  morning,  drove 
away.  She  went  back  to  Louise:  in- 
qmsition  for  inquisition,  it  was  easier  to 
moot  that  of  bar  lata  patient  than  timi 
of  her  mother,  and  for  ooee  the  girl 
spared  herself. 

"  I  know  he  thought  I  was  very  bad," 
whimpered  Mrs.  Maynard,  for  a  begin- 
ning.   "  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  ** 

**  Your  cold  has  taken  au  acute  form  ; 
yon  will  have  to  go  to  bed"  — 

«*  Then,  I 'to  gofaig  to  be  downsiekl 
I  knew  I  was  !  I  knew  it !  And  iikat 
am  I  going  to  do,  off  in  such  a  place  as 
this  ?  No  one  to  nurse  me,  or  look  aft- 
er Bella  !  I  should  think  you  would  be 
satisfied  now,  Grace,  with^  the  result  oi 
your  eewesfulioiiiiutt  yon  were  ao 
Tory  aura  that  Mr.  Libby  was  waating 
to  flirt  with  ma  tbat  you  drove  us  to  oar 
death,  because  you  thon^t  be  felt 
guilty  and  was  trjing  to  fib  out  of  it.'' 

"  Will  you  let  me  help  to  undre&s 
you  ?  "  asked  Grace,  gently.  '*  Bella 
shall  be  well  taken  care  o^  and  I  nm 
guiu<^  to  nuna  yon  myself  nndar  Dr. 
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Molbrldge's  dinaetioii.  .And  once  lor  all, 
loniie,  I  wish  to  tay  that  I  hold  myadl 
toblaoMfbrall"  — 

*•  Oh.  yes !  Mach  good  that  does 
aoir/"  Being  got  into  bed,  with  the 
sheet  smooth«'d  under  hor  chin,  she  said, 
with  the  effect  of  drawing  a  strictly 
logicjil  wnohision  from  the  premises, 
"Well,!  should  think  George  Majnard 
voald  want  to  be  with  his  family ! " 

Spent  with  this  ordeal,  Gh«oe  left  her 
•t  last,  and  went  oat  on  the  piassa, 
where  she  foand  libby  returned.  In 
fact,  he  had,  upon  second  thouj;hts, 
driven  i»ack,  and  ])ut  up  his  horse  at 
Joceh  118,  that  he  might  he  of  service 
there  in  case  he  were  needed.  The  la- 
dies, with  whom  he  had  been  making 
friends,  discreetly  left  him  to  Graoe^ 
wben  she  ^peued,  and  she  frankly 
walked  apart  with  him,  and  asked  him 
if  he  oonld  go  over  to  New  Leyden,  and 
lel^raph  to  Mr.  Maynard. 

**  lias  she  asked  for  him  ? "  he  in- 
qaire<l,  laughing.  "I  knew  it  would 
come  to  that." 

^  She  has  not  asked ;  she  has  said 
that  she  thonghi  he  ought  to  be  with  his 
fmily,"  repeated  Grace,  fdthfnlly. 

Oh,  /  know  how  she  said  it :  as  if 
he  had  gone  away  willfully,  and  kept 
sway  against  her  wishes  and  all  tiie 
claim*  of  lionor  and  duty.  It  would  n't 
lake  luT  long  to  get  round  to  that  if 
fthe  thought  she  was  very  sick.  Is  she 
so  bad  ?   he  inquired,  with  light  skepti- 

^'Sbe's  threatened  with  pneumonia. 

We  can't  tell  how  bad  she  may  be.** 

Why,  of  course  1 11  telegraph.  Bnt 
I  don*t  think  anytliing  .<:erir)u8  Mm  be 
the  matter  with  Mrs.  Maynard.** 

*♦  Dr.  Mulbri<lL;e  said  that  Mr.  May- 
nard oaght  to  know." 

**  Is  that  S9f  asked  libby,  in  quite 
a  different  tone^  If  she  reet^gniMd  the 
differenoe,  she  was  meekly  frur  from  re- 
aenting  it;  he,  however,  must  have 
vialied  to  repair  his  blander.  I  think 
joo  need  n't  hare  given  up  the  case  to 
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him.  I  think  yon  *re  too  consdentions 
about  it"— 

Please  don't  speak  of  that,  now," 

she  interposed. 

"  Well,  I  won't,"  he  consented.  "Can 
I  be  of  any  use  here  to-nijiht  ?  " 

"  No,  we  shall  need  nothing  more. 
The  doctor  will  be  here  agaun  in  the 
morning.** 

Libby  did  not  come  in  the  morning  till 
after  the  doctor  had  gime,  and  then  he 
ezpkuned  that'  he  had  waited  to  hear 
in  reply  to  his  telegram,  so  that  they 
might  tell  Mrs.  Maynard  her  husband 
had  started ;  and  he  had  only  just  now 
heard. 

"  And  has  he  started  ?  "  Grace  aske<l. 
I  heard  irom  his  partner.  May- 
nard was  at  the  ranch.  His  partner  had 
gone  for  him.*' 

"Then,  he  will  soon  be  here,"  she 
said. 

"  He  will,  if  telegraphing  can  bring 
him.  I  sat  up  half  the  night  with  the 
o|H  rator.  She  was  very  obliging  wheu 
she  understood  the  ease.** 

*♦  She  ?  "  repeated  Grace,  with  a  slight 
frown. 

**  The  operators  are  nearly  all  women* 
in  the  coontry.** 

"  Oh !  **  She  looked  graTe.  «  Om 
they  trust  young  girls  with  snch  impor- 
tant duties  ?  " 

**  Thfy  did  n't  in  this  instance,"  re- 
plied Libby.  "She  was  a  pretty  old 
girl.  What  made  you  think  she  was 
young  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know.  I  thought  yon  said 
she  was  young."  She  blushed,  and 
seemed  about  to  say  more,  but  she  did 

not. 

He  waited,  and  then  ho  said,  "  You 
can  tell  Mrs.  Maynard  that  I  tele^rajilied 
on  my  own  responsibility,  if  you  think 
it 's  going  to  alarm  her." 

*•  Well,"  said  Graces  with  a  helpless 
■igh. 

*^  Too  don't  like  to  tell  her  that,"  he 
suggested,  after  a  moment,  in  which  he 
had  watched  her. 
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"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oil,  I  know.  And  sonic  day  I  will 
tell  }ou  how  —  if  you  will  let  me." 

It  seemed  a  qnettioii  s  and  the  did  not 
know  what  it  waa  that  kept  her  ulent 
and  breathless,  and  hot  in  the  throat. 
"  I  don't  like  to  do  it,"  she  said,  at  last. 
"  I  hato  nivst  lf  wlu-never  I  have  to 
feiijn  anytliini;.  I  knew  |Mrfectly  well 
that  you  did  n't  say  she  was  young/*  she 
broke  out  desperately. 

**  Say  Mrs.  Maynud  was  young  ?  " 
he  asked  stupidly. 

"No  I"  sill-  (Ti<'d.  She  rose  hastily 
from  the  bench  where  she  hod  been  sit- 
tin«T  with  him.  I  must  go  back  to  her 
now." 

He  mounted  to  his  bug^,  and  drove 
thoughtfully  away  at  a  walk. 

The  hidies,  whose  excited  sympathies 
for  Mrs.  Maynard  had  kept  them  from 

the  beach  till  now,  watched  him  quite 
out  of  sight  before  they  b^pm  to  talk 
of  Grace. 

*'  I  hope  Dr.  lireen's  new  patient  will 
be  more  tractable,"  Huid  Mrs.  Merritt. 
**  It  would  be  a  pity  if  she  had  to  give 
kirn  up,  too,  to  Dr.  Mulbridge*" 

^fr.s.  Siott  failed  of  the  point  **  Why, 
is  ^Ir.  Libby  sick  ?  " 

Nt)i  very,"  answered  Mrs.  Menitt, 
with  a  titter  of  self-ai>pl:iu>e. 

"  I  .should  be  sorry,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Alger,  authcnitaliTely,  **  if  we  had  said 
anything  to  influence  the  poor  thing  in 
what  she  has  done." 

"  Oh,  I  (lon't  think  we  need  distress 
ourselves  about  undue  i^fl^wm^  1 "  Mrs. 
Merritt  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Alger  cliose  to  ignore  the  sug- 
gestion. *'  iShe  hud  a  very  ditllcult  part  i 
and  I  think  she  has  acted  courageously. 
I  always  feel  sorry  for  girk  who  attempt 
anything  of  that  kind.  It's  a  fearful 
ordeal." 

"  But  they  say  Miss  Breen  was  n't 
obliiied  to  do  it  for  a  living,"  Mrs. 
Scott  suggested. 

**So  much  the  wone^"  said  Mrs. 
Merritt. 


"  No,  so  much  the  better,"  returned 
Mrs.  Alger. 

Mrs.  Merritt,  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  piazza,  stooped  over  with  difficulty 
and  plucked  a  grass-straw,  which  she  hit 
as  she  looked  rebelliously  away. 

Mrs.  Frost  had  installed  herself  as 
favorite  since  Mrs.  Alger  had  praised 
her  hair.  She  now  came  forwarfl.  and, 
droppuig  fondly  at  her  knee,  locked  up 
to  her  for  instruction.  Don't  you 
think  that  she  diowed  her  sense  in  ^v- 
ing  up  at  the  very  b^inning,  if  she 

found  i$he  was  n't  equal  tO  it?**  She 
gave  her  head  a  little  movement  from 
si<le  to  side,  and  put  the  mass  of  her 
back  hair  more  on  show. 

Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Alger,  lookiiig 
at  the  f aTorite  not  Tery  favoimbly. 

^'Oh,  /  don't  think  she's  given  up," 
Miss  GleasoD  interposed,  in  her  breath- 
less manner.  She  waited  to  be  asked 
why,  and  then  she  adde<l,  "  I  think 
she 's  acting  in  consultiition  with  Dr. 
Mulbridge.  lie  may  have  a  certain 
influence  over  her,  —  I  think  be  has; 
bat  I  know  they  're  acting  in  unison." 

Mrs.  Merritt  flung  her  grassetimw 
away.  "  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  Dr.  Mul- 
bridge, after  all,  and  not  Mr.  Libby." 

"1  have  tliuught  of  that,"  Mi^s  Glea- 
son  assented,  eamlidly.  *'  Y«>.  I  have 
thought  of  that.  I  havu  thought  of 
their  being  constantly  thrown  together, 
in  this  way.  It  would  not  disooonge 
me.  She  could  be  quite  as  true  to  her 
vocation  as  if  she  remained  single. 
J  nuT. 

"  Talking  of  true,"  said  ^Irs.  Scott, 
always  does  make  me  think  of  blue. 
They  say  that  yellow  will  be  worn  ou 
everything  this  winter." 

<*01dgohl?"  asked Mn.  FrosU 

'•Yes,  more  than  ever." 

•*  Dear  1 "  cried  the  other  lady.  "  1 
don't  know  what  I  ihall  do.  It  perfect 
ly  kills  my  hair." 

«  Oh,  Miss  Gleasou  1  "  exclaiuied  tiie 
young  girl.  **  Do  you  believe  in  ^^'vtTffir- 
ter  onning  out  in  oolor  ?  " 
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*'Te8,  certainly.  I  httfe  always  be- 
Bevedthat." 

^WeU,  I'Te  got  a  friend,  and  she 
voaldn*t  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
girl  that  wore  iDi^eDta  more  than  she 
would  tlj.  " 

**  1  should  suppose,"  explained  Miss 
Gleason.  "  that  all  those  auiliue  dyes 
implied  sometbiBg  coarse  in  people." 

Isn't  it  cariovs,"  asked  Mn.  Frost, 
*boir  red-haired  people  hsive  oome  in 
fashion  ?  I  can  recollect,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  that  evexybody  laughed  at 
red  hair.  There  was  one  girl  at  the 
first  school  I  ever  went  to,  —  the  boys 
Q«ed  to  pretend  to  bum  their  ^gers  at 
Ut  hair." 

I  think  Br.  Breen's  hair  Is  a  very 
pretty  shade  of  brown,"  said  the  young 

Mrs.  Itoritt  rose  from  the  edge  of 
the  piassa.  "  I  think  that  if  she  has  n't 
given  up  to  him  entirely  she 's  the  most 
bubmi?>ive  consulting  physician  I  over 
6aw,"  >lie  tiaid,  and  walked  out  over  the 
grass  towards  the  c\\&. 

The  ladies  looked  after  her.  «b 
Xn.  Menitt  ■lore  pii4g7  when  she's 
sittaag  down  or  wlien  die's  standing 
■p?"  asked  Mrs.  Scott. 

Miss  Gleason  seized  her  first  chance 
of  speakinir  witli  Grace  alone.  "  Oh, 
do  you  know  how  much  you  are  doing 
for  us  all  ?  " 

**  Doing  for  you  all  ?  ilow,  doing  ?  " 
Utered  Grace,  whom  die  had  whisper- 
ingl J  halted  in  a  ooriier  of  the  hall 
leirfing  item  the  dining-room. 

"  By  acting  in  unison,  —  by  solving 
the  most  perplejdog  problem  in  women's 
practicing  your  profession."  SIjo  passed 
the  edi:e  of  her  fan  over  her  li|)s  before 
letting  it  fall  furled  uf>on  her  left  hand, 
imd  looked  luminously  into  Grace's  eyes. 

I  don't  at  all  know  what  yon  mean, 
Mlsa  Gaeason,"  said  the  other. 

Miss  Gleason  kicked  oat  the  sUrt 
of  her  dress,  so  as  to  leave  herself  pei^ 
feetly  free  for  the  explanation.  f^rao- 
ticiqg  in  hanaony  iHth  a  physiciaB  of 


the  other  sex.  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  the  great  difficulty,  ~  how  to 
bring  that  about.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  true  physidan  must  be  dualj  — 

have  both  the  woman's  nature  and  the 
man's ;  the  woman's  tender  touch,  the 
man's  firm  grasp.  You  have  shown 
how  the  medical  education  of  women 
can  meet  this  want.  The  physician 
can  aotnally  be  dnal,  —  be  two^  in 
fiwt.  Hereafter,  I  haye  no  doubt  we 
shall  always  call  a  physician  of  each 
sex.  But  it 's  wonderful  how  yon  could 
ever  bring  it  about,  though  you  can  do 
anything  !  Has  n't  it  worn  upon  you  ?  " 
Miss  Gleason  darted  out  her  seiiieiiees 
in  ijuick.  short  breaths,  tixiug  Grace 
with  her  eyes,  and  at  each  clause  nerv:. 
oody  tapping  her  chest  with  her  re- 
opened  Uax» 

"  If  you  suppose,"  said  Grace,  "  that 
Dr.  Mttllnidge  and  I  are  acting  proles- 
sionnlly  in  unison,  as  you  call  it,  you 
are  uiistakeu.  He  has  entire  charge  of 
the  case  ;  I  gave  it  up  to  iiim,  and  1  am 
merely  nursing  Mrs.  May  nurd  under 
his  direction.* 

How  splendid  I "  Miss  Gleason  ez* 
daiT"M-  Do  yon  know  that  I  admire 
you  for  giving  up,  — for  knowing  when 
to  give  up  ?  So  few  women  do  that  1 
Is  n't  he  magnificent  ?  " 

"  Mai^nificeilt  ?  " 

'*  I  mean,  psychically.  He  is  what  I 
should  call  a  strong  soul.  You  must 
have  felt  his  masterfiilaess ;  you  must 
haire  enjoyed  it  1  Don't  you  like  to  lie 
dominated?" 

"No,"  said  Graoe^  «I  shonldn't  at 
all  like  it." 

"  Oh,  /  do !  I  like  to  meet  one  of 
those  forceful  masculine  natures  that 
simply  bid  you  obey.  It 's  delicious. 
Such  a  sense  of  self-surrender,"  Miss 
Gleason  explained.  **It  un't  because 
they  are  men,"  she  added.  ^'IhaTefelt 
the  same  influence  from  some  women. 
I  felt  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  on  first 
meeting  you.** 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Grace,  oold- 
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ly.  I  should  dislike  htang  oootrolled 
myself,  aii<I  I  Hhould  dislike  still  more 
to  control  others." 

"  You  're  doiiiji  it  now  !  "  crie<l  Miss 
Gleason,  with  dt  lii^lit.  '*  I  couM  not 
do  a  t/iiH(/  to  resist  your  putting  me 
down  I  Of  eonne  yon  don't  know  that 
yonVe  doing  it;  it's  porely  involon- 
tary.  And  yon  would  n't  know  that  he 
was  dominating  you.  And  ho  would  n't." 

Very  probaMv  Dr.  Mulbridge  wouM 
not  luive  rccoirni/'*''!  himself  in  the 
character  of  all  compelling,  lady's-novel 
hero  which  Miss  Gleason  ImagiDed  for 
him*  JUfe  |»esented  itself  rather  aim* 
ply  to  him,  as  it  does  to  most  mea»  and 
he  easily  dismissed  its  subtler  problems 
from  a  mind  preoccupied  with  active 
cares.  As  far  as  Grace  was  coiin  rned, 
bbf  luul  certainly  roused  in  biiu  an  un- 
usual curiosity  ;  uothuig  less  thau  her 
homoeopathy  woold  have  made  lum  with- 
draw his  consent  to  a  consultation  with 
her,  and  his  fear  bad  been  that  in  his 
refusal  she  should  escape  from  bis  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  her,  her  mo- 
tives, her  purposes.  He  had  accej)ted 
without  scruple  the  sacrifice  of  pride 
she  had  made  to  him;  but  he  had 
known  how  to  appredate  hw  scientific 
training,  which  he  fonnd  as  respectable 
as  that  of  any  clever  young  man  of 
their  profession.  He  praised,  in  his 
way,  the  perfection  with  which  she  in- 
terpreted his  directions  and  intt'Htions  in 
regard  to  the  paiient.  If  there  were 
such  nurses  as  you,  Miss  Breen,  thera 
woold  be  very  little  need  of  doctors," 
he  said,  with  a  sort  of  interrogative  fssh^ 
ion  of  laughing  peculiar  to  him. 

"  I  thought  of  b«'ing  a  nursi;  onco," 
she  auswere<l.  "  Pt-riiaps  I  may  still 
\ye  one.  The  scientific  trainiug  wou't 
be  loaU" 

*<0h,  no!  It's  a  pity  that  more  of 
them  have  n't  it.  Bot  I  suppose  they 
think  nursing  is  rather  too  humble  an 
ambition." 

"I  don't  think  it  so,"  said  Grace, 
briefly. 
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"  Then  yon  didn't  care  for  mediesl 

distinction." 

"  No." 

He  looked  at  her  quizzically,  as  if 
this  were  much  droller  than  if  she  had 
cared.  "  I  don't  understand  why  yoQ 
should  have  gone  into  it.  You  told  ms, 
I  think,  that  it  was  repugnant  to  you ; 
and  it  'a  hard  work  for  a  woman,  and 
very  uncertain  work  for  any  one.  You 
must  have  had  a  tremendous  desire  to 
benefit  your  race." 

His  characterization  of  her  motive 
was  so  distasteful  that  she  made  no  re- 
ply, and  1^  him  to  his  conjectures,  in 
which  he  did  not  appear  unhappy. 

How  do  you  find  Sl^  Maynaxd  to- 
day ?  "  she  asked. 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  instant  cold- 
ne-ss,  as  if  he  did  not  like  her  asking, 
and  were  hesitating  whether  to  answer. 
But  he  said  at  hut,  **  She  is  no  better. 
She  win  be  worse  before  she  is  better. 
You  see,"  he  added,  "  that  I  have  n't 
been  able  to  arrest  the  disorder  in  its 
first  stage.  We  must  hope  for  what  can 
be  done,  now,  in  the  second." 

She  had  gatliered  from  the  hall-jocose 
ease  with  which  he  bad  listened  to  Mrs. 
Haynard's  account  of  herself  and  to 
her  own  report,  an  encouragement  which 
now  fell  to  the  ground.  **  Yes,"  she  as- 
serted, in  her  despair,  "  that  is  the  only 
hope." 

He  sat  l)eside  the  table  in  the  hotel 
parlor,  where  they  found  themselves 
alone  for  the  moment,  and  drubbed  upon 
it  with  an  absent  look.  "Have  yon 
sent  for  her  husband?  "  he  inquired, 
turning  to  himself. 

*'Ye<;;  IMr.  Libby  telegraphed  the 
evening  we  saw  you.** 

"  That  s  good,"  said  Dr.  Mulbridge, 
with  comfortahle  approval ;  and  he  rooa 
to  go  away. 

Grace  impulsively  detained  him.  I 
won*t  ask  you  if^ther  you  ooluidBC 
Mrs.  Maynard's  case  a  serious  ooe^  if 
you  object  to  my  doing  so." 

I  don't  kiiow  that  I  object,"  he  aaud 
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dowly,  with  a  teadog  tmOa,  tneh 
one  BUght  use  with  a  persistent  chOd 
whom  one  chose  to  baffle  ia  that  way. 

She  disdained  to  avail  herself  of  the 
imj)lit  d  permission.  "  What  I  moan  — 
what  I  wish  to  tell  you  is  —  that  I  feel 
myself  responsible  for  her  sicknessj  and 
that  if  she  dies  I  shall  be  guiltj  of  her 
death.** 

••Ah?"  Mid  Dr.  Mnlbriclge,  with 
mora  intereet,  hat  the  Mma  smile. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  '* 

"  She  did  n't  wish  to  go  that  day 
when  she  was  caught  in  the  storm.  But 
I  insisted ;  I  forced  her  to  go."  She 
stood  panting  with  the  intensity  of  the 
feeling  which  had  impelled  her  utter- 
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What  do  joa  mean  h j  foroiiig  her 
logo?" 

1  don't  know.    I  —  I— persuaded 

her.** 

Dr.  Mulbrid<;e  smile<l,  as  if  he  per- 
ceived her  intention  nut  to  tell  him  some- 
thing she  wished  to  tell  him.  He  looked 
down  into  bis  bat,  which  he  carried  in 
hit  hand. 

**  Did  yon  beUoTe  the  stoim  was  com- 
ng?** 

"No!" 

And  you  did  n*t  make  it  oome  ?  " 
Of  course  not !  " 

He  looked  at  her  and  lau^iihed. 

**  Oh,  you  don't  at  all  understand ! " 
sheened. 

**l*m  not  m  doetor  of  diTinity,"  he 
ssid.   **■  Good-morning.** 

Wait,  wait ! "  she  implored.  I  am 
afraid  — - 1  don't  know  —  Terhapa  my 
being  near  her  is  injiirious  to  her ;  per- 
haps I  ought  to  let  some  one  else  nurse 
her.  1  wished  to  ask  you  this  "  She 
stopped,  breathlessly . 

**I  don't  think  you  have  dime  her 
any  harm  as  yet,"  he  answered  lightly. 
"  However,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "  why  don't  yoa  take  a 
holiday?  Some  of  the  other  ladies 
might  look  after  her  a  while." 

Do  you  really  think,"  she  palpitated, 


<*thatlmig^r  Do yonthbklonght? 
I'kn  afraid  I  oughtn't**  — 

"  Not  if  your  devotion  is  hurtful  to 
her?  "  he  asked.  "  Send  some  one  else 
to  her  for  a  while.  Any  one  can  take 
ciire  of  lier  for  a  few  hours." 

*'  1  could  n't  leave  her  —  feeling  as  I 
do  about  her." 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about 
her,"  said  Dr.  Mulbridge.  <*  But  yon 
ean*t  go  on  at  this  rate.  I  shall  want 
your  help  by  and  by*  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
does  n't  need  yon  now.  Don't  go  back 
to  her." 

But  if  she  should  get  worse  while  I 
am  away  "  — 

**  You  think  your  staying  and  feeling 
bad  would  make  her  better?  Don't  go 
hack,"  hiS  repeated ;  and  he  went  out  to 
his  ugly  rawboned  horse,  and,  mounting 
his  shabby  wagon,  rattled  away.  She 
lingereil.  indescribably  put  to  shame  by 
the  brutal  common  sense  which  she 
could  not  impeach,  but  which  slu'  still 
felt  was  no  measure  of  the  case.  It  was 
true  that  she  had  not  told  him  every- 
thing,  and  she  could  not  comfdmn  that 
he  bad  mocked  her  appeal  for  sympathy 
if  she  had  trifled  with  him  by  a  partial 
confession.  But  she  indignantly  denied 
to  herst-lf  that  she  had  wished  to  appeal 
to  him  for  sympathy. 

She  wandered  out  on  the  pia/za, 
which  she  found  empty,  and  stoml  gaz- 
ing at  the  sea  in  a  reverie  of  passion* 
ate  humUaUcHi.  She  was  in  that  mood, 
familiar  to  us  all,  when  we  long  to  be 
consoled  and  even  flattered  for  having 
been  silly.  In  a  woman  this  mood  is 
near  to  tears  ;  at  a  touch  of  kindness 
the  tears  como,  and  momi-ntous  ques- 
tions arc  decided.  What  was  perha[)3 
uppermost  in  the  girl's  heart  was  a  de- 
testation of  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
seemed  a  simpleton ;  her  thoughts  pur^ 
sued  him,  and  divined  die  contempt  with 
w  hich  he  must  be  thinking  of  her  and 
her  pretensions.  She  heard  Steps  on 
the  sand,  and  Libby  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  house  from  the  stal)U<. 

W.  JJ.  JJoweiU. 
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KOSHCIIEI  THE  DEATHLESS ;  OR,  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  FAIRY- 
TALES. 


Uhtxl  the  beginiuDg  of  ihe  premit 
OCntorj,  by  far  the  grcator  portion  of 
Aryan  mythology  existed  only,  like  an 
unwritten  language,  on  the  lips  of  the 
common  people.  The  ^'c(laM.  th»^  urcat 
Sanskrit  epics  and  the  dramas  ot  Kuii- 
dasa,  the  Homeric  poems,  the  hnmortel 
Attic  tragedies  aad  the  works  of  the 
Greek  logY^Tftphers,  M  wdl  as  the  col- 
lection of  sacred  books  known  as  Zen- 
davesta,  did  indeed  form  a  literature 
thousands  of  years  old,  to  which  in  later 
times  the  Icelandic  £dda,  with  the 
Heimskringla  of  Sturluson  and  other 
l^one  sagas,  and  the  German  Lay  of 
the  NibelangSy  were  added ;  and  in  this 
mass  of  literatare  all  the  most  oon8|n<^ 
uous  featnres  of  Aryan  mythology  are 
no  doubt  to  be  found,  as  well  as  many 
important  clews  by  which  to  interpret 
them.  A  far  greater  mass  of  legendary 
lore,  however,  at  least  if  we  conidder  its 
hulk  only,  was  preserved  from  age  to 
age  by  word  of  month,  in  the  shape  of 
fury-tales,  nnrsery  rhymes  and  bdlads, 
popular  superstitions  and  proverbs. 
From  the  loftier  mythology  which  deals 
with  gods  and  sublime  heroes,  and  is 
thus  associated  with  religious  ideas,  this 
hamUe  material  of  tradition  is  custom- 
arily distingoished  as  **  folk-lore,"  hot 
DO  one  would  pretend  to  draw  any 
boundary  lino  between  folk-lore  and 
mythology.  Through  the  whole  warp 
of  the  more  serious  mythology  runs  the 
homely  woof  of  folk-lore,  so  that  our 
ophiion  abont  Athene  or  Odyssens  is 
worth  but  little  nntfl  we  have  given  due 
attention  to  Little  Bed  Riding  Hood 
and  her  happier  cousin  Cinderella. 

Of  this  humble  but  very  important 
portion  of  mythology,  very  little,  I  said, 
was  reduced  to  writing  until  the  present 
century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two 
great  storehonssa  of  popular  lore  were 


the  DbeetorioB  Honuuus  Vite,  by  John 

of  Ospna,  and  the  famoos  Book  of  the 

Seven  Wise  Masters,  by  Dame  .T«  hans, 
a  French  monk.   The  first  of  these  was 
tran>lafed  toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  from  a  Hebrew  version 
of  an  Arabic  version  of  a  Pehlevi  vei^ 
lion  made  seven  hundred  years  before 
at  the  court  of  Khosron  Nushinran. 
The  original  whidi  passed  through  so 
many  metamorjihoses  was  the  Sanskrit 
Pantcha  Tantra,  or  Five  Book'*  of  fable, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  the  work  is 
variously  known  as  the  Fables  of  Bid- 
pai  or  Pilpay,  the  Anvar4  Snhailt  or 
L^ts  of  Ganopos,  or  llie  book  of  Ka* 
lila  and  Dimna.  The  Book  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Masters  had  an  equally  oompli- 
cated  career.    In  15.50  the  first  modem 
collection  of  folk-lore  appeared  in  the 
Piacevole  Nottfi  of  Straparola,  which 
was  followed  in  the  next  century  by  the 
Pentamerone  of  BasOe,  a  work  of  mnch 
higher  character.   Sixty  years  later, 
Perrault  published  bis  Contes  de  ma 
l^Iere  I'Oye,  the  original  of  our  Motbf»r 
Goose,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Countess  D'Aulnoy  set  the  fashion  o£ 
writing  such  stories  as  the  Beneficeat 
Fiog,  Prmoess  GarpiUon,  and  The  Hind 
in  the  Wood,  whldi  used  to  mtereai 
children,  but  are  of  little  or  no  valae  to 
the  student  of  folk-lore.   The  two  great 
mediaeval  collections,  with  the  books  of 
Perrault.  Basile,  and  Straparola,  the 
monkish  tales  known  as  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manonun,  and  the  peerless  Aruiian 
Nights,  oom^ise  pret^  mnch  all  iSkub 
literature  of  folk-lore  Imown  in  Earope 
before  the  present  century.    In  18H, 
an  event  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
study  of  mythology  occurred  when  the 
brothers  Grimm  published  the  lirst  vol- 
ume of  their  household  tales,  gathered 
orally  from  nnrses,  children,  and  gran- 
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nie^  at  a  hundred  German  firesides. 
Everybody  knows  what  this  book  is.  It 
has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Arabian  Niglit>.  and  can  be  understood 
at  a  still  earlier  age.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  any  man  ever  achieved 
a  thoroughly  enviable  repntation,  that 
mm  W9M  Jacob  Grimm.  Hie  greatest 
■diolar  of  modem  timee,  and  one  of  the 
chief  inaugtirators  of  the  comparatiTe 
method  iu  linguistics,  mythology,  and 
jarisprudence,  master  in  two  such  dis- 
tinct lines  of  inquiry  as  those  now  rep- 
r*.>eiited  by  Max  Miiller  and  Sir  Ileury 
Maine,  and  author  of  one  of  the  most 
colossal. works  in  phflology  tbat  have 
ef<er  been  published, —at  the  same  tame 
Us  name  has  become  and  will  long  re- 
mill  a  household  word  wherever  there 
are  dear  little  rosy-cbeeked  boj's  and 
girls  to  !>e  interested  in  the  misfortunes 
of  Faiihlul  .lohn,  or  tickled  by  the  ail- 
veniures  ol  Hauft-in-Luck.  Oi  this  lat- 
ter fame,  however,  his  brother  William 
is  entitled  to  an  equal  share.  This  work 
of  the  Grimms  **  proceeded  on  the  prin^ 
dple  of  £sithfully  collecting  traditions 
from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  without 
adding  one  jot  or  tittle,  or  in  any  way 
interfering  with  them,  except  to  select 
thb  or  that  variation  as  most  apt  or 
beautiful."  '  The  example  having  thus 
been  set,  other  explorers  and  collectors 
foUowed  it,  and  the  amount  of  folk-lit- 
erature that  has  thus  grown  up  within 
the  past  fifty  years  is  simply  enormous. 
Next  in  interest  and  merit  to  the  Grimm 
coll(  <  tit>n  are  the  Norse  tales  of  Ashjorn- 
sen  and  Moe.  tran^late(l  into  En<:lish  by 
Du^ent.  —  a  Unok  which  ouy;ht  to  be  iu 
every  household,  Amoufi  other  such 
worics  of  first  importance  are  Campbell's 
Tsles  of  the  West  Highknds,  Kennedy's 
Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts, 
the  great  Russian  coIlecUon  by  Afana- 
sief,  portions  of  which  have  been  made 
acre^sible  to  English  readers  bv  Air. 
HaUton,  and  the  interesting  volume  en- 
titled Old  Deccan  Day<i,  dictated  to  Miss 
^  llueut,  op.  cit.  p.  cJ. 


Frere  by  a  family  servant  in  Southern 
India.  But  I  have  not  set  out  to  give 
the  bibliography  of  this  subject.  The 
literature  of  popular  mythology  to-day 
fills  thousands  of  volumes,  and  could 
hardly  be  mastered  in  an  ordinary  life- 
time. It  is  fortunate  that  such  seal  has 
been  shown  in  this  work,  but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  and  should  be  done 
irithout  delay.  For  in  this  age  of  rail- 
zoads  and  telegraphs  and  daily  news- 
papers the  native  growth  of  folk-lore  is 
likely  ere  long  to  die  out.  "When  a  na- 
tion  gets  to  be  so  literary  that  in  every 
farmer's  house  you  find  a  copy  of  Har* 
per^s  Magazine  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
there  is  not  much  chance  left  for  folk- 
lore, except  in  so  far  as  it  has  taken 
shape  in  literature,  like  everything  else. 
In  this  country  we  seem  to  be  getting 
into  some  such  condition  as  this,  and  an 
emulator  of  the  Grimms  wouM  find  a 
comparatively  poor  harvest  here.  In- 
deed, I  think  we  have  a  feeling  that 
folk-lore  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  Old 
World,  like  quunt  heraldic  emblems, 
orders  of  nobility,  mined  monasteries, 
and  such  sort  of  things.  But  this  only 
indicates  that  in  course  of  time  the  dif- 
fusion of  printed  literature  is  likely  to 
kill  out  folk-lore  everywhere,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  gathers  it  up  and  preserves 
it  as  literature. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any 
further  explora^ons  will  essenUally 
modify  the  oondnsions  at  whidi  we  are 
now  enabled  to  arrive.  The  vast  mass 
of  material  already  at  our  command  is 
qiiite  siifTieient  to  demonstrate  for  us,  in 
a  manner  no  less  interestin;;  than  con- 
vincing,  how  deep-seated  was  the  com- 
munity of  culture  in  the  primitive  Aryan 
worUL  The  first  nnd  most  striking  re- 
sult of  this  extensive  investigation  shows 
that  the  community  of  folk-lore  among 
the  various  Indo-European  peoples  is 
as  unmistakable  as  the  community  of 
speech.  The  existence  of  a  story  in  any 
part  of  the  Aryan  domain  is  almost  a 
sure  guarantee  that  it  will  turn  up  soon- 
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er  or  later  in  somo  other  part.  One 
needs  Vat  to  xead  Dasent's  Norse  Tales 
and  Bliss  Ftare's  Old  Deocan  Dajs  to 
see  how  wooderfol  k  the  identity  be- 
tween tilt'  nursery  tales  of  Norway  and 
of  Souilierii  Hindustan,  toKl  as  they  are 
by  huniltle  folk  who  have  no  knowledge 
ol  l)i>(»k-U)re  whatever.  lu  my  Myths 
and  Myth-Makers  1  have  cited  several 
exaioples  of  this  oorrespondenoe^  which 
I  will  not  repeat  here.  Oat  of  innu- 
merable other  instances,  equally  suggest- 
ive, we  may  consider  Grimin'b  story  of 
the  Travelinir  Musicians.  Somewhere 
near  the  city  of  lirenieii  dwt-lt  an  ;i>s, 
who  had  grown  so  old  in  sei  vice  that 
his  master  thought  him  of  no  ose,  and 
resolved  to  knock  him  on  the  head. 
But  the  sagadoQS  toate,  snspecUng  that 
something  was  wrong,  contrived  to  slink 
away,  and  start e<l  for  the  city,  bethink- 
ing himself  that  his  voice  was  still  ef- 
fective, and  perhaps  he  might  secure 
employment  as  a  musician.  Before  ho 
had  gone  far  he  fell  in  with  a  large  dog, 
who  began  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
hard  life  he  led,  chained  all  d^y  in  a 
narrow  kennel,  and  fe<l  on  the  sorriest 
of  dry  l)ont'>;.  It  needed  but  little  per- 
suasion to  induce  hini  to  join  the 
and  set  out  to  tiy  whether  hi:j  tine  bass 
voice  would  not  insure  him  a  place  in 
some  dty  choir.  Trudging  along  to- 
gether,  the  two  friends  presently  espied 
a  cat  perched  on  a  briek  wall,  with  her 
lithe  spine  well  arclied,  an<l  inewinir  des- 
perately. On  iiujuiry,  it  appeared  tliat 
there  had  been  a  new  litter  oi  kittens, 
and  the  lady  of  the  bouse  had  been 
heard  to  suggest  that  the  prettiest  kitten 
should  be  kept  and  the  old  cat  drowned, 
as  she  had  grown  too  lazy  to  prowl  for 
mice.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
tein{)taiio!i  to  join  the  traveling  musi- 
cians pro\cd  too  strong  for  that  love  of 
home  which  nature  has  im]>lantc<l  in  the 
feline  breast,  and  m  excellent  soprano 
was  thus  added  to  the  company.  An 
alto  or  counter-tenor  was  ail  that  was 
now  needed,  and  this  was  soon  found  in 


the  person  of  Chanticleer,  who  had  that 
morning  orerheard  the  oook  making 
some  very  ominoos  remarks  about  the 
chicken-broth  fot  to-morrow's  dinner. 
The  quartette  traveled  along  in  pleae> 
ant  comradeship  till  niglitfall,  when, 
having  got  well  into  the  woods,  the  roost- 
er found  a  i>erch  among  the  branches  of 
a  tall  tree,  while  the  other  musicians 
composed  themselves  to  sleep  at  its  fooC 
Before  the  night  was  far  gone  the  com- 
pany below  wwe  awakened  by  a  pro- 
longed cock-crow.    "  What's  the  matter 
up  there?"  said  the  donkey;  to  wliich 
Chanticleer  made  answer  that  he  saw 
the  buu  on  the  horizon.    Some  wrang- 
ling ensued  over  this,  as  the  donkey  and 
dog  maintained  that  it  was  pitch^dari^ 
until  Tabby,  who  had  run  up  the  tree^ 
reported  that  Chanticleer  certainly  saW 
some  kind  of  a  light.    It  was  hereujion 
thought  worth  while  to  pry  further  into 
the  matter,  and  so  they  all  started  oS. 
together  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  cock*   After  a  while  they  saw  that 
the  light  came  from  the  window  of  a 
lai^  house  :  and  as  they  drew  near,  the 
ass,  being  the  tallest,  beheld  a  gang  of 
roblK*rs  seated  around  a  large  table, 
playing  at  cards  and  drinking  brandy 
and  water.    How  to  capture  this  desirsr 
ble  stronghold  was  now  the  problem  of 
the  musicians,  aod  after  some  oonsulti^ 
tion  they  hit  upon  a  plan.      The  ass 
placed  himself  upright  on  his  hind  I^s, 
with  his  fore-feet  resting  against  the 
window  ;  the  dog  got  upon  his  back  ; 
the  cat  scrambled  up  to  the  dog's  shoul- 
ders, and  the  cock  flew  up  and  sat  upon 
the  cat*s  head.   When  all  was  ready,  » 
signal  was  given,  and  they  began  thdr 
music  The  ass  brayed,  the  dog  barked, 
the  cat  mewed,  and  tiie  cook  "  croweti 
lustily;    ''and   then    they    all  broke 
throu;ih  the  window  at  once,  and  came 
tumbling  into  the  room,  amongst  tlie 
broken  glass,  with  a  most  hideous  clat- 
ter 1   The  robbers,  who  had  been  not  m 
little  lightened  by  the  opening  conoQrt» 
had  now  no  doubt  that  some  dreaded 
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kobgoUin  had  broken  in  apon  them,  and 
Mtmpered  away  as  fast  as  they  could." 
In  the  scramble  the  table  was  over- 
toniM  and  tht;  liaht  put  out  ;  but  the 
mu>iciaiis.  lH'in«j  raasttrs  of  thi^  situation, 
ftooo  smelled  out  whatever  was  good  to 
ett,  and  after  a  while  they  went  to  bed, 
— Um  doDkej  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  the 
yird,  the  dog  on  a  mat  behind  the  door, 
the  cat  cnrK^d  up  on  tlie  hearth,  and 
the  ooek  on  tbc  rid<i;(>-po1e  of  the  roof. 
Pn^ently  the  robber:^  bepan  to  ropeut 
of  tlu  ir  t»  rror.  and  one  of  the  boldest 
Toluiiteered  to  go  back  and  see  how 
dungs  looked.  Finding  everything  still, 
U  went  in,  and  tried  to  get  a  light  from 
tke  cat's  eyes,  mistaking  them  for  live 
nals ;  bat  when  it  came  to  scratching 
«yeji  the  oat  had  the  best  of  it.  As  the 
n>l)lKr  rt  treatod  through  the  door  the 
ditg  bit  him  in  thi'  ]o<z :  the  Jiss  kicked 
him  as  he  ran  an.)--  the  yard;  and  witli 
a  i>n>lio;ious  crow  C  hanticleer  completed 
his  diseomfttttre.  He  flew  back  to  his 
coomdes  in  deadly  terror,  and  told  them 
how  a  horrid  witch  clawed  his  face  with 
her  long  bony  fingers  ;  how  a  ruffiau  in 
tile  door-way  stabbed  him  with  a  knife ; 
"how  a  black  nion>ter  stood  in  the  yard 
and  fctnu  k  hiiu  with  a  club  ;  and  how 
tht'«lt'\il  ■■  v:it  OH  top  of  the  house  aud 
iacauiwi,  ••Throw  the  rascal  up  here!" 

I  liaTe  given  this  story  not  precisely 
seoording  to  Grimm,  but  have  mixed  in 
Mine  details  from  another  German  ver^ 
MO,  which  I  heard  when  a  boy.  Singu- 
lar as  it  may  seem,  it  is  found  in  one 
form  or  another  in  all  the  Teutotiic  and 
Kt'ltic  parts  of  ICurope.  It  aj)prar.>  as 
i£i«ii^'< nous  in  Irflaml,  under  the  title  of 
Jsck  and  hi:>  Comrades,  where  some  feat- 
sres  are  added  which  bring  it  within  the 
large  class  of  stories  relating  to  grate- 
ful beasts.  Jack  is  the  young  hero  who 
^gnres  so  conspicuously  in  nursery  lit- 
erature, who  '-tarts  out  to  seek  his  for- 
tuii*?  He  dra«,'H  the  ass  ont  of  a  l>o_<;  in 
which  lie  is  tluuiuiurin'r,  and  afterw arils 
re»cuti6  the  dog  from  some  naughty  boys 
who  are  tormenting  him.    The  acces- 


sion of  the  cat  to  the  company  is  marked 
by  no  special  adventure,  but  the  cock  is 
saved  by  the  do^'s  prowess  from  the 
clutches  of  a  red  fox  which  is  carrying 
it  off.  When  they  all  reach  the  house 
in  the  wood,  it  is  Jack  who  creeps  up  to 
the  window  and  discovers  six  robbers 
drinking  whisky-punch.  He  listens  to 
their  talk,  and  overhears  how  they  late- 
ly bagged  a  fine  booty  at  Lord  Dunla- 
viu's,  with  the  connivance  of  the  gate- 
keeper. The  house  is  then  taken  by 
storm,  as  in  the  German  version,  and 
when  the  bravest  robber  returns  in  the 
dark  be  meets  with  a  similar  ill-recefH 
tion.  The  stolen  treasure  is  all  found 
secreted  in  the  house,  and  next  morning 
Jack  loads  it  on  to  the  donkey,  and  they 
proceed  to  Lord  Dunlavin's  castle.  The 
treasure  is  restorwl,  the  gatekeeper  is 
lianged,  the  faithful  beasts  g«'t  well  pro- 
vided for  in  the  the  kitchen  and  farm- 
yard, and  Jack  marries  the  lord's  only 
daughter,  and  eventually  succeeds  to  the 
earldom. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  fantastic  etoiy 
may  not  have  a  consistent  mythological 

si'Miificance,  but  it  has  certainly  been 
piecefl  together  out  of  genuine  mythical 
concepiions.  It  is  imp<»sible  to  rejid  it 
without  bein;;  reminded  of  the  lame  ik>s 
in  the  Zend  Ya^ua,  who  by  his  fearful 
braying  terrifies  the  night>monsters  and 
keeps  them  away  from  the  sacred  Aomo, 
or  drink  of  the  gods.  In  the  Veda  this 
business  of  guarding  the  soma  is  intrust- 
ed not  to  an  ass,  but  to  a  centaur  or 
gandharva.  The  meanhig  of  th«'->e  creat- 
ures is  well  enough  understoiMj.  The 
^'edic  gatidltarvas,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Kcvruvpot,  were  cloud  deities,  who, 
among  other  accomplishments,  were 
skillful  performers  on  the  ketUe-drum ; 
and  their  rausical  p^<»inances,  as  well 
as  the  braying  of  the  ass  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  appear  to  have  represent*  d  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  thunder  with 
which  Indra  terrilied  the  Panis,  or  nit:ht- 
robbers.  The  ass.  indeed,  plays  a  con- 
siderable part  in  Hindu  mythology ;  and 
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the  protection  of  treasure  and  intimi- 
dation of  tliieves  is  one  of  his  regular 
mythical  functions.^  Now  when  we  con- 
sider the  close  rcsiimhlance  l>etween  this 
fuuctioti  of  the  ass  in  Hindu  mythology 
and  the  part  which  he  plays  in  the 
Ki  lto-Teutonic  legend  above  cited,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  in 
our  actual  familiar  experience  of  the  ani- 
mal which  should  suggest  any  such  func- 
tion to  the  story-teller,  does  it  not  seem 
quite  clear  that  this  prominent  idea  in  the 
grotesque  and  homely  story,  —  the  idea 
of  robbers  fright<*ned  by  a  donkey's 
voice,  —  had  its  origin  in  an  Old  Aryan 
mythical  conception  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  —  even  without  considering  the 
other  members  of  the  quartette,  all)eit 
they  have  all  figured  very  conspicuous- 
ly in  divers  Aryan  myths, — we  are 
bound  to  account  for  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  story  by  supposing  that  it  is  a 
verv  old  tradition,  and  has  not  been 
passe<l  about  in  recent  times  from  one 
Aryan  people  to  another. 

Tf  our  view  were  restricted  to  this 
story  alone,  however,  perhaps  we  could 
not  make  out  a  very  strong  case  for  it 
as  illustrating  an  early  community  of 
Aryan  tradition.  It  is  no  doubt  possi- 
ble, for  example,  that  the  story  may 
have  beei»  originally  pieced  together 
out  of  mythical  materials  by  some  Teu- 
tonit;  story-teller,  and  may  have  been 
transmitted  into  Keltic  Britain  l»y  Un- 
cle Toby's  armies  in  Flanders,  or  in  any 
other  of  a  thousand  ways ;  for  the  so- 
cial intercourse  betweeji  Kelts  and  Teu- 
tons has  always  In^en  very  close.  Some 
scholars  think  that  we  mav  account  in 
this  way  for  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
semblances among  folk-tales  in  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  in  support  of 
their  opinion  they  allege  the  immense 
popularity,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the 
version  of  the  Pantcha  Tantra  and  the 
Seven  Wise  blasters.  But  such  an 
opinion  seems  based  on  altogether  too 

1  See  GubemAtis,  Zoological  Mvthologv,  i.  870- 
»7». 


narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.    In  the 
first  phice,  the  stories  which  have  come 
into  Europe  through  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters  and  the  versions  of  the  Pant- 
cha Tantra  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
when  compared  with  the  vast  mythical 
lore  which  has  been  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  common  people  witliin 
the  last  fifty  years.    Fur  the  greater 
part  of  this  mythical  lore  no  imaginable 
literary  source  can  be  pointed  out.  In 
the  second  place,  however  practicable 
this  theory  of  what  we  may  c;Ul  "  lat- 
eral transmission  "  might  seem  if  applied 
only  to  one  legend,  like  the  story  of  the 
donkey  and  his  friends,  above  cited,  it 
breaks  down  utterly  when  we  try  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  entire  folk-lore  of  any  one 
people.    Granting  that  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Kelts  may  have  learned  this  par- 
ticular story  from  some  German  source, 
we  have  yet  to  remember  that  nine 
tenths  of  Scoto-Irish  folk-lore  is  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  folk-lore  of 
Germany  ;  and  shall  we  say  that  Scotch 
and  Irish  nurses  never  tuld  nursery  tales 
until  they  were  instructed,  in  some  way 
or  otlu'r,  from  a  German  source  ?  We 
seem  here  to  get  very  near  to  a  reduciio 
ad  ahsnrdum  ;  but  the  case  is  made  im- 
measurably worse  when  we  reflect  that 
it  is  not  with  two  or  three  but  witli 
twenty  or  thirty  different  Aryan  peo- 
ples, and  throughout  more  than  a  hun- 
dred distinct  areas,  tli;it  this  remarlc- 
able  community  of  popular  tradition  oc- 
curs.   Is  it  in  atiy  way  ci«Mlil)le  that  one 
of  these  groups  of  pe(tple  should  h&ve 
been  obliged  to  go  to  some  other  grou-p 
to  get  its  nursery  tales  ?    Or,  to  put  tlie 
question  more  forcibly,  is  it  at  all  cred- 
ible that  any  one  gnmp  should  liikve 
l>een  so  differently  coi)>tiiuted  from  tlie 
rest,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  folk- 
lore, that  it  should  have  enjoyed  &  mo- 
nopoly of  this  kind  of  invention  ?  Yet, 
unless  we  feel  prepan d  to  defend  some 
such  extreme  position  as  this,  thet-e  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  for  us  to  da  Vn^t,  ^ 
admit  that  all  the  Aryan  peoplt^  lixiv^e 
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gone  on  from  the  outset  with  their  own 
MliTe  fo]k-I<nre.   Here  and  there,  no 
doubt,  thej  have  acquired  new  itoriea 
from  one  another,  and  the  initances  of 
luch  ero84-tran!3inissioD  may  very  likely 
have  been  numerous ;  bnt  witli  rcfjard 
to  the  ;;reat  btxly  of  the  ir  fireside  tnidi- 
tioQS  we  may  safely  assert,  on  general 
prindplet  of  common  sense,  that  it  has 
Ven  ind^enons.  And  when  we  find 
that  not  two  or  three  hat  two  or  three 
thonsand  nursery-tales  are  common  to 
Ireland  and    Russia,  to  Norway  and 
Hindustan,  \v«»  may  feel  pretty  sure  tliat 
the  gist  of  these  tales  was  all  contained 
la  Old  Arjm  folk-lore  in  tlie  times 
wlien  there  was  hat  one  Old  Aryan  lan- 
guage and  culture.   We  have  no  alter- 
native  bnt  to  admit,  as  I  have  elsewhem 
add,**  that  the  primitive  Aryan  cottjjger, 
ai  ho  took  his  oveiiint,'  meal  of  ymaiid 
rip]>ed  hi:i  fermented  mead,  listened  with 
his  children  to  the  stories  of  Boots  and 
Cioderelk  and  the  Master  Tb!ef,  m  the 
days  when  the  sqoat  Laplander  was  mas- 
ter of  Eorope  and  the  dark-skinned  Su- 
dra  was  as  yet  unmolested  in  the  Punjab. 
Oidy  such  community  of  oriiriii  eati  ex- 
y)lain  the  community  in  character  hetweeu 
the  stories  told  by  the  Aryan's  descend- 
anta  from  the  jungles  of  Ceylon  to  the 
Ugrfahmds  of  SootUnd." 

Bot  in  support  of  this  view  we  have 
not  only  this  general  a  priori  probabil- 
ity, costained  by  the  diiriculty  of  adof)t- 
Lnj;  anv  alternative.    We  have  aNo  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  the  whole  struct- 
ure of  Aryan  speech,  widi  the  coltare 
that  It  im|dies,  however  maltiform  it  is 
to<daj4  Ims  been  traced  back  to  an  era 
of  amfbrmity.    Quite  indejtendently  of 
our  study  of  myths  and  leLjeiKls.  we 
kij'^iW  that  there  was  orice  a  lime  when 
the  ance-^tors  of  the  Englishnjan,  the 
Ra.s$ian,  and  the  Hindu  formed  but  one 
Hugle  people ;  and  we  know  that  Eng- 
fiah  wotds  areHke  Bossian  and  Hlndua- 
tMxii  words  because  they  have  been  hand- 
ed down  by  tradition  from  a  common 
•owe,  and  for  no  other  reason,  occult 
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or  plausible.  Knowing  this  to  he  so,  is 
it  not  obvious  that  the  conditions  of  the 
case  qoile  cover  also  the  case  of  nnrsery 

tales  ?  Children  learn  the  adventures 
of  Little  Bo-Peep  and  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer  precisely  as  they  learn  tlie  wonls 
of  their  niotiier  ton^jue;  and  if  the  power 
of  tradition  is  sufficient  to  make  us  say 
**  three  **  in  America  to<lay  just  becanse 
oar  ancestors  said  **  tri  **  forty  centuries 
ago  in  Central  Asia,  why  shoold  not  the 
same  conservative  habit  insure  a  similar 
duration  to  the  rhymes  and  stories  with 
whicli  infancv  is  s(Kithe<l  and  deli;jhted  ? 

Our  position  is  further  strengthened 
by  a  qualification  which  it  is  desurahle 
here  to  Introdnoe.  Great  as  is  the  nam- 
her  of  entirely  similar  slomt  which  can 
be  brought  together  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  Indo-European  world,  the 
numlMT  of  similar  mytitical  inridrnfs  is 
far  greater.  The  wide  diffusion  of  such 
stories  as  Cinderella  and  Faithful  John 
is  in  itself  a  striking  phenomenon.  Bat 
after  all,  the  main  point  is  that  no  mat- 
ter how  endlessly  diversified  the  great 
mass  of  Aryan  nursery  tales  may  appear 
on  a  superficial  view,  they  are  never- 
theless all  made  U[)of  a  few  fnnilainent- 
al  incidents,  which  recur  again  an«l  again 
io  an  amazing  variety  of  combinations. 
Thns  the  conception  of  gratefal  beasts, 
whidi  we  have  already  noticed,  appears 
in  hundreds  of  stories,  its  simplest  vef» 
sion  beinrr  the  familiar  lc:.'end  of  An- 
dronicus,  who  pulls  a  thorn  from  a  lion's 
paw,  and  is  long  afterward  spared  by 
the  same  lion  in  the  amphitheatre. 
Bardly  less  common  is  the  notion  of  a 
man  whose  life  depends  on  the  dnratira 
or  integrity  of  something  external  to 
him,  as  the  existence  of  Melcagros  was 
to  Ik?  determiiifMl  l)v  the  burning  of  a 
log.  The  idea  of  a  Di  lilah-like  wom- 
an, who  by  amorous  wheedling  extorts 
the  secret  of  her  lover's  invalnerahiU- 
(y,  ii  eqoall  J  wide-spread.  Andthecoo- 
cepdon  of  human  beings  turned  into 
stone  by  an  enchanter's  spell  is  cnntin- 
nally  repeated,  from  the  dassic  victims 
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of  the  Gorgon  to  die  iMfolilien  of  Pen- 
Sftdein  the  Arabian  Nights.  These  ele- 
ments are  neatly  blended  in  tlie  South 

Indian  leijend  of  the  mairician  Punch- 
kin,  who  turne<l  into  stone  six  daughters 
of  a  rajali,  with  their  husbands,  and  in- 
carcerated the  youngest  daughter  in  a 
tower  until  ahe  should  make  np  her 
mind  to  marry  him.  He  forgot,  how- 
ever, to  enchant  the  baby  ion  of  thia 
youngest  daughter,  who,  years  after- 
ward, when  grown  to  manhood,  discov- 
ered his  moJlier  in  the  tower,  and  hiid  a 
plot  for  Punchkiu's  destruction.  The 
princess  gives  Punchkiu  to  understand 
that  she  will  probably  marry  him  if  he 
will  tell  her  the  teoret  of  hii  immortal- 
ity. After  two  or  three  futile  attempts 
to  hoodwink  his  treaeheroos  charmer, 
he  confesses  that  his  life  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  a  little  green  parrot  oon- 
ceaU'd  under  six  jars  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  a  jungle,  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  distant,  (^n  his  journey  thiiht  r, 
the  young  prince  rescues  some  eaglets 
from  a  serpent,  and  they  reward  him 
by  carrying  him  on  their  crossed  wings, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  dragons  who 
guard  tho  jungle.  As  he  sebes  the  pai^ 
rot,  Puuchkin  roars  for  morcy,  and  im- 
mediately sets  at  liberty  all  the  victims 
of  the  enchantment;  l)Ut  as  soon  as  this 
has  been  done  the  princ(!  wrings  the  par- 
rot's ueck,  and  the  miigiciau  dies. 

From  the  Decoan  to  Argyleshve  this 
atory  is  told,  with  hardly  any  variation, 
the  most  £imUiar  version  ot  it  being  the 
Norse  tale  of  the  Giant  who  had  no 
Heart  in  his  Body.  But  we  are  now 
looking  at  lhe>o  stories  analytically,  and 
what  we  have  chiefly  to  notice  are  tho 
ubicjuity,  the  p(*r>istence,  and  the  mani- 
fold recombinations  of  the  mythical  in- 
cidents. These  pcnnts  are  well  illustrat* 
ed  in  the  Russian  legend  of  Harya 
Morevna.  This  beautiful  princess  mai^ 
ties  Prince  Ivan.  —  the  everlasting  Jack 
or  Odysseus  of  popular  tradition,  whom 
the  wise  dawn  goddess  ever  favors,  and 
ures  him  ultimate  success.  Marya 


Morevna  is  an  Amaion,  like  Artemis 
and  Brynhild,  and  after  the  honey- 
moon is  over  the  impulse  to  go  out 

and  fight  becomes  irresistible.  Ivan  is 
left  in  charge  of  the  house,  and  may  do 
whatever  he  likes  except  to  look  into 
that  closet  there."  This  incident  yoa 
have  met  with  in  the  stories  of  Blue- 
beard and  the  Tlurd  Royal  Mendicaiit 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  its  recurrence.  Of 
course,  the  moment  his  wife  is  out  of 
the  house,  Ivan  goes  straight  to  the 
closet,  and  there  he  finds  K<ishchei  the 
Deathless,  fettered  by  twelve  strong 
chains.  Kobhchei  pleads  piteuusly  for 
some  water,  as  he  luw  not  tasted  a  drop 
for  ten  years ;  but  after  the  charitable 
Ivan  has  given  him  three  bodtetfula, 
the  malignant  giant  breaks  his  chains 
like  cobwebs,  and  flies  out  of  the  window 
in  a  whirlwind,  and  overtakes  Marya 
Morevna,  an<l  carries  her  home  a  j>rison 
er.  To  recount  all  the  adventures  of 
Ivan  while  seeking  his  wife  would  be 
to  encumber  ourselves  too  heavily  with 
mythical  incident.  He  finds  her  seveial 
times,  and  carries  her  off ;  but  Eoshebsi 
the  Deathless  has  a  magic  Iiorse,  be 
longing  to  the  same  breed  with  Pega 
BUS,  the  horses  of  Aehilleus,  the  enchants 
ed  gteed  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
the  valiant  hippogriff  of  Ariosio,  and 
with  this  wonderful  horse  Koshchei  al- 
ways overtakes  and  baffles  the  fugitives. 
Prince  Ivan*s  game  is  hopeless  unless 
he  can  find  out  where  Koshchei 
tained  his  incomparable  steed.  By  dint 
of  industrious  coaxing  Marya  Morevna 
learns  that  there  is  a  Baba  Yaga,  or 
w  itch,  who  lives  beyond  a  river  of  fire, 
and  keeps  plenty  of  mares  ;  one  time 
Koohchei  tended  the  mares  for  three 
days  without  losing  any,  and  the  witch 
gave  bun  a  foal  for  his  services.  Ihe 
way  to  get  across  the  fiery  river  was 
to  wave  a  certain  magic  handkerohis^ 
when  a  lofty  but  narrow  bridge  would 
instantly  span  the  stream.  Hi  re  we 
have  the  Es-iSirat,  or  rainbow  bridge,  of 
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Uie  Moslem,  over  which  the  good  pass 
mUfy  to  heaTen,  wiSh  dw  wid^ed  fall 
mto  tin  flames  of  hell  below.  MMja 
Mbrema  obteined  the  handkerchief,  and 
■olTUieontriTedtO  get  across  the  river. 
Moir  oomea  the  grateful-beast  incident. 
The  prince  is  faint  with  hunger,  and  is 
sorcessively  tempted  by  a  chicken,  a  bit 
of  houey<:omb,  and  a  lion's  cub  ;  but  on 
the  iutercebsioQ  of  the  old  hen,  the 
qoen  bee,  and  the  lioneei^  he  refraine 
hen  meddliiig  with  their  treaaoree,  and 
anivet  half  starredi  at  the  horrible  hut 
of  the  Baba  Yaga,  indosed  within  a 
circle  of  twelve  poles,  on  eleven  of 
which  are  stuck  humau  heads.  The 
old  hag  gives  him  the  mares  to  look 
tfter,  with  the  friendly  warning  that  if 
he  loses  a  single  one  he  need  n't  feel 
taaoyed  at  finding  his  own  head  stock 
CA  the  twelfth  pole.  On  each  of  the 
three  dajs  the  mares  scamper  off  in  all 
direction!),  leaving  Ivan  in  despair ;  bnt 
esch  night  they  are  safely  driven  home, 
first  by  a  flix^k  of  outlaii<ii>h  liirds,  next 
by  a  lot  of  wild  beasts,  uixl  lastly  by  a 
swarra  of  angry  bee.4.  In  the  dead  of 
sight  Priuce  Ivan  laid  hands  on  a  magic 
eolt,  and  rode  off  on  it  across  the  fairy 
bridge  The  Baba  Taga  followed  in 
hot  porsoit,  driving  along  in  an  iron 
Mortsr,  brushing  away  her  traces  with 
t  broom,  like  the  **old  woniany  whither 
to  high."  of  our  own  nurseries.  She 
drove  fearlessly  on  to  the  bridge,  but 
wlieii  she  was  midway  it  broke  in  two, 
tQ(i  dop  she  went  into  the  liery  stream. 
All  was  np  now  with  Koshchd  the 
Deathless,  in  spite  of  his  snmame ;  for 
DOW  came  Ivan  and  carried  off  Marya 
Morevna  on  his  heroic  steed  ;  and  when 
Koshchei  oaught  up  with  them  they  just 
cr^ked  his  skull,  and  built  a  funeral 
pjre,  and  harned  him  to  ashes  on  it. 

Of  the  njythical  incidents  with  which 
this  wild  legend  is  crowded,  we  must 
fB  back  and  pidc  np  one  or  two  which 
ws  ooald  not  conveniently  notice  on  the 

I  Tht  diainiitlvi  FnMcia  omos  '*  Jobaay.'* 
Tkt  ISM  «f  th»  gnad  T***^**"  actiSM,  Ikmiy 


way.  We  observed  that  Marya  Mo- 
levmt  is  like  the  Norse  BrynhUd  in 
her  character  of  an  Amason ;  she  is  like 
her  also  in  being  separated  from  her 

lover,  who  has  to  go  through  long  wan- 
derings and  many  trials  before  he  can 

recover  her.  The  theme,  with  many 
variations,  is  most  elaborately  worked 
out  in  the  classic  story  of  Odysseus,  and 
it  is  familiar  to  every  one  iu  the  aVrabi- 
an  tales  of  Bedw  and  Ji^ra,  and  of 
Kamaralzaman  and  Bndoor.  Another 
and  more  enrions  feature  is  the  sudden 
recovery  of  giirautic  strength  by  Kosh- 
chei  the  Deathless  as  soon  as  he  has 
taken  a  drink  of  water.  This  notion  is 
illustrated  in  tnatiy  Aryan  talcs,  but  in 
none  more  forcibly  than  in  the  Bohe- 
mian story  of  Yanechek '  and  the  Water- 
Demon*  A  poor  widow's  mischievons 
boy  having  been  drowned,  the  mother 
some  time  after  succeeds  in  capturing 
the  water^emon  while  he  is  oul  oi  his 
element,  roaming  about  on  lantl.  She 
drags  him  liotn*'  to  her  hut,  and  ties  him 
tiirlit  with  a  rope  nine  times  pl;iite<I,  and 
builds  a  learlul  Hre  in  ihv  oven,  which 
SO  scorches  and  torments  the  lieud  that 
he  is  prevailed  upon  to  tell  her  how  to 
get  down  into  the  water-kingdom  and 
release  her  Yanechek.  Everything  suo> 
ceeds  until  Yanechek  is  restored  tO  the 
dry  land,  and  learns  how  his  enemy  is 
tied  hand  and  foot  in  the  hut.  Over- 
come with  a  silly  desire  for  reveni,'.',  he 
runs  home,  picks  up  a  sharp  hatchet, 
and  throws  it  at  the  water-demon,  think- 
ing to  split  his  head  open  and  finish 
him.  But  the  horrible  fiend,  changing 
suddenly  into  a  hugs  black  dog,  jumps 
aside  as  the  axe  descends,  and  the  sharp 
edge  falls  on  the  ninefold  plaited  rope 
and  severs  it.  The  dog.  freed  from  his 
fetters,  springs  to  the  empty  water-jug 
standing  on  the  table,  and,  thrusting  in 
his  paw  succeeds  in  touching  one  wet 
drop  that  remained  at  the  bottom.  In- 
stant]y»  then,  the  demon  recovered  his 

Jaaam$A«i,  woold  mmb  to  bs  squivsltat  to  the 
Bogli«liBUM**JoIUMoa.'* 
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strai^h,  and  the  drop  of  water  be  amo 

an  overwhelming  torrent,  that  swallowed 
up  Yancfliek,  and  hia  mother,  and  the 
house,  and  the  region  round  about,  and 
went  ofT  roaring  down  the  hillside,  leav- 
ing nothing  bat  a  dark  and  gloomy  pool, 
which  18  there  to  this  day,  with  the  le- 
gend still  hovering  about  it. 

One  might  go  on  indetiuitely  citing 
stories  in  illustration  of  these  curious 
corresjM)ndon«;"es.  Hut  we  have  already 
before  us  a.<>  much  material  as  we  can 
well  manage,  and  quite  enough  to  ee- 
tablish  our  main  thesis.  The  reader 
will  now  dearly  understand  what  is 
meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  thousands 
of  stories  which  constitute  the  body  of 
Aryan  folk-lore  are  made  u\)  oi  com- 
paratively few  mythical  incideuts  com- 
bined in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 
This  freedom  with  which  the  common 
stock  of  mythical  ideas  is  handled  in 
the  different  stories  must  finally  dis- 
pose of  the  hypothesis  that  such  stories 
have  been  dilYused  throuuh  any  other 
means  than  that  of  imnieniurial  tradi- 
tion. ^<o  one  will  think  it  likely  tliat  in 
every  Aryan  land  **  men  have  handled 
the  stories  introduced  from  other  coun- 
tries with  the  deliberate  porposeof  mod- 
ifying  and  adapting  them,  and  that  they 
have  done  their  work  in  such  a  way  sis 
8onietinies  to  leave  scarcely  a  ^e^enl- 
blauce,  ut  other  times  scarcely  to  efil'ect 
the  smallest  change."  ^  To  take  these 
stories  after  any  system,  and  arrange 
their  materials  meUiodically,  is  almost 
an  impossible  task.  The  expressions  or 
inci(h'nt8  worketl  into  these  legends  are 
like  the  few  notes  of  the  scale  from 
which  great  muaiciau^  have  created  each 
his  own  world.  ...  In  one  story  we 
may  find  a  series  of  incidents  briefly 
touched,  which  elsewhere  have  been  ex- 
panded into  a  hundred  tales,  while  the 
incidents  themselves  are  presented  in 
the  countless  combinations  su^'ge.sted  by 
an  exuberant  fancy.  The  outlines  of 
the  tales,  when  these  liave  been  care- 
1  Cox,  Aryan  Mythology,  i.  14a. 


fully  analysed,  are  simple  enough  ;  but 
they  are  certainly  not  oiiflines  which 
could  have  been  sujxjxested  hy  iin  iilnits 
in  the  common  life  of  maukiud.  Maid- 
ens do  not  fall  for  months  or  years  into 
d<atli*liketnnoeB,  from  which  the  tonoh 
of  one  brave  man  alone  can  rouse  them. 
Dragons  are  not  coiled  round  golden 
treasures  or  beautiful  women  on  glis- 
tening heaths.  Princes  do  not  every- 
where abandon  their  wives  as  soon  as 
they  have  married  them,  to  return  at 
length  in  squalid  disguise  and  suite  their 
foes  with  invincible  weapons.  Steeds 
which  speak  and  which  cannot  die  do 
not  draw  the  chariots  of  mortal  chiefs. 
.  .  .  Yet  every  fresh  addition  matle  to 
our  stores  of  poj)ular  tradition  does  hut 
bring  l>efore  us  new  phases  of  those  old 
forms"*  of  which  the  mytlMBakeR*  seen 
never  to  have  grown  weary. 

Let  us  now  [woceed  to  show  how 
these  elementary  mythical  incidents,  out 
of  which  Aryan  folk-lore  is  woven,  are 
in  "jeneial  to  be  inter])reted  ;  and,  not  to 
multiply  examples  needlessly,  let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  inddents  and  petson- 
ages  already  cited.  Koshchei  the  Death- 
less is  a  curious  and  interesting  charso- 
ter;  let  us  l)egin  by  aeeing  what  we 
can  make  oi  him. 

Between  the  Russian  legend  of  Ko?h- 
chei  and  the  Hindu  legend  of  Tuucb- 
kin  we  have  noted  some  general  resem- 
blances. Both  these  characters  are  mia- 
chiaf-makers,  with  whom  the  hearer  ia 
not  expected  to  sympathize,  and  who 
finally  meet   their  doom  at  the  hands 
of  the  much-tried  and  niueh-wanderiii^ 
hero  of  the  story.    Both  carry  off  beau- 
tiful women,  who  coquet  with  them  jiiaa 
enough  to  lure  them  to  destractioiu 
Such  resemUanoea  may  not  suffice  to 
prove  their  mythologic  identity,  but  a 
more  specific  likeness  is  not  wanting. 
The  Russian  legends  of  Koshchei  ure 
many,  and  in  one  of  them  his  life  de- 
peuds  on  au  egg  which  is  in  a  duck 
t  Ibid.,  i.  U7. 
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abot  sp  ^  A  casket  underaeath  an  oak- 

tree,  far  away.  In  all  the  main  incidenta 
ihi^  version  coincides  with  the  story  of 
Puuclikiu,  up  to  the  smashing  of  the  ejrg 
bj  I'rince  Ivan,  which  causes  the  death 
flf  the  deathless  Eosbchet  There  oan 
Urns  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  person- 
*g»  stand  for  the  tame  mythical  idea* 
Again,  we  have  seen  that  Ivu^lu  hei  is  in 
bis  most  singular  charaoteristic  identi- 
fiable with  the  water-<lemon  of  the  13o- 
htiaiian  Udc.  In  several  Kussian  legends 
ol  the  *>anu'  ryeie,  the  part  of  Koshchei 
is  played  by  u  water-snake,  who  at  pleas- 
aie  can  assume  the  human  form.  In 
tiev  of  the  entire  grouping  of  the  ind- 
dats,  one  can  hardly  donbt  that  thia 
lerpent  belongs  to  the  same  family  with 
lyphon,  Ahi,  and  Echidna,  and  is  to  be 
cciu!it«'d  among  the  robber  l*aniH,  the 
einmirs  of  the  feolar  deity  Imlra,  who 
steal  the  li<;ht  and  burv  it  in  distant  cav- 
erns,  but  are  sure  to  be  discovered  and 
&comfited  in  the  end.  The  dawn- 
oynph — Bdarya  More?na,  or  whatever 
odier  name  she  may  assume— ia  al- 
ways true  to  her  character,  which  is  to 
be  coasistently  false  to  the  demon  of 
darknes?,  with  whom  she  co(juet5  for  a 
•bile,  but  oidy  to  inveigle  him  to  de- 
MnictioD  at  the  hands  of  her  solar  lov- 
er. The  separation  of  the  bright  hero, 
Odyiseasy  or  Kamaralaemao,  or  Prince 
Inn,  from  bis  twilight  brid^  and  his 
loog  nocturnal  wanderings  in  search  ol 
ber,  exposed  on  the  way  to  all  manner 
of  perilous  witchcraft,  which  he  invari- 
ably baffles, — all  the.se  incidents  are 
trau»jiarent  enough  in  their  meaning. 
TLe  horrid  ohl  wiich,  the  Baba  Yaga, 
is  in  many  respects  the  ugly  counter- 
part of  the  more  agreeable  Kalypso 
sad  Kirfce,  or  of  the  abonunable  (^leen 
Lab>;  in  the  Arabian  tale  of  Beder  and 
Johara.  The  Baba  Yaga  figures  very 
extensively  in  Russian  folk-lore  as  a  ma- 
liguant  fiend,  and  one  prominent  way 
iu  which  she  wreaks  her  malice  is  to 
torn  her  victims  into  stone.  Herein  she 
agrees  with  the  Gorgon  Medusa  and  the 


magician  Punchkin.  Why  the  fiends  of 
darkness  .shonld  be  described  as  petrify- 
ing thfir  victims  is  perhaps  not  obvions, 
until  we  retleet  that  throughout  an  im- 
mense circle  of  myths  the  powers  of 
winter  are  in^scriminately  muted  up 
with  those  of  the  nighttime,  as  being 
indiscriminately  the  foes  of  the  sun-god 
Zeus  or  Indra.  That  the  dem<Mi  of  win- 
ter should  turn  its  victims  into  stone  for 
a  season,  until  they  are  released  by  the 
solar  hero,  is  in  no  wise  incomprehensi- 
ble, even  to  our  mature  and  prosaic  style 
of  thinking.  The  hero  who  successfully 
withstands  the  epell  of  the  Gorgon,  af^ 
er  nmny  less  fortunate  champions  have 
succumbed  to  it,  is  the  indomitable  Pei^ 
sens,  who  ushers  in  the  spring-time. 

The  malignant  characteristics  of 
Punchkin  are  thus,  in  the  Russian  tale, 
dividt  d  between  Koshchei  and  his  allv, 
the  Baba  Yaga.  It  is  in  this  random, 
helter-skelter  way  that  the  materials  of 
f<^<4ore  are  ordinarily  put  together. 
But  the  insdnct  of  the  story-teller  is 
here  correct  enough,  for  he  feels  that 
these  demons  really  belong  to  the  same 
family,  though  he  cannot  poiut,  as  the 
scholar  can,  to  the  associations  of  ideas 
which  have  determined  what  character- 
istics are  to  be  assigned  them.  It  can- 
not be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
the  rtory-teller  knows  nothing  whatever 
of  the  ancient  mythical  significance  of 
the  incidents  which  he  relates.  He  re- 
cites them  as  they  were  told  to  him,  in 
pursuance  of  some  immemorial  tradition 
of  which  nobody  knows  either  tlie  ori- 
gin or  the  int  aiiing.  Yet  iu  most  in- 
stances the  contrast  betweeu  the  good 
aud  the  evil  powers,  between  the  god  ol 
light  and  warmth  and  comfort  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  fiends  of  darkness  and 
cold  and  misery  on  the  other,  is  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  features  of  the 
immemorial  myth  that  the  story-teller 
—  ignorant  as  he  is  of  the  purjwrt  of 
liis  talk  —  is  not  likely  altogether  to 
overlook  it.  As  a  general  rule  the  at- 
tributes of  Hercules  are  but  seldom  con^ 
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fouDded  with  those  of  Cacnt.  Now  and 
then,  however,  a  coufaaioo  occurs,  m  we 
might  expect,  when'  th'T*-  is  no  obvious 
reason  wliv  a  jiart i<  ular  <  luiracteristic 
shoulii  be  assigned  to  a  guod  rather  than 
to  an  evil  hero.  In  this  way  some  of 
the  relativelj  neutral  features  in  a  solar 
myth  have  been  assigned  indifferently 
to  th«'  [K>wers  of  light  and  the  powers 
of  darkness.  It  seems  to  have  puzzled 
^lax  ^^iill«'r  tliat,  in  the  myth  of  the 
Trojan  War,  the  ni«»ht-<itniuu  Paris 
should  ap[)ear  invested  with  some  of  the 
attributes  of  solar  heroes.  But  I  think 
it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so  when 
we  consider  how  far  the  myth-tnakers 
were  from  intending  anythinor  like  an 
allegory,  and  how  slightly  they  were 
bound  by  any  tliooretical  consistency  in 
Uie  use  of  iheir  multifariouii  materials. 
Tlie  old  antithesis  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  has  generally  been  well  sustained  in 
the  folk*lore  which  has  descended  from 
the  myths  of  antiquity,  but  incidents  not 
readily  thus  distinuuishable  have  been 
IKirctlod  out  very  much  at  raiKloin. 
Bearing  tliis  in  niiml.  we  have  no  dilli- 
culty  in  understanding  why  the  black 
magidan's  life  depends  on  the  integrity 
of  an  egg.  or  some  other  such  object, 
outside  of  him.  In  tlie  legcufls  we  have 
been  considering,  it  is  the  liend  of  dark- 
ness who  is  thus  conditioned,  but,  orig- 
inally, it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the 
circumstauce  refers  to  the  sun.  Out  of 
a  thousand  legends  of  this  elass,  it  is 
sale  to  say  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
represent  the  career  of  the  heroes  bound 
up  with  the  duration  of  an  egg.  And 
here,  I  think,  we  come  close  to  the  prim- 
itive lorm  of  the  myth.  This  mysteri- 
ous egg  is  the  roc's  egg  which  the  ma- 
lign Afriean  Efieet  asked  Aladdin  to 
hang  up  in  the  dome  of  his  palaoe.  It 
it  the  airas  and  when  the  life  of  the  sun 
is  destroyed,  as  when  he  goes  down,  the 
life  of  the  hero  who  represents  him  is 
also  destroyed.  From  this  mythical 
source  we  have  the  full  explanation  of 
the  singular  fate  of  such  personages  as 


Meleagros,  and  Punehkin,and  Koshdiei 

the  Deathless. 

It  is  an  odd  feature  of  Koshchei  that, 
whib"  invariably  distinguishe<l  as  im- 
mortal, he  is  invariably  slain  by  his  so- 
lar adversary.   But  hernn  what  have 
we  to  note  save  the  faet  that  the  night- 
demon,  thoogh  perpetually  slain,  yet 
rises  again,  and  presents  a  bold  front,  at 
before,  to  the  solar  hert^  ?    In  the  my- 
thology of  the   Amtric^in  Indians  we 
have  this  everlasting  conflict  between 
the  dark  and  the  bright  deities.  The 
West,  or  the  spirit  of  darkness  contends 
with  the  East,  or  the  spirit  of  light. 
The  struggle  begins  on  the  moontains, 
atid  the  West  is  forced  to  give  ground. 
The  Kast  drives  him  across  rivers  ami 
over  mouuLains  and  lakes,  until  at  last 
they  come  to  the  brink  of  tliis  world. 
<*Hold!"  cries  the  West;  **ho\d,  my 
son  I  You  know  my  power,  and  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  kill  me !  '*  Nothing  can  be 
more  transparent  than  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ;  and  it  is  in  just  this  way  tliat 
the  deathless  Kosliehei  is  slain  agaiu 
and  a^ain  bv  his  solar  antagonist.  Con- 
vcrbely,  among  the  incidents  of  the  le- 
gend which  we  omitted  as  too  cnmbrooa 
for  dtadon  is  one  in  which  Prince  Ivan 
is  chojiped  into  small  pieces  by  Kosh- 
chei, and  is  brought  to  life  again  only 
by  most  weird  magic.    What  can  be 
more  obvious  than  that  here  wo  liave 
the  perennial  contliet  between  Day  uud 
Night,  —  the  struggle  that  knows  no 
end,  because  both  the  antagonists  «rs 
immortal  ? 

As  for  the  conception  of  graleiAil 
beasts,  who  in  so  many  legends  aid  the 
solar  hvro  in  time  of  need,  I  think  it  ia 
most  likely  derived  from  a  mingling  to- 
gether  of  ancient  myths  in  which  the 
sun  himself  figures  as  a  beast.    In  vib- 
rious  andent  myths  the  sun  is  repxe- 
sented  as  a  horse  or  a  bull,  or  ew<en  as  n 
fish,  —  Oannes  or  Dagon.  —  who  swims 
at  night  through  a  subicrranoan  oc»'an 
from  the  west,  where  he  has  disappeartxi, 
to  the  east,  whence  he  is  to  emeree. 
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•aima].  and  his  cheerful  crow  is  gen- 
enlij  the  signal  at  which  gboBts  and 
D^ht-demons  depart  in  confusion.  In 
popular  legends,  in  which  these  primitive 
connections  of  ideas  have  been  blurred 
umI  partiallj  forgotten,  we  need  not  be 
mptmA  to  iiiid  these  and  other  solar 
beute  Msistiiig  the  solar  hero. 

The  beast,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
sslists  his  services  in  support  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  is  usually  a  wolf,  or 
a  serpent,  or  a  fish.  In  many  legends 
the  sun  is  sui)posed  to  be  swallowed 
by  a  &ih  at  nightfall,  and  cast  up  again 
ikilsyhreak ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
flsif  of  darfcaees  deTOQislilUe  Bed  Bid- 
Hood,  the  dawn-nymph,  with  her 
robe  of  crimson  twUi|^t,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  version,  yields  her 
up  whole  and  sound  when  he  is  cut 
open  next  <lay.  But  Uie  fish  who  de- 
vours the  s>un  is  more  often  a  water- 
make,  or  sea-dragon,  and  we  have  seen 
thsl  Kbshchei  the  Deathless  is  conneoted 
bj  ties  of  Unship  with  these  mythical 
iiumsls.  In  the  readiness  with  which 
Koihchei  and  the  watoi^ifiendol  the  Bo- 
hemian le'jpnd  undergo  metamorphosis 
we  are  roiuinded  of  the  classic  Proteus. 
But  in  the  suddenness  with  which  their 
(iaot  strength  is  acquired  we  seem  to 
hife  a  reminiscence  of  the  myth  of 
Hemes,  the  god  of  the  winds  in  the 
HoBieric  Hymn,  wlio^  while  yet  an  in- 
im  in  the  cnid]e»  heoomes  endowed 


with  ipant  powers,  and  worics  mischief 

with  the  doud  cattle  of  Apollo  ;  retreat- 
ing afterwards  through  the  key-hole, 
and  shrinking  back  into  his  cradle  with 
a  mockinj;  lauffh.  This  mythical  con- 
ceptiou  duly  reappears  in  the  Arabian 
story  of  the  £^re^  whom  the  fisherman 
releases  from  a  hottle,  who  instantly 
grows  into  a  g%antio  form  that  towers 
among  the  doQds. 

Thus  the  carefal  analysis  of  this 
Russian  legend  of  Marya  Morevna  and 
Koshchei  the  Deathless  yields  the  same 
results  which  in  the  foregoing  paper  wo 
obtained  from  the  Latin  myth  of  Hercu- 
les and  Cacos.  And  a  similar  analysis  ol 
the  whole  body  of  Aryan  lolk<]ore  woold 
hat  strengthen  oor  posiUon  by  aoeomn- 
lated  evidence,  without  in  any  degree 
mcxlifying  it.  In  these  curious  stories,  to 
which  our  children  listen  to-<lay  with 
breathless  interest,  wo  have  the  old 
mytliiail  notions  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
people  most  strangely  distorted  and 
blended  together.  We  may  fairly  regard 
them  as  &e  allnvial  refnse  which  the 
stream  oi  tradition  has  brought  down 
from  those  distant  highlands  of  mytholp 
ogy  where  our  primeval  ancestors  r^ 
corded  their  crude  and  child-like  im- 
pressions of  the  course  of  natural  events. 
Out  of  the  mouths  oi  babes  comes  wi»> 
dom ;  and  so  from  this  qnaint  medley  of 
nursery  lore  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
thoughts  of  mankind  in  ages  of  whidi  the 
histi^  tradition  baa  utterly  vanished. 


HABVEST  NOON. 

Mow  hath  its  matins,  each  mom  new. 
The  evening  hath  its  Tespers  meet; 

Kor  lacks  the  noon  a  serfice  true, 
While  ockkets  sing  the  aoog  ol  heat. 

An  hour-long  truce  the  reapers  keep 
With  the  mute  legious  of  the  grain ; 
fHa.  ZLTDIi  — HO.  287.  21 
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l^rough  swath  and  stubble  spiders  creeps 
And  web  tbem  with  a  filmy  ikaiiu 

The  bees  forget  their  errantry, 

Lapped  in  the  clover  white  and  red; 
The  irind,  grown  fiuDt  with  luxury, 

Lmtm  the  ripe  thitU»dowii  uulied: 

Still,  yonder,  on  the  long,  gray  roed,' 

It  lives,  —  a  momentary  pnst, 
That  drives  aloii!^,  with  noiseless  goad,  ' 

A  whirliog  phantom  clothed  iu  dust. 

I 

The  dreamt  of  iii|^t?  Noon,  too^  hath  dreami; 
In  logiUve,  roysteriovt  bands, 

They  launch  their  fleet  on  quivering  streams 
Tliat  flow  above  tlie  san4Hi^  laada ! 

I  see  their  prows  are  southward  set; 

And  soon  their  sails  the  haven  crowd, 
By  twimndng  dome  and  mfaiaret, 

And  rich  pavilion  wove  of  dood  t 

Emu,  Thomm. 
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A  8T0BT  nr  TWO  PABTa  PABT  IL 


The  autumn  rains  sot  in  early,  and  the 
winter  was  unusually  severe.  Arnold 
had  a  purpose  which  kept  him  bard  at 
wwk  and  very  happy  in  those  days. 

During  the  lon^  Deoember  nights  he 
was  shut  up  in  liis  office,  plodding  on  his 
maps  and  papers,  or  smoking  in  dreamy 
comfort  l>y  tlie  fire.  He  was  seldom 
interruptcil,  for  he  liad  earned  a  reputa- 
tion socially  in  tlie  camp  nut  unlike  that 
roughly  formulated  by  Pratt.  He  had 
earned  it  quite  unomisGiously,  and  was  as 
little  troubled  by  the  fact  as  by  its  conse- 
quences. On  the  evening  of  New  Year's 
day  lie  crossed  the  street  to  the  Dyers' 
aiid  asked  for  Miss  Newell.  She  pres- 
ently greeted  him  in  the  parlor,  where 
she  looked,  Arnold  thought,  more  than 
ever  oat  of  place  among  the  bead-bas- 


ket-s  and  splint-frames  inclosinir  photo- 
graphs of  deceased  members  of  the  Dyer 
family,  and  the  pallid  walls,  penitential 
ohairs,  and  crude  imaginings  in  woraled 
work.   Her  apparent  unoonsciousneaa  of 
these  abominations  was  another  souToe 
of  irritation.    It  is  always  irritating  to 
a  man  to  see  a  charming  woman  in 
an  unhappy  and  false  position,  w  h»  re  he 
is  powerless  to  help  her.    Arnold  had 
not  expected  it  would  be  a  very  exhilap 
rating  occasion, — he  remembered  the 
Dyer  parlor,  —  but  it  was  even  lesa 
pleasant  than  he  had  expected.  Captain 
Dyer  was  there,  and  told  a  ^reat  many 
stories  iu  a  loud,  tiring  voice.  !Mis8 
I'runces  sat  by  with  some  soft  white 
knitting  in  her  hands,  and  her  attitude  of 
patient  attentioii  made  Arnold  loi^  in 
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atiad^  ber  with  aonMnvige  ploaauitries 
OB  tbe  sobject  of  Christmas  id  a  miniog 
Map.  It  seemed  to  him  that  patience 

wu  a  virtue  which  could  be  carried  too 
far.  even  in  woman.  Then  Mrs.  Dyer 
came  in,  and  manoeuvred  her  husband 
oat  into  the  passage;  after  some  loud 
whisperiDg  there,  dhe  tooceeded  in  fet- 
ting  liim  into  the  kitciian,  and  that  the 
door.  Arnold  got  np  aoon  after  that, 
u\(\  said  irwd-evening. 

Miss  Is'ewell  remained  in  the  parlor 
for  some  time,  moving  softly  about. 
Slio  had  gat!iered  her  knitting  closely 
into  her  clasped  hands  ;  the  ball  trailed 
after  her,  amoog  the  legs  of  the  chairs, 
•id  when  in  her  ^ent  promenade  she 
had  fpon  a  grievooi  tan^  of  wool  she 
tat  down,  and  dropped  the  work  ont  of 
her  hands  with  a  helpless  gesture.  Her 
h<^ad  drooped,  and  tears  trickled  slowly 
between  the  slender  white  fingers  which 
covered  her  face.  Presently  the  fingers 
descended  to  her  throat  and  clasped  it 
doie,  as  if  to  still  an  intolerable  throb- 
bug  ache  whieh  her  half  aopprested 
taan  had  left 

At  length  she  rose,  picked  np  her 
vorkftod  patiently  followed  the  tangled 
clevr  until  she  had  recovered  her  ball ; 
then  {ihe  wound  it  all  up  neatly,  wrapped 
the  embroidery  in  a  thin  white  handker* 
diief,  and  went  to  her  room. 

With  the  fine  March  weather,  fine 
a  spite  d  the  light  rains,  the  engioew 
ms  kying  oat  a  road  io  the  new  ahaft. 
It  wound  along  the  hill-aide  where  Miss 
Ne;reU  had  first  seen  the  green  trees  by 
die  ppring.  The  engineer's  orders  in- 
cluded the  building  of  a  flume,  carry- 
ing the  water  down  from  the  Chilano's 
plantation  into  a  tank  built  on  the  ruins 
«f  the  rock  which  had  guarded  the  syl- 
van spring.  The  diaooirdant  voices  of 
t  gang  of  Chinamen  profaned  the  atill- 
Mw  which  had  framed  Miss  Frances' 
girlish  laughter;  the  blasting  of  the 
rock  had  loosencil,  to  their  full,  the  clus- 
tering trees  above,  and  the  brook  below 
ws«  a  mass  of  trampled  mud. 
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The  engineer^a  Tiaita  to  the  apring 
gave  him  do  pleaaore  in  those  daya. 
He  felt  that  he  was  the  inevitable  in- 
strument of  its  desecration ;  but  over  the 
hill,  just  in  sight  from  the  spring,  car- 
penters were  putting  a  new  piazza  round 
a  cottage  that  stood  remote  from  the 
camp,  where  a  apnr  of  the  htUa  deacended 
ateeply  towards  the  Talley.  Arnold  took 
a  gnat  interest  in  this  cottage.  He  waa 
frequently  to  be  aeen  there  in  the  even- 
ing, tramping  np  and  down  the  new  piaz- 
za, and  ofiVriiig  to  the  moon,  which 
looked  in  through  the  boughs  of  a  live- 
oak  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  the  incense 
of  his  lonely  cigar.  Sometimes  he  would 
take  the  key  of  the  front  door  from  hia 
pockety  enter  the  ailent  honae^  and  wan* 
der  from  one  room  to  another,  like  a 
readesa  hot  not  unhappy  ghost.  The 
moonlight,  touching  his  face,  showed  it 
strangely  stirred  and  softened.  His  was 
no  melancholy  madness. 

Arnold  was  leaning  on  the  gate  of  this 
cottage  one  afternoon,  when  the  school- 
mistreaa  came  down  the  trail  from  the 
camp.  She  did  not  appear  to  see  him, 
but  turned  off  the  trail  at  a  little  dia- 
tanoe  from  the  cottage,  and  took  her 
way  across  the  hill  behind  it  Arnold 
watched  her  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fol- 
lowed, overtaking  her  on  the  hills  above 
the  new  road,  where  she  had  sat  with 
Nicky  Dyer  nearly  a  year  ago. 

**I  don't  like  to  aee  you  wandering 
about  here,  alooe^"  he  aaid.  **  The  men 
on  the  road  are  a  acratch  gang,  picked 
up  anyhow,  not  like  the  regular  minors. 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  the  spring  1 " 

"  Why  ?  "  said  she.  "  Did  you  not 
drink  to  our  return  ?  " 

"  But  you  wouhi  not  drink  with  me, 
80  the  spell  did  not  work ;  and  now  the 
spring  is  gone,  —  all  its  beanty,  I  mean. 
The  water  b  there  in  a  tank,  where 
the  Chinamen  fill  their  bucketa  night 
and  morning,  and  the  teamstera  water 
their  horses.  Wo  '11  go  over  there,  if 
you  would  like  to  see  the  march  of  mod- 
ern improvements." 
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"No,"  sho  said;  "I'm  not  fond  of 
looking  at  graves.  Let  us  sit  down 
a  while." 

A  Yftgoe  d^re88lon»  whiofa  Arnold  had 
been  aware  of  in  ber  manner  when  they 

met,  became  suddenly  manifest  in  her 
paleneaa  and  a  look  <^  dull  pain  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  had  no  idea  vou  would  be  so  cut 
up  about  the  spring,"  he  said.  "  I  wish 
I  badn*(  UM  yon  in  tint  bnital  way. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  not  many  Agrees  re- 
moved from  the  primeval  WTBge^  after 
all." 

"  Oh,  you  need  n't  mind."  she  said, 
after  a  inonifiit.  "That  \va^  the  only 
thing  I  cared  for  here,  so  now  there  will 
be  nothing  to  regret  when  I  go  away." 

"Are  yon  going  away,  then?  I'm 
▼ery  Mny  to  hear  it ;  but  of  ooorw  I 'm 
not  anrpriscd.  You  could  n't  be  expeot* 
ed  to  stand  it  here  ;  those  children  mtut 
have  been  something  fearful." 

"  Oh,  it  was  n't  the  children,  particu- 
larly." 

<«  Well,  I'm  sorry.  I  had  hoped  "  — 
« Yes,"  said  shs^  «  what  is  it  yon  had 
hoped?" 

'<That  I  might  indirectly  be  the 
means  of  making  your  life  less  lonely 
here.  You  rememl>er  that  *  experiment' 
we  talked  H))out  at  the  spring?" 

**  That  you  talked  about,  you  mean." 

'*I  am  going  to  try  it  myself.  Not 
becanse  yon  wwe  so  enoovr^ging  — -bat 
—it's  a  risk  any  way,yon  know,  and  I'm 
not  sure  the  circumstances  make  so  much 
difference.  I 've  known  peojde  to  be 
wretched  with  all  the  uiixiern  conven- 
iences. I  am  going  East  for  her  in  about 
two  weeks,  ^w  worrj  she  will  be  to 
find  yoo  gone!  I  wrote  to  her  about 
you.  You  might  liaTe  helped  each  oth- 
er. Could  n't  you  stand  it,  Miss  New- 
ell, don't  you  think,  if  yon  had  another 
girl?" 

**  I  *m  afraid  not,"  she  said  very  gen- 
tly. "  I  must  go  home.  You  may  be 
snre  she  will  not  need  me;  yon  most 
see  to  it  that  she  doesnt" 


They  were  walking  back  and  forth  oa 

the  hill. 

"I  was  just  looking  for  the  cotton- 
wood  trees;  are  they  gone  too?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes;  there  isn't  a  tree  left 
in  the  cadon.-  Don't  yoo  envy  me  my 

work  ?  " 

"T  suppose  everyth'uiL'  we  do  seems 
like  desecration  to  sonieUidy.  Here  am 
I  makmg  history  very  rapidly  for  this 
oolony  of  ants."  She  looked  down  with 
a  mef  ttl  smilo  as  she  spoke. 

I  wish  yon  had  the  history  of  the  en- 
tire species  under  jow  loot,  and  could 
finish  it  at  once." 

**  1  'm  not  sure  that  I  would  ;  I 'm  not 
BO  fond  of  extermination  as  you  pretend 
to  be." 

Well,  keep  the  ants  if  yon  like  them, 
hot  I  am  firm  on  the  subject  of  the 
camp-children.  There  are  blessings,  yon 
know,  which  brighten  as  they  take  their 
fli<;ht.  T  pay  my  monthly  asse.ssnieut 
fur  the  doctor  with  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness. If  it  wasn't  lor  him,  In  this 
dimate^  they  would  never  die." 

"Please  don't!"  she  said  wearily. 
**  Even  /don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  like 
that ;  I  am  sure  she  will  not." 

He  laughed  softly.  "  You  have  often 
reminde<l  me  of  her  in  little  ways  :  that 
was  what  upset  me  at  the  spriug.  I  was 
Tsiy  near  telling  you  all  about  hmt  that 
day." 

«I  wish  yon  had!  "she  said.  They 
were  walking  towards  home  now.    **  I 
suppose  you  know  it  is  talke<l  of  in  the 
camp,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  Mr. 
Dyer  told  me,  and  showed  me  the  house, 
a  week  ago*  And  now  I  must  tell  you 
about  my  violets.  I  had  them  in  a  booc 
in  my  room  all  winter.  I  should  like  to 
leave  them  as  a  little  welcome  to  her. 
Last  night  Nicky  Dyer  and  I  planted 
them  on  the  bank  by  the  piazza  umlt^r 
the  climbing  rose.    It  was  a  secret  be- 
tween Nicky  and  me,  and  Nicky  proiXk> 
ised  to  water  them  until  she  ouae  t  bat 
of  course  I  meant  to  tdl  you.   WiU  j%m 
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look  at  them  to-night,  please^  And  see  If 

Kicky  has  been  faithful  ?  " 

"  I  will,  indeed,"  s:ii<l  Arnold.  "  That 
is  just  the  kin'l  of  thinf;  sIk-  will  delight 
in.   If  jou  are  going  ICast,  Miss  Newell, 

•hiU  we  not  be  lelloW'^velen?  I  ihotild 
be  to  glad  to  be  of  any  eerTuse." 
**Ko,  thank  yon.  I  am  to  apend  a 

month  in  Santa  I^arhara,  and  escort  an 
ioTalid  friend  home.  I  shall  have  to 
Mj  goo^l-hy,  now.  Don't  go  any  farther 
with  me,  please." 

Tliat  night  Arnold  mused  late,  lean- 
ing over  the  railing  of  the  new  piazza 
ia  the  moonlight  He  faneied  that  a 
iunt  perfome  of  violets  oame  from  the 
dampeardibdow;  bot  it  conldbaiTe  been 
only  fancy,  for  when  he  aeaiohed  tho 
bank  for  them  they  were  not  there.  The 
new  sod  was  trampled,  and  a  few  leaves 
and  slight,  uptorn  roots  lay  scattered 
about,  with  some  broken  twigs  from  the 
dimbiDg-rose.  He  had  found  the  gato 
opeo  nhoo  ho  eamot  and  the  Dyer  oow 
hid  pasted  Um,  meandering  peaoefolly 
■pthetniL 

The  crescent  moon  had  waxed  and 
waned  since  the  night  when  it  lighted 
the  engineer's  musings  through  the 
wind-parted  live-oak  Ijoughs,  and  another 
slender  bow  gleamed  in  the  pale,  tinted 
base  of  twilight.  The  month  had  gone 
like  a  feverish  dream  to  the  yoang 
•ehool-mistiess,  as  she  ky  in  her  small, 
iq)per  chamber,  unconscious  of  all  save 
alternate  light  and  darkness,  and  rest 
following  pain.  When  at  last  she  crept 
down  the  short  staircase  Xo  breathe  tho 
evening  coolness,  clinging  to  the  stair- 
rail  and  holding  her  soft  white  draperies 
dose  nionod  \ir,  she  snw  the  pink  light 
lingering  on  the  moontains,  and  heard 
tbeehonnto  the  Sweet  By  and  By  from 
the  miner's  dinrch  on  the  hilL  it  was 
Sonday  evening,  and  the  house  was 
piously  "  emptied  of  its  folk."  She  took 
her  oI<i  scat  by  the  parlor  window,  and 
looked  across  to  the  engineer's  office. 
Its  windows  and  doors  were  shut,  and 


the  dogs  of  the  camp  were  chasing  one 
another  over  the  loose  boards  of  the 
piazza  floor.  She  laughed  a  weak,  con- 
vulsive laugh,  thinking  of  the  engineer's 
sallies  of  old  upon  that  band  of  Ish* 
raaelites,  and  of  the  aeraaibling,  yelping 
msh  that  followed.  He  had  gone  East, 
no  doubt.  She  looked  down  the  valley 
where  the  mountains  parted  seaward,  the 
only  break  in  the  continuous  barrier  of 
land,  —  interminable  stretches  of  con- 
tinent, closing  in  about  the  atom  of  her 
own  identity.  The  thought  of  that  im- 
mensity of  distance  made  her  faint. 

There  were  steps  on  the  porch,«noi 
CSaptun  Dyer^s,  lor  he  and  his  good  wile 
were  lending  their  voices  to  swell  the 
stentorian  chorus  which  was  "ti^lrmg  the 
church  on  the  hill ;  the  footsteps  paused 
at  the  door,  and  Arnold  himself  opene<l 
it.  Ho  bad  evidently  not  expected  to 
see  her. 

I  was  looking  for  some  one  to  ask 
about  you,"  he  said.  **  Are  yon  snre 
yon  are  able  to  be  down  ?  " 

**0h,  yes.  I 've  been  slttiog  np  for 
several  days.  I  wanted  to  see  the  monnW 
ains  again." 

He  was  looking  at  her  intently,  while 
she  flushed  with  weakness,  and  drew  the 
fringes  of  her  shawl  over  her  tremulous 
fingers. 

**  How  ill  yon  have  been  I  I  have 
wished  myself  a  woman,  that  I  mightdo 
something  lor  yon  I  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Dyer  nursed  yon  like  a  horse." 

"  Oh,  no ;  she  was  very  good  ;  but  I 
don't  remember  much  about  the  worst 
of  it.  I  thought  you  had  gone  home.'* 

**  Home  1  Where  do  you  mean  ?  I 
did  n't  know  I  had  ever  boasted  of  any 
reserved  rights  of  that  kind.  I  have  no 
mortgage,  in  fsot  or  sentiment,  on  any 
part  of  the  earth's  snrlaoe,  that  I'm  ao- 
qnaintedwithl" 

He  spoke  with  a  hard  carelessness  in 
his  manner  which  make  her  shrink. 

•*  I  mean  the  East  I  am  homeless, 
too,  but  all  the  East  seems  like  home  to 
me." 
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"  You  had  better  get  rid  of  those  een- 
timental,  backward  fancies  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  East  concerns  itself  very 
little  about  us,  I  cau  tell  jou  I  It  can 
spare  us/* 

She  thriUed  with  pain  at  his  words, 
should  think  yon  would  be  the  last 
one  to  say  so,  —  yon,  who  have  so  much 
treasure  there.** 

Will  you  please  to  understand,"  ho 
said,  turning  upon  her  a  face  of  bitter 
calmness,  "  that  I  have  no  treasure  any- 
where,—  not  even  in  heaven  !  " 

She  sat  perfectly  still,  conscious  that 
by  some  helpless  fatality  of  incompre- 
hension every  word  she  said  goaded 
him,  and  fearing  to  speak  again. 

"Now  I  have  hurt  you,"  ho  said  in 
his  gentlest  voice.    "  I  am  always  hurt- 
ing you.    I  ought  n't  to  come  near  you 
with  my  rough  edges  !  I  '11  go  away  now,, 
if  you  will  tell  me  you  forgive  me !  ** 

She  smiled  at  him  without  speaking, 
while  her  fair  throat  trembled  with  a 
pulse  of  pain. 

Will  you  let  me  take  yonr  hand  a 
moment?  It  is  so  I  ii:,^  siiico  I  have 
toufhod  a  woman's -hand  !  God!  how 
lonely  I  am !  Don't  look  at  me  in  that 
way  ;  don't  pity  me,  or  I  shall  lose 
what  little  manhood  I  have  left !  ** 

What  is  it?"  she  said,  leaning  to- 
wards him.  ''There  is  something 
strange  in  yonr  jhee.  If  you  are  in 
trouble,  tell  me.  It  will  help  me  to 
hear  it.  I  am  not  so  very  happy  my- 
seir." 

Why  should  T  add  niy  load  to  yours  ? 
I  Rot-m  always  to  iinjio^e  myself  upon 
you,  first  my  hopes,  and  now  my  —  no, 
it  isn't  despair;  it  is  only  a  kind  of 
brutal  numbness.  Yon  have  the  fatal 
gift  of  sympathy,  or  you  would  never 
have  seen  my  little  hurt." 

^liss  Frances  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
thtMu  ujiou  her,  with  a  dreary  Kmile. 
She  tovered  her  face  with  one  band, 
while  bhe  whispered,— 

Is  it — you  have  not  lost  her  ?  ** 


"  Yes  !  Or,  rather,  1  never  had  her. 
I 've  been  dreaming  like  a  boy  all  these 
years.  <  I  n  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no 
such  matter.'  * 

"  It  is  not  death,  then  ?  * 

*'No,  she  is  not  dead.  She  is  not 
even  false ;  that  is,  not  very  fslse.  How 
can  I  tell  jou  how  little  it  is,  and  yet 
how  much  1  She  is  only  a  trifle  s^lfi.^h. 
Why  should  n't  she  be  ?  Why  should 
we  men  claim  the  exclusive  right  to 
choose  the  best  for  ourselves  ?  It  was 
selfish  of  me  to  ask  her  to  share  such  a 
life  as  mine.  And  she  has  gently  and 
reasonably  renunded  me  that  I'm  not 
worth  the  sacrifice.  It 's  qnite  tme.  I 
always  knew  I  wasn't.  She  said  it 
very  delicately  and  sweetly,— she's  the 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw !  She 'd 
marry  me  to-morrow  if  I  could  add  aiy- 
self,  such  as  I  am,  —  she  doesn't  over- 
rate me,  —  to  what  she  has  alreadj' ;  but 
an  exchange  she  wasn't  prepared  for. 
She  is  gentle,  bnt  she 's  oool, — infernal- 
ly oool  I  In  aU  my  lifo  I  never  was  so 
clearly  estimated,  body  and  soul,  and 
found  wanting.  I  don't  blame  her,  yov 
understand.  When  I  left  her,  three 
years  ui;o.  I  saw  my  way  easily  enough 
to  a  reputation,  and  an  income,  and  a 
home  in  the  East.  She  never  thought 
of  anything  else.  I  never  taught  her  to 
look  for  anything  else.  I  dare  say  slie 
rather  enjoyed  having  •  lover  working 
for  her  in  the  unknown  West  She  en- 
joyed the  pretty  letters  she  wrote  me ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  bare  bones  of 
existence  in  a  mining  camp  with  n  hus- 
band not  very  rich  or  very  distinguished, 
she  had  nothing  to  clothe  them  with. 
You  said  once  that  to  be  happy  here  a 
woman  mnst  not  have  too  much  imagina* 
tion ;  she  had  n't  qnlte  enough.  1  had 
to  be  dead  honest  with  her  when  I  asked 
her  to  come.  I  told  her  there  was  notlh 
ing  here  but  the  mount,iins  and  the  sun- 
sets, and  a  few  items!  of  picturesquet:e«>s 
which  count  with  some  peojilo.  Of 
course  I  had  to  tell  her  I  was  but  little 
better  off  than  when  I  left,  except  for 
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experience.  A  man's  experience  is 
•omethiri';  he  cannot  set  forth  at  its 
nloe  to  himself.  She  passeil  it  over  as 
a  word  of  no  practical  meaning.  There 
1«  imaginatkm  failed  her  agaio.  She 
look  me  franUj  at  my  own  estimate  $ 
iod  m  justice  to  her  I  most  say  I  pat 
Bjielf  at  the  loweat  fignret.  I  made  a 
rery  poor  show  on  paper.  She  did  n't 
raise  me  up  and  put  a  garland  on  my 
head,  aticl  trive  me  a  high  seat  at  table. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  expected  some- 
thmg  of  the  kind.  We  are  always  sar- 
prised  wheo  we  get  oar  deserts.  She 
ffoposed  that  I  shoold  oome  Bast,  and 
leespta  saperintendentship  from  a  oonsin 
oC  hers,  the  owner  of  a  gun-factory  in 
one  of  those  shady  New  Kn<,'land  towns 
women  are  so  fond  of.  She  intimated 
qnietly  that  he  was  in  politics,  this  cous- 
in, and  of  course  would  expect  his  em- 
ployees to  become  part  of  his  constitu- 
eney.  It's  a  very  pretty  little  bribe, 
yoBSM;  when  yon  add  the — the  girl 
hsnel^it's  enoogh  to  shake  aman  — 
vbo  wants  th%t  kind  of  a  girL  I 'm  not 
worth  much  to  myself,  or  to  anybody 
else,  apparently,  but  by  Heaven  I'll  not 
»ell  out  .as  cheap  as  that !  It  all  amounts 
to  nothing,  except  one  more  illusion 
gone.  If  there  is  a  woman  on  this  earth 
vho  eaa  lore  a  man  without  knowing 
for  what,  and  take  the  chances  of  liife 
with  him  withoQt  counting  the  cost,  I 
hsve  never  known  her.  I  asked  yoa 
ODce  if  a  woman  could  do  that.  You 
hadn't  the  counige  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
I  would  n't  have  been  Batisfied  if  you 
had,  but  1  'm  satisfied  now.** 

**I  believed  she  would  be  happy;  I 
hsBave  she  would  be  now,  if  only  yoa 
eodd  persnade  her  to  try." 

I  persaade  her  1  I  ahoald  never  try 
to  perguade  a  woman  to  be  my  wife  were 
I  dying  for  love  of  her !  I  don't  regard 
mjgelf  lis  invented  by  nature  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  woman,  in  the  aggre- 
gate or  individually.  I  know  there  are 
■Mn  who  do,  —  let  them  urge  their 
dsiu.   I  tboaght  she  loved  nie»— that 


was  another  illusion.  She  will  prol> 
ably  marry  the  cousin,  and  become  the 
most  loyal  of  his  constituents.  He  is 
welcome  to  her ;  but  there  *s  a  ghostly 
blank  somewhere.  How  I  have  tired 
yoal  Too '11  be  in  bed  another  week 
lor  thb  selfishness  of  mine."  He  stopped, 
while  a  sodden  thought  broaght  a  change 
to  his  face.  Bat  when  are  yoa  going 
home  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  go,"  she  said,  ller  weak- 
ness came  over  her  like  a  cloud,  darken- 
ing the  room  and  pressing  upon  her 
heavily.  **Wi]l  you  give  me  year  arm?" 

At  the  stairs  she  stopped,  and  leaning 
agabst  the  wall  looked  at  him  with  wide^ 
hopeless  eyes. 

"  We  are  cut  off  from  everything. 
ISly  friend  will  not  need  me  now ;  she  has 
gone,  —  alone.    She  in  dead  !  '* 

Arnold  tuok  a  long  walk  upon  the 
hills  that  night,  and  smoked  a  great  many 
eigars  in  gloomy  meditation.  He  was 
thinking  of  two  girls,  as  young  men 
who  smoke  a  great  many  cigars  withoat 
count  in  them  often  are.  He  was  also 
thinking  of  Arizona.  He  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  resign,  and  depart 
for  tliat  problematic  region  as  soon  as 
his  place  was  tilled  ;  but  an  alternative 
had  presented  itself  to  him  with  a  pen- 
sive attractiveness,  —  an  alternative  on^ 
mistakably  associated  with  the  fsct  that 
the  sohool«mistress  was  to  remain  in  her 
present  isolated  circumstances.  It  even 
occurred  to  him  that  there  midit  be 
some  qiiestion  of  duty  involved  in  his 
"  standing  by  her,"  as  he  phrased  it  to 
himself,  "  till  she  got  her  color  back." 
There  was  an  unconscious  appeal  in  the 
last  wocds  he  had  heard  her  speak  which 
oonstrained  him  to  do  so.  He  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  pitying  himself,  but  had 
there  been  another  soul  to  follow  this 
mental  readjustment  of  himself  to  his 
mutilated  life,  it  would  surely  have  pit- 
ied the  eagerness  with  which  he  clung 
to  this  one  shadow  of  a  duty  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  was  the  measore  of  his 
lonelineM. 
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It  wu  late  in  NoTemte.  Hie  nint 
hid  began  again  with  sonnd  and  fury ; 
with  ranks  of  clouds  forming  along  the 
mountain  sides,  and  driven  before  the 

Bea-winds  upwanl  throiij:;!!  tho  «^ulches  ; 
with  days  of  hrcezo  and  sunshine,  when 
the  fog  veil  lighily  lilted  and  blew  apart, 
showing  the  valley  always  greener ;  with 
days  of  lowering  stillneM,  when  the 
descended  and  left  the  numntains  alone^ 
like  islands  of  shadow  ri^ng  from  a  sea 
of  misty  whiteness. 

On  such  a  lowering  day  Miss  Frances 
stood  at  the  junction  of  three  trails  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  blackKinitb's  shop. 
She  was  wnq|>ped  in  a  dark  Mne  doak, 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  her  head.  The 
oool  dampness  had  given  a  clear,  pore 
plow  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  brown  eyea 
looked  out  with  a  cheerful  lij^ht.  She 
was  watdung  the  parting  of  tho  mist 
in  the  valley  below,  for  a  wind  had  sprung 
up ;  and  now  the  rift  widened,  as  the 
windows  of  heaYen  m^t  haye  opened, 
giving  a  glunpse  of  ^  worid  to  the 
Blessed  Damozel."  All  was  dark 
above  and  around  her  ;  only  a  single 
shaft  of  sunlight  pierced  the  fog,  aud 
startled  into  life  a  hundred  tints  of 
brightness  in  the  valley.  She  caught 
the  sparkle  on  the  roofs  and  windows  of 
the  town  ten  miles  away;  the  fields  of 
sanbumt  stabUe  i^owed  a  deep  Indian 
red;  the  young  crops  were  tenderest 
emerald  ;  and  the  line  of  the  distant  bay 
a  fite<'l-blue  thread  against  the  horizon. 

Arnold  was  plodding  up  the  lower 
trsil  on  his  gray  mare,  fetloek  deep  in 
mod.  He  dismonnted  at  the  door  of  the 
shop,;and  called  to  a  small  Mezioan  hA 
with,  a  cheek  of  the  tint  of  ripe  corn. 

*'  Here,  Pedro  Segundo  !  Take  this 
maro  up  to  the  c^inip  I  Can  you  catch  ?  " 
He  tossed  him  a  coin.    "  Bueno  I " 

Mucho  bueno ! "  said  Pedro  the  First, 
looking  on  approvingly  from  the  door  of 
his  shop. 

Arnold  turned  to  the  school-mistrnsii 
who  WAB  smiling  from  her  perch  on  a 
pile  of  wet  logs* 


''I'm  perfectly  happy!"  she  said. 
''I  hear  the  bloebiids,  and  smeD  the 
saH-manhes  and  the  woodnnosses.  Hus 

east  wind  takes  me  home.  I'm  not 
f:ure  but  when  the  fog  lifts  we  shall  see 
white  caps  in  the  valley.* 

"  I  dare  say  there  are  some  very  good 
people  down  there,"  said  Arnold,  wiUi 
deliberation,  **bnt  all  tiie  same  I  shooM 
weloome  an  innndation.  Think  what  a 
climate  this  would  be  if  we  had  the  sea 
below  tiR,  knocking  against  the  r>>ck<  on 
still  nights,  and  bellowing  at  ns  in  a 
storm  ! " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it !  It  makes  me 
long  for  a  miraole,  or  a  judgment,  or 
soin^ing  that 's  not  likely  to  lu^ipen." 

**  Meantime,  I  want  you  to  come  down 

the  trail,  and  pass  judgment  on  my 
bachelor  quarters.  I  can't  stand  the 
boarding-house  any  longer !  By  Jove, 
I 'm  like  the  British  footman  in  Punch : 
'what  with  them  legs  o'  mntton  aal 
1^  o*  pori^  I  *m  aWst  wore  out !  I 
want  a  new  hanimal  inwented ! '  I 've 
found  an  old  girl  down  in  the  valley  who 
consents  to  look  after  me  an<l  vary  the 
monotony  of  my  dinners  at  the  highest 
market  price.  She  is  n't  here  yet,  but 
the  cabiu  is  about  ready.  I  want  yoa 
to  look  it  over.  I'm  a  perfect  bwh*- 
rian  abont  color  I  Yon  can't  pot  it  oa 
too  thick  and  strong  to  suit  me.  I  dare 
say  I  need  toning  down.** 

They  were  slipping  and  sliding  down 
the  muddy  trail,  brushing  the  raia-<lrops 
from  the  live-oak  scrub  as  they  passed. 
A  subtle  underlying  content  had  lolled 
them  both  of  late  into  an  easier  com- 
panionship than  they  had  ever  fmmd 
possible  before,  and  they  were  gay  with 
that  enjoyment  of  wet  weather  which  is 
like  an  intoxication  after  seven  niftnAf 
of  drought. 

"  Now  I  suppose  you  like  soft,  harmo- 
nions  tints  and  neotrsl  effects.  Tou  're 
a  Ut  of  a  conservative  in  everytUiifc  I 
fear." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  plenty  of  color 
here;  the  monotony  of  the  landeonpe 
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tnd  its  own  deepi  low  tones  demand  it. 
A  neutral  house  would  fade  into  an  ash 
heap  under  this  sun,  or  jir  like  a  flat 
Bote  in  a  major  chord/* 

"  Good  !  You  have  a  willing  mind, 
I  MO.  Tool]  VSkm  my  dark  littia  den, 
vilh  its  bttbario  veda  and  Unat." 

ThKf  were  at  tbe  gate  of  tlia  little 
cottage  overlooking  the  valley.  The 
gleam  of  sunlight  had  faded  and  the  fog 
cartain  rolled  back.  The  house  did  in- 
deed seem  very  dark  as  they  entered.  It 
was  only  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  but 
the  cloudy  twilight  of  a  short  November 
di^  waa  mddenljdawMidmg  upon  them. 
Tbe  8e]iiOol>mistieu  looked  shyly  aroond, 
wkOe  Araold  tramped  aboat  the  rooms 
mA  dfew  ap  the  ahades. 

They  were  in  a  small,  irregular  parlor, 
waintcoted  and  floored  in  redwood,  and 
lightly  furnishe<l  with  bamboo,  which 
cotnmunicated  by  a  low  arch  with  the 
dining-room  beyond. 

"I  have  Mune  flags  and  spurt  and  old 
traphiea  to  hangup  there,"  he  aaid,  point 
ing  to  tbe  anh;  ^and  perhaps  I  ean 
get  yon  to  sew  the  rings  on  the  curtain 
that's  to  hang  underneath.  1  don*t 
want  ton  much  of  the  society  of  my  an- 
gel from  the  valley,  you  know  ;  besides, 
I  want  to  shield  her  from  the  vulfrar 
gaze,  as  they  do  the  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna.** 

xltwiU  serve  yon  rig|ht  if  she  nearer 
eoMsataU!** 

"  Oh,  she  *s  anziou>i  to  come>  She  *s 
longing  to  sacrifice  herself  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month.  Did  T  tell  you, 
by  the  way.  (hat  I  'vo  had  a  rise  in  my 
salary  ?  There  is  a  rise  in  the  work,  too, 
which  rather  overbalances  the  increase 
of  payt  bat  that'i  ttndantood.  For  a 
good  many  years  it  will  he  more  work 
than  wage*  hot  at  the  other  end  I  hope 
it  will  be  more  wage  than  work.  Ton 
don't  seem  to  he  Tery  much  interest- 
ed  in  my  affairs.  If  you  knew  how  sel- 
dom I  speak  of  them  to  any  one  but 
yourself,  yon  might  perhaps  deign  to 
liaten." 


"  I  am  listening  ;  but  I 'm  thinking 
too,  that  it 's  getting  very  late." 

"  See,  here  is  my  curtain  !  "  he  said, 
dragging  out  a  roll  of  heavy  stuff.  He 
took  it  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  over 
a  Gdnese  lounge  that  stood  beneath. 
"It's  an  old  serapa  I  picked  np  at 
Gnadalajara  five  years  ago^  The  beanty 
of  having  a  house  is  that  all  the  old 
robbish  you  havo  bored  yourself  with 
for  years  immediately  becomes  respect- 
able and  useful.  I  expect  to  become  so 
myself.  You  don't  say  that  you  like  my 
curtain ! " 

**\  think  it  is  very  pagan  looking^ 
and  rrther— dirty." 

«  Well,  I  shan't  make  a  point  of  the 
dirt.  I  dare  say  the  thing  would  look 
just  as  well  if  it  were  clean.  Won't  you 
try  my  lounge  ?  "  he  said,  as  she  looked 
restlessly  towards  the  door.  "  It  was 
invented  by  the  only  race  who  make  a 
science  of  loaliug.  It  takes  an  Ameri- 
can back  souM  ttme  to  relax  enough  to 
apiMreoiate  it" 

Mias  Frances  half  reluctantly  drew 
her  cloak  about  her»  and  yielded  her 
Northern  slendemess  to  the  long  Ori- 
ental undulations  of  the  courh.  Her 
head  was  thrown  back,  showiiii.'  her  fair 
throat  and  the  sweet  upward  curves  of 
her  lips  and  brows. 

Arnold  gaxed  at  her  with  too  evident 
delight. 

**Yoa  look  like  a  homenok  Siillatta» 
—  a  rebellious  one,  you  know.  Why 
won't  you  sit  still?  Yon  cannot  deny 
that  you  have  never  been  SO  COffl^tablo 

in  your  life  before." 

"  It's  a  very  good  place  to  '  lo;if  and 
celebrate'  one's  self,"  she  said,  rising  to 
a  sitting  position  ;  "  but  that  is  n't  my 
ooenpation  at  present.  I  mnst  go  home. 
It  is  ahnost  dark.** 

There  is  no  hnny.  I 'm  going  with 
yon.  I  want  you  to  see  how  the  little 
room  lights  up.  All  this  redwof^l  glows 
like  old  mahogany  in  the  sunlii^ht.  I've 
never  seen  it  by  tire-light,  and  I'll  have 
my  house-warming  to-uighi !  " 
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**  Oh,  no,  indeed !  T  must  hack. 
There's  tlie  live-o'clock  whittle,  now  !  " 

*'  Well,  we 've  an  hour  yet.  You 
must  get  warm  before  you  go." 

He  went  oat,  and  qoickly  returned 
with  an  armful  of  wood  and  shai^ngSt 
which  he  crammed  into  the  cold  fire- 
place. 

"  What  a  litter  yot»  have  made !  Do 
you  think  your  mature  angel  from  the 
valley  will  stand  that  sort  of  thing?'* 

As  she  8])oke,  the  rain  descended  in 
violence,  sweeping  across  the  piazza,  and 
obliterating  the  fiwt-fiiding  landscape. 
They  could  scarcely  each  other  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  trampling  on  the  roof 
overhead  made  speech  an  effort.  Almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  opened  upon  them 
the  tuiniilr  ceased,  and  in  the  silence  that 
followed  they  heard  the  heavy  spatter- 
ing of  drops  from  the  eaves. 

Arnold  crossed  to  the  window,  where 
Ifias  Frances  stood  shivering  a  liule» 
with  her  hands  clasped  before  her* 

"  I  want  you  to  light  mj  ftte,"  he 
said. 

"  Why  not  liglit  it  yourself  ?  "  She 
drew  away  from  his  outstretched  hand. 
"It  seems  to  me  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
tyrant  in  your  own  house." 

He  drew  a  match  across  his  knee 
and  held  it  towards  her :  by  its  gleam 
she  saw  his  pale,  unsmiling  face  and  a 
look  in  his  eyes  she  remembered. 

**  Do  you  refuse  me  such  a  little  thing, 
•—my  fir^xt  guest?  I  ask  it  as  a  most 
especial  If  race  I  " 

IShe  took  the  match,  and  knelt  with 
it  in  her  hands  ;  but  it  only  flickered  a 
moment,  and  went  out.  "  It  will  not 
go  for  me.  Yon  must  light  it  yourself.** 

He  knelt  beside  her  and  struck  an- 
other match.  "  We  will  try  together,"  be 
■aid,  placing  it  in  her  fingers  and  closing 
his  own  about  them.  He  held  the  trem- 
blini;  fingers  and  the  little  spark  they 
guarded  steadily  against  the  shaving.  It 
kindled  j  the  Hame  breathed  and  bright- 


enetl  and  curled  upward  among  the 
crooked  manzanita  stumps,  lighting  the 
two  pale  young  faces  bending  before  it 
Miss  Frances  rose  to  her  feet,  and  Ar- 
nold, rising  too,  looked  at  her  with  « 
growhig  dread  and  longing  in  his  eyes. 

«  You  said  to-day  that  yon  were  hap- 
py, because  in  fancy  you  were  at  home* 
Is  that  the  only  happiness  possible  to 
you,  here  ?  Could  we  not  make  a  home 
of  this  on  our  way  to  something  better, 
as  the  birds  flying  north  rest  on  a  little 
island  in  the  sea  ?  Your  beloved  East 
would  never  have  ezisled  if  some  woib- 
an  had  not  exiled  herself  for  the  Hke 
of  some  man.  The  men  were  better 
worth  daring  for  in  those  days,  perfaapa, 
but  nothing  bracea  a  man  like  a  woa»- 
an's  trust." 

"You  have  always  had  mine.** 
"  But  I  want  something  more  !  ** 
^  You  said  once  that  I  reminded  yon 
of  her:  is  that  the  reason  yov—  Am 
I  consoling  yon?" 

Good  God  1  I  don*t  want  consol*- 
tion  !  Do  you  suppose  I  care  for  the 
shadow  of  a  thing  that  never  existed, 
when  the  reality  of  all  I  have  lomje^l 
for  is  before  me  ?  I  wish  you  had  as 
little  as  I  have  outside  of  this  room 
where  we  two  stand  together !  *' 

<*  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything,** 
she  said  under  her  breath. 

«Then,*'  said  he,  taking  her  in  hie 
arms,  "I  don't  see  but  we  are  ready 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
seems  very  near  to  me.'* 

They  are  still  in  exile:  they  have 
joined  the  band  of  lotos-eaters  who  in- 
habit that  region  of  the  West  which  ia 
pervaded  by  a  inbtle  breath  from  the 
Orient,  blowing  aoross  the  seas  between. 
Mrs.  Arnold  has  not  yet  made  that  first 
visit  East  whieh  is  said  by  her  Cklifor- 
nian  friends  to  be  so  disillusioning,  and 
the  old  homo  still  hovers,  like  a  l>eauti 
ful  mirage,  on  the  receding  horizon. 

Mary  ffalloek  ibolSL 
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It  IB  the  proTiDce  of  science  to  ob- 
mm  frcli  And  pheaoaieiia,  CQmnt  or 
pmdenty  to  generalise  from  these,  and 
fnoi  the  ▼antage-froond  thus  gamed  to 

look  forward  toward  the  future.  Soenoe 
teflwu  the  light  of  experience  on  the 
ptthwav  before  us.  Social  science  has 
Dot  attained  to  the  last  and  highest  of 
iliis  trinity  of  uses.  We  are  gathering 
fact&  indu«triouslj,  and  some  broad  gen- 
«ilisatioiis  hate  been  made^  hot  pre- 
diciioiis  as  to  the  fntore  of  societj  are 
SI  jet  mostlj  empirical.  Many  Utopias 
ksre  been  constructed,  but  not  on  sci- 
eDti6c  foundations.  Philosophers  and 
poets,  from  Plato  to  Tennyson,  have 
Wt?n  fertile  in  suffgestions  of  ultimate 
perfection  in  hutnan  institutions,  but  the 
road  to  reach  this  milieuniiil  state  has  not 
been  orfeyed.  It  has  remained  for  the 
modera  investigations  of  eomparatiTO 
Bodologf  to  advanoe  soienoe  toward  a 
position  where  such  a  survey  may  be  atr 
t^pted.  These  investigations  already 
extend  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  human  affairs,  showing 
the  origin  of  existing  customs  and  insti- 
totbos,  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
ssd  to  the  rsoe^  in  the  several  phases  of 
pragveas  from  savagery  to  civilisation. 
Die  i^hts  ol  private  proper^,  educa* 
lioa  and  the  difinsion  of  knowledge^ 
rites  and  ceremonies,  religions,  the  wear- 
ing of  clothing,  and  many  kindred  sub- 
jects have  been  studied,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive phases  of  progress  from  age  to 
igs  saccessfully  delineated  in  each  in- 
ilBDoe.  Progress  in  eaoh  coineides  with 
pvqpess  in  all,  and  every  advance  to- 
ward civilization  from  the  rudest  state 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  prevailing 
bbitA  of  men  in  any  department  inves- 
tigated. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  cereals  as 
foo»l  affords  an  illustration  of  this  posi- 
Uon.   Each  stage  of  society's  advance, 


HEK£AFT£B. 

from  lowest  to  highest,  may  be  broadly 
eharaeterised  by  the  prevailing  manner 
of  handling  the  staff  of  life ;  that  is,  by 
tiie  methods  parsned  in  making  bread. 
Whether  prehistorio  races  made  bread 
or  not  is  more  than  can  be  certainly 
determined,  but  \vc  know  that  existing 
tiilies  of  cave-dwellers  and  buirowers 
make  no  bread.  They  are  differenti- 
ated from  the  brutes  by  ability  to  light 
a  fire,  by  the  practice  of  cooking,  and 
by  that  of  wearing  dothmg,  bat  their 
diet  oonnsts  lor  the  most  part  of  reptiles 
and  roots.  A  striking  advance  OOCUrs 
when  the  seeds  of  the  field  come  into 
use  as  food.  Grain  bruised  on  a  flat 
stone  with  a  billet  of  wood  is  wet  into 
dou;;h  and  cast  on  the  embers  :  bread 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
progress  begins.  Several  tribes  of  the 
Shoshone  family  of  Indians  make  bread 
in  this  way.  The  mortar  and  pestle 
succeed  the  billet  and  stone,  and  a  bak- 
ing  plate  of  clay  or  stone  is  added  to  the 
household  outfit.  The  mortar  aud  pes- 
tle are  tlie  utensils  of  the  earlier  numadic 
period,  aud  most  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians use  them  until  contact  with  the 
whites  modifies  ih^  habits.  The  hand> 
mill,  probably  the  first  and  certainly  the 
most  important  machine  nsed  in  the 
peaceful  arts,  marks  the  transition  from 
the  barbarous  to  the  patriarchal  state. 
This  admirable  contrivance,  with  which 
two  women  ground  corn  in  the  early 
dawn  of  history,  and  with  which  two 
women  still  grind  com  wherever  patri- 
axchal  institutitms  prevail,  has  rendered 
more  service  to  man,  it  may  almost  he 
siud,  than  all  other  machines  together. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  patriarchal  state, 
but  its  use  was  not  abandoned  until  the 
advent  of  the  existing  form  of  society. 
The  use  of  leaveu  probably  originated 
in  the  patriarchal  period,  while  the 
oven,  that  is,  what  is  now  known  as  the 
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baker's  oven,  belongs  to  the  era  of  vil- 
lage commanities.  The  griat-mill  h  tiie 
type  of  existing  dviliwtiim ;  being  the 
first  experiment  in  removing  domestic 
industries  from  the  hoosehold,  the  first 
Rtforapt  to  set  up  machinery  for  doing 
the  work  of  several  hoii-oliulds  at  once. 

Witlj  these  premises  to  stand  on,  with 
some  kuowledge  of  the  infiuences  which 
wrought  the  diengee  noted  frcm  age  to 
age,  and  with  a  stOl  better  knowledge 
of  the  inflaenoes  at  walk  in  the  same 
field  to^y,  it  ought  to  be  possiUe  to 
foresee  what  further  changes  are  to 
come  in  the  immediate  future.  Mr. 
Carlyle  said,  "  Ouly  he  who  understands 
what  has  be^  can  know  what  should 
and  will  be."  We  begin  to  have  some 
enderstanding  of  what  has  been,  we 
ought  to  know  something  of  what  will 
be.  Society  obeys  the  law  of  career', 
and  as  other  social  states  have  had  their 
rise.  pro<;re8S,  and  transition,  so  the 
slate  which  we  know  a^  civilization  will 
pass  throngk  eerital  phma  and  finally 
give  place  to  a  DOie  advanoad  order. 
We  dio  not  yet  understand  either  the 
past  or  the  present  dearly  enon^  to 
determine  what  the  career  of  dvilization 
is  to  be,  hut  we  do  understand  enough 
to  determine  that  new  phases  of  devel- 
opment are  approaching,  and,  at  this 
moment,  with  rapid  steps.  The  exist- 
ing phase,  which  may  be  typified  aa 
above  noted  by  the  grist«iiill,  is  pasdng 
away.  It  is  not  necessary  to  demon- 
strate this  proposition.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  significance 
of  current  events  do  not  require  other 
demonstratMm  than  that  afforded  by  ob- 
servation* 

It  is  safe  enongh,  then,  for  prophala 
to  put  science  to  the  final  test,  and  pre- 
dict that  the  day  of  the  £jrist-mill  is  ^o- 
iiig  by,  and  that  the  coming  generation 
will  abandon  its  use.  Flour  will  be 
made  hereafter  by  devices  as  much  bet- 
ter than  the  stonei  and  bdt  aatbase  era 
better  than  the  mortar  and  pestle.  What 
these  devices  are  to  be  ia  not  ao  plainly 


perceptible,  but  the  agency  osed  will 
almost  certainly  be  the  explosive  force 
of  electricity.  Onr  children  will  make 
bread  from  grab  stnwk  faj  lightning. 
Invention  already  appcehenda  this  im- 
pend! ng  evoludon.  Ingenious  students, 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  unconscious 
that  they  are  forwarding  any  general  pur- 
pose, are  working  out  the  different  p:irts 
of  the  mechanism  whfoh  will  be  brongbt 
together  to  aeoompliah  this  result. 

If  so  mock  can  be  veotnred  respect- 
ing bread,  the  medn-stay  of  the  hoose* 
hold,  what  can  be  Raid  respecting  the 
househoM  ifs.  lf?  With  the  change 
from  the  iKiud-mill  to  the  grist-mill  came 
importjiQt  clmuges  in  the  life  of  the 
family ;  what  changes  in  the  koaae  aie 
to  foUow  the  bringing  in  of  electridty 
to  do  the  work  of  the  grist-mill?  In 
answering  this  inquiry  no  course  of  rea- 
soning can  be  laid  down  within  tiie  lim- 
its  of  this  article.  The  illustration  as 
to  the  history  of  bread-making,  ha$ty 
sketch  as  it  is,  most  snfltoa  to  indicate 
the  line  of  investigation  leading  u>  the 
eondnsiont  hera  given. 

One  of  the  most  potent  and  far-readi- 
ing  influences  now  at  work  in  society, 
modifying    agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  indeed  all  great  public 
interests,  is  the  centripetal  force  which 
draws  men  together  in  vnited  meAsn, 
The  economies  and  advantages  of  oea- 
tndisation  are  such  as  to  ov*  r<->>me  sdl 
obstades  and  all  objections.    To  oiany 
people  the  won!  "centralization"  is  of- 
fensive.   Business  men  especially  are 
afraid  of  the  tendency  of  the  time,  and 
look  with  distmst  on  its  monopolising 
manifestationai  bet  they  yield  to  it,  sdl 
the  sama*  its  workings  being  too  gainfiil 
to  be  resiilad.  Aooordingly,  we  aee  the 
larger  commercial  bodies  irresistibly 
attracting  the  smaller,  the  great  corpo- 
rations absorbing  the  minor  compauie*, 
the  big  stores  baying  out  the  little  ones, 
and  aU  bnsinam  nadertakhigB  tending 
more  and  moie  certainly  tewwd  omtnl- 
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In  the  hotiae  and  the  home,  on  iHe 
ccnti-iry.  the  tendencj  of  the  time  is  m 
decidetUy  the  other  way,  the  disposition 
of  society  beinj^  to  separate  families 
more  and  more  distinctly,  and  to  erect 
more  impenetrable  safeguards  about  the 
household.  The  communists  make  the 
■liatete  off  being  out  ol  dsteb  The  unit 
of  tbe  exiaCiag  aocia]  order  ia  the  fian- 
flj,  and  the  animating  spirit  of  this  or- 
demands  that  the  family  circle  shall 
he  more,  rather  than  less,  exclusively 
maintained,  and  the  privacy  of  the  home 
more  fully  recojrnized.  The  sentiment 
of  familism,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
stronger  in  its  own  sphere  than  the  cen- 
tripetal fofee  above  neiedy  and  will 
hare  aa  madi  effect  in  shaping  aftdrs 
hereafter.  Familism  has  been  hostile 
to  eentralization  thus  far,  and  although 
MDj  theories  have  been  advanced  and 
not  a  few  experiments  attempted  look- 
ing to  the  union  of  family  interests. 
Done  have  succeeded.  Religious  asso- 
ciations have,  it  is  true,  established  com- 
■nitf  booseholdB,  aa  the  Shaken^  lor 
eoaple,  hot  they  have  done  this  only 
\ff  aboliahing  the  fanilj,— an  effeotiTO 
hut  desperate  rescHTt. 

The  centralizing  movement,  therefore, 
hsd  not  l)een  allowed  to  affect  the  house- 
hold, except  indirectly  and  to  an  unim- 
portant extent.  The  n^essity  for  econ- 
omizing ground  room  in  large  cities 
brings  leTeral  families  together  under 
•  OM  roofs  hot  even  in  tliis  ease  the 
apartment  boose  giving  the  most  com- 
plete seclusion  to  each  tMiant  is  the 
most  stirre-sful.  The  care  with  which 
the  privacy  of  the  home  is  maintained 
waxes  more  jealous  as  neighbors  come 
do&er  together.  The  great  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  separate  household  establishments 
vhsfoone  eentrBloi)ganiaation  would  do 
the  work  of  fifty,  and  do  it  £sr  better, 
Ae  embarrassments  and  discomforts  oo- 
msinnnd  by  the  chronic  failure  of  do- 
mr«;tic  service,  the  weariness  of  llesh 
and  of  'i{)irit  induced  by  huusekeeping 
cares,  and  the  waste  of  energy  and  ca- 


podty  in  petty  toils  that  might  be  80o> 
cesafnlly  devoted  to  high  and  noble  aims, 
all  are  ungrudginjjly  borne  that  the  sa- 
cred retirement  of  the  home  may  bo 
held  inviolate.  It  is  plain  that  all  inno- 
vation will  be  forbidden  in  the  conduct 
of  household  affairs  until  the  time  when 
this  oonservaCive  sentiment  of  famiUsm 
beoomea  oonvinoed  that  <dianges  can  be 
made  to  promote  rather  than  to  detraet 
from  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  to  pio> 
tect  the  family  still  more  efficiently 
rather  than  to  invite  entangling  alli- 
ances or  to  threaten  invasions.  This 
time  is  now  approaching.  The  family 
sentiment  is  coming  again  into  harmo- 
niona  relations  with  the  centripetal  force 
of  civilisation,  and  the  worid  is  abont 
to  witnew  the  evolution  of  a  new  do- 
mestic economy  as  the  result.  M.  do 
Tocqueville  said,  II  faut  nne  science 
politique  nouvelle  h.  un  monde  tout  nou- 
veau."  This  is  true  also  of  social  sci- 
ence, and  accordingly  it  is  to  America 
that  we  may  properly  look  for  this  new 
evolution. 

All  the  arte  eontribntmg  to  the  sue* 
tentation  of  life  and  the  well-being  of 
the  family  have  grown  up  around  the 
hearth-stone.  The  aggressive  and  tedi- 
ous partisan  assertions  of  woman's  abil- 
ity to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  work  in 
the  world  are  superlluous,  or  would  be 
SO  bat  for  modern  myopia.  As  a  coun- 
teretatement  it  may  be  said  that  woman 
ha*  done  nearly  everything  that  has 
been  done  in  the  peaceful  arte  from  the 
daWn  of  history  up  to  the  present  era. 
In  all  the  earlier  ages  women  established 
the  home,  built  the  house,  reared  the 
family,  provided  UkA,  except  the  s|>oil3 
of  the  chase  and  of  war,  tillt-d  the 
ground,  garnered  the  crops,  provided 
materials  for  raiment,  spun  thread  and 
wove  doth,  designed  and  mannfiustored 
clothing,  cared  for  the  sick,  and  edn« 
rated  the  children.  Modem  oavilisoi* 
tion,  developing  commerce  and  manu- 
factures and  improving  aiiiiculture,  has 
diverted  the  attention  of  men  from 
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fighting  and  hunting,  and  given  into 
their  IkukIs  the  tasks  of  providing  food, 
raiment,  and  luxuries  for  the  family.  In- 
deed, tlie  history  of  civilization  may  be 
regarded  as  a  history  of  the  transfer  of 
those  tasks  irom  the  liMids  of  women  in 
the  household  to  the  hands  of  men  in 
the  factory,  the  mill,  and  the  shop ;  this 
transfer  being  on^  manifestatiim  of  the 
centralizing  force  above  noted.  The 
grinding  of  corn  in  a  grist-mill  instead 
of  in  hand-mills  was  the  first  instance 
of  such  transfer;  the  invention  of  the 
grist-mill  enabling  man  to  take  what  was 
a  family  chore^  done  by  two  women,  and 
make  a  leading  business  of  it,  central- 
ising  the  chores  of  fifty  families  in  one 
mill.  The  substitution  of  ootton  for  linen 
and  the  invention  of  the  power-loom  re- 
moved the  round  of  industries  connect- 
ed with  the  preparation  of  flax  and  wool, 
and  with  spinning  and  weaving,  from  the 
fireside  to  the  factory,  where,  by  aid  of 
machinery  and  organization,  tlm  work 
oonld  be  better  done  at  less  oosL  Com^ 
merce  and  manafaetnres  haTO  thai  been 
developed  from  germs  transplanted  from 
the  household  and  cultivated  in  the  wide 
field  of  the  world's  business. 

This  proocss  of  transplanting  went 
on  very  rapidly  after  the  application  of 
steam  to  machinery,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  checked  by  the  hostility  of  the 
&mily  sentiment  above  noted.  It  has 
not  ceased,  as  witness  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  creameries  and  cheese-fac- 
tories in  place  of  private  dairies,  and  the 
immense  development  of  the  canning  of 
meats,  vegetables,  atid  fruits,  a  business 
originating  in  the  family  preserving-ket- 
tle ;  but  it  has  slackened  decidedly,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  gone  nearly  as  far 
as  it  can  go  without  trenching  on  ma^ 
ters  that  involve  a  risk  of  **  mixing  up 
family  affairs  "  in  a  manner  wholly  in* 
tolerable.  This  difl^iculty  has  now  been 
ftdly  met,  and  science  can  foresee  that 
the  removal  of  the  objection  permits  an- 
otlier  step  to  be  tiiken  in  the  centraliza- 
tion of  family  industries.  Invention 


has  again  come  forward,  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  transfer  of  other  chores 
from  the  household  to  the  realm  of  busi- 
ness, where  organization  and  machinery 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  new  gifta  of  invention  to  aoci* 
ety  which  are  destined  to  work  as  great 
revolutions  in  domestio  affsiri  aa  the 
gristmill,  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  power* 
loom  did  in  their  several  days  are  the 
tele()hone  and  the  perfected  pneumatic 
dispatch.  By  aid  of  these  marvelous- 
ly  fitting  devices,  the  severe  labors,  the 
drudgeries,  and  the  dirt-making  toils  of 
hoosekeeping  will  he  taken  IroB  the 
home  and  consigned  to  an  organised  ee- 
tablishment,  and  there  1m>ught  under 
subjection  to  steam  and  electricity,  to 
combined  effort  and  discipline.  With 
these  magic  appliances  in  use,  the  jeal- 
ous family  sentiment  will  not  antago- 
nize the  innovation,  but  will  favor  it, 
since  the  first  step  will  be  to  erect  a 
aoreen  between  the  household  and  the 
world,  directly  promoting  the  domestie 
seclusion  which  haa  been  sought  and 
preserved  at  such  coat.  The  telephone 
wire  and  the  pneumatic  tube  will  pre- 
serve a  secrecy  as  to  family  affairs  that 
the  best  servants  cannot  emulate,  and 
the  centralized  establishment  will  de- 
feud  the  home  from  endless  intrusions 
now  constituting  one  of  the  gravest  an- 
noyances that  mistress  and  maid  have  to 
encounter.  It  is  fast  becoming  evidenl 
that  a  change  of  some  sort  is  an  inevi>  • 
table  necessity.  Housekeeping,  as  now 
condiKUed,  is  too  big  a  job  for  those  who 
un(iertake  to  do  it,  —  a  fact  practically 
realized  in  all  households.  Not  even 
the  most  favored  are  free  from  danger 
of  periodic  break-down  in  the  overtaxed 
machinery  of  domeatie  admintstrstioB, 
and  the  common  experience  is  that  the 
gearing  runs  anything  but  smoothly  at 
best.  The  one  matter  of  trouble  with 
servants  is  becoming  such  a  crying  evil 
that  it  is  the  first  topic  talke<l  oi  when- 
ever housekeepers  meet,  and  tJie  public 
prints  are  burdened  with  discussions  of 
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wailiM  and        for  dbtainlng  bettar 

"help."  This  agitation  wiU  pretently 
nuike  it  plain  that  the  servant  trouble 
Wrs  too  <]i  (  p  to  be  reached  by  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  service.  It  is  not 
that  cooks  and  cliamber-inaids  are  so 
greailj  at  fault  as  that  too  much  is  de* 
■andediromdiein.  Tliefrorktobedona 
raqmret  grMtar  Intelligraoa  and  abilitj 
than  can  be  indoeed  to  enter  domettio 
lerrioa  at  praMDt. 

Necesatty  commanding  and  opporta- 
nity  inviting,  an  attempt  to  institute 
better  metliods  of  housekeeping  cannot 
long  be  dfluyed.  The  centripetal  force 
of  society,  potent  in  commerce  and  the 
M,  wOl  be  parmitled  agiUn  to  modify 
the  condiiet  of  honaeboU  aibun ;  acting, 
at  bcTCtofoTO,  by  vemovingoertain  kinda 
oi  work  from  the  booae,  and  making 
them  the  basis  of  a  new  business.  The 
kinds  of  work  to  be  transplanted  are 
those  which  brinir  dirt  and  litter  into  tho 
boose,  those  which  require  orwhicli  pro- 
dooe  heat,  aud  those  which  demand  a 
SMi'a  etrengtb  or  an  expertTt  ikiil.  In 
pina  words,  tbe  bootebold  it  to  be  re- 
fieved  of  tbo  beavy  and  groia  labors,  and 
tbe  difficult  and  trying  operationa 
eoiuiected  with  cooking,  watbin|^  iron- 
llg,  heating,  and  cleaning. 

The  centralized  establishment  for  the 
carrying  on  of  these  labors  will  be  nei- 
t^r  a  factory  nor  a  machine-shop,  though 
kafiag  some  of  tbe  cbaracterittics  of 
belb.  For  present  oonrenienoe,  it  may 
be  esUed  a  dootastic  depot.  It  will  need 
to  be  so  located  as  to  facilitate  commo- 
sicatioQ  with  tay  fifty  households,  in  or- 
der that  its  province  may  be  wide  enough 
to  give  tho  dignity  of  respectable  busi- 
ness to  iu  transactions.  It  will  be  so 
coonected  with  each  house  that  talk  and 
verb  may  pats  to  and  fro  as  readily  and 
npidly  as  now  between  kiteben  and  din- 
^g-ioofls.  It  will  be  so  organised  as  to 
mosire  materials  and  sapfdieta  wbether 
from  the  boose  or  from  the  merchant 
sod  the  m  irkct ;  to  deal  with  these  as 
directed  i  ajod  to  xetura  results  to  the 


bottsekeepar  In  fba  best  and  promptiast 

manner.  It  will  furnish  beat  tbrougb- 
out  each  house,  for  all  purposes  and  at 
all  temperatures,  from  mild  warmth  to 
hot-blast  for  cooking ;  dispensing  with 
use  of  fuel,  except,  perhaps  a  rheery 
wood-fire  in  the  sitting-room  or  library. 
It  will  give  light,  probably  eleetrio^  to 
eaeb  boose  and  to  the  neigbborbood, 
effecting  a  snmmary  settlement  of  all 
questions  relating  to  gas  and  gas  mo- 
nopolies. It  will  supply  power  not  only 
for  driving  the  machinery  required  in 
its  own  work,  but  for  certain  lighter  pur- 
poses in  the  several  homes,  —  running 
sewing-machines,  for  example  ;  electric- 
Ity  being  the  agent  likely  to  be  used  in 
this  latter  ease  also.  It  will  put  each 
member  of  the  little  community  it  serves 
into  instant  communication  with  all  the 
world.  And,  finally,  it  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  twenty>five  or  thirty  per 
cent. 

These  hints  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
domestic  depot  are  not  based  on  dreams 
of  what  progress  and  invention  may  ac- 
oomplisb  in  the  fntnre,  everything  hem 
saggested  as  possible  having  been  aetn« 
ally  done  already  in  commerce  and  the 
arts.  The  mechanical  appliances  requi- 
site for  equipment  to  do  the  work  are 
already  in  operation  in  one  industrial 
field  or  another,  and  to  organize  th'-  es- 
tablishment it  only  remains  to  bring 
these  together  and  set  them  in  motion. 
That  sodi  an  oiganisation  will  present* 
ly  be  attempted  is  another  prediction 
diat  may  be  ventured  with  little  risk. 

The  first  essay  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
some  of  the  rapidly  growing  stimmer 
colonies  by  the  sea.  Tiie  material  con- 
ditions are  favorable  in  sucli  situations, 
and  the  temporary,  picnic-like  character 
of  these  settlements  imparts  a  degree  of 
freedom  to  the  social  order  less  hostile 
Co  experiment  than  the  fixed  oonserv»> 
tism  of  old,  deeply-rooted  communities. 
But  a  full  illustration  of  economics  and 
advantaires  will  not  be  had  until  the 
centralised  system  is  applied  to  perma- 
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ueiit  homes  ;  an<l  nftor  an  •  xpcriment 
Luj>  beua  successfully'  tried  as  a  device 
lor  •mniner  licdidayt  it  will  aoon  be 
adopted  in  mmm  progreauve  WMtem 
dtj.  A  aqnere  (ur  blods  in  such  a  caty, 
bounded  by  four  streets,  will  aocommo* 
date  sny  fifty  families.  On  one  of  the 
side-sir«*et9  the  domestic  dejwt  will  bo 
established,  extending,  if  the  situation 
favors,  to  the  centre  of  the  sqoarei  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocNn  required  b^g 
found  below  tbe  anrCaee.  The  main 
features  above-ground  will  be  the  offioet 
and  a  high  chimney,  which  latter  may 
be  made  an  ornamont  to  the  neighbor- 
howl.  ai!<l  may  l)e  crowned  with  electric 
light,  iilumiuatiug  the  interior  of  the 
square  «id  the  rear  rocmu  of  the  luKuee. 
Tbe  working  applianeee  will  be  a  ateam- 
generator  of  ample  capacity ;  a  steam- 
engine;  a  blowing -engine^  fornishing 
compressed  air  for  the  pneumatic  dis- 
patch and  for  ventilation  ;  an  electric- 
light  ajiparatus  and  batteries  for  the 
wires ;  a  hotel  rauge  for  roasting,  bod- 
ing, and  other  heavy  cooking ;  a  good 
old-£uhioned  bride  oven;  and  a  lanndry 
with  modem  machinery,  where  washing 
and  ironing  can  be  done  at  any  and  all 
times,  without  regard  to  weather. 

So  far  as  these  appliances  are  con- 
cerned, tiie  domestic  de[>ot  might  have 
been  established  before  now.  It  is  Ime, 
the  electric  light  has  not  been  perfected, 
but  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  wait  for 
that,  as  gas  might  have  been  used  with 
economy.  The  missing  link  has  been 
in  the  line  of  communication  between 
the  home  and  the  central  otlices.  Such 
communication  lias  only  been  practical 
Ue  heretofore  by  running  to  and  fro^ 
fetohbg  and  carrying  and  repeating 
messages  by  servants,  —  resorts  that  no 
&mily  would  descend  to.  The  tele- 
graph and  other  contrivances  might 
have  1x0 n  used,  but  housekeepers  are 
not  mechanical  experts,  and  anything 
requiring  skilled  handling  is  but  slowly 
adopted.  Ko  means  of  oommunieation 
that  hoosekeepen  could  and  would  use 


have  been  available  until  the  invention 
of  tlie  telephone  and  the  perfecting  of 
the  pneumatic  dispatch.  These  devkesy 
hardly  known  in  the  household  at  pres- 
ent, are  to  be  the  most  importaBiageate 
used  in  hoaa6kee})ing  hereaifter.  F!neK> 
matic  tubes  and  telephone  wires  will 
extend  from  the  central  depot  to  every 
house  in  the  square.  The  wires  will 
also  conue<^  the  depot  with  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  system  of  the  city 
and  the  world.  The  dispatch  will  also 
reach  out,  eventually,  to  oonvenient 
points  in  the  eity,  bat  not  until  the 
pneumatic  -  express  business  has  been 
generally  established.  The  tubes  com- 
municating with  the  houses  will  be  large 
enough  to  convey  most  articles  that  nsuf 
ally  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  will  be 
fitted  with  carrying<!y]mdefi  off  Yaimua 
■lies  and  descriptions,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  family.  With  these  trusty, 
reticent,  obedient  servants  always  at 
command,  tlie  housekeeper  can  carry  on 
tlie  business  of  the  home  in  business- 
like fashion,  with  less  exposure  to  curi- 
ous eyes  and  ears  in  the  neighborhood 
than  at  present,  and  with  incalculably 
l^eater  facility.  Beside  the  tubes  and 
wires,  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  lay 
pipes  for  gas  or  for  hot  blast,  for  ccH^>k- 
iug,  lighting,  heating,  or  veutilatiug  pur* 
poses.  Power  will  also  doubtless  be 
opnveyed  to  the  homes,  and  other  ooii> 
nections  will  be  effected  as  found  need 
fuL  Details  will  be  settled  hj  expeii- 
ence,  and  oidy  leading  ss^ggestions  €SMt 
here  be  attempted. 

Household  supplies  of  all  kinds  will 
be  delivered  at  the  depot.    The  inva- 
sion of  the  home  by  the  employ^a  ol 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  rsndW 
stick-maker,  with  baskets,  bundles,  and 
boxes,  will  become  absolutely  intoler- 
able.   The  marketing,  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  being  dragged  through  the  main 
entrance  of  the  house,  will  be  received 
at  the  depot,  and  will  there  be  prepaid 
in  aeoordance  with  dhredions  girsi^ 
The  ordeit  may  be  to  have  the  mrmta 
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aod  vegetables  cleansed  and  dressed  for 
cooking  at  home,  or  may  be  to  have 
dinner  cooked,  readv  to  serve  on  the 
table  at  a  certain  hour.    The  transac- 
tion will  be  constantly  under  control 
of  the  housekeeper,  in  her  own  rooms, 
the  telephone  keeping  up  confidential 
ooQimuiiication  ;  and  when  the  dinner, 
or  whatever  the  orders  call  for,  has 
been  made  ready  by  skilled  hands,  it 
can  be  dispatched  to  the  pantry  in  the 
bouse  by  the  pneumatic   tubes  more 
easily  than  from  one  Hoor  to  another  by 
dumb-waiter.    For  further  illustration 
of  practical  workings,  the  significant 
matter  of  bread-making  may  be  consid- 
ered.   This  will  probably  be  subject, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise treatment.    Economy  will  lead  to 
the  buying  of  fiour  in  large  lots  from 
first  hands,  and  the  supply  will  bo  kept 
at  the  depot.    It  will  be  distributed  as 
wanted,  and  the  bread  will  be  made  at 
home.    When  the  loaves  are  ready, 
however,  they  will  be  returned  to  the 
depot  to  be  baked  in  the  brick  oven. 
This  secures  the  perfection  of  baking, 
reduces  the  cost  to  a  comparative  trifle, 
and  relieves  the  home  of  the  heat,  dirt, 
and  trouble  of  a  baking-fire. 

The  question  of  costs  can  be  definitely 
settled  only  by  experiment,  but,  us  com- 
pared with  present  methods,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  estimate  that  the  centralized 
system  will  eflFect  a  saving  of  one  quar- 
ter to  one  third,  while  incidentally  im- 
proving the  style  of  living.    The  plant 
above  sketched  looks  formidable,  but  it 
wUl  oot  require  so  large  an  investment 
as  the  fifty  ranges  and  other  appliances 
which  it  will  replace.    The  rent  or  in- 
terest will  therefore  be  no  more,  while 
the  insurance,  depreciation,  and  repairs 
will  be  much  less.    The  principal  sav- 
ing in  current  expense  will  be  in  the 
item  of  fael.    Each  of  the  fifty  house- 
holds here  cited  requires  from  two  to 
five  fires.     It  is  fair  to  take  three  as  an 
arermge,  making  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grea  to   tbe   block  or  square.  These 
TOI-.  xi-viii.  —  KO.  287.  22 


fires  consume  say  twenty-five  tons  of 
coal  in  each  household  annually,  or 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  tons  for  the 
square.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  dirty  coal  handled  into  the  houses, 
and  say  three  hundred  tons  of  dirty 
ashes  handled  out  again !  To  carry 
the  fuel  and  ashes,  and  tend  the  fires  re- 
quires say  one  third  of  a  servant's  time 
in  each  house  through  half  the  year,  or 
say  three  thousand  days'  labor  per  an- 
num for  all  the  houses.  The  domestic 
depot  will  furnish  heat  for  cooking,  for 
warming,  for  ventilating,  for  generating 
power,  for  supplying  electric  currents, 
and  for  illuminating  purposes  to  the 
fifty  households  with  a  consumption  of 
not  more  than  four  hundred  tons  of  coal 
per  annum.  One  man  will  do  all  the 
work,  and  not  an  ounce  of  dirt  will  be 
carried  into  any  dwelling.  This  does 
not  represent  the  whole  saving,  either, 
as  the  domestic  depot  will  contract  for 
coal  at  the  mines,  paying  no  intermedi- 
ate tax  except  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  distribution  of  milk  may  be  men- 
tioned as  showing  another  form  of 
economy.  In  the  four  streets  bounding 
a  city  block,  there  are  usually  not  fewer 
than  forty  milk- wagons  rattling  to  and 
fro  from  daylight  until  noon.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  centralized  system, 
it  will  be  found  that  one  wagon  can  do 
the  business,  and  thirty-nine  will  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  producer  receives 
from  two  to  three  cents  per  quart  for 
milk,  while  the  consumer  pays  from  .six 
to  nine  cents ;  the  difference  going,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  support  of  the 
thirty-nine  superfluous  wagons.  The 
domestic  depot  will  buy  directly  from 
the  dairy,  paying  two  to  three  cents ; 
and,  furthermore,  will  have  oversight  of 
the  dairy  and  of  the  cattle,  securing  the 
best  quality  of  milk,  produced  under  the 
best  conditions. 

The  saving  in  wages  paid  for  house- 
work will  be  another  important  item. 
In  a  home  relieved  from  hciivy  labor 
and  from  dirty  drudgery,  one  girl  will 
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easOy  do  the  work  that  now  taxes  the 
of  three.  With  no  dirt  ooming 
huto  the  house ;  with  no  fires  to  tend ; 
wiUi  none  of  the  incessant  calls  to  the 
door  to  meet  tradesfolk  and  to  receive 
tnpplics ;  with  cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
cleaning,  sweoping,  scrubbing,  and  dust- 
iu«;  reduced  toun  unitnagined  mitiimuin, 
domestic  service  will  be  shorn  of  half 
its  terrors,  aod  more  than  half  Its  cost. 

Illustrations  may  be  mnltiplied  show* 
ing  how  economy  will  be  promoted  in 
every  branch  of  home  affiurs,  bnt  space 
forbids,  here,  and  those  interested  can 
institute  comparisons  for  themselves. 
Furthrruiore,  the  savings  to  be  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  the  domestic 
depot  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  will  save  the  household.  The 
oftrepeated  cry  of  distress,  '*  Something 
mutt  be  done!'*  is  a  warning  to  be 
heeded  forthwith.  Somethmg  imff  be 


done,  either  coostractively  or  destroct- 
ively,  and  that  soon.  We  must  oifran- 
chise  onr  homes,  or  ran  the  risk  of  see> 
iog  home  life  degenerate  into  hotel  life, 

or  into  other  transitory  forms  even 
more  inimical  to  the  integrity  of  the 
family.  Society  rtow  imposes  bunlens 
upon  and  exacts  duties  from  the  liouse- 
hold  that  cannot  be  borne  and  performed 
without  the  aid  of  the  best  devices  dv- 
llixation  has  at  command  for  carrying 
and  doing  in  other  departments  of  hn* 
man  aflfairs.  The  services  of  steam  and 
electrix»ty»  of  machinery  and  organixa' 
tion,  are  as  much  needed  in  the  home 
as  in  the  market.  We  must  find  means 
for  adaj)ting  these  potent  helps  to  do- 
mestic uses,  neglecting  to  do  so  at  oar 
peril.  This  is  the  next  problem  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  intelligent  minds. 
Do  not  the  suggestions  herein  oAered 
point  to  the  right  sdation  ? 

J,  V.  Sean. 
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The  Countess  Gemini  was  often  ex- 
tremely bored,  —  bored,  in  her  own 
plirrise,  to  extinction.  She  had  not 
been  extinguished,  however,  and  she 
struggled  bravely  enough  with  her  des- 
tiny, which  had  been  to  marry  an  un- 
accommodating Florentine,  who  insisted 
upon  lining  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
enjoyed  such  consideration  as  might 
attach  to  a  gentleman  whose  talent  for 
losing  at  cards  had  not  the  merit  of 
being  incidental  to  an  obliging  <lispo- 
sition.  The  Count  Gemini  was  not 
liked  even  by  those  who  won  from  him ; 
and  he  bora  a  name  wUeli,  having  a 
measurable  value  in  Florence,  was,  like 
the  local  cob  of  the  old  Italian  states, 
without  currency  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula.   In  Bome  he  was  simply  a 


very  dull  Florentine,  and  it  is  not  r^ 
markaUe  that  he  should  not  have  cared 

to  pay  finequent  visits  to  a  dty  where, 
to  carry  it  off,  his  dullness  needed  more 
explanation  than  was  convenient.  The 
countess  lived  with  her  eyes  upon 
Rome,  and  it  was  the  constant  griev- 
ance of  her  life  that  she  had  not  a  haln> 
tation  there.  She  was  ashamed  to  say 
how  seldom  she  had  been  allowed  to  go 
there ;  it  scarcely  made  the  matter  better 
that  there  were  other  members  of  the 
Florentine  nobility  wlio  never  had  been 
there  at  all.  She  went  whenever  she 
could;  that  was  all  she  could  s:iy.  (>r, 
rather,  not  all,  but  all  she  said  she 
ooold  say.  In  lisct,  she  had  much  more 
to  say  about  It,  and  had  often  eet  fiorth 
the  reasons  why  she  hated  Florence, 
and  had  wished  to  end  her  days  in  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter's.  They  were  rea> 
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•OH,  bowiever,  wUeli  do  not  eloiel j  oon- 
eon  OS,  and  were  atiieUy  ramiiied  up  in 
dM  declaration  that  Romo.  in  thort,  was 

tlie  Eternal  City,  and  that  Florence  was 
yimply  a  pretty  little  place,  like  any  other. 
The  countess  apjuirently  needed  to  con- 
Dect  the  idea  of  eternity  with  her  amuse- 
meats.  She  was  convinced  that  society 
VM  iafiaitdy  move  intereeting  in  Bome^ 
viMre  yon  met  oelebritiei  all  winter  at 
paftieB.  At  Florenee  there 
vvre  no  oeletarities,  —  none,  at  least,  that 
•be  had  ever  heard  of.  Since  her 
brother's  marriage  her  impatience  had 
greatly  increasecl ;  she  was  so  sure  that 
bis  wife  had  a  more  brilliant  life  than 
hmeH.  She  was  not  so  intellectual  as 
Lebd,  bat  die  was  inteUeetnal  enough 
todo  jnstioe  to  Borne:  not  to  the  mine 
ad  the  eataoombs;  not  even,  perhape, 
to  die  church  ceremonies  and  the  scen- 
eries ;  but  certainly  to  all  the  rest.  She 
heard  a  o^reat  deal  about  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  knew  perfectly  that  Isabel  was 
having  a  beautiful  time  ;  she  had  iiideeil 
Men  it  for  herself  on  the  only  occa- 
aoa  on  whieh  she  bad  enjoyed  the  hot- 
itelltjrof  the  Pabsao  Boooanera.  She 
ktd  spent  a  week  there  during  the  first 
vinter  of  her  brother's  marriage;  bnt 
'he  bad  not  been  enconra'red  to  renew 
thi*  ^satisfaction.  O'^rnntul  did  n't  want 
ber.  —  that  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  ; 
bat  she  would  have  gone,  all  the  same, 
far  after  all  she  did  n*t  care  two  straws 
shoot  Osmond.  Bnt  her  hnsbaod 
vooldfc't  let  her,  and  the  money  qoes* 
tioa  wsa  always  a  tronUe.  Isabel  had 
been  rery  nice ;  the  countess,  who  had 
liked  her  s^ister-in-law  from  the  first,  had 
not  been  blinded  by  envy  to  Isabel's 
personal  merits.  She  had  always  ob- 
t«rved  that  she  gut  ou  better  with  clever 
wooMB  than  with  silly  ones,  like  herself; 
the  Mlly  oneseoold  never  nnderstand  her 
wisdom,  whereas  the  clever  ones  — the 
really  clever  ones— always  understood 
ber  silliness.  It  appeared  to  her  that, 
different  as  they  were  in  appearance  and 
gimeral  style,  Isabel  and  she  had  a 


pateh  of  oommon  gronnd  somewhere, 
which  they  woold  set  their  feet  npon 
at  last  It  was  not  very  large,  but  it 
was  firm,  and  they  would  both  know  it 
when  once  they  tonrlied  it.  And  then 
she  lived,  with  Mrs.  Osmon<l.  under  the 
influence  of  a  pleasant  surprise  ;  .she 
was  constantly  expecting  that  Isabel 
would  lotk.  down  "  upon  her,  and  she 
as  constantly  saw  this  operation  post- 
poned. She  asked  herself  when  it  would 
begin ;  not  that  she  cared  much,  but 
she  wondered  what  kept  it  in  abeyance. 
Tier  sister-in-law  regarded  her  with  none 
but  level  glances,  ami  expressed  for  the 
poor  countess  as  little  coincnipt  as  ad- 
miration. In  reality,  Isabel  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  despising  her  as 
of  passing  a  moral  judgment  on  a  oock* 
atoo.  She  was  not  indifferent  to  her 
husband's  sister,  however ;  she  was 
rather  a  little  afraid  of  her.  She  won- 
dered at  her;  she  thought  her  verv  ex- 
traordinary.  The  countess  seenn  d  to 
her  to  have  no  soul ;  she  wa>  like  a 
bright  shell,  with  a  polished  surface,  in 
which  something  would  rattle  when  yon 
shook  it.  This  rattle  was  apparently 
the  countess's  spiritual  principle ;  a  little 
loose  nat  that  tumbled  about  inside  of 
her.  She  was  too  o<ld  for  disdain,  too 
anomalous  for  comparisons.  Isabel 
would  have  invited  her  w^mw  (there  was 
no  (piestion  of  inviting  the  count)  ;  but 
Osmond,  after  bis  marriage,  had  not 
scrupled  to  say  frankly  that  Amy  was  a 
fool  of  the  worst  spedes,  —  a  fool  whose 
folly  was  irrepressible,  like  genius.  He 
said  at  another  time  that  she  had  no 
h»  art ;  and  he  ndde<l  in  a  moment  that 
she  had  given  it  all  away.  —  in  small 
pieces,  like  a  wcddinii-cake.  The  fact  of 
not  having  been  a.>ketl  was  of  cour>e 
anodier  obitade  to  the  countess's  guiii;^ 
again  to  Rome ;  but  at  the  period  with 
which  this  hbtory  has  now  to  deal  she 
was  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  spend 
se vend  weeks  at  the  Palazzo  Koccanera. 
The  proposal  h.ad  come  from  O-niond 
himsffilf,  who  wrote  to  his  sister  that 
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she  miigt  be  |>repared  to  be  very  quieU 
Whether  or  no  she  found  in  this  phrase 
all  the  meaning  he  hiid  put  into  it  I  am 
nnable  to  say ;  but  she  accepted  the  iu- 
viLition  on  any  terms.  She  was  curious, 
moreover ;  for  one  of  the  impressions 
of  her  former  visit  had  been  that  her 
brother  had  found  his  match.  Before 
the  marriage  she  had  been  sorry  for 
Isabel  —  8o  sorry  as  to  have  had  seri- 
ous tlioughts  (if  any  of  the  countess's 
thoughts  were  serious)  of  putting  her 
on  her  guard.  But  she  had  let  that 
pass,  and  after  a  little  she  was  reassured. 
Oamuud  was  as  lofty  as  ever,  but  his 
wife  would  not  be  an  easy  yictim.  The 
coontess  was  not  Tery  exact  at  measure- 
ments; but  it  seemed  to  her  that  if 
Isabel  should  draw  herself  up  she  would 
be  the  taller  spirit  of  the  two.  What 
she  wanted  to  learn  now  was  whether 
Isabel  had  drawn  herself  up;  it  would 
give  her  immense  pleasure  to  see  Os- 
mond overtopped. 

Several  days  before  she  was  to  start 
for  Borne  a  servant  brought  her  the 
card  of  a  visitor, — a  card  with  the  sim- 
ple  su{)erscription,  "Henrietta C» Stack- 
pole/'  The  countess  pressed  her  finger- 
tips to  her  forehead ;  she  did  not  re- 
member to  have  known  any  such  Henri- 
etta as  that.  The  servant  then  remarked 
that  the  lady  had  requested  him  to  say 
that  if  the  countess  should  not  recog- 
nise her  name  she  would  know  ber  wdl 
enough  on  sedng  her.  By  the  time  she 
appeared  before  her  visitor,  she  had  in 
fact  reminded  herself  that  there  was 
once  a  literary  lady  at  Mrs.  Touchett's, 
the  only  woman  of  letters  she  had  ever 
encountered;  that  is,  the  only  modern 
one,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  de- 
funct poetess. 

She  recognised  Hiss  Stackpole  im* 
mediately,  ^  more  so  that  Miss  Stack- 
pole  seemed  perfectly  unchanged ;  and 
the  countess,  who  was  thoroughly  good- 
natured,  thought  it  rather  line  to  be 
called  on  by  a  person  of  that  sort  of  dis- 
tinction.   She  wondered  whether  Miss 


Stackpole  had  come  on  account  of  her 
mother,  whether  she  bad  heard  ol  the 
American  Corinne.  Iler  mother  wa? 
not  at  all  like  Isabel's  friend  ;  the  count- 
ess could  see  at  a  glance  that  this  lady 
was  much  more  modern ;  and  she  re- 
ceived an  impresrion  of  the  improve- 
ments that  were  taking  place,  chiefly  in 
distant  countries,  in  the  character  (the 
professional  character)  of  literary  ladUea. 
Her  mother  used  to  wear  a  Roman 
scarf  thrown  over  a  pair  of  bare  shoul- 
ders, and  a  gold  laurel  wreath  set  upon 
a  multitude  of  glossy  ringlets.  She 
spoke  softly  aud  vaguely,  with  a  kind 
ci  Southern  accent ;  she  sighed  a  great 
deal,  and  was  not  at  aU  enterprising. 
But  Henrietta,  the  coontesa  could  eee^ 
was  always  closely  buttoned  and  com- 
pactly braided ;  there  was  something 
brisk  and  business-like  in  her  ap[>ear- 
ance,  and  her  manner  was  almost  con- 
scientiously familiar.  The  countess  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  oorrespondeot  of 
the  Interviewer  was  much  more  efficient 
than  the  American  Corinne. 

Henrietta  e]q»buned  that  she  had 
come  to  see  the  countess  because  she 
was  the  only  person  she  knew  in  Flor- 
ence, and  that  when  she  visited  a  foreign 
city  she  liked  to  see  something  more 
than  superficial  travelers.  She  knew 
Mrs.  Toucbett,  but  Mrs.  Touchett  was 
in  America,  and  even  if  she  bad  been 
in  Florenoe  Henrietta  would  not  have 
gone  to  see  her,  for  ICrs.  Touchett  was 
not  one  of  hex  admirations.  * 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  I  am  ?  " 
the  countess  asked,  smiling  graciously. 

"  Well,  I  like  you  better  than  I  do 
her,"  said  Miss  Stackpole.  "  I  seemed 
to  remember  that  when  I  saw  jou 
before  yon  were  very  intereetii^.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  an  aceideot, 
or  whether  it  is  your  usual  style.  At 
any  rate,  I  was  a  good  deal  struck  with 
what  you  said.  I  made  use  of  it  aftai^ 
wards  in  print." 

"  Dear  me  I  "  cried  the  countess,  slu- 
ing and  ball  alarmed.  "  I  bad  no  idea  I 
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ew  mSA  tajlMag  xwuurlnlilA.  I  wiah 
I  bid  known  it" 

*It  was  aboat  the  podtkm  of  wonen 
in  this  city,"  MiM  Stackpole  remarked. 

Too  threw  n  good  deal  of  light  npon 
iC 

The  position  of  women  is  very  un- 
comfortable. Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
Aod  you  wrote  it  down  and  published 
it?*  die  eoontew  went  en.  «  Ah,  do 
letBM  aee  itl" 

"I  wfll  write  to  them  to  send  you 
the  paper,  if  you  like»"  Henrietta  said. 

I  did  n't  mention  your  name  ;  I  only 
said  a  lady  ef  high  rank.  And  then  I 
quoted  your  views." 

The  countess  threw  herself  hastily 
backward,  tossing  up  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Do  JOB  know,  I  am  rather  aorry  you 
didn't  mention  my  name?  I  shonld 
have  rather  liked  to  lee  my  name  in  the 
papert.  I  forget  what  my  views  were ; 
I  have  10  many  !  But  T  am  not  aBhamed 
of  them.  I  am  not  at  all  like  my  broth- 
er ;  I  6uppoT>e  you  know  my  brother  ? 
He  think!)  it  a  kind  of  disgrace  to  be 
pot  into  the  papers ;  if  you  were  to 
qnote  bun  be  wonld  never  forgive  yon." 

**  He  need  n't  he  afraid ;  I  shall  nefer 
refer  to  bun,*'  said  Miss  Stackpole}  with 
soft  dryness.  "  That 's  another  reason/' 
ihe  added,  '*  why  T  wanted  to  rome  and 
s«e  you.  You  know  Mr.  Osmond  mar- 
ried my  dearest  friend.** 

**  Ah,  yes ;  you  were  a  friend  of  Is- 
abel's. I  waa  trying  to  think  what  I 
knew  atont  yon." 

» I  am  quite  wilUng  to  be  known  by 
that."  Henrietta  declared.  But  that 
is  n't  what  your  brother  likes  to  know 
m«  hy.  He  has  tried  to  break  np  my 
relations  with  Isabel." 

**  Don't  permit  it,"  said  the  countess. 

**  That 's  what  I  want  to  talk  about. 
I  am  going  to  Borne." 

••So  am  I!"  the  eoonteet  eried. 
"We  wUl  go  together." 

<•  WUh  great  pleanire.  And  when  I 
write  about  my  journey,  I  will  mention 
ym  hf  name  as  my  companion." 


The  eoontess  sprang  from  her  ehair, 
and  came  and  eat  on  the  aofa  beside 
her  visitor. 

"  Ah,  you  must  send  me  the  paper ! 
My  husband  won't  like  it ;  but  he  need 
never  see  it.  Besides,  be  does  n't  know 

how  to  read." 

Henrietta's  large  eyes  became  im- 
mense. 

<*  Does  n't  know  bow  to  read?  Hay 
I  pot  that  in  my  letter?" 
«In  yoor  letter?" 

**  In  the  Interviewer.  That 's  my  p*^ 

per. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like ;  with  his  name. 
Are  you  going  to  stay  with  Isabel  ?  '* 

Henrietta  held  up  her  head,  gazing  a 
little  in  silence  at  her  hostess. 

**  She  baa  not  asked  me.  I  wrote  to 
her  I  was  coming,  and  she  answered  that 
she  would  engage  a  room  lor  me  at  a 
peTut'on.** 

The  countess  listened  with  extreme 

interest. 

That 's  Osmond!"  she  remarked) 
pregnantly. 

Isabel  ought  to  renst,"  said  Miss 
Stackpole.    *<I  am  afraid  the  bat 
changed  a  great  deaL  I  told  her  ahe  . 
would!" 

I  am  sorry  to  bear  it;  I  hoped  she 
would  have  her  own  way.  Why  does 
n't  my  brother  like  you  ?  "  the  COOntess 
added  ingenuously. 

I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  He 
is  perfectly  welcome  not  to  like  me ;  I 
don't  want  evety  one  to  like  me;  I 
sboold  think  less  of  myself  if  some  peo- 
ple did.  A  journalist  can't  b<^  to  do 
much  good  unless  he  gets  a  good  deal 
hated ;  tliat 's  the  way  he  knows  how 
his  work  goos  on.  And  it 's  just  the 
same  for  a  lady.  But  I  did  n't  expect 
it  of  Isabel." 

*' Do  yon  mean  that  she  bates  yon  ?  " 
the  oonntess  inquired. 

« I  don't  know;  I  want  to  see.  That's 
what  I  am  going  to  Rome  for." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  tiresome  errand  1 " 
the  countess  exclaimed. 
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**81ie  does  n't  write  to  me  in  the 

same  way ;  it 's  easy  to  see  there 's  a 
difference.  If  you  know  anythincj," 
Wis8  Starkpole  went  on,  "  I  should  like 
to  hear  it  beforehaud,  so  as  to  decide  ou 
the  line  I  ilMil  take.'* 

The  coonten  thrust  out  her  under 
lip  and  gnve  a  gradaal  shrug. 

**I  know  very  littl<  ;  I  ^oo  and  hear 
very  little  of  Osmond.  He  does  n't 
like  me  any  better  than  he  appears  to 
like  you." 

**  Yet  you  are  not  a  lady  correspond- 
ent,"  sud  Henrietta,  thoughtfuUy. 

**01i,  be  has  plenty  of  reasons. 
Neverthdess,  they  have  mvited  me  ;  I 
am  to  stay  in  the  house  !  "  And  the 
countess  smiled  almost  tierwly  ;  her  ex- 
ultation, for  a  moment,  took  little  mc- 
couDt  of  Miss  Staokpole's  disappoiut- 
ment 

This  lady,  however,  regarded  it  Tory 

placidly. 

"  T  should  not  have  gone,  if  she  had 
asked  me.  That  is,  I  think  I  should 
not ;  and  I  am  glad  I  had  n't  to  make 
up  uiy  miud.  It  would  have  been  a 
▼ery  diflksolt  question.  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  turn  away  from  her,  and 
yet  I  should  not  have  been  happy  under 
her  roof.  A  pension  will  suit  ne  veiy 
well.    But  that  is  not  all." 

"  Rome  is  very  good  just  now,"  said 
the  countess ;  there  are  all  sorts  of 
smart  people.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
LordWarburton?" 

*'Hear  of  him?  I  know  lum  Toy 
well .  Do  you  consider  him  very  smart  ?  " 
Henrietta  inqnir«'<l. 

"  I  don't  know  him,  but  I  am  told 
he  is  extremely  grand  teigneur.  He  is 
making  love  to  Isabel." 

(*  Making  love  to  her  ?  " 
So  I'm  told;  I  don't  know  the  d^ 
tails,"  .<aid  the  countess  lightly.    **  But 
Isabel  is  pretty  safe." 

Henrietta  gazed  earnestly  at  her  com- 
panion ;  for  a  moment  she  said  nothing. 

"  When  do  you  go  to  Kome "  she 
inquired,  abruptly. 


«  Not  for  a  we^,  I  Mn  afraid." 

"  I  shall  go  to-mnrrow."  Henrietta 
said.    *'  I  think  I  had  lit  tler  not  wait." 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  sorry  ;  I  am  having 
some  dresses  made.  I  am  told  Isabel 
reoetvea  immensely.  But  I  shall  see 
you  there ;  I  shall  call  on  yon  at  your 
pension."  Henrietta  sat  still ;  she  was 
lost  in  thought,  and  suddenly  the  count- 
ess cried,  "  Ah,  but  if  you  don't  go  with 
me  yon  can't  describe  onr  journey  !** 

Mils  Stack  pole  seemed  unmoved  by 
this  consideration ;  she  was  thinking  of 
•oiBAthing  else,  and  she  presently  ex- 
pressed it:— > 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  jo« 
about  Lord  Warburton." 

Understand  me  ?  I  mean  he 's  very 
nice,  —  that 's  all." 

"  Do  you  consider  it  nice  to  make 
love  to  married  women?"  Henrietta  in- 
quired, softly. 

The  countess  stared,  and  then,  with  a 
little  violent  laugh,  — 

"It's  certain  that  all  (he  nice  nsen  do 
it.  Get  married,  and  you  'H  see  1  "  she 
added. 

That  idea  would  be  enough  to  pro- 
vent  me,"  said  Miss  Stackpole^  "I 
should  want  my  own  husband ;  I  should 

n't  want  any  one  else's.   Do  you  mean 

that  l8al)el  is  gtiilty  —  is  guilty  "  —  and 
she  paused  a  little,  choosing  her 
sion. 

"  Do  I  mean  she 's  guilty  ?  Oh, 
no;  not  yet,  I  hope.   I  <mly  mean  tlaajfc 
Osmond  is  very  tiresome,  and  tlSat  Lckvd. 
Warlmrton  is,  as  I  hear,  a  great  deal  a.t 
the  house.   I 'm  afraid  you  are 
ized." 

No,  I  am  very  anxious,"  Uenriett« 

said. 

Ah,  you  are  not  very  compliment- 
ary to  Isabel !   Ton  should  luwe 

confidence.    I  tell  you,"  the 
added  quickly,    if  it  will  be  a 
to  you,  I  will  engage  to  draw  hirri  oS. 

Miss  Stack  pole  answered  at  tir>>t 
with  the  deepest  solemnity  of  htti-  eves 
Yon  don't ladentaod  me,*'  aU^ 
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•flAr  a  while.  "  I  have  n*t  the  idea  that 
yon  seem  to  suppose.  I  am  not  afraid 
fat  Isabel  —  in  that  way.  I  am  only 
afraid  she  is  nnliappy,  —  that  *8  what  I 
want  to  get  at." 

The  countess  gave  a  dozen  turns  ol 
the  head ;  she  looked  impatient  and  sar- 
castic. 

*•  Th.H  may  very  well  be ;  for  my 
party  I  should  like  to  kuow  whether  Os- 
aoodls.'' 

Miss  Slackpole  had  begun  to  bore  her 
aHttle. 

**  If  she  is  really  changed,  that  most 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  Henrietta  went 
on. 

"  You  will  see  j  she  will  tell  you," 
said  the  countess. 

"  Ah,  tthe  may  not  tell  me,  —  that 's 
what  I  am  afraid  of!" 

«*Well,  if  Osmond  Is  n*t  enjoying 
himself,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  disoover 
it,"  tlie  countess  rejoined. 

I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Henri- 
etta. 

•*I  do,  immensely!  If  Isabel  is  un- 
happy, I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  but  I 
can*t  help  iU  I  might  tell  her  some- 
thing that  would  make  her  worse,  but  I 
can't  tell  her  anything  that  would  oon- 
fole  her.  Wliat  did  she  go  and  marry 
him  for  ?  If  she  had  listened  to  me  she 
would  have  got  rid  of  him.  I  will  for- 
give her.  however,  if  I  lind  she  has  made 
things  hot  for  hira  !  If  she  has  simply 
allowed  him  to  trample  upon  her,  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  even  pity  her.  But  I 
dont  think  that 's  very  likely.  I  oonnt 
upon  finding  that  if  she  is  miserable  she 
lus  at  least  made  him  so." 

Henrietta  got  up;  these  seemed  to 
her,  naturally,  very  dreadful  expecta- 
tions. She  honestly  believed  that  she 
had  no  desire  to  see  Mr.  Osmond  un- 
happy ;  and  indeed  he  could  not  be  for 
her  the  subject  of  a  flight  of  fancy. 
She  was  on  the  whole  rather  disappoint 
«d  in  the  countess,  whose  mind  moved 
in  a  narrower  circle  than  she  had  im- 


"It  will  be  better  if  they  love  each 
Other,"  she  said,  gravely. 

'<They  can'U  He  can't  love  any 
one." 

"  I  presumed  that  was  the  case.  But 
it  only  increases  my  fear  for  JsabeL  I 
shall  positively  start  to-morrow." 

"Isalxil  cerUainly  lias  devotees,"  said 
the  countess,  smiling  very  vividiy.  "I 
declare,  I  don't  pity  her." 

«It  may  be  that  I  can't  assist  her," 
said  Miss  Stackpole,  as  If  it  were  wcil 
not  to  have  illnsions. 

<*Tou  can  haTe  wanted  to,  at  any 
rate,  —  that 's  something.  I  believe 
that 's  what  you  came  from  America 
for,"  the  countess  suddenly  added, 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  look  after  her," 
Henrietta  said,  serenely. 

Her  hostess  stood  there  smiling  at 
her,  with  her  small  bright  eyes  and  her 
eagm>looking  nose  $  a  flush  had  come 
into  each  of  her  cheeks. 

"  Ah,  that 's  very  pretty,  —  c'est  bien 
genttlf^'  she  said.  "Is  n't  that  what 
they  call  friendship?** 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  call  it.  I 
thought  I  had  better  come." 

"She  IB  very  happy, — she  Is  yery 
fortunate,"  the  countess  went  on*  <*  She 
has  others,  besides."  And  then  she 
broke  out  passionately,  **She  is  more 
fortunate  than  I  !  I  am  as  unhappy  as 
she.  I  have  a  very  bad  husband  ;  ho 
is  a  great  deal  worse  than  Osmond. 
And  I  have  no  friends  !  I  thought  I 
had,  but  they  are  gone  1  No  one  would 
do  for  me  what  you  have  done  for  her." 

Henrietta  was  touched;  there  was 
nature  in  this  bitter  eAision.  She 
gazed  at  her  companion  a  moment  and 
then, — 

Look  hero,  countess.  I  will  do  any- 
thing for  you  that  you  like.  I  will  wait 
over,  and  travel  with  you  I  " 

**  Nerer  mind,"  the  countess  answered, 
with  a  quick  change  of  Ume;  "only 
describe  me  in  the  newspaper  I " 

Henrietta,  before  leavirig  her,  how- 
CTor,  was  obliged  to  make  her  under* 
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stand  that  she  could  not  a  fictitious 
repre&eutatioD  of  her  journey  to  Rome. 
UIm  Stackpole  was  a  stricdy  Teradoiis 
ropoftor* 

On  quitting  the  ooantess  she  took  her 
way  to  the  Long'  Arno,  the  vanaj  qasy 

beside  the  river,  where  the  briorht-faced 
hotels  familiar  to  tourists  stand  all  in  a 
row.  She  had  learned  her  way  before 
this  through  the  streets  of  Florence 
(•he  WM  very  quick  in  tuch  matten), 
and  was  therefore  ahle  to  torn  with  great 
decision  of  step  oat  of  the  little  square 
wliich  forms  tlie  approach  to  the  bri<lge 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  She  procee<led  to 
the  left,  towards  the  Ponte  Veccbio,  and 
stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  hotels 
which  overlook  that  stmctare.  Here 
the  drew  forth  a  BmaU  pocket-hook,  took 
from  it  a  card  and  a  pencil,  and,  after 
meditaUng  a  moment,  wrote  a  few  words. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  look  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  if  we  exercise  it  we  may  read 
the  brief  query :  "  Could  I  see  you 
this  evening  for  a  few  mooMBls  cm  a 
very  important  matter?"  Henrietta 
added  that  she  shonld  start  ou  the  mor- 
row for  Rome.  Armed  with  this  little 
document,  she  approarlied  the  porter, 
who  now  had  taken  up  his  station  in  the 
door-way,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Goo<l\vood 
were  at  home.  The  porter  replied,  as 
portMt  always  reply,  that  he  had  gone 
ont  half  an  hoor  before  s  whereupon 
Henrietta  pn  scntcd  Ik  r  card,  and  begged 
it  migiit  be  banded  to  him  on  liis  return. 
She  left  the  inn,  and  took  lier  course 
alonir  the  river  to  the  severe  portico  of 
the  Uilizzi,  through  which  she  presently 
reached  the  entrance  oi  the  fsmons  gal- 
lery  of  paintings.  Making  her  way  in, 
she  ascended  the  high  staircase  which 
leads  to  the  upper  chambers.  The  long 
corridor,  jilazed  on  one  side  and  deco- 
rated  witli  antique  bu.«ts,  which  gives  ad- 
mission to  these  apartmeuu$,  presented 
an  empty  vista,  in  which  the  bright  win- 
ter light  twinUed  npon  the  marble  floor. 
The  gallery  is  very  cold,  and  daring  the 
midwinter  weeks  is  bat  scantily  viiited. 


Miss  Stackpole  may  appear  more  ardent 
in  her  quest  of  artistic  beauty  than  she 
has  hidieno  stmok  ns  as  being,  bat  she 
had  after  all  her  preferenoes  and  admi- 
rations.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  little 
Correggio  of  the  Tribune,  —  the  Virgin 
kneeling  down  before  the  sacred  infant, 
w  ho  lies  in  a  litter  of  straw,  and  clap- 
ping her  hands  to  him  while  he  delight- 
edly lauglis  and  crows.  Henrietta  had 
takisn  a  great  £sney  to  this  intimate 
scene ;  she  thonght  It  the  most  beaati- 
ful  picture  in  the  world.  On  her  way, 
at  present,  from  New  York  to  Rome, 
she  was  s{)enditif:  bui  three  d:iys  in  Flor- 
ence, but  she  had  reminded  h»'r>elt  that 
they  must  not  elapse  without  her  paying 
another  visit  to  her  favorite  woric  of  art 
She  had  a  great  sense  of  beanty  in  all 
ways,  and  it  implied  a  good  many  intel- 
lectual obligations.  She  was  aboat  to 
turn  into  the  Tribune  when  a  gentleman 
came  out  of  it ;  whereupon  she  gave  s 
little  exclamation,  and  stood  before  Cas- 
par Goodwood. 

*'  1  have  jnst  been  at  year  liotd,"  she 
said.   **  I  left  a  card  for  yoa." 

I  am  very  madi  honored,"  Caspar 
Goodwood  answered,  as  if  he  really 
meant  it. 

"  It  was  not  to  honor  you  I  did  it ;  I 
have  called  on  you  before,  and  I  know 
yon  don't  like  it  It  was  to  talk  to  yon 
a  little  abont  something." 

He  looked  for  a  moment  at  thebadde 
in  her  hat.  "  I  shall  be  very  ^ad  to 
hear  what  you  wish  to  say." 

"  You  don't  like  to  talk  with  me," 
said  Henrietta.  But  I  don't  care  for 
that ;  I  don*t  talk  for  your  amasemea^ 
I  wrote  a  word  to  ask  yoo  to  come  and 
see  me  ;  bat  since  I  have  met  yoa  hero^ 
this  will  do  as  well." 

"  I  was  just  going  away,"  Goodwood 
said  ;  "  but  of  course  I  will  stop."  Ha 
was  civil,  but  he  was  not  enthusiastic 

Henrietta,  however,  never  looked  for 
great  professions,  and  she  was  so  macii 
in  earnest  tliat  she  was  «l»*tiir*q^ 
wonld  listen  to  her  on  any  tenna.  81m 
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■iked  Um  irst,  however,  if  lie  bad  seen 
aUtlie  inetiiies. 

All  I  want  to.  I  hm  been  beie 

an  hour." 

"  I  wonder  5f  you  have  seen  my  Cor- 
reggio,"  said  Henrietta.  "  T  came  up 
on  purpose  to  have  a  look  at  it."  She 
weot  into  the  Tribune,  and  he  slowly 
Moompuiied  her. 

**  I  snppoM  I  bftTO  seen  it,  but  I  did 
o*t  know  h  was  joiin.  I  don't  lemem^ 
ber  pictures,  —  especially  that  sort." 
She  had  pointed  out  her  favorite  work  ; 
and  he  a.sked  her  if  it  was  about  Cor- 
r^gio  that  she  wished  to  talk  with  him. 

"No.**  said  Henrietta;  "it's  about 
something  less  harmonious  !  "  They 
had  the  email,  brilliaDt  room,  a  splendid 
ediinetof  treaaaresjiothenuelTes;  there 
was  only  a  enatode  hovering  abont  the 
Me^oean  Venus.  "  I  want  yoa  to  do 
me  a  favor,"  I^Iiss  Stackpole  went  on« 

Caspar  Goodwood  frowned  a  little, 
but  he  expressed  no  embarrassment  at 
the  sense  of  not  lookiug  eager.  His 
face  was  that  of  a  much  older  man  than 
ovreailier  friend.  « I'm  tore  it's  tome- 
thing  I  shan't  Eke^"  be  said,  rather  toad. 

No,  I  doD*t  think  yon  will  Uke  it 
U  yon  did,  it  would  be  no  favor." 

'*  Well,  let  us  hear  it,**  he  said,  in  the 
toDe  of  a  man  quite  conscioiu  of  his  own 
reasonableness. 

**  You  may  say  there  is  no  particular 
rsason  why  you  shotild  do  me  a  favor. 
Indeed,  I  only  know  of  one:  the  fact 
that  if  yon  wodd  let  me  I  would  gladly 
do  700  one."  Her  soft,  exaet  tone,  in 
which  there  was  no  attempt  at  effect, 
had  .in  extreme  sincerity ;  and  her  com- 
panion, although  he  presented  ratluT 
a  hard  surface,  could  not  help  being 
loached  by  it-  When  he  was  touched 
he  rarely  showed  it,  however,  by  the 
OBoal  signs;  be  neither  Unshed,  nor 
looked  away,  nor  looked  conscioiis.  He 
only  flzed  Ids  attention  more  directly ; 
be  seemed  to  consider  with  added  firm- 
ness. Henrietta  went  on,  therefore,  dis- 
interestedly, without  tlie  sense  of  an  ad- 
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vantage.  **I  may  say  now,  faideed,-^ 
it  seems  a  good  time,—-  that  if  I  have 
ever  annoyed  you  (and  I  think  some- 
times that  I  have)  it  is  because  I  know 

that  I  was  willing  to  suffer  annoyance 
for  you.  I  have  troubled  you,  doubt- 
less. But  I  would  take  trouble  for 
you." 

Goodwood  hesitated.  «Toa  are  tak- 
ing trouble  now." 
**Yes,  I  am,  some.  I  want  yon  to 

consider  whether  it  is  better,  on  the 
whole,  that  you  should  go  to  Rome." 

"  I  thought  you  were  goini;  to  say 
that !  "  Goodwood  exclaimed,  rather 
artlessly. 

"  You  havt  considered  it,  then  ?  " 

•*0f  coarse  I  have,  very  carefully. 
I  have  looked  all  round  it.  Otherwise 
I  shouldn't  have  come  as  far  as  this. 
That 's  what  I  stayed  in  Paris  two  months 
for ;  I  was  thinking  it  over." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  decided  as  jow 
like<l.  You  dt  cided  it  was  best,  because 
you  were  so  much  attracted." 

"  Best  for  whom,  do  you  mean  ? " 
Goodwood  inqnired. 

Well,  for  yourself  first  For  Mrs. 
Osmond,  next" 

"  Oh,  it  won't  do  her  any  good  1  I 
don't  flatter  myself  that." 

"  Won't  it  do  her  harm?— that 's  the 
question." 

"  I  don't  see  what  it  will  matter  to 
her.  I  um  nothing  to  Mrs.  Osmond. 
But  if  yon  want  to  know,  I  do  want  to 
see  her  myself." 

Yes,  and  that 's  why  you  go." 
Of  course  it  is.   Could  there  be  a 
better  reason  ? " 

"  How  will  it  help  you?  —  that's  what 
I  want  to  know,"  said  Miss  Stackpole. 

*'  That 's  just  what  I  can't  tell  you ; 
it 's  just  what  I  was  thinking  about  in 
Ptois." 

*<It  will  make  yon  more  discon- 
tented." 

"  Why  do  you  say  more  so  ?  "  Good- 
wood asked,  rather  sternly.  '*  How  do 
you  know  I  am  discontented  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  said  Henrietta,  hesitating  a 
little,  "  you  seem  never  to  have  cared 
for  auolher." 

"How  do  you  know  what  I  caro 
for?  "he  cried,  with  a  big  Uash.  **Ji»t 
now  I  care  to  go  to  Rome." 

HeDrietta  looked  at  him  in  silence^ 
with  a  sad  yet  luminous  expression. 
*'  "Well,"  she  obs«  r\  e<l,  at  last,  "  I  ouly 
wanted  to  t<-ll  you  what  I  think;  I  had 
it  OD  my  miud.  Of  course  you  tiiiiik 
it 's  none  of  my  batinoM.  Bat  nothing 
IB  any  one*8  badness,  on  that  princafde." 

"  It  \  very  kind  of  you  ;  I  am  greats 
ly  obliged  to  you  for  your  interest," 
said  Caspar  floodwDod.  *' I  shall  go  to 
Ronu',  and  I  sliaii't  hurt  Mrs.  Osmond." 

You  won't  hurt  ber,  perhaps.  But 
will  yoa  help  her  thai  is  the  qoe^ 
tioD." 

Is  she  in  need  of  help  ?  he  asked, 
slowly,  with  a  penetrating  look. 

"  Most  women  always  are/'  said  Hen- 
rietta, witli  conscientious  evusivt'uess, 
and  generalizing  less  hopefully  than 
usual.  "  If  you  go  to  Rome,"  she  add- 
ed,"  I  hope  you  will  be  a  troe  friend,  — 
not  a  sdfish  one  I  **  And  she  tomed 
away  and  began  to  look  at  the  jnotares. 

Casjjar  (ioodwood  let  her  go,  and 
stood  watchiiii:  luT  while  she  wandered 
round  the  room;  then,  after  a  moment, 
he  rejoined  her.  "  You  have  heard 
soanething  about  her  her^"  he  said  in  a 
nu>ment.  **  I  should  like  lo  know  what 
you  have  heard." 

Henrietta  had  never  prevaricated  in 
her  Hfo,  and  though  on  thin  occasion 
there  inii:lit  have  been  a  fitness  in  doing 
so  she  dtcided,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, to  make  no  superiicial  exception. 
. **Ye8,  I  have  heard,*'  she  answered} 
but  as  I  don*t  want  yoa  to  g^  to  Borne 
I  won't  tell  you." 

**  Just  as  you  please.  I  shall  see  for 
myself,"  sai<l  Goodwood.  Then,  incon- 
sistently for  him,  "  You  have  heard  she 
ia  unhappy  I  "  he  added.  ' 

**  Oh,  yoa  won't  see  that ! "  Henrietta 
exclaimed. 


"  I  hope  not.    When  do  you  start?  " 
To-morrow,  by  the  evening  train. 
And  you  ?  ** 

Groodwood  hesitated ;  he  had  no  de* 
sire  to  make  his  journey  to  Borne  in 
Mtss  StaApde'i  oonpany.   His  inffil* 
fsiwnce  to  this  advantage  was  not  of  the 
same  character  as  Gilbert  Osmond's, 
but  it  had  at  this  moment  an  equal  dis- 
tinctness.   It  was  rather  a  tribute  to 
Mias  Stackpole's  virtues  than  a  refer- 
ence to  her  Ctolts.   He  thought  her 
▼ery  ranarkaUe,  Tory  brilliant,  and  he 
had,  in  theory,  no  objection  to  the  dass 
to  which  ahe  belonged.  Lady-corre- 
spondents appeared  to  him  a  part  of  the 
natural  scheme  of  things  in  a  progress- 
ive country,  and  though  he  ucver  read 
their  letters  be  supposed  that  they  min- 
istered somehow  to  social  progrsss. 
Bat  it  was  this  very  emUienm  d  their 
position  that  made  him  wish  that  Miss 
Stackpole  did  not  take  so  much  for 
granted.    She  took  for  granted  that  he 
was  always  ready  for  some  allusion  to 
Mrs.  Osmond ;  she  had  doue  so  when 
they  met  in  Paris^  six  weeks  after  his 
arrival  in  Europe,  and  she  had  repeated 
the  assumption  with  every  siucesare 
opportunity.   lie  had  no  wi.sh  whatever 
to  allude  to  Mrs.  O.-mond  ;  he  was  not 
always  thinking  of  her,  l)e  was  perfect- 
ly sure  of  that.    He  was  the  most  re- 
served, the  least  odUoquial,  of  men,  and 
this  inquiring  aathcmss  was  constantly 
flashing  her  lantern  into  the  quiet  dark- 
ness of  his  soul.    He  wish*  d  she  did  n't 
care  bo  much  ;  he  oven  wished,  though 
it  might  seem  rather  brutal  of  him,  that 
she  would  leave  him  aloue.    In  spite  of 
this,  however,  he  just  now  made  other 
reflections,  —  whidi  show  how  widelj 
different,  in  effect,  his  ill-humor  waa 
from  Gilbert  Osmond's.    He  wishsd  tO 
go  immediately  to  Kome ;   he  would 
have  liked  to  go  alone,  in  the  niuht- 
traiu.    He  hatted  the  Europt-au  railway" 
.  carriages,  iu  which  one  sat  for  hour&  m 
a  rise,  nose  to  nose  and  knee  to  kaaa 
with  a  foreigner,  to  whom  one  prcwMiilj 
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loud  ODe's  self  objeoting  with  all  the 
added  Tehemeiioe  of  one's  wish  to  have 
the  window  opea;  and  if  tin  v  were 
worse  at  night  even  than  by  day,  at 
feast  at  night  one  could  sleep  and  dream 
of   HH   American  saloon-car.     But  he 
could  not  take  a  night-train,  when  Miss 
Stackpole  was  starting  in  the  moriiing ; 
It  aeemed  to  him  that  this  would  be  an 
insult  to  an  nnproteeted  woman.  Nor 
could  he  wait  nntil  'after  she  had  gone» 
unless  he  should  wait  longer  than  he 
had  patience  for.    It  would  not  do  to 
start  the  nt'Xt  day.    She  worried  him  ; 
she  oppres-sed  him;  the  i'lea  of  s|>i  ii(lin!^ 
thu  day  in  a  P^uroixan  railway -carriage 
with  her  offered  a  oomplication  of  irri- 
tatum.   Still,  she  was  a  lady  traveling 
akne;  it  was  his  dnty  to  put  himself 
ont  for  her.   There  could  be  no  two 
qjoestions  abont  that ;  it  was  a  perfectly 
clear  necessity.    He  looked  extremely 
grtive  for  some  moments,  and  then  he 
said,  without  a  touch  of  the  richness  of 
gallantry,  but  in  a  tone  of  extreme  dis- 
tinctness,   Of  coarse,  if  yoa  are  going 
to-morrow,  I  will  go  too,  as  I  may  be 
of  assistance  to  yon." 

«  Well,  Mr.  Goodwood,  I  shoold  hope 
ao !  **  Henrietta  remarked,  serenely. 

XLIV. 

I  have  already  had  reason  to  say  that 
Isabel  knew  that  her  husband  was  dis- 
pleased by  the  oontinnanoe  of  Ralph's 
visit  to  Borne.  This  knowledge  was 
very  present  to  her  as  she  walked  to 
her  cousin's  hotel  the  day  after  she  had 
luvite<l  Lord  Warburton  to  give  a  tan- 
gible proof  of  his  sincerity  ;  ami  at  this 
mumeiit,  as  at  others,  she  hud  a  suiU- 
eient  perception  of  the  sources  of  Os- 
mond's displeasore.  He  wished  her  to 
have  no  freedom  of  mind,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Balph  was  an  apostle 
ol  freedom.  It  was  just  because  he 
was  this,  Isabel  said  to  herself,  that  it 
was  a  refreshment  to  go  and  see  him. 


It  wiU  be  perorived  that  she  partook  of 
this  refreshment  in  spite  of  her  bus* 

band's  disapproval ;  that  is,  she  partook 
of  it,  as  she  flattered  herself,  discreetly. 
She  had  not  as  vet  undertiiken  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  Osmond's  wiahes  ; 
he  was  her  master ;  she  gazed,  at  mo- 
ments, with  a  sort  of  incredulous  blank- 
ness  at  this  fact.  It  weighed  upon  her* 
imagination,  however ;  constantly  pres- 
ent to  her  mind  were  all  the  tradition- 
ary d^encies  and  sanctities  of  marriage. 
The  idea  of  violating  them  lilled  her 
with  shame  as  well  as  with  dread,  for 
when  she  fxave  lu  rscll"  away  she  had 
lost  sight  of  this  contingency  in  the  per- 
fect belief  that  her  husband's  intentions 
were  as  generons  as  her  own.  She 
seemed  to  see,  however,  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  day  when  she  should  have 
to  take  back  something  that  she  had  sol- 
emnly given.  Such  a  ceremony  would 
be  odious  and  mon.^trons  ;  she  trietl  to 
shut  her  eyes  to  it,  meanwhile.  Oamond 
would  do  nt)thiiig  to  help  it  by  begin- 
ning first  i  h&-  would  put  that  burden 
npon  her.  He  had  not  yet  formally 
forbidden  her  to  go  and  see  Balph ;  bat 
she  felt  snre  that  unless  Ralph  should 
▼ery  soon  depart  this  prohibition  would 
come.  How  could  poor  Kalph  depart? 
The  weatlier  as  yet  made  it  impossible. 
She  could  perfectly  undt  r>lai)(l  lu;r  hus- 
band's wish  fur  the  event ;  to  be  just, 
she  did  n't  see  how  he  could  like  her  to 
be  with  her  cousin.  Balph  never  said 
a  word  against  him ;  bat  Osmond's  ob- 
jections were  none  the  less  founded. 
If  Osmond  should  positively  interpose, 
then  she  should  have  to  decide,  and  that 
would  not  be  easy.  The  prospect  made 
her  heart  heat  and  her  cheeks  burn,  as 
I  say,  in  advance  ;  there  were  moiaeuis 
when,  in  her  wish  to  avoid  an  open  rup- 
tore  with  her  hasband,  she  found  hw- 
self  wishing  that  Balph  would  start, 
even  at  a  risk.  And  it  was  of  no  use 
that,  when  catching  lar-elf  in  this  state 
of  mind,  she  called  her&elf  a  ffieble 
spirit,  a  coward.   It  was  not  that  she 
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lored  Balph  lest,  bot  that  almost  any- 
thing  seemed  preferable  to  repudiating 
the  most  serious  act  —  the  single  sacred 
act  —  of  her  life.  That  appeared  to 
make  the  whole  future  hideous.  To 
break  with  Osmond  once  would  be  to 
break  forever;  any  o^^cu  admowledg* 
ment  of  irreoonciliible  needs  mrald  be 
an  admission  that  their  whole  attempt 
had  proved  a  failure.  For  them  there 
could  he  no  condonement,  no  compro- 
mise, no  ea-y  forget  fulness,  no  formal  re- 
adjustmeui.  They  had  attempted  only 
one  thing,  but  that  one  thing  was  to 
have  been  exquisite.  Once  they  miued 
it,  nothing  else  woald  do ;  there  is  no 
•nhatitute  for  that  success.  For  the 
moment,  Isabel  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Paris  as  often  as  she  thought  well  ;  the 
measure  of  expediency  resided  iu  her 
moral  consciousness.  It  had  been  very 
liberal  to-day;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
general  truth  that  the  cooldn't  leave 
Balph  to  die  alone,  she  hud  something 
important  to  ask  of  him.  This,  indeed, 
was  Gilbert's  business  as  well  as  her  own. 

She  came  very  soon  to  what  she 
wished  to  speak  of. 

**  I  want  you  to  answer  me  a  qoea- 
tion,"  she  said.  It 's  aboat  Lord  War- 
burton.'* 

•  r  think  I  know  it,"  Ralj)h  answered, 
from  his  arm-chair,  out  of  which  his  thin 
legs  protruded  at  greater  length  than 
ever. 

"  It  *8  very  possible,"  said  Isabel. 
"Please,  then,  answer  it." 

Oh,  I  don't  say  I  can  do  that" 

"  You  arc  intimate  with  him,"  s.iid 
Isabel ;  "  you  have  a  great  deal  of  ob- 
servation  of  him." 

Very  true.  But  think  bow  he  must 
dissimulate  1 " 

«  Why  should  he  duisimulate  ?  That 's 
not  his  nature." 

"Ah,  yon  must  remember  that  the 
circumstances  are  peculiar,"  said  Ralph, 
with  an  air  of  private  amusement. 

"  To  a  certain  extent,  —  yes.  But  is 
he  really  iu  love  ?  " 
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"  Very  mndi,  I  think.   I  can  make 

that  out." 

Ah!"  said  Isabel,  with  a  certain 

dryness. 

R.alph  looked  at  her  a  moment;  a 
shade  of  perplexity  mingled  with  his 
mild  hilarity. 

"Ton  sdd  that  aa  if  yon  were  dia> 
appointed." 

Isabel  got  up,  slowly,  smoothing  her 
gloves,  and  eying  them  thoughtfully. 

"It's  after  all  no  business  of  mine.** 

"  You  are  very  philosopliic,"  said  her 
cousin.  And  then,  in  a  moment, "  May 
I  inquire  what  you  are  talking  about?" 

Isabel  stared  a  little.  "  I  thought 
you  knew.  Lord  Warburton  tells  me 
he  desires  to  marry  Pansy.  I  have 
told  you  that  before,  without  eliciting 
a  comment  from  you.  You  might  risk 
one  this  morning,  I  think.  Is  it  your 
belief  that  he  really  carea  for  her  ?  " 

"  Ah,  for  Pansy,  no! "  cried  Balph, 
very  positively. 

"  But  you  said  just  now  that  he  did." 

Ralph  hesitatetl  a  moment.  "That 
he  cared  for  you,  Mrs.  Osuiond.** 

Isabel    shook    her    head,  gravely. 
«  That 's  nonsense,  yon  know." 

"  Of  oonrse  it  is.  But  the  nooaenae 
is  Warburton*8,  not  mine." 

"  That  would  be  very  tiresome," 
I'^al^el  said,  speaking,  as  she  flattered 
herself,  with  much  subtlety. 

**  I  ought  to  tell  you,  indeed,"  Ralph 
went  on,  "  that  to  me  he  has  denied  it." 

"  It  *s  very  good  of  yon  to  talk  about 
It  together  I  Has  he  also  told  you  that 
he  is  in  love  with  Pansy  ?" 

"  lie  has  spoken  very  well  of  her, 
very  properly.  He  has  let  me  know, 
of  course,  that  he  thinks  she  would  do 
very  well  at  Lockleigh." 

"  Does  he  really  think  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  what  Warburton  really  thinks" 
—  said  Ralph. 

Isabel  fell  to  smoothing  her  gloTea 
again  ;  they  were  long,  loose  gloves,  uj>on 
which  she  could  freely  expend  herself. 
Soon,  however,  she  looked  up ;  then,  — 
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"  Ah,  Ralph,  you  give  me  no  help  t " 
•Im  cried,  abruptly,  passionately. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  alluded 
to  the  nee<J  for  help,  aud  the  words 
shook  her  cousin  with  their  violence. 
Ha  gSTO  a  loiig  murmur  of  relief,  of 
pity,  of  tendoness;  it  seemed  to  Iiim 
that  at  last  the  gulf  between  them  had 
been  bridged.  It  was  this  that  made 
him  exclaim  in  a  moment,  — 
How  unhappy  you  most  be  I  '* 

He  had  no  pooner  spoken  than  she 
recovered  her  self-posscssiou,  and  the 
fir^t  u<e  she  ukuIi-  of  it  was  to  pretend 
she  had  uut  heard  him. 

*»  When  I  talk  of  your  helping  me,  I 
lelk  great  nonteiiM^"  the  said,  with  a 
qudc  emile.  The  idea  of  my  troab- 
liog  you  with  my  domestic  embarrass- 
ments !  The  matter  is  very  simple ; 
Lord  Warburton  must  get  on  by  lum- 
self.    I  can't  undertake  to  help  him." 

^He  ought  to  succeed  easily,"  said 
Kaiph. 

Isabel  hesitated  a  moment.  "Yes; 
but  he  baa  not  always  snooeeded." 
"Very  true.  Tou  know,  however, 

bow  that  always  ^urprised  me.  Is  Miss 
Osmond  capable  of  |pving  nt  a  soi^ 

prise  ? 

**  It  will  come  from  him,  rather.  I 
suspect  that  after  all  he  will  let  the 
matter  drop." 

*'He  will  do  nothing  dishanonblek" 
nid  Ralph. 

**!  am  very  sore  of  that  Nothing 
can  be  more  honorable  than  for  him  to 
leave  the  poor  child  alone.  She  cares 
for  some  one  else,  and  it  is  cruel  to  at- 
tempt to  bribe  her  by  magnificent  oilers 
U>  give  him  up." 

**  Cruel  to  the  other  person,  perhaps, 
— >  the  one  she  cares  for.  But  Warbur- 
ton is  n't  obliged  to  mind  that" 

«*No»  emel  to  her,"  said  IsabeL 
**Sbe  would  be  very  onhappy  if  she 
were  to  allow  herself  to  be  persuaded 
to  desert  poor  Mr.  Rosier.  That  idea 
seems  to  amuse  y<ja  ;  of  course  you  are 
not  in  love  with  him.  He  has  the  merit 


of  being  in  love  with  her.  She  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  Lord  Warbnrton  is 

not." 

"  He  would  be  very  good  to  her," 
said  Ralph. 

"  He  has  been  good  to  her  already. 
Fortanately,  however,  he  has  not  said 
a  woid  to  disturb  her.  He  could  oome 
and  bid  her  good-by  to-morrow  with 
perfect  propriety." 

"  How  would  yoar  husband  like 
that?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  and  he  may  be  right  in 
not  liking  it.  Oidy  he  must  obtain 
satisfaction  himself." 

Has  he  commissioned  you  to  obtain 
it?"  Balph  ventured  to  ask. 

It  was  natural  that  as  an  old  friend 
of  Lord  Warburton's — an  older  friend, 
that  is,  than  Osmond  —  I  should  take 
an  interest  in  his  intentions." 

Take  an  interest  in  his  renouncing 
ttiem,  you  mean." 

Isabel  hesitated,  frowning  a  little. 
"  Let  me  understand.  Are  you  plead- 
ing his  cause  ?  " 

*'  Not  in  the  least  I  am  very  glad 
he  should  not  become  your  stepdaugh- 
ter's husband.  It  makes  such  a  very 
queer  relation  to  you ! "  said  Ralph, 
smiling.  '*  But  1  'm  rather  nervous  lest 
your  husband  should  think  you  haven't 
pushed  him  enough." 

Isabel  found  herself  able  to  smile  as 
well  as  he. 

^  He  knows  me  well  enough  not  to 
have  expected  me  to  push.  He  himself 
has  no  intention  of  pushing,  I  presume. 
I  am  not  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  tO 
Justify  myself  !  "  she  said  lightly. 

Her  mask  had  dropped  for  au  instant, 
but  she  had  put  it  ou  again,  to  Ralph's 
infinite  disappointment.  He  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  natural  face,  and  he 
wished  immensely  to  look  into  it  He 
had  an  almost  savage  desire  to  hear  her 
oomplain  of  her  husband,  —  hear  her 
say  that  she  should  be  held  accountable 
for  Lord  Warburton's  defection.  Ralph 
was  certain  that  this  was  her  situation ; 
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he  knew  by  instinct,  in  advance,  the 
form  that  in  such  an  event  Osmond's 
displeasure  would  take.  It  could  only 
take  the  meanest  and  cruelest.  He 
would  have  liked  to  warn  Isabel  of  it,  — 
to  let  her  see,  at  least,  that  he  knew  it. 
Tt  matteretl  little  that  Isabel  would 
know  it  much  better ;  it  was  for  his  own 
satisfaction  more  than  for  hers  that  he 
longed  to  show  her  that  he  was  not  de- 
ceivetl.  He  tried  and  tried  auuin  to 
make  her  betray  Osmond  ;  he  felt  cold- 
blooded, cruel,  dishonorable  almost,  in 
doing  so.  But  it  scarcely  mattered,  for 
he  only  failed.  What  had  she  come  for, 
then,  and  why  did  she  seem  almost  to 
offer  him  a  chance  to  violate  their  tacit 
convention  ?  Why  did  she  ask  him  his 
advice,  if  she  gave  him  no  liberty  to 
answer  her  ?  How  could  they  talk  of 
her  domestic  embarrassments,  as  it 
pleased  her  humorously  to  designate 
them,  if  the  principal  factor  was  not  to 
be  mentioned?  These  contradictions 
were  themselves  but  an  indication  of 
her  trouble,  and  her  cry  for  help,  just 
before,  was  the  only  thing  he  was 
bound  to  consi<ler. 

"  You  will  be  decidedly  at  variance, 
all  the  same,"  he  said,  in  a  moment. 
And  as  she  answered  nothing,  looking 
as  if  she  scarcely  understood,  You 
will  find  yourselves  thinking  very  diflfer- 
eutly,"  he  continued. 

"  That  may  easily  happen,  among  the 
most  united  couples ! "  She  took  up 
lier  parasol ;  he  saw  that  she  was  nerv- 
ous, afraid  of  what  he  might  say. 
"  It 's  a  matter  we  can  hardly  quarrel 
atx»ut,  however,"  she  addetl  ;  "  for 
almost  all  the  interest  is  on  his  side. 
That  is  very  natural.  Pansy  is  after 
all  his  daughter,  —  not  mine."  And 
she  put  out  her  band  to  wish  him  good- 
by. 

Ralph  took  an  inward  resolution  that 
she  should  not  leave  him  without  his 
letting  her  know  that  he  knew  every- 
thing ;  it  seemed  too  great  an  oppor- 
touity  to  lose.    ^'  Do  you  know  what 


his  interest  will  make  him  say?"  he 
asked,  as  he  took  her  hand.  She  shook 
her  head,  rather  dryly,  not  discourag- 
ingly,  and  he  went  on  :  "  It  will  make 
him  say  that  your  want  of  zeal  is  ow- 
ing to  jealousy."  He  stopped  a  moment; 
her  face  made  him  afraid. 

"  To  jealou?y  ?  " 
To  jealousy  of  his  daughter." 

She  blushed  red,  and  threw  back  her 
head. 

"  You  are  not  kind,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  he  had  never  heard  on  her 
lips. 

"  Be  frank  with  me,  and  you  '11  see," 
said  lijilph. 

But  she  made  no  answer ;  she  only 
shook  her  hand  out  of  his  own,  which 
he  tried  still  to  hold,  and  rapidly  went 
out  of  the  room. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to 
Pansy,  and  she  took  an  occasion  on 
the  same  day,  going  to  the  young  girl's 
room  before  dinner.  Pansy  was  already 
dressed  ;  she  was  always  in  advance  of 
the  time ;  it  seemed  to  illustrate  her 
pretty  patience  and  the  graceful  still- 
ness with  which  she  could  sit  and  wait 
At  j)resent  she  was  seated,  in  her  fresh 
array,  before  the  bc<lroom  lire.  She  had 
blown  out  her  candle,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  her  toilet,  in  accordance  with  the 
economical    habits  in  which   she  had 
been  brought  up,  and  which  she  was 
now  more  careful  than  ever  to  observe  ; 
so  that  the  room  was  lighted  only  by 
a  couple  of  logs.    The  rooms  in  tl&e 
Palazzo  Roccanera  were  as  spacious  as 
they  were  numerous,  and  Pansy's  vir- 
\l\\\:x\  l)t»\vrr  was  an  immense  clidml>^r, 
wiili  a  dark,  heavily-timbered  ceiling. 
Its  (litniiiutive  mistress,  in  the  midst  uf 
it.  appeared  but  a  speck  of  humanity, 
ami  as  she  got  up,  with  quick  propriety, 
to  welcome  Isabel,  the  latter  was  more 
than  ever  struck  with  her  finished  low> 
liness.    Isabel  had  a  dithcult  task.  ;  the 
only  thing  was  to  perform  it  as  simply 
as  possible.    She  felt  bitter  and  ^tigry, 
but  bhe  warned  herself  agaiust  betrayiM 
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it  to  Punsy.    She  was  afraid,  even,  of 
l<Ajkiii^  loo  grave,  or  at  least  too  stern ; 
die  WAS  ftfndd  of  frightening  her.  Bat 
Pknay  seemed  to  have  guessed  tliAi  she 
ltd  come  a  little  as  a  confessor;  for 
after  she  had  moved  the  chair  in  which 
she  had  been  sitting  a  little  nearer  to 
the  fire,  and  Isabel  had  taken  lier  place 
in  it,  she  kneeled  down  on  a  cushion  in 
fn^nt  of  her,  looking  up  and  resting  her 
clapped  hands  ou  her  step-mother's  knees. 
Wluil  Isabel  wished  to  do  was  to  hear 
from  her  own  lips  that  her  mind  was 
■oi  occupied  with  Lord  Warbnrton ;  bnt 
if  she  desired  the  assurance,  she  felt  hei^ 
sell  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  provoke 
It.    Tlie  girl's  father  would  have  quali- 
fied this  .'US  rank  treachery  :  and  indeed 
I^aVl  knew  that  if  Pansy  should  dis- 
play the  smallest  germ  of  a  disposition 
to  encourage  Lord  Warburton,  her  own 
dn^  was  to  hold  her  tongue.   It  was 
dilSealt  to  interrogate  without  appearing 
to  suggest ;  Pansy*s  supreme  simplicity, 
an  innocence  even  more  complete  than 
Isabel  had  yet  judged  it,  gave  to  the 
most  tent:itive  intjuiry  something  of  the 
effect  of  an  admonition.    As  she  knelt 
there  in  the  vague  firelight,  with  her 
pretty  dress  vaguely  shining,  her  hands 
folded  half  in  appeal  and  half  in  sub- 
mission, her  soft  eyes,  raised  and  fixed, 
full  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
she  looked  to  Isabel  like  a  childish 
martyr,  de-ked  out  for  saoritice,  and 
s<aut!ely  prej.uniin<;  even  to  hoj)e  to  avert 
it.    When  Isabel  said  to  her  tijat  she 
had  never  yet  spoken  to  her  of  what 
night  have  been  going  on  in  relation  to 
her  getting  married,  but  that  her  silence 
had  not  been  indifference  nor  ignorance, 
it  had  only  been  the  desire  toMeave  h.  r  at 
liberty,  Pansy  bent  forward,  raised  her 
Isoe  nearer  and  nearer  to  Isabel's,  and 
with  a  little  murmur,  which  evidently 
expressed  a  deep  longing,  unsweri  d  that 
she  bad  greatly  wished  hve  to  speak,  and 
that  she  begged  her  to  advise  her  now. 

<*  It 's  difficult  for  me  to  advise  you," 
Isabel  rejoined.     I  doii*t  know  how  I 


can  undertake  that.  That 's  for  your 
father ;  you  must  get  his  advice,  and, 
above  all,  you  mdst  act  upon  it" 

At  this  Pansy  dropped  her  eyes ;  for 
a  moment  she  said  nothing. 

<<I  think  I  should  like  your  advice 
better  than  papa's,"  *ke  presently  re> 
marked. 

"  That 's  not  as  it  should  be,"  said  Is- 
abel, coldly.  "  I  love  you  very  much, 
but  your  father  loves  you  better." 

It  is  n*t  because  you  love  me ;  it 
because  you  *re  a  lady,"  Pansy  answered, 
with  the  air  of  saying  something  very 
reasonable.  **  A  lady  can  advise  a  young 
girl  better  than  a  man.^ 

*'  I  advise  you,  then,  to  pay  the  great* 
est  respect  to  your  father's  wishes." 

*•  Ah,  yes,"  said  Pansy,  eagerly,  "  I 
must  do  that." 

But  if  I  speak  to  you  now  about 
your  getting  married,  it 's  not  for  your 
own  sake ;  it 's  for  mine,"  babel  went 
on*  **  If  I  try  to  learn  from  you  what 
you  expect,  what  you  desire,  it  is  only 
that  I  niav  act  accordini;lv." 

Pansy  stared,  and  then  very  qui<^- 

*•  Will  you  do  everything  I  desire  ?  " 
she  asked. 

*'  Before  I  say  yes,  I  must  know  what 
such  things  are." 

Pansy  presently  told  her  that  the  only 
thing  she  wished  in  life  was  to  marry 
Mr.  Rosier.  He  had  asked  her,  and  she 
had  told  him  tliat  she  would  do  so  if  her 
j>apa  would  allow  it.  2sow  her  papa 
would  n't  allow  it. 

"Very  well,  then,  it's  impossible," 
said  Isabel. 

''Yes,  it*s  impossible,"  said  Pansy, 
without  a  sigh,  and  with  the  same  ex- 
treme  attention  in  her  clear  little  face. 

"  You  nni->t  think  of  sonietliincr  else, 
then,"  Isabel  went  on  ;  but  Pansy,  sigh- 
ing then,  told  her  that  she  had  attempt- 
ed this  feat  without  the  least  success. 

MYon  think  of  those  that  thbk  of 
yon,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile.  <*  I 
know  that  llr.  Bosier  thinks  of  me." 
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Ue  ought  uot  to,"  said  Isabel,  loft- 
ily.     Your  father  has  ezpreaalj  re> 

quested  h>-  sliould  n't." 

He  can' I  help  it,  because  he  knows 
that  I  think  of  him." 

«  Yoa  •honld  n't  thbk  of  him.  There 
if  some  ezoiue  lor  him,  perh^;  hat 
there  is  none  for  you ! 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  to  find  one !  " 
the  girl  exchiinu!<l,  as  if  she  were  pray- 
ing to  the  Madonna. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  attempt 
it,"  eaid  the  Hadonna,  with  oniuittt 
firigidity.  **  If  yon  knew  tome  one  elae 
was  thinking  of  youy  woold  yoa  think 
of  him  ?  " 

"  No  on<'  can  think  of  me  as  Mr.  Ko* 
sier  does  ;  no  one  has  the  right.** 

"  Ah,  but  I  don't  admit  Mr.  Hosier's 
right ! "  Isabel  cried,  hypocritically. 

Panty  only  gased  at  her;  she  was 
evidently  deeply  |iu//]>  d;  and  laahel, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  began  to  repre- 
sent to  her  the  miserable  consequences 
of  di.solu'yin;!^  her  father.  At  this  Pan- 
sy iitopped  her,  with  the  assurance  that 
she  would  never  diaobey  him,  would 
never  marry  withont  hia  omuent.  And 
she  annoanoed,  in  the  sereneat,  tlmpleat 
tone,  tliat,  though  she  might  never  mar* 
ry  3Ir.  Rosier,  she  would  never  cease  to 
think  of  him.  She  aj)[)eared  to  have 
accepted  the  idea  of  eternal  singleness ; 
but  Isabel,  of  course,  was  free  to  reflect 
that  she  had  no  conception  of  its  mean- 
ing. She  was  perfectly  sincere;  she 
was  prepared  to  givenp  her  lover.  This 
mipbt  set-m  an  important  step  toward 
takin<r  anotiier,  but  fur  Pansv,  evident- 
ly.  it  did  nut  lead  in  that  direction.  She 
felt  no  bitterness  towards  her  father ; 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  heart; 
there  was  only  the  sweetness  of  fidelity 
to  Edward  Rosier,  and  a  strange,  ex- 
quisite intimation  that  she  could  prove 
it  bt-tter  by  remaining  single  than  even 
by  marry  iui;  him. 

"  Your  father  would  like  you  to  make 
a  better  marriage,"  stud  Isabel.  Mr. 
Bosier's  fortune  is  not  very  large." 


"  How  do  you  mean  better,  if  that 
would  be  good  enough  ?  And  I  have 
very  little  money;  why  should  I  look 
fur  a  fortune  ?  " 

«Toar  having  so  little  is  a  zeason  for 
looking  for  more."  Isabel  was  grate- 
fol  for  the  dimness  of  the  room ;  she 
felt  as  if  her  lace  were  hideously  insin- 
cere. She  wa^  doing  this  for  Osmond  ; 
this  was  what  one  had  to  do  for  Os- 
mond 1  Pansy's  solemn  eyes,  tixt  d  on 
her  own,  almost  embarrassed  her ;  she 
was  ashamed  to  th^pV  that  she  had  made 
so  light  of  the  girl's  preference. 

"What  should  yoa  like  me  to  do?" 
said  Pansy,  softly. 

The  question  was  a  terrible  one,  and 
Isabel  pu^illanimously  took  refuge  in  a 
geueralization. 

To  remember  all  the  pleasure  it  is 
in  yonr  power  to  give  yonr  fether." 

*'  To  marry  some  one  else,  you  mean, 
—  if  he  should  ask  me  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Isalxd's  answer  caused 
itself  to  be  waiteil  for  ;  then  she  l)^;tf-d 
hersclt  utter  ii,  in  the  stillness  that  i'au 
ay's  attention  seemed  to  make : 

*(  Tes,  —  to  marry  some  one  else." 

Pansy's  eyes  grew  more  penetrating  ; 
Isabel  believed  that  she  was  doubting 
her  sincerity,  and  the  impression  took 
force  from  her  slowly  getting  up  from 
her  cushion.  She  stood  there  a  tut> 
ment,  with  her  small  hands  unclasped, 
and  then  she  said,  with  a  timorooa 
righ.— 

Well,  I  hope  no  one  wiU  ask  me  \  ** 
"  There  has  been  a  question  of  that. 
Some  one  else  would  have  been  ready 
to  ask  you." 

I  don't  think  he  can  have  been 
ready,"  said  Pansy. 

**It  would  appear  so,  — if  he  had 
been  sure  that  he  would  succeetl." 

If  he  had  been  sure  ?  Then  he  ««a 
not  ready  ! " 

Isabel  thoui^ht  this  rather  sliarp  ;  she 
also  got  up,  and  stood  a  moment  looking 
into  the  fire.  '*Lord  WarbortoQ  has 
shown  yoo  great  attentioo,"  ahe  oeid  i 
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"«l  course  jon  know  it^  of  him  I 

tpnk  *'  She  foand  herself,  against  her 
expectation,  almost  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  justifying  herself;  which  led  her 
to  introduce  this  noblenuuk  more  CTude^ 
thsm  she  had  inteuded. 

•*  He  haa  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
Ske  lum  vety  miidu  B«t  if  y<»  mean 
tlni  he  will  ask  me  to, many  him,  I 
dunk  yoa  are  mistaken.'* 

Perhaps  I  am.  But  your  fathar 
Voald  like  it  extremely." 

Pansy  shook  her  head,  with  a  litUe 
wise  smile. 

Lord  Warburton  won't  ask  me  aim- 
ply  to  please  papa.** 

•*  Your  father  woald  like  yo«  to  en- 
eomi^  hiiDy*'  iMbol  west  oOf  neduui- 
iedly. 

How  can  I  enooovage  him  ?  " 

I  don't  know.  Tour  father  mut 

tell  you  that." 

Panpy  said  nothing  for  a  moment ; 
she  only  continued  to  smile,  as  if  she 
wars  in  possesaion  of  a  bright  assurance. 
^'Hmto  is  BO  danger,— no  danger  ! " 
dbe  linfilarod  at  last. 

There  was  a  conviction  in  the  way 
caid  this,  and  a  felicity  in  her  believ- 
iticr  it,  which  made  Isabel  feel  very  awk- 
ward. Sht*  felt  accused  of  dishonesty, 
and  the  idea  was  disgusting.  To  repair 
her  self-respect,  she  was  ou  the  point  of 
saying  that  Lord  Warbwton  ImmI  let  ber 
kMw  thai  there  woi  a  daager.  Bat  sfaa 
£d  not  $  she  only  said— m  her  embar* 
rassmeal  rather  wide  of  the  mark  — 
that  he  tmely  had  been  moat  kind,  most 
fnendly. 

'*  Yes,  he  has  been  very  kind,"  Pansy 
answered.  That's  what  I  like  him 
£or.- 

<*Why,  then,  is  the  diiBcolty  so 
great?* 

have  always  f^  sore  that  he 
kaon  that  I  don't  want  — what  did 

yon  say  I  should  do  ?  —  to  encourage 
him.  He  knows  I  don't  want  to  marry, 
and  he  w  antn  me  to  know  that  he  tliere- 
iore  HOD  I  trouble  me.  That's  the 
▼OL.  ZLTni.  —  NO.  287.  S3 


meaning  of  his  kindness.  It's  as  if  he 
said  to  me,  '  I  like  you  very  much,  bat 
if  it  does  n't  please  you  I  will  never  say 
it  again.'  I  think  that  is  very  kind, 
very  noble,"  Pansy  went  on,  with  deep- 
ening positiveness.  "  That  is  all  we 
have  said  to  each  other.  And  he  does 
n't  core  lor  me^  either  1  Ah,  no,  thera 
is  no  danger!" 

Isabel  was  tooofaed  with  wonder  at 
Uie  depths  of  perception  of  whieh  thb 
snbmissive  little  person  was  capable; 
she  felt  afraid  of  I'ansy's  wisdom,  —  be- 
gan almost  to  retreat  before  it.  "  You 
must  tell  your  father  that,"  she  remarked, 
reservedly. 

<<I  think  I  wonld  rather  not,"  Ptasy 
answered. 

<*Toa  ooj^t  not  to  let  him  havo  Islao 
hopes.'* 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  will  be  good 
for  me  that  he  should.  So  long  as  he 
believes  that  Lord  Warburton  intends 
anything  of  the  kind  you  say,  papa 
won't  propose  any  one  else.  And  that 
will  be  an  advantage  for  me,"  said  Pan- 
sy, Teiy  Ineidly. 

There  was  something  brilliant  in  her 
lucidity,  and  it  made  Isabel  draw  a  long 
breath.  It  relieved  her  of  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. Pansy  had  a  sufFicient  il- 
lumination of  her  own,  and  Isabel  felt 
that  she  herself  Just  now  had  no  light 
to  spare  from  her  small  stock.  Never- 
theless, it  still  doDg  to  her  that  she  most 
be  loyal  to  Osmond ;  that  she  was  on  her 
honor  in  dealing  with  his  daughter.  Un» 
der  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  she 
threw  out  another  suggestion  before  she 
retired, — a  suggestion  with  which  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  should  have  done 
her  utmost. 

**Tonr  lather  takes  for  granted,  at 
least,  thai  yon  wonld  like  to  maicy  a 
nobleman." 

Pansy  stood  in  the  open  door-way; 
she  had  drawn  baek  the  cnrtoin  to  Isn* 
bel  to  pass. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Rosier  looks  like  one  I  " 
she  announced,  very  gravely. 
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Lord  Warburton  wm  not  taw  in 
Mrs.  Osmond's  drawing-room  for  ley- 
anU  days,  and  Isabel  could  not  fail  to 
observe  that  her  husband  said  nothing 
to  her  about  having  received  a  letter 
from  him.  She  could  uot  fail  to  ob- 
serve, either,  that  OsmoDd  was  in  a 
state  of  expectancy,  and  that,  though  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  him  to  betny  it. 
he  thought  their  distinguished  friend 
Itept  him  waiting  quite  too  bmg.  At  the 
end  of  four  days  he  alluded  to  his  ab- 
sence. 

'*What  has  become  of  Warburton? 
What  does  he  mean  by  treating  one  lika 
a  tradesman  with  a  hill?" 

I  know  nothing  about  him,**  Isabel 
said.  **  I  saw  him  last  Friday,  at  the 
German  ball.  He  told  me  then  tliat  he 
meant  to  write  to  you." 

"  He  lias  never  written  to  me." 
So  I  supposed,  from  your  not  ]iav>- 
ing  told  me." 

«He's  an  odd  fish/'  said  Osmond, 
oomprehensively.  And  on  Isabel's  mak- 
ing no  rejoinder,  he  went  on  to  inquire 
whether  it  took  his  lordship  five  days  to 
indite  a  letter.  "  Does  he  form  bis 
words  with  such  difliculty  ?  " 

«I  don't  knoir,"  said  Isabel.  »I 
have  never  had  a  letter  from  him." 

"  Never  had  a  letter?  I  had  an  idea 
that  you  were  at  one  time  in  intimate 
oorrespondence. " 

Isabel  answered  that  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  and  let  the  conversation 
drop.  On  the  morrow,  however,  oom- 
ing  into  the  drawing-room  late  m  the 
afternoon,  her  husband  took  it  up  again. 

"When  Lord  Warburton  told  you  of 
his  intention  of  writing,  what  did  yoll 
say  to  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

Isabel  hesitated  a  moment.      I  think 
I  told  him  not  to  forget  it." 

''Did  yon  believe  thero  was  danger 
of  tiiat?" 

"As yon  say,  he's  aa odd  llsh." 
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"Apparently  he  has  forgotten  it," 
said  Chmond.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  re* 
mind  hiaa." 

**  Should  yon  like  me  to  write  to 
him?"  Isabel  asked. 

"  I  have  no  objection  whatever." 

*'  You  exi)ect  too  much  of  me." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  expect  a  great  deal  of 
you." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  disappoint  you," 
saidlsabsL 

"My  ezpeetations  have  survived  a 

good  deal  of  disappointment." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that.  Tliink  bow 
I  must  have  disappointed  myself !  If 
you  really  wish  to  secure  Lord  Warbur- 
ton, you  must  really  do  it  yourself.*' 

For  a  couple  of  miaates  Osmond  an- 
swered nothing ;  then  he  said,  **  That 
won't  be  easy,  with  you  woridng  againsi 
me.'* 

Isabel  started  ;  she  felt  herself  be- 
ginning to  tremble.    He  had  a  way  of 
looking  at  her  through  hall-cli)se<l  eye- 
lids, as  if  he  were  thinking  of  her  bat 
scaroely  saw  her,  which  seemed  to  lier 
to  have  a  wonderfolly  cmel  intention. 
It  appeared  to  recognise  her  as  a  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  thought,  but  to  ig- 
nore her  for  the  time  as  a  presence. 
That  was  the  expression  ot  his  eyes 
DOW.    "  I  think  you  accuse  me  of  some- 
thing very  base,"  she  said. 

« I  aocose  yon  of  not  being  tmstvror- 
ihy.  If  he  does  n't  come  up  to  th« 
mark  it  will  be  because  yon  have  kept 
him  off.  I  don't  know  that  it 's  base  ; 
it  is  the  kind  of  thing  a  woman  always 
thinks  she  may  do.  I  have  no  doubt 
yon  have  the  ftiest  ideas  abont  it." 

**  I  have  tdd  yon  I  woold  do  what  I 
ooold,"  said  Isabel. 

"Yes,  that  gained  you  time." 

It  came  over  Isabel,  after  he  had  said 
this,  that  she  ha<l  once  thought  him 
beautiful.  "  How  much  you  must  wish 
to  capture  him  I"  she  esdumed,  in  a 
moment. 

She  had  no  sooner  spoken  tlun  ■Iwf 
paroeivad  the  full  raaeh  ol  her  wqk^ 
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cf  wliicb  tte  liad  not  been  eonteioiit  in 
nttering  them.  They  made  a  compari- 
son between  Osmond  and  herself  ;  re- 
calle<1  the  fact  that  she  had  onco  held 
this  coveted  treasure  in  her  hand,  and 
felt  herself  rich  enoujrh  to  let  it  fall. 
A  momentary  exultation  took  posses- 
•ioB  of  lier, — a  honible  delight  in  hay- 
ing wonnded  Um-s  for  his  Imo  instantly 
tM  her  that  none  of  the  force  of  her 
ezdamation  was  lost.  Osmond  ex- 
pressed nothing  otherwise,  however  ;  he 
only  said,  qoickly,  Yes,  I  wish  it  Terj 
moch.* 

At  thi>;  moment  a  servant  came  in,  as 
if  to  usher  a  visitor,  and  he  was  followed 
the  next  by  Lord  Warborton,  who  re- 
esivcd  a  visible  cheek  on  senng  Osmond* 
He  looked  rapidly  from  the  master  of 
the  hovae  to  the  mistress,  —  a  movement 
that  seemed  to  denote  a  reluctance  to 
intrrrupt,  or  even  a  perception  of  omi- 
nous conditions.  Then  he  advanced,  with 
Lis  Eagiish  address,  in  which  a  vague 
shyness  seemed  to  offer  itself  as  an  ele- 
ment of  good4ireeding ;  in  which  the 
only  defect  was  a  difllcnlty  in  achieving 
tmuitions* 

Osmond  was  embarrassed  {  he  fonnd 
acthing  to  J?ay ;  but  Isabel  remarked, 
promptly  enoufih,  that  they  had  been  in 
the  act  of  talkinj^  about  their  visitor. 
Upon  this  her  husband  added  that  they 
hnl  n't  known  wiiat  ims  become  of  him ; 
ftsy  had  been  aMd  he  was  gone  away. 

No^"  said  Lord  Warbartoo,  smiling 
ad  looking  at  Osmond ;  "  I  am  only  on 
the  point  of  going."  And  then  he  ex- 
plained that  he  found  himself  suddenly 
recalled  to  England;  he  shonld  start  on 
the  morrow  or  next  day.  "  I  am  awful- 
ly sorry  to  leave  poor  Touchett !  "  he 
•ided  by  ezdaimlng. 

For  a  moment  neither  of  his  eompan* 
kma  spoke;  Osmond  only  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  listening.  Isabel  did  n't 
look  at  him  ;  she  could  only  fancy  how 
he  looked.  Her  eyes  were  upon  Lord 
Warburton's  fjice,  where  they  weri'  the 
more  free  to  rest  that  those  of  his  lord- 


ship carefnlly  avoided  Aem.  Tet  Isa- 
bel was  sore  that  had  she  met  her  vis- 
itor's glance  she  should  have  found  it 
expressive.  "  You  had  better  take  poor 
Touchett  with  you."  she  heard  her  hus- 
band say,  lightly  enough,  in  a  moment. 

"He  had  better  wail  for  warmer 
weather,"  Lord  Warbnrton  answered. 
*  I  shoidd  n't  advise  him  to  travel  jost 
now." 

He  sat  there  for  a  qnarter  of  an  honr, 
talking  as  if  he  might  not  soon  see  them 
again,  —  unless,  indeed,  they  should  come 
to  England,  a  course  which  he  strongly 
recommended.  Why  should  n't  they 
come  to  England  in  the  autumn  ?  That 
Struck  him  as  a  very  happy  thought.  It 
woold  give  him  sach  pleasure  to  do  what 
he  conld  for  than,  —  to  have  them  come 
and  spend  a  month  with  him !  Osmond, 
by  his  own  admission,  had  been  to  Eng- 
land but  once,  which  was  an  absurd  state 
of  things.  It  was  just  the  country  for 
him  ;  he  would  be  sure  to  get  on  well 
there.  Then  Lord  Warburton  asked  Isa- 
bel if  she  remembered  what  agood  time 
she  had  there,  and  if  she  did  n't  want  to 
tryit  again.  Did  n'tshe  wanttoseeGar- 
dencoart  once  more  ?  Gardencourt  was 
really  very  good.  Touchett  did  n't  take 
proper  care  of  it,  but  it  was  the  sort  of 
place  you  could  hardly  spoil  by  letting 
it  alone.  Why  did  n't  they  come  and 
pay  Toncfaelt  a  virit  ?  He  surely  most 
have  asked  them.  Had  n't  asked  them  ? 
What  an  ill>mannered  wretch!  And 
Lord  Warburton  promised  to  give  the 
master  of  Gardencourt  a  piece  of  his 
mind.  Of  course  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent ;  he  would  be  delighted  to  have 
them.  Spending  a  month  with  Touch- 
ett and  a  month  with  himself,  and  see- 
ing aU  the  rest  of  the  people  they  must 
know  therCi  they  really  would  n't  find 
it  half  bad.  Lord  Warburton  added 
that  it  would  amnse  Miss  Osmond  as 
well,  who  had  told  him  that  she  had 
never  been  to  England,  and  wliom  he 
had  assured  it  was  a  con ii try  she  de- 
served to  see.    Of  course  she  did  n't 
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nee<l  to  to  England  to  be  a<lmired,  — 
that  was  her  fate  everywhere  ;  but  she 
would  be  immensely  liked  iu  Euglainl, 
Miss  Osmond  woald,  if  that  was  any  in- 
duoemeiit.  He  atked  if  sbe  were  not 
at  home:  ooold  n't  he  say  good^by? 
Not  that  be  liked  good-bys  ;  he  always 
funked  them.  When  he  left  England, 
the  other  day,  he  had  not  said  j^ood-by 
to  any  one  lie  hud  had  liulf  a  mind  to 
leave  Rome  withuut  troubliug  Mrs.  Oa- 
mood  for  a  final  interview*  What  ooold 
be  more  dreary  than  a  final  interview  ? 
One  never  said  the  things  one  wanted 
to ;  one  remembered  them  all  an  hoar 
afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
usually  .said  a  lot  of  thin^^s  one  should 
IX  iy  simply  from  a  sense  that  one  had  to 
Bay  something.  Such  a  smse  was  be- 
wildering; it  made  one  nervous.  Heliad 
it  at  present,  and  that  was  the  effect  it 
produced  on  him.  If  Mrs.  Osmond  did 
n't  think  he  spoke  as  he  ought,  she  must 
set  it  down  to  agitation  ;  it  was  no  light 
thing  to  part  with  Mrs.  Osmond.  Ho 
was  really  very  sorry  to  be  going,  lie 
had  thought  of  writing  to  her  instead  of 
eallhig ;  bat  he  wontd  write  to  her,  at 
any  rate,  to  tdlher  » lot  of  things  that 
would  be  ,<;uro  to  occurto  him  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  the  house.  They  must  think 
seriously  about  comin<j  to  Lockleiirh. 

If  there  was  anything  awkward  in 
the  dreomstaaoee  ol  his  visit  or  in  the 
announcement  of  his  dqtartarei  it  failed 
to  come  to  the  surface.  Lord  Waiborloa 
tallied  about  his  a|^taUon ;  but  lie  showed 
it  in  no  other  manner,  and  l^abel  saw 
that,  since  he  had  determined  on  a  re- 
treat, he  was  capable  of  executing  it 
gallantly.  She  was  very  glad  for  hLn ; 
she  liked  him  qnite  well  enough  to  wish 
him  to  appear  to  carry  a  thing  o9.  He 
would  do  that  on  any  occasion,  not  from 
impudence,  but  simply  from  the  habit  of 
8ucce.«s :  and  Isaljel  perceived  that  it 
was  not  in  her  husband's  power  to  frus- 
trate this  faculty.  A  double  operation, 
as  she  sat  there,  went  on  in  hisr  mind. 
On  one  side^  she  listened  to  Lord  War- 


burton  ;  said  what  was  proper  to  him; 
read,  more  or  less,  l>f'twt^en  the  lines  of 
what  he  said  himself ;  and  wondered 
how  he  would  have  spoken  if  he  had 
foand  her  alone.  On  tfieollier,she  had 
a  perfeet  oonscioasness  of  Osmond's 
emotion.  She  felt  almost  sorry  for  him  ; 
he  was  condemned  to  the  sharp  pain  of 
loss  without  tlie  relief  of  cursing.  He 
had  had  a  ^reat  hope,  and  now.  as  he 
saw  it  vaui^  into  smoke,  he  was  obliged 
to  sU  and  smile  and  twiil^  hie  llramhs. 
Not  that  he  troaUed  himself  to  smila 
very  brightly ;  he  treated  Lord  War- 
borten,  oa  the  whole>  to  ee  vacant  a 
countenance  as  so  clever  a  man  could 
very  well  wear.  It  was  indeed  a  }>art  of 
Osmond'8  cleverness  that  he  could  look  • 
consummately  uncompromised.  Hia 
present  appearance,  however,  was  not  a 

simply  a  part  of  Osmond's  habitaal  sys- 
tem, which  was  to  be  inexpressive  ex- 
actly in  proportion  as  he  was  really  in- 
tent. He  had  been  intent  upon  Lord 
Warburton  from  the  tirst ;  but  he  had 
never  allowed  his  eagemees  to  inidiata 
his  refined  faoe.  He  had  treated  Us  poa- 
sible  son-in-law  as  he  treated  tveary  one, 

—  with  an  air  of  being  interested  iu 
him  only  for  his  own  advantage,  not  for 
Gilbert  Osmond's.  He  would  give  no 
sign  now  of  an  inward  rage  which  was 
the  result  of  a  vanished  prospect  of  gain 

—  not  the  faintest  nor  subtlest.  Isabel 
eoidd  be  sure  of  that,  if  it  was  any  asit- 
isfactioa  tohtt.  Strangely,  very  strange- 
ly, it  was  a  satisfaction ;  she  wishe<i 
Lord  Warburton  to  triumph  before  her 
husband,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
wished  her  husband  to  be  very  superior 
before  Lord  Warburton.   Osmond,  Ia 
his  way,  was  admireble;  he  had,  UhoB 
their  visitor,  the  advautege  of  aa  mt>- 
quired  habit.    It  was  not  that  of.  mm^ 
ceeding,  but  it  was  something  almost  ma 
pood,  —  that  of  not  attem|»tiuir.     As  he 
leaned  back  in  his  place,  li&teuing  hut 
vaguely  to  Loid  Warbwtoii'a  ^extdlv 
oflsrs  and  suppressed  evplanatiwis,  «... 
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il  it  wwe  only  proper  to  assume  that 
tbef  were  addressed  esMntudly  to  his 
wife,  —  he  had  at  least,  since  so  little 
else  was  left  him,  the  comfort  of  thitik- 
iDg  how  well  he  personally  had  kept  out 
of  it,  and  how  the  air  of  indifference, 
wUeh  he  waa  now  alile  toweary  had  the 
■Med  beaalj  of  oonaitleiiey.  It  was 
•ometliiDg  to  be  able  to  look  aa  if  their 
vlifeor'a  movmicnts  had  no  relation  to 
hi«  own  mind.  Their  visitor  did  well, 
certainly ;  hut  Osmond's  performance 
wa^  in  its  very  nature  more  finished. 
Lord  Warhurton's  position  was  after  all 
an  easj  one ;  there  was  no  reason  in  the 
weiid  why  he  dioold  not  leave  Rome. 
He  liad  bcBeveleikt  hieKnatioiu,  bat 
they  had  alopped  short  of  fmitioii;  he 
had  iMV«r  oemsitted  himself  and  his 
haaor  was  safe.  Osmond  appeared  to 
take  but  a  moderate  interest  in  the  pro- 
po^l  that  they  should  go  and  stay  with 
him,  and  in  his  allusion  to  the  succef^s 
Pansy  might  extract  from  their  yisit 
He  monnnred  a  recognition,  but  left  Ts- 
ahal  to  tay  that  it  was  a  matter  requir- 
ing grave  consideration.  Isabel,  evim 
while  ahe  made  this  remark,  could  see 
the  great  vista  which  had  suddenly 
Opened  out  in  her  husband's  mind,  with 
Pansy's  little  figure  marching  up  the 
middle  of  it. 

Lord  Warborton  had  asked  leave  to 
bid  goodby  to  Pansyi  but  neither  Isabel 
Bor  OaoMnd  had  made  any  motion  to 
•sod  for  her.  He  had  the  air  of  giving 
Mt  that  his  visit  must  be  short ;  he  sat 
on  a  small  chair,  as  if  it  were  only  for 
a  moment,  keej)infr  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
But  he  stayed  an«i  stayed ;  Isabel  won- 
dered what  he  was  waitinc:  for.  She 
believed  it  was  not  to  see  Pansy ;  she 
had  an  hnpression  that  on  the  wb<^  he 
wrodd  rather  not  see  Pensy.  It  was  of 
mne  to  see  hersdf  alone;  he  had 
aoeaething  to  say  to  her.  Isabel  had  no 
great  wi>h  to  hear  it,  for  she  wa««  afraid 
it  would  be  an  explanation,  and  she 
coold  perfectly  dispense  with  explana- 
tiboas.    Osmond,  however,  presently  got 


up,  like  a  man  of  good  taste,  to  whom  it 
had  occurred  that  so  inveterate  a  visitor 
might  wish  to  say  Just  the  last  word  of 
all  to  the  ladies. 

*'  I  have  a  letter  to  write  before  din- 
ner," he  said;  **you  must  excuse  me. 
I  will  see  if  my  dangbter  is  disengaged, 
and  if  she  b  she  shall  know  yon  are 
here.  Of  eonrse,  when  yon  come  to 
Home,  you  will  always  look  us  up. 
Isabel  will  talk  to  you  about  the  Eng* 
lish  expedition;  she  decides  ail  those 
things." 

The  nod  with  which,  instead  of  a 
hand-shake,  he  terminated  this  little 
speech'  was  perhaps  a  rather  meagra  . 
form  of  salntatioa  {  bnt  on  the  whole  it 
was  all  the  occasion  demanded.  Isabel 
reflected  that  after  he  left  the  room 
Lord  Warburton  would  have  no  pretext 
for  saying,  "Your  husband  is  very 
angry,"  which  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  her.  Never- 
theless, if  he  had  done  so,  she  would 
have  said,  *<0h,  dont  be  anxious. 
He  does  n't  hate  you;  it*8  me  that  he 
hatos!" 

It  was  only  when  they  had  been  left 
alone  together  that  T^ord  Warburton 
shoived  a  certain  vague  awkwardness,  — 
sitting  down  in  another  chair,  handling 
two  or  three  of  the  objects  that  were 
near  him.  ^  I  hope  he  will  make  Miss 
Osmond  come,**  he  presently  remarked. 
« I  want  very  mnch  to  see  her." 

«I 'm  fgUiA  it's  the  last  time,"  said 
^bel. 

*'  So  am  T.   She  does  n't  care  for  me." 

"  No,  she  does  n't  care  for  you." 

"  1  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Lord 
"Warburton.  Then  he  added,  with  in- 
consequence, **Ton  will  eome  to  Eng- 
land, won't  you?" 

I  thhkk  we  had  better  not" 

«Ah,  you  owe  me  a  visit  Don't 
you  remember  that  you  Were  to  have 
come  to  Lockldgh  onee,  and  you  never 
did?" 

"  Everything  is  changed  since  then," 
said  Isabel. 
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Not  chaoged  for  the  worse,  surely^ 
—  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  To  see 
you  under  my  roof  '*  —  and  he  hesitated 
a  momeot  — •  woul^  be  a  great  satis- 
faction." 

She  had  £eared  an  explanation ;  bat 
that  wat  the  only  ooe  that  occurred. 
They  talked  a  little  of  Balph,  and  in 

another  moment  Pansy  came  in,  already 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  with  a  little  red 
spot  in  either  cheek.  She  shook  hands 
with  Lord  Warburton,  and  stood  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  a  fixed  smile,  —  a 
smile  that  Isabel  knew,  though  his  lord- 
ship probably  never  inspected  it,  to  ha 
near  akin  to  a  bunt  of  tears. 

**I  am  gobg  away,**  he  laid.  ''I 
want  to  bid  you  good-by." 

"Good-by,  Lord  Warburton."  The 
young  girl's  voice  trembled  a  little. 

*"  And  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
wish  you  may  bo  very  happy.** 

Thank  you,  Lord  Warburton," 
Pansy  answered. 

He  lingered  a  moment^  and  gave  a 
glance  at  IsabeL  <*Yoa  ought  to  he 
▼ery  hap|>y ;  yon  haye  got  a  guardian 
angel.** 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  happy."  said 
Pansy,  in  the  tone  of  a  person  whose 
certainties  are  ;ihvays  cheer tul. 

*'  Such  a  couvictiou  as  that  will  take 
you  a  great  way.  But  if  it  shoold  ever 
fail  you,  remember  —  remember  **  — 
and  Lord  Warbnrton  stammered  a  little. 
"Think  of  me  sometimes,  you  know,*' 
he  said,  with  a  vague  laugh.  Then  he 
shook  hands  with  iKahel,  in  ailenoBi  and 
presently  he  was  gone. 

^\'lleu  he  had  left  the  room  l>at)i  l  ex- 
pected an  eilusion  of  tears  from  her  slcp- 
danghter;  but  Pansy  in  Isct  treated  her 
to  something  very  different 

I  thinkyonare  my  grnvdian  angel ! " 
she  exclaimed,  very  sweetly. 

Isabel  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  not 
an  angel  of  any  kind.  I  am  at  the  most 
your  good  friend.** 

♦*  You  are  a  very  good  friend,  then,  to 
have  asked  papa  to  be  gentle  with  me." 


"  I  have  asked  yoor  father  aothiDg^* 

said  Isabel,  wondering. 

"  He  told  me  just  now  to  come  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  be  gave  me  s 
very  kind  kiss." 

«  Ah,"  said  Isabel,    that  was  quits 
his  own  idea  I  ** 

She  reccgniied  the  idm  petlsctly; 
it  was  very  characteristio^  and  she  wss 
to  see  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  Evaa 
with  Pansy,  Osmond  could  not  put  him- 
self the  least  in  the  wrong.  They  were 
dining  out  that  day,  and  after  their  din- 
ner they  went  to  another  eutertuiomeat; 
SO  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  theeveaisg 
that  Isabel  saw  him  alone.  WhenPnsj 
kissed  him,  before  going  to  bed,  he  re> 
turned  her  embrace  mth  even  more  than 
his  usual  munificence,  and  Isabel  won- 
dered whether  he  meant  it  as  a  hint  that 
bis  daughter  had  been  injured  by  the 
machinations  of  her  stej>-niother.  li 
was  a  partial  expression,  at  any  rate,  of 
what  he  oontbned  to  ezpeot  of  his  wife. 
Isabel  was  about  to  foUow  Pansy,  but 
he  remarked  that  he  wished  she  would 
remain;  he  had  something  to  say  to hsr. 
Then  he  walked  about  the  drawing-rooai 
a  little,  while  she  stood  waiting,  in  her 
cloak.  "  I  don't  understand  what  you 
wish  to  do,*'  he  said  in  a  moment.  **  I 
should  like  to  know,  so  that  I  may  know 
howtoaob" 

<«  juet  now  I  wish  to  go  to  bed.  I 
am  v«ary  tirad.** 

**  Sit  down  and  rest;  I  shall  not  keep 
you  long.  Not  there  ;  take  a  comfort- 
able i)lace."  And  he  arranged  a  multi- 
tude of  cu'^hions  that  were  scattered  in 
pictures(|ue  ilisorder  upon  a  Viist  divan- 
This  was  not,  however,  where  she  seated 
herself;  she  dropped  into  the  nearsst 
ehair.  The  fire  had  gone  ont;  the  lighls 
in  the  great  room  were  few.  She  drew 
her  cloak  about  her;  she  felt  mortally 
cold.  "  I  think  you  are  trying  to  hu- 
miliate me,"  Osmond  went  on.  **It*s  a 
most  absurd  undertaking.'* 

I  have  n't  the  least  idea  what  yoa 
mean,"  said  IsabeL 
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"  You  have  played  a  very  deep  gAUld; 
joa  Iiave  managed  it  beautifully." 

**  What  is  it  that  I  have  managed  ?  " 

•*  You  have  not  quite  settled  it,  how- 
efer ;  we  shall  see  him  again."  And  he 
•topped  in  front  of  her,  with  his  hnndt 
in  his  pockeU,  looking  down  at  her 
thoogiitfiiUy,  in  hU  usual  way,  which 
miMiMiil  meant  to  let  her  know  that  she 
vat  not  an  object,  but  only  a  rather  dis- 
^g^'eeable  incident,  of  thought. 

If  you  mean  that  Lord  W'arhurton 

under  an  obligation  to  come  back, 
yon  an  wiong,**  Jiahel  said.  ''Ha  ii 
nder  none  whatever." 

••That's  jntt  what  I  oomplain  o£. 
But  when  I  say  he  will  come  bade,  I 
don't  mean  that  he  will  eome  from  a 
•ense  of  duty." 

'*  There  is  nothing  else  to  make  him. 
1  think  he  has  quite  exhausted  liome." 

M  Ah,  no,  that 's  a  shallow  judgment. 
Bona  is  inezhanslihle.''  And  Osmond 
h9gm  to  walk  ahont  again.  ••How- 
ever, ahont  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
hurry,"*  he  added.  "  It 's  rather  a  good 
idea  of  his  that  we  should  go  to  Kng- 
land.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of 
finding  your  cousin  there,  I  think  I 
should  try  to  persuade  you." 

••  It  may  be  that  you  will  not  £ud  my 
emsin,'' said  laaheL 

••Ishooldliketobesoreolit  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  as  sure  as  possible*  At 
the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  see  his 
house,  that  you  told  me  so  much  about 
at  one  time, —  what  do  you  call  it?  — 
Garde ucourt.  It  must  be  a  charming 
thing.  And  then,  you  know,  I  have  a 
deTotion  to  the  memory  of  your  uncle ; 
joa  Bade  me  take  agreatlancj  to  him. 
I  should  like  to  see  where  he  lived  and 
died.  That,  however,  is  a  detaiL  Toor 
friend  was  r^htj  Pans/  oqght  to  see 
England." 

I  have  no  doubt  she  wouki  enjoy 

said  Uabcl. 
•*  But  that 's  a  long  time  hence.  Isext 
aatwnn  is  Isr  off,"  Osmond  eontmueds 
••snd  meantime  there  are  things  that 
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more  nearly  interest  us.  Do  you  think 
me  so  very  proud?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 

**  I  think  you  verv  strange." 

•*  You  don't  understand  me." 

**  No,  not  even  when  you  insult  me.** 

*•  I  don't  Insult  yon;  I  am  incapable 
of  it  I  merely  speak  of  certain  facts, 
and  if  the  allusion  is  an  injury  to  you 
the  fault  is  not  mine.  It  is  surely  a  fact 
that  you  havo  kept  all  this  matter  quite 
in  your  own  hands." 

Are  you  going  back  to  Lord  War- 
burton  ?  "  Isabel  asked.  1  am  very 
tired  of  his  name." 

••Ton  shall  hear  it  again  before  wn 
have  .done  with  it." 

She  had  spoken  of  his  insulting  her, 
but  it  suddenly  ■eomed  to  her  that  this 
ceased  to  be  a  pain.  He  was  going 
down,  down  :  the  vision  of  such  a  fall 
made  her  almost  giddy  ;  that  wsls  the 
ouly  pain.  Ue  was  too  stiauge,  too 
different  I  he  didn't  touch  her.  Still, 
the  working  of  his  strange  paasimt  was 
eztrsordinary,  and  she  ielt  a  rising  curi- 
osity to  know  in  what  light  he  saw  him- 
self justified.  I  might  say  to  you  that 
I  judge  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me 
that  is  worth  hearing,"  she  rejoined,  in 
a  moment.  But  I  should  perhaps  be 
wrong.  There  is  a  thing  that  would  be 
worth  my  hearinj^— to  know  in  the 
plainest  words  of  what  it  is  yon  aooose 
me." 

"  Of  preventing  Pansy's  marriage  to 
Warburton.    An  those  words  plain 

enou<^li  ? " 

"  Ou  the  contrary,  I  look  a  great  in- 
terest iu  it.  I  told  you  so ;  and  when 
you  told  me  that  you  counted  on  me 
that,  I  think,was  whatyooMid— lao- 
oepted  the  obligation.  I  was  a  fool  to 
do  so,  bnt  I  dki  it." 

••Tou  pretended  to  do  it,  and  yon 
even  pretended  reluctance,  to  make  me 
more  willing  to  trust  you.  Tlien  you 
began  to  use  your  ingenuity  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way." 

••  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said 
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MWIm  ii  1^  latter  tbst  loU 
me  ha  hftd  written  me?"  her hntbend 
aaked. 

I  have  n't  the  IflMt  ide«;  I  luMren't 

askeH  hitn." 

You  stopped  it  on  the  waj,"  said 
Osmond. 

Isabel  slowly  got  up ;  standing  there, 
in  her  white  dttUc,  which  oovered  her 
to  her  feet,  she  mi^t  have  represented 

the  angel  of  disdain,  first^coQSm  to  that 
of  pity.  "  Oh,  Ofmond,  for  a  man  that 
was  so  fine  I  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  long 
murmur. 

I  was  never  so  fine  as  you  I  Ton 
have  done  everything  yoa  wwitod.  Yoa 
hare  got  him  o«t  ol  the  way  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  and  yoa  hare  placed 
me  in  the  position  in  which  you  wished 
to  behold  me,  —  that  of  a  man  who  tried 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  lord,  but  did 
n't  succeed." 

.  **  Pansy  doesn't  eare  lor  him;  she  is 
▼ery       he  is  gone,"  said  Isahel. 
<*That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

matter." 

"  And  lio  d()<'s  n't  care  for  PuiiRy." 

*'  That  won't  do  ;  you  told  me  he  did. 
I  don't  know  why  you  wanted  this  par- 
ti(Ailar  satisfaction,"  Osmond  continued ; 
«yott  miglit  hare  taken  some  other.  It 
does  n't  aesm  to  nw  tliat  I  Imre  heen 
presumptuous,  — -  that  I  have  talten  too 
much  for  granted.  I  have  been  very 
modest  about  it,  very  quiet.  The  idea 
did  n't  originate  with  me.  He  he^an  to 
show  that  he  liked  her  before  I  ever 
ttoogfatofit   I  left  it  all  to  yoa.** 

«  Yea,  yoa  were  rery  ^ad  to  leare  it 
to  me.  After  this  you  auist  attend  to 
snch  things  yourself." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then 
he  turned  away.  "  I  thought  you  were 
very  foud  of  ray  daughter." 

**!  have  never  heen  more  so  than  to- 
day." 

**Toar  affection  is  attended  with  im- 
mense limitations.  However,  that,  per- 
haps, is  natural." 

"Is  this  ail  yoa  wished  to  say  to 


m«?  "  Isabel  asked,  taking  a  oandle  thai 
stood  on  one  of  the  tables. 

Are  you  satisfied  ?  Ami anflkienl> 

ly  disappointed  ?  ** 

"  I  don't  think  that  on  the  whole  you 
arc  di>4appointed.  You  have  had  another 
opportunity  to  try  to  bewilder  me.** 

*<It*s  not  that.  It's  proved  that 
plnsy  ean  aim  highr** 

"Poor  Uttle  Ptaayl"  said  Isabel* 
tuning  away  with  her  eandto. 

XLVL 

It  was  from  Hanrietto  Stackpole  that 
she  learned  that  Caspar  Goodwood  had 

come  to  Rome, — an  event  that  took 
place  three  days  after  Lord  Warburton's 
departure.    This  latter  event  had  been 
preceded  by  an  incident  of  some  im- 
portance to  Isabel,  —  the  temporary  ab- 
aenee,  onee  agaio,  of  Madanie  llerii^ 
who  had  gone  to  Naples  to  stoy  with  a 
friend,  tlia  happy  possemor  of  a  villa  at 
Poailippo.    Madame  Merle  had  ceased 
to  minister  to  Isabel's  happiness,  who 
found  herself  wondering;  whether  the 
most  discreet  of  women  might  not  also 
by  chance  be  the  most  daageroos.  Somie> 
tunes,  at  night,  she  had  strange  viiioBs : 
she  .seemed  to  aea  her  haaband  and 
Madame  Merle  in  dim,  indisUnguisbable 
ronibi nation.   It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  not  done  with  her;  this  lady  had 
something  in  reserve.    Isabel's  imagina- 
tion applied  itsdf  actively  to  this  elusivo 
point,  hot  every  aofw  and  than  it  wan 
ehedced  by  a  nsmaleas  dread;  ao  thait 
when  her  brilliant  friend  waa  awi^fram 
Kome  she  hud  almost  a  consciousness  of 
respite.    She  had  already  learned  from 
Mi^s  Stackpole  that  Caspar  Good  wood 
was  in  Europe,  lieuhetta  having  wriu 
ten  to  inform  her  of  this  faet  imme 
diately  after  meethig  hfan  hi  Paris.  Ho 
himself  never  wrote  to  Isabel,  Mftd^ 
thoa|^  he  was  in  Europe,  she  thought  it 
very  possible  he  might  not  desire  to 
her.   Their  last  interview,  before  iter 
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nvTMige,  had  had  qnito  tht  chmMiter  of 

a  complete  rupture  ;  if  she  remembered 
riffhily,  he  had  said  he  wished  to  take 
his  last  look  at  her.  Since  then  he  had 
been  the  most  inharmonious  survival  of 
h«r  earlier  time,  —  the  only  one,  in  fact, 
vith  wUeh  •  penmuMnt  pdn  wm  um>- 
dated.  He  left  hor,  that  moniag,  with 
the  MMe  of  an  miiMOMMiy  shodk ;  it 
was  like  a  collision  between  veMeb  in 
brood  daylijjht.  There  had  been  no 
mist,  no  hidden  current,  to  excuse  it,  and 
•be  herself  had  only  wishcfl  to  steer 
skillfully,  lie  bad  bumped  against  her 
prow,  however,  while  her  band  was  on 
tht  tOler,  ud,  to  oompleto  the  metaphor, 
hed  giveB  the  lightir  vend  e  ftrein, 
vliek  ctill  occasionally  betnjed  itoelf 
in  a  faint  creaking.  It  hed  been  pain- 
ful to  see  him,  because  he  represented 
the  onlv  serious  harm  that,  to  her  be- 
lief,  she  had  ever  done  in  the  world  ; 
he  was  the  only  person  with  an  unsat- 
isfied claim  upon  her.  She  had  made 
htai  nhappy,^ihe  eooldnt  help  it; 
eed  Ui  anhapplneM  wea  a  greet  reelitj. 
She  cried  with  rage,  after  lie  hed  left 
hv,  at-— she  hardly  knew  what:  she 
tried  to  think  if  was  his  want  of  consid- 
eration, lie  had  come  to  her  with  his 
onhappiness  when  her  own  bliss  was  so 
perfect ;  he  had  done  his  best  to  darken 
the  iMrightneas  d  time  pure  rayi.  He 
had  BOt  been  violent^  and  yet  there  was 
atioleneeinthat.  There  wataTioienoe^ 
at  any  rate,  in  something,  temewhere; 
p«hapa  it  was  only  in  her  own  fit  of 
weeping^,  and  that  after^ense  of  it  which 
lasted  for  three  or  four  days,  llie  effect 
of  Caspar  Goodwood's  visit  fade<I  away, 
and  daring  the  first  year  of  Isabel's  mar- 
riage he  dropped  out  of  her  bookt.  He 
«M  a  IhenkliM  en^eet ef  refetenoe;  it 
•mm  dbegiemble  t»  have  to  think  a 
peBMO  who  was  oahappy  on  your  ao* 
eoont,  and  whom  you  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve.  It  would  have  been  difTer- 
ent  if  she  had  been  able  to  doubt,  even 
a  little,  of  his  unhappiness,  as  she 
doobted  of  Lord  Warburton  s ;  unfor- 


tunately it  was  bejend  question,  and 
this  aggressive,  uncompromising  look  of 
it  was  just  what  made  it  unattractive. 
She  could  never  say  to  herself  tliat  Cas- 
par Goodwood  had  great  compensations, 
as  she  was  able  to  say  in  the  case  of  her 
English  Mkor.  She  hed  no  faith  in  hie 
eompentations,  and  no  eateem  for  them. 
A  cottoD-fMtory  was  not  a  eompenaa* 
tion  for  anything,  —  least  of  all  for  hav- 
ing failed  to  narry  Isabel  Archer.  And 
yet,  beyond  that,  she  hardly  knew  what 
he  had,  save  of  course  his  intrinsic  qual- 
ities. Oh,  he  was  intrinsic  enough ; 
she  never  thought  of  his  even  looking 
lor  ertifieiel  eidi.  If  he  extended  hii 
hndneta,  —that,  to  the  bett  of  her  be> 
Ue^  wea  tiM  only  form  exertion  coold 
teke  with  him,  —  it  would  be  beeense  it 
was  an  enterprising  thing,  or  good  for 
the  business  ;  not  in  the  least  because 
he  might  hope  it  would  overlay  the  past. 
This  gave  his  figure  a  kiml  ot  bare- 
ness and  bleakness,  which  made  the  ac- 
ddent  of  meeting  it  in  one's  meditationa 
elwajB  a  tort  of  shook ;  it  was  deficient 
in  the  social  drapery  which  muffles  the 
sharpness  of  hnmea  contact.  His  per^ 
feet  silence,  moreover,  the  fact  that  she 
never  heard  from  him  and  very  seldom 
heard  any  mention  of  him,  (leepene<l 
this  impression  of  his  loneliness.  She 
asked  Lily  for  news  of  him,  from  time 
to  time.  Bat  LOy  knew  nothing  about 
Bostons  her  imeginetion  was  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Manhattan.  As 
time  went  on,  Isebel  tbosight  of  him  oft* 
ener,  and  with  fewer  restrictions ;  she 
had  more  than  once  the  idea  of  writinsf 
to  him.  She  had  never  told  her  husband 
about  him,  —  never  let  Osmond  know 
of  hia  visits  to  her  in  Florence;  a  re- 
serve not  dictated  in  the  early  period  by 
a  want  of  eonfidenee  in  Osmond,  hot 
simply  by  the  consideration  that  Casper 
Goodwood's  disaj^iutment  was  not  her  ^ 
secret,  but  his  own.  It  would  be  wrong  » • 
of  her,  she  helieve<l,  to  convey  it  to  an- 
other, and  Mr.  Gootlwood's  affairs  could 
have,  after  all,  but  little  interest  ior 
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Gilbert.  When  it  came  to  the  point 
she  never  wrote  to  hiui ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that,  conndering  his  grfevancei  the 
]e«8t  she  ooald  do  wae  to  let  him  alone. 
Nevertheless,  she  wonld  have  been  glad 
to  be  in  some  way  nearer  to  him.  It 
was  not  that  it  ever  occurred  to  her  that 
she  miglit  have  married  him  ;  even  after 
the  consequences  of  her  marriage  be- 
came vivid  to  her,  that  particular  reflec- 
tion, thoo^  she  indalged.ln  so  many, 
had  not  the  assnrance  to  present  itseU. 
But  when  she  found  ber»eU  in  trouble 
be  became  a  member  of  that  circle  of 
tliinj:-^  with  which  she  wi>hed  to  set  her- 
seli  ri;j;ht.  I  have  rtlaled  how  passion- 
ately bhe  dcitired  to  feel  that  ber  uuhap> 
piness  should  nol  have  oome  to  her 
through  her  own  fault  She  had  no 
near  prospeet  of  dyhig,  and  yet  she 
wished  to  make  her  peace  with  the 
world,  —  to  put  lier  spiritual  affairs  in 
order.  It  came  back  to  her,  from  time 
to  time,  that  there  was  an  account  still 
to  be  settled  with  Caspar  Goodwood ;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  would  settle  it 
to-day  on  terms  easy  for  hun.  Still, 
when  she  K  artied  that  he  was  coming  to 
Rome  she  felt  afraid  ;  it  would  be  more 
di'-agrecable  for  him  than  for  any  one 
else  to  learn  that  she  was  unhappy. 
Deep  in  her  breast  she  believed  that  he 
had  invested  his  all  in  her  happiness, 
while  the  others  had  invested  only  a 
part.  lie  was  one  more  person  from 
whom  she  should  have  to  conceal  her 
misery.  She  was  reassureil,  however, 
after  he  arrived  in  Kome,  for  he  spent 
several  days  without  coming  to  see  her. 

Henrietta  Stackpole,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  was  much  more  punctual,  and 
IsablBl  was  largely  favored  with  the 
society  of  her  friend.  Isabel  threw  her- 
self into  it,  for  now  that  she  had  made 
such  a  point  of  keeping  her  conscience 
clear,  that  was  one  way  of  proving  that 
she  had  not  been  superficial, —  the  more 
so  that  the  years,  in  their  flight,  had 
lather  enriched  than  blighted  those  pe- 
culiarities which  had  been  humorously 


criticised  by  persons  less  interested  than 
Isabel,  and  were  striking  enough  to  give 
fiiendship  a  ^ioe  of  heroisis.  Henii* 
etta  was  as  keen  and  quick  and  fresh  as 
ever,  and  as  neat  and  bfighk  and  £sir. 
Her  eye  had  lost  none  of  its  asnnity, 
her  toilet  none  of  its  crispness,  ber 
opinions  none  of  their  national  tlavor. 
She  was  by  no  means  quite  unchanged, 
however ;  it  seemed  to  Isabel  that  she 
had  grown  restless.  ,01  old  she  had 
nevw  been  restlcMs  thoi^  she  was 
perpetually  in  motion,  it  was  impossiUa 
to  be  more  deliberate.    She  had  a  rea- 
son for  everything  she  did  ;  she  fairly 
bristled  with  motives.    Formerly,  when 
she  came  to  Europe,  it  was  because  she 
wished  to  see  it;  bnl  now,havtng  alreadj 
seen  it,  she  had  no  such  esense.  She 
did  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the 
desire  to  examine  decaying  cavilisataooa 
had  anything  to  do  with  her  present  en* 
terprise  ;  her  journey  was  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  her  independence  of  the  Old 
World  than  of  a  sense  of  further  obliga- 
tions to  it.     It  'a  nothing  to  come  to 
Europe,**  she  sakl  to  Isabels  does 
n't  seem  to  me  one  needs  so  many  re^ 
sons  for  that.    It  is  something  to  stay 
at  home  ;  this  is  much  more  important.** 
It  was  not,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of 
doing  anything  very  imporUint  that  she 
treated  herself  to  another  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  She  had  seen  the  place  faefbtv^ 
and  carefully  inspected  it ;  the  actual 
episode  was  simply  a  sign  of  familiarity, 
of  one's  knowing  all  about  it,  of  one's 
having  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  el^e 
to  be  there.    This  was  ail  very  well, 
and  Henrietta  was  restless;  she  had  a 
perfeot  right  to  be  restless,  Ukh  i£  oua 
came  to  that  But  she  had  afttf  sdl  a 
better  reason  for  coming  to  Rome  thau 
that  she  cared  for  it  so  little.  Isabel 
easily  recognized  it,  and  with  it  tbo 
worth  of  ber  friend's  fidelity.    She  had 
crossed  the  stormy  ocean  iu  midwLuLer 

happy.  Henrietta  guessed  a  gremt  deal, 
but  she  had  never  gnemed  so  happay  ^ 
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tfuiL  Tsabel'i  satisfactions  jast  now 
wers  few,  bat  even  if  they  had  been 
more  numerous,  there  would  still  have 
been  something  of  individual  joy  in  lier 
sense  of  being  justified  in  having  always 
thought  highly  of  Henrietta.  She  had 
iBade  large  ooooeitioDa  with  ragpid  to 
her,  bat  the  had  hiiiited  that,  with  aU 
tbateoMiits,  aha  was  rery  valuable.  It 
was  not  her  own  triumph,  however,  that 
Isabel  foood  good ;  it  was  simply  the 
relief  of  confessing  to  Henrietta,  the 
first  person  to  whom  she  hud  owned  it, 
that  she  was  not  contented.  Henrietta 
had  herself  approached  this  point  with 
the  smalleat  possible  dday,  and  had  ao> 
cosed  her  to  ber  &ce  of  being  miserable. 
She  was  a  woman,  she  was  a  sister ;  she 
was  not  Balph,  nor  Lord  Warburton, 
nor  Caspar  Goodwood,  and  Isal)el  ooold 
speak. 

"  Yes,  I  am  miserable,"  she  said,  very 
gently.  Slie  hated  to  hear  herself  say 
it;  she  tried  to  say  it  as  judicially  as 
possiUeb 

''What  doea  he  do  to  yon?"  Henri- 
ette  naked,  frowning  as  if  she  were  in- 
qniring  into  the  operadooa  ol  a  qnaok 

doctor. 

'-He  does  nothing.   Bat  he  does  n't 

like  me." 

**  He  "s  very  difficult !  "  cried  Miss 
Stackpole.  "Why  don't  yon  leave 
hhn?" 

I  cant  ehaoge,  that  way,"  Isabel 

nid. 

**  Why  not,  I  shoald  like  to  know  ? 
Ton  won't  confess  that  you  have  made 
a  mistake.    You  are  too  proud." 

♦*  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  too 
proud.  But  I  can't  publish  my  mistake. 
I  doii*t  think  that 'a  decent.  I  wonld 
mnch  rather  die." 

««Yon  won't  tUnk  so  always,"  said 
Henrietta. 

I  don't  know  what  great  unhappi- 
neas  might  bring  me  to  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  I  tihtill  always  be  afihame<l.  One 
muRi  accept  one's  deeds.  I  married  him 
before  all  the  world}  I  was  perfectly 


free ;  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 
more  deliberate.  One  oan*t  change^  that 

way,"  Isabel  repeated. 

"  You  have  changed,  in  spite  of  the 
impossibility.  I  hope  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  like  him." 

Isabel  hesitated  a  moment.  «Na,  I 
don*t  like  hhn.  I  can  tell  yon,  beoaose 
I  am  weary  of  my  secret  But  that  'a 
enough  ;  I  cant  tell  all  the  world." 

Henrietta  gave  a  rich  laugh.  Don't 
you  think  you  are  rather  too  consider- 
ate?" 

"  It 's  not  of  him  that  I  am  consider- 
ate ;  it 's  of  myself !  "  Isabel  answered. 

It  was  not  anrpribing  that  Gilbert  Os- 
mond shonld  not  have  taken  comfort  in 
Itisa  Stackpole  I  hia  instinot  had  net* 
urally  set  him  in  opposition  to  a  young 
lady  Ciipable  of  advising  his  wife  to 
withdraw  from  the  conjugal  mansion. 
When  she  arrived  in  Rome  he  said  to 
Isabel  that  he  hoped  she  would  leave 
her  friend  the  interviewer  alone;  and 
Isabel  answered  that  he  at  least  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her.  She  said  to 
Henrietta  that,  as  Osmond  did  n't  like 
her,  she  ooald  not  invite  her  to  dine ; 
but  they  could  easily  sec  each  other  in 
other  ways.  Isabel  received  Miss  Stack- 
pole  freely  in  her  own  sitting-room,  and 
took  her  repeatedly  to  drive,  face  to  face 
with  Pansy,  who,  bending  a  little  for- 
ward, on  the  opposite  seat  of  the  car- 
liagOi  gated  at  the  odebrated  antlioresa 
with  a  respectful  attention  which  Hen* 
rietta  occasionally  found  irritating.  She 
cmnplained  to  Isabel  that  Miss  Osmond 
had  a  little  look  as  if  she  should  remem- 
ber everything  one  said.  "  I  (hm't  want 
to  be  remembered  that  way,"  Mi»s  Stack- 
pole  declared;  **  I  consider  that  my  con- 
venation  refen  only  to  the  moment,  like 
the  morning  papers.  Tonr  stepdangh- 
ter,  as  she  sits  there,  looks  as  if  she 
kept  all  the  back  numbers,  and  would 
bring  them  out  some  day  against  me." 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  think 
favorably  of  Pansy,  whose  absence  of 
initiation,  of  conversation,  and  of  per- 
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ftonal  clftims  90CTnr»<1  to  her,  in  a  girl  of 
twenty,  uniiaturni  and  even  sinister.  Is- 
abel presently  saw  that  Osmond  would 
have  liked  her  to  urge  a  little  the  catue 
ol  her  friend,  iaaiRt  •  little  upon 
oeiTing  her,  so  that  he  might  ftppetr  to 
suffer  for  good  numners'  sake.  Her  im- 
mediate  acceptance  of  his  objections  put 
him  too  much  in  the  wrong,  —  it  being 
in  effect  one  of  tlie  •lisudvanta'rt'd  of  ex- 
pressing  ooutempt  tliat  you  cauuot  en- 
joy at  the  same  time  tlie  creAt  of  ex- 
piessbg  sympath J.  Osmond  hdd  to  his 
credit,  and  yet  he  held  to  his  objections, 
all  of  which  were  elements  difficult 
to  reconcile.  The  right  thing  would 
have  been  that  Miss  Stackpole  should 
come  to  dine  at  the  Palazzo  Roccanera 
once  or  twice,  so  that  in  spite  of  bis 
snperfidal  dvilitj,  always  so  great,  slie 
might  jndge  for  hersdf  hoir  little  pieae* 
ure  it  gave  hiro.  From  the  moment, 
however,  that  both  the  ladies  were  so 
unaccommodating,  there  was  nothing 
for  Osmond  but  to  wish  that  Henrietta 
would  lake  herself  off.  It  was  surpris- 
ing how  little  satisfnction  he  got  from 
his  wife's  friends ;  he  took  oension  to 
call  Isabel's  attention  to  it 

**  Ton  are  certainly  not  fortunate  in 
yonr  intimates :  I  wish  you  might  make 
a  nt'W  collection,"  he  said  to  her  one 
morning,  in  reference  to  nothing  visible 
at  the  moment,  hot  In  n  tone  ripe 
reflection  which  deprived  the  tenurk  of 
■11  hmtal  abmptness.  '*It*8  as  if  yon . 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  pick  ont  the 
people  in  the  world  that  I  have  least  in 
common  with,  Your  cousin  I  have  al- 
ways thought  a  conceited  ass,  besides 
his  being  the  most  ill-favored  animal  I 
know.  Then  it 's  insniferably  tiresome 
that  one  cant  teD  him  so;  one  mnst 
spare  him  on  aoeoont  of  his  health.  Bh 
health  seems  to  me  the  best  part  of  him ; 
it  give-j  him  privileges  enjoyed  by  no 
one  else.  If  ho  is  so  desperately  ill 
there  is  only  one  way  to  prove  it ;  but 
he  seems  to  haTe  no  mind  for  that  I 
can't  say  mnch  more  for  the  great  Wiu^ 
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burton.    When  one  really  thinks  of  it, 
the  cool  insolence  of  that  performance 
was  something  rare  !    He  comes  and 
looks  at  one's  daughter  as  if  she  were  a 
soite  of  apartments;  he  tries  tlie  doer* 
handles  and  looks  out  of  the  windows, 
raps  on  the  walls,  and  almost  thinks  he 
will  take  the  place.    Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  draw  up  a  le.ose?    Then,  on 
the  whole,  he  dt'«  ides  that  the  rooms  are 
too  small  ;  he  does  n't  think  he  coald 
Uto  on  a  third  floor ;  he  mnst  look  ont 
lor  Ajptane  noUk.  And  he  goes  away, 
after  having  got  a  month'a  lodging  in 
the  poor  little  apartment  for  notiiing. 
Miss  Stackpole.  however,  is  your  most 
wonderful  invention.  She  strikes  me  as  % 
kind  of  monster.  One  has  n't  a  nerve  in 
one's  body  that  she  does  n*t  set  quivering. 
Ton  know  I  never  hsre  admitted  that 
she  is  a  woman.  Do  yon  know  wkatsim 
reminds  me  of  ?  Of  a  new  steel  pen,  — • 
the  most  odious  thing  in  natnre.  She 
talks  as  a  steel  pen  writes  ;  are  n't  her 
letters,  by  the  way,  on  rule<l  paper  ?  She 
thinks  and  moves,  and  walks  and  looks, 
ezaedy  as  she  talks.  Ton  may  say  that 
she  does  n't  hnit  me,  inasmnch  as  C 
don't  see  her.    I  don't  see  her,  but  I 
hear  her ;  I  hear  her  all  day  long.  Her 
voice  is  in  my  ears  ;  I  can't  get  rid  of 
it    I  know  exactly  what  she  says,  and 
every  iuHection  of  the  tone  in  which  she 
says  it  She  says  eharming  things  about 
me,  and  diey  ^ve  yon  great  comfort  I 
don't  like  at  all  to  think  she  taUcs  aboot 
me  ;  I  feel  as  I  shonld  lael  if  I  knew 
the  footman  were  wearing  ray  hat !  '* 

Henrietta  talked  about  Gilbert  Os^- 
mond,  as  his  wife  assured  him,  rather 
less  than  he  snspected.  She  had  pleuty 
of  other  snbjects,  In  two  of  whidi  Uta 
reader  may  be  snmwsed  to  be  espeeiallj 
intcr<  sted.  She  let  Isabd  know  that  Cas- 
par Goodwood  had  discovered  for  himself 
that  she  was  unh;»p|iy.  though  indeod  her 
ingenuity  was  unable  to  suggest  what  com- 
fort he  hoped  to  give  her  by  ooming  to 
Borne,  and  yet  not  calling  on  her.  Thej 
met  him  twice  in  the  street,  but  lie  bad 
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•e  appetmoe  of  seeing  them ;  they 
were  driving,  and  he  had  a  habit  of 
looking  straight  in  front  of  him,  as  if 
he  propost'fl  to  contemplate  but  one  ob- 
ject at  a  time.  I^bel  could  have  fan- 
cied  she  had  aaeA  him  the  day  before ; 
k  moat  hwre  heen  IvUh  jnai  Ibat  lue 
tnd  step  thai  ho  wallnd  oat  of  Mn. 
ToodMii'a  door  at  the  close  of  their  last 
interview.  He  was  dressed  just  as  he 
had  been  dressed  on  tliat  day,  —  Isabel 
i«m«mbei«d  the  color  of  his  cravat; 


and  j8(^  in  tpite  d  Ais  familiar  lodc^ 
there  was  a  strangeness  in  his  fiirure, 
too, — something  that  made  her  feel 
afresh  that  it  was  rather  terrible  ho 
should  have  come  to  Rome.  He  looked 
bigger  and  more  overtopping  than  of 
ddf  and  in  Acno  days  ha  oertainly  was 
lofty  enonglu  She  noticed  that  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  patied  looked  back  after 
him,  but  he  went  irtn^i^t  forward,  lift* 
ing  above  them  a  face  like  a  February 
sky. 

Henry  James,  Jr, 


POST  PRANDIAL, 
f  fli  BETA  KAPFA. 

isdi. 

<«Tn  Dnteh  hm  taken  HdHaad,*— to  the  aehoolbegRi  med  to  mj; 
The  Dutch  have  taken  Haraud, — no  doabt  of  that  to-day  I 
For  the  Wendells  were  low  Datehmen,  and  all  their  vrowa  were  Vans 
And  the  Broitmanns  are  high  Dntchmen>  and  here  is  honest  Hans. 

Mviiheers,  you  both  are  welcome  !    Fair  cousin  Wendell  P., 

Our  ancestors  were  dwellers  beside  the  Zuyder  Zee ; 

Koth  Grotius  and  Erasmus  were  countrymen  of  we. 

And  Vondel  was  our  namesake,  though,  he  spelt  it  with  a  V. 

It  is  well  old  E?ait  Jensen  soQ^^t  a  dwelling  era  sea 

On  the  margin  of  the  Hndson,  where  he  sampled  yon  and  me 

TluoiP^  oar  grandsires  and  great  grandsires,  for  you  wooldn't  qoite  agieo 
With  the  stesdj-goiiig  boigheia  along  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Like  our  Motley's  John  of  Bamveld,  you  have  always  been  inclined 
To  speak,  —  well,  —  somewhat  frankly,  —  to  let  us  know  your  mind, 
And  the  Mynheers  would  have  told  you  to  be  cautious  what  you  said. 
Or  dse  that  mtrm  tongue  of  yours  might  cost  your  preoions  head. 

But  we're  Teiy  |^  yon'YO  kept  it;  it  was  always  Frsednsi's  own. 

And  whenever  Reason  chose  it  die  fonnd  a  royal  throne ; 

You  have  whacked  us  with  your  sceptre;  our  backs  were  little  harmed. 

And  while  we  rubbed  our  bruises  we/>wned  we  had  been  charmed. 

And  you,  our  quasi  Dutchman,  what  welcome  should  be  yours 
For  all  the  wise  prescriptions  that  work  your  laughter-cures? 

e 
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Shake  before  taking?   — not  a  bit,  —  the  bottle-care's  a  sham,-— 
Tike  iMfioM  diddng,  and  yon  11  find  it  shakes  your  diaphragin. 

*'HanB  Bmitnuum  gif  «  Urty, — vhera  b  dot  barty  now?" 

On  every  shelf  where  wit  is  stored  to  smooth  the  caiewom  Iwowl 
A  health  to  stout  Hans  Breiinumo !    How  loii<;  before  we  MO 
Another  Uaos  as  hawkomey— as  hnfjaS,  a  man  as  he ! 

Oliver  WendeU  HoUnu, 


THE  KATRINA  SAGA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  PABT  I. 

«  FosB  English  Ladies.**  This  was  advertiseDient,  handod  nw  her  oard  with 

the  address  on  the  bsck  of  a  modi-  dually,  and  begged  my  pardon  lor  in- 

thombed  envelope,  resting  on  top  of  Uie  qiUring  precisdy  what  it  would  be  that 
key  rack  in  the  dining-room  of  our  she  would  have  to  do  for  me,  besides 
Bergen  hotel.     If   "  For "  had  been  the  turning  of  English  into  Norwegian, 
spelled  correctly,  the  letter  would  not  and  Hce  versa.    The  contrast  between 
have  been  half  so  likely  to  be  read ;  but  this  specific  gravity  and  Katriua's  hearty 
that  extra  ontsider  of  an  r  was  irredst-  and  nnrefle^ing  <*I  will  do  my  best  to 
iUy  attraettTO.  The  words  of  the  let-  satisfy  yon  in  idl  occasions''  did  not  sof- 
ter itself  were,  if  not  eqiully  original  in  fioiently  imprem  me  in  the  outset  Bat 
qtelling,  at  least  as  unique  in  arrange-  many  a  tine  afterward  did  I  recall  it* 
ment,  and  altogether  the  advertisement  and  believe  more  than  ever  in  the  do^ 
answered  its  jmrposes  far  better  than  if  trine  of  lucky  stars  and  goo<l  angels, 
it  had  been  written  in  good  English.       When  Katrina  appcaretl,  punctually 
The  ndiveti  with  wliich  the  writer  went  to  the  appointed  minute,  lialf  an  hour  be- 
on  to  sayt      do  recommend  me*"  was  lore  the  time  for  setting  oi^  I  saw  with 
deUdons,  and  when  she  herself  appeared  pleasure  that  she  was  wrapped  in  a 
there  was  something  in  her  whole  per-  warm  cloak  of  dark  cloth.    I  had  seen 
sonal  bearing  entirely  in  keeping  with  her  before,  flitting  about  in  shawls  of 
the  child-like  and  unconscious  compla-  various  sorts,  loosely  pinned  at  the  throat 
cency  of  her  phraseology.    "I  do  rec-  in  a  disjointed  kind  of  way,  which  gave 
ommeud  me  "  was  written  all  over  her  to  her  appearance  ao  expression  that  I 
face,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  if  it  did  not  ldn,*-aa  espressioii  of  deenl- 
had  been  **  I  do  guarantee  me,"  it  had  lory  if  not  intemuttent  lespectabilitj. 
not  been  too  strong  an  indorsement.  A  But  wrapped  in  this  heavy  doak,  eho 
more  tireless,  willing,  thoughtful,  help-  was  decorum  personified, 
ful.  eager,  shrewd  little  creature  than       "Ah,  Katrina,"  I  said,  "I  am  very 
Katrina  never  chattered.  Looking  back  glad  to  see  you  are  warmly  dressed, 
from  the  last  day  to  the  first  of  my  ac-  This  summer  you  keep  in  Norway  id  so 
quaintanoe  with  her,  I  led  a  remorsefd  cold,  one  needs  whiter  dothes  all  the 
twinge  as  I  think  how  near  I  came  to  time." 

taking  instead  of  her,  as  my  maid  for      "  Yes,  T  must,"  she  replied.   "  I  get 

a  month's  journeying,  a  stately  yonng  fever  and  ague  in  Kew  York,  and 

woman,  who,  appearing  in  answer  to  my  then  it  always  reminds  me.  Tliat 
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iix  yean  a^o ;  Imt  it  reminds  me,  —  the 
freezing  at  my  neck,"  patting  her  luuid 
to  the  back  of  her  oeck. 

It  was  in  New  York,  then,  that  she 
ha<l  learned  po  much  English.  This  ex- 
plained everything, —  the  curioUH  mixt- 
vreof  Yoliibility  and  inaccnffMy  aadiliig 
in  Iier  ipeecL  She  bad  been  for  ee^' 
end  OMmllit  a  bonae  servant  in  New 
York,  with  an  Irish  lady ;  saeh  a  nice 
lady.  Her  husband,  he  took  care  of  a 
bauk ;  kept  it  clean,  don't  you  see,  and 
all  such  t'ngs.  And  we  lived  in  the  top 
in  the  ei^'ht  story  :  we  was  always  go- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  elewator." 

Alter  tbii  sbe  bad  been  a  batlon-hole 
■akar  in  a  great  dotbtng  bonse^  and. 
mat,  bad  married  one  of  ber  own  oonn> 
tiTnen ;  a  nej^ew,  by  Uie  way,  of  the 
fanKHie  Norwegian  giant  at  Bamiun*8 
Masenm,  —  a  fact  which  Katrina  stated 
simply,  without  any  apparent  boast,  add- 
ing. **  My  husband's  father  were  guyant, 
too.  There  be  many  guyants  in  that 
part  of  the  eonntry." 

Perfaapa  it  was  wicked,  teeing  that 
gattina  bad  bad  tnch  bopei  of  learning 
Bmch  Kngl!%h  in  her  month  with  me,  not 
to  have  told  her  then  and  there  that  g  in 
the  Kngli>h  wonl  ginnt  was  always  soft. 
But  I  could  not.  Neither  did  I  once,  from 
fir^i  to  last,  correct  her  inimitable  and 
delicioas  pronuucialious.  I  couliued  my 
iutnictioos  to  the  endeavor  to  make  ber 
■adentand  deaily  the  meanings  of 
words,  and  to  teach  her  tme  synonyms ; 
but  3LA  for  meddling  with  her  pronnnda- 
tions,  I  would  as  soon  have  been  eaogbt 
trying  to  teach  a  baby  to  speak  plain.  I 
fear,  towards  the  last,  she  began  to  sus- 
pect this,  and  to  be  half  aware  of  the 
not  wholly  disinterested  pleasure  which 
I  took  In  listening  to  ber  eager  prattle ; 
hot  she  did  not  aceose  me^and  I  let  ber 
net  off  for  lumie  not  one  whit  wiser  in 
th>^  matter  of  the  sounds  of  the  Eng- 
lish langnsge  than  she  had  been  when 
she  came  away,  except  so  far  as  she 
might  hare  unconBciously  caught  them 
from  hearing  me  speak.   It  is  jost  as 


well :  her  English  is  quite  good  enough 
as  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
Norway,  and  would  lose  half  its  charm 
and  value  to  English-speukiiij^  people 
if  she  were  to  learn  to  say  the  words  as 
we  say  them. 

To  set  off  by  boat  from  Bergen 
means  to  set  off  by  boats ;  it  would  not 
be  an  idle  addition  to  the  phrase^  dther, 
to  say,  not  only  by  boats,  bnt  among 
boats,  in,  ont,  over,  and  across  boats; 
and  one  may  consider  hiin^iclf  lucky 
if  he  is  not  called  upon  to  add,  —  the 
whole  truth  being  told,  —  under  boats. 
Arriving  at  the  wharf,  he  is  shown 
where  Ids  steamer  lies,  midway  in  the 
harbor;  whether  it  be  at  anchor,  or 
bmsted  on  a  raft  of  small  boats,  he  b  at 
first  at  loss  to  see*  However,  rowing 
alongside,  he  discovers  that  the  raft  of 
small  boats  is  only  a  crowd,  like  any 
other  crowd,  of  movable  things  or  creat- 
ures, and  can  be  shoved,  jostled;  pushed 
out  of  the  way,  and  compelled  to  give 
room.  A  Norwegian  can  elbow  his  boat 
through  a  tight-padced  mass  of  boats 
with  as  dexterous  and  irresisUble  force 
as  another  man  can  elbow  his  way  on 
foot,  on  dry  land,  in  a  crowd  of  men.  So 
long  as  you  are  sitting  quiet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boat,  merely  stayed  from  side 
to  side  by  his  gyrations,  witli  no  sort  of 
responsibility  as  to  their  successive  di- 
recUon,  and  with  implidt  ^th  in  their 
being  right,  it  is  all  very  wdL  But 
when  your  Norwegian  springs  up,  oonfl- 
dent,  poises  one  foot  on  the  edge  of  his 
own  boat,  the  other  foot  on  the  edge  of 
another  boat,  plants  one  of  his  oars 
against  the  gutiuale  of  a  third  boat,  and 
rests  the  other  oar  hard  up  against  the 
high  side  of  a  steamboat  and  then  au- 
ihoiitatiTely  requests  you  to  rise  and 
make  pathway  for  yourself  across  and 
between  aU  these  osrs  and  boats,  and 
leap  varying  chasms  of  water  between 
them  and  the  ladder  up  the  steamer's 
side,  dismay  seizes  you,  if  you  are  not 
to  the  water  born.  I  did  not  li*';ir  of 
anybody's  being  drowned  in  attempting 
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to  get  on  board  a  Bergen  steamer.  But 
why  somelKKly  is  not,  every  day  in  the 
week,  I  do  not  know,  if  it  often  hap- 
pens to  people  to  thread  and  surraonnt 
Buch  a  labyrinth  of  small  rocking  boats 
as  lay  around  the  dampshib  Jupiter,  in 
which  Katrina  and  I  sailed  for  Christi- 
ania. 

The  Northern  nations  of  Europe  seem 
to  have  hit  upon  signally  appropriate 
names  for  that  place  of  torment  which 
in  English  is  called  steamboat.  There 
are  times  when  simply  to  pronounce 
the  words  damptkib  or  dampband  is 
soothing  to  the  nerves ;  and  nowhere 
oftener  than  in  Norway  can  one  be 
called  upon  to  seek  such  relief.  It  is  an 
accepted  thing  in  Norway  that  no  steam- 
boat can  be  counted  on  either  to  arrive 
or  depart  within  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
of  its  advertised  time.  The  guide-books 
all  state  this  fact :  so  nobody  who,  thus 
forewarned,  has  chosen  to  trust  himself 
to  the  dampskib  has  any  right  to  complain 
if  the  whole  plan  of  his  journey  is  disar- 
ranged and  frustrated  by  the  thing's  not 
arriving  within  four  hours  of  the  time  it 
had  promised.  But  it  is  not  set  down  in 
the  guide-books,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
there  is  something  else  on  which  the  trav- 
eler in  Norwegian  dampskibs  can  place 
no  dependence  whatever  ;  and  that  is  the 
engaging  beforehand  of  his  state-room. 
To  have  engaged  a  state-room  ouo  week 
beforehand,  positively,  explicitly,  and 
then,  upon  arriving  on  board,  to  be  con- 
fronted by  a  smiling  captain,  who  states 
in  an  off-hand  manner,  as  if  it  were  an 
every-day  occurrence,  that  "  he  is  very 
sorry,  but  it  is  impossible  to  let  you  have 
it ; "  and  who,  when  he  is  pressed  for 
an  explanation  of  the  impossibility,  has 
no  better  reason  to  give  than  that  two 
gentlemen  wanted  the  state-room,  and 
as  the  two  gentlemen  could  not  go  in 
the  ladies'  cabin,  and  you,  owing  to  the 
misfortune  of  your  sex,  could,  therefore 
the  two  gentlemen  have  the  state-room, 
and  you  will  take  the  one  remaining 
untenanted  berth  in  the  cabin,  —  this  is 


what  may  happen  in  a  Norwegian  damp- 
skib. If  one  is  resolute  enough  to  halt 
in  the  gangway,  and,  ordering  the  port- 
ers bearing  the  luggage  to  halt  also, 
say,  calmly,  "  Very  well ;  then  I  must 
return  to  my  hotel,  and  wait  for  another 
boat,  in  which  I  can  have  a  state-room. 
It  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question, 
my  making  the  journey  in  the  cabin," 
the  captain  will  discover  some  way  of 
disposing  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and 
without  putting  them  into  the  ladies' 
cabin  :  but  this  late  concessi.m,  not  to 
the  justice  of  your  claim,  only  to  your 
determination  in  enforcing  it,  does  not  in 
any  wise  conciliate  your  respect  or  your 
amiability.  The  fact  of  the  imposition 
and  unfairness  is  the  same.  I  ou£ht  to 
say,  however,  that  this  is  the  only  matter 
in  which  I  found  unfairness  in  Norway. 
In  regard  to  everything  else  the  Nor- 
wegian has  to  provide,  or  to  sell,  be  is 
just  and  honest ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  dampskib  accommoda- 
tions, he  seems  to  take  leave  of  all  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  be  either. 

As  I  crept  into  the  narrow  trough 
called  a  berth,  in  my  hardly- won  state* 
room,  a  vision  flitted  past  the  door :  a 
tall  and  graceful  figure,  in  a  tight,  shab- 
by black  gown  ;  a  classic  head,  set  with 
the  grace  of  a  lily  on  a  slender  neck  ; 
pale  brown  hair,  put  back,  braided,  and 
wound  in  a  knot  behind,  all  save  a  few 
short  curls,  which  fell  lightly  floating  and, 
waving  over  a  low  forehead  ;  a  pair  of 
honest,  merry  gray  eyes,  with  a  swift 
twinkle  at  the  corners,  and  a  sudden 
serious  tenderness  in  their  deptha ;  & 
straight  nose,  with  a  nostril  spirited 
and  fine  as  an  Arabian's  ;  a  mouth  o£ 
llawless  beauty,  unless  it  might  be  tbat 
the  upper  lip  was  a  trifle  too  short,  l>ut 
this  fault  only  added  to  the  piquancy  of 
the  face.    I  lifted  myself  on  my  elbow 
to  look  at  her.    She  was  gone ;  and  I 
sank  back,  thinking  of  the  pictures  tKat 
tlie  world  raved  over,  so  few  short  years 
ago,  of  the  lovely  Eugenie.    Here  was 
a  face  strangely  like  hers,  but  with  fax 
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aiore  lire  and  ciIianiBCer»~ft  Nonro- 
gian  girl,  eridentlj  poor.  I  was  woo- 
dflrisg  if  I  BhovM  see  her  again,  and 

how  I  eoold  manage  to  set  Katrina  on 
ber  track,  and  if  I  could  6nd  out  who 
•ke  was,  when,  lo,  there  she  stood  by 
mx  siiie,  bending  above  me,  and  saying 
ifOmething  Norwegian  over  and  over  in 
a  gentle  voioe  :  and  Kutriua  behind  her, 
sajing,  **  Tbit  Is  the  lady  what  has  care 
«f  alL  She  do  say,  *  Poor  kdy,  poor 
lady,  to  he  so  ik^'  She  is  sony  that 
joa  are  sick/*  I  gazed  at  her  in  stupe- 
fied wonder.  This  radiant  creature  the 
stewardess  of  a  steamboat !  She  was 
more  beautiful  near,  than  at  a  di.stance. 
I  am  sure  I  have  never  seen  so  beauti- 
fel  a  wocuau.  And  coming  nearer,  one 
eooM  see  deaily,  almoat  as  radiant  as 
her  physical  hean^,  the  heauty  of  a 
ine  and  aweet  nature  shining  through. 
Her  smile  was  transcendent.  I  am  not 
OTer  easy  to  be  stirred  by  women's  fair 
looks.  St'ldom  I  see  a  woman's  face 
that  gives  luc  unalloyed  pleasure.  Faces 
are  half- terrify hig  things  to  one  who 
fitodit^  them,  such  paradoxical  masks 
are  they ;  only  one  half  mask,  and  the 
o&er  ludf  bared  secrets  of  a  lifetime. 
Their  mere  physical  beanty,  however 
;^reat  it  mav  he,  is  SO  underlaid  and  over- 
laid  by  tokens  and  traces  and  scars  of 
things  in  which  the  flesh  and  blood  of  it 
have  played  part  that  a  fair  face  can  rare- 
ly be  more  than  half  fair.  But  here  was 
a  face  with  beauty  such  as  the  old  Greeks 
pnt  into  marble ;  and  shining  through 
it  the  honestj  and  innoeence  of  an  on- 
tnn^t  diild,  the  good-wQl  and  content 
ef  a  faithful  working-girl,  and  the  na- 
tive archness  of  a  healthful  maiden.  I 
am  not  unaware  that  all  this  must  have 
the  ^ouud  of  an  invention,  and  there  be- 
ing DO  man  to  bear  witness  to  my  tale, 
except  such  as  have  sailed  in  the  Nor> 
wcgian  dampskib  Jnpiter,  it  will  not  be 
«Mh  heUered ;  neyertheless,  I  shall  tell 
ik  Not  being  the  sort  of  artist  to  bring 
die  girl's  face  away  in  a  portfolio,  the 
only  thing  left  for  me  is  to  toy  to  set  it 
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in  the  poor  portraitore  of  words.  Poor 
enough  portraitore  it  is  that  words  can 
fashion,  even  for  tilings  less  sahde  than 
Isces,  — a  day  or  a  sky,  a  swift  paadklll 

or  a  thought.  Words  seem  always  to 
those  who  work  with  them  more  or  less 
failures;  but  most  of  all  are  thev  im- 
potent  and  disaj)j)ointing  when  a  face  is 
to  be  told.  Yet,  I  shall  not  cai»t  away 
my  sketch  of  the  heantiful  Anna.  It  U 
tlie  only  one  wliich  will  ever  he  made  of 
her.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  however, 
there  is  one  testimony  to  he  added  to 
mine,  —  a  testimony  of  much  weight, 
too,  taken  in  the  connection,  for  it  was 
of  such  involuiitariness. 

On  the  secoud  day  of  my  voyage  in 
the  Jupiter,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  captain,  I  took  occauon  to 
speak  of  the  good-will  and  efficiency  of 
his  stewardess.  He  assented  warmly  to 
my  praise  of  her ;  adding  that  she  was 
born  of  very  poor  parents,  and  had  lit- 
tle education  herself  beyond  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write,  but  was  a  person 
of  rare  goodness. 

I  then  said,  And  of  very  rare  beautyi 
also.  1  have  never  seen  a  more  heauti- 

**  Yes,"  he  replied.  There  b  some- 
thing very  not  common  about  her.  Her 
face  is  quite  antic."  Antique,  he  meant, 
but  for  the  first  few  seconds  I  could  not 
imagine  what  it  was  he  had  intended,  lie 
also,  then,  had  recognized,  as  this  phrase 
shows,  the  truly  clui>»ic  quality  of  tlie 
girl's  beauty ;  and  he  is  the  only  witness 
I  am  able  to  bring  to  prove  that  my 
description  of  her  face  and  figure  and 
look  and  bearing  are  not  an  ingenious 
fable  wrought  out  of  nothing. 

From  Katrina,  also,  there  came  testi- 
monies to  Anna's  rare  quality. 

I  have  been  in  long  speech  with 
Anna,"  she  said,  before  we  had  been  at 
sea  a  day.  **  I  tink  she  will  come  to 
Bergen,  by  my  husband  and  me.  She 
can  be  trusted ;  I  can  tell  in  one  firstest 
minute  vat  peoples  is  to  be  trusted. 
She  is  so  polite  always,  but  she  passes 
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ghentlemens  without  speaking,  except 
ahe  has  businoss.    I  can  tell." 

Shrewd  Kiitrina!  Her  husl)aii<l  has 
a  sort  uf  restuunint  and  blllianl-rooin  in 
Bergen  ;  a  place  not  over-creditable,  I 
fear,  elthoegh  keeping  within  the  pale 
of  respectebili^.  It  is  a  aore  trial  to 
Katrine)  hb  doing  this,  especially  the 
selling  of  liqoor.  She  had  several  times 
refused  her  consent  to  his  going  into  the 
business,  "  ])ut  dis  time,"  she  said,  **  he 
had  it  before  1  knowed  anytiug,  don't 
you  see?  lie  did  n't  tell  me.  I  al- 
ways link  dere  is  de  wifes  and  chil- 
dren, and  may  be  de  mens  don't  take 
home  no  bread ;  and  den  to  rit  dere  and 
drink,  it  is  shame,  don't  yon  see?  But 
if  he  don't  do,,  some  other  mans  would ; 
80  tere  it  is,  don't  you  see  ?  And  tere 
is  money  in  it,  you  sec."  Poor  Ka- 
trina had  tried  in  vain  to  shelter  her- 
self and  appease  her  conscience  by  this 
old  sophistry.  Her  pride  and  self-re- 
spect still  so  revolted  at  the  trade  that 
she  wonld  not  go  to  the  place  to  stay. 
<<He  not  get  me  to  go  tere.  fie  not 
want  me,  either.  I  wonld  not  work  in 
such  a  place." 

But  she  had  no  scruples  about  en- 
deavoring to  engage  A^^"<^  as  a  waiter- 
girl  for  the  place. 

'*  She  will  be  by  my  husband  and 
me,'*  she  said,  "and  it  is  always  shut 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  my  hns- 
band  is  very  strict  man.  He  will  have 
all  right.  She  can  have  all  her  times 
after  dat ;  and  here  she  have  only  four 
dollars  a  mout,  and  my  hiisl)and  gives 
more  tan  dat.  And  I  shall  teach  to  her 
English ;  I  gives  her  one  hour  every 
day.  Dat  is  great  for  her,  for  she  vill 
go  to  America  next  year.  If  she  can 
English  speak,  she  get  twice  the  money 
in  America.  Oh,  ven  I  go  to  America, 
I  did  not  know  de  name  of  one  ting ; 
and  every  night  I  cry  and  cry  ;  I  tink 
I  never  !•  arn  ;  but  dat  Irish  lady  I  live 
by,  she  vas  so  kind  to  ine  as  my  own 
mother.  Oh,  I  like  Irish  peoples ;  the 
Irish  and  the  Americans,  dey  are  what 


I  like  best.  I  don't  like  de  English ; 
and  Chermans,  I  don't  like  dem  :  dey 
vill  take  all  out  of  your  pocket.  She  ii 
intended  ;  *  and  dat  is  good.  When  one 
are  intended  one  must  be  careful ;  and 
if  he  is  one  you  love,  ten  yon  don't 
Tant  to  do  anytiog  else ;  and  her  sweet- 
heart is  a  nice  yonng  fellow,  fle  is  in 
the  engyne  in  a  &unburg  boat  She 
has  been  speaking  by  me  about  him." 

The  dampskib  Jupiter  is  a  roller.  It 
is  a  marvel  how  anything  not  a  log  can 
roll  at  such  a  rate.  The  state-room 
berths  being  built  across  instead  of 
lengthwise,  the  result  is  a  perpetaal 
tossing  of  heads  rersns  feet.  As  Ear 
trina  expressively  put  it,  '*  It  is  first  te 
head,  and  den  te  feets  up.  Dat  is  te 
worstest,    Dat  makes  te  difference." 

Ill,  helpless,  almost  as  tight  we<iged 
in  as  a  ktiife-blade  shut  in  its  handif.  I 
lay  iii  my  trough  a  day  and  a  night. 
The  swinging  portJioIe  through  whkh 
I  feebly  looked  made  a  series  of  eTw> 
changbg  vignettes  of  the  bits  of  water, 
sky,  land,  it  showed :  mos»Knx)wned  hil- 
locks of  stone ;  now  and  then  a  red  roof, 
or  a  sloop  8cud<liug  by.    The  shore  of 
Norway  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  land,  rook, 
and  water,  broken  up.    To  call  it  shore 
at  all  seems  half  a  misnomer.    1  have 
never  heard  of  a  census  of  the  iilands 
on  the  Norway  coast,  but  it  wonld  be  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  know  if  It 
needs  the  decimals  of  millions  to  reckon 
them.    This  would  not  be  hard  to  be 
believed  by  one  who  has  sailed  two  day* 
and  two  nights  in  their  labyrinths.  They 
are  a  more  distinctive  feature  in  the 
beauty  of  Norway's  seaward  face  than 
eyen  her  majestle  mountain  ranges. 
They  have  as  much  and  as  changing 
beauty  of  color  as  those,  mod,  added  to 
the  subtle  and  exhaustless  beauty  of 
changing  color,  they  have  the  still  sub- 
tler charm  of  that  mysterious  combina- 
tion of  re>t  and  restle?stie>s,  »iillites* 
and  motion,  solidity  and  evanescence, 
which  is  the  dower  of  all  islands,  and 
1  PitniHwil 
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mott  of  all  of  the  islands  of  oater  seas.  Glider  an  atemal  earse.   At  tlie  months 

£ven  more  than  from  the  stern  solemnjr  of  the  great  fjords  they  seem  sometimes 

ty  of  their  monntain-walled  fjords  mnst  to  have  fallen  back  and  into  line,  as  if 

the  >»<>rwegians  have  drawn  their  an-  to  do  honor  to  whomever  might  come 

rieriL  inspirations,  I  imagine,  from  the  sailing  in.    They  must   havt;  greatly 

wooiiig,  batliing,  luring,  forbidding,  lock-  hel|H'd  the  splendor  of  the  processions 

Id^  aud  unlocking,  and  uever-revealiug  of  vikiug  ships,  a  thousand  years  ago,  iu 

▼i«tasy  channels,  gates,  and  harriers  of  the  days  when  a  viking  thought  notlK 

their  inlands.  They  are  round  and  soft  ing  of  setting  smI  for  the  Sooth  or  the 

and  moasy  as  hillocks  of  sphagnum  in  East  with  six  or  seven  hundred  ships  in 

n  ^reen  marsh.    You  may  sink  above  his  fleet.   If  their  birch-trees  were  as 

year  ankles  in  the  moist,  deliciotts  verd-  plumy  then  as  now,  there  was  nothing 

lire,  which  looks  from  the  sea  like  a  finer  than  they  in  all  that  a  viking 

mere  mantle  lightly  flung  over  the  rock,  adorned  his  sliips  with,  not  even  the  gilt 

Or  tlK  V  are  hare  ami  gray  and  unbroken,  dragons  at  the  prow. 

SLa  ii  couti^d  iu  mail  of  stone  ;  aud  you  Before  the  close  of  the  second  day  of 

might  dutch  In  vain  for  so  much  as  the  our  voyage,  the  six  passengers  in  the 

help  of  a  crevice  or  a  shrulH  if  yon  were  ladies' cabin  had  reached  the  end  of  their 

cast  on  their  sides.   Some  lie  level  and  journey  and  left  the  boat.   By  way  of 

low,  with  oases  of  vivide^^t  greeo  in  their  atonement  for  his  first  scheming  to  rob 

hollows  ;  these  lift  and  loom  in  the  noon  me  of  my  state-room,  the  captain  now 

or  the  twilight,  with  a  mirage  which  magnanimously  offered  to  nie  the  whole 

tlie  desert  cannot  0(itd<>.    Some  rise  up  of  the  ladies'  cai)in.  for  whieli  he  had  no 

in  precipices  of  sudden  wall,  countless  farther  uue.    How  gladly  1  accepted  it  I 

Gibraltars,  which  no  mortal  power  can  How  gleefully  I  watched  my  broad  bed 

acale,  and  only  wild  creatures  with  tire-  bebg  made  on  a  sofa,  lengthwise  the 

kes  wings  can  approach.  They  are  rolling  Jupiter  1  IIow  pleased  was  Ka- 

laahed  by  foaming  waves*  and  the  ech-  trinai  how  cheery  the  beautiful  stewaid- 

oes  peal  like  laughter  among  them;  the  ess. 

title  brings  them  all  it  has  ;  the  morn-  "Good -night!   Good -night!  Sleep 

ing  e-ua  lights  them  up,  top  after  to}),  well !  Sleep  well  1  "  they  both  said  as 

like  beacons  of  its  way  out  to  sea,  and  they  left  me. 

leaves  them  again  at  uight,  lingeringly,  "  Now  it  will  be  different ;  not  te 
one  by  one ;  changing  them  often  into  head  and  feets  any  more.  De  eder  way 
the  semblance  of  jewels  by  the  hist  red  is  bestest,"  added  Katrine,  as  she  lurched 
rays  of  its  sinking  light  They  seem,  out  of  the  room, 
as  you  sail  swiftly  among  them,  to  be  IIow  triumphantly  I  locked  the  door  I 
sailing  too,  a  flotilla  of  glittering  king-  How  well  I  slept  I  All  of  which  would 
donis  ;  your  escort,  your  convoy  ;  shift-  be  of  no  consequence  here,  except  that 
ing  U)  right,  to  left,  in  gorgeous  parade  it  makes  such  a  background  for  what 
of  skillful  display,  as  for  a  pageant,  followed.  Out  of  a  sleep  souikI  as  only 
When  you  anchor,  they  too  are  of  a  the  sleep  of  one  worn  out  by  seasickness 
sodden  at  rest ;  solid,  substantial  land  can  be,  I  was  roused  by  a  dash  of  water 
again,  wooing  you  to  take  possession,  in  my  face.  Too  bewildered  at  first  to 
There  are  myriads  of  them  still  un-  understand  what  had  happened,  I  sat 
known,  untrodden,  and  sure  to  remain  up  in  bed  quickly,  and  thereby  brought 
so  forever,  no  matter  how  long  the  my  face  considerably  nearer  the  port- 
world  may  last ;  as  sure  as  if  the  old  hoh-,  directly  above  my  pillow,  just  in 
sjR-Iia  were  true,  and  the  goils  had  made  time  to  receive  another  full  da>h  of 
them  invincible  by  a  charm,  or  lonely  water  in  my  very  teeth  i  and  water  by 
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no  means  deaiii  either,  as  I  instantlj  to  Katrina,  who  soon  appetred,  lAfh  n 

perceived.    The  sitoation  explained  it-  look  half  sjmpitbyt  half  MUnseoienti  on 

Belf.    TIh-  port-hole  had  uot  been  shut  her  face. 

tight ;  the  deck^  were  being  washed.        '*  Now.  dat  is  great  tinfrs."  she  said. 

Swash,  Hwash,  it  came,  with  frightful  giving  the  iiiuoccut  port-hole  another 

dexterity,  aimed  it  wouM  seem  at  that  hard  twist  at  the  handle.   **  I  tbk  you 

▼ery  poii<hole,  and  nowhere.  eltOi   I  tUI  be  glad  yen  yon  oomea  to  Cliiia< 

sprang  up,  seized  tin  liandle  of  the  port-  tiania.    Dev  say  it  Till  be  tere  at  ten, 

hole  window,  an<l  tried  to  tighten  it.  In  bat  I  tink  it  is  only  shtories." 
mv  ignorance  and  fi  iirhf  I  turned  it  the        It  was  not.    Alrcadv  we  wore  well 

wrong  way  ;  in  poured  the  dirty  water,  up  in  tlie  siuDotlnu  ss  and  shelter  of  the 

There  fctood  J,  clapping  the  window  to  beautiful  ChriBtiauia  Fjord,  —  a  great 

with  all  my  might,  btft  ntterij  nnable  bay,  which  b  in      l)eginuing  likeaaen 

either  to  fasten  it  or  to  hold  it  tight  looldng  southward  into  an  ocean ;  then 

enough  to  keep  oot  the  water.   CSalling  reaches  np  northward,  ooonting  its  miles 

for  help  was  useless,  even  if  my  voice  by  scores,  shooting  its  shining  inleta  to 

could  have  been  heard  alwve  the  noise  riglit  and  left,  narrowing  and  yielding 

of  the  boat;  the  door  of  my  c.ihin  was  itself  more  and  more  to  the  embrace  of 

locked.    Swash,  swash,  in  it  came,  more  the  land,  till,  suddenly,  headed  off  by  a 

and  more,  and  dirtier  and  dirtier ;  trick-  knot  of  hills,  it  turns  anmnd,  and  as  if 

ling  down  the  back  of  the  red  velTet  seeking  the  outer  sea  It  has  left  behind 

sofa,  drenching  my  pillows  and  sheets,  runs  dne  sooth  for  miles,  making  the 

and  spattering  me.    One  of  the  few  peninsula  of  Nesodden.   On  this  penin- 

things  one  never  cea.ses  being  astonished  sula  is  the  little  town  of  Drobak,  where 

at  in  this  world  is  tlie  length  a  minnte  thirty  tlnni-aiiil  j>(>un<h'  worth  of  ice  i> 

can  seem  when  one  is  uii'"<imfoi  t;tl»If.   It  .stored  every  winter,  to  be  sold  in  Lou- 

oouldn't  have  been  many  minutes,  but  it  don  as  "  Wenham  Lake  ice."    This  ice 

seemed  an  hoar,  before  I  had  snooeeded  was  in  summer  the  water  of  oonntleaa 

in  partially  fastening  that  port4iole,  un-  little  lakes.  Tlie  region  round  about 

locking  that  cabin  door,  and  bringing  the  Christiania  Fjord  is  set  full  of  them, 

Anna  to  the  rescue.  Before  slie  arrived  lily-grown  and  fir-shaded.    Once  thej 

the  dirty  swashes  had  left  the  first  j>ort-  freeze  over,  they  are  marked  for  the-ir 

hob'  and  gone  to  the  second,  which,  destiny  ;  the  snow  is  kept  from  them  ; 

liiekily.  hud  been  fastened  tight,  and  all  if  the  surface  be  too  much  roughened  it 

danger  was  over.    But  if  I  had  been  is  planed  ;  then  it  is  lined  off  into  great 

afloat  and  in  danger  of  drowning,  her  squares,  cut  out  by  an  ice-plow,  pried  ap 

sympathy  could  not  hare  been  greater,  by  wedges,  loaded  on  carta,  and  carried 
She  came  running,  her  feet  bare  —  very    to  the  ice-houses.    There  It  ii  packed 
white  they  w^ere,  too,  and  rosy  pink  on    into  solid  bulk,  with  layers  of  sawdu?;t 
the  outside  edges,  like  a  baby's,  I  noticed,    between  to  jjrevent  the  blocks  from 
—  and  her  gown  but  partly  on.    It  was    freezing  together  again.    We  shall  u<e 
ouly  half  past  four,  and  she  had  been,    thousands  of  pounds  of  this  ice  uur> 
no  doubt,  as  sound  asleep  as  L  THth   selves  next  year.  The  Christiai^  ice 
oomic  pantomime  <A  distress,  and  re-   merchants  have  chuckled  at  the  reports 
peated  exclamations  of   Poor  lady,  poor    of  the  midsummer  of  1880  in  the  United 
lady !"  which  phrase  I  already  knew  by  States. 

heart,  sbo  gathei  ed  up  the  wet  bed,  The  fjord  was  so  gla<;sy  smooth,  as  we 
made  me  anotlier  in  a  dry  corner,  and  sailed  up.  that  even  the  Juj>iter  could 
then  vanished;  and  1  heard  her  telling  not  roll,  but  glided  ;  and  seemed,  to  irv 
the  tale  of  my  disaster,  in  exdted  tonei^   to  hush  its  janing  sounds,  as  if  holding 
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Hi  IvMlhi  with  Moae  of  the  sbuM  it 
w  to  distarb  such  samiy  ailflooo.  Tho 
Bhores  on  either  hand  were  derUy  wood- 
ed; here  and  there  a  country-seat  on 
h^er  ground,  with  a  fjay  flag  floating 
Ott  No  Norwegian  hou^e  is  complete 
without  its  flag  staff.  On  Sundays,  ou 
all  hoiidaya,  on  the  birthdays  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  £uaily,  end  on  ell  days  when 
fMtte  are  expected  at  the  home,  the 
hg  is  mil  ap.  Tlus  pretty  oostom  gives 
a  festal  air  to  all  places ;  since  one  can 
never  walk  far  without  coming  on  a 
huQse  that  keeps  either  a  birthday  or  a 
{oe&t-day. 

There  seemed  almost  a  mirage  on  the 
vcBiem  shore  of  the  bay.  The  captain, 
Mtieny  this,  called  my  attention  to  it, 
sod  said  it  was  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
Norway  fjords,  but  it  was  always  on 
the  head."  In  reply  to  my  pusxled 
I' ok.  he  went  on  to  say,  by  way  of 
making  it  perfectly  clear,  that  "  the 
mountains  .••tood  always  on  their  heads  ;  ** 
Uttt  is,  their  heads  down  to  the  heads 
tf  the  other  mouutaius."  He  then 
ipoke  of  the  sttmnge  looming  of  the 
mcr4ine  often  seen  in  Holland,  idiere 
be  bad  traveled;  but  where,  he  said,  be 
never  wished  to  go  again,  they  were 
"  such  dirty  people."  Tiiis  accusation 
brought  against  the  Dutch  was  indeed 
lUrthng.  1  exclaimed  in  surprise,  saying 
UuU  the  world  gave  the  Dutch  credit 
for  being  the  cleanliest  of  people.  Yes, 
he  sud,  they  did  scmb ;  it  was  to  be 
sdmitted  that  they  kept  their  hoosce 
dean  ;  "  but  they  do  put  the  ^itkin  on 
the  table  when  they  eat." 

"Spitkin,"  cri.  iri.  What  is  that? 
You  di»  Hot  mean  spittoon,  surt-ly  ?  " 

Ye>,  yes,  that  is  it  ;  the  spitkin  in 
which  to  spit.  It  b  high,  like  what  we 
keep  to  put  flowers  in, — so  high,"  hold- 
ing bis  hand  about  twelve  inches  ^m 
the  table ;  made  jnst  like  what  we 
pot  lor  flowers ;  and  they  pot  it  always 
on  the  table,  when  they  are  eating.  I 
have  myself  seen  it.  And  they  do  eat 
ud  spit,  and  eat  and  spit,  ugh  1 "  and 


the  captain  shook  himself  with  a  great 
shudder,  as  well  he  mig^t,  at  the  recol- 
lection.   I  do  never      to  see  Holland 

again." 

I  took  the  opportunity  then  to  praise 
the  Norwegian  "  spitkiu,"  which  is  a 
most  ingenious  device  ;  and  not  only  in* 
gejaious,  but  wholesome  and  cleanly.  It 
is  an  open  brass  pan,  some  four  inches 
in  depth,  filled  with  broken  twigs  of 
green  juniper.  These  are  put  in  f^esh 
and  dean  every  day,—* an  invention,  no 
doubt,  of  poverty,  in  the  first  place ;  for 
the  Norwegian  has  been  hard  pressed 
for  centuries,  and  has  learned  to  set  his 
fragrant  juniper  and  tir  boughs  to  all 
manner  of  uses  unknown  in  other  conn- 
tries  :  for  mstance,  spreading  them  down 
for  outside  doonnat^  in  oonntry  honscs, 
another  pretty  and  cleanly  custom.  But 
the  juniper-filled  "spitkiu"  is  the  tri- 
umph of  them  all,  and  he  would  be  a 
benefactor  who  would  intnMluri^  its  civ- 
ilization into  all  countries.  The  captain 
seemed  plea.>ed  with  my  commendation, 
and  said  hesitatingly,  — 

There  is  a  tale,  that  They  do  say, 
— excuse  me,**  bowing  apologetically,  — 
**  they  do  say  that  it  is  in  America  spit- 
ted OTerywhere  ;  and  that  an  American 
who  was  in  Norway  did  see  the  spitkin 
on  the  stove,  but  did  not  know  it  was 
spitkin." 

This  part  of  the  story  I  could  most 
easily  credit,  having  myself  looked  won- 
deringly  for  several  days  at  the  pretty 
little  oval  brass  pan,  filled  with  juniper 
twigs,  standing  on  the  hearth  of  the 
turret-like  stove  in  my  Bergen  bedroom, 
and  having  finally  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  juniper  twigs  must  be  kept 
there  for  kindlings. 

"  So  he  did  spit  everywhere  on  the 
stove  i  it  was  all  around  spitted.  And 
when  the  servant  came  in  he  said, '  Take 
away  that  thing  with  green  stuff;  I  want 
to  spit  in  that  place.'  " 

The  captain  told  this  story  with  much 
hesitancy  of  manner  and  repeated  "  ex- 
cuse me's,"  but  be  was  reassured  by  my 
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hearty  langhler,  and  toy  oonleidoii  that 
my  own  ignorance  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  jiinip<>r  spitkin  had  been  quite  eqnml 

to  iiiv  cniiiitrymaii's. 

Cliristiuiiia  looks  well,  as  one  ap- 
prouches  it  by  water ;  it  is  snugged  in 
on  the  lower  half  of  ao  amphitheatre  of 
high  wooded  hills,  which  open  as  thej 
recede,  showing  ravines,  and  soggesting 
countless  delightful  ways  up  and  out 
iiiJo  the  country.  ISIunv  shi|>s  lio  in 
the  harbor;  nri  eithi-r  hainl  arc  wooded 
peuiusulaa  and  islands;  and  everywhere 
are  to  be  seen  light  or  bright-colored 
eonntiy-honses.  The  first  expression  of 
the  city  itself,  as  one  enters  it,  is  disap- 
pointingly modern,  if  one  has  his  head 
full  of  HarahN  :uid  Ohifs.  and  expects 
to  see  some  traces  of  the  old  <  )sIoe. 
The  Chri>*tiania  of  to^lay  is  new,  as  new- 
ness is  reckoued  iu  Norway,  for  it  dates 
back  only  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centoty;  but  it  is  as  diaracteristically 
Norwegian  as  if  it  were  older,  —  a  pleas- 
anter  place  to  st:iy  in  than  Bergen,  and 
a  mneh  better  starting  point  for  Norway 
travel. 

A  cautious  p^ie^t, 
When  be  conie!<  to  hit  hOild, 

Speaketh  but  little ; 
With  his  e*r»  he  Ii!>teiieth, 
With  his  eye«  be  l(K>k<  tli : 

Thui  the  wise  lesnuUi." 

an  old  Norwe<:i:»n  sonsr  eayfl. 

"When  walkiuiT  through  the  labyrinths 
of  the  Vieforia  lb»tel  in  Cliristiania,  and 
listening  with  my  ears,  I  heard  dripping 
and  plashing  water,  and  when,  looking 
with  my  eyes,  I  saw  long  dark  corridors, 
damp  court  yards,  and  roonT*  on  which 
no  stm  ever  ha«l  sli"tit\  I  spdke  little,  but 
forthwith  drove  away  in  search  of  airier, 
sunni«  r,  drier  quarters.  There  were 
many  ujysterious  inside  balconies  of 
beautiful  gay  flowers  at  the  Victoria, 
but  they  did  not  redeem  it. 

**I  tink  dat  place  is  like  a  prison 
more  tan  it  is  like  a  hdtle,"  said  Ka- 
trina, as  we  drove  away  ;  in  which  she 
was  ijiiite  right.  "  I  don't  see  vhy  tey 
need  make  a  hotle  like  dat ;  nobody 


▼ould  stay  in  prison  I "   At  the  Hotel 

Scandinavia,  a  Wg  room  with  six  sides 
and  five  windows  pleased  her  better. 
"  Dis  is  vat  you  like,"  she  said;  "  here 
tere  is  light.** 

Light  1    If  there  liad  only  been  dark* 
ness!  In  the  Norway  summer,  one  comee 
actually  to  yearn  for  a  little  Christian 
darkness  to  go  to  bed  by :  much  as  he 
may  crave  a  stronger  sun  by  day,  to 
keep  him  warm,  he  would  like  to  have  a 
rea>'»iial»Ie  night  time  for  sic.  ping.  At 
firot  there  is  a  stimulus,  and  a  weird 
sort  of  triumphant  sense  of  outwitting 
nature,  in  finding  one's  self  able  to  read 
or  to  write  by  the  sun's  light  till  nearly 
midnigfat  of  the  clock.    But  presentlj 
it  becomes  Hear  that  the  outwitting  is 
on  the  other  side.     What  avails  it  that 
there  is  light  enough  lor  one  to  write 
by  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  if  he  is  tired 
out,  does  not  want  to  write,  and  longs 
for  nothing  but  to  go  to  sleep?   If  it 
were  dark,  and  he  longed  to  write,  noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  light  can- 
dles and  write  all  night,  if  he  chose  and 
could  pay  for  his  candles.    But  neither 
money  nor  ingenuity  can  compass  for 
him  a  normal  daritneia  to  sleep  in.  The 
Norwegian  house  is  one  half  window  : 
in  their  long  winters  they  need  all  the 
sun  they  can  get ;  not  an  out<ide  blind, 
not  an  inside  shutter,  not  a  dark  .««hade, 
to  be  seen  ;  streaming,  flooding,  radiat- 
ing in  and  round  about  the  rooms,  comes 
the  light,  welcome  or  unwelcome,  early 
andhite.  And  to  the  words  early  **  and 
''late"  there  are  in  a  Norway  summ^ 
new  meanings :  the  early  light  of 
summer  morning  sets  in  alvout  half  y^^-'^t 
two  ;  the  late  light  of  the  summer  even- 
ing  fades  into  a  luminous  twilight  al>c»ut 
eleven.    Enjoyment  of  this  species  of 
perpetual  day  soon  comet  to  an  ^imSL 
After  the  traveler  has  written  hom«  to 
ererybody  once  by  broad  daylig^bl 
ten  o'clock, the  fun  of  the  thing  is  overs 
normal  sleepiness  begins  to  hunt^er  for 
its  rights,  and  dissatisfaction  taktjs  the 
place  of  wondering  amusement.  ITiua 
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iiMadalaeUoo  nadies  its  eUmaz ins  few 

dKjrs  ;  then,  if  he  ia  wise,  the  travdar 
provides  hiw*— H  with  several  pieces  of 
dark  gre^n  cambric,  which  he  pins  up 
at  his  windows  at  bed-time,  thereby 
nsaking  it  possible  to  get  seven  or  eight 
liuurs'  rebt  for  his  tired  eyes.  But  the 
greon  eambricwiU  noi  shot  out  sounds ; 
•■d  he  is  luekj  if  he  is  not  kept  awake 
until  one  or  two  o^dock  every  night  by 
the  anceasing  tread  and  loud  chatter 
ol  the  cheerful  Norwegians,  who  have 
been  forced  to  form  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  half  their  night-time,  to  get  in  the 
course  oi  a  year  their  full  quota  of  day- 
time. 

« I  tiuk  Kiug  Ring  lired  not  far  from 
fis  plaee^"  said  Katrina,  stretdiing  her 
head  out  of  first  one  and  then  another 
<rf  die  five  windows,  and  looking  up  and 

down  the  busy  streets ;  not  in  Chris- 
tiania.  but  I  tink  not  very  far  away. 
Did  ever  you  hear  of  King  King  ?  Oh, 
dat  is  our  best  story  in  ail  Norway,— 
te  saga  of  King  Ring  I " 

"  Cannot  yon  tell  it  to  me^  Katrina  ?  ** 
nid  I,  trying  to  speak  as  if  I  had  never 
heard  of  King  Ring. 

'^Vell,  King  Ring,  he  loved  Inge- 
borg.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. My  father,  you  see,  —  not  my  right 
father,  but  my  father  the  hatter ;  he 
whose  little  home  I  showed  you  in  Ber- 
geu, — he  used  to  take  hooks  ont,  vera 
JOB  pay  80  moob  for  one  week,  yon  see; 
and  I  only  get  half  an  boor,  may  be,  or 
few  minutes,  but  I  steal  de  book,  and 
read  all  vat  I  can.  I  vasonly  little  den  : 
oh,  it  is  years  ago.  But  it  is  our  best 
story  in  all  Norway.  Ingeborgwas  beau- 
ty, you  see,  and  all  in  te  kings  families 
vat  vanted  her :  many  gheutlemens,  and 
Bing,  be  killed  three  or  four,  I  tink ; 
and  den  after  he  kflled  dem  three  or 
lour,  den  he  lost  her,  after  all,  don't  yon 
see  ;  and  tat  was  te  fun  of  it." 

^*  But  I  don't  think  that  was  funny  at 
all,  Katrina,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  believe 
Jblaiig  Ring  thought  it  so." 

**  No,  I  dou'i  tiuk,  either ;  but  den, 


yon  see,  he  had  aQ  killed  for 

and  den  he  lost  her  himself.  I  tank  it 
was  on  the  ice  :  it  broke.  A  stranger 
told  dem  not  to  take  the  ice  ;  but  King 
Ring,  he  would  go.  I  tink  dat  was  te 
way  it  was." 

It  was  plain  that  Katrina's  reminis- 
oenoes  of  her  stolen  ehUdish  readings  of 
the  Frithiof  s  Sagft  were  ineorreet  as 
well  as  fragmentary,  but  her  eager  en- 
thusiasm over  it  was  delidous.  Her  face 
kindled,  as  she  repeated,  **  Oh,  it  is  our 
best  story  in  all  Norway  !  "  and  when 
I  told  her  that  the  next  day  she  should 
go  to  a  circulating  library  and  get  a  copy 
of  the  book,  and  read  it  to  me,  her  eyes 
actually  lladied  with  pleasure. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  set  off. 
A  mmdescript  roving  commission  she 
bore :  a  copy  of  the  Frithiofs  Saga 
in  Norwegian,  [how  guiltily  I  feared 
she  might  stumble  upon  it  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation !]  and  anything  in  the 
way  of  fruit  or  vegetables."  These 
were  her  instructions.  It  was  an  hour 
before  she  came  back,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, sure  of  her  success  and  of  my  sat* 
isfaction.  She  hurst  into  the  room, 
brandishing  in  one  hand  two  turnips 
and  a  carrot  ;  in  the  other  she  hugged 
up  in  Iront  of  her  a  newspaper,  burst- 
ing and  red-stained,  full  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries ;  under  her  left  arm,  held  very 
tight,  a  little  old  copy  of  the  Frithiofs 
Saga.  Breathless,  she  drof^ted  the  lasp- 
berries  down,  newspaper  and  all,  in  a 
rolling  pile  on  the  table,  exclaiming,  I 
tink  I  shall  not  get  tese  home,  after  I 
get  te  Oilers  in  my  oder  hand  !  Are  tese 
what  you  like  ? "  holding  the  turnips 
and  carrot  close  up  to  my  face.  ^'  I  vaa 
asking  for  oranges,"  she  oontinned,  but 
it  is  one  month  ago  since  they  leaved 
Christiank." 

"What!"  I  ezdaimed. 

"  One  mont  ago  since  dey  were  to  see 
in  Christiania,"  she  repeated,  impatient- 
ly. "  It  is  not  niont  since  I  vas  eating 
dem  in  Bergen.  I  tought  in  agreat  place 
like  Christiania  dere  would  be  more  tings 
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as  in  Bergea ;  but  it  is  all  thtonet,  yoa 

How  w«n  I  came  to  know  the  look  of 
dMt  little  ragged  old  copy  ni  tha  gmnd 
9i0ft»  tad  of  Katrimir'a  Uo^  m  alie  bent 

puzzling  over  it,  every  now  and  then 
bursting  out  witli  some  ejaculated  bit 
o£  translation,  beginning  always  with, 
*'  Veil,  you  see  !  "  I  kept  her  hard  at 
work  it,  reading  it  to  me,  while  I 
lingered  over  my  lonely  bteeiriMfa  end 
diuien,  or  wUle  ive  Mt  luular  hmgnmt 
fir-trees  on  country  hills.  Wlierever  we 
went,  the  little  old  book  and  KatriDa'a 
Norwegian  and  English  DicUoaery, 
older  still,  went  with  us. 

Her  English,  always  incalculably 
wrong  nod  right,  in  stnrtling  altemtp 
laoMf  became  n  tlMoiead  times  droUer 
when  she  set  herself  to  deliberate  ren- 
derings of  the  lines  of  the  S^gi^  She 
went  often,  in  one  bound,  in  a  single 
stanza,  from  the  extreme  of  nonsense 
to  the  climax  of  poetical  beauty  of 
phrase ;  her  pronunciation,  always  as  un- 
expected and  irregular  aa  Imr  eoutra^ 
tkm  of  phraaet,  grew  lem  and  kte 
correct,  as  she  grew  excited  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  tale.  The  troublesome  th 
sound,  which  in  ordinary  conversation 
she  managed  to  enunciate  in  perhaps 
one  time  out  of  ten,  diiiappeared  entire- 
ly from  her  poetry ;  and  in  place  of  il^ 
came  die  most  refiesliing  fa  and  iTs. 
The  worse  her  pronunciation  and  the 
more  broken  her  English,  the  better  I 
liked  it  and  the  more  poetical  was  the 
translation.  Many  men  have  tried  their 
hand  at  translation  of  the  Frithiof's 
Sago,  but  I  have  read  none  which  gave 
me  so  moch  pleasare  as  I  had  from 
hearing  Eatriaa's ;  neither  do  I  believe 
that  any  poet  has  studied  and  rewrit- 
ten it,  however  cultured  he  might  be, 
with  more  enthu.siasm  and  delight  than 
tills  xsorwegion  girl  of  the  people,  to 
whom  many  of  the  mythological  alln- 
•iona  were  aa  wnintelUgiMe  as  11  they 
had  been  written  in  Sanskrit.  She  had 
a  conveaient  way  of  disposing  of  tliose 


[September, 

when  she  came  to  such  as  she  did  not 
understand :  Dat 's  some  o'  dem  old 
gods,  you  see,  —  dem  gods  vat  dey  used 
towofshqk"  It  was  evident  from  many 
of  Katrine's  terms  of  expression,  and 
from  her  peculiar  delight  in  the  most 
poetical  lines  aud  thoughts  in  the  Saga, 
that  she  herself  was  of  a  highly  poet- 
icjil  temperament.  I  was  more  and  more 
impressed  by  this,  aud  begun  at  last  to 
mttval  at  the  finensss  of  hm  apprecia- 
tioos.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  her 
taming  the  tables  suddenly  upon  me,  as 
she  did,  one  day,  after  I  had  helped  her 
to  a  few  phrases  in  a  stanza  over  which 
she  had  come  to  a  halt  in  ditliculties. 

"  As  sure  '&  1  m  aiiv, '  she  exclaimed, 
**  I  believe  yon  're  a  poet  yoor  own  sdf, 
tool"  While  I  was  considering whnft 
reply  to  make  to  this  charge,  she  wen* 
on :  Dat 's  what  toy  call  me  in  niy 
own  country.  I  can  make  songs.  I 
m:ike  a  many :  all  te  birttlays  and  all 
te  extra  days  in  our  family,  all  como  to 
me  and  say,  *  Now,  Katrina,  yon  hae 
to  malco  songi'  D&f  tink  I  em  make 
Booginone  minnte  for  alll  [What* 
IdpsMp  is  there,  all  the  world  over,  in 
some  sort"?  of  misery.]  Ven  I  've  went 
to  America,  I  made  a  nice  song."  she 
adde<L    "  I  vould  like  you  to  see.^ 

"  Indeed,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
sea  it,  Katrinn,"  I  replied.  <<Havaya« 
it  hen?" 

"  I  got  it  in  my  head,  here,"  she  said, 
laughing,  tapping  her  broad  forehcadL 
"  I  keeps  it  in  my  head." 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  coald 
persuade  her  to  give  it  to  me.  She  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  she  conld  not  tnm^ 
fate  it. 

"  Surely,  Katrina,"  I  said,  «ifc  cannot 
be  harder  than  the  Frithiofs  Sog|a»  of 
which  you  have  read  me  so  much.** 

"  Dat  is  very  different,"  was  all  1 
could  extract  from  her.    I  think  tixstX 
shelalt  a  certain  pride  in  nei  having^  ber 
own  etaasas  fsil  of  true  appreoimtiiMm 
owing  to  their  being  put  in  brdMn  fin^ 
lish.  At  iut,  howofw,  I  got  iL  She 
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MkeeB  baid  alworit  swiwlefortnogn 
ia  fcw  rooo^  with  bar  diotjoowy  imI 
jmmL  Iml  aftaraoun  aha  cma  to 
m  holding  Mfcral  sheets  of  mach- 
acnbbled  brown  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
sail  sihyly,  "  Now  I  can  read  it."  I 
wrote  it  dowq  as  she  read  it,  only  in 
ooe  or  two  instatices  helping  her  with  a 
vord,  aud  here  it  is : 

SQBTG  OH  MT  DEPARTURE  FROM  BEBOBV 
FOR  AMERICA. 

Thr  time  of  departure  is  near, 

And  I  am  no  more  in  my  hutne; 
Bat  God,  be  thou  my  (protector. 

I  don't  know  how  it  willgO, 
Out  on  the  big  ocean. 

From  my  father  and  mother  ; 
I  don't  know  for  sure  where  at  1a<*t 

My  dmUiuf-flac*  will  b«  on  the  earth. 

Mf  thanks  to  all  my  dear, 
To  my  foster  father  aud  mother; 

h  the  ahum  land,  tm  well  ae  the  aor, 
Tour  word  ^hall  be  my  guide. 

It  aajr  happen  that  we  never  meet  on  earth. 
Bat  mj  wish  ia  that  God  forever 

It  with  fM  aad  Ueee  yea. 

DoD't  ConPrt;  faring  my  compUiaiali  tm 
To  that  place  where  my  cradle  atOOdf  — 

Tbe  dear  Akrehavnske  waree, 
Wba*  I  lalalj  leok  leave  oL 
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Daa't  amuVf  mj  tether  aad  autinr. 

It  is  to  my  benefit; 
My  be«t  thauka  for  all  the  goodoeM 
Tea  have  heetewed  oa  ma* 

A  last  farewell  to  jrou 

All,  my  dear  fHende; 
May  the  life's  fortiinr,  In  nor,  and  gloiy 

Be  with  yoa  wherever  yon  are. 
I  know  yoQ  are  all  standing 

In  deep  thmi^'hts 

When  Uarald  Haarfager  weighs  anchor, 
And  I  am  awagr  bttm  jea. 

A  wreath  of  memory 
I  will  twine  or  twist  round 

My  ili-ar  native  land, 
And  aa  a  lark  happy  sing 

This  my  well-meaned  song. 
Ch,  that  we  all  may  be 
Wreathed  with  Rlory, 
And  ia  the  laet  carry  onr  wreaths  of  gloiy 
la  heav«a*a  hall. 

Walefaing  my  fiMe  keenly,  aha  laai 
wj  approbetioii  of  her  ample  little  long* 
and,  nodding  her  head  with  letirfaetioBt 

said,  — 

"  Oh,  sometime  you  see  I  ain't  quite 
that  foolish  I  look  to !  I  fjot  big  book 
of  all  my  sonj^s.  Noboily  but  myself 
could  read  duui  papers.  It  all  pulled 
jspt  aad  llTe  aiz  warde  rteadiBg  one  om 
top  ol  Oder." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  HARVARD  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


Thk  preadeat  of  Harmrd  Unirersity 
ii  attataptiBg  to  briog  aboat  aomething 
like  a  tnmsfonaatioa  of  the  Diviai^ 
Sdnal  el  the!  institution,  apoa  princi- 
ptea  whose  enunciation  has  provoked  no 
little  discu<Hsion.  For  the  most  part, 
this  discussion  has  been  uiis\  in{)athetic, 
wliethtir  ou  the  ground  that  ilmse  princi- 
plea  are  not  re<lucible  to  practice,  or  on 
iheft  af  the  objectionable  character  of 
the  iae«lta»  if  tlwy  ahoold  be  ao  redoeed. 
Sam  wbea  the  president's  acbenie  has 
beai  favored,  it  baa  oftaa  beea  oa 
gmmds  which  have  only  more  seriously 
eompfOBMaed  it  in  the  eyeaol  thoae  who 


thus  qoeadoned  the  valae  of  the  resnha 

proposed. 
Bat  it  ia  sahnnttod  that  there  la  a 

point  of  view  from  which  the  propoeed 
plan  of  transfortnation  would  appear  not 
only  a  logical  development  of  the  past 
history  of  this  school,  but  also  a  pro- 
foundly philosophic  interpretation  of 
the  obligations  of  such  an  instituiiou  as 
Harvard  UniTersity  to  the  preieot  aad 
the  cOBiiDg  age. 

The  aathoritiea  of  the  anivenily  have^ 
for  a  half  oeotary  or  more,  insisted  upon 
the  unsectarian  and  undogmatic  char- 
aoter  of  its  Divinity  Sohool»  and  hava 
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therefore  been  iinwflUng  to  have  the 

Dame  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination 
attached  to  it.  It  is  frankly  admitted, 
however,  that  it  has  Iwen,  none  the  less^ 
to  all  practicjil  intents  and  purpose*. 
Unitarian.  In  a  controversial  and  most 
dogmatic  age,  it  has  been  a  diatinctiye 
characteristic  of  this  one  body  of  Chria- 
tians  that,  unlike  all  others,  it  held  dog> 
matic  differences  to  be  of  very  subor- 
dinate importance.  There  has  been  but 
this  one  d«'noniinatinn  whieli  would  not 
Strongly  repudiate  any  uudogmatic  or 
**  onsectarian  "  ministerial  training:  alt 
Other  theological  or  even  ecelesiological 
edncadon  has  been,  as  it  it  atill*  bated 
npon  the  acceptance  of  certain  dogmatic 
and  ercloiastical  premises,  the  polemic 
defence  of  which  was  a  dominant  mo- 
tive in  such  education.  In  such  an  age, 
under  such  conditions,  to  attempt  to 
stand  apart  from  the  dogmatic  itniggle 
in  which  all  denominationt  of  Christiant 
—  save  only  one  —  were  eamettly  en- 
gaged, and  especially  to  attempt  to  ed- 
ucate mini-^ters  upon  the  principles  of 
such  doctrinal  neutrality,  was  of  neces- 
sity, in  the  eyes  of  all  such  denomina- 
tions, to  accept  practical  identification 
with  that  one. 

From  this  identification,  the  other, 
and  notably  the  college  interests  of  tho 
univer.>-ity  have  undoul)te<ily  suffered : 
and  for  this  reason  the  president  and 
fcllow.s  twice  —  in  IS.'i.")  and  in  1S.)8  — 
sought  to  disiembarrass  the  university  of 
tnuts  which  to  terioosly  inTol?ed  it 
Both  efforts  were  muuccessfol ;  and  It 
therefore  remained  only  to  discover 
some  way  of  relieving  the  Divinity 
School  of  its  practically  Unitarian  char- 
acter,—  some  j»rinciples  upon  which 
these  trusts  could  be  so  administered 
that,  instead  of  being  a  sonroe  of  weak- 
Beta,  they  might  become  a  aouce  of  new 
ttrength* 

Although  the  college  wat  itself — 
quoting  from  the  president's  report  — 
*•  orifrinally  established  largely  for  the 
take  of  training  ministers,"  the  Divin- 


ity SdKxd  hat  **  for  tixty  yeart  repre* 

sented  and  maintained"  the  principle 
that  "  the  various  philosophical  theories 
and  religious  beliefs  should  be  studied 
before,  and  not  after,  any  of  them  are 
embraced."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, to  whatever  extent  jthete  varjona 
theoriet  and  belieft  are  made  the  tnb> 
ject  of  prwate  investigation  l>efore  any 
one  tystem  of  belief  or  of  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  is  accepted,  rather  than  oth- 
ers, the  question  of  theological  and  eo 
clesiastical  athliation  is  almost  invari- 
ably determined  prior  to  any  teriovs 
purpote  of  ttodying  for  the  minittiy. 
A  divinity  school,  therefore,  oondneted 
on  the  principle  thus  above  laid  dow]i> 
would  naturally  be  found,  as  it  has  been 
found  in  the  present  case,  practically 
unserviceable  to  the  vast  majority  of 
young  men  who  prepare  for  the  minis- 
try;" to  all,  in  fact,  hot  thote  already 
virtoallj  Identified  with  the  one  ondog* 
matic  denomination  above  referred  Uk 

As  a  school  for  training  ministers, 
then,  it  has  been  impossible  to  divest 
this  Divinity  School  of  a  practically  seo- 
tarian  character :  if,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
retofaitely  relieved,  in  the  interests  of 
the  college,  of  tuch  a  duraetw,  it  wooU 
teem  that  it  mntt  oeate  to  bi^  tave  pti^ 
haps  incidentally,  a  divinity  tchool  at 
all.    Are  there  any  other  theolojncal  or 
ec<lesiological  functions  which  such  & 
department  of  the  university  can  con- 
sistently undertake  to  discharge,  upon 
the  prindplea  ihot  maintained  for  tba 
latt  nzty  yeart? 

During  tbit  period  the  state  <^  Uie 
religions  worid  hat  been  tingnlarly  vm> 
favorable,  even  antagonistic,  not  merely 
to  training  ministers,  but  to  the  nt!«  tn|>t 
to  enter  upon  any  other  stricthj  theolog- 
ical or  ecclesiastical  work,  upon  tliese 
principles.  There  hat  been  no  tpbertt 
in  wldoh  these  prlnci|det  eonld  mnito 
Unitarian  and  Puritan,  Methodist  utd 
Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Church m*ii. 
There  has  been  no  common  gT*oiatid 
upon  which  thoroughly  repreteataulw» 
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MBOiben  of  an/  two  of  these  sjatemi 
eorid  meet  as  saeh.  So  long  as  eadi 
eoeecientkMMly  «kaiiied  to  ezlieiut  the 

Add  of  legitimate  theological  teaehmg 
or  of  eodesiastical  training,  so  long  the 
dlnin^'tive  principles  of  each  were  nat- 
urally hil<l  to  be  inconsistent  with,  if 
Qoi  the  ali^olute  uegatioQ  of,  those  of 
every  other. 

During  the  hitter  part  of  this  period, 
Uhere  Ims  indeed  beeo  far  more  of  per* 
mhaI  oommingling  and  individiial  reli^ 
ions  oo>wor1dng  between  thoie  whose 
eeclesiastkal  affiliations  and  theological 
convictions  renuuned  as  antagonistic  as 
ever.  This  has  no  tlouht  done  much 
lo  relieve  the  ditTereiit  Christian  bodies 
of  the  personal  feeling  which  once  too 
generally  churucLerized  their  relations, 
end  to  to  prepare  for  a  f  atnre  thns  dim- 
ly foreshadowed :  hat  the  real  oonditiont 
were  not  jret  dmnged,  since  sneh  per- 
sona met  and  coijperuted  not  as  repre^ 
wemtaHvee^  but  as  those  who,  for  the  time 
being.  ignore<l  these  controversies. 

But  in  the  more  irenic  era  which  is 
now  apparetitly  coining  to  divide<l  and 
distracted  Christendom,  while  these  dog- 
matic and  ecclesiastical  differences— an- 
tagonisms,  even— stQl  ezbt,  yet,  nev- 
ertheless,  the  explorers  of  Christian 
thought  haTe  reached  at  last  a  loftier 
plateau  r^pk>n,  accessible  from  every 
mde,  in  whose  pure,  bracing  air  all  such 
difference?!  can  be  ooinpan-d,  disrusse<l, 
no  lougt-r  in  the  birugijle  tor  victoiy, 
but  now  in  the  far  nobler  search  for 
txuth,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  held, 
wheresoever  it  may  even  yet  be  hid« 

Upon  this  elevated  ground,  and  npon 
this  alone,  it  is  now  possible  to  conduct 
•  scientific  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  prob- 
lems of  the  age.  It  is  to  this  lofty  re- 
gion  that  the  presjident  of  Harvard  ITiii- 
versity  wishes,  us  it  would  seem,  to  raise 
that  JKvinity  School,  which  on  the  plains 
below  has  failed,  and  most  inevitably 
fHl,  ol  snch  larger  purposes,  and  which, 
as  a  training  school  for  ministers,  hat 


only  embarrassed  the  university  by  the 
pnctietUj  denominational  diaracter 
which  eircomitanoet  have  so  unavoid- 
ably forced  upon  iL   Such  a  scheme 

would  involve  the  transformation  of 
Harvard  Divinity  School  into  something 
of  much  greater  importance,  of  larger 
and  more  far-reaching  scope  thaii  have 
heretofore  been  so  much  as  aimed  at. 

Let  tlie  consideration  of  such  a  pur- 
pose be  approached  from  another  dbreo- 
tion. 

No  chnreh,  ecdestostical  orgsniaation, 

or  sect  exists,  or  can  exist,  —  far  less 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  Christian 
church, —  on  the  basis  of  an  unbiased, 
judicial  search  for  yet  undetermined 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  truth.  The 
pulpit  is  not  available  for  academic 
purposes.  Every  distinct  ecclesiastical 
organisaUon  must  logically  assume  that 
sudi  an  investigation  it  either  nnneeee- 
sary,  or  that  it  has  been  concluded; 
and  that  it  is  npon  results  no  longer  ad- 
mitted to  be  questionable  that  its  dis- 
tinctive existence  is  based.  The  preach- 
er and  the  catechist  have  no  reason  for 
being  but  the  cunviotiou  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  seek  to  inculcate,  the 
dogmas  which  they  teadi,  the  ecclesias- 
tical systems  which  they  defend,  have 
ahready  been  surely  atoertained  to  be 
true. 

Whatever  attitude  any  individual  the- 
olf»ixi;iii  or  ecclesiastic  may  personally 
take  toward  such  questions,  in  his  char- 
acter o£  student,  the  theological  sem- 
inary or  divinity  school  of  any  given 
church  or  sect  must  therefore,  as  meh^ 
take  its  stand  upon  the  principles  and 
dogmas,  the  convictions  and  even  the 
tra<litions,  of  that  body  as  conclusions 
already  reached,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  that  school  to  qualify  its  alumni  to 
preach,  to  <lisseminate,  and  to  defend. 
There  is  no  logical  room  for  even  a  re- 
former toiihin  any  such  body,  save  on 
the  theory  that  such  body  has,  in  pnM> 
tice,  departed  from  its  own  prindplea, 
to  which  he  leeks  to  bring  abont  a  r^ 
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torn.  From  this  sooeinCf  of  ite  oiiar- 
■oter  no  saeh  denominilloDal  seminary 
can  release  itself ;  not  even  the  Divin- 
ity School  of  HarNjird  I'liiversity,  con- 
sifit-nHl  as  j>racti('ally  Unitarian.  In  so 
far  a8  even  a  negative  denominational- 
Ihd  has  been  impreMed  upon  it,  H  miwl 
be  beld  to  aasame  the  nation  at  ywj 
much  tbet  other  denominations  hoM  m 
eetential  truth  and  divine  ordering. 

If,  then,  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
has  beoii  heretofore,  in  despite  of  its 
own  principles,  necesharily  Unitarian, 
in  coQ8e<iUtince  of  its  implie<l  negation 
ni  dogmatic  principles  held  by  all  other 
ChriBtum  sjttemt,  m  elfo  the  theology* 
icel  Bemioaries  of  those  other  systems 
are  equally  confined,  by  the  conditions 
of  their  several  purposea  aa  such,  to  the 
direct  nssrrtion  and  inculcation  of  prin- 
ciples an<l  doctrines  already  accepted  aa 
established. 

Bnt  whatever  the  principles  upon 
which  theological  seminaries  most,  at 
adkoohy  be  conducted,  the  day  '\%  now 
past  when  the  enliirhtened  Christian 
peholar  and  thinker  —  however  strong 
he  may  he  in  his  theological  convictions 
and  staunch  in  his  ecclesiastical  loyalty 
— can  afEect  to  regard  his  own  church 
or  system  as  aeiuaUjf  in  ezelosive  pos- 
session of  the  whole  field  of  Christian 
teaching  or  of  Christian  influenre.  or 
claim  fchat  it  is  such  a  realized  ideal  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice  that  there 
is  no  room  left  for  any  other.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  that  there  are  actually 
Other  organizations  of  Christian  teach- 
ers and  workers  falfllling  important  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  functions  which 
would  otherwise  jro  undischarged,  ac- 
complishing results  whi«'h  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  wdild.  would  place 
every  Christiuu  man,  however  strongly 
partisan,  in  this  dilemma :  — 

Either  (1)  the  actual  life  and  teaob- 
hug  of  his  own  eoelesiastiGal  system  fUls 
short  of  its  principles; 

Or  f2)  those  principles  are  them- 
selves partial  and  deiective. 


[September, 

Bite  el  these  nllenialives  is»  in  the 

case  of  any  given  denominatkm,  speca- 
latively  jiossible  ;  one  or  the  other  is 
certainly  true  of  every  Christian  orgai»- 
ization  in  the  land. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  firU, 
the  ooQ^Dtions  ol  all  earnest  rsligloni 
life  require  of  endi  snob  denowmstion 
severally,  and  more  espedally  of  itn 
philosophic  thinkers,  the  creatioo  of  an 
ecclesiastical  philosophy  of  its  own  dis- 
tinctive belief  and  life. — the  develop- 
ment of  an  (MM-lesia-stical  statesmanship 
of  its  own  distinctive  polity.  This  ia 
iHiat  esidi  sodi  church  or  system  hM 
n  right,  therefore,  to  expect  of  its  «wa 
theoloj,Mi\'il  seminaries. 

But  there  is  another,  and  in  some  r^ 
spects  an  even  greater,  need,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  second  alternative  19 
certainly  true  in  most  cases ;  and  possi- 
bly true  of  any,  and  therefore  of  every, 
one. 

The  preient  state  of  religions  thongto 

not  only  admits,  hut  requires,  a  <Aeo 
logical  philosophy  which  study  and  com- 
bine in  their  scientific  relations  to  each 
other  all  the  various  doctrinal  <'ysteni3 
of  American  Frote8tantism,  to  say  tiie 
least.  The  state  of  eedesiastioal  oetWK 
versy,  the  new  problems  which  l3Ub  pras- 
ent  age  seems  called  npon  to  solves  di^ 
mand  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  eccUsiologt/,  which  !>ha.ll 
take  account  of  all  the  various  types 
of  American  Chri>tianity,  the  ebb  or 
flow  of  each  distinct  form  of  organic  re- 
ligions life  and  energy,  the  mntnal  no- 
tions and  reactions  of  divided  Chriakiatt- 
ity ;  which  shall  eliminate  from  their  us 
era!  experiences  the  lessons  taught,  the 
results  attained,  by  each  ;  and  which 
shall  thus  work  out.  acudemicall v,  the 
principles  of  those  great  ecclesiu^stlcal 
movements  and  convergences  itxuLt  the 
concourse  of  Christhm  ehnrch««  and 
sects,  considered  in  the  aggregmfte* 
working  out  empirically,  on  thiB  IttOmd 
field  of  practical  religkRis  lifa  mnd  m^ 
tion. 
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Svrreylag  Ae  greai  edmogimpliieal 
dhkSiW  of  Gbriftondom,  sach  a  pbiloft- 
ophj  would  note  that  Ghrtttiaoity  is  faj 

MM  races  regarded  as  primarily  n  sys- 
tem o  f  doctrine  addressing  itself  cbicHy 
to  the  intellect,  and  interesting  itnelf 
loiucipally  in  the  inquiry  cunceruiug 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  various 
doctriaat  which  daim  to  be  divine.  It 
would  note  that  by  others  Chriitianity  ia 
aooeptod,  primarily,  as  embodied  in  on 
tnstituh'on,  instinctively  raising,  above 
all  otliers.  the  qnestion,  Where  and 
what  is  the  t  hurrh  of  Christ  ?  "  Yet 
again,  it  would  note  that  otliers  conceiv c 
of  Christianity  rather  as  a  spiritual 
potceTj  working  iu  the  heart  and  thus 
■onlding  the  life  of  nun ;  and  to  these 
the  only  efinrisl  search  is  for  those  in- 
ineneee  which  shall  most  efficadoasly 
awaken  the  affections  and  draw  them 
Qiristward. 

An  exhaustive  ecclesioloiry  should 
therefore  be  oecumenical,  exaininini;  and 
■eekiug  to  interpret  the  mutual  relations, 
iutiueuces,  and  combined  results  of  these 
saemingty  inconsiBte&t,  but  perhaps  only 
ooaiplementary,  ethnographical  types  of 
Chriaftianity.  Thns  only  could  it  tarn 
badlL  and  fully  interpret  the  interrela- 
tions of  the  dogmatic,  the  institutional, 
and  tlie  g})iritual  in  the  conflicts  and  co- 
operatiuns  of  >\mericau  Christianity. 

To  make  this  argument  clearer,  an 
analogical  illustration  may  be  reverent- 
ly dnswn  from  the  relations  of  an  ideal 
stateenaanship  to  secular  politics. 

The  great  mass  d  those  who  interert 
tkeasnlTea  in  ^blio  affiun  aie  divided 
into  at  least  two  great  parties,  —  the 
one  conservative  and  the  other  progress- 
ive. The  mere  politirian  and  the  In^dy 
of  the  adherents  of  either  party  hold, 
and  perhaps  really  believe,  that  the  well- 
being,  if  not  theveiy  lifs^  of  the  .country 
depends  only  upon  its  consenratism  or 
only  npon  its  progressive  spirit,  as  the 
case  may  he.  Ihe  true  tUUetmem,  with 
whichever  party  he  may  associate  him- 
self whether  he  be  penonally  a  Qoa- 


aervntive  or  a  libersl,  knows  perfect^ 
well  that  the  maintenance  of  the  nation- 
al life  depends  upon  the  existence,  and 

the  well-being  of  the  country  upon  the 
balance  and  virtual  cooperation,  of  both 
parties  ;  and  that  any  serious  iiij|»eili- 
ment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  intlu- 
ence  or  activities  of  either  would  be 
gnively  harmful  to  the  public  welfsre. 

Should  the  conditions  of  any  given 
epodi  develop  special  interests  or  re- 
veal special  needs,  of  which  both  the 
great  parties  remaine<l  unmindful,  there 
would  inevitably  arise  a  third  party  to 
advocat*'  them.  Should  such  interests 
or  needs  be  local  as  well  a>  peculiar  to 
the  times,  such  new  party  would  also,  be 
local.  In  either  case,  the  mere  local 
politician,  careless  of  the  great  prind- 
pies  of  the  old  parties,  would  be  apt  to 
act  as  though  the  whole  success  of  gov* 
emmeot  depended  upon  the  one  teinpo- 
rary  or  local  truth  or  princij)Ie  of  which 
he  was  the  representative.  The  states- 
man would  recognize  iu  the  existence 
of  such  a  supplemental  party  the  sutU- 
dent  evidence  that  there  were  interests, 
for  the  tune  being,  at  all  events,  or  in 
certain  localities,  cl  more  importanoe 
than  usual,  of  which  the  great  parties  of 
the  laud  were  unmindful  or  neglectful ; 
and  this  once  re<*ognized,  a  true  states- 
manship would  so  j)rovide  for  tliu>e  tem- 
porary or  local  interests  that  .such  minor 
party  would  be  absorbed  in  that  which 
thus  provided  for  it,  and  become  to  it  a 
new  element  of  strength.  • 

So^  an  exhaustive  ecclesiastical  phi* 
losophy  would  teach  US  all  that  there 
are  divisions  and  antagonisms  in  Chri^ 
tendom  only  because  of  the  past  or  pres- 
ent lack  ui  ri  li:,M(>us  stiitesmanship  ;  and 
that  the  new  sects  which  arise  at  any 
given  period,  or  iu  any  given  country  or 
community,  are  the  temporary  or  the 
local  consequence  of  this  lack  of  states- 
manship on  one  side,  and  of  the  pres- 
ence of  earnest  though  possibly  one* 
sided  religious  leaders  on  the  other. 

In  easy,  prosperous  times, « to  re- 
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tam  to  the  Ulnitntion, — when  %  natkm 
can  sujiport  a  considerable  waste  of  its 
resources  and  energies,  the  divisions 
and  even  the  bitter  strife  of  such  par- 
ties can  go  on  with  comparative  safety. 
Bat  in  •  period  of  UTasion,  or  of  any 
greet  national  peril,  there  are  timet 
when  the  Imrmonioos  cooperation,  if  not 
the  practical  consolidation,  of  all  parties, 
large  and  soaall,  ia  the  condition  of  the 
nation's  life. 

In  sudi  an  emergency,  who  are  they 
who  would  be  brought  together  to  dii- 
coTW  a  HMMfiif  eoSpwandif  to  erolTe 
from  all  tndi  partj  principtea  n  great 
and  comprehensive  national  poliry  ? 
Obviously,  neither  the  narrow-miudwl 
partisans,  who  rtnuain  |terhuadfd  that  all 
political  wisdom  is  to  be  souij;ht  among 
their  own  following,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  the  mere  aoddental 
associates  of  their  respective  parties,  and 
who  are  therefore  in  no  sense  rqire> 
sentative  men.  The  true  statesman  can 
never  be  a  mere  party  politician  ;  but 
as  little  can  he  be  without  strong  ami 
clearly  dctiueil  convictions  on  the  ques- 
tions which  divide  parties ;  and  it  is 
from  the  consoltatlons  of  statesmen  only 
that  the  nation  can  hope  for  snch  honest 
and  stable  political  unity  as  she  needs. 

So  the  ecclesiastical  statesman  can 
never  be  a  mere  bijfot  or  sectariau  con- 
troversialist ;  but  as  little  can  he  be 
found  among  those  who  hold  that  the 
questions  which  divide  the  churches  and 
aects  of  Christendom  are  matters  of  in- 
differenob  It  is  therefore  to  neither  of 
these  that  believers  must  look  for  states- 
mati-liko  coansels,  in  a  day  when  Chris- 
tian unity  has  become  essential  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  irreligious  agnos- 
ticism, materialism,  and  iutidelity. 

The  oonditions  of  no  itowfii^MiluMia^ 
theological  seminary  permit  it  to  aooom- 
pUsh  such  a  work.  Nor  could  it  be  nn- 
dertaken  by  any  concourse  of  those  who 
are  not  personally  in  full  sympathy  and 
thoroughly  representative  of  their  sev- 
eral systems  of  theology  and  their  re- 


■peotiTe  forms  of  ecclesiastical  organic 
life.  A  service  of  this  kind  could  be 
rendered  to  the  Christianity  of  the  fut^ 
ure  only  l)y  the  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical department  of  a  great  non-seo- 
tarian  and  nndogmatie  oaiversiiy,  such 
as  Harvard  claims  to  be,  or  such  an  in- 
stitution, perhaps,  as  the  Johns  Hopkina 
University  ;  because  such  an  institution 
could  alone  call  to  her  aid  and  command 
till'  united  services  of  great  scholars, 
]>roiouiid  thinkers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  loyally  representative  members  o£ 
widely  differing  forms  of  AmerieaD 
Christianity. 

Such  a  Uieological  and  ecdesiological 
academy  would  not  be  a  divinity  school, 
in  the  sense  of  n  place  of  training  for 
any  one  tyj'c  <a  Cliri>.tian  miaisler.  It 
would  offer  to  divinity  students  of  any 
and  every  name  opportunities  for  pur- 
suing special  branches  of  instmctioD ; 
and  even  those  engaged  in  the  Christian 
ministry  itself  would  not  infrequently 
pause,  or  turn  ai^ide  temporarily  from 
active  work,  to  avail  themselves  of  one 
or  another  special  course.  But  its  no- 
blest functioQ  would  be  that  it  would 
bring  and  maintain  together  a  body  of 
Christian  thinkers,  philosophers,  and 
ecclesiastical  statesmen,  whose  combined 
lal)ors  would  give  to  the  Chri>tiau  warld 
results  which,  in  our  land  at  all  events, 
could  probably  no  otherwise  be  attain*-. i. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  it  i^  believed.  UuiX 
something  like  this  is  the  purpose  of 
the  president  of  Harvard  Univerntj  ; 
that,  sooner  or  later,  some  such  sebeme 
will  be  carrie<l  out  by  the  oorpoffAftioa, 
and  Harvard  Divinity  School  Im?  event- 
ually transformed  into  an  American 
Academy  of  Ecciesiology  and  Theolog- 
ical Philosophy. 

But  if  it  be  still  prematare  to  propose 
each  an  academy,  is  it  prematore  (o  hope 
that  at  Cambridge,  or  Baltimore,  or  tiIbo 
where,  t(>m«  iustitution  may  be  tfvaaoik 
ready  to  take  at  least  a  first  step  in  % 
direction  so  iinjiortant  to  the  religioan 
world  '(   Some  university  —  for  x.W\^  ig 
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more  distinctiTelj  imiTanitj  Uum  col- 
lege woric— wh^  aims  at  retainiog  a 
poaitiTelj  Gfarittian,  while  it  avoids  a 
qndfically  denominational  character}— 
tome  stich  university  there  sorely  oi^ght 
to  be,  ready  to  estaUish,  on  the  ooaunon 


frontiers  of  ChrisUanity,  philosophy, 
and  history,  at  least  a  pioneer  diair  for 
the  scientiSe  stody  of  oomparative  eo> 
desiology,  and  for  the  preparation  ol 
a  grammar,  or  oertidnly  a  primer,  of 
Christian  irenics. 

Wm,  Chauncy  Langdon* 


THE  DBAMAS  OF  THE  ELDER  DUMAS. 


"  These  is  in  everything  a  maturity 
which  must  be  waited  for,"  says  Cham- 
fort  ;  '*  happy  the  man  who  arrives  at 
the  moment  of  this  niatnrity."  At  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
it  was  evident  to  any  one  in  France 
who  had  eyes  to  see  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  new  growth  in  the  drama.  In 
Fraiidi  tragedy  as  it  then  was,  all  that 
one  conld  hear  was  the  empty  echo  of 
a  hoUow  past.  Elsewhere  in  literature 
and  art  there  was  the  murmur  of  new 
life :  in  prose  fiction  and  in  poetry 
there  had  been  a  new  birth ;  and  even 
on  the  stage  there  wete  signs  of  the 
oooing  of  new  blood.  The  national 
vamdtviBt  had  been  renewed  by  Eugene 
Seribe,  who  had  stamped  it  with  hb 
image  and  fiuperscription ;  while  Pixe- 
rfoonrt  and  Victor  Ducant;e  had  made 
Aem»elves  musters  of  melodrama,  im- 
porte<i  from  (iermany,  and  were  u-^ing 
it  to  wring  all  hearts  at  will.  Even 
in  tlie  classic  Tht-iktre  Fran^ais  two  or 
three  daring  attempts  had  been  made  to 
break  the  cast-iron  rigor  of  the  so-called 
onHieB.  In  1827  a  company  of  English 
actors,  headed  by  Kean,  Charles  Kem- 
blt',  Young,  and  iM.icready,  crossed  the 
Channel  to  act  in  Paris.  At  the  end 
of  the  ye.ir  after  tiie  English  tragedians 
had  gone,  V  ictor  Hugo  published  his 
unacted  and  unactable  Cromwell,  with 
a  prefiMe  laying  down  theories  of  dra- 
mirtie  art  so  iconoclastie  as  to  seem  al^ 
most  impious  to  those  who  had  grown 
op  nder  the  inflnenoeof  the  aooepted 


perversion  of  Aristotle's  precepts.  The 
chief  of  Hugo's  declarations  was  that 
the  drama  should  be  a  reflertion  of  life 
in  its  mingling  of  the  tragic  and  the 
comic,  the  terrihle  atid  the  gntt<  sipie. 
To  the  French  Classicists  of  nearly  sixty 
years  ago  this  di(4om  was  inexpress- 
ibly shoddng.  lake  all  reformers, 
Hugo  poshed  his  argument  too  far  and 
too  strenuously,  but  essentially  it  not 
one  to  be  disputed  now.  In  Hugo's 
preface  the  proi^ramme  of  the  Koman- 
ticists.  a-i  tlu'  ui  w  school  was  called, 
was  laid  down,  and  it  only  reuiaincd 
for  them  then  to  give  tlie  performance. 
Hugo  himself  wrote  Marion  Delorme, 
which  was  not  allowed  to  be  acted. 
The  WMted-for  maturity  had  come,  but 
another  writer  was  happy  enough  to 
arrive  before  Hugo.  On  the  11th  of 
Febrnarv,  182'vK  a  full  vear  before  anv 
piece  of  Hugo's  was  played,  tlieri-  was 
produced  ai  the  Tiieatre  Fran<;ais  a  five- 
act  drama,  full  of  fire  and  action,  called 
Henri  IIL  et  sa  Coor,  and  written  by 
Alexandre  Dumas,  a  young  quadroon, 
who  owed  to  his  fine  handwriting  a 
place  as  clerk  under  the  Duke  (»f  Or- 
leans, and  who  had  promised  himself 
some  day  to  live  by  his  pen  instead  oi 
his  j»ennKUi>liiji. 

Like  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Uumas 
was  the  sod  of  a  revolutionary  general. 
His  fiUher,  the  Gonnt  Bfathieu  Dumas, 
was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Davy  de 
la  Pailleterie.  In  his  characteristically 
voluminous  memoirs  Dumas  tells  us 
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liow  he  ipenl  his  early  youth  in  the 
country,  running  wild  and  laying  up 
stores  of  -trt;ngtli.  Wv  seems  to  have 
grown  up  us  vuid  of  learuijig  m  he  was 
of  fear.  His  mother  tried  to  get  him  to 
reed  Comeille and Badne;  heoonlesfea 
that  he  ma  prodigioiid j  bored  by  them. 
Bet  one  day  there  came  along  a  com- 
pany of  apprentice  actors  from  the  Con- 
servatory, and  fjave  (ho  Hamlet  of  the 
good  and  Niuiple-nundt-d  Uucis.  with 
Hamlet  acted  iu  imitation  ol  Talma. 
It  made  bo  great  an  hii]n«Mkm  on  Dn- 
mat  that  when  he  wrote  his  meoHnrBy 
thirty-two  years  afterward,  he  could  re- 
call distinctly  every  det^iil  of  the  i>cr- 
formance.  lie  sent  to  I'atis  for  tlie 
Ilandet  of  Ducis,  and  in  tlirce  days  he 
bad  the  part  by  lieart.  lie  wan  then 
not  sixteen  years  old.  Two  or  three 
years  later  be  had  the  pleasore  of  see* 
log  Talma  as  Sylla,  and  was  introduced 
to  him  as  a  young  man  who  aspired  to 
be  a  dramatist.  Tahna  greeted  him  so 
kindly  that  he  was  emboldened  to  ask 
the  great  actor  to  lay  hand^  on  him  in 
consecration,  as  it  were,  and  to  bring 
him  ludt  in  his  vocation.  <*  So  be  it," 
said  Talma,  liqring  Ua  hand  on  the 
youth's  head.  Alexandre  Dumas,  I 
baptize  you  poet,  in  the  name  of  Sliako- 
speare,  of  Comeille,  and  of  Schiller !  " 

When  Dumas  was  tw«'ntv  vrars  of  ajje 
he  and  hit>  mother  came  up  to  I'uris,  and 
he  got  himself  a  clerkship  ander  the 
Bake  of  Orleans.  Then  he  took  np  in 
earnest  the  hard  trade  of  a  professional 
play-maker.  In  the  first  four  years  of 
his  life  in  Paris  Dumas  succeeded  in 
getting  nctrd  three  vaudevilles,  of  no 
8peci;U  value,  and  each  written  in  collab- 
oration with  one  or  two  of  his  comrades, 
hopefol  and  struggling  youngsters  like 
himself.  He  made  also  a  tragedy  of 
Fie:jqne,  imitated  from  Schiller.  In  1827 
Dumas  saw  in  succession  the  master- 
pieces of  the  English  drama  jwrformed 
by  English  actors.  (He  liad  Eniilish 
enough  to  follow  Shakt  >j)eare,  a;j  he  iiud 
had  Qennan  enough  to  paraphrase  Schili" 


ler.)   Jast  before  the  EnglLsh  perfwai* 
ances  ended,  leaving  Dumas  with  new 
lights  and  having  opened  to  him  new 
ranges  of  vision,  the  Salon  set  forth  its 
aannal  show  of  pictures  and  scolptoree ; 
and  here  Domas  observed  two  baa  re 
liefs.  the  eneigy  and  Ihuiness  of  which 
strtick  him.    One  was  %  ioeoe  from  the 
Abbot,  and  the  other  represented  the 
death  of  Monaldeschi.    Dumas  did  not 
know  who  Monaldeschi  was,  so  he  bor- 
rowed a  biographical  dictionary,  and 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Oiria- 
tine  of  Sweden  and  ol  her  phj^ioian 
lover ;  and  he  began  at  once  to  worktlidr 
story  into  a  five-act  tragetly  in  verse. 
When  it  was  written,  by  g(XMl  luck  he  got 
audience  of  liaron  Taylor,  the  manager 
of  the  Theatre  Francis,  who  invited  him 
to  read  it  before  the  eommiltee  of  oon^ 
dians  which  had  the  accepting  of  new 
plays.    Very  comic  indeed,  and  very 
cbaracterisUc  of  the  ^Iw^gjng  condition 
of  the  drama  just  then,  was  tlie  dt- cla- 
ratiun  of  the  committee  that  it  did  liot 
know  whether  the  play  was  Classic  or 
Komantic  ^  What  matter?^  asked  the 
anther.  <*Ib  it  good  or  bad?  "  And  tbe 
committee  did  not  know  that,  either. 
Finally,  however,  it  accepted  the  piece  on 
condition  that  it  was  approved  by  oiHl 
of  the  repdar  dramatists  of  the  house. 
So  Duma.".  w;ls  forced  to  leave  the  play 
for  a  week  witli  Ficai'd,  tbe  author  u£ 
the  PeUte  Yille,  imitated  by  Kotsobtse. 
When  he  went  for  hia  answer,  Plcud 
asked  him  if  he  had  a^y  other  meaaa  of 
eziitenoe  than  literatore ;  and  when  De- 
mas  answered  that  he  had  a  fift^en- 
hundred-lranc  clerkship  under  the  Duke 
of  Oileans,  the  withered  old  dramuti»i 
handed  back  the  manuscript  of  CbrisLiue, 
saying, Go  to  yoor  dealE,  yoong  nun, 
—go  to  yonr  desk ! " 

In  spite  of  this  ^Mlli^  criticism,  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  accepted  Chriatioe^ 
and  ])ut  it  in  rehearsal.  But  delars 
arose,  and  disagreements  with  Samson 
according  to  one  account,  and  with  Ma- 
demoiaeUe  Mara  aeoording  to  axioLUta>  *, 
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aid  in  a  little  while  Dnmas  waa  «oih 
Tinced  that  Christine  would  never  be 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  In  this 
he  was  right;  and  his  tirst  drama,  like 
Hope's,  was  brought  out  after  his  sec- 
ond. It  vrsLS  perhaps  well  for  Dumas  that 
tUt  was  so,  for  it  it  a  great  advanttgo 
to  begin  by  hitting  tlie  bull's  eye ;  and 
Chrittioe  would  never  have  made  ai 
Mrildng  a  success  as  Henri  III.  After 
lie  was  established  as  a  dramatist,  Du- 
ma»  renio<le]ed  Christine,  and  from  a 
quaj>i-claiisic  tragedy  it  became  a  frank- 
ly romantic  "  trilogy  in  hve  acts,  with 
prologue  and  epilogue,"  with  changes  of 
•eane  to  justify  the  new  snb-title^  Stodc* 
hofaBf  FontaineUeaa,  and  Bomei  and 
with  the  introdnetton  even  of  a  wholly 
aaw  and  important  character,  Paula.  As 
the  original  version  is  no  longer  before 
as,  mticism  is  impossible :  no  doubt  it 
wvfi  tamer  in  movement  and  duller  in 
color  than  the  j)lay  as  we  have  it ;  no 
doubt  it  was  a  sumewhat  timid  attempt 
at  Bonantidnn;  even  in  the  leviied  ver* 
iioQ  it  it  not  one  of  Dnmas's  bett.  The 
voae  in  which  it  is  written  is  verse; 
It  is  not  poetry.  Dumas,  although  not 
eiMStlj  eonstiained  in  writing  Alexan- 
drines, never  handles  them  with  the  as- 
sured ea.>e  of  a  master.  Though  he 
bends  the  metre  to  obev  Iiini.  the  result 
is  good  journeyman  vert>e-makiug,  — 
nothing  more;  and  there  is  never  the 
burst  of  lyrie  fervor  which  sometinieB 
mafcee  Hngp*s  lines  sing  themselves  into 
the  memory. 

Domas  threw  off  the  shackles  of  meU'e 
when  he  began  to  write  ids  second 
drama,  Henri  III.  In  style  too,  as  well 
as  in  speech,  it  was  ampler  and  more 
irankly  romautic  than  his  first.  Since 
Christine  had  been  originally  outlined, 
Hogo  had  pablished  the  preface  to  Crom- 
welly  the  Bonmntie  revolt  had  gamed 
great  headway,  and  the  time  for  palter- 
ing between  the  two  schools  had  passed 
Jarever.  Henri  III.  showed  no  hesita- 
tion or  wavering :  it  was  a  bold,  not  to 
say  brutal,  picture  of  an  epoch  of  his- 
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tory ;  it  was  the  first  French  play  in 

which  history  was  set  squarely  od  the 
stage,  much  as  Scott  had  shown  it  in  his 
novels.  And,  truth  to  tell,  Scott  had 
his  share  in  the  drama,  directly  as  well 
as  indirectly.  Dumas  had  found  one 
sqggestion  in  Anqnetil  and  another  in 
the  Mdmoires  de  TEstoUe:  combining 
and  developing  these  hints  from  the 
records,  he  had  made  the  main  plot  of 
his  play,  utilizing  for  one  of  its  chief 
situations  a  scene  from  Scott's  Abbot, 
—  probably  the  one  represented  in  the 
first  of  the  two  bas-reliefs  mentioned. 
Dumas  also  drew  on  his  abandoned  vet' 
siott  of  Schiller^s  Fiesco.  He  has  told  us 
that  he  had  studied  Schiller  and  Goethe 
and  Oalderon  and  Lope  de  V^ga>  scalpel 
in  hand,  seeking  to  spy  out  tlw  secret 
of  tlieir  skill ;  and  what  wonder  was  it 
that  a  few  shreds  and  fragments  of  the 
foreign  authors  should  cling  to  the  end 
of  his  knife,  and  ^et  themselves  some- 
how worked  into  his  model  I  Made,  in 
a  measure,  ol  reminiscences,  Henri  m. 
hangs  together  singularly  well,  and  pos- 
sesses a  nnity  of  its  own.  Some  of  the 
brick  and  some  of  the  mortar  are  bor- 
rowed without  leave,  but  the  finished 
hou^e  is  Dumas's  property  beyond  all 
question. 

Tlir  late  Alplionse  Royer,  who  was 
present  at  the  lirst  performance,  has  re- 
corded that  he  never  again  saw  such  a 
sight,  and  that  from  the  third  act  on, 
the  audience  was  wild  with  excitement. 
The  changing  scene,  and  startling  situa- 
tions were  followed  with  breathless  in- 
terest. The  touches  of  local  color,  the 
use  of  the  languiuje  and  cvrn  of  the 
oaths  of  the  time,  the  ease  aini  <ivavc  of 
the  feketch  of  the  king's  court,  with  the 
tnignons  playing  cup-and-ball,  the  life 
and  vigor  of  the  whole  drama,  charmed 
and  delighted  an  audience  tired  with 
the  dignified  inanity  of  the  Chwsicists. 
The  very  violence  of  the  action  gave  a 
shock  of  pleasure  to  the  willing  specta- 
tors. It  is  to  l)e  saiil,  too,  that  the  par- 
tisans oi  the  Chkssicists,  not  afraid  of  the 
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fir^t  play  of  an  unknown  writer,  had  not 
assembled  to  give  it  battle,  as  they  did 
A  jmr  later  when  Htfnaid  wit  broogbt 
out;  and  lo  Henri  IIL  took  them  by 
•tuprise,  and  gained  the  viotorj  before 
they  oonM  rally.  And  a  profitable  vic- 
tory it  was  for  tlio  author.  Before  writ- 
iiiL,'  Ilt  iiri  III.  he  was  a  clerk  at  tilteen 
hundrt-d  francs  a  year,  a  little  less  tl)an 
six  dollars  a  week.  Henri  III.  had  been 
written  in  about  aght  weeks;  and  in 
addition  to  what  he  reeflived  from  the 
Th^ttre  Fran^&is  for  the  right  of  per- 
formance, he  told  the  copyright  for  six 
thousand  franes.  By  two  months'  labor 
of  his  pen  he  had  ^'ained  far  more  than 
he  could  have  made  in  four  years  by 
Ilia  penmanship. 

TUting  all  things  into  oooaaderation, 
one  is  inclined  to  call  Henri  m.  Du^ 
mas's  best  drama.  In  the  long  list  of 
his  plavB,  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  out  an- 
other as  simple,  as  strong,  as  direct,  and 
as  dignified.  It  has  a  compressed  en- 
ergy and  a  certain  elevation  of  manner 
not  foond  together  in  any  of  Ins  other 
plays.  Bnt  whether  the  best  of  his 
drsmas  or  not,  it  is  emphatically  a  yery 
lemaricable  play  to  have  been  written 
by  a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  It  is 
especially  remarkalile  when  we  recall 
that  it  sprairg  up  from  the  dust  of  the 
Classicist  tragedies,  and  that  it  was  the 
first  flower  of  Bomantidsm  on  the  stage. 
There  are  many  things  one  might  single 
out  for  praise ;  for  one,  the  intoition  by 
which  Dumas  grasped  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  historical  fiction,  deducing  it, 
perhaps,  from  the  example  set  by  Scott 
in  his  novels.  This  principle  prescribes 
that  the  chief  characters  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  spectator  or  the  reader 
is  to  be  eieited  shall  either  be  wholly 
die  invention  of  the  author,  or  actual 
personages  so  little  known  that  the  au- 
thor mav  mould  or  modifv  them  as  he 
pli  asc.  A  transcription  of  historic  fact 
may  then  serve  as  the  scoifuldiug  of  the 
story,  and  real  ehsraeters  may  be  repro- 
inoed  to  gite  it  solidity  and  pompi  In 


other  wonls,  history  m.iy  1^  stretched 
for  the  warp,  but  fiction  must  supply 
the  woof.  This  is  what  Dumas  gener- 
ally did  fai  his  novels ;  andttiswhathe 
did  admfanaUy  in  Henri  IIL  Ve  see 
tlie  crafty,  ooarn^eous,  and  effnmiwita 
Henri  III.  himself,  the  resolute,  mascu- 
line, intri<ruing  Catherine  dc  Metlicis, 
and  the  stern  and  rifjorous  Duko  of 
Guise;  and  these  serve  to  set  off  the 
high  sod  BoMe  heroine  and  the  mtHuh 
cboly  and  devoted  hero^  who,  aMuMi^ 
bearing  historic  names,  are  in  fsct  tmly 
projeetiona  of  the  dramatist's  imi^ina- 
tion. 

The  story  of  Henri  III.  has  a  pnrity 
and  a  sobriety  lacking  in  most  of  Du- 
mas's  other  plays,  yet  it  yields  to  none 
of  them  in  efeet,  in  freedom,  or  in  foMe. 
The  plot  may  he  told  briefly.  Thewesk- 
kneed  but  quick-witted  King  Henri  IIL 
is  under  the  rule  of  his  mother,  Catber* 
ine  de  Medicis,  who  fears  the  ascendency 
gained  over  him  by  St.  Mt'irrim,  and 
dreads  the  growing  power  in  the  state 
of  the  Duke  of  Qnke.  She  craftily  sets 
one  against  the  other  by  fostering  the 
lore  of  St  Megrim  for  Oatherine  of 
Cleves,  wife  of  the  duke,  and  she  oon> 
trives  an  interview  between  them  at 
an  jistroloiicr's, — ati  interview  innocent 
enough,  even  if  the  spee<ly  coming  of  the 
duke  had  not  put  to  flight  the  ducheea, 
who  leaves  bihind  her  a  handkereksel^ 
which  her  husband  finds.   In  die  wax 
act  the  Dake  of  Guise  and  St.  Megrim 
bandy  words  before  the  king,  who  makes 
St.  Megrim  ft  duke  too,  that  be  may 
fii;ht  Gtiise  us  his  peer;  and  the  com- 
bat is  fixed  for  the  morrow.    But  the 
wily  Guise  has  no  desire  to  die  in  a 
doel;  so  in  the  third  act  we  see  hiaa  ki 
foil  maO  armor  standing  over  his  wife^ 
grasping  her  arm  with  his  iron  gauntlet, 
and  by  physical  pain  fi>rcing  her  to  write 
a  letter  to  St.  Megrim,  biddincr  him  to 
her  palace  that  night.   In  the  loilowing 
act  Su  Megrim  gets  the  note ;  antl  the 
king,  anxbos  abont  the  inee  of  die  sin- 
gle oomhaty  the  next  momng  loBda  8ii 
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Megrim  his  own  ipeeial  taUfman  agiiiiit 
deJh  b J  fira  or  tteeL  In  the  hwt  aet 

St.  ^It'i^in  comes  to  the  apftrtment 
ol  iho  <luchess  to  koep  his  appointment. 
While  the  duchi^ps  is  tryincr  to  toll  hira 
b^tily  how  she  has  vainly  souLiht  to 
give  warning  of  the  trap  in  whicli  he  is 
caught,  the  outer  door  of  the  palaoe 
dnsg^  to,  «nd  the  tread  of  armed  men  is 
heard  on  the  stairs.  Helpless  and  on- 
amad  before  the  danger  which' draws 
nearer  and  nearer,  St.  Mt^jgrrim  knows  no 
WSJ  to  tarn  ;  when  suddenly  a  bundle 
of  rop*'  f'tlls  at  his  feet,  thrown  tliroui^h 
the  wiuduw  by  the  duche^fi'  page,  who 
has  overheard  enough  to  suspect.  The 
duchess  thruttts  her  arms  through  the 
lin^i  of  the  door  in  place  ol  thendssing 
sls^e.  to  giro  St  Megrim  tune  to  let 
himself  down  to  the  ground.  When  the 
door  opens  the  duke  strides  in  and  goes 
straight  to  the  window.  St.  Megrim 
has  fallen  among  thieves,  for  Guise's 
men  are  below.  He  is  wounded  and 
bleeding,  but  not  dead.  "  Perhaps  he 
hst  a  talisman  against  fire  and  steel," 
sajs  the  Duke  of  Gnise.  Here^  stran- 
gle me  him  with  this  I"  and  he  drops 
down  to  his  hirelings  the  liandkerehiel 
of  his  wife  which  he  picked  np  at  the 
heginning  of  the  play. 

This  telling  of  the  tale  is  hare  and 
barren  in«leed ;  it  hides  the  good  points, 
while  exjK>sing  the  weak.  That  the 
uory  is  of  thinner  texture  at  times  than 
one  oonld  wish  is  snflldentlj  obvioos. 
Fraoch  and  English  wits  have  readily 
loond  spots  to  gird  at  In  a  FMnch 
parody  ol  the  play,  the  moral  was 
summed  np  in  four  linos,  which  made 
lair  fan  of  the  handkerchief  expedient : 

"Meaiiieun  et  mesdnmej*,  cette  pitVe  e."it  niornle : 
EU«  proure  aojonrd'hui  ^ans  faire  de  tauidale 
Qm  cli«z  tm  uiutDt,  loraqa'on  va  Is  soir, 
Ob  peut  ouMier  tOSft  .  .  •  tSiMptS  SOB  OMMI- 

And  Lord  Lereson  Oowei^s  English 
adaptation,  oalled  Catherine  of  Gleves, 
fame  the  anther  ol  the  Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends a  chance  to  ooodense  the  story  in 


eomie  verse,  and  togifeit  al  least  one 
keen  Ut:— > 

"  De  Guise  prasped  her  wrist 
With  his  great  bony  fist. 
And  punched  it  and  gave  it  so  painful  a  twist 
That  hia  hard  iron  gsnntlsttlM  flssh  want  sa  inch 

in :  — 

8h»  did  not  mind  deatk,  but  aA«  could  uot  Itand 
jpinciMij  /  " 

Henri  m.  et  sa  Coor  is  not  a  play 
of  the  highest  order,  and  it  has  sufB- 
ciently  ohvkms  hlemishes;  but  it  is  a 

strong  and  stirring  drama,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class,  of  which  it  was  also 
almost  the  first.  It  is  a  very  much  bet- 
ter play  than  Christiiu\  or  than  Charles 
VII.  chez  ses  Grand-  ^'assaux,  a  sec- 
ond attempt  in  rhyuud  Alexandrines 
scarcely  more  snccessfol  than  the  first 
It  is  a  finer  pla  j  than  either  of  the  two 
dramas  he  produced  in  1881 :  of  tbeM 
the  first  was  the  frantically  imm<»nl 
and  preposterously  impossible  Antony, 
which  Dumas  strangely  chose  to  con- 
sider his  chief  title  to  immortality  ;  and 
the  second  was  Napoleon  liouaparte, 
which  he  hud  cut  with  a  hasty  pair  of 
scissors  from  the  many  memohis  of  the 
time,  and  which  is  more  of  a  panorama 
than  a  play.  The  author  had  to  con- 
fess that  it  made  no  pretense  to  be  liter* 
ature,  except  in  so  far  as  a  single  char- 
acter gave  it  value,  —  the  character  of 
a  magnanimous  and  heroic  spy.  omnis- 
cient, ubiquitous,  and  ever  ready  to  sac- 
rifice himself  for  Napoleon. 

After  Henri  III.,  the  next  of  Do- 
mas's  dramas  which  needs  oonsidbration 
is  the  Tonr  de  Nesle.  This  is  as  re- 
markable a  play  as  the  first;  it  is  a 
play  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  exci^ 
ing,  more  terrible,  more  brutal.  The 
dramatist  has  triven  another  turn  to  the 
screw,  and  the  pressure  is  more  intense. 
Considered  solely  by  its  effect  in  the 
theatre,  the  Tonr  de  Nesle  is  one  of  the 
most  poweifiil  plays  erer  written.  The 
dash  of  confiieting  interests  and  emo- 

tlOBS  catches  the  attention  in  the  first 
scene  and  holds  it  breathless  till  the  last. 
There  is  a  resistleis  rash  of  action :  imr 
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probaMlitiit  to  glaring  that  on  other  oo> 

casions  you  would  cry  aloud  are  here 
BO  dexterously  veiled  and  so  j»romptly 
lunx'd  to  Villi  fa  f.'e  that  you  huve  nei- 
ther wish  uor  timu  to  protc8t ;  situation 
presses  after  dtoadoo,  each  stronger 
than  the  other ;  %  compliealed  plot,  in- 
tricate in  its  eemvoliitions,  unrolls  itself 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  simplioily.  The 
eye  is  kept  awake  and  the  ear  alert,  and 
the  interest  never  tlaga  for  a  moment, 
from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  the  go- 
ing down  thereof.  Then,  ah  then,  with 
th0  inal  pMisfl^  there  is  at  last  and  for 
the  first  time  a  chaaee  for  reflecdon  \ 
one  falls  to  wondering  what  manner 
of  moDSter  this  is  which  has  held  one 
motionless  and  almost  panting  for  so 
many  hours,  and  one  l)e£nn«(.  it  may  be, 
to  suspect  that  the  drama  is  either  a 
mass  ii  absurdities  or  a  phantasmagoric 
nightmare,  or  both  at  onoe.  Bat,  what- 
erer  it  is,  and  however  madk  sobw  seo- 
(md  thought  may  find  to  cavil  at,  its 
power,  its  sheer  brute  force,  is  indisput- 
able, 

Outery  has  been  made  about  the  im- 
morality of  Henri  III.  and  the  Tour  de 
Nesle,  surely  without  reason.  Antony 
is  immoral,  it  is  tme,  shamdesaly  and 

grossly  immoral,  but  not  Henri  III. 
the  Tour  de  Nesle.  The  latter  has  been 
termed  a  tiisne  of  horrors,  but  Dumas 
tries  to  get  no  sham  pathos  out  of  sins 
he  sets  forth,  and  they  are  not  dallied 
with,  or  in  any  way  palliated.  Dark 
crimes  were  frequent  enough  in  the  dark 
days  in  whidi  the  action  M  the  Tour  de 
Nesle  is  laid.  Nor  are  these  crimes  so 
repulsive  that  they  are  without  the  pale 
of  art,  as  are  some  of  the  subjects  Cal- 
deron  treats,  for  example.  The  horri- 
ble is  not  necessarily  immoral ;  rather, 
if  anything,  the  rererse.  The  aoonmn- 
lation  of  sin  in  the  Tonr  de  Nesle  is  not 
more  horrible  than  it  is  in  Medea,  nor 
so  horrible  as  in  (Edipns.  It  must  be 
confestsed  at  once  that  the  ofTeet  is  more 
revolting  in  the  mo<lern  play  than  in  the 
ancient,  because  the  Greek  tragedians 


were  poets,  and  tMr  later  imitators  haTe 
trie<l  to  catch  also  something  of  the  po- 
etic spirit,  Hut  Duraas's  treatment  of 
a  similar  situation  has  no  touch  of  po- 
etry ;  it  is  prosaic,  baldly  prosaic,  and 
■0  tha  hoffon  stand  Imih  in  their  na> 
kedneet.  The  modMn  fVeneh  play  may 
be  more  shm^ing,  but  essentially  it  is 
no  more  immoral,  than  the  old  Greek 
tragwly.  After  all,  morality  is  an  affair 
not  of  subject,  but  of  handling :  and 
Dumas's  treatment,  while  not  as  austere 
and  ennobling  as  the  Greek,  is  not  in- 
iidions  orTidous.  Except  in  ao  far  as  all 
orer^xdtlng  ezhilntioaa  are  harmful,  I 
do  not  bdiere  that  any  one  ev.  r  has 
been  injured  by  the  Tour  de  Nesle, 
which  has  been  acted  in  half  the  thea- 
tres of  the  United  State:*  at  one  time  or 
auother  during  the  past  half  century. 

It  was  with  intention  that  referance 
was  made  to  Calderon.  There  is  some- 
thing  in  the  exuberant  prodigality  dL 
Dumas's  production  which  recalls  the 
most  brilliant  days  of  tlie  Spanish  stage. 
Puma^  can  stand  a  comparison  with 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  ;  it  is  not 
altogether  to  his  disadvantage.    In  the 
qualitiea  in  wludi  they  were  most  enn- 
nent,  ease  and  feitili^  and  skill,  he 
was  also  most  abundant.    In  the  va.^t- 
ness  of  his  production  he  recalls  Lope 
de  VeL'a,  but  it  is  perhaj>s  with  Calderon 
rather  thuu  Lope  de  \'ega  with  whom 
Dumas  may  be  compared,  when  one  con- 
siders quality  instead  of  quantity.  Du- 
mas lacked  the  simple  hudi  of  (Uderou, 
and  Calderon  was  without  the  8df«ott- 
sdousness  whidi  was  so  strong  in  Du- 
mas ;  and  the  points  of  resemblance  ara 
scarcely  more  than  the  points  of  dissim- 
ilarity.   Archbishoj)  Trench  dwells  '^n 
the  teclmical  play-making  skill  of  Cul- 
deron,  in  whi^  Dumas  was  astnredly  hia 
equal,  wlule  in  fecundity  ol  diaracter.  If 
not  of  situation,  the  French  dramatist 
excels  the  Spaniard.   Where  Dumas  in 
inferior  is  in  that  indescribable  quality 
we  call  "style."  Calderon,  like  ^'iotor 
Hugo,  is  a  playwright  doubled  with  & 
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]jiie  poel;  in  the  highest  sense,  neither 
is  s  true  dramatic  poet,  as  are  Shake- 
tpttre,  Molierc,  and  Schiller.  And  the 
diitiDCtion  between  the  clever  pl:iy- 
wrijbt  who  is  alt»o  a  lyric  poet  and  the 
tm  dnmatao  po«C  it  not  •!  all  triviil, 
ma  if  It  aeem  80.  Much  m  Dnmu  WM 
lie  GtUeran  in  flaie  and  almndanoe  and 
ikiH,  ke  wat  far  inferior  in  that  he  was 
Mt  a  poet,  and  that  lie  is  altc^getlier 
kcking  in  elevation. 

It  was  in  1830  that  Dumas  brought 
out  Don  Juan  de  Manina,  or  the  Fall 
of  SQ  Angel,  a  mystery  in  live  acts.  This 
il  the  play  wliich  pats  ns  most  in  mind 
if  GsMeran.  The  story  is  one  which 
the  aathor  of  Life  is  a  Dream  might 
well  hsTe  told,  and  iroald  have  told 
with  a  simple  sincerity  and  an  honest 
faitli  Qot  to  be  found  in  Duraas's  dra- 
BUL  The  bold  u»e  of  sacred  |>er8on- 
ajresas  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  play 
i&  more  iu  the  style  of  the  pious  and 
priestly  Calderon  than  of  a  worldling 
l&sDumaa.  The  chief  figure  is  a  rep- 
cliiiQa  of  the  traditional  tjrpe  of  Don 
Jssii.  uccompanied  throughout  by  the 
good  and  evil  angels  of  his  family  striv- 
bg  with  each  other  for  his  ?oul.  Most 
of  the  scenes  are  on  the  earth  ;  though 
there  is  one  under  the  earth  in  a  tomb, 
ia  which  a  dead  man  comes  to  life  for  a 
amneBt,  and  another  above  the  earth 
il  the  heavens,  in  whloh  the  good  angel 
permission  ol  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
bs  allowed  to  go  down  into  the  world  as 
a  woman,  to  be  more  closely  united  with 
her  beloved  Don  Juan.  In  the  course 
of  this  truly  extraordinury  production 
we  have  duels  and  deaths  by  the  half 
doieit,  suicides,  seductions,  elopements, 
■arders,  pouonings,  ghosts,  and  speo- 
trslvisioas.  Oddeion  handles  elementa 
not  nalike  these  without  shocking  oar 
aoial  sense;  however  eztravagant  the 
erents  in  liis  tale,  it  is  easy  to  see  they 
have  been  touched  by  the  magic  wand 
of  the  poet.  Duma.s  uses  a  showmau's 
pointer  instead  of  a  poet's  wand,  and 
to,  in  spite  of  ail  effort  to  moralize,  his 


precioQs  hodge-podge  is  not  exactly  edi> 

fying. 

Don  Juan  de  Marana  is  one  of  the 
pieces  against  which  Thackeray  particu- 
larly protested  in  his  essay  on  French 
Dramas  and  Melodramas,  reprinted  in 
the  Fteis  Sketch-Booh.  It  affected  him 
to  nnpleasantly,  with  all  his  liberality 
and  fondness  for  fteedom,  that  he  cried 
aloud  for  government  interference  and 
the  putting  down  of  such  indecent  en- 
tertainments as  this  by  the  stern  hand 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  Thackeray,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
of  heartily  praising  Dumas*s  novels,  has 
only  woids  of  reprobation  for  his  plays. 
For  one  thing,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Dumas  had  not  r^olarly  set  ap  as 
a  novelist,  with  a  sign  over  his  door 
and  daily  office  hours,  when  the  Paris 
S ketch-Book  was  written ;  he  was  then 
known  only  as  a  dramatist.  The  charm 
of  the  story-teller  had  not  yet  dis[)osed 
Thackeray,  whose  morality  was  sturdy 
and  militant,  to  look  with  lenity  on  Do- 
mas*s  slipshod  ethics.  Then,  too,  Thack- 
eray had  not  himself  a  very  quick  feeling 
for  strength  of  situation  and  stage  effects 
in  general  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  there- 
fore not  precisely  the  critic  to  apprec  iate 
at  its  full  value  Dumas's  best  (piuliiy. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  Thackeray's  lack 
of  liking  for  Dumas  as  a  dramatist,  it  is 
oartain  that  he  did  not  like  him,  and 
he  showed  it  plainly  in  the  essay  already 
referred  to.  Not  only  does  he  fall  foul 
of  Don  Joan  de  Marana,  but  he  makes 
fun  of  some  of  the  rodomontade  which 
tills  the  preface  to  Caligula  ;  harmless 
euouiili  it  seems  to  us  now,  and  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Besides  Caligula, 
which  failed,  Thackeray  also  dissected, 
with  the  finest^edged  scalpel  of  his  sai^ 
oasm.  Keen,  a  drama  the  action  of 
which  Dumas  dioee  to  lay  in  England. 
In  spite  of  its  success,  due  no  doubt  for 
the  most  part  to  the  acting  of  Fn  d/ric 
Lemaitre,  Keuu  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  specimen  of  Dumas  at  his 
besU    The  hero  is  Kdmuud  Keuu,  most 
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erratic  and  most  miserable  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens ;  and  DumaS)  with  % 
truly  Parifluuk  din^gwd  for  end  ImIs, 
flnkfls  Kmoi  indeed  a  tiagedy  liero. 

Thackeray  has  so  thoroughly  shown  the 
flimsiness  and  absurdity  of  the  pbj  that 
nothing  remaiiis  to  be  said. 

I  have  called  Don  Juan  de  Marana 
a  hodge-podge,  not  merely  because  the 
drama  has  no  very  distinct  «ni^  of  de- 
■ign,  bat  more  putiaQltfly  hecaate  it 
WM  oompounded  of  Man^  atolea  from 
half  a  score  of  authors.  The  outline  of 
plot  and  cliaracter  had  been  borrowed 
from  Mitli<"'rf,  of  course,  and  more  es- 
pecially from  ]\It'rini»"f  ;  and  individual 
iucideuts  had  been  lakeu  from  Goethe, 
Mmset,  Scott,  Shakespeare,  and  even 

Honk  "Lewie.  It  moit  be  oonf eiied  at 
once  Uiat  this  proceeding  was  not  un- 
nsoal  with  Dunuu,  although  the  plagia- 
rism is  rarf'ly  a«  flagrant  as  hen'.  All 
through  bis  earlier  plays  are  scattered 
little  bita  of  Scott  and  Scliiiler  and  Lope 
de  Vega,  turned  to  excellent  account 
and  firmly  joined  to  the  rert  of  the  wwk. 
nieprologneof  Biohavd  Darlington,  for 
instance,  is  from  Scott's  Chronicles  of 
the  Cauongate.  Generally  it  was  but 
a  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  effect,  an  inci- 
dent, a  situation,  which  ho  api)ro{)riated. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  lieuri  III., 
he  bonrowtd  from  two  or  thiee  anthort. 
SometimeB,  as  in  Don  Joan  de  Mainna, 
although  the  whole  play  waa  plainly  his 
own,  nearly  all  die  separate  scenes  could 
be  traced  to  other  writers.  Sometimes 
he  even  took  a  play  ready-made,  and  con- 
de8cended  to  the  vulgar  ada{>tation  of 
which  his  own  plays  have  only  too  often 
been  the  vidima  in  English.  Dean  Mil- 
man's  Fano  was  thns  tomcd  into  French 
verse  as  the  Aldumiste.  Sometimes, 
again,  only  the  motive  of  the  action  came 
from  outside,  and  the  develojtmt  nt  was 
all  his  own.  K-acine's  Andruniacjue  fur- 
nished the  baiiis  of  Charles  V'll.,  and 
Bunas  bddly  bfaved  theoomparison  by 
the  e|Hgraph  on  his  title-page,  CWrnen  % 

BcoL  Jonson,  as  we  are  told,  once 


dreamed  that  he  saw  the  Romans  and 
Cai  Uiagiuians  fighting  on  his  big  toe. 
No  d«rabt  DuniM  Imd  not  disdmilar 
dreams,  lor  his  vanity  waa  at  least  as 

stalwart  and  as  frank  as  Ben  Jonson'Si 
To  defend  himself  against  all  changes 
of  plagiarism  the  French  playwriL'ht 
echiied  the  magniloquent  phrase  of  the 
English  draomtist,  and  declared  Lhai  he 
did  not  steBl,.he  conquered.   It  is  bat 
justice  to  say  that  there  was  no  mean 
and  pet^  pilfering  abont  Damns;  he 
annexed  as  openly  as  a  statesman,  and 
made  no  attempt  at  disguisa  In  his  mem- 
oirs he  is  very  frank  about  his  sources  of 
inspiration,  and  tells  us  at  leni^th  where 
he  found  a  certain  situation  and  what  it 
snggeated  to  him,  and  how  he  combined 
it  with  another  ekect  whkh  had  stradt 
him  somewhere  else.    When  one  goes 
to  the  fdaoas  thus  pointed  out,  one  finds 
something  very  diflferent  from  what  it 
became  when  it  hail   passed  through 
Dumas's  hands,  and  more  often  than  not 
far  inferior  to  it.   It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  Damas  toadied  nodung  he  did 
not  adorn,  lor  he  once  laid  saerilegioaa 
hands  on  Shalceqteare,  and  brought  cot 
a  Hamlet  with  a  very  French  and  epi- 
grammatic last  act ;  but  what<»Ter  he 
took  from  other  authors  he  made  over 
into  something  very  different,  something 
tmly  his  own,  something  that  hnd 
Dumat  fkeU  in  the  comer,  even  thoagli 
the  canvas  and  the  colon  were  not  hSa. 
The  present  IC*  Dumas  aseerls  tliat 
"  there  are  no  original  ideas,  especially 
in  dramatic  literature  ;  there  are  onlv 
new  points  of  view."    Granting  thi*,  as 
we  may,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  no 
one  erer  toolc  more  new  points  of  view 
than  Domes.  In  a  word,  all  his  plagin 
risms  — •  and  they  were  not  a  few  — >  nx« 
the  veria-it  trifles  when  compared  with  his 
indisputable  and  extraordinary  powers. 

Besides  plagiarism,  Duma^s  lui?  bet-u 
accused  of  '^deviling,"  as  the  Euv^iu^ 
term  it;  that  is  to  say,  of  putting  \am 
name  to  plays  written  either  wholly  or 
in  part  fay  othen.  There  is  no  ckmbi 
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tlint  the  accasation  can  be  sustiuned,  al- 
though many  of  the  separate  charges 
are  groundless.  The  hubit  of  collabo- 
raiiou  obiiiiuij  widely  in  France,  and 
coiinboralioQ  ruua  easily  iuto  deviliiig. 

Han  DuDM  TMdid  to  tenptalkMi  sow 
«d  then  it  not  to  be  wondwed  at. 
Tbara  WM  iKMnelhing  imperiom  in  his 
eliarecter  as  there  was  something  im- 
pcriel  in  his  power;  he  had  dominion 
over  BO  many  departments  of  literature 
that  be  had  accustomed  himself  to  be 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  ;  and  if  a 
follower  came  with  the  germ  of  a  plot, 
or  a  loggetUoa  for  e  ttroug  sitoatioa, 
Dame  took  it  ai  n  tribato  dee  to  hli 
eeperior  alalily.  In  kia  hands  the  hint 
was  worked  out  and  made  to  render  all 
ii  had  of  effect.  £ven  when  lie  had 
avowed  collalwrators,  as  in  Kichard 
Dadington,  he  alone  wrote  the  whole 
plaj.  His  partners  got  their  share  of 
the  pecuniary  profits,  beueiitiug  by  his 
■kill  and  his  renown ;  and  most  of  them 
did  not  care  whether  he  who  had  done 
the  beet  of  the  work  shooid  get  all  the 
glory  or  not  At  timet,  too,  as  in  the 
case  of  Perriuet  Leelerc  and  of  the 
Tour  de  Nesle,  his  name  did  not  appear 
at  all ;  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that 
the  former  was  in  part  his  lumdiwork, 
and  it  is  not  even  yet  included  in  his 
ooik'Cied  plays. 

The  OMO  ol  the  Tonr  de  Neile  ia  dif* 
leraot  and  notaUttle  oomplieated.  Di^ 
ana  has  written  a  long  and  aomewhat 
diiill^nuoiis  Iiistory  of  the  play.  It 
•eems  that  M.  Fr«$deric  Gaillardet  (after- 
ward  the  founder  of  the  Courrier  dea 
ttats-l'ni-*  in  New  York)  wrote  the  Tour 
de  Nesle  and  took  it  to  liafel,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Th^tre. 
Bb«I  aaw  in  it  the  raw  material  of  a 
■trong  piece,  and  accepted  it,  aabject  to 
veririon  by  a  more  praettoed  hand.  He 
•ent  the  play  to  Jolee  Janin,  who  lewroto 
it,  and  then  knew  cnoQ|^  to  see  that 
the  result  was  hopelessly  un dramatic. 
Harel  then  touk  .Jaiiin's  manuscript  to 
Dumas,  who,  according  to  his  own  ao- 


connt,  discarded  most  of  the  original 
play,  and  wrote  a  new  drama  around  the 
central  situations.  Having  thus  made 
what  was  subst^witially  a  new  play,  Du- 
mas arranged  with  Ilarel  that  AL  Gail- 
lardet ihoold  get  the  foU  anthor^e  foe» 
which  the  Porto  St.  Martin  Th^toe  was 
aeemtomed  to  pay,  and  that  hii  own  fee 
should  be  independent  of  SL  Gaillardet*!. 
In  spite  of  Plarel's  repeated  requests, 
Dumas  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
put  on  the  bills.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  play  is  announced  as  by  MM. 

Gaillardet  and  ,  but  llarel  chose  to 

annoonce  the  Tour  de  Nesle  as  by  MM. 
— ^  and  Ghullaidet  M.  Of/ffnHlft^ 
niBhed  into  print,  and  M.  Dumas 
joined,  aetting  forth  his  own  share  in  the 
compoution  of  the  drama.  Subsequently 
Dumas  and  Gaillardet  fought  a  blood- 
less duel  ;  then  there  was  a  lawsuit ; 
after  many  years  peace  was  dec  lared,  and 
M.  Gaillardet  was  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge the  great  service  Dumas  had  ren- 
dered to  tiie  Tonr  de  Nesle.  Looking 
badk  now,  one  can  scarcely  have  a  doubt 
as  to  whom  the  success  of  the  drama 
was  due :  whether  to  M.  Gaillardet,  who 
had  not  done  anything  likf  it  before 
and  who  has  not  dune  anything  like  it 
since,  or  to  Dumas,  who  had  shown  in 
Henri  III.  and  Antony  his  ability  to 
write  a  play  of  precisely  the  same  qual- 
ity. The  original  sequence  of  situatiooa 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  M.  Gaillardet, 
but  the  play  as  it  stands  is  unequivocally 
the  handiwork  of  Dumas. 

That  Dumas  plagiarized  freely  in  his 
earliest  plays,  and  had  the  aid  of  devils 
in  the  ^t'cond  stage  of  his  career,  is  not 
to  be  denied,  and  neither  proet  oding  is 
praiseworthy.  But  although  hu  is  not 
blameless,  it  irks  one  to  see  him  ptUoried 
as  a  mere  Tulgar  appropriator  of  the 
labors  of  other  men.  The  exact  fact  ia 
that  he  had  no  strict  regard  for  mine 
and  thine  ;  he  took  as  freely  as  he  gave. 
In  literature,  as  in  life,  he  was  a  spend- 
thrift,—  and  a  prodigal  is  not  always  as 
scrupulous  as  he  might  be  in  replenish- 
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ing  his  purse.  Dnmas'B  ethics  deterio- 
rated as  he  advanced.  One  may  safely 
say  that  none  of  the  plavs  beai-inir  his 
Dame  fails  to  prove  itsulf  his  by  its  work- 
manship. When,  however,  he  began  to 
write  serial  stories  and  to  publish  a  score 
of  Tolnmes  a  year,  then  he  trafficked  in 
his  repntatiooy  and  signed  his  name  to 
books  which  he  had  not  even  read.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  Monte 
Cristo  and  the  Three  Musketeers  series 
were  the  work  of  M.  Aiijx"^f<^  Maquet, 
and  that  Dumas  contributed  to  thern 
only  his  name  on  the  title-page.  It  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
essay  to  deal  with  Domas  as  a  writer  of 
romancei  bat  as  these  novels  were  at 
once  cut  up  into  plays,  a  consideration  of 
thttr  avthorship  is  in  order  here.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  one  with  a  pretense  to 
.tlie  critical  faculty  can  doubt  that  Monte 
Cristo  and  the  Three  Musketeers  are 
Bumas's  own  work.  That  M.  Maquet 
made  historical  researches,  accumulated 
notes,  invented  scenes  even,  is  probable, 
but  the  mighty  impress  of  Domas's  hand 
is  too  plainly  visible  in  every  important 
passage  lor  ns  to  believe  that  either  se- 
ries owes  more  to  M.  Maquet  than  the 
service  a  pupil  might  render  fairly  to  a 
master.  That  these  services  were  con- 
siderable is  sutitciently  obvious  from  the 
printing  of  M.  Maqnet's  name  by  the 
side  of  M.  Domas's  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  dramatisations  from  the  stories. 
Seiior  Cistelar  has  said  that  all  Domas's 
collaborators  together  do  not  weigh  half 
as  much  in  the  literary  balance  as  Du- 
mas alone  ;  and  this  is  true.  I  have  no 
wish  to  reflect  on  the  talents  of  Dinaux, 
the  author  of  Thirty  Years,  or  a  Gam- 
bler's Life,  and  of  Louise  de  Ligne- 
rolles,  or  on  the  talents  of  M.  Haqnet 
himself,  whose  own  novels  and  plays 
have  sacoeeded,  and  who  was  so  higUy 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-dramatists  as  to 
be  elected  aud  reelected  the  president 
of  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors;  yet 
I  mu>t  S.1V  that  the  plays  which  either 
Dinaux  or  M.  Maquet  has  written  by 
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himself  do  not  show  the  possession  of 
the  secret  that  charmed  us  in  the  work 
in  which  they  helped  Dumas.  It  is  to  be 
said,  too,  that  the  later  plays,  taken  from 
his  own  novels,  in  which  Dumas  was 
asdsCed  by  M.  Maquet,  are  veiy  inlerior 
to  his  earlier  plays,  'fhey  are  mew 
dramatisations  of  nmanees,  and  noc  a 
a  tme  sense  dnunas  at  ell.  The  earlier 
dramas,  however  extravagant  thsj  might 
be  in  individual  details,  have  a  distinct 
and  essential  unity  not  to  be  detected 
in  the  dramatizations,  which  were  little 
more  than  sequences  of  scenes  snipped 
with  the  scissors  from  the  interminiUile 
series  of  tales  iA  adventure.  How  eoald 
the  plot  of  the  Three  Mosketeers,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  single  plot, — how  coold 
it  be  compressed  within  the  limiu  of 
five  or  even  six  or  seven  acts  ?  Monte 
Cristo  was  brought  out  as  a  play  in  two 
parts  December  8d  and  4th,  1^48;  and 
three  years  later  two  more  divisions  of 
the  same  story  were  put  on  the  stage. 
Obviously  enough,  pieces  of  this  sort  are 
like  the  earlier  NapoMon  Bonaparte, 
not  plays,  bat  panoramas;  slices  of  the 
story  serve  as  magio4antem  slides,  and 
dissolve  one  into  another  at  the  will  of 
the  exhibitor.  Full  as  these  pieces  are 
of  life  and  bustle  and  gayety,  they  are 
poor  substitutes  for  plays  which  depend 
for  success  on  themselves,  and  not  on  the 
vague  desire  to  see  in  action  figures 
which  the  reader  has  leemed  to  like  n 
endless  stories.  These  dramatisatisM 
were  imdnly  long  drawn :  naturally  prd- 
lix,  not  to  say  garrulous,  Dumas,  when 
his  talcs  were  paid  for  by  the  wonl.  or 
at  least  by  space,  let  the  vice  of  sj^ying 
all  there  was  to  be  said  grow  u{>ou  him. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  prose  fio> 
tion,  on  the  stage  the  half  is  mote  thsa 
the  whole. 

Side  by  side  with  these  drama  tiaatiot 
Dumas  continued  to  bring  out  now  and 
tlmn  dramas  in  his  earlier  manner :  for 
example,  the  already-mentioned  Alchi- 
mihte  (18310  and  Hamlet  (I><40V  and 
also  a  Catiliua  (1849),  likewise  m  vert^e, 
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besides  an  occasional  play  in  prose,  in- 
cln*lin:r.  for  one.  an  .idaptation  of  Schil- 
ler ^  Kabale  und  Liebe,  None  of  these, 
however,  is  as  interesting  or  a3  impor- 
tant as  any  one  of  his  earliest  four  or 
fiT«  soooeaaes.  The  only  worlci  of  hb 
mre  BuftBre  jmxt  wMeh  enlarge  his 
Npotetaonereliieooinediea.  Hebfoogiil 
l»  the  mekii^ef  eomody  the  same  fresh- 
oess,  facility,  fecandity,  and  force  that 
he  had  hroujjht  rears  before  to  the  mak- 
ing  of  drama.  After  all,  it  is  not  inex- 
act to  say  that  the  two  chief  qualities  of 
Dumas  were  abundance  and  ease.  Other 
writers  of  his  time  were  abundant,  none 
wet  ao  eMj.  Gontntt  hte  ronning  sen* 
teaeea  with  the  tortsved  style  of  Balsae, 
and  we  can  understand  how  it  was  that 
DaoMe  could  write  a  volnne  in  a  few 
boors,  and  that  Balzac  once  spent  a 
whole  night  toiling  over  a  f^injfle  sen- 
tence- Now  e^se  and  al>undaiice  are 
invaluable  to  a  writer  of  comedy.  Al- 
though the  half  a  dozen  comedies  Du- 
BM  wfote  fvrj  \a  Talue,  all  are  eqoally 
fMOe  and  flowing.  Mademoiaelle  de 
BeOo-lale  and  the  Demoiselles  de  St. 
Cyr  and  the  Jeunesse  de  Louis  XIV. 
(which  his  son  edited  for  the  Parisian 
stage  a  few  years  ago)  are  as  simple  and 
ana£fecteU  plays  as  you  cau  tind,  and 
they  are  plays  of  a  new  kind.  The 
comedies  of  Dumas  are  unlike  the  com- 
adiee  of  any  other  Freneh  dramatitti 
They  are  aa  different  from  the  more 
philoiophie  comedy  of  the  aeventeoith 
and  el^teenth  centuries  as  they  are 
from  the  realistic  and  dramatic  comedy 
which  his  son  brought  into  fashion. 
They  are  a  little  like  the  best  of  the 
coraoilies  which  Scribe  wrote  for  the 
Theatre  Fran^aid,  although  they  have 
a  holdnesa  and  a  freedom  Scribe  eoold 
never  attain.  Perhape  more  than  any- 
thing elae  tlwy  leaemUe  the  Eni^ish 
comedies  of  intrigue  and  adventure  imi* 
tated  from  Spanish  models,  chief  among 
which  is  Gibber's  She  Would  and  She 
Would  Not.  In  Dumas's  plays,  how- 
eTer,  both  situatioa  and  dialogue  seem 


less  forced,  although  it  is  unfair  ever 
to  speak  of  either  as  thoutrh  it  were  at 
all  forced.  Dumas  had  little  humor,  as 
we  uiidersUmd  the  word,  and  what  he 
had  was  on  the  suiface ;  but  he  was 
witty  withoot  effort  and  without  end. 
It  ia  a  quality  lie  teems  to  haTO  discoT- 
ered  after  he  had  written  his  earlier  and 
more  famous  plays,  for  in  these  them  is 
little  to  relieve  the  tensity  of  emolioai 
although  they  are  not  as  barren  as 
most  of  Victor  Hugo's  dramas.  In  his 
comedies,  however,  his  wit  hud  a  chance 
to  show  its  nimbleness.  This  wit  is 
lightsome  and  buoyant  rather  than  pen- 
etrating.  It  is  not  epigrammatically 
sparkliiii^  widi  a  hard  brillUnoe,  lihe 
Sheridan's  and  Congreve's;  it  appears 
less  studied  and  more  natnral  than  ei» 
ther,  and  more  to  be  compared  to  the 
graceful  and  clever  wit  of  a  ready  man 
of  the  world.  As  I  have  said,  it  is 
as  unfailing  as  it  is  s{)oiitaneous.  I  can 
recommend  a  little  comedy  in  one  act 
called  the  Man  de  la  Veave,  and  writ- 
ten daring  the  desolation  caused  by  the 
cholera,  to  all  who  may  desire  to  see  aa 

bright  and  liglit  a  little  play  as  could  be 
desired.  In  his  memoirs  Dumas  tells 
us  that  the  primary  idea  of  this  tiny 
piece  was  one  friend's,  and  that  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  were  anoth- 
er's, and  that  all  he  did  was  to  take  their 
plans  and  write  the  dlalogne.  Bnt  it 
was  sneh  dlalogne  as  none  hat  he  eoold 
write.  This  very  play  contains  an  ad- 
mirable instance  of  his  tact  in  turning 
a  difficulty.  A  husband  haa  written  to 
his  wife  bidding  her  to  announce  his 
death  for  reasons  not  given  but  impera- 
tive :  it  is  from  the  false  {Hjsition  thus 
created  for  the  wife,  who  is  supposed  to 
he  a  widow,  that  the  comedy  is  evolved. 
Shortly  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain  the 
hosband  appears,  bnt  too  much  in  a  bar- 
ry  to  explain  why  he  has  to  conceal  hii 
existence.  The  explanation  is  never 
furnished.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  as 
the  notary  enters  to  draw  wy  the  con- 
tract reuniting  the  pair,  the  husband 
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ligluly  remarks  to  hLs  wile,  "  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  to-morrow ! "  and  tbe  cur- 
tain ialk,  leaving  the  iiMCtetar  UMued 
and  entertained,  bet  itiU  in  ignoimnee 
why  the  husband  found  it  uecessary  to 
give  out  big  own  death.  One  b  inclined 
to  Riirmise  that  the  pair  of  collabora- 
tors who  planned  llu-  [ilay  <h-vis(d  a 
rea«ou  ior  this, — a  reu-suu  wiiieh  Du- 
mai  found  insufficient ;  and  not  having 
time  to  oonooct  another,  he  made  the 
diiBonlty  ditappear  by  not  giving  any 
reaaon  at  alL 

From  tbe  sombre  Antony  to  tbo 
laughing  Mari  de  la  Veuve  is  a  long 
6tri(K',  hut  DuniuR  took  it  witlxiut  strain- 
ing, and  miiuy  another  beside.  Kveu 
more  remarkable  than  the  range  of  Do- 
mas's  work  is  ite  general  level  of  merit. 
He  had  at  least  one  element  of  gxea^ 
oess,  — >an  inexhaustible  fecundity ;  and 
more  than  this,  when  we  consider  the 
quantity  of  his  dramas,  tbe  quality  of 
tbe  best  of  them  seems  singularly  high. 
There  is  but  one  dramatist  of  his  gener- 
ation who  will  stand  comparison  with 
him;  and  even  Victor  Hugo,  master  as  be 
is  of  many  things,  is  less  a  master  of  the 
theatre  than  Dnmas.  He  was  the  supe- 
rior of  Dumas  in  that  he  was  a  poet  and 
bad  style,  as  Dumas  was  willing  to  con- 
feijs.  But  for  success  on  the  stage  po- 
etry aud  style  are  not  so  potent  as  other 
qoalities  which  Dnmas  bad  more  abun- 
dantly than  Hugo.  He  had  an  easy  wit, 
wbicb  Hugo  lacked,  and  which  is  of  ines- 
timable service  to  the  play-maker.  He 
had  a  tlexihility  of  manner  to  which 
Hugo  could  not  pretend:  we  have  seen 
bow  many  different  kinds  of  drama  Du- 
mas  attempted,  whUe  all  Hugo's  pieces 
are  cast  in  the  same  mould.  As  Heine 
itid,  **  Domes  is  not  so  great  a  poet  as 
Victor  Hugo,  but  be  possesses  gifts  wbiofa 
in  the  drama  enable  him  to  achieve  far 
greater  results  than  the  latter.  He  has 
perfect  command  of  that  forcible  expiL-s- 
sion  uf  pat»i>ion  which  tbe  Freucb  term 
•free,  and  he  is,  withal,  more  of  a 
Frenchman  than  Victor  Hugo  is."  £lse> 


where  Heine  credits  Hugo  with  a  Tea- 
tonic  want  of  tact,  and  suggests  that  his 
mnse  bea  two  lell  bands.  Now,  Dop 
maa'i  mnse  bad  a  i^ht  hand  which 
never  loigol  its  onnningi  Dumas'a  dm- 
mas,  extmvagant  as  some  of  them  are, 
strike  one  as  more  natural  than  Hugo's, 
perhaps  because  tbe  latter  it  vt-al  too 
openly  tbe  constraint  of  their  couatruo- 
tion,  as  the  former  never  do.  Dumas 
was  firaak  to  praise  Hugo  and  to  ae* 
knowledge  bis  own  indebtedness  to  him ; 
yet  be  apoke  his  mind  freely  aboat  Us 
competitor.    He  js  reported  as  saying 
that  '*  each  had  our  own  go<Kl  points, 
but  miiie  were  better.  Hugo  was  lyrical 
aud  theatrical;  I  wai>  dnuuatic.  Hugo, 
to  be  effective,  eonld  not  do  witboeft 
contrasting  drinldngeongs  irith  dnrch 
hymns,  and  setting  tables  laden  with 
flowers  and  flasks  by  the  side  of  ooffina 
draped  in  black.  All  I  wanted  was  four 
scenes,  four  boards,  two  actors,  and  a 
pasj-ion."    It  is  easy  to  smile  at  this  as 
mere  vanity  aud  vexation  of  spirit,  but, 
magniloquence  apart,  it  is  scond  criti- 
cism, nevertheless.  Like  Hugo,  Dumaa 
was  bom  d  leveintionary  blood)  and 
both  were  as  militant  in  literature  aa 
their  fathers  had  been  in  actual  life. 
From  his  father  Dumas  iuherite<l  little 
but  the  physical  force  which  sustained 
bim  in  his  reckless  waste  of  energ} ,  and 
wbiek  helped  to  give  bim  tbe  abandant 
eonfldenea  in  fcwwy^f-  These  two  tbiB^% 
indeed,  stMngth  and  ccofidenoa,  are  at 
tbe  bottom  of  his  career  of  manreloos 
prodigality.     It   was   confidence  and 
strength  combined  which  niaile  }>ossihle 
bis  unhasting,  unresting  life  of  toil  in  so 
many  departments  of  literature.  This 
life  is  in  many  respects  a  warning  rather 
than  an  example  t  widi  bis  great  poivera, 
one  feels  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
something  higher  and  nobler  ;  but  that 
the  power  was  great  admits  of  no  caviL 
The  present  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  who 
is  as  restrained  as  hi»  father  was  exuber- 
ant,and  who  looked  on  hie  fstber  as  m 
sort  of  prodigal  son,  upholds  the  honor  of 
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the  fnouljaiid  pwhes  filial  reverauco  to 

the  extreme  verge  of  extravagance  (and 
yet,  due  allowance  marie,  he  is  not  so 
very  far  out)  when  he  spoaks  of  his  fa- 
ther as  he  who  was  and  is  the  master 
of  the  modem  stage,  whatever  noise  may 
be  made  iiboiit  other  luuneB  s  he  whoie 
prodigious  imngination  toadied  the  four 
cftidiiud  pointt  of  our  art,  tngedy,  hie- 


m 

torual  drama,  the  drama  of  manners  and 
the  comedy  of  anecdote  ;  he  whose  only 
fault  was  to  lack  solemnity,  and  to  have 
genius  without  pride  and  fecundity  with- 
out effort,  as  he  had  youth  and  health  ; 
he  whoy  to  conclude,  Shakes peaie  being 
taken  ai  the  eoUuinating  pomt,  by  in* 
▼entkoi  powar,  and  vanety  approadud 
^^if>^g  ot  moat  doMly  to  Shakeipeare*" 
J.  Brmitr  Mattknffi. 


The  Attemj^t  on  the  FresiderU's  L\fe. 


THE  ATTEMPT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LIFE. 


Tbs  honor  eidtad  by  the  attampi 
oa  the  Pieiident'a  life  wat»  of  ooime^ 
in  the  main  the  ordinary  homan  civil- 
ised hoRor  of  a88as)?inadoo.  Tliis  is 
always  deepened  when  the  victim  is  as- 
tailed  at  his  post,  and  when  the  post  is 
a  conspicuouti  one,  and  when  death  seems 
to  come  because  he  has  been  faithful  to 
his  doty.  Society  has  more  than  usual 
teademess  for  iriiat  may  be  callad  its 
aentinelsj  — that  is,  for  the  persons  who 
expose  themselves  in  its  ser^ioe^-^aad 
the  more  responsibility  it  pats  on  them 
the  greater  the  tendeniess  becomes.  No- 
bofly.  on  heariiinr  that  General  Garfield 
Lad  bt^'ii  stricken  down,  prohably  thought 
for  one  moment  of  his  iaulis  or  short- 
eomings.  Democrats  were  as  much  im- 
preaaed  fay  the  tragedy  as  repubUcaaSy 
and  the  reason  was  that  all  felt  that  it 
was  holding  a  high  place  in  the  publio 
service  which  had  made  him  the  viotim* 
Sympathy  of  this  kind,  too,  was  not  con- 
fint^d  to  the  United  States.  It  was  felt 
all  over  the  civilized  world,  —  felt  by 
millions,  probably,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  President's  past  career, 
and  knew  as  little  of  his  duties  or  le- 
apooslbilities.  They  did  know,  however, 
that  a  nation  had  raised  him  to  great 
Miiiwnrci,  and  that  it  was  because  he 
wa«  eminent  that  Guiteau's  pistol  was 
levele<i  against  him;  and  tlicy  felt  for 
him,  accordingly,  that  sorrow  which  has 


beeome  almost  instbetiTe  with  the  dTil- 
ised  man,  for  the  misfortunes  of  those 
who  keep  watch  and  ward  whOe  others 
sow  or  reap^  and  spin  or  weave. 

But  no  one  who  observed  the  ex- 
pressions of  popular  feeling  during  the 
mouth  of  July  could  help  seeini;  that 
there  was  in  the  general  indignation  and 
regret  a  good  deal  of  mortification  and 
hnmiBatfon*  Of  these  there  was  not 
mneh  traee  when  linooln  was  aasasun- 
ated.  I%at  seemed  like  a  not  unnatorsl 
sequela  of  the  civil  war.  It  had  been 
feared  from  the  day  on  which  he  was 
inaugurated.  He  acknowledged  the  ex- 
istence of  the  danger  himself,  in  his  sim- 
ple way,  when  he  put  a  soldier  with  a 
musk^  beside  him  in  the  carriage.  Then, 
too,  the  country  was  IsmiUar  with  deeds 
of  violenoe.  It  had  seen  tone  of  thou- 
sands, during  the  previous  five  years, 
come  to  a  bloody  end.  Lincoln,  to  hnn* 
dreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  rep- 
resented aggression,  lawlessness,  con- 
quest, and  oppression.  When  one  reads, 
in  fact,  of  the  ferocious  language  to- 
wards him,  and  towards  the  whole 
Northern  people,  in  which  Southern 
politidans,  from  Jefforson  Davis  down, 
and  the  leaffing  Southern  newspapers 
were  in  the  habit  of  indolghig^  and  the 
readiness  of  the  Southern  mind  at  that 
period  to  think  of  the  killini,'  of  an  en- 
emy even  in  cold  blood  as,  somehow, 
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not  murder,  the  wonder  b  that  Booth's 
attack  should  have  been  the  first.  The 
generation  of  Southemert  whieh  began 
tbe  irar  had  never  known  •  Soathorn 
jarj  to  lefue  to  aooept  a  prevSom  qoar- 
rel  as  jmtiflcation  of  a  homicide,  or, 
in  other  words,  had  never  seen  malice 
prepense  treated  jvs  of  the  essence  of 
bkx>d-guiltiness.  That  Lincoln  should 
have  gone  unscathed  lor  oue  whole  term 
■eenii  in  theie  qniet  times  even  stranger 
than  it  did  then. 

When  General  Garfield  was  elected, 
however,  the  peaoeful  habit  of  mind 
was  probably  more  widely  diffased 
tlirough  the  country  than  it  had  been 
eince  the  foundation  of  the  government. 
There  have  been  aBsassinatious  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  daring  the  past  fifteen 
years,  bat  there  never  has  been,  hereto- 
fore, the  dislilEe  oi  bloodshed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  private  wrongs  which  now  exists 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Tliere  are 
nnmistakable  si^^ns  at  the  South  of  the 
growth  of  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  du- 
eling, nod  a  fution  hostile  to  all  violent 
modes  of  rsdress  for  eitlier  real  or  Isn* 
ded  wrongs.  No  F^endent,  nnce  the 
antislavery  agitation  began,  had  as  much 
reason  to  think  himself  safe  as  Presi- 
dent Garfield  had,  or  less  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  prudent  to  make 
access  to  Presidents  more  difficult.  There 
had  been  no  dkpote  abont  his  electioii. 
He  was  a  man  of  singolarlj  genial  tem- 
per. There  was  noting  in  his  career 
to  excite  envy,  hatred,  or  malice.  Ue 
had  won  liis  way  to  prominence  by  arts 
which  nearly  evqry  American  admires, 
and  there  was  a  large  elemeut  of  pathos, 
w^ck  everybody  felt,  in  his  final  tri- 
mnph. 

Not  only,  then,  did  he  wetn,  In  the 
popular  eye^  to  be  protect (d  by  the  iith 

munity  which  republican  Presidents,  as 
distinguished  from  sovereigns,  are  8Uj>- 
posed  to  enjoy,  but  by  the  peculiar  im- 
munity whieh  in  the  United  States  is  al- 
ways enjoyed  by  the  poor  boy  "  who 
fights  his  way  up  to  distinction,  and  is 


[Septonber, 

not  ashamed  of  his  beginnings.    It  ap- 
peareil  easy  enough  to  accuuut  for  the 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Germany  and  the  luog  of 
Italy.  They  represented  a  system  which 
existed,  to  all  outward  appearance,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  family,  and  to 
destrov  the  head  of  the  familv  was  to 
f*hake  the  f5y&tem.    Then,  also,  there  is 
in  all  monarchical  goveruuieuts  wide 
room  for  the  play  of  the  monardi*s  dis- 
eretion.  He  has  so  many  htmon  or 
privileges  to  bestow  or  refuse ;  so  many 
pardons  or  promotions  always  ready  to 
hi>  hand  ;  can  do  so  much  to  make  or 
mar  a  man's  fortune  ;  can  inflict  so  much 
misery  without  ever  having  to  answer  for 
it,  —  without  even  having  to  allow  the 
victim  the  oomfint  of  remonstrance  or 
critidsm.  A  king  lives  so  long,  too.  Qo 
may  be  on  the  throne  forty  or  fifty  years, 
during  which  those  who  tiiink  he  has 
wronge<l  them  know  there  will  be  no  ap- 
j)eal  troiu  him,  and  that  all  men  in  pow- 
er will  make  it  their  duly  not  to  ques- 
tion the  justice  of  his  deo-ees.   In  fact, 
it  needs  no  de^  evamination  of  the  nat- 
ure and  fonction  of  royalty  to  see  that 
•ome  of  its  traits  most  readily  suggest 
assassination  to  men  with  a  grievance, 
and  either  not  afraid  of  death,  or  very 
coutideuL  of  the  efficacy  of  their  means 
of  escape.    The  sentiment  of  loyalty  is 
the  one  moral  defense  whidi  it  posaamai 
whieh  the  presidency  does  not;  bat  this 
is  comparatively  fedde  in  oar  time^  and 
never  was  strong  in  more  than  a  tctj 
small  circle.    It  has  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency to  rouse  a  sort  of  reactionary  ha- 
tred among  persons  who  do  uut  feel  it, 
and  yet  are  caXled  on  to  acknowlciige  it 
as  a  political  agency.   The  very  idea  of 
a  man  raised  above  the  law,  and  daiim- 
ing  reverence  without  regard  to  hh  per- 
sonal merits,  has  become  to  hundre<is  of 
thousands,  in  otir  day,  a  highly  iiitl;*ai- 
nuitory  idea,  which  kindles  fauaticism 
of  protest,  before  which  loyalty,  even  in 
its  best  days,  would  have  to  pale  its  in- 
effectoal  flies.  There  is  less  discn—km 
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aoir  tfum  there  used  to  be,  even  Miunig 
^eoolative  writen»  about  tlie  lawfut 
IMS  of  tjmiiiiidde,  ^ut  tliere  has  piob* 
ablv  noTer  beoD  a  time  wheo  so  many 
fairly  morn]  and  rational  mon  would 
think  so  little  of  killing  a  kiiii;  as  a 
means  of  promotini;  a  mucli  desired  po- 
litical change.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Bonaidia  owe  their  safety,  mdi  as  it  ii, 
lir  more  to  the  growth  <tf  belief  in  the 
peteibflity  of  bringing  about  dedred  po- 
fitical  changes  by  peaceable  means  tluin 
to  increased  mildness  of  manners  or  in- 
creased horror  of  assassination.  The 
Kihilistic  atrocities  in  Russia  are  not 
simply  proofs  of  the  ferocity  of  Russian 
conspirators.  They  show  also  that  the 
i/ttr  ia  more  of  a  poUtieal  obstacle  than 
the  eofvereign  in  any  other  dylliaed 
eottntry* 

The  mortification  felt  in  this  conntry 
when  President  Grarfield  was  shot  was 
therefore,  in  large  part,  the  product  of 
surprise  that  the  differences  between  the 
office  of  President  and  that  of  king,  even 
of  constitutional  king,  did  not  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  secure  his  safety. 
Moat  Americans  had  nodonbt  that  it  did 
secure  it;  that  lie  was  in  no  more  danger 
of  aseassbfttion  as  President  than  any 
other  person  in  the  commnnity.  Every- 
bodv  had  these  differences  at  his  tongue's 
end,  when  ho  heard  of  attempts  on  the 
life  of  the  Czar,  or  of  the  Kaiser.  The 
presidential  office  is  not  hereditary ;  it 
can  only  be  filled  by  a  man  whom, 
iHiether  worthy  or  not,  the  majority 
thinka  worthy.  It  ia  elective,  and  no- 
body can  enter  on  it  with  any  glamour 
of  divine  light  about  him,  or  with  any 
special  claim  to  "the  grace  of  God." 
The  President  is  always  a  man  taken 
from  the  peo|»le.  and  destined  to  return  to 
the  ranks  of  the  people  as  one  of  them- 
selrea.  His  term  is  short.  Even  the 
moei  impatient  of  his  enemies  has  not 
long  to  wait  before  seeing  him  lose  Us 
power,  and  securing  an  appeal  from  his 
decisions  to  his  sucoessor.  Everybodv 
whom  he  ofEends  has  the  lelial^  and  in- 


deed Inxnry,  of  abnring  him.  The  law 
pots  no  restraint  oo  the  terms  in  whidk 

he  may  be  assailed,  and  even  lying  about 
him  has  in  practice  an  impunity  which 
does  not  attend  it  in  the  case  of  any 
other  man  in  the  nation. 

Tliese  are  all  important  vents  for  the 
feelings  which  in  monarchical  countries 
are  ISkely  to  lead  to  attempts  to  assas- 
sinate the  duef  eiecotiTe  officer.  Bnt 
the  most  important  diilerenoe  of  all  be- 
tween the  President  and  a  king,  in  the 
popular  eye  in  this  country,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  enjoy  less 
discretion  than  kin<rs.  He  is  not  a  "  fount- 
ain  of  honor,"  as  a  king  is.  He  cau  be- 
stow no  decorations  or  pensions.  His 
sodal  coontenaoee  or  lavor  does  nothing 
for  anybody.  He  is  titolar  commander- 
iufdiief  of  the  amy  and  navy,  it  is  tme, 
and  oommanders^in^hief  have  necessa- 
rily much  power  over  the  fortones  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors;  but  there  are  prac- 
tically no  army  and  no  navy  here.  Nor 
is  there  any  state  church,  with  bishop- 
rics, deaneries,  or  cauonries,  in  the  pres- 
idential gift  MoreoTcr,  in  the  popular 
conception  of  the  office,  the  Fresident 
has  no  prerogatire,  properly  so  called. 
He  cannot  declare  war,  or  make  peace. 
He  can  pardon  criminals,  but  only  a  very 
limited  class  of  criminals,  —  those  who 
violate  federal  laws.  He  cannot  protect 
any  man  from  trial  or  impeachment.  He 
is  himself  liable  to  impeachment,  lie  has 
been  impeached  for,  among  other  things, 
using  bad  language  in  public.  He  is 
the  creature  of  the  law»  and  his  dnty— 
the  only  duty  which  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican thinks  of  as  belonging  to  him  —  is 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  His  death  does  not  necessa- 
rily cause  the  holding  of  a  new  election, 
and  thus  procure  for  tlio  o{)posite  j)arty 
another  chance  of  getting  into  power. 
His  sQooessor  it  designated  by  Uw  when 
he  takes  office.  Why,  then,  should  any 
one  think  of  mndering  him  for  an^ 
political  object?  What  could  any  one 
gain  by  murdering  him  ?  He  mightf  of 
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course,  ho  murdered  for  revenge,  bat 
history  shows  that  political  muniers  for 
simplo  revenge  are  so  ran-  as  not  to  be 
worth  considering.  Tlio  murder  of  Mr. 
Perdval  by  Bollingbam  seems  an  exoep* 
ticni  to  this  rates  bat  BelUngfaam  mm 
an  mdonbted  hnwtio,  and  would  Have 
atoaped  as  such  bat  for  the  indecent 
luwieof  his  trial.  No  assassination  or 
serious  attempt  at  assassination  of  high 
political  jicrsonages,  it  may  l)e  safely 
said,  liua  ever  been  committed  by  a  per- 
■on  who  would  be  held  morally  and  le- 
gally aoeomitable  lor  hit  aeti,  ezeept 
with  tiM  oqwctalioii  of  thereby  produo* 
log  tome  hnportaat  political  change.  Bat 
the  powen  and  doti^  of  the  American 
President  and  the  devolution  of  his  othce 
are  apj)arenLly  so  regulated  by  law  that 
SO  change  worth,  to  a  tolerably  rational 
awn,  the  ritk  infolfad  in  killing  him 
bat  hitherto  aaemed  pooiblo.  AoMricanB 
have  therefore  probaUy  bean  law  'oon> 
owned  about  his  personal  safety  than 
any  people  ever  were  before  alxnit  that 
of  their  chief  magistrate. 

But  when  Guiteau's  attempt  was  made 
they  began,  not  unnatorally,  to  inquire 
whether  thay  had  not  been  miataken  in 
•appodof  the  oonditioaa  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  life  so  very  different  from 
those  of  a  king.  If  Goiteau  had  been 
unmistakably  insane,  it  would  of  course 
have  made  such  an  inquiry  unnecessary. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  he  is,  if  in- 
•ana  at  all,  —  and  hit  apparent  mittake 
aboat  ooDteqoaaoM  data  indicata  contid- 
eraUa  antoandnaaif— not  mora  intana 
than  that  very  large  olait  of  the  com- 
munity called  erratic.  This  is  a  class 
whose  members  are  able  to  follow  the 
current  of  affairs  with  attention,  though 
intermittiug  attention,  and  to  reason 
aboat  tham  withont  plain  abaoidi^,  and 
are  oonaequential  enough  in  their  con- 
duct to  enaUa  them  occasionally  to  ob- 
tain employment.  Their  unsoundness 
and  inaltility  to  succeed  consists  largely 
in  a  quality  which  is  prominent  in  sav- 
ages, but  iu  them  it  ascribed  not  to  in- 


•anity,  but  to  imperfect  developoieoty  — 

namely,  want  of  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Guiteau  seems  to  have  done  a  variety  of 
things  with  a  certain  amount  of  ability 
—  small,  to  be  sure,  bat  still  sutilcient  to 
anabla  him  to  earn  a  livelihood,  if  ha  had 
•took  to  any  one  thing.  Inttability, 
combfaiad  widi  inordinate  vani^,  broogliC 
him  to  want,  and  want  made  him  tridi^. 
But  tiTitil  he  shot  the  President  no  one 
thousfht  him  too  insane  for  all  share  in 
the  world's  work.  Wheu  he  shot  him, 
therefore,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  peo- 
ple tlioQld  litten  to  hit  azplaDation  ol 
hit  act,  not  aa  a  de{enie»  Imt  aa  an  ela> 
eidatlon  of  the  kind  of  motives  by  whidl 
this  very  large  class  to  which  he  belongs 
are  acted  on.  That  his  talk  was  silly  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Two  thinl:*  of 
the  talk  one  hears  in  a  bar-room,  for  in- 
ataaee^  ia  silly.  It  baoomea  important 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  thoo- 
aandl  of  persons  like  him  afloat,  thstt  h, 
persons  capable  of  forming  plans  nnder 
a  delusion,  and  pursuing  them  for  a  short 
period  with  determination,  —  the  delu- 
sion iK'ing  one  which  a  man  might  en- 
tertain without  rendering  himself  thereby 
liable  to  conflnamant 

Hit  ttory  waa  in  tabtlanoethat  ha  ba- 
kogad  to  the  portion  of  the  republican 
party  opposed  to  the  President,  and  led 
by  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Conkling ; 
that  he  wished  General  Arthur  to  be- 
come President ;  and  that  if  he  did  so 
he  (Guiteau)  expected  'to  ha  rowarded 
for  hit  tronUe  with  an  offlee,  beaidat  b»> 
ing  pardoned  fin*  the  murder.    It  ap* 
paarad,  tOOi  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  im- 
euccessfnlly  sought  office  from  President 
Gartield  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any- 
body to  whom  he  applied  for  aid  in  get- 
ting office  thought  him  more  flagrantly 
unfit  than  many  other  offlo»«eekers,  or 
hit  application  more  abaurd  than  tkoM 
of  many  others.    In  fact,  he  aauis  to 
have  be«i  looked  on  siroj)ly  as  a  poor 
tpecimen  of  a  class  of  H<ivej)?urpr«i  wHo 
plague  the  Departments  a  good  deal  on 
the  occasion  of  every  new  admiuiftix^ 
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tion  and  aonwCiniM  plagoA  them  taoeen- 

fully. 

Now  the  public  was  startled  at  finding 
Uiat  he  was  tolerahlv  correct  in  his  view 
of  the  political  situation.   lie  described 
it  much  as  any  "  stalwart "  would  have 
<eacrib>d  it  What  he  daaiied,  too,  in 
Aew»jof  change— tlMaidMtitatioii  of 
General  Arthor  for  General  Gar^d  as 
Preaident,  the  reorganization  of  the  cab- 
inet, and  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Conk- 
liog  and  General  Grant — was  exactly 
what  all  the  *'  blalwarts  "  desired.  They 
would  all  have  declared,  if  questioned, 
&Bt  if  endi  a  change  conld  be  brought 
•boot  bononUy  it  wonld  be  a  moat  lor- 
tannte  thing  for  the  perty  end  the  coun- 
try.   So  that  it  plainly  appeared  that  a 
political  situation  had  arisen  which  most 
Americans  had  supposed  was  not  pos- 
sible under  this  government,  a  situation 
in  which  the  death  of  the  President 
would  almost  certainly  produce  the  ef- 
Inl  of  n  new  eleotion  won  by  the  op* 
poiitioiiy  bj  patting  (he  adainiatratioa 
into  tlM  luindB  of  hia  bitter  enendea^  and 
lending  to  some  considerable  changes. 
It  was,  in  short,  just  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion whif'h  in  the  Old  World  has  pro- 
duced the  great  historical  assassinations 
and  attempts  at  assassination,  and  not- 
ably the  assassinatioQ  of  William  the 
Silent  and  Heoii  IV.  In  both  these 
CMee  things  had  reached  a  paaa  which 
made  a  caose  or  rfffime  dependent  for 
enooess  or  stability  on  a  single  lifoy  and 
would  liaTe  made  the  death  of  a  par- 
ticular man,  if  it  came  natural!  v,  wel- 
come  to  a  Iar<:e  body  even  of  honorable, 
aincere,  and  disinterested  persons.  No 
aiicb  aitoation  ever  lasts  long  auy  where 
withoot  tonehing  tone  diaMsed  imagi* 
antioD9  and  one  great  object  of  all  free 
eoaetitntiona  ia  to  provide  alpdnat  its 
erantion.   I  do  not  thinlt  I  overatate  in 
■aying  that  the  American  people  were 
shocked  two  months  ago  in  finding  they 
h'ld  not  provided  against  it.  Most  read- 
era  will  be  shocked  still  morei  if  they 


will  take  the  trouble  to  see  how  closely 
Gerard,  who  murdered  William  the  Si- 
lent, and  still  more  Ravaillac,  who  mur- 
dered Henri  IV.,  resembled  Guiteau 
both  iu  character  and  career.  They  were 
both  more  fimatical  than  he,  bat  they 
belonged  to  tlie  same  category  of  nn- 
ataUe,  Eighty,  and  vaingloriooa  people 
who  seek  to  achieve  fame  by  a  ainj^e 
blow,  and  find  all  ordinary  pur^iuita  and 
industries  too  monotonous  for  them. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  curious  likeness 
between  Ravaillac  and  Ciuiteau.  Ra- 
vaillac began  life  as  a  lawyer's  clerk ; 
then  he  turned  school-master ;  then  got 
into  jaU  for  debt,  and  while  there  liad 
nnmerona  Tiaiona.  On  hia  discharge  he 
joined  the  Fetiillants  in  Paris,  mndi  aa 
Guiteaa  joined  the  Oneida  Commnnity, 
but  wafl  eTpelled  as  a  fool  and  visionary. 
They  would  not  have  him  even  as  a  lay 
brother.  While  knocking  about  the 
world,  after  this,  seeking  occupation, 
he  heard  of  the  king  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Gbtholie  faith,  who  threatened  the 
ohnidi  with  nnnnmbered  woes ;  and  he 
heard  it  from  men  who  woald  not  im 
worlds  have  harmed  a  hair  of  the  king'a 
head,  but  would,  doubtless,  have  con- 
sidered the  chansfcs  the  kinjj's  death 
would  work,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
did  work,  most  desirable.  Their  talk 
opened  to  Ravaillac's  sick  fancy  au  easy 
road  to  diatinotion,  and  lie  took  it. 
After  he  atmck  the  lata!  blow  he  made 
no  attempt  to  escape,  hot,  aaya  L'Etoile, 
**  remained,  knife  in  hand,  to  show  him- 
self and  vamit  himself  as  the  greatest  of 
assassins." 

The  civil  service  reformers  have  met 
with  some  opposition,  but  alter  all  very 
little,  iu  their  attempts  to  "  make  cap- 
ital* ont  of  Guiteau's  crime  by  ascrib- 
ing It  to  the  spoils  system,**  and  use 
it  as  an  aignment  in  favor  of  a  different 
system  of  appointment  and  a  difEersnt 
tenmre  in  the  civil  serrice  of  the  gov- 
ernment.  Of  coarse  no  effort  "  to  make 
capital"  out  of  anythincr  is  wliolly  un- 
attended with  extravagance.  Anything 
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which  mako'g  the  hostility  of  the  stal- 
warta  a  (pii/fj/  cause  of  Guiteau's  of- 
fense is  unwarrantable  and  unfair.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  men  to  refrain, 
in  political  ooDtestt,  from  all  language 
which  maj  bj  any  poaubflity  incite  some 
crazy  man  to  commit  a  murder.  But 
then  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be 
detern-d,  by  the  fear  of  hurting  some 
one's  leelini^s,  from  saying  that  thenj 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this 
Opposition  was  a  cause  of  6nitean*s 
dfense,  and  that  it  was  the  spoils  sys- 
tem which  made  it  so.  The  quarrel  of 
the  stalwarts  with  the  President  was  a 
quarrel  about  offices,  and  about  nothing 
else.  What  they  aske<l  of  him,  and  re- 
proached him  for  not  granting,  was  a 
different  distribution  of  olBces  from  the 
one  he  had  madOb  This  different  diitii- 
fantion  of  offices  was  the  change,  and  the 
only  one  of  moment,  which  woald  have 
resulted  from  the  accession  of  General 
Arthur  (o  the  presidency.  It  was  this 
cbaiige  that  Guiteau  bad  in  mind  when 
he  fired  his  shot.  Now  it  was  probably 
unfair  to  say  that  the  Jesuits  put  Ra- 
vaillae  op  to  kill  Henri,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  trae  that  if  there  had  been  no 
Jesnistic  hostility  to  Henri's  policy  of 
toleration  liavaillac  would  never  have 
killed  him.  and  a  French  reformer  would 
have  been  fully  justified  in  denouncing 
Jesuit  raucor  and  seeking  its  extirpation 
from  the  kingdom,  if  that  were  possible, 
as  the  cause  of  the  tragedy. 

What  has  made  the  Guitean  attempt 
so  useful  to  the  civil  service  reformers 
is  not  the  discredit  it  ha*  brought  on  the 
enemitis  of  tin-  retorni,  f(»r  that  is  after 
all  remote  and  indirect,  but  the  revela- 
tion it  has  made  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  spoils  sjrstem,  by  enlarging  enor- 
moosly  the  field  of  the  Pre^dent's  dis- 
cretion, assimilates  his  position  in  the 
matter  of  responsibility  to  that  of  a 
monarch.  The  more  arbitrary  power 
he  exercises  and  can  use,  either  for  his 
own  personal  benefit  or  that  of  others, 
the  greater  the  temptation  to  assassinate 


him,  either  to  revenge  denial,  or  bring 
about  a  "new  deal,"  by  a  fresh  hand.  Lf 
plan  s  were  filled  and  promotions  made 
by  legal  machinery,  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part  in  Enj^d  and  in  Gennany 
and  Fnmoe,  he  would  be  the  mere  arm  of 
the  law,  which  even  the  erasy  could  see 
it  would  do  no  man  any  good  to  lop  off 
or  disable.    As  he  is  now,  he  is  the  dis- 
penser of  more  favors  than  any  monarch 
iu  Europe  would  be  if  he  had  no  standing 
army.   No  monarch  possesses  cv  would 
dare  to  exercise  the  power  ofer  the 
civil  servants  of  the  government  which 
the  Presideirt  exercises,  and  it  tt  a  pow- 
er which   no  President  can  exercise 
without  giving  offense  to  great  numbers 
of  unsteady  mimis.    His  use  of  it  every 
four  years  at  least,  and  in  a  minor 
degree  every  year,  has  on  what  may 
without  injustice  be  celled  the  dasa  of 
adventurers  <A  both  sexes  the  nosettliog 
effects  of  a  great  public  lottery.  The 
sole  difference  is  that  in  the  one  case,  in 
order  to  draw  a  prize,  one  has  to  have 
some  slight  clerical  capacity,  and  must 
go  to  Washington  and  "  lobby,"  while  in 
the  other  one  has  only  to  buy  a  taekeU 
But  the  only  offset  of  this  difference  is 
to  diminish  the  nmoaber  of  candidntes 
by  making  the  process  more  expensive, 
Iu  neither  case  is  any  thought  bestowed 
by  those  who  seek  to  win  on  meittal 
capacity  or  moral  standing  as  a  condi- 
tion of  SOOeeiS.   The  office-seeker  ia  apt 
to  be  a  penon  who  has  Auled,  or  thinki 
he  is  gomg  to  &il,  in  ordinary  pamutb 
In  this  country  this  nsoally  indicntea 
some   f=ort  of  defectiveness,  either  of 
mind  or  character,  and  he  looks  to  gov- 
ernment employment  solely  because  he 
expects  that  its  standards  are  not  so  H^d 
as  those  of  private  employment.  Oonm^ 
gently,  the  possibilitjof  a  **  new  dettl " 
always  most  powerfully  disturbs  Um 
olass  who  are  most  easily  disturbed,  and 
is  sure  to  furnish  the  Gerards,  Ravail- 
lacs,  Catesbys,  Thistlewoods,  and  Gui- 
teaus  whenever  the  situation  see  ma  to 
call  for  them  or  rather  tempt  tbem. 
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Id  other  words,  the  President,  by  his  ar- 
bitrary dealing  with  offices,  calls  about 
him,  and  excites,  or  depresses,  or  ex- 
asperates, the  ouly  persons  from  whose 
Ufur  he  nuia  any  risk,— tlie  only  per- 
MM  who  an  likdy  to  lind  ineeotiTW  to 
violence  in  the  otdinary  denmieiation  of 
political  contests. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  it  is  the 
spoils  system  only  which  makes  the 
h<>tiliiy  of  the  Vice-President  to  the 
President  a  matter  of  eager  interest  to 
thia  class.  If  the  only  possible  result 
of  the  yice>Pk«aadeiit'f  aooanion  to  pow- 
er were  aiip> 
port  bj  the  White  Home  of  a  new  aeft 
of  measures,  or  some  new  line  of  public 
policy,  the  change  would  have  no  inter> 
est  whatever  for  the  Guiteaus,  though 
it  might  havf  much  for  the  intelligent 
and  steady  and  industrious.  It  is  the 
OQDTersion  of  "  politics  "  into  a  scramble 
for  offioee  which  makee  the  appearance 
of  the  Vice-Pk-eudent  at  the  head  of  a 
ftttion  hostile  to  the  President  like  the 
alanim  of  Byron's  Tambourji  to  the 
Klepbts.  a  sign  to  broken  and  unlucky 
people,  who  have  lost  their  places  and 
exhausted  their  credit,  that  there  may  be 
another  chance  for  them.  It  suggests 
to  every  one  of  them  the  thought, 
**  What  a  lucky  thing  it  woold  be  if  he 
ooaM  only  come  into  power  1 "  It  con- 
aeqnently  goes  far  to  destroy  the  ellBCt 
<rftlie constitutional  provision  which  des- 
ignates the  Vice-President  as  the  Presi- 
dent's successor,  in  case  of  his  death,  in 
Ko  far  as  this  provision  is  intended  to 
prixluce  certainty  and  quiet  in  the  de- 
aki<»e  of  the  office.   The  succession  of  a 
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Vice-President  hostile  to  the  administra-  • 
tion  is  attended,  in  fact,  with  all  the  in- 
conveniences, and  has  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages, of  a  new  election.  It  not  only 
snbstitotes  a  man  whom  the  people  did 
not  intend  to  be  President  for  one  whom 
they  did  intend  >o  be  President,  but  sub- 
stitutes A  man  who  lilted  the  Presi- 
dent's ways  and  ideas,  and  is  almost 
pledgetl  to  act  in  an  entirely  ojiposite  di- 
rection, and  for  this  purpose  is  likely  to 
derange  the  whole  machinery  of  gov- 
enuneoL  If  this  derangement  is  to  take 
phMSOf  however,  every  time  a  new  Presi- 
dent alters  the  WhUe  House,  it  should 
only  take  phMse  after  and  as  the  result 
of  a  popular  vote.  To  permit  it  as  the 
result  of  the  President's  natural  death 
would  be  a  great  and  very  in«  utivenient 
anomaly ;  to  permit  it  as  the  result  of 
his  asiiassination  is  more  than  inconven- 
ient, —  it  is  highly  dangerous.  It  ought 
to  be  a  settled  rule  of  American  poli^» 
that  no  man  or  body  of  men  shall  profit 
by  assassination.  Nothing  should  pass 
by  murder,  in  the  shape  of  either  dignity 
or  emolument,  to  any  person  designated 
for  the  succession  by  law.  But  the 
great  lesson  of  the  occasion  is  the  dan- 
ger to  the  president  which  plainly  lies 
in  his  arbitrary  power  over  the  enor- 
mous body  of  persons  who  now  compose 
the  civil  service  of  the  government. 
They  do  not  live  under  law,  and  as  long 
as  they  do  not  live  under  law  they  will 
constitute  in  a  certain  sense  a  dangerous 
class,  and  will  bo  surrounded  by  a  still 
riiMi  r  (iangerous  class,  composed  uf  those 
who  would  like  to  oust  them  and  get 
their  places. 

R  L,  Godkin, 
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MR.  HOWELLS 

This  little  Tolame^  of  two  hmidred 
and  fifty  paget  contains  ono  story  and 
two  sketcbes.  Neither  story  nor  sketch 
cost  the  writer  much  labor,  apparently. 
He  has  become  so  skillful  in  his  art  that 
it  is  almost  as  easy  for  him  to  shape 
excjuisite  things  as  it  is  for  another  to 
fail  in  the  attempt.  Prosper  Merimee 
never  offered  his  reader  a  lighter  or 
more  highly-finished  handfnl  ol  fiction 
than  these  three  studies.  We  have  seen 
it  written  that  Mr.  Howells  is  a  man  of 
mere  talent.'*  Mr.  Howella  reconciles 
118  to  mere  talent ;  it  seems  to  be  a  finer 
thing  than  the  more  Promethean  en- 
dowment, for  it  gives  ns  subtile  charac- 
terizations, consummate  workmansiiip, 
wit,  humor,  and  pathos  in  abundance, 
and  all  of  a  quality  not  generally  dis- 
coverable in  the  prose  or  verse  of  con> 
temporary  genins. 

Mr.  Howells's  new  book  is  especially 
interesting  as  offering  side  by  side  with 
the  author's  latest  work  an  illustration 
of  his  earlier  manner.  A  wide  and 
constantly  increasing  group  of  listeners 
ha.s  gathered  around  him  since  Tonelli's 
Marriage  was  printed  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  1868.  Between  this  sketch 
and  A  Fearfol  Responsibility  comes  the 
episode  entitled  At  the  Sign  of  the  Sav- 
age. Of  the  novelette  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  collection  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  it  has  all  the  charm  of  Mr. 
IlowelK's  more  elaborate  stories.  That 
it  hu6  no  different  charm  is  perhaps  its 
one  fault  It  strikes  as  that  Mr.  How- 
ells has  here  repeated  himself  a  little. 
It  seems  as  if  certain  actors  in  some  pre- 
•oedicg  comedy  of  his  were  standing  at 
•the  side>wing8,  and  critically  watching 
"the  progress  of  the  after-piece.  Vague 
■but  still  recognizable  shadows,  notother- 
•wise  to  be  accounted  for,  are  projected 

1  ^4  Fearful  litxponnbility,  and  0th tr  Stortts. 
By  WuAxiM  I>.  UowKLU,  Autbor  «f  The  Lady 
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upon  the  stag?*  The  principal  penont 
in  A  FeaiCol  BesponsibiUty  have  habita 
of  dialogoe  and  gesture  not  nnfamillar 

to  us.  Here  and  there  Owen  Elmore 
and  his  wife  remind  one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colonel  Ellison.  Miss  Lilly  Mayhew 
is  Miss  Lydia  Blood  with  a  trifle  more 
vivacity,  or  Miss  Florida  Vervain  with 
darkened  eyelashes  and  a  sweeter  dis- 
position. Ifr.  Howells  has  given  an 
enchantiog  atmosphere  of  reality  to  his 
story  by  laying  the  scene  ol  it  in  the 
Venice  of  A  Foregone  Conclusion.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Ferris,  the  painter 
who  amused  himself  with  "  consul ing," 
and  expect  every  instant  to  have  Don 
Ippolito  called  in  to  assist  Miss  Mayhew 
in  her  Italian  lessons.  The  wur  i>.  go- 
ing on  in  America  $  it  is  spring  again  ; 
there  are  odors  of  rose  and  orange  hUt^ 
som  in  the  small  Venetian  gardens,  and 
morning  and  evening  the  air  is  diarp 
enough  along  the  canals.  We  are  more 
than  half  disappointed  not  to  meet  Don 
Ippolito  coming  down  the  narrow  ralle 
with  his  two  handkerchiefs,  like  a  Jap- 
anese samurai  with  his  pair  of  swords. 
Hera,  as  in  olhecs  ol  Us  stories,  Bfr. 
Howells  li^  bare  the  intricacies  of  giri 
natnr^— its  shyness  and  daring  its  c<^ 
quetry  and  candor,  its  dove^ike  wisdom 
and  serpent -lilte  innocence.  He  has 
caught  all  these  evanescent  and  winged 
things,  and  transfixed  them  to  his  page 
with  the  careful  tenderne.ss  of  a  natoral- 
ist  pinning  his  j9a/;(7o/ii'(f<e.  * 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Savage  is  a  sketch 
of  travel,  in  which  the  reader  finds  him- 
self in  Vienna.  The  narrative  liinges 
on  a  humorously  conceived  and  artfnlly 
presented  incident,  which  seems  almo-t 
like  a  plot  when  compared  with  the 
slender  thread  of  story  running  through 
A  Fearful  Responsibility.    We  have 

of  the  Aroostook,  The  Unditcorerrd  CooBtiy,  «M. 
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been  deterrod  from  referring  to  the  plol 
of  the  longer  piece  by  *  circomBtance 
gimilar  to  tliat  which  prevented  a  cer- 
tain historian  from  devoting  a  chapter 
to  snakes  in  his  work  on  Ireland.  At 
the  Sign  of  the  Savage  is  notable  for  its 
detm-CQt  characterizations,  and  for  thote 
Mai  Mtirie  tanu  whidi  we  have  learned 
to  rogatd  as  a  matter  of  eoane»  tboogh 
aot  to  maoy  of  them  as  there  are  in 
this  one  brief  sketch  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  new  writer.  Colonel  Ken- 
ton, calmly  discrediting  everything  set 
down  in  Baedeker's  guide-book,  is  a 
Stroke  of  genuine  humor :  — 

As  they  bowled  along  in  the  delib- 
erate CkrmaD  express  train  throogh  the 
Black  Forest,  Colonel  Kenton  laid  he 
had  only  two  things  agi^st  the  region : 
it  was  not  black,  and  it  was  not  a  forest. 
He  bad  all  his  life  heard  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  he  hoped  he  knew  what  it 
was.  The  inhabitants  burne«l  charcoal, 
high  up  the  mountains,  and  carved  toys 
ui  the  winter,  when  shut  in  by  the  heavy 
snows;  they  had  Easter  eggs  all  the 
year  round,  with  orershot  mill-wheels  in 
tlw  valleys,  and  cheny-trees  all  about, 
always  full  of  blossoms  or  ripe  fruit,  jost 
as  yon  liked  to  think.  They  were  very 
poor  people,  but  very  devout,  and  lived 
in  little  villages,  on  a  friendly  intimacy 
with  their  cattle.  The  young  ^v()^len 
of  theee  hamlets  had  each  a  long  braiil  of 
yellow  hair  down  her  hack,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  white  bodice  with  a  cat's-oradle  la<y 
ing  behind.  The  men  had  bell-crowned 
bats  and  spindle-legs  ;  they  buttoned  the 
bseath  out  d  their  bodie^9  with  round 
pewter  buttons  on  tight,  short  crimson 
waistcoats.  *  Now,  here,'  said  the  col- 
onel, breathing  on  the  window  of  the 
car  and  rubbing  a  little  space  clear  of 
the  frost,  *  I  see  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Either  I  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
what  I  hare  heard  of  the  Bbck  Forest, 
or  thu  is  not  the  Bhkck  Forest.  I  *m 
indlned  to  believe  that  there  is  no  Black 
Forest,  and  never  was.  There  is  n't,* 
he  added,  looking  again,  so  as  not  to 


speak  hastily,  'a  charcoal-burner,  or 

an  Easter  egg,  or  a  cherry  blossom,  or 
a  yellow  braid,  or  a  red  waistcoat,  to 
enliven  the  whole  desolate  landscape. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  it,  Bessie?' 
.  .  .  Wherever  they  stopped,  what* 
ever  they  did,  before  reaching  Vienna, 
Colonel  Kenton  chose  to  preeerve  his 
guarded  attitude.  *Ah,  they  pretend 
this  is  Stuttgart,  do  they  ? '  he  said,  on 
arriving  at  the  Suabian  capital.  *  A 
likely  story  !  They  pretended  that  was 
the  Black  Forest,  you  know,  Bessie.* 
At  Munich,  'And  this  is  Munich!'  he 
sneered,  whenever  the  conversation 
flagged  during  their  sojourn.  '  It  *s  out- 
rageous, the  way  ttiey  let  these  swin- 
dling little  towns  pahn  themselves  off 
upon  the  traveler  for  cities  he 's  heanl 
of.  This  place  will  be  calling  itself 
Berlin,  next' " 

In  Tonelli's  Marriage  the  scene  is 
again  Venice  ;  it  is  not  a  story,  but  a 
study  of  character,  and,  happily,  of 
Italian  character.  The  canvas  is  full  of 
delij^tful  detail  and  local  color,  and 
escapes  those  incongruities  which  result 
from  placing  the  modem  American 
tourist,  male  or  female,  against  a  back- 
ground oi  medieeval  architecture.  The 
sketch  was  drawn  before  Mr.  Howell 3 
deliberately  set  himself  the  task  of  story- 
telling. It  lacks,  perhaps,  something  of 
the  precision  and  directness  of  his  later 
touch,  but  is  still  kvdy  enough  to  be 
a  model  of  style.  It  has  that  ineffable 
grsoe  of  youth  lor  which  an  artist  in  his 
prime  would  willingly  give  all  his  la> 
bori<Hisly  acquired  technique,  —  a  grace 
no  more  possible  of  recapture  than  a 
perfume. 

Mr.  Howells  has  notanywliere  painted 
a  young  woman  more  charmingly  than 
in  these  pages,  though  the  portrait  is 
only  in  outline.  He  has  probably  put 
all  the  archneis  and  pathos  of  Italian 
girlhood  into  the  Paronsina,  hastily  as 
he  has  sketched  her.  The  Paronsina  is 
the  daughter  of  an  old  notary  named 
CTenarotti,  to  whom  Toneili,  a  faded  fop 
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an<l  harmh^ss  l/uun  diai'olo,  acts  as  clerk 
aud  copyisL  The  history  of  the  Little 
Mbtreu's  firat  lore  aAur,  the  omidaot 
of  whieh  she  trusts  to  the  diploouitic 
Tonelli,  insuits  <mi  quoting  itself :  <— 

In  fact,  it  was  Altogether  a  basiness 
affair,  and  was  managed  chiefly  by  To- 
nelli,  who,  liaviiii;  rnct  a  younir  doctor, 
laureh^d  the  year  In-turo  at  I'adiia,  had 
hcurd  him  express  so puugeut  a  curiosity 
to  know  wbet  the  Paronsina  would  have 
to  her  dower  that  be  peroei^  he  most 
be  madly  in  love  with  her.  So,  with 
the  consent  of  the  s^iMwa*  he  had  ar 
ran<;e<l  a  oorrespondencc  Iw^twenn  tlic 
youn^  j)C(>ple ;  and  all  went  on  w«dl 
at  tirst,  the  letters  from  ix)th  passing 
through  his  hands.  But  his  office  was 
anything  bat  a  sinecore ;  for  nUle  the 
Doctor  was,  on  his  part,  of  a  odd  tern- 
peramcnt,  and  di^osed  to  regard  the 
affair  merely  as  a  proper  way  of  provid- 
ing for  the  natural  affections,  the  Pa- 
ronsina cared  nothing  for  him  personal- 
ly, and  ouly  viewed  him  favorably  as 
abstraet  matrimony, — as  the  means  of 
e8eq>ing  from  the  bondage  of  her  gb4> 
hood  and  the  sad  sednsion  ci  her  life 
into  the  world  ontside  her  grsadfsther's 
house.  So  presently  the  correspond- 
ence fell  almost  wholly  upon  Tonelli, 
who  worked  u|)  to  the  point  of  betrothal 
with  an  expense  of  liuesse  aud  senti- 
ment that  wonld  have  made  his  fortmie 
in  diplomacy  or  poetry.  What  shonld 
he  say  now  ?  that  stopid  young  Doctor 
would  cry  in  a  desperation,  when  Tonelli 
delicatr'Iy  reminded  him  that  it  was 
time  to  ajiswer  the  Paronsina's  last  note. 
Say  this,  that,  and  the  other,  Tonelli 
would  answer,  giving  him  the  heads  of 
a  proper  letter,  whidi  the  Doctor  took 
down  on  square  bits  of  piqper,  neatly 
fashioned  for  writing  preseiiplioBS. 
*  And  for  God's  sake,  caro  dottore,  put 
a  little  warmth  into  it ! '  The  poor 
Doctor  would  try,  but  it  must  always 
end  in  Tonelli's  suggesting  and  almost 
dictating  every  sentence ;  and  then  the 
letter,  being  carried  to  the  Fteonsina, 


made  her  lautrh  :  'This  is  very  pretty, 
my  poor  Touelli,  bat  it  was  ue\  er  my 
MMmflMM  MsfV  who  thought  (^i 
these  tender  compliments.  Ah!  that 
allosioa  to  my  moodi  and  eyes  could 
onty  have  come  from  the  heart  of  a 
great  poet.    It  is  yours,  Tonelli ;  don't 
deny  it.'    And  Tonelli.  taken   in  his 
weak  point  of  literature,  c<^uld  make  but 
a  feeble  pretense  of  disclaiming  the 
diild  of  his  fancy  %  whfle  the  Fhnmsina, 
being  in  this  reckless  hamor,  more  than 
once  responded  to  the  Doctor  in  such 
f:ishiou  that  in  the  end  the  inspiration 
of  her  altered  and  amended  letter  was 
Tonelli's.    Even   after   the  betrothal 
the  love-making  lauguished,  and  the 
Doctor  was  indecently  patient  of  the 
late  day  fixed  lor  the  marriage  by  the 
notary.   In  fact,  the  Dodcv  was  veij 
bnsy;  and,  as  his  practice  grew,  the 
dower  of  the  Paronsina  dwindled  in  his 
fancy,  till  one  day  he  treateii  the  whole 
question  of  their  marriage  with  ■^uch 
coldness  and  uncertainty  in  his  talk  with 
Tonelli  that  the  latter  saw  lAiAer  Us 
thovghts  were  drifting,  and  went  hcaae 
with  an  indignant  heut  to  die  Psron- 
sina,  who  Joyfully  sat  down  and  wrote 
her  first  sincere  letter  to  the  Doctor,  dis- 
missing him.    'It  is  tiiiished,'  she  said, 
'  and  I  am  glad.    After  all,  perhaps  I 
don't  want  to  be  any  freer  than  I  urn  ; 
and  while  I  have  you,  Tonelli,  I  don*t 
want  a youiger  lover.  Toonger?  Di* 
ana !   Yen  are  in  die  flower  of  yoetfay 
and  I  believe  you  will  never  wither. 
Did  that  rogne  of  a  Doctor,  then,  really 
give  you  the  elixir  of  youth  for  writing 
him  those  letters  ?    Tell  me,  Tonelli,  as 
a  true  friend,  how  long  have  yon  beea 
lorty«eevaft?  Ever  abee  your  fifti«lik 
bbthday?   ListonI   I  have  been  more 
afraid  of  losing  yon  than  my  sweeteet 
Doctor.    I  thought  you  would  be  eo 
much  in  love  with  love-making  that  you 
would  go  break-neck  and  court  some 
one  in  earnest  on  your  own  account  I  *  ** 
TonelU's  Mufi^ge  bdongs  to  the  pe* 
liod  of  the  Italian  Jowneys,  and  im  one 
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of  fht  tiiigalarly  ridi  ntnltooiHr.  Hoir- 

ells's  three  years*  residence  in  Venioe. 
His  Venetian  Life,  in  which  the  swan 
city  is  painted  once  for  all,  does  not  dis- 
play a  more  consummate  knowledge  and 
»ppreci:iti<)ii  of  ItJilian  traits.  As  a  de- 
lineation ot  character,  as  an  absolutely 
iredi  and  Tilaliied  ereation,  Tomaao 
TonelU  ranks  with  Dr.  Bojnton  in  The 
UBdiseoTered,  Oonntrj.  These  two  fl|^ 
area  are  Mr.  Howdls's  masterpieces. 


Thej  proTe  that  he  possesses  a  quality 
which  his  critics  have  not  s'afficientlj 
recognized,  that  is,  versatility.  From 
Dr.  Bovnton,  with  his  TiTH'ouscious  char- 
latanism, to  the  superannuated  notary's 
clerk,  ogling  the  ladies  at  the  cafe  in 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  from  the  sub- 
tile self-delusion  of  the  New  Englander 
to  the  simple  oonoeit  of  the  Italian,  as 
Mr.  Howells  has  drawn  them,  is  as  long 
a  step  as  hnj  novelist  need  take. 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT. 


Iw  two  poaderoos  Tohimes*  BCr.  Jef- 
ferson  Davis  has  sobmitted  to  the  world 
Us  justification  of  his  career  as  a  public 
man.  Many  person probably,  not  only 
in  thi?;  country  but  in  Europe,  were  anx- 
ious to  hear  an  account  of  the  great- 
est struggle  of  modern  times  since  the 
French  Revolution  closed  at  Waterloo, 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  was  the  po- 
litical leader,  tiie  oonspteoons  figure,  and 
the  oAcial  chief  of  one  of  the  contend- 
ing forces.  Tet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  jrreat  majority  of  those  who 
have  eagerly  expected  the  book  will  be 
di>aj>i><tiiiie<l  when  they  re:wl  it.  We 
do  not  say  this  Ix^cause  we  thiuk  Mr. 
Davis  has  done  his  work  badly,  for  from 
Us  atand-point  it  is  wdl  done,  hut  be- 
canae  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  book  which  the  pnhlic  looked 
for.  Most  persons,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe^  expected  one  of  two  things : 
either  memoirs  full  of  persontil  experi- 
ences, thoughts,  and  incidents,  of  what 
the  TK*wspap<^rh  call  "  revelations,"  spiced 
with  attacks  upon  individuals,  or  else  a 
earefol  history  of  the  war  and  its  causes, 
much,  as  the  ex-president  of  the  Sonthem 
Confederacy  would  be  likely  to  write 

*  The  Rut  and  F'lil  of  the  Cvnftderate  Qo»- 
trmmtnL  By  Jkfkeknoh  Da  Vis.  New  York: 
DLAfplMAOo.  mi. 


after  twenty  years  of  quiet  reflection. 
But  Mr.  ThtYia  has  given  us  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  them,  nor  even  a 

mixture  nf  l)()th.  His  two  volumes  are 
for  the  benefit  of  that  anirust  ju<lire  and 
sadly  overbunleneil  indivitlual,  •*  the  fut- 
ure historian,"  and  form  an  elalx>rato 
argument  or  plea  in  behalf  of  Jefferson 
Davis  in  particular,  and  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  in  general.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  history,  in  the  ordinary 
sen-je.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  is  of  little  value, 
except,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  pri- 
vate letters  which  are  scattere<i  through 
the  various  chapters.  This  may  seem  a 
strange  assertion  to  make  in  regard  to  a 
book  professedly  historical,  and  written 
by  a  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which 
it  describes.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  that  nearly  one 
half  of  the  whole  work  is  devoted  to  ar- 
gimientK,  lei^al  and  historical,  on  points  of 
constitutional  law,  while  the  remain<ler 
is,  after  a  fashion,  only  a  history  of  the 
war  itself.  The  former  are  clear  and 
forcibly  stated,  for  Mr.  Davis  is  a  man 
of  undoubted  ability  and  knows  his  sub- 
ject thoroughly ;  but  legal  and  constitu- 
tional arguments  are  not  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  portions  relating  to 
the  war  are  so  distorted,  onesided,  and 
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false,  8o  thorouiihly  absurd,  even,  at 
tiiUL-f),  as  to  be  worthless  as  history.  If  a 
person  utterly  ijiiioruiit  o£  the  whole  sub- 
ject, say  a  highly  ciWliMd  Uaori  achoUuv 
some  thooMuids  of  jmn  henoe  wwe  to 
read  this  book^  he  would  learn  that  there 
had  been  a  great  am]  terrible  war  be- 
tween two  sections  of  the  same  country, 
the  North  and  the  South.  Ho  would 
lind  that  all  the  battleii  from  the  tirst  to 
the  last,  except  in  a  few  instances,  light- 
ly referred  to  or  explained  »way»  were 
won  by  the  South.  He  would  learn  that 
all  the  men  of  the  Soath  were  heroes, 
and  performed  everywhere  prodigies  of 
valor  in  their  career  of  victory  airainst 
overwiieliiiini;  tulds  of  men,  money,  and 
resources,  while  the  soldiers  and  [>eopIe 
of  the  North,  with  £bw  exceptions,  prin- 
cipally confined  to  their  defeated  gen- 
erals, were  cowardly,  tyrannical,  and  in 
short  so  base  and  cruel  that  it  would  be 
ditficult  to  tell  why  it  was  such  a  great 
exploit  to  overcome  them.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  all  this  he  would  bo  informed 
in  an  unmistakable  way  tliut  the  South 
had  been  thoroughly  beaten,  or,  as  the 
author  prefers  to  put  it,  sahjngated ;  *' 
and  we  are  inclbed  to  think  that  our 
searcher  after  truth  would  be  sorely  puz- 
zled by  such  a  consummation,  and  would 
wonder  —  and  wonder  in  vain,  if  he  had 
only  lliese  pages  to  turn  to  —  why  the 
side  which  had  all  the  valor,  truth,  and 
right,  and  won  all  the  victories  of  any 
apparent  importance,  should  nevertheless 
have  been  hopelessly  defeated.  But  in 
our  day  and  generation  there  is  no  need 
to  rectify  such  a  narrative,  nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  dwell  on  Mr.  Davis's  aeeuunt  of 
the  war.  We  leave  him  in  this  respect 
to  more  competent  critics,  especially  to 
oor  military  historians,  and  to  his  own 
generals  among  the  number,  with  an  en- 
tire confidence  that  he  will  receive  full 
justice.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  is 
worth  while,  his  aecounl  in  many  in- 
stances will  be  demolished  as  complete- 
ly as  it  was  in  regard  to  the  burning  of 
Gdnmhia  by  General  Sherman,  whose 


8latenit;nt  of  fact,  as  Mr.  Davis  has  for- 
gotten, wiis  fully  sustained  by  an  impar- 
tial tribuual,  —  the  mixed  comuiissiou 
whidi  sat  to  hear  the  British  chums  for 
cotton  homed  at  that  place,  and  iriiidi 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Davis,  General 
Wade  Hampton  to  the  oontrmry  not* 
withstanding. 

But  putting  all  this  aside,  tlie«o  vol- 
umes have  in  one  way  a  real  and  last- 
ing value,  and  will  be  of  great  service 
to  our  esteemed  friend  the  future  histo- 
rian, who  will  imqaestbnably  haw  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  rightful 
merits.  The  future  historian  will  not 
go  to  Mr.  Davis's  book  for  facts,  but 
he  will  take  it  as  a  whole,  ;irguments 
and  history,  bo  calle<l,  together  ;  and  he 
wHl  find  it  an  mequaled  representation 
of  a  type  of  ndnd  and  of  a  mental  oon- 
dition  which  entered  vtaj  largely  into 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  probably 
did  more  to  precipitate  that  war  than 
anything  else.  Time  passes  very  rap- 
idly, and  even  the  greatest  events  soon 
grow  dim,  so  that  it  is  well  worth  whUe, 
especially  lor  the  younger  gcneratiims 
who  wish  to  know  the  history  of  the 
country,  to  study  the  type  of  man  and 
of  mind  which  is  here  depicted,  and  to 
examine  closely  the  mode  of  thought 
and  reasoning  of  which  Mr.  Davis  is 
tlie  best  exponent. 

As  we  r^  these  pages  we  are  carried 
bade  to  the  period  before  the  war,  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  South  in  the  time 
of  the  antislavery  conflict,  — an  almoa 
phere  murky  with  deceit  and  self-deoep- 
tion,  when  men  listened  only  to  their 
passions,  and  took  their  own  iu'iiorauee 
oi  others  for  the  truth.    Mr.  Davi^  is 
man  who  has  learned  nothing  and  £or- 
gotten  nothing,  a  gennine  Bourbon;  sknd. 
it  is  this  which  gives  value  to  his  booik 
and  makes  it  typical.    The  worldl  ixx 
its  progress  has  moved  by  him.  ancl 
is  no  wiser  and  no  better  than  l>t:.*£or^ 
Other  men,  other  Southern  leaders,  for 
the  most  part  have  learned  someLlving, 
be  it  moch  or  little^  in  the  last  twenty 
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jears  ;  Mr.  Davis  has  learned  nothing. 
He  is  a  Southern  leader  of  IHGO,  alive 
with  the  power  of  thought,  and  utterly 
vodiaQged  in  1881, — aTeiynre  and 
mterestlng  CQmbipation.  If  he  were  not 
•0^  he  would  be  more  reepecteUe  as  a 
nan,  hot  his  book  would  be  very  differ- 
ent and  prolwblj  much  less  iiwtrttciive. 
As  it  is,  these  two  large  volumes  seem 
a#  if  they  hud  come  from  under  some 
corner-stone  where  men  are  wont  to  put 
the  money  and  current  literature  of  the 
day.  The  great  building  rises  from  the 
oomer  and  becomes  one  of  the  land- 
marks by  which  ponis  day  after  day  the 
eager  stream  of  life.  Years  come  and 
go  :  the  building  burns  or  is  torn  down, 
and  from  under  the  corner-stone  we  take 
np  the  yellow  newspu|»f  rs  and  old  coins 
uii<  hanged.  They  arc  the  same,  instinct 
witii  die  spirit  of  the  past,  and  yet  speak- 
ing to  us  in  the  present  tense,  uncon- 
seioQs  of  the  h^ise  of  time,  of  the  world's 
pcogress,  of  the  manifold  interests  of 
humanity,  of  the  new  Idess  of  a  new 
generation.  They  haye  psssed  into  his- 
tory without  knowing  it,  and  so  have 
the  ideas  of  the  ex-president  of  the  Con- 
fe«lera<  y.  Like  Irving's  hero,  he  thinks 
that  he  is  the  same  after  his  long  sleep, 
iUid  khat  the  world  is  the  same,  while  in 
reality  he  is  an  old  man  and  it  is  a  new 
world.  Here  the  parallel  breaks  down, 
ior  Bip  Van  Winkle  found  out  his  mis« 
take,  hut  Mr.  Davis  has  not  and  never 
will-  For  him  the  sun  has  stood  still, 
and  he  rehearses  the  old  talk  of  the  old 
Soutli  witli  a  ludicrous  belief  that  it  is 
new  and  v;ilid.  Thus  he  represents  liv- 
ing what  died  long  since,  and  so  becomes 
of  value  to  the  historian. 

The  bare  statement  of  the  prefaoe 
that  the  object  of  the  book  is  to  defend 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  secession, 
and  thereby  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  South,  concentrates  at  once  the  ut- 
tt-r  confusion  of  thought  which,  wheth- 
er williul  or  ignorant,  was  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  action  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Davis,  speaking  in  1881  with  the 


voice  of  18G0,  has  not  learned,  or  refuses 
to  acknowledge,  that  secession  was  not 
then  and  could  never  be  a  constitutional 
question.  Secession  was  rsTolntfoo,  and 
the  one  vital  point  was  whether  it  was 
possible,  not  whether  it  was  legal ;  for 
revolutions  are  not  concerned  with  law. 
They  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  they  may 
be  peaceable  or  bloody;  they  may  be 
to  defend  threatened  rights,  or  to  repel 
oppression,  or  to  erect  a  despotism  ;  but 
they  are  not,  and  can  never  be,  even 
when  the  right  to  them  is  secured  to  the 
]*eople  in  specific  terms,  as  in  the  South 
AuMBrican  republics,  oonstitutbnaL  In 
the  veiy  nature  of  things,  a  revolution 
must  be  outside  the  pale  of  an  exists 
ing  constitution,  and  must  appeal  to  hu- 
manity on  grounds  entirely  foreign  to 
constitutions,  written  or  unwritien.  To 
talk  about  secession  as  a  constitutional 
right  not  to  be  interfered  with  is  ip  say 
that  men  have  a  oonstitutional  right  to 
overthrow  their  government ;  and  that  is 
a  very  plain  contradiction  in  terms,  for 
a  constitution  is  formed  to  create  and 
maintain,  not  to  destroy,  political  lys- 
tems.  Men  have  a  right,  no  doubt,  to 
revolution,  but  it  is  not  a  constitutional 
right,  and  it  must  rest  on  moral,  not  on 
legal  principles,  no  matter  how  lawful 
the  cause  may  be,  or  even  if  it  is  a  revo- 
lution of  precedents,  as  was  our  struggle 
of  1778.  Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  States 
exercised  the  right  of  secession  from  the 
old  confederacy,  and  therefore  they  had 
it  under  the  new.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  fact.  The  people  of  the  various 
Stiites  pulled  down  the  old  confederacy, 
and  set  up  a  new  form  of  government 
in  its  stead.  They  carried  through  a 
peaceful  revolntbn,  but  they  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  as 
an  authori^.  Men  of  English  race,  in 
drawing  up  a  constitution  of  government, 
do  not  stultify  tliemselvt  s  l»y  putting  in 
a  clause  to  provide  for  its  overthrow. 
When  the  men  of  1787  found  that  the 
old  confederacy  was  a  failure  they  in- 
duced a  majority  of  the  people  to  agree 
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witli  tliem,  destroyed  it,  and  erected  a 
aew  <»e.  Mr.  IMs  layt,  again,  that 
the  oonttitatton  was  legarded  at  its  ffor> 
mation  as  a  compact.  Anj  one  who  is 
lamiKar  with  the  history  of  that  time  will 
readily  admit  fliis  to  be  true.  It  was  an 
experiineiit.  which  the  jtenj)le,  a<'tiiii; 
through  their  Ktatc  organizations.  ai,n  c.'<i 
to  try.  Whether  it  would  be  pernia- 
DBDt,  or  whether  it  would  lall  •  Tictim 
to  •  reTolotioQ,  as  Its  predeeessw  hed 
done,  DO  man  then  eoold  teO.  Only  two 
men  of  that  day,  so  far  as  we  are  awar^ 
saw  deeply  enotijjh  into  futurity  to  |>er- 
ceive  what  the  work  «f  the  eoiistitutiou 
would  be  if  it  was  maintained.  Wa>*h- 
ingtoD  and  Hamilton  looked  to  the  con- 
stitution to  create,  as  they  said,  a  nation- 
al sentiment,  and  a  national  sentiment 
meant  the  creation  of  a  nation.  That 
was  the  possible  work  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  was  what  it  effected.  The  com- 
pact of  1789  endured,  :ind  in  lfst)<l  it 
had  made  a  uatiou  out  oi  a  confederacy ; 
it  had  beoome  a  national  duster.  The 
quesUon  in  1860  was  not,  Have  oertidn 
States,  or  the  people  of  certain  States, 
the  constitutional  right  to  withdraw  from 
a  compact  ?  l)ut  was  just  what  it  had 
always  been  :  Have  they  sufficient  rea- 
son and  sudicicnt  power  to  revolution- 
ize the  existing  government,  and  substi- 
tute somethbg  else  in  its  place  ?  The 
issue  was  whether  the  nation  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  constitution  sltould 
live  or  die,  —  whether  we  should  liave 
one  Union  or  two.  The  North  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  former,  the  South  of 
the  latter;  the  North  prevailed.  The 
peujilo  of  this  country  did  not  go  to 
war  on  a  point  of  constitutional  law; 
they  fought  to  determine  whether  the 
nation  should  be  broken  up  and  divided, 
or  should  remain  united  and  intlivisil)h'. 

In  support  of  the  rii^ht  of  secession 
Mr.  Davis  adduces  the  altitude  of  V'ir- 
ginia  and  Keutacky  in  1799,  of  New 
England  in  1814,  of  South  GaioUna  in 
188S,  and  he  might  have  dted  many 
olher  exanqiles,  but  none  of  tbem  prove 


anything.  In  a  federal  system  one 
weapon  of  the  ninoiityis  sure  to  he  the 
menace  ol  withdrawal  or  disunion.  It 
is  a  terrible  weiqion,  no  doubt,  and  when 
it  was  gra.s;>ed  by  New  England,  and 
afterwards  by  South  Carolina,  the  Union 
quivered.  In  the  former  case,  events 
removed  the  grievancen  of  the  States  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  national  government 
yielded  and  compromised;  but  both 
meant  simply  thai  certain  oonmnnities, 
defeated  at  the  ballot-box,  threatened  to 
resort  to  revolution.  But  revolutions 
must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits. 
To  argue  the  constitutional  ri<jht  of  se- 
cession is  beating  the  air.  Such  an  ar- 
gument at  best  was  merely  the  necessary 
concession  to  the  law-abiding  and  law- 
loving  spirit  of  the  race,  iriiich  likea 
to  fight  revohltfons  on  legal  principles, 
and  it  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  friends  into  a  mere  cloud- 
compeller  to  obscure  existing  facts  tar 
mightier  than  any  constitutions. 

Mr.  Davli^s  disenadoB  is  of  value  only 
as  showing  the  state  ol  nund  to  whidi 
reasoning  of  that  sort  was  needful  in 
order  to  cover  up  the  real  issues  of  the 
time.    The  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  h  not  to  be  tried  by  the  cou^titn- 
tion,  because  in  its  nature  it  tran.sci  nil-< 
the  constitution  and  aims  at  it.s  subver- 
sion.  The  umple  qaeetion  is,  Was  the 
South  justified  in  b^ginnhig  a  rsvoln* 
Uon  ?  The  answer  lies  in  these  volunea. 
Mr.  Davis  admits  that  slavery  was  only 
incidental ;  that  the  South  did  not  secede 
on  account  of  John  Brown,  or  of  the 
alK)litionists,  or  of  the  course  of  certain 
Northern  States  as  to  slavery.  In  short, 
the  South  did  not  eecede  because  the 
Nortk  had  actually  done  anytUng,  but* 
according  to  Mr.  Davis,  on  aooount  of 
what  a  sectional  Northern  party  would 
do,  in  jiower.    Nothing,  absolutely  noih- 
in<;,  had  been  done  when  the  States  se- 
ceded ;  and  although  it  is  au  excellent 
specimen  of  Soutfaem  rnaaoning  in  Um 
time  of  James  Buchanan,  it  is  diildi»fc» 
and  even  woieey  to  point  to  what  hm^ 
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pened  in  war  as  a  proof  of  what  the 
North  woald  have  done  if  the  South 
had  never  secoded  and  there  had  been 
no  war.  Tlie  u  lude  case  can  be  put  in  a 
few  words,  althouiih  Mr.  Davis  dared 
not  declare  it  at  the  time,  and  does  not 
dsre  to  state  it  now,  but  goes  ronnd  and 
round  in  the  old  treadmill  of  deceptire 
phrasee,  and  will  not  £soe  the  ^m^. 
The  truth  was  that  while  the  North  had 
always  been  politically  divided  on  slav> 
err,  as  on  all  other  points,  on  that  ques- 
tion the  South  had  ever  been  solid  and 
ooited.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
the  South  ruled  the  country.  In  1860 
akm  South  was  beaten  in  a  fur  eleetbn, 
and  a  party  of  the  North  hostfle  to  slaT- 
erj  cane  into  power.  Did  the  Sooth 
sabmit,  as  the  North  had  always  dono,  to 
the  popular  will  expressed  at  the  ballot- 
box  ?  No  ;  the  moment  thry  were  de- 
feafe<i  in  the  elections  they  rushed  into 
revolution.  So  long  as  they  ruled  the 
Union  they  maintained  it ;  when  the 
tuqotitj  was  adverse  they  nnd«rtook  to 
destroj  the  Union.  The  simple  state- 
ment o£  the  fact  is  the  bitterest  eon- 
denmatioa  whieh  csn  be  nttered. 

It  seems  a  startfing  paradox  to  say 
that  self-governing  communities  of  Enij- 
lish  race,  living  in  freedom  and  under 
a  demcK-ratic  system,  should  precipitate 
upou  themselves  and  upon  their  country 
such  an  awfnl  calamity,  and  lor  a  cause 
80  eomparatirely  slight,  so  onreasonable^ 
and  eo  at  Tariance  with  the  first  prind- 
pies  of  American  liberty.  The  pntblem 
can  be  understood  and  solved  only  by  a 
ch»se  observance  of  the  condition  of  the 
S*^uthern  mind.  Slavery  had  of  course 
a  |K)werful  etTeet  u{)on  .Southern  char- 
acrter.  It  made  the  ruling  classes  des> 
potic,  fierce,  and  impatient  of  oppositk>n, 
and  it  bred  the  narrow  contempt  to  be 
food  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  everj 
nriatoeraey  for  all  who  differ  from  them, 
or  who  engage  in  pursuits  which  they 
think  humiliating.  Yt  t  this  of  ita«'lf  is 
an  iiia«h'(iuaie  explanation  of  the  m-tiun 
the  bouth.  Slavery  served  merely  to 


prepare  the  soil,  in  which  the  ideas  care* 
fully  planted  and  nurtured  by  Southern 
leaders,  drawn  from  the  slave- holding 
class,  gn'W  rank  and  flourished.  The 
leadincr  theory  was  that  the  North  had 
neither  courage  nor  principle  ;  aud  it  is 
sorely  to-be  lamented  that  there  was 
some  ground  for  this  in  the  conduct 
ol  NorUiem  pditidans  who  hdped  the 
South,  and  were  called  "dough-faces** 
for  their  pains.  But  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  theory  lay  in  the  colos- 
sal ignorance  of  the  North  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  South.  Most  Southerners 
believed  that  they  could  leave  the  Union 
in  peace  when  they  saw  fit,  and  that 
the  North  would  not  fight.  Others,  and 
among  them  Bfr.  Davis,  thought  there 
would  be  war,»an  opinion  which  makes 
their  course  still  worse  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  But  it  is  sate  to 
say  that  all  Southerners  .alike  felt  that 
the  North  could  not  fight,  even  if  they 
tried.  The  cowardice,  meau  spirit,  and 
love  of  money  in  the  North  had  been 
preadied  so  long  that  the  Southern  peo- 
ple had  come  10  accept  them  as  immuta* 
Ue  truths.  The  South  was  cursed  with 
the  same  miserable  i^morance  as  that 
displayed  by  England  wIkmi  Lord  Sand- 
wich proclaime<l  the  Yankees  cowards. 
The  South  assumed  that  men  of  EnijHsh 
blooil,  the  descendants  of  the  TuriUins, 
the  boldest  and  hardiest  of  thehr  race, 
e^d  not  fij^t,  and  they  paid  for  this 
^^laslly  mistake  by  four  years  ci  deso- 
lating war,  by  the  ruin  of  their  social  sys* 
tem,  and  by  utter  and  crushing  defeat. 

Blinded  by  this  error,  they  were  led 
by  their  false  guides  to  bt  lie\  e  tliat  they 
were  fighting  for  the  constitution  and 
for  liberty.  Even  the  fact  that  they 
held  daves  could  not  disperse  the  idea 
that  they  were  the  champions  of  free- 
dom. To  a  people  thus  confused,  and 
with  passions  heated  by  a  political  issue 
which  they  were  taught  to  tliink  threats 
ened  their  well-being,  when  it  really 
could  affect  only  a  class,  every  sj)ecie8 
of  lie  was  told,  aud  upou  them  every 
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*  deoeptioD  wm  |>raciiced.  Mr.  Davia  says 
DOW,  as  he  end  othen  leid  then  to  their 
foUoweri,  **  Look  at  the  awful  growth  of 
the  national  government !  The  very  life 
of  the  States  is  in  danger."  Thej  failed 
to  point  out  tliat  this  overgrown  govern- 
nu'nt  n-aclu'd  th:it  cDiiilition  in  a 

halt"  ci'iitui  V  of  aliuo.-^i  complete  control 
by  the  Suuib.  They  omitted  to  show 
diat  the  greateet  stretohee  of  power  by 
the  oentnJ  goremment  np  to  that  time 
had  been  effected  by  Southern  statetmen. 
And  this  is  a  specimen  of  their  reason- 
ing. The  air  was  full  of  lies,  equivoca- 
Uons,  deceptions,  and  half  trutli!^,  and  in 
this  atmosphere  the  South  lived,  ihauks 
to  the  effects  of  slaveiy  and  a  profoond 
ignorance  of  thdr  n^gjhbmrBl  Every- 
thing  in  the  Southern  ndnd  was  distorted 
and  twisted.  Nothing  appeared  to  them 
as  it  really  was,  nothing'  had  its  true 
proportions;  thev  lost  in  iliiii  way  even 
the  capacity  lo  recognize  existing  facts, 
an  attribute  which  Mr.  Davis,  as  we  see 
in  this  book,  has  never  recovered,  and 
the  lack  of  wUdi  does  so  much  to  make 
the  work  typical  and  a  living  rcprodoo- 
tion  of  an  extinct  species  of  thought. 

This  atmosphere  of  deceit  went  with 
them  into  tlie  war,  deepened  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  made  iheir  downfall  more 
complete.  Take  a  few  examples  at  ran> 
dom  from  Mr.  Davls*s  book.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  said  to  a  man  who  calls 
a  mob,  composed  of  the  scum  of  a  great 
city  in  a  State  forming  a  part  of  the 
Union,  cnijaiied  in  throwing  brickbats 
at  national  soldiers,  noble  and  unarmed 
citizens  ; "  who  nsiMLii  lo  Gettysburg  as 
"  a  check ; "  who  says  the  government 
at  Washington  imitated  the  worst  days 
of  the  French  Terror,  in  the  border 
States  ?  Words  fail  to  do  justice  to  a 
man  who  comes  from  a  region  where,  in 
times  of  profound  peaco,  men  were 
hunted,  imprisoned,  and  bad  a  price  set 
on  their  heads  because  they  spoke  and 
wrote  against  slavery,  and  who  abuses 
fiercely  the  government  of  the  Union 
for  suppressing  freedom  of  opinion  and 


free  speech  because  in  time  of  war  tbey 
pat  traitors  in  prison  and  kept  dmn 
there,  and  no  donbi  occasionslly  made 

mistakes  and  confounded  the  iniMyfnt 
with  the  guilty. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  such 
things ;  they  are  mere  illustratious  of  the 
utter  falseness  which  beset  the  South 
with  a  thick  darkness.    The  South  got 
light  at  last,  but  it  was  a  paiuful  oparsp 
tion.  As  we  read  this  book  we  kaow 
where  to  place  the  deepest  blame  for  the 
war.    It  lies  not  upon  the  Southern  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  nor  upon  their  soldiers, 
who  fought  so  gallantly  and  well,  —  for 
we  have  no  need  to  belittle  ourselves  or 
our  country  by  abusing  and  dsaderiag 
our  opponents,  as  Mr.  Davis  does  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Northern  armies.  No ; 
the  heavy  burden  of  causing  the  war,  of 
making  it  possible,  rests  upon  the  lead- 
ers of  the  South,  at  home  and  iu  Wash- 
ington, who  represented  the  great  plaat- 
ers  and  slave-holders,  the  rulers  and 
governors  of  thefar  States.  It  was  for 
dieir  interest  to  maintain  slavery  as  it 
stood.  When,  in  the  march  of  progress 
and  of  modern  ideas,  it  became  evident 
that  human  slavery  was  doomed,  instead 
of  accepting  the  inevitable  :  instea<l  of 
yielding  to  a  world-wide  public  seuii- 
ment,  which  forced  even  the  Tsar  of 
Bussia  to  alxtlish  serfdom;  instead  of 
seeking  to  guide  the  movement  of  eman- 
cipaUon,  a^  by  gradual  steps  destroy 
slavery  and  so  save  themselves,  they  set 
themselves  against  the  tide,   "Wirli  jireat 
skill  and  tenacity  they  held  the  govern- 
ment uud  made  the  Union  subservient 
to  alavery  for  nearly  lilty  years.  When 
power  pasaed  from  them  without  a  ttn« 
l^e  overt  act  on  tl|e  other  side,  they 
hurried  the  country  into  revolution  and 
war,  setting  the  national  life  ^atb^J^*^ 
by  so  doing.    They  made  it  their  uf^'! 
ness  to  deceive  others,  —  thev  rxiixy  per- 
haps in  some  instauces  have  deceived, 
themselves;  but  their  purpose  wu.s  tJ 
rule  nnchedced,  and  if  that  was  nJ 
possible  over  the  whola  ooontryy  tlij| 
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the  uatioD  must  he  sacrificed.  It  was 
a  great  crime  against  the  country  and 
Ag»UJ8t  humanity,  aud  amung  the  class 
aod  the  leaden  who  were  guilty  of  it 
iad  reepODsiUe  for  it  Mr.  THwIb  ttands 
eonqpieooiw.  We  have  do  wish  to  in- 
di^ge  in  any  sectional  feeling.  Wc  ro- 
spnat  thft  men  who  fought  well ;  wc  re- 
spect tln)s»'  who  accept  the  result  in 
good  fault,  aud  we  wish  for  uothiug  so 
mdi  M  peace  sod  good-will  efeijwhere. 
Bet  we  cannot  read  thja  book  and  retrain 
from  pottfiig  the  Uame  where  it  belongs, 
—on  the  SoQthem  political  leadera.  We 


have,  furthermore,  no  desire  to  engage 
in  the  very  simple  aniufiement  of  abusing 
a  man  who  has  fallen  below  the  point 
atwliich  hedeaerres  even  liatred;  bat 
when  he  reealla  to  oa  what  he  and  men 
like  him  were,  and  for  what  misery  and 
sorrow,  both  North  and  South,  he  and 
his  fellow-leaders  of  the  Southern  policy 
are  reapousible,  the  verses  of  Lowell 
ring  in  our  ears,  and  will  not  cease :  — 

I 'd  sooner  take  my  cliance  to  j'taii' 

At  Jedgment  when  jrour  meanest  slave  i». 

Than  at  Ood'a  bar  boP  apa  hand 

Ea  drippia*  nd  ai  jaon,  JaS.  Dafii.** 
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Litinostoke'b  life  was  singular  in 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  condition 
of  a  successful  practical  c^ireer  un^ov- 
erufd  by  extraordinary  intellectual  force, 
—  the  simplicity  of  its  motives  and  ends. 
The  eontinQona  derelopmeat  of  his  diar- 
r,  the  ateady  evololioa  of  lua  plana, 
a  true  growth,  regular,  hannoni- 
oas,  free  from  the  intrusion  of  any  stunt- 
ing or  deforming  outward  influences. 
No  -TKlileii  «li>»'overy  of  new  uhjeet.-t  of 
effort,  nu  ex]>ausion  of  view  presenting 
human  action  in  a  widely  different  aa* 
peet»  no  revolution  in  belief  reveraing 
Trlntim  moral  values,  introduced  com- 
plexity and  diaoord  into  bis  life,  as  has 
be^n  the  case  with  other  markedly  con- 
scientious men  of  his  day.  Dominated 
by  oue  leading  motive,  tending  to  oue 
xnaia  reaolt,  his  career  poaaeaaed  n  re* 
mnrinble  unity.   He  aet  out,  a  boy,  to 
eoowearC  South  Africa  by  the  cnatmnary 
■aecbods  of  missionaries.    He  soon  saw 
P|%at  the  develo[>e<l  religious  ideas  of  £u- 
**'  .W)e  coidd  not  take  root  in  a  soil  wholly 
y^s'age  aod  tmreclaimed,  —  that  harbu- 

The  Frrf  .nal  Lift  of  Darul  Livin^ttone, 
JJ.t  JU-  C.  L.   Cbietiy  from  hi«  Uopoblislied 

I  ia  the  Vtmmwa  9i 


riammnst  be  overthrown  before  heathen- 
ism would  ylehl ;  and  so  he  came  to  direct 
his  attention  chiefly  to  bringing  about 
social  and  economic  changes,  to  su|> 
pressing  the  slave-trade  aud  building  a 
liighway  for  commerce,  and  at  laat  end- 
ed, aa  every  one  knowa,  by  becoming 
the  openor  of  a  continent  and  the  fore- 
runner of  a  civilization.  But  until  he 
was  found  by  his  atttndants,  on  that 
]May  morning,  kneeling  and  dea«l  in  th»^ 
heart  ol  Africa,  he  was  always  in  spirit 
a  miaaionary,  and  valued  hia  hbor  leaa 
aa  contributing  to  extend  the  arena  of 
knowledge  aud  industry  than  as  prepaid 
ing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
the  j>eo[)lesin  darkness.  The  author  of 
this  volume  '  does  not  record,  except  in 
general,  the  progress  of  that  great  work, 
wliich  ia  rather  tobe  read  in  Livingstone's 
own  writinga ;  he  acta  liimaelf  only  to 
the  moat  pleaaing  and  fruitful  task  of  bi- 
ography, — >  the  illustration  of  character. 

The  simplicity  of  Livingstone's  ehar- 
actcr  makes  any  detailed  prex  ntation 
of  it  unnecessary,  aud  even  renders  this 
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aooonnt  at  times  monotonous,  particular- 
ly in  its  insistence  on  liis  pii'ty,  —  a  qual- 
ity which  in  this  (n««'  was  so  little  af- 
fected by  its  aciH  Nsories  as  to  fail  of  iu- 
terett  to  the  ima^nation  after  •  brief 
qwoe»  and  was  in  itaelf  of  racih  dight 
▼arietj  in  mood  and  ezpreuion,  and  of 
•o  great  natural  privacy,  as  to  make  the 
reit<'ration  of  his  prayers  and  pious  ejar- 
ulations  somewhat  tryin;^ ;  for,  however 
these  words  burnt  with  tire  to  the  weary 
and  solitary  explorer,  they  have  become 
to  the  modem  mind  a  dry  ihelL  Bende 
his  piety,  his  abi^ng  conviction  that  hb 
refuge  and  his  strength  was  God,  he  dis- 
played a  persistent  and  enduring  cour- 
tvj<\  sairaeity,  independence,  a  power  of 
seli-sacritice,  and  an  utter  devotion  of 
life  aud  resources  to  a  cause,  exccptiou- 
al  even  among  men  of  his  own  moral 
rank ;  bat  tliis  catalogue  of  Tirtnesi  like 
an  epitaph,  is  destitute  of  specifie  mean- 
ing to  one  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  bred  and  exercised. 
These  circumstances,  however,  strange 
and  romantic  to  a  degree  that  will  make 
his  life  ever  a  sdrring  one  to  yooth 
and  interestang  to  experienced  manhood, 
must  be  sought  in  this  book,  of  which 
the  principal  excellence  is  the  author's 
choice  and  arrangement  of  such  illustra- 
tive matter.  Of  all,  the  most  strikiiii; 
thing  to  us,  not  to  go  too  much  into 
detail,  was  the  success  with  which  Liv- 
ingstone established  sodal  relations  with 
the  natives.  Amiable  throngh  life  to- 
ward all  associates,  exhibiting,  esj)eeial- 
]y  toward  tlie  blacks,  such  .admirable 
thiiuLilitlulness,  tact,  and  kindliness,  he 
was  Well  endowed  to  win  upon  them  by 
natural  means ;  the  surprise  lies  in  the 
quickness  and  fnllness  of  the  blacks*  ap- 
predation  of  these  qualities.  He  was 
aided  in  this  task,  of  course,  by  the  value 
he  set  upon  the  future  of  the  African 
tribes,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
looked  beyond  their  childishness,  ijross- 
uess,  and  inactivity  ;  and  ttiough  an  en- 

1  Motuitur  Gnizot  in  Private  Lift^  1787-1874. 
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thusiast  is  seldom  free  from  illusion  re- 
specting the  worth  of  his  work,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Livingstone's  estimate  of 
their  capacity  may  be  justified  by  the 
event  Gertainfy  the  blades  hi  a  sav- 
age state  never  appeared  with  so  many 
of  the  fundamental  good  qualities  of 
mankind  a.s  in  his  letters.  One  example 
of  their  intedliofence  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over.  One  day,  as  he  was  preach- 
ing to  them  upon  the  resurrection,  they 
told  him  they  could  not  believe  a  re- 
union of  the  partides  of  tiie  body  pos- 
sible. He  gave  them  a  chemical  tUostra* 
tion,  and  then  referred  to  the  authority 
of  the  Book  that  taught  the  doctrine. 
*'  And,"  exclaims  the  bioi^^rapher,  *'  the 
ptHjr  i>eople  were  more  willing  to  give 
in  to  the  authority  of  the  Book  than  to 
the  chemical iUustration I"  <*Thepoor 
people "  may  grow  in  nund,  and  possi- 
Uy  something  may  finally  accrue  to  the 
wealth  of  the  race  from  them ;  but 
whether  the  biographer's  dream-.,  as  well 
as  Livingstone's,  shall  l>e  reuli/tj^l,  and 
a  grand  memorial  pile  rise  at  Ilala  over 
hb  bnried  hmrt,  and  the  like,  is  more 
dubious.  There  is  no  need  of  air- 
drawn  rhetoric ;  throngh  many  real  pei^ 
ils  by  land  and  sea,  from  beast  and  msn, 
from  disea.se,  famine,  and  violence.  Liv- 
ingstone gained  a  definite  success,  of 
great  signiticance  to  civilization  in  Af- 
rica. And  apart  from  all  success  what- 
ever, now  or  to  oome»  he  has  given  na 
the  example  of  a  fdthfnl  and  inliereDt- 
ly  noble  life,  which  utter  failure  could 
not  have  injured.  America's  share  in 
bis  work,  through  Stanley,  is  familiar; 
but  probably  few  know  of  the  dearer 
ti>  which  binds  him  to  us  in  thai  his 
Robert  lies  widi  the  dead  at  Oettysbarg. 

TIm  biography  of  Guiaot,  by  liia 
daughter,'  is  also  mainly  an  illustration 
of  character,  but  only  as  it  was  shovm 
in  private  life.  In  the  ease  of  a  man 
who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  worl-l'si 
affairs,  a  biography  that  leaves  hi*,  work 
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almost  wholly  osfe  of  aooonntt  and  uses 

it  but  sparingly  even  in  the  way  of  side- 
lighr,  must  he  somewhat  unsatisfactory, 
aivi  may  easily  W  misleading.  Guizot's 
lilt-  was  cue  of  great  and  long-continued 
ictivity,  but  here  be  is  seen  in  his  arm- 
Mr  ;  and  as  with  livingitone's  piety, 
•D  with  Grobot'i  wann  uid  tender  fanir 
ily  feelings ;  attractive  and  pleasurable 
tkoagfa  they  are,  prolix  repetition  grows 
wearisome.    A  due  regard  for  that  ret- 
icence which  is  the  law  of  retined  in- 
timacy would  havt;  suppressed  some  of 
the^  paires.  l)ut  it  is  only  just  to  add 
that  Maduuie  De  AVitt,  in  admitting  a 
world     strangers  to  the  secrets  of  her 
fsther'a  heart,  has  exercised  noasoal  dis^ 
erelioo.   Goisot^  no  doabt,  found  in  the 
love  of  his  two  wives  and  his  chil- 
dren his  principal  relaxation  ;  but  this  is 
not        extraordinary  that  it  neetls  to 
be  made  much  of.    lif  relates  that  at 
Tslleyrand's  he  remarked,  "  '  Conversa- 
tion is  a  great  pleasure.'  *  There  is  one 
itiU greater/  said  M.deTaIIey  rand,  with 
a  somewliat  soomfnl  smiley— *  action!' 
Whereapoo  I  retorted,  *Tes»  prinoe; 
but  there  is  another  which  is  greater 
far  than  the  other  two,  —  affection ! '  He 
looked  at  me  with  some  surprise,  but 
without  smiling.     I  think  that  this  dry, 
corrupt  old  diplomatist  hati  wit  enough 
to  see  that  I  was  right."    Probably  the 
**cornipt  old  diplomatist"  thought  he 
was  a   green  girL"  Bnt  the  youth  had 
abundant  opportunitj  afterward  to  test 
his  words :  he  had  conversation  and  ac- 
tion and  affection  in  ample  measure,  and 
he  hf'id  to  the  truth  of  his  somewhat 
commonplace    retort."    Of  more  inter- 
est to  men.  however,  is  the  type  Gui- 
zot  affords  of  that  French  serioosness 
of  which  we  need  to  be  reminded  from 
time  to  time.   He  nrast  have  derived 
this  temperament  finmi  his  ancestry  of 
the  Dhfrt,  for  it  was  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned kind.    He  was  a  mo<lel  youth,  <:o- 
ber,  industrious  ;  a  better  companion  for 
his  elders,  it  would  seem,  than  for  his 
mat^.    These  elders,  M.  Suard  and  M. 


Stapfer  in  particnlar,  interested  them- 
selves in  him,  set  him  to  work,  admitted 
him  to  the  salons  ;  and  he  was  rapidly 
advanced  by  means  of  the  professor's 
chair,  the  doctrinaire  state -craft,  the 
minister's  portfolio,  until  he  became  the 
chief  adviser  of  Louis  XVIIL,  to  &U 
with  the  king.  It  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  notice  to  estimate  his 
contributioD  to  the  political  growth  ol 
France  or  to  the  <leve1opment  of  histor- 
ical study  :  but  we  phodld  recall  that  in 
the  out!  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fruit- 
ful investigation  of  early  French  civil- 
ization, and  that  in  the  other  he  won 
the  friendship  ol  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  satire  of  Heme.  His  early  associa- 
tions and  his  historic  sense  coifperated 
to  render  him  conservative,  both  in 
politics  and  in  religion :  he  trnsted  in 
God  witlioiit  understanding  him,"  and 
"bowed  helore  tliu  mysteries  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  the  gospel,"  and  "  refrained  *' 
from  discussion  of  them  ;  he  liad  more 
faith  in  **  guns  "  than  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Bevolntbn,  and  though  he  calls  « na- 
tional good  sense"  the  real  Deity/' — 
that  national  good  sense  wliich  was  in 
18^32  to  **  modify  the  short-sightedness 
and  violence  of  the  Ueform  Bill  "  in 
Piiigland, — still  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  conceived  of  a  state  resting  on  a 
true  public  Of  remarkable  talents,  but 
not  of  laige-minded  genius;  of  much 
force  of  character,  bnt  employing  it  in  ob- 
structing rather  than  in  advancing  |Hog- 
ress;  too  often  commonplace  and  oUvi- 
ous  rather  than  brilliant  and  incisive  in 
his  utterances,  he  left  the  sha<low  of  a 
great  name,  —  j)ossibly,  like  other  shad- 
ows, larger  than  the  reality  casting  it. 
After  all,  he  wins,  perhaps,  most  admi- 
ration and  is  most  attractive  when  seen 
in  the  quiet  privacy  of  his  &mily :  the 
knowledge  of  him  there,  where  there  was 
no  place  for  coldness,  stolidity,  unscrupu- 
lous diplomacy,  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  like,  must  give  the  world  a  bet- 
ter impression  of  him  than  it  has  hith- 
erto hod,  and  is  a  gain.    It  is  character- 
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istio  of  this  volume  tliat  it  oontldiu  litr 
tie  wit  uiul  ft'W  .inectlote.s. 

Sir  Anthony  Panizzi  waa  one  of  the 
men  to  whom  .the  British  Museum  is 
moat  indebted.  He  wm  ao  IteUeo,  ex- 
iled in  eerlj  menbood  in  eooseqnenoe 
of  hi*  connection  witb  revolutionary 
srhfM7i('<<.  On  arrivinjj  in  Eii;,fhiiul,  he 
(!'  VMtrd  liiniscif  to  lit«T;iry  pursuits.  :ind 
after  a  time  \v:is  :ii)|)oiiit»^«l  to  a  post  in 
tlie  British  Muneum,  of  which  be  tiuallj 
became  principal  librarian.  These  vol- 
wnea '  contain,  besides  an  aoeonnt  of  liis 
life,  a  sketcli  of  the  history  of  the  mu- 
seum both  before  and  during  his  admin- 
isfratiim  ;  the  rest  of  the  bio'Traphy  i"^ 
tjiken  up  by  a  narrative  of  the  rrhitiun 
of  Italian  patriots  to  one  another  and 
their  attempts  to  free  Italy,  and  by  the 
political  correspondence  of  Panian  with 
statesmen  like  Tluers,  and  men  of  let- 
ters like  Prosper  M^rim^e;  and  this 
portion  is  historically  most  valuable  and 
intrinsically  most  itjterostinj;.  There  is 
notliiiig  especially  notewortiiy  for  Amer- 
icans, however,  unless  it  be  some  verjr 
angradotts  remarln  about  na  faj  M^ri- 
mee»  in  condemning  England  for  not 
joining  Louis  Napoleon  in  attacking  us 
during  the  rebellion.  Panizzi,  himself, 
was  an  energetic,  painstaking,  and  able 
otficer  ;  fond  of  a  figlU,  apparently,  and 
often  in  one,  but  always  bearing  him- 
self well  and  coming  off  victor.  His 
enmides  are  folly  sliared  bj  bb  bi<^;rap 
pher,  who  sometimes  takes  np  bis  defense 
in  so  insignificant  matters  that  they 
mi^ht  have  been  forgotten,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  remarkably  iuj-tbcient  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  "hired  as  a  supernu- 
merary,"  and  '*  discharged  for  incumpe- 

I  The  Life  and  Correfj>ondenre  of  Sir  Anthony 
Panizzi,  K.  C.  B.  By  Luuis  1-aj.aw.  In  two 
volumes.  Authorized  Ameiioui  «ditiun.  To  which 
i»  iipiH'nded  a  third  vohime,  contniniiiL:  T\»ftity 
W'.ir?.'  I'lTjional  and  Bibliugraphical  iU  niuiisi .  ik  «.  s 
<  t  I'niiizzi  and  the  British  Miueuin,  1S4&-1865. 
Hy  liENKV  Stbkvxxs,  of  Vermoat,  F.  8.  A.,  etc 
Bo»loii :  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.  1881. 

*  Life  and  C<>ii-rtponttenct  of  the  Iii;/ht  Jtev- 
trmd  Samt$l  Stabuty,  D.  D.,  I  ir<>t  Uii«hop  of 
ComMctient  rad     the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 


tence."  These  volumes  do  not  e,isily 
lend  themselves  to  «|uotaiion  or  coudeu- 
sation ;  they  are  of  permaueui  value, 
apart  from  their  interest  as  biography, 
beeaose  of  the  liglit  thrown  upon  the 
dipkMBuey  el  the  time,  and  are  ii  eape- 
rial  utility  for  librarians  became  of  the 
insight  afforded  into  the  growth  and 
management  of  the  British  Museum,  — 
the  present  foremost  position  of  which 
is  chiefly  due  to  Panizzi's  inteliigeuce 
and  skiU.  The  skelohea  of  illnstrions 
men  whidi  are  inserted  are  a  novel  and 
excellent  fBatnre»  many  of  the  portraits 
being  very  vigorous  and  truthful. 

Of  the  remaining  biographies  little 
netti  lie  said.  That  of  Bishop  Seabury,* 
largely  occupied  with  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  bitter  theological  oootroTersies 
long  since  the  driest  d  dust,  has  bat 
slight  attraction  to  the  secular  mind,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  gives  glimpse  of  the 
trials  and  temper  of  the  loyalists  in  the 
Revolution,  among  whom  the  bishop  was 
a  le.otler.    The  two  bulky  volumes  upon 
Heine  "  are  a  mass  of  ill-grouped  details 
reganling  him,  and  of  extraola  from  hii 
works.  The  inf ormalioii  is  valnable)  b«t 
the  literary  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
com[)iler  fall  far  short  of  his  industry, 
fidelity  to  Heine's  memory,  and  fiatiric- 
al  spirit  toward  Germany.    The  trans- 
lation, too,  is  frequently  at  fault.  The 
few  events  of  Sir  William  Ilerschel's 
life*  are  reoorded  by  Mr.  Holden  with 
simplidty,  tlKMigh  not  always  ia  pare 
English.    The  book  is  au  HmiTiabite 
scientiHc  memoir,  and  it  is  to  our  llft> 
tional  credit  that  one  of  our  :i.stronomer8 
should  he  the  first  to  j)erf(irm  Hxxs  serv- 
ice for  iierschel's  memory. 

rnifed  States  of  America.     By  E,  KnwAKns  | 
IJKAitnsi.Kv,  D.  D  ,  LL.  U.   Boatoa:  UoughtMU 
Mimin  &  Co.  18A1. 

•  The  Lift,  Work,  ami  Opiniont  of  Ileimrici 
Urine.  By  William  Stiuasu.  1q  t-^r©  tii^ 
umus.    Nfw  York :  J.  \V.  Buuton.  1890. 

*  Sir  WilHrm  Hrrfchfl:  //{■>  l.it'r  nrt.}  lFr,r< 
By  Ei»wAUi>  S.  HoLiiKN,  L'uiUxi  Si«tv'«  N*v»i 
Observatory,  Waahingtoo.   New  Toi^:  Cluvl*« 
SchbneT'i  Sons.  1881. 
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It  is  unfortunate  for  a  book  to  be 
mknamed.    Mr.  Lodge,  when  he  deliv- 
ere*l  his  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  liistitutti  ill  Boston,  bad  an  at- 
tracttra  and  by  no  means  %  ba^eyed 
■abject.   For  our  Western  world,  cer- 
tunly,  no  more  interesting  and  express- 
ive coujunction  of  affairs  appears  than 
existed  when  the  English  oolonies  were 
gn>wing  to  have  a  comprehension  of 
a  possible  nation.    There  were  more 
stupendous  innt«'rial  results  in  the  war 
which  unshackled  the  slave,  but  the 
principles  invoWed  were  not  so  far- 
reaching,  nor  was  the  transformation  of 
peoples  so  promising  of  effects.  Three 
nullions  of  British  colonists  drawing  to- 
gether more  from  principle  than  from  a 
common  oppression,  and  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  nation,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  has  in  respect  to  potentiality  as 
great  a  signiticance  as  modern  Iiistory 
shows.    The  condition  of  these  colo- 
niats  at  the  time  whesT  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  rapidly  ripening  is  a 
study  of  the  vtmost  importance  in  the 
lustory  of  liberty  and  as  indicative  of 
a  principle  of  autonomy.    Phases  of  it 
have  of  course  been  studied  by  local 
historians,  and  it  has  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  general  historians.  The 
growth  of  it  in  a  comprehensive  way  has 
hardly,  however,  hwn  followed  except 
fai  Ifr.  Frothingham's  Bise  of  the  Be- 
pnbKc,  —  a  work  of  caiefol  reseansb,  de- 
serving more  consideration  than  it  has 
rec»Ted  or  is  likely  to  acquire,  in  view 
of  its  somewhat  nnenffafrinff  stvle.  It 
lacks,  moreover,  in  treatment  just  what 
Mr.  Lodgf's  opportunity  opeae<l  to  him, 
—  a  pictjLire  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  diverse  peoples  whose  eommimiUes, 
disdnct  and  grouped,  stretdied  along  an 

1  A  Short  UiMtory  of  the  EngUik  Colonit*  im 
Amtricm.  By  HmsT  Cabot  Lodob.  N«w 
Teik:  Harptr and  Brotfnrs.  IML 


extended  sea-board,  coming  near  one  an- 
other by  sea  communication,  wlnle  a 
varied  composition  kept  them  ft)ils  or 
made  them  complements  of  one  another. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
this  contrast,  which  was  not  like  that 
of  the  Northmen,  for  instance,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  nor  did  it  resemble  the 
Latin  and  the  Moor  in  Spain ;  but  it  was 
a  more  suggestive  one,  because  th^^se  col- 
onists formed  varieties  in  the  same  race. 
In  them  the  Roundhead  and  Cavalier 
of  midland  England  were  transformed 
into  the  Yankee  and  Viigtnian,  and 
were  left  free  to  develop— and  tids  is 
Important — without  constant  contact. 
It  was  this  contrast  and  conglomeration 
which  was  Mr.  Lodge's  proper  theme. 
He  had  to  show  what  were  the  condi- 
tions of  society,  the  manners  of  life, 
the  material  environments,  which  made 
New  England  intensify  herselt  in  Sam 
Adams ;  which  drew  no  lines  of  social 
demarkation  between  rank  and  file  when 
the  gathering  bands  of  men  shot  up 
Gage  and  Howe  in  Boston ;  and  which 
made  most  of  the  fine  houses  of  her 
towns  the  homes  of  tories.  He  had  to 
show  a  society  which  nurtured  such  ex- 
tremes in  New  York  as  the  vouthful 
Hamilton  and  the  l>ourbonic  Judge 
Jones,  taking  cognizance  of  that  pa- 
troon  society  and  tlw  mOitary  nnder^ 
standing  which  made  Philip  Schuyler  so 
different  a  chatacter  from  Israel  Put- 
nam. He  had  to  show  how  the  English 
Quaker,  the  Protestant  Swede,  atid  the 
Moravian  fused  into  the  colonial  Penn- 
sylvanian  ;  how  the  roysteritig  sulitary 
dwellers  in  the  Virginia  river  bottoms 
produced  on  the  one  hand  a  Lord  Fair- 
fax, and  on  the  other  a  George  Washing- 
ton ;  how  the  Huguenot  and  the  Eng- 
lish planter  fortified  their  family  cit- 
adels against  the  poor  white  and  the 
negro  slave  in  South  Carolina. 
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All  these  and  many  more  sjmptom* 

atic  indications  went  to  create  a  peculiar 
indi<;t'ii(ius  and  almost  tribal  difference, 
murkini:  <>fl'  with  the  distinction  of  iso- 
tberokui  liijes  the  lutiiudes>  oi  the  coast. 
All  ftlong  this  verge  the  fate  of  these 
peoples  had  som^mes  been  actadental, 
always  for  a  time  nnoertain.  If  Groi^es' 
plan  had  not  miscarried,  the  descendants 
of  the  companions  of  Endicott  and  Win- 
throp  ami  Bradford  had  not  l)een  roused 
by  the  fear  of  bishops  so  much  as  hy 
tlie  imposition  of  stamp  duties.  Tiic  <»j>- 
portuue  coming  of  Captain  John  Smith 
and  the  immigration  which  his  reports 
had  incited  only  saved  Voshaven  and 
Crane  Bay  from  renudning  permanently 
on  oar  maps  where  the  English  planted 
Boston  and  Plymouth.  The  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  turbulence  of  Nantucket  shoals 
are  responsible  for  the  sturdy  yeoman 
courage  which  had  exchanged  Yorkshire 
for  Holland  finding  its  way  to  the  pine 
forests  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts, 
instead  of  planting  oommwnities  <m  the 
shores  of  Jersey  or  on  the  hanks  of 
Delaware.  The  Bight  of  birds  which 
induced  Columbus  to  change  his  course 
to  the  southwest  prevented  Carolina  and 
Virginia  from  becoming  the  seat  of  Spanp 
ish  power. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  striking 
events,  iusiguilicaut  as  they  must  have 
seemed  at  the  moment,  which  luckily 
or  lucklessly  turned  the  currentaas  they 
did.  In'  the  waters  of  Delaware  Bay, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
that  primal  political  compact  signed  in 
Trovincetown  harbor.  The  Yankee  ship- 
builder and  shoe-maker  might,  in  such 
au  event,  have  tilled  a  peach  orchard.  It 
may  be  a  curious,  if  not  profitable,  spec- 
ulation to  forecast  tlie  future  of  New 
England,  had  the  Pophamists  of  the 
Maine  coast  been  vital  enough  to  emulate 
the  bolonists  of  James  River. 

The  very  chance  that  things  might 
have  Ix'en  different  from  what  thev 
were  had  a  certain  intUience  in  fashion- 
ing events ;  and  all  the  diiierential  eie> 


mcnts  set  off  the  contrasts  bodily  along 
the  sea -board,  with  as  little  blending 
at  the  territorial  conjunction  as  Immau 
nature  w^ould  admit.  Here  was  Mr. 
Lodge's  tield,  and  the  only  valuable  pan 
of  his  book  is  fonnd  in  the  interjected 
chapters  in  which  this  comprehcaslve 
{Mcture  ia  wrou|^t.  In  these  portions 
he  has  worked  with  a  full  purpose,  free 
from  makeshift,  or  make  weight,  and 
the  result  is  a  valuable  contribution  ;  we 
do  not  know  where  to  find  a  better  in 
the  same  field.  He  says  in  his  preface, 
"  When  1  had  liuished  these  chapters  for 
which  the  work  was  undertaken,  I  felt 
that  it  ivas  esaentui  to  my  purpose  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  political  histocy 
of  each  colony,  in  order  to  present  a 
complete  picture  of  the  various  commu- 
nities ;  "  and  so  he  intercalated  sundry 
chapters,  tracing  briefly,  under  the  bead 
of  each  coloriy,  the  events  of  its  previ- 
ous history,  to  lead  up,  as  he  seemed  to 
think,  to  the  moment  (1765)  when  he 
desired  to  analyze  the  condition  of  them 
all.  Then,  to  cover  this  perfunctory 
work,  he  named  his  book  ia  a  way  whidi 
completely  comftals  tta  real  signi6cance. 

That  there  was  some  leading  up " 
necessary  may  be  admitted,  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately done  too  obtrusiv^•ly.  though 
hardly  so  much  so  as  the  nnsnotner  on 
the  back  of  the  book  would  indicate.  In 
those  better  chapters  which  illustrate  the 
ptnnts  of  support  of  the  coming  Revolu- 
tion, which  survey  the  vant^eground 
of  liberty  in  the  training  in  manners, 
thought,  and  business  of  the  colonies, 
united  but  not  yet  confederate*!,  the  au- 
thor has  preserved  not  a  little  of  juit 
this  retrospection,  essential  to  a  {Krfect 
comprehension  of  his  subject.  It  may 
be  a  question  of  judgment,  though  not 
by  any  means  capaUe  of  but  a  single  9> 
lution,  how  much  of  this  "kadiag  up' 
was  necessary.  There  was  atill  room, 
certainly,  for  larger  grafts  ia  the  esMB- 
tial  text,  without  forcing  a  new  division 
on  the  book  ;  and  that  some  such  prepar- 
atory sketching  was  desirable  ea&ily 
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The  diffBranoe  between  New   there  were  tiaoes  of  the  olt)  spirit  still, 


Eaglana  and  YirgbU  in  1765  is  doabt- 
lese  noderstood  better  when  we  contrast 
Uie  early  and  eager  solicitude  of  the  one 

to  nin force  the  ministry  1>v  tlie  collo2;ei 
with  tlif  nule  maxim  of  the  typical  Vir- 
ginian which  enjoined  him  to  iirow  to- 
kicco  and  damn  his  soul.  Wo  may  not 
admire  the  whine  and  cant  of  Northern 
eooTeaticIes ;  nor  may  we  esteem,  on 
tbe  othw  band,  the  robust  barbarism  fd 
the  land  of  turpentine.  We  mnst,  to  be 
wholly  intell%ible  in  such  a  study,  go 
back  and  trace  to  the  preroi;:itive  party, 
as  chrnnin'oned  by  Joseph  Dudley  in 
Mas8a<  lnHt  (t<.  the  loyalist  fervor  which 
made  Tory-Row  in  Cambridge:  but  we 
must  equally  track  the  small  New  Eng- 
hud  imnugration  which  kept  tough  Yan- 
kee freedom  safe  in  Georgia,  and,  when 
time  came,  carried  it  over  to  the 
whigs.  We  must  recede  a  century,  8ur^ 
ly,  if  we  would  comprehend  the  diflFer- 
enc#'  hot  ween  toleration  under  Penn  and 
license  under  Roger  Williams,  and  see 
huw  each  colony  worked  out  its  salvation 
accordingly.  Persecution  was  no  ex- 
dosiva  heritage,  and  it  shoiild  be  shows. 
There  was  the  witch  delusion  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  negro  masiacra  in  New 
York.  Quaker  and  Baptist  enormities  in 
Virginia ;  and  though  these  several  com- 
aiunities  had  outgrown  such  barbarisms^ 


and  it  needed  to  be  studied. 

But  the  qnestion  for  the  author  really 
was  an  artistic  one.  A  good  book  is 
made  as  a  picture  is  painted,  and  should 
have  proportion,  per-jpeetive.  thiiiirs  con- 
spicuous by  absence,  and  tliiiii,'>  salient 
and  telling.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Lodge's 
book  lacks  a  good  deal  of  these  artistic 
qualities  of  make-up^  and  fails  by  striv- 
ing for  too  much.  His  insignificant  but 
title -giving  chapters  blur  the  design. 
They  do  not  comport  with  the  plan. 
They  show  all  the  faults  of  the  callow 
dramatist,  who  crams  his  plot  with  in- 
cident, instead  of  viiyorouslv  excluding 
everylhiug  which  does  not  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  story.  Not  a  crowding  to- 
gether of  all  events  of  tiie  colonial 
progress  (that  is  the  work  of  the  an- 
nalist), but  the  grouping  of  epoch-mark- 
ing ideas  and  deeds,  the  selecting  of 
everything  tending  to  evolve  the  colonial 
unity,  —  this  was  what  was  wanted  to 
make  the  retrospective  part  of  the  book 
fit  to  introduce  the  grand  panorama  of 
the  Stamp  Act  period.  As  wu  said  iu  the 
beginning,  the  title  is  a  mlmomer,  and 
the  book  wants  nnity  and  proportion. 
It  is  nnfmtimate  that  so  much  honest 
work  should  not  have  been  helped  by 
the  construction,  and  been  made  prom- 
inent by  an  indicatiTO  titie. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  PHYSICS. 


The  spiritualists  have  taken  heart  to 
a  great  degree  by  the  accession  to  their 
ranks  of  several  men  of  consiilerable  sci- 
entific repute.  These  men  are  William 
Crookes,  F.  II.  S..  the  discoverer  of  the 
rsdionieter,  and  the  author  of  a  brilliant 
paper  on  Radaint  Matter ;  Johann  Carl 
Friedrich  Zdllner,  professor  of  physical 
astronomy  at  the  Uniyersi^  of  Leipsic, 
one  of  the  first  scientific  men  to  call  at* 

TQt.  xLTin. — NO.  287.  27 


tention  to  the  photometry  of  the  stars, 
for  which  hb  invented  an  ingenious  pho- 
tometer ;  William  Edward  Welder,  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  and  one  of  the  lirst 
authorities  in  the  subject  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  ;  Professor  Scheibuer,  of 
Leipsic,  a  mathematidan ;  GnataTO  The* 
odoro  Fechner,  professor  of  physics  at 
Leipsic;  and  Lord  landsay,  of  astro- 
nomical iune.  These  men  are  oertain* 
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\j  notable  converts  to  vpirituali.sm,  and 
one  naturally  examines  with  ^wat  in- 
terest lliL'  <'\ iilt-iice  tlifV  fiivo  for  the 
iuiih  that  is  in  ihuiu.  l'rofe68or  ZuU- 
ner  eomes  forward  with  a  book  whieh 
is  entitled  TVaasoendental  Phjucs,^  and 
presents  tliis  evidenoe  to  tlie  world. 
Not  only  does  it  require  moral  cuura^^e 
to  take  the  step  whicli  these  men  have 
taken,  but  it  also  requires  a  c«  rtain  moral 
courage  to  touch  the  Bubjeet  of  spirit- 
ualii>m  iu  literature ;  fur  the  upponenUi 
of  spiritnalism  regard  the  writer  who 
endeavors  even  to  expose  its  fallacies 
as  one  who  shows  a  want  of  form;  and 
the  followers  of  spiritualism  do  not  em- 
ulate the  meekness  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, alihouiih  (le?>irinif  to  class  them- 
8elv<'s  with  ihcm  as  uiartyrs  to  a  faith. 
The  rigors  oC  martyrdom  have  l}eeu 
much  softened  in  these  later  times,  and 
perhaps  we  should  expect  a  omtpond- 
ing  absence  of  humility.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  disinclination  amon^  Hcientilic 
men  to  examine  the  subject  of  spiritual- 
ism. 'J'here  are  those,  however,  who 
regard  it  the  buundeu  duty  of  bcientilic 
men  to  explain  its  phenomena  or  to  give 
in  their  adherence  to  the  &ith. 

We  fear  that  the  conversion  of  these 
scientific  men  to  spiritualism  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  considerable  luirra  aroon*;: 
th(»s(^-  who  do  not  weigh  evidence  carc- 
Inlly  and  are  not  in  the  habil  oi  think- 
ing for  theuiselves.  One  opens  this  work 
of  Zullner  with  great  intorest,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  sometliing  substantial  and 
more  etlifying  than  the  dreary  accounts 
of  table-tippiiigs,  and  the  insane  con- 
versations of  great  men  who.  entering 
into  a  Nirvana,  have  ajipan-ntly  for- 
gotten all  they  learned  in  this  world, 
and  have  notldng  better  to  do  than  to 
move  chamber  furniture.  Od»  hopes 
that  no  reference  will  be  made  to  ma* 
terializations  of  unhealthy  and  puffy 
spirit  hands,  —  to  the  spirit  of  Colonel 

1  Trtm$ctmdtntal  Fhynti.  An  Account  of  Ex- 

pcrinienlul  InvL^tigations  from  t!»o  Scientific 
Treatises  of  Jouaxx  Carl  Fbikpkich  ZoLti- 


Smitli,  who  has  a  penchant  for  getting 
tiiid<T  card-fables,  and  -nddenly  trun- 
dling liiem  off.  I'nforiiinatt  ly,  this  hope 
is  not  realized,  and  we  must  relegate 
this  work  on  Transcendental  Physics 
to  the  limbo  where  we  have  consigned 
the  physioo-physiological  researches  ol 
Baron  Keichenbach.  One  rises  from 
its  perusal  with  a  feelirii:  of  sorrow.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  lnHik  which  ]>uri- 
tit's  the  heart  ?  No.  1--  I hne  anything 
which  elevates  the  mind  ?  No.  Does 
the  intellectual  faculty  grow  keener  bj 
reading  it?  No.  Why,  then,  should 
one  spend  time  in  discussing  it?  Simply 
Ijocause  it  is  calculated  to  do  harm  from 
the  weight  of  authority  of  the  sci»'nii!lo 
men  who  support  the  utterances  in  the 
book,  an<I  b'-rause  it  is  an  evidence  of 
certain  p-\<  iiological  states  of  mind. 

Zullner*s  invest^ations  begin  with  % 
coloring  of  scientific  reasoning.   He  dis- 
covers that  the  habitat  of  the  spirits  is 
the  fourth  dimension  in  space.    We  say 
to  ourselve-i.  •*  Come  on.  this  is  interest- 
ing.   In  common  with  the  rest  ol  the 
world,  the  non-come-at-able  has  greait 
charms  for  us  too.*'   In  an  interesting 
preamble  which  leads  us  to  expect  more, 
he  explains  what  ipight  possiUy  be  done 
by  beings  who  have  the  sense,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  foni  tli  dimension  in  sp.ace  : 
who  are  alile  to  conc  ive  of  moiious  in 
a  realm  shut  to  onliiuiry  mortals.  Place 
a  string  iu  the  form  of  a  circle  on  a  ta- 
ble :  a  being  who  had  the  sense  of  but 
one  dimension  in  space,  who  could  move 
only  on  a  plane  like  that  of  the  table, 
could  not  straighten  this  string  save  by 
movements  in  the  plane  of  the  table, 
and  covdd  not  conceive  of  Ining-i  like 
ourselves  who  could  straighten  the  string 
by  simply  lifting  it  by  one  end,  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  table.   Following^  ibe 
same  train  of  reasoning  with  respect  u> 
a  ccmiplicated  knot,  beings  like  ouraelves 
cannot  untie  a  knot,  except  by  move- 

KER.  Translated  from  tin  Gcnnaa  Isgr  Crakuks 
Carletor  Massxv.   London:  W.  H.  HaRiaoa. 

1880. 
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ments  in  three  dimeiHioiis,  whereas  be- 
ings with  the  sense  of  four  dimenuons 
could  untie  a  knot  as  simply  as  we 
»trai<rht«  n  the  string  which  lies  in  a  cir- 
cle on  tin*  talilo. 

This  is  iiitort'stiiifi  and  BUggestive,  and 
we  look  for  more,  but  are  woefully  dis- 
appointed. The  teientific  gloss  has  been 
given,  and  it  is  Tery  thin.  There  may 
be  beings  who  have  this  ability  to  work 
in  four  dimennonSy  or  in  n  dimensions  ; 
perchance  there  are  itiliabitants  beneath 
the  fierv  envelope  of  the  sun  ;  or  frnomes 
beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth.  These 
feuppositions  appeal  to  an  audience  of 
childreu  ruiher  tliau  to  full-grown  men. 
The  rest  of  the  hook  is  made  op  of  wy 
eoonta  of  the  atnal  sfuritnalistie  man- 
ifostntions,  hmdtwnmmt  of  famitore, 
platitudes  upon  slates,  raps  under  tap 
Ues  and  behind  tables,  untying  knots, 
apj>earance  of  pale,  c»live-?reeu  hands, 
I>e,nctration  of  wdtnlcn  rin<:s  through 
wood,  and  j>o  on,  with  a  j.iri^oii  of  com- 
mentary colored  by  metapijysics.  Wo 
a&k  oarselvet  involantarily.  Why  do  the 
Incabrations  of  spiritualists  have  sach  a 
struge  likeness  to  each  other,  an  nn- 
healthy  thinness,  a  nightmare  atmus- 
pbere  bom  of  indigestion?  Wliy  is  it 
that  spiritualism  never  advances  beyond 
pandf  riug  to  the  wonder  element  of  man- 
kind, and  never  liiillds  ;i  foundation  ? 
The  reason  for  these  peculiarities  must 
be  sought  in  the  science  of  psychology. 

In  a  company  of  ten  one  can  often 
ind  one  or  two  who  can  be  carried  out  of 
themselves,  so  to  speak,  by  the  empba- 
us  and  force  of  conviction  of  one  man. 
We  know  how  a  person  of  certain  at- 
tributes can  carry  an  au<lience  with  hini 
even  to  the  point  of  pt'rsuadiug  mtni  to 
U'lieve  what  their  calmer  sense  tells 
them  to  be  untrue.  We  do  not  call  in 
spirits  to  acooont  for  this  action  of  man 
on  man.  We  call  it  animal  magnetism, 
which  means  simply  that  this  action  is  a 
■lystefy,  but  does  not  imply  that  there 
is  any  resemblance  between  this  impres- 
cioa  oi  man  on  man  and  the  attraction 


of  two  magnets.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sdentific  way  of  investigating  this  im- 
pression of  man  on  man  is  by  the  study 
of  the  human  mind.  This  study  l)uild8 
up  the  science  of  psychology,  and  when 
a  peculiar  action  of  the  brain  is  once 
analyzed  and  understood,  it  takes  its 
place  among  the  accomnlaUons  of  our 
knowledge,  and  can  be  verified  at  any 
time.  By  the  addition  of  fact  to  fact 
and  experiment  to  experiment  all  hu- 
man knowledge  advances.  Whenever  a 
new  science  arises  we  apply  a  criterion 
to  it,  —  the  capability  of  having  its  facts 
verifi»'<l ;  and  if  it  iloes  not  sitisfy  (his 
criterion  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
it  is- not  a  sdence.  Spiritualism  makes 
no  addition  to  our  knowledge;  for  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  above  criterion.  It 
is  not  logical  to  call  in  the  aki  of  s|drits 
to  account  for  phenomena  which  may 
bo  pectdiar  states  of  mental  action,  or 
the  iin|tression  of  the  nerve  centres  of 
one  jKTS(tn  by  those  of  another.  The 
lirst  sto])  is  to  study  mental  action.  Our 
ignorance  of  the  func^ons  of  our  brains 
alone  should  make  us  rejt  t  i  spiritualism 
for  the  present :  we  have  yet  no  bridge 
across  this  chasm  of  mystery,  and  we 
need  no  piers  at  present  in  spirit  land. 

The  accession  of  scientific  men  to 
spiritn  ili  in  connts  for  nothinL^  ^iiice 
scieiiiiiii'  men  t-un  Ur  d<  lud«'d  a-«  ut-ll  us 
other  men.  The  laculiy  of  bein:;  im- 
pressed  by  a  person  with  certain  attri- 
butes can  reside  in  them  as  well  as  in 
untrained  minds.  Eminent  jurbts  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  spiritualists,  and 
have  been  foremost  in  believin*;  what  ^^  e 
have  set  forth  as  having  no  criterion  of 
truth.  Tlwir  a'^iinr'ti  Nvhi!.-  »ij>oii  the 
bench  is  laid  .i^idc  under  the  action  of 
dilTcrent  niental  states.  Thereft^rc  ihe 
complaint  of  scientific  men  that  tliey  do 
not  investigate  gpiritualism  is  a  petulant 
one.  Is  a  physicist  or  a  chemist  neces- 
sarily a  student  of  mental  {thennmena  ? 
What  fits  a  scientific  man,  who  is  not  a 
psychologist,  for  the  study  of  spiritual- 
ism ?    Certainly  nothing  but  a  trained 
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6kcpiicii>m  :  and  this  skeplicibUi  exerted 
in  one  direction  may  tend  to  nuke  him 
overlook  the  peculiar  mental  oonditioaa 

which  have  not  been  brought  to  his  at- 
tention during  his  life*time  of  study  in 
phyiiics  and  mathematics.  The  spirit- 
ualist j>i)ints  to  ZiilliuT,  WflM-r.  F<  ch- 
ncr,  jiipI  C'roolvfs,  and  ask.-*.  Are  iheso 
lufu  not  briJliuut  uicu  in  science  ?  Are 
th(  V  not  trained  obtervers?  Are  they 
not  eminently  well  qualified  to  judge  ol 
the  best  conditions  for  experiment  ?  In 
the  same  breath  he  answers  the  skep- 
tical scit'iiti^t  thus:  *' ScientKic  men  are 
untitted  to  inve>tigate  ^piritiialistic  [)he- 
uomeua,  for  they  arc  unwilling  to  put 
themselves  into  a  receptive  attitude; 
they  desire  to  Judge  of  a  new  dass  ol  ap> 
pearancee,  which  require  peculiar  treat- 
ment, by  old  MH^alled  soit.utific  methods, 
which  are  utterly  inath  ijuate  to  cope 
with  the  new  facts,"  Thus  we  are  asked 
to  respect  the  authority  of  scit'iiiiii<-  men 
wlieu  they  believe  in  spiritualiam  and  do 
not  employ  scientific  methods,  and  to 
discredit  it  when  really  scientific  meth- 
ods are  applied.  Truly  this  alignment 
is  a  two-e<lged  sword! 

Spiritualism  starts  with  assumption, 
reasous  upon  a>>umptious,  and  ends  with 
assumptioUd.  Some  one  hat>  tiaid  that 
a  belief  in  lipiritualijim  adds  a  new  ter- 
ror te  death.  Certably  none  of  ns  de- 
sire to  be  set  at  table-tipping,  or  to  be 
at  the  beck  of  ignorant  mediums,  in  an 
after  state.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
carne>tly  desire  to  he  the  pioneers  in 
our  search  for  knowledge.  If  there  is 
any  new  maniicatatiou  of  energy,  any 
so-called  force  between  man  and  man, 
we  wish  to  be  among  the  first  to  inves- 
tigate it.  How  shall  we  ttain  ourselves 
f.  r  otir  new  quest?  Simply  by  forget- 
ting the  old  adage,  "  Knowletlge  is  j)OW- 
er,"  and  by  reducin*;  the  mind  to  a 
blank  in  order  that  the  spirits  nuiy  play 
their  prankb  along  paths  of  no  resist- 
ance. Here  the  psychologist  must  an- 
swer the  questions,  How  far  can  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mind  be  shaken,  and 


yet  allow  of  a  return  to  reason  ?  What 
eonrespooda  ia  the  nuad  to  the  state  of 
dasticity  of  metals?  How  fast  can  we 
play  the  imbecile  before  the  permanent 
set  takes  place  ?  Yon  **do  not  require 
any  preparation  to  become  the  medium 
of  spiritualistic  phenomena,"  replies  the 
spiritualist;  it  is  an  inl)orn  receptiv- 
ity. It  is  not  true  that  you  bring  more 
to  that  land  of  mystery  than  the  land 
brings  to  you.  IjgaoraDce  is  hetttf  than 
SOKSalled  knowledge  ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  wot  ld  is  misleading  when  a  new 
onler  of  facts  is  to  he  inter]»reied.  To 
this  point  thus  sjieaks  Mr.  Massey,  the 
editor  ol  Transcendental  Physics:  "  We 
do  not  know  all  the  oondUiona  under 
which  anything  is  said  to  have  occurred ; 
we  cannot  propeily  speak  of  it  is  as 
opposed  to  our  experience.  We  do  not 
know  w  hich  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
in.:  even  the  most  familiar  facts  of  ei- 
perienci'  arc  ctjiiditions,  and  which  are 
entirely  irrelevant.  Transport  yourself 
to  an  inui^ed  infancy  of  experience,  and 
yon  could  not  precUct  from  the  fsot  that 
fire  had  burned  you  in  one  place  or  time 
that  it  would  bum  you  in  another.*' 
True,  we  reply  ;  hut  how  do  we  rise  from 
this  infancy  of  experi'-iicc,  this  blank  of 
the  min«l  t  ^^  e  c«iuciite  ourselves  and 
learn  to  distinguish  between  the  true  ami 
the  false  by  exertion,  not  by  remaining 
passive  ia  order  to  allow  the  indefinite 
to  stream  through  us. 

When  the  miod  of  man  is  better  un- 
derstood, perhaps  we  sliall  perceive  th.-rt 
what  we  call  spiritualism  must  neci-ssa- 
rily  exist.    In  the  progreiis  o£  develop- 
ment the  brutish  past  forms  a  supersli- 
tioos  horison,  where  we  relegate  ^  that 
strikes  ns  as  mysterious  in  onr  environ- 
menu    On  that  horizon  is  the  shrine 
of  spiritualism,  and  the  love  of  the  su- 
pernatural bids  us  minister  there.  Man 
must  liave  a  limbo  for  the  unexplaiued, 
and  the  mind,  imperfectly  comprebeud- 
ing  its  own  phenomena,  nauinlly  im- 
putes to  outride  influences  what  it  is  ikot 
ready  to  recognise  as  its  own  aolioa. 
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I  srrposE  I  express  the  feeling  of 
han«lreds  of  vour  readers  in  savinj;  tlint 
I  w:i.9  intensely  interested  in  Mr.  Ricli- 
ferd  Grant  White's  article  On  the  Act- 
ing ol  lago;  nay,  more,  —  that  I  was 
abforbed  and  lasdnated  1»y  it.  One 
B%ht  seardi  the  marines  for  a  year 
vitiioiit  diMSOvering  a  more  brilliant  es- 
Miy  on  any  subject.  And  with  the  sub- 
rtanoe  of  most  of  it  I  lieartily  agree, 
logo's  outer  pi-r^oiiaiity  is  depicted  with 
vivid  ju-»lues.H ;  and  Mr.  White's  argu- 
ment amounts  to  exact  demonstration 
wheo  be  shows  how  essential  the  Yene- 
tiaa's  frank  and  winoing  manners  were 
to  the  aoeomplishmeDt  of  his  sdiemes, 
and  therefore  how  faulty  is  the  per- 
formance which  makes  his  hypocrisy  ap- 
|nrcnt,  and  deprives  him  of  his  peculiar 
power  of  gaining  and  in<j)iring  conli- 
dence.  Per  contra,  Mr.  White's  aiuily- 
ftis  of  lago's  inner  nature  seems  to  me 
so  grossly  ineorreot  that  I  can  aoooont 
lor  ita  existence  only  upon  the  theory 
that  he  allowed  a  desire  to  complete 
his  own  clever  parallel  between  lago 
and  the  selfish  modem  society  man  to 
run  away  with  him,  and  to  "  seel  " 
his  "eyes  up,  close  as  oak,"  to  what 
is  plainly  written  on  the  poet's  [»age. 
Upon  this  part  of  his  theme,  naturally, 
he  does  not  argue  at  all,  condescends 
lo  cite  neither  chapter  nor  Terse,  and 
eontcBts  himself  with  straightforward 
and,  as  I  think,  nnTerified  assertions. 

Mr.  Wliite's  propositions  with  regard 
to  lago'g  character  are  in  substance 
these  :  that  he  is  a  "  heartless,"  "  self- 
i^h,"  "cold  l)loode<i,"  "unprincipled," 

good-natured,"  "utterly  unscrujmlous 
•oouudrel  i  *'  i^       "  mali- 

doos"  or  spontaneoosly  ''malignant,** 
and,  hjhnplicatlon,  has  not  a  <*  sool  full 
«f  hateed."  In  one  place  Mr.  White 
says  that  Ligo  showi  **  no  disposition  to 
malice,  or  even  to  needless  mischief ; " 


in  another  that  "  he  had  no  inclination 
to  do  harm  to  any  one  ;  "  and  in  still 
another  that  he  had  "  no  special  pref- 
erence for  wrong-doing."  Mr.  White 
finds  that  all  of  lago's  villainy  springs 
from  selfishness,  pure  and  simple,  work- 
ing itself  out  in  a  nature  absolutely  un- 
scmpulous,  and  having  for  right  and 
wrong  in  themselves  neither  like  nor 
dislike."  In  opposition  to  this  ingenious 
theory  I  a'ssert  that  lago  was  malevo- 
lent, malignant,  and  exceedingly  mali- 
cious ;  that  his  soul  was  full  of  envy, 
croelty,  and  hatred}  and  that,  while 
supremely  selfish  and  scheming  always 
in  the  first  instance  for  his  own  advan* 
tage,  he  took  intense  delight  in  evU  and 
evil-doing  for  their  own  sake. 

When  Mr,  White  applies  his  theory 
of  lairo's  moral  constitution  to  •  lajo's 
conduct,  the  theory  goes  to  pieces  at 
ouce  on  the  rocks  of  the  dramatist's  text. 
Let  OS  see  if  it  does  not.  Mr.  White 
says,  lego's  «  main  purpose,  indeed  his 
only  real  purpose,  was  to  ruin  Cassio 
and  get  his  place :  "  and  this  extraordi- 
nary statement  is  the  real  key-stone  of 
his  comment  on  the  plot.  In  the  lirst 
of  the  soliloquies  lago,  direct  as  always 
when  talkiui:  to  him-elf.  *'oe-i  strai;;lit 
to  the  central  truth.  And  what  is  his 
foremost  word  ? 

I  hate  (he  }foor; 
And  [oot  /or,  observe]  ii  ia  Uioiigbt  abroMl  that 
Hwlxt  my  ehects 

Ho  ba^  <IoDe  my  olfice:  I  know  not  if  *t  be  tme; 
But  I, /or  mere  fuspicion  in  that  kind. 

Will  do  at  if  for  turetg." 

Could  the  spirit  of  malignancy  be  niore 
p(  rfectly  uttered  than  in  the  words  which 
are  in  italics  ?  But  go  farther  in  the 
speech,  and  trace  the  working  of  lago's 
mind:  — 

*'  liCt  nit'  ■ii'fl  now ; 
Td  get  bia  [CassioUj  pkce  and  to  plume  op  my 
will 

In  double  knavery." 

That  is  to  say,  to  secure  my  own  pro- 
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motion  and  to  accompliah  mj  will  to  in- 
jure Othello*  And  soon  after,  in  Mi 
•eoond  soliloquy,  he  retont  to  the  same 
idea  in  the  words,  — 

•*Tlie  Moor,— bowtMit  that  I  «ndun  him  not," 

etc. 

l^oth  before  an<l  uftt-rward  in  liis  talks 
with  Roderigo  he  shows  hin  hatred  for 
Othello,  assiguiug  lua  uon-promotion  as 
the  cause,  but  hj  his  intensity  plainly 
indicating  other  reasons.  Just  how  Utr 
lago  believed  that  his  wif*^  liad  played 
tlie  wanton  with  Otli«  llo,  :in<l  just  how 
much  he  \vas  moved  l>v  his  belief,  it 
would  he  hard  to  say.  iJut  Mr.  White's 
conuneni  is  quite  inadequate  and  mis- 
leading :  "  He  did  o<^  quite  like  it,  for 
some  unexpluned  reason,  that  there  was 
reas<m  to  suspect  his  wife  witb  OtheUo." 
(Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  Shake- 
speare nowhere  says  or  implies  that 
th«  r<'  was  "reason  to  snsptrt  "  Emilia 
of  iiitidelity.)  But  see  huw  lago  Utters 
his  •*  not  quite  liking  it :  "  — 

—  "  the  tixought  whereof 
Dotky  lUt  a  poimmoiu  mmeral^  gitmw  m$  im- 

irnrili  ; 

And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  m^*  soul 
Till  I MD  cwomI  with  him,  wtfe  for  wils. 
Or,  failinc  so,  yet  that  I  puttho  UooT 
At  least  into  •  jealoivv  so  strong 
That  jodgmont  ennnot  core." 

In  ilic  whole  of  the  great  soliloquy 
from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made 
the  getting  of  the  lieutenancy  is  only 
once  menUoned,  aud  then  indirectly: 
gratification  of  his  hatred  and  hb  desire 
for  revenj»e  is  the  mainspring  of  his 
purpose.  His  jiarticular  disappointment 
may  have  struck  the  spark,  but  the  niag- 
aziue  had  been  stored  aud  the  train  laid 
long  before,  and  some  other  occasion 
would  have  served  the  same  end.  Mr. 
White's  inability  to  account  for  Iug(/8 
"not  quite  liking"  the  idea  of  his  wife's 
unfaitlitulnt  is  of  a  pi<'ce  with  his  un- 
philosopliicul  \  it-wot  la;^^ii'-,  iiatui"'.  liut 
rightly  viewed,  how  biiuple  it  all  is  I  A 
4^ica],  selfish,  ami  maleYolent  nature  is 
almost  always  ftiriously  jealous  and  en- 
vious.  And  this  is  just  Iago*s  case :  he 


knows  his  own  wickedness,  and  there- 
fore tnipeots  every  one;  he  does  not 
care  theoretically  for  any  woman's  pn* 
rity,  but  the  idea  that  any  one  should 
get  an  advantage  over  him  f\\U  him  with 
rage ;  he  hates  so  easily  that  *'  mere 
suspioiou  in  this  kind  "  serves  for  "sure- 
ty," and  with  such  absurd  eagerness  that 
he  *•  fears  Cassio  with  "  his  "  uightcap 
too."  Moreover,  in  obedience  to  the 
great  law  of  life,  be  detests  tliose  whom 
he  sees,  in  apite  of  his  cynicism,  to  be 
of  a  noble  strain. 

It  is  as  plain  as  ran  be  that  lajjo's  ha- 
tred of  Othello  is  rooted  in  a  cunM  i<ni5- 
ness  of  the  Moor's  moral  superiority  ; 
the  two  ideas  are  constantly  coupled  in 
the  text.  Even  Cassio  he  dislikes  prin- 
cipally becaose  of  the  Florentine's  lair 
nature:— 

"  If  Caaaio  do  renaain, 
He  hath  a  dailj  htnAj  in  his  life 
Thst  inakM  mo  ng ly." 

(Act  V.  Seen.'  1.) 

Desdemona  s  virtue  he  rejoices  to  *•  turn 
iuto  pitch,"  aud  "  out  of  her  goodness  ** 
to  **make  the  net  that  shall  enmeah 
themalL"  Roderigo^  a  man  of  no  mor- 
al worth,  as  well  as  of  no  force,  he  doee 
not  condescend  to  hate. 

But  it  is  especially  in  his  malicious- 
ness that  lago  bhows  his  true  spirit. 
Instead  of  having  no  inclination  to 
harm  any  one,"  he  plunges  into  the  do- 
ing of  injury  with  the  intensest  relish.  It 
seems  almost  absurd  to  verify  this  state- 
ment  by  quotation,  for  lago's  speeches 
and  actions  are  literally  saturatetl  with 
malice.  But  a  few  citations  will  not  be 
amiss.  Hear  a  bit  of  his  dialogue  with 
lioderigo,  as  he  moves  that  foolish  youth 
to  set  the  story  of  O^Qo'a  elopemeni 
afloat:  — 

"  faifo.   Call  op  her  father ; 
Booae  him  [that  it,  Othello]  :  "'«^«t*— '  hia,  poi- 

non  hi>  ilclight. 
Proolaiin  him  in  the  !)treet»;  incense  her  kiOBMII, 
And,  th<Hi;:li  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwtll, 
I'laguc  him  with  die»;  though  that  bis  joy  be  joj 
Yet  throw  tueh  changes  of  vtutioB  oa 't 
As  It  nay  loso  aome  color. 

Mtrig0.  Hsn  is  her  father's  house;  rU  call 
•load. 
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Img»,   Do;  with  like  ttmoroiu  accent  and  dire 
yell 

Am  when  (by  night  and  MgUgMMe)  tin  fire 
Iiapied  in  popolona  dtiaa." 

Li  the  Boene  with  Brab«itiO|  which  fol- 
lows, lago  roQs  the  serious  risk  of  dis- 
eovery  for  the  purpose  merely  of  tortar- 

\u<ji  the  senator,  and  addresses  himself 
to  the  business  with  the  keenest  gusto, 
his  own  int«'rvention  heing  in  no  way 
ni:it«'ri:il  to  liis  schemes.  In  his  prac- 
tif-  ujM)ii  Othello  un<l  Desdenjona,  with 
all  Lis  hypocritical  t>iuoulhues9,  he 
shows  the  same  pessiouate  malidons- 
oesa  over  and  over  again ;  and  the  bad- 
fgenng  ci  Roderigo  he  evidently  looks 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  comforting  recre- 
ation. 

If  I  am  rin-ht  in  mv  view  of  lago's 
chanicter,  the  ini|>ersunatiou  of  the  part 
i^  more  ditlicult  than  Mr.  Wliite  aduiit.s. 
For  the  actor  is  bound  not  only  to  show 
how  lago  appeared  to  otberSf  but  what 
he  actually  was.  Through  the  solilo- 
quiee  and  asides  the  deeper  malevolenoe 
of  logo  s  nature  is  to  be  displayed,  and 
while  the  actor  follows  Mr.  White's  ad- 
mirable advice  as  to  hi-  hearinf;  toward 
the  other  persons  of  the  drama,  he  should 
lose  none  of  the  countless  chances  of 
speech  and  action  to  exhibit  lago's  in- 
tense, satamc  malidonsaess.  Our  per> 
formers  have  erred,  no  doubt,  in  dwell  i  ng 
tipoD  one  half  of  the  truth,  but  it  will 
be  unfortunate  if  they  run  to  the  oppo* 
site  extreme,  and  represent  the  man  as 
other  than  the  i^reat  lover  and  promoter 
of  evil  whom  Shake>peare  has  <lrawn. 
Mr.  Bootli.  in  my  jud;4nient,  comes  very 
near  the  just  and  desirable  mean. 

—  Among  the  Russian  exiles  in  the 
minea  of  Kberia  about  the  year  1848 
waa  one  young  man  who  accepted  his 
lot  and  its  terrible  6urroundin<:s  with  an 
admirable  courage.  He  did  the  labor, 
ate  the  poor  fare,  and  dr:4gge<l  the  chain 
of  the  galley-slave  in  the  daily  compan- 
ion>hip  of  ortlinary  criminals,  assassins, 
iiicc-udiorics,  and  villains  of  the  worst 
aort. 


Instead  of  avoiding  these  miserable 
beinj;s,  he  ol)serve<l  them  with  a  power- 
ful penetration,  which  wa.s  yet  so  tender 
and  so  patient  that  it  made  its  way  into 
the  darkest  places  of  their  hearts.  What 
he  there  found  confirmed  in  him  the 
convictions  and  ideas  for  whose  sake  he 
was  in  lK)nda(;e  witli  them ;  and  the 
thrill  of  hope  for  Russia  felt  in  these 
moral  discoveries  recompensed  him  for 
the  physical  degrodatiou  and  &uiferiug 
of  his  exile. 

Thirty  years  later  came  to  this  con- 
▼ict's  widow  the  sympathetic  message  of 
Alexander  U.,  granting  to  her  a  life 
pension  and  to  her  children  education 
by  the  state,  in  return  for  the  invalua- 
ble treasure  of  her  husband's  life  work ; 
and  she  read  through  her  tears  the  rev- 
erent greeting  of  tlie  grand  duke,  now 
Alexander  III.,  and  from  the  voun^er 
grandsons  of  the  Czar  Nicolas  this  elo- 
quent tribute :  — 

**  We  compassionate  with  our  whole 
hearts  the  sorrowful  loss  that  has  befall- 
en you.  We  knew  your  husband  per- 
sonally, and  we  have  always  apj^reciated 
his  grand  powers,  his  heart  .so  tilled 
with  love  for  his  cnuntrv  and  his  nei-xh- 
bor,  and  the  salutary  ititiu<  nee  he  has 
exercised.  We  share  deeply  in  the  uui- 
▼ersal  mourning,  and  we  comprehend  the 
grandeur  of  this  loss.  May  God  sustain 
yon  in  your  profound  aflliction. 

<*  SSBOB. 

Paul." 

In  the  year  1845,  a  young  man,  hard- 
ly more  than  a  boy,  soni^ht  out  an  em- 
inent editor  of  St.  I'etershurg,  M.  Xe- 
kassuff,  to  whom  he  timidly  olfered  for 
publication  a  nuuiuscript  novel  entitled 
The  Poor  People. 

The  celebrated  critic  Bielinsky,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  was  in  turn  8ttb> 
mitted,  took  it  up  with  the  usual  coldness 
of  a  much-manuscripted  muTi,  but  was 
electrilied  by  its  jxiwer  ami  originali- 
ty, and  pronounced  it  ;i  ma-terpiece.  the 
work  not  of  an  imitator  but  of  an  inde- 
pendent student  and  lover  of  the  great 
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Gof^L  To  the  snud]  but  gifted  liCenty 
oirele  of  St.  Pt  tcrsburg  tlu^n  grouped 
around  Hiflinsky  Ixilouiieil  the  brilliant 
editor  Neka^solT  and  M.  Diinitri  Gri^'o- 
rovitch,  author  of  Anton  Goreuiikii  and 
Ribaki,  wliich  graphically  picture  tliu 
lifeof  the  Rimmm  lower  claMea  These 
yonog  writers  sat  ap  all  oight  winding 
The  Poor  People  together,  and  were 
KO  carried  away  by  the  geuerous  enthu- 
siasm it  excited  tliat  tliey  ran  at  day- 
l»rf;ik  to  the  younij  author's  l<Ml<^in^s 
and  wakened  hiui  in  his  bed  to  give  him 
instantly  their  testimony  of  admiratiou. 
Thus  delightfully  came  to  Theodora 
Dostoievsky  the  first  greetings  of  a  fame 
and  love  whiob,  keeping  paoe  with  his 
labors,  has  been  eommensurate  with  his 
splendid  desert. 

The  day  of  the  jmbHration  of  The 
Poor  IVuple  —  written  when  Dostoiev- 
sky was  only  twenty 'three  years  old  — 
the  author*8  name  flashed  through  Rus- 
sia. Everyt)ody  was  asking  who»  what, 
and  where  this  Dostoievsky  was.  He 
wa^^  younp,  surely,  for  the  book  was  hot 
with  a  fervor  which  belongs  only  to 
youth,  liut  its  tlieme,  the  history  of 
the  struggling  lives  of  a  group  of  poor 
people,  such  as  nineteen  years  latw 
Victor  Hugo  classed  under  the  name, 
henceforth  generio,  oi  Les  His^rables, 
was  this  tlie  tin  ine  a  young  man  would 
choos«!  ?  Ami  its  wonderfullv  tender 
and  calmly  resulute  viiHliiation  of  the 
rights  of  the  humble  and  di^iuhorited  uf 
earth  bad  the  authority  and  the  cour- 
age of  ripe  experience.  The  emotion 
ezdted  by  this  book  was  the  grander 
because  of  the  benumbing  surveillance 
sitting  like  the  Old  Man  of  tlur  .Sea  on 
the  should,  rs  of  Kussian  literature,  \ot 
sentiments  already  suspected  of  wiiie 
germiuatiou  in  Uussian  miuds  should 
get  to  the  surfiuse  and  develop  hito  or- 
ganusation. 

But  he  who  could  thus  agitate  Bus- 
na's  repressed  tliought  was  a  marked 
man. 

Three  years  passed,  and  in  them  ap- 


peared three  more  novels  from  Dos- 
toievsky's pen ;  then  the  young  author 
was  arrested  on  the  char;;e  of  complicity 
with  Petrosciievsky  in  the  revoiatiouary 
"  plot"  of  1H48. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  this 
plot  was  In  reality  nothing  worse  than 
the  meeting  of  a  oooMderable  nnraiber 
of  young  men  who  dreamed  and  talked 
over  social  reforms  which  should  a<i  a 
matter  of  course  entirely  regenerate 
Russia  by  the  >iiii[il<-  pKH-.-^s  of  elimi- 
nating all  eleiuenif.  advei  ac  to  her  moral 
progress.  Petroschevsky,  principally 
by  reason  of  the  strong  personal  atliao- 
tion  felt  by  all  who  af^woaohed  him,  was 
the  natural  centre  of  this  group;  and 
even  if  he  advocattnl  or  would  have  ca^ 
ried  into  effect  rash  and  daiiu^t  rous  meas- 
ures, his  adherents  stopped  at  the  point 
of  passionately  dej>iriug  a  better  order 
of  things,  and  of  innooently  experunent- 
ing  toward  the  good  «nd.  Neverthe- 
less, Dostoievsky,  who  was  among  these 
guileless  enthusiasts,  was  condemned, 
with  more  than  thirty  others,  to  death  ; 
and  only  at  the  la-t  moment,  ami  in 
sight  of  the  pillars  wliere  the  condemned 
were  to  be  bound  for  executiou,  yuha  his 
•eatenoe  commuted  to  hard  labor. 

During  four  years  of  the  prime  of  his 
early  manhood  he  endured  the  slavery 
of  the  Siberian  mines.  Then,  passi^ 
into  the  cjitearory  of  the  simply  deport- 
ed, he  was  jK^rmitted  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
local  body  of  troops  then  known  at  ike 
Battalion  of  the  Line,  in  which  he  served 
wearing  the  omform  of  a  common  foot 
sf)ldier  until  the  oi>ening  of  Alexander 
II.'s  reign.  He  was  finally  promoted  to 
be  an  ollicer,  and  a  little  later  allowe«l 
to  retire,  with  autlini  ization  to  return  to 
European  Russia,  but  to  remain  exclu- 
sively at  Tver.  Early  in  1860  this  bat 
restrictloB  was  removed,  and  he  was  free, 
after  twelve  years  of  ttile»  tO  fetom  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  restriction  laid  on  his  literary  ac- 
tivity Lad  been  liiled  in  1856,  and  his 
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work  entiileil  One  Resuscitated  had  ajv 
ptarcd,  followed  by  The  Uncle's  Dream, 
The  3Ianor  of  Stepaotchikovo  aud  iu 
Tnm«tfat|  and  other  wridngt  of  minor 
importance.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
hrooght  from  the  mine*  the  teniUe  evil 
of  epilepqr,  aiul  it  was  feared  that  ins 
rare  creative  faculty  had  saccumbed  to 
die  half  paralysis  of  his  physical  and 
mental  tortures.  Under  the  shadow  of 
these  symituthetie  aj)[>reheii>ions  tlie  ex- 
ile arrived  iu  St.  l^elersburg ;  and  jast 

when  the  spleDdid  aunonnoemnkt  that 
twentj-two  million  serfi  were  set  free 
was  idndling  every  patriotic  Russian's 
heart  with  the  most  ardent  hope  for  his 
ooaatry's  futuret  Dostoievsky  felt  the 
iileut  but  powerful  rush  of  new  cur- 
rents iu  the  life  cli.innels  of  his  thoufrht. 
The  next  vear,  in  connection  with  his 
brother  Michael,  he  started  a  mouthly 
review  entitled  The  Times.  At  that 
time  the  literary  impulse  of  St  Peters- 
burg was  inutative,  and  espedally  imi- 
tative of  English  characteristics.  Mi- 
chael Katkoff  led  this  movement  at  the 
head  of  his  review,  The  Russian  Messen- 
ger. Yet  Gofjol's  I)e:ui  Souls  had  shown 
that  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  the  sul)tle 
power  which  welds  these  weapons  into 
one  keeu  edge  could  be  genuinely  Rus- 
sian ;  and  TurgenieS*s  strong,  gloomy, 
bat  suggestive  Fathers  and  S<ms  (first 
published  in  1861)  is  so  Bossian  as  to 
evade  £ui:li>h  translation. 

Another  key  was  struck  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  The  Times.  l)o>toievsky 
adoptt-^i  a  simple  forniuhi.  The  soil, 
be  said,  um>t  tirsl  be  uiMh  rstood,  in  or- 
der to  know  how  to  build  anydtin;^  solid 
opon  it.  He  resisted  the  popular  cur- 
rent  mightily.  He  affirmed  that  if  Rus- 
sians, with  their  marked  and  diverse 
characteristics,  their  distinct  and  inerad- 
icalde  peculiarities,  were  ever  to  attain 
the  highrr  in<lividual  development  which 
re-uh-*  in  tiational  coherence  and  prog- 
re»i>,  it  muat  be  tirst  through  the  study 

1  So  far  ta  we  sre  awire,  only  one  of  Dostolev- 
tkj'»  BOveU  luu  appeared  in  Eu^litU  uaiulatioa, 


of  Russia  and  Russians  ;  and  that  from 
this  study  no  time  could  at  this  epoch 
be  spared  for  the  imitation  of  foreign 
literatures,  or  for  reflection  npon  evils 
and  reforms  which  did  not  touch,  and^ 
oouM  afford  neither  inspiration  nor  relief 
in  tlie  grave  questions  that  concerned 
Russia's  future. 

In  the  midst  of  hot  discussions  pro- 
voked by  this  new  doctrine  appeared, 
close  upon  each  other,  blow  upon  Ijiow, 
The  Misunderstood  aud  Prison  Memo> 
ries,  books  which  will  remiUn  the  most 
perfect  and  permanent  of  Dostoievsky's 
works.' 

Rnssiaws  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
emotion  produced  by  these  two  new 

creations  of  the  author  of  The  Poor 
People.  It  wjis  tlie  unexpcctrd  and  glo- 
rious fulfillment  of  the  piomi>e  of  his 
youth.  These  works  were  a  touching  and 
sublime  proof  that  while  in  the  gloomy 
school  of  the  Siberian  mines  Dostoiev* 
sky  had  hardly  observed  his  own  sofier- 
ings,  as  they  silently  took  their  abiding 
hold  upon  his  life,  so  deeply  had  he 
been  engrossed  in  studying  the  sources 
and  causes  of  human  misery  ;  and  he  had 
come  forth,  not  to  move  the  public  with 
eloquent  repinings,  but  to  show  Rus- 
sians to  themselves,  iu  pictures  t>o  start- 
ling and  by  an  appeal  so  powerful  as 
to  stir  the  dullest  comprehension,  and 
galvanise  the  slenderest  moral  purpose. 
Russia  had  indeed  a  great  g<  nius  and 
a  courageous  champion.  And  still  this 
Great-Heart  of  the  weak  and  the  o[>- 
presse«l  did  not  urge  rc^i>rancc  or  vio- 
lent redress.  He  sou^lit  to  convince, 
as  an  advocate  pleading  with  a  jury 
whom  he  believes  ill-informed  and  prej- 
udiced, but  whose  desire  for  justice  be 
will  not  doubt. 

He  held  his  immense  audience  with 
irresistible  power  while  the  curtain  rose 
upon  the  darkest  scenes  enacted  on  the 
stage  of  Ru-«>i:in  history  ;  and  while 
the  heart  quivered  and  the  imagination 

Huri  il  Alivo.  or  T.  n  Voar*  of  Penal  Scrvitod* 
ill  bibtria.   (New  York:  llenry  Uolt  St  Co.) 
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■brank,  the  same  curtain  rose  on  the 
posaable  tnui8f<»iiiaUon  for  which  he 
labored.  In  this  advocacy,  so  barniiig 
yet  BO  calm,  so  patient  yet  so  unhesi- 

tadog,  Dostoievsky  differed  essentially 
from  all  who  frit  and  luhored  in  the 
same  cuuse  with  iiiin  ;  hy  it  he  ^:iiiie<l 
th«'  niii/htv  mural  inlhienc*^  which  he 
excrciiied  during  twenty  yeura  over  a 
•ociety  composed  of  the  most  irreconcil- 
able elements ;  for  the  social  turmoil  in 
liussiu,  if  not  well  understood,  is  cer- 
tainly w  idily  known.  1 1  is  novel  Crime 
and  riini-iinient  added  yet  DCW  lustre  to 
the  author's  latne. 

*'  This  terrible  and  heari-reuding  ep- 
opee of  the  intellectual  proletariat  of 
Bnssia,"  says  a  leading  Su  Petersburg 
journal,  **  stirred  up  all  hearts  from  their 
depths*  By  a  sintrular  coincidence,  in 
studviii'i  attentivtdv  the  moral  surround- 
ijiL'^  ot"  t!i("  characiiTs  in  his  new  novel, 
l)ii-.toit'\ >ky  loroharlowed  thf  possihil- 
ity  oi  a  crime  which  some  munlhs  later 
was  actually  committer),  under  eirciini- 
stances  almost  entirely  analogous  to 
those  he  had  described.  The  chapters 
tellinf:  of  tlie  murder  of  a  u-nr.  r  hv 
Uaskolnikoff  appeared  in  The  Kus-i  in 
^leiseniier  just  as  the  details  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  usurer  in  Mu-^enw  hy  a  sin- 
dent  named  DanieloS  hecame  known  to 
justice.  The  coincidence  was  so  strik- 
ing that  the  publication  of  the  novel 
was  checked  for  some  months,  until  it 
had  been  positively  ascertained  that  the 
last  chapters  published  were  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  editors  as  mann>cript  at 
the  time  the  crime  aclually  oecurretl." 

lu  the  full  tide  of  sneer >s,  TIk*  Times 
was  suppressed  for  it >  iiublication  of  an 
article  upon  the  Polish  question.  Dos- 
toievsky started  The  P2poch  in  its  stead, 
with  the  same  editorial  staff,  but  was 
obliged  to  susjiend  Ix  raMse  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Micliad,  wlio>»'  affairs 
were  found  in  a  bad  condition.  The 
novelist  assumed  the  liquidation  of  his 
brother's  debts,  and  from  this  date  ptib- 
lished  most  of  his' works  in  the  Busman 


Messenger^  wlnih,  having;;  abandoned 
its  pre^^DQs  policy,  now  sought  for  great 
namett 

The  Gamester,  The  Idiot,  and  The 

Demons,  somewhat  less  coherent  than 
his  earlier  novels,  but  of  unabated  pow- 
er, appeared  succfssivrly  in  The  Kus>ian 
Mt  Ns.  iiger.  In  The  Demons,  Dostoiev- 
sky put  in  action  a  whole  group  of 
young  conspirators,  and  the  oniversal 
comment  was,  **  Oh,  how  improlMUe !  ** 
But  a  few  months  afterward  the  legal 
proceedings  in  a  celebrated  case  revealed 
the  actual  existence  of  just  such  a  fp-onp. 
For  many  r«>asoiis  the  auth(»r  could  never 
have  visited  this  coterie  ;  he  luul  literally 
divined  its  existence  by  the  alchemy  of 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements 
at  work. 

His  next  book  appeared  in  The  Kai- 
tional  Annals.  Then  came  the  events 
of  1H76-77.  Shariiijr  in  l«)th  tli'^  aL'i- 
tation  and  »  nthusiasm  of  tlie  time,  Dos- 
toievsky, desiring  to  sp»;.ik  with  entire 
freedom,  founded  his  unique  perMdical, 
The  Diary  of  a  Writer,  a  publicatioa 
written  wholly  by  himself.  Its  suocesa, 
deemed  so  probleiuati*  al,  surpassed  not 
only  the  public's  but  the  foun<ler's  ex- 
pectation. These  serious,  fervid  rnono- 
lo<_'u»  s.  which  liail  the  pc-culiar  charm  of 
appearing  to  l>c,  as  in  the  deepest  sense 
they  were,  personally  addressed  to  the 
individual  reader,  were  eagerly  sought 
for.  In  them  Dostoievsky  said  the 
hardest  things  with  an  immovable  con- 
viction of  luninji  the  riidit  to  speak 
them,  whii  h  held  tlie  attention  and  com- 
manded the  retlectiou  oi  those  who  liked 
them  least. 

He  condnued  to  issue  this  periodical 
for  two  years,  during  the  second  year 
occupying  himself  more  particularly  in 
battling  with  the  propaganda  of  the  rev- 
olutionary party  ;  ai;d  in  this  >tnii:fiK  he 
was  indeed  inland,  delil»erat<-!y  ri'-kin:^ 
his  moral  ascenilency  over  young  Ku»- 
sia,  which  so  ardently  loved  him.  Be- 
lieving in  the  reforms  they  desired  witb 
an  earnestness  that  transcended  theirs. 
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he  coiild  not  appfove  their  methodB, 
•ad  Ufbre  was  a  quality  in  the  pas- 
nonate  sincerity  of  his  words  which 
nuiido  them  insusceptible  of  other  than 
his  own  interpretation.  It  set  ined  that 
he  couhl  not  be  misumlerhtooU,  and  iu- 
fttead  of  being  estranged  by  his  unswerr- 
ia;  fideUiy  to  oonnetioo,  the  yooth  of 
Bassta  attached  thenwelTefl  mwe  and 
aiore  to  the  man  who  did  not  withhold 
bom  them  tlic  sharpest  truths.  He 
relates  a  little  incident,  fshowini:^  the 
p«.>rfectness  of  this  relation,  which  d»M  p- 
ly  tinK'hed  him.  In  l's7'.>  a  pampiilct 
attacking  Russian  stutl»  iit- of  both  sexes 
a{)pearcd  in  Central  Kuiisiu.  It  was 
written  with  eaeigy  and  •areaam,  and 
esased  a  great  aenaation,  retnlting  in 
a  fnriooa  polemie.  A  great  portion  of 
the  press  seemed  disposed  to  defend 
(Am  students.  But  it  was  not  to  the  pa- 
pern  that  the  students  looked  for  their 
defense  :  by  one  impulse  tin  y  turiMMl  to 
I)o-stoi«-v>kv.  "  I  cannot  'It  lViid  you." 
said  Dostoievsky  to  their  appeal.  "  lu 
this  hrochtn  there  are  absurd  calnm- 
tties,  intermixed  with  incontestable  truth. 
In  refuting  what  is  &Ise  I  should  he 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  rest  was  true, 
and  this  would  do  you  more  harm  than 
the  brochure  itself." 

*•  Tliat  i«i  true,  Theodore  Michaelo- 
vit'  h  !  "  exclaimed  the  studenti*. 

.Some  months  after,  when  Dostoiev- 
sky took  part  in  a  public  reading,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  the  warmest  ovaUon 
from  a  body  of  these  same  studeots, 
who  crowded  around  liim  with  evufy 
mark  of  Teneratiouy  oonfidenoe^  and  af- 

fection. 

The  Diary  of  a  Writer  was  temporarily 
ne«;le«'te<l  that  he  might  complete  Tli<* 
Ka  ramus*  tfT  lirothers.  Afterwanl  he 
weut  to  Moscow  (in  which  city  he  was 
boTtty  October  80,  18*21),  to  toke  part  in 
tlie  lltes  to  the  memory  of  Pushldne. 
He  delivered  a  noble  oration,  and  re- 
ceived warm  demonstrations  of  the  pub- 
lic love.  Yet  he  had  in  no  w  i»e  d  isarmed 
hb  adversaries.  His  ezeeptional  aaoen- 


denqy  over  the  Russian  public  did  not 

mean  an  equally  universal  acquiescence 
in  his  ideas,  and  it  is  probable  that  tlio 
reappearanee  of  Tlie  Diary  of  a  Writer 
would  have  inieii>iiied  the  contest.  But 
only  one  number  of  this  repuldication 
has  appeared,  and  it  will  have  no  suo> 
oessOT. 

There  is  in  Sl  Petersburg  a  little 
narrow  street,  famous  because  of  one 

modest  dwellin<:,  with  the  way  to  whose 
threshold  the  feet  of  all  younj^  Russia 
have  lon^x  bef'ii  familiar,  and  which  no 
Russian,  youuLrorold.  of  whatsoever dis- 
tinction,  party,  or  opinif)n,  has  touched 
but  with  veneratinjT  thoui;hts.  It  is  the 
home  of  ThMore  Dostoievsky.  Here, 
after  the  triumphs  of  last  summer,  his 
popuhmty  deepening  under  tests  which 
had  seemed  seriously  to  threaten  it,  life 
began  for  the  first  time  to  appear  to 
him  in  itself  sweet  and  desirable.  His 
championship  of  truth  had  risen  to  a 
pedestal  where  none  assailed  it.  His 
wife  and  his  little  son  and  dau<rhter 
were  with  him,  his  work  opened  freshly 
before  him,  his  financial  situation  was 
less  difllcnlt,  and  the  future  seemed  to 
smile  on  the  man  whose  existence  had 
hitherto  been  one  of  cmistaot  suffering. 
But  the  exile  and  hard  labor  in  youth, 
the  battle  and  the  poverty  in  ripe  years, 
epilepsy  with  its  conse(pient  acute  phys- 
ical distresses,  —  these,  no  public  love, 
no  private  peace,  uo  smile  of  fortune, 
could  undo. 

The  sudden  rupture  of  an  artery  in 
the  longs  was  followed  by  coinous  hnm- 
orrhages.  These,  alternating  with  ap- 
parent improvements,  lasted  four  days, 
and  then,  on  the  evening  of  VV^ednes- 
duy,  January  2H  (  Fel»ruary  1<).  l>^si.he 
died,  sinking  away  softly  and  without 
agony. 

The  news  of  Dostoievsky's  death  elec* 
trifled  the  Russian  public.  It  had  hap- 
pened almost  without  being  observed. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  room  where 
his  body  lay  august  with  the  scars  of 
the  oonvic(*8  chain  and  the  enfeebling  rig- 
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on  ol  sleTeiy  —  wm  filled  with  people. 
Drawn  from  the  mott  divergeat  drdes 
of  thought  and  coDdition,  the  thnog 
grew,  till  not  only  the  hoose  hut  the 

wholo  street  was  packed,  and  by  even- 
luir  ilie  press  had  become  so  trreal  that 
the  lamps  went  out  for  lark  of  air. 
lietwet'U  the  hours  of  &eveu  and  uiue 
that  lught  more  then  nx  thontuid  peo- 
ple—among than  the  highest  piridie 
fonetioiiarifli,  lutflroteicrt,  aftisti»  and 
celebrities  of  all  grades  and  views  — 
had  saluted  in  common  lamentation  the 
mortal  remains  of  tins  beloved  Kussian. 

—  The  autljoritit's  coiuieeled  with  the 
Boston  Muacuui  of  Fine  Arts  have  set 
about  making  a  eoUection  of  oostomes 
for  the  nse  of  an  students  and  artists 
generally.  They  starved  with  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  olden  times"  in  New 
England,  and  by  a  sy«tern  of  diliir^'nt 
inquiry,  aided  by  voluntary  eoulribu- 
tious,  uliieb  have  begun  and  are  most 
likely  to  continue,  they  expect  to  make 
a  very  valnable  and,  eventually,  nearly 
complete  collection.  The  Idea  was  sug- 
gested by  resident  artists  who  deured 
to  paint  historical  genre  illustrative  of 
events  and  home  life  in  old  New  Eng- 
land, and  who  hud  met  with  tlie  great- 
est ditlieuliy  in  procuring  ti'ustwortliy 
information  upon  the  details  of  the  cos- 
tumes w<Hm  in  the  seventeendi»  eight- 
eenth, and  the  first  yeara  of  the  present 
century.  The  complaint  among  figure- 
paibters  in  America,  that  historical  and 
leiT'Midary  rnotifs  are  practically  iiiacces- 
fciil)ie  uu  account  of  the  extreme  ditlicul- 
ty  of  ac4uiriug  a  knowledge  of  the  uec- 
essary  details,  is  very  general,  and  the 
fnct  has  undoubtedly  deterred  capable 
and  ambitious  artists  from  attempting  to 
delineate  such  subjects.  The  assistance 
that  can  be  furnished  only  by  the  tosti- 
moiiy  of  accessories  —  whether  original 
and  authentic  or  accurate  reproductions 
—  is  precisely  what  the  committee  hope 
to  be  the  means  of  providing.  They 
intend  to  collect  whatever  they  can  in 
the  way  d  old  oostomes,  or  even  the 


smallest  parts  of  old  costumes,  beginning 
as  fsr  back  as  possible,  and  to  silect  the 
most  deshable  for  exUlution  and  nse  in 
tiie  life  dasHt  s.  it  ig  proposed  to  plaee 
them  at  the  disposal  of  artists,  under 
proj)pr  re>'trictions,  and  to  make  such  a 
display  of  the  articles  as  will  b<>st  inter- 
est visitors.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
these  localities  m  Massachusetts  which 
wera  first  settled  there  are  many  fami- 
lies who  treasure  among  their  heirJooms 
parts  of  costumes  or  bits  of  emVtroideiy 
dating  back  two  centuries,  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  secure  the  loan  of  them, 
if  they  cannot  be  bought. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  are 
at  woik  in  another  dirsotton,  which  from 
the  very  b^inning  has  been  fer^  in 
valuable  results.    In  oonnection  with 
the  school  a  course  ol  lectures  npoa 
Greek  costumes  was  given  iji  R<>«ton 
last  winter,  and  the  costumes,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  most  trustworthy  duta, 
became  the  property  of  the  Museum. 
This  plan  is  to  be  followed  out  nntil  a 
stndy  has  been  made  of  the  eostmnea  of 
all  nations.  The  white  costume  woru  by 
QOdipus,  in  the  Greek  play  performed 
at  Harvard,  in  May,  was  loaned  fnMn 
this  collection.    In  i-ontinuing  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Uouian  costumes,  atten- 
tion will  not  be  confined  to  the  costumes 
of  any  particular  dass  or  sex.  The  aol- 
dien,  gladiators,  and  slaves,  the  poorest 
as  well  as  the  most  opulent  and  honored 
citizens,  will  be  ciiefiilly  studied,  and 
the  costumes  prescribed  lor  the  different 
stations  and  occupations  in  life  will  all 
be  reproduced  and  retained  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Museum.    When  completed 
it  wUl  be  soch  a  collection  aa  doea  not 
now  exist  mther  in  this  oonntrj  or 
abroad.   Any  art  school,  or  persons 
who  are  sufficiently  intere8te<l,  will  be 
privile^red  to    duplicate  what   ha<»  .iJ- 
ready  been  done  in  part  or  whnlt',  aud 
every  facility  will  undoubtedly  be  af- 
forded those  who  apply. 

—  I  was  talking,  the  other  day,  wiA 
a  literary  man  aboet  novels  of  tise  old 
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•eheol,  noUbly  Him  Baroey*s.  Gm 
anjbody  read  them  now  ?  Yet  look  at 
the  popularity  they  had  in  their  day, 
the  enconiiums  Dr.  Johnson  growled 
over  theiu,  the  Hutt<!r  they  created  in 
London ;  and  to-<lay  they  are  crude  and 
dull.  JVlitis  Austen's  admirers  are  dying 
ool,  too,  (hough  I  xomaikbtt  the  hto  Mr. 
Bdimnd  Quincj  onoe  saying  to  me  that 
he  measured  the  mental  ttatna  of  anj 
Dew  acquaintance  by  asking  if  he  liked 
Mi$s  Austen's  novels  ;  if  he  did  not|  he 
w&tpot  out  of  Mr.  (^iiiiicy's  [food  cjraces 
instantly.  To  nic  the  strong  mannerism 
ot  the  st'M  ie-.  is  uupleasatit ;  character  is 
subtly  drawn  and  hituatious  are  slmrp- 
ly  painted,  bot  there  is  a  repetition  of 
pluase,  a  sort  of  verbal  monotony,  that 
dsprivet  the  nanations  of  sparkle,  vi- 
vadtj,  life-likeness. 

—  Borrowing  tli-'  ring  of  Canace  for 
a  little  while,  the  other  day,  1  obtained, 
through  ite.  magic  agency,  ranch  rari- 
Qus  gu^siji  afloat  in  the  feathered  world. 
Among  other  results  of  my  eavesdrop- 
ping, I  ascertained  that  every  winged 
oestsre,  from  the  eagle  to  the  titmouse, 
has  stfoiig  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
firearms  and  the  posterity  of  Nimrod. 
I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  this 
information,  since  it  com{)leteIy  tallied 
with  all  my  previous  observations  and 
surmises.  IIa<l  I  not  frequently  noted 
the  hyhterical  outcry  of  my  old  friend, 
the  robin,  at  tlie  report  of  some  marks- 
aaa's  pistol,  not  so  very  dose  at  hand, 
snd  COTtainly  not  in  itself  a  more  omi- 
Boos  sound  than  many  constantly  oc- 
OBrring  in  the  neighborhood  ?  The  ram- 
bler who  carries  a  field-glass  with  liim, 
and  uses  it  in  pnrsunnce  of  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  birds,  may  have  ob- 
s*jr\ed  that  he  become:*  tlie  object  of 
uoiven>al  tiuspicion.  They  doubtless 
ioMgins  be  is  leyeling  some  new  do* 
stnictiTe  patent  at  their  silly  heads,  — 
the  tradition  of  the  optic  ^ass  "  being 
slow  to  obtain  agdnst  the  older  tradi- 
tion of  the  shotgun.  IXsarming  his  eye 
of  the  offensive  instrument,  he  is  fre- 


quently permitted  to  push  his  investiga- 
tions much  more  familiarly  and  success- 
fully. It  is  a  well -known  fact  that 
sportsmen,  whcii  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
covey,  keep  tiieir  guns  out  of  sight  until 
the  moment  of  requisition,  a  fact  winch 
would  Indicate  a  precocious  intelligence 
and  wariness  in  the  lM*8-eye  view  of 
the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  recently  heard 
of  a  very*  ingenious  hunting  strategy. 
It  was  a  "wild  goose  chase," — one, 
however,  that  succeeded.  A  certain 
farmer  saw  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
anserine  family  in  the  border  of  his 
wheat-lield,  and  resolved  to  secure  the 
priie*  His  method  of  procedure  was 
novel  and  suggestive :  instead  of  calling 
up  his  yeomen,  unleashing  the  paok,  or 
setting  the  folcou  free,  the  man  took  his 
gun,  went  through  the  bam-yard,  and 
drove  his  cattle  out  into  the  lane  close 
to  the  tield  of  enterprise,  himself  walk- 
ing among  them.  The  bird  was  not 
afraid  of  the  cattle,  and  did  not  perceive 
the  man.  The  artifice  was  successful, 
and  ultimately  the  commodore  of  many 
antumnal  migrations,  suspended  iiy  his 
glossy  neck  at  the  market  door,  became 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  vil- 
laae. 

If  the  bir<h  have  not  this  tradition  of 
fire-arms  among  them,  are  not  suspi- 
cious of  .sporting  proclivities  in  every 
member  of  the  human  family,  why 
should  they  not  manifest  the  same  dis- 
trust and  shyness  in  their  associations 
with  the  cow  and  the  horse  and  other 
large  animals?  It  is  phdn  that  the 
bird  of  the  air  is  on  terms  of  exceptional 
confidence  with  the  beast  of  the  field.  I 
can  readily  believe  the  somewhat  apocry- 
phal story  Herodotus  tells  of  the  amia- 
ble and  obliging  conduct  of  the  trochilus 
towards  the  crocodile ;  also  the  mod- 
em traveler's  story  about  the  little  bird 
in  the  African  jungle  that  warns  his 
leonine  friend  of  the  hunter's  approach. 
Elsewhere  I  read  significant  testimony 
in  the  account  of  a  traveler  who  had 
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peneti'atcd  tu  a  portion  of  die  Ethiopi- 
an Ulterior  which,  it  was  believed,  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  man.  He 
found  the  birds  and  other  smaU  animals, 
usually  arm  (lit 0(1  with  a  larixe  share  of 
cautionary  instinct,  absolutely  without 
fear  of       new  arrival. 

J  l"aii<'\ .  it  l>iril-sliu(>tin<;j  were  to  1h»- 
comc  a  lost  6pori,  iliui  uii  Orplicus  of 
quite  indifferent  musical  accomplishment 
would  be  able  to  gather  the  birds  about 
him.  When  the  kingdom  of  Arcadia 
comes  (as  in  that  virginal,  mid- African 
region),  there  will  lie  no  fear  of  the 
fow  ler  or  fit  I  he  trapper. 

—  It  is  hard  for  lovers  of  duniHstic 
aniniald,  dugs  and  horses  c»peciully,  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  future  life  for 
creatures  found  capable  of  being  made 
companions  of  by  man  in  a  very  real 
though  imperfect  w.ny.  If  their  existr 
once  end  wiih  their  short  span  on  earth, 
there  seems  sonu'thini:  in  their  lot  that 
does  not  exactly  s(piare  with  our  ideas 
of  just  dealing  towards  them.  It  is  sod 
to  think  there  is  no  compensation  in 
store  for  the  trials  of  their  dependent 
condition.  Dogs  and  horses  have  too 
much  "leiiuinc  sensibility  for  the  human 
superior  w  ho  prett-nds  to  sensibility  him- 
srh  to  ai  tniit  scf  ill  the  notion  that  they 
arc  created  .solely  lor  his  use  and  pleas- 
ure, and  have  no  rights  that  he  is  bound 
to  respect.  But  it  may  be  that  with 
some  of  us  this  is  the  deepest  source  of 
our  kitidltuc.ss  of  feeling  to  our  dogs 
and  hor*;es.  If  there  is  to  be  nothing 
beyond  for  tln  in.  we  sav,  let  us  at  least 
do  what  we  can  to  render  their  poor 
brief  lives  here  happy.  Antl  it  is  tor 
this  reason  that  I  am  often  troubled  on 
thehr  account ;  where  there  is  so  much 
seusibility  I  wish  there  were  more  in- 
telligence, for  it  is  really  im]>ossib]e  at 
times  to  avoid  hurtinj;  a  l'oo«1  do^'s  t«  el- 
ini^s  for  want  of  a  better  mode  of  com- 
mniil'  at ion  bi  tween  us. 

llio.-e  who  have  made  dogs  their  in- 
timates mmt  have  noted  the  marked  in- 
dividuality to  be  found  in  them,  which 


seems  one  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
their  possible  evolution  into  h^jiier  ex* 
istOMses.  There  is  my  friend  Roderick : 
he  is  like  a  man  of  whom  we  taj  that 

he  will  be  a  boy  all  his  life,  if  he  lives 
to  be  eijxhty.    There  is  an  incurable 
chiMishness  of  n.ature  in   hitn  :  a  sim- 
ple, merry,  afiVetionate,  slightly  stupid 
boy  be  will  be  to  tl»e  end  ot  his  days. 
In  contrast  with  him  was  a  dog  I  once 
owned.   It  may  seem  specially  absurd 
to  assodate  dignity  with  a  small  Skye 
terrier,  yet  tliis  terrier's  chief  charae- 
teristie  wa^  hi-.  p«  rsonal  disnity  :  and  to 
remark  m]>oii       intelligence  in  his  pres- 
ence, as  implying  that  he  could  1h'  with- 
out it,  would  have  seemed  almost  as 
much  of  an  insult  as  to  speak  thus  of  any 
gentleman  of  my  aoquidntance.  Bode 
was  without  exception  the  most  thor* 
ough  little  aristocrat  imaginable.  He 
was  never  known  to  provide  against  pos- 
sible hard  times  of  scanty  fare  by  bury- 
ing the  V)ones  of  lonlay's  dinner  ;  in  the 
absence  of  his  family  he  refused  to  con- 
sole himself  with  the  company  of  sor- 
antsf  he  disdained  the  ifellowship  of 
plebeian  canines  altogether.  There  was 
always  in  his  carriage  the  unmistakable 
air  vohle  ;  a  tinge  of  reserve  marked 
his  manner  with  strangers,  wliile  with 
his  friends  he  was  affable  and  cordial; 
but  it  was  only  in  the  family  cirde  that 
he  ever  relaxed  into  genial  joviality 
of  intercourse.   It  vras  impossible  for 
Buck  to  commit  a  gavrherie  ;  his  SO- 
10 1  r  fa  Ire  was  perfect .    His  pride  was 
his  otdy  fanlt  ;  though  it  kept  him  from 
low   a-'oeiate^,  at  the  mere  siiihl  of 
whom  indeed  his  tail  curled  iiigh  with 
contempt,  there  Hs  no  doubt  that  with 
him  it  was  a  virtue  in  excess,  leading 
htm  sometimes  to  despise  the  proffered 
friendship  of  a  worthy  mimal  against 
whom  there  was  nothing  tuit  the  lack  of 
a  pedigree  as  clearly  traceable  as  wa> 
the  little  gentleman's  own.  Another 
dear  dog  friend  was  my  lamented  Colin, 
who  possessed  an  individuality  aa 
tanct,  although  less  easily  deaciibable. 
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Bettned  to  the  tips  of  his  paws,  his  rc> 
fioonent  was  less  the  result  of  birth  and 
breeding  than  the  flower  of  native  sen- 
siliility  ;  he  wa-s  above  all  tlunjr.s  a  dug 
ot  Sentiment,  as  oin*  luok  into  his  large 
loelaucholj  brown  eyes  would  reveal  to 
the  ducriminating  obsenrer.  He  wm 
t  beaatifol  cnaUue,  but  entirely  with- 
oQt  pride;  of  a  sensitive,  loving  nat- 
ure, devoted  to  his  family,  but  extreme- 
ly shy  of  strangers.  Buck,  although 
f  «r  too  dignified  to  pick  (piarrels,  was 
always  prompt  to  maintain  his  honor 
ajjainst  the  srcatost  o(Ms,  and  when 
hostilities  seemed  imminent,  head  and 
legs  would  grow  fiurly  rigid  with  proud 
d«terniination ;  but  Colin,  though  sufii- 
eioitlj  courageous,  and  even  a  fierce 
comltaLant  when  drivea  to  engage,  de- 
eidedlj  preferred  peace  if  possible. 

Ko  words  could  have  told  more  plain- 
ly than  bis  coinlncl  the  distresn  and 
struggle  ot  mind  be  underwent  on  one 
occasion,  when  another  dog  of  ours  with 
whom  Colin  had  lived  from  puppyhood 
was  being  punished  for  the  crime  of 
chicken-killing.  The  offender,  Fritz, 
was  a  handsome,  fiMcbaUngly  saucy,  but 


unintelligent  Spit/,  a  perfect  devil-may- 
care  of  a  chap.  He  was  being  severely 
casfignted,  but  the  scamp  was  tough  in 
body  and  mind,  and  it  took  a  good  deal 
to  draw  a  i  ly  fioni  him.  Poor  Colin 
hovered  about  the  sceue  iu  an  agony, 
yet  compelled  to  renuun  a  miserable 
spectator,  until  at  last  Fritz  uttered  a 
howl  of  pain,  when  CoHn,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  sight  of  his  comrade's  suffering 
any  longer,  made  a  frenzied  dash  at  the 
leg  of  his  beloved  master  atxl  fore  his 
tronser  throu;rh  to  the  leatlitM-  of  the 
boot  beneath  ;  then,  o\ erwlidint-d  with 
the  sense  of  what  he  had  been  impelled 
to  do,  be  iled  in  despair,  and  did  not  re- 
appear till  nightfall.  The  incorrigible 
Fritz  meanwhile,  reckless  of  disgrace, 
and  forgetful  of  his  pain  the  moment  he 
was  released,  betook  himself  unconcern- 
e<lly  to  his  usual  sports,  wondering  a 
little,  it  may  be,  what  had  become  of 
bis  mate.  They  were  an  incongruous 
pair  to  be  chums,  certainly,  but  that  the 
geutle  Colin  was  loud  of  buch  a  ue*er- 
do*weel  as  Fritz  proves  the  power  of 
the  habit  of  early  friendship  among  dogs 
as  among  men. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Art.  The  first  vohime  of  L'Art  for  1881  (New 
Tork:  J.  W.  Bntiton)  dee|>enA  the  imprcsion 
vUch  tbe  penual  of  the  separate  numbers  muvt 
hive  produced  on  the  reader:  that  [/Art  i»  quite 
•fthoat  a  rival  in  Un  own  kind.  The  <-xr<-ll<>ncc 
•ad  rirtety  of  itj»  en]envving<t  and  etohiii;c>*  are  .nl- 
■linbhr  tiappleinented  by  the  Iettcr-prc!<s.  —  Pi  r- 
kaps  the  next  bt'«t  thinf;  to  vifiitinp  the  Pari;*  Sa- 
Vwo(  1881  is  llic  privilcp*  of  examining  llie  11- 
Iti-irated  Tatalopie,  c^lited  by  M  Dtima",  an<l  ob- 
Uinable  in  thi«  country  at  Mr.  .1.  \V.  Il<^ut<>ti's, 
Ko.  TOS  Broadway,  Xew  York.  Tlie  Calnio^nic  is 
4  haniUoniely  pfinted  volume  of  three  huudrert 
ladifty  pa{ft?*,  and  contains  about  three  humin-il 
•Bd  eijfhty  roproductioon  in  /'ic-timilt  after  the 
•fiRinal  drawiuf;:!*  of  theirlbts  represent,  d.  I  he 
*vrk  14  eokl  at  Sl.2.'»  pnr  copy,  l»ut  the  Aint  rictui 
P«bli»ber  fairly  Mraru'*  the  public  that  the  price 
■lay  be  increasf^l  after  the  clo!>inf»  of  the  Salon.  — 

Xht  Bioili  put  of  M.  BaciiMt't  Lt  CMtame  Hiato- 


riqno  is  especially  rich  in  its  colored  encn-avings. 
Too  much  praise  cariniit  bi-  ^'iven  !.■  tip'  ]ilate-<  il- 
lustrating Ihc  Venetian  e<.-tuin.  -  ol  tin-  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Japanese  cos- 
tumes of  the  pre<ent  period.  Atnoni;  the  valua- 
ble tiling;*  iu  the  letter-press  is  an  interestiu|^  and 
.  nreful  description  of  a  Pompeian  bouoe.  (J.  W, 
itouton.)  —  Tile  Auierienn  Art  Iteview  for  .TuIt 
(E.'-te.s  Lauriat)  i^  an  admirable  numtN:r  of  that 
magazine.  The  pitbiieation  deserves  the  warmest 
eu' Miiragement  of  all  wlao  are  interested  in  art 
matt<  rs. 

Kducalion.  Alfrebra  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
by  SiuuMi  Ni  wconib.  I'r«»f.  --(>r  of  Maihtnnatirx  In 
the  United  .Slates  Navy,  forms  the  third  Volume  of 
Newc<<mb*s  Mathematical  Series.  (Henry  Holt& 
(  "I.)  The  line  of  study  uiarke<l  out  bv  the  author 
diKs  not  difter  iu  essential  respects  from  that  pur- 
sued at  our  leading  preparatory  schools  and  col- 
Iflgas.  The  stodent  who  masters  both  divisions  of 
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thb  work,  th<»  Elfmentarv  Course  ami  th<^  AiX- 
▼anccd  CiMirM-.  t'lii  l  liiniM-lf  well  {in'|»ari-<l  tu 
nndcrtakf  the  luo'-t  tlitl'K  ult  lir.iiiclietof  the  iicienco 
under  coii«i<lcration.  —  Under  the  general  title  of 
School  Clark  and  Ma^nnanl  are  Usuing  a 

ewi'fiiily  •■•lircd  -•■rio.*  id  littli'  piiniiitil.  contain- 
ing aelectiuiu  from  the  hot  LiiKli^h  poets  and 
proM  writer*.   T\wi«  \moV.%  are  desifjiied  for  «up- 
ploniiMitarv  n-adin^',  nnd  are  adniirablr  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  the  text  of  e«ch  author  being  in* 
tclligentlr  annotated,  and  the  derivation  of  all  th« 
most  ditFn  lilt  Words  jjiviii.    Aiuoiil,'  tin-  wrifim 
re|Nro8ente<l  iti  the  wventceu  parts  already  pub- 
liahad  are  B\  ton,  Milton,  Sliakei>|ieai«,  Uacaiilar, 
Scott,  Coleridge,  Burnf>,  Guldxinith,  and  Campbell. 
—  Charles  St  rilmer's  Son*  have  published  a  very 
▼aluable  and  exhans^ivt  manual  for  the  um  of  the 
navy,  nKrcliaiit  <(Tvi(  c,  niid  ytn  lit-iiu  ii.    The  au- 
thor, E.  v.  t^(tultr«*ugh,  ma»ler,  United  hlates 
KavT,  deaerves  the  tbanka  of  every  one  who  takes 
ti>  ';ilt  water  f(tr  liu-iim-^^  or  f^r  [il<ii-viro.  Tlie 
work  baa  widi-ntly  bt;eu  pruparcd  with  the  great" 
est  care  and  knowled^.   It  will  be  a  very  experi- 
cn»cd  ?<nilMr  will)  fai!^  tu  tnn!  f-i'-h  "tifomi.iiii'n  1"  - 
twecn  the  sea-bluc  covcru  «d  tl>i»  loiupact  little 
Toluna.  The  book  ia  icenerou^ly  illuatrated  with 
diriirraiiix  mid  colon  d  iitnt«i,  and  ci>mi)ri«C"*  noar- 
ly  t*ix  limidn-d  jxjk'"^'.  —  Clark  and  Maynard's 
New  Montial  of  General  History,  by  John  J.  An- 
derrioii,  I'h.  I>.,  pnitni-i"*  to  Ix-  a  valiiaMc  ^•■ric*  of 
haii'!-li<ink-  tor  hiiih  sclKwds  atid  ara<iciuii/-i.  The 
initial  volume  uf  the  ouurae  trcat-^  <d  ancient  his- 
tory, is  fuliy,  (hnu^li  not  very  fkilifully,  illuitrated, 
and  contains  a  sensibly  arranirtMl  indi  x. — The 
Y«un>;  Folk-i'  Astronomy,  by  John  h.  <  hainjtiin, 
Jr.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  is  nn  adinirahle  little 
text-l»ook  I  ir  hetjiiiners,  who  (.u^dit  to  find  it  as 
ant'  TtainuiL.'  a->  a  t.iiry  t.ili-.    '\'\\>  -anie  j>uldi!ihers 
send  UH  Mr.  S.  II.  .Scndtler's  hnok  on  Butterflies, 
an  exilAu^tivc  Htndy  in  a  de|>Hrtment  of  natural 
history  where  Mr.  Scudder  is  J'arUe  princepi.  — 
Punctuation  and  other  Typograpbicai  Matters,  for 
the  une  of  printer*,  authon,  teaehem,  and  erhohira, 
by  Marshall  T.  liii^r  low,  ia  a  little  Work  whic  h  it 
would  be  (liilicuU  to  overpraise.    Mr.  Bigelow. 
fbr  a  loniit  ^itne  a  memlwr  of  the  ipreat  printing 
flm  of  Wi  !ch.  ni','''l"W  iS:  ("o..  i*  an  accomplished 
proof-corrector.  The  accuracy  and  ■  le;;ance  which 
have  alwaya  characterized  the  t\  po^'raphy  of  the 
University  I'rc's  were  in  the  first  instance  due  to 
him.  There  is  no  work  tliat  reipiires  more  careful 
training  or  a  greater  number  of  nn  qoalificattons 
than  pro..f.n  .idin:;.     Mr.  Ili^^elow's  book   is  a 
practical  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  enlarges  the 
reading  public's  obligation  to  him. 

F!<  ttun.  Mr.  Ilowi  ll-'«  new  \"(tliim('  is  a  rollec- 
tiou  uf  short  laie.s  or  ^sketches.  (J.  U.  Osgood  &. 
Co.)  In  addition  to  the  initial  ftorr,  which  givet 
the  hook  its  title  (A  Fearful  Ke-ponsihility ),  it 
contains  Tuiiclli's  Marria^^e  and  At  the  Si^n  of  the 
Savage,  both  of  which  ori^^inally  appeared  in  tbo 
Atlantic  Monthly,  one  in  ISIJS  ond  the  other  in 
1877.  —  Octave  Fcuillet  reached  hU  high-water 
mark  in  l^e  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  I'auvre 
and  in  hi-  tHo  volunit  s  of  Proverbes  and  Come- 
dies.  The  History  ot  a  i'arisienne  (T.  B.  Peter- 


son 5:  Bros. )  is  a  «id  falling  off  from  those  worlca. 
Tlie  story  itself  is  in«iguiiu-nnt,  and  is  poorly  told. 
Feuillet  aeema  to  have  lo^t  the  art  which  once 
made  his  pro<ie  delightful.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  French  text :  the  translation,  as  careless  as  it 
is,  does  but  little  hurt  to  the  origiual.  At  the  close 
of  ht.s  rather  reckless  lutrrative  the  author  sud- 
denly takes  the  attitude  of  a  moralist.  Whenever 
a  French  novelist  claims  to  have  a  purpose  with 
a  large  /*,  It  ia  safe  to  aMooM  that  he  iatwids 
to  be  particularly  indecent.  —  In  A  Romance  of 
tlip  Xineteentli  Ontnrv  ((I.  1'.  riitiiajn's  S>>n» )  Mr. 
W.  U.  Mallvck  does  a  great  deal  to  prove  that  he  i* 
not  so  elevcr  as  we  thought  hfaa.  -~  Baby  Rne,  the 
latest  i»sue  of  the  |Mipular  No  Natne  S  rii  s  i  KoIh 
erta  Bros.)  is  a  novel  of  frontier  life  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  will  satisfr  the  reader  wlio  ins  a 

ta^ti-  f'lr  wild  adventure  and  drarn.itie  <itualioa*« 
Mr.  Cable's  Madame  Delphiui  cCliarle^  Scrihner's 
Sons)  is  one  of  those  stories  of  early  Creole  days 
in  New  <)rli',iii~  wliieh  Mr.  Ca?>le  !iki  <  t'<  te]l.  and 
tells  so  charmhigly.  Tinte  and  ciiauge  have  lent 
to  this  period  a  qnaltty  of  romance  whldi  Mr.  Ca- 

'  '    r:ir:i^  to  fxe..  Ili-nt  aciounf.  ^faii.llne  IVlphini, 
huwever,  is  greatly  inferior  to  Mie  (jrandissimes, 
not  only  in  intent  but  in  execution.   The  author 
of  Uorimer  and  Wife  (G.  W.  Harlan)  hsis  written 
•cTeral  novelettes  which  Imvc  just  misjH:d  being 
clever  in  plot,  thon^h  the  execution  has  alway* 
fallen  far  slmrt  of  cleverness.    Of  I>orinier,  who 
sptiiUil  the  gorgeous  name  of  Claire  Ga>ii«igne 
when  he  married  that  youn^;  !ail\  .  there  is  not 
much  to  lie  sniil.  —  The  marked  author  of  Patty's 
Perversities,  tlie  fourth  i.'.sue  of  the  Hound  Itobin 
Scries  (J.  K.  Osgood  fc  Co.),  tells  a  bright,  light 
story  of  a  kitid  that  timls  favor  with  summer  read- 
ers.   It  is  not  so  giN>d  as  A  Nameless  Nobleman 
and  A  Lesson  in  Love,  the  tir>t  aud  second  noveb 
of  this  series,  which  is  already  a  8ucoe6».  —  Once 
a  Year,  or  the  Doctor's  Puzitle,  by  E.  B.  8.  (Rob- 
ert Clarke  v^'  (^|.),  is  a  ]ilea-antly  written  little 
tale.   On  laying  down  the  bouk,  however,  one  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  of  the  mild  mineral  watm 
which  enter  >o  larireiy  into  tie*  <  'Mnpo.iition  <  f  the 
Story.  —  Mildred's  Cadet  (T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brw.) 
is  a  pointless  stoiy  of  West  Point. 

Uiflory.  Mr.  John  Durand's  translation  of 
Taioe's  The  French  Kevolution  cHenry  Uult  Ik 
Co.)  has  reached  its  second  rolmase.  It  b  tea 
early  to  sfH-nk  of  the  work,  though  its  defects  and 
merits  are  obvious,  it  is  uot  necessary  to  say  that 
tlie  translation  is  carefully  done. 

M',<ri  'hnnon*.    Tlicre   must  be  p«T«!on*  who 
consult  manuals  of  dress  aud  milliuery,  or  such 
elaborate  books  as  Miss  Oakey's  Beaaty  in  Dresa 
(HarpL^r  &  Bros.)  would  have  no  r»ri.'ofi  rr^'frc.  If 
any  one  expects  tu  tind  tine  writing  in  works  of 
this  elsas.  Miss  Oakey  will  not  disappoint:  fev 
example:  "The  p<dden  blonile  with  the  roseate 
.skin  and  the  golden  blonde  with  the  pule  lumi- 
nous (-kin  must  choosa their  oolois differently.*' 
The  reader  will  come  acrt»ss  some  serviccabl**  hixts 
in  Mr.  Oakey  s  Home  Grounds.  (D.  Applelon  it, 
Co.)  The  chapters  on  lawns  and  grass  ^AmUm  «aA 
trees  are  to  Im*  commended  to  persons  who  am  far* 
toaate  enough  to  have  cotuitry  hoiBM> 
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VII. 

Lobt's  friends  had  broken  vp  thdr 
emp  on  the  beach,  and  had  gone  to  a 
lake  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  for  the 

fisluDg.  lie  ]i:ul  tukcn  a  room  at  the 
Lonir  B^ach  House,  but  he  spent  most 
ot  his  tiino  :tt  .Ioo«  lyn's,  wliero  ho  kept 
iiis  tn;in*  tor  ij>e  in  goini,'  upon  ci-rands 
lur  Mrs.  Maynard.  Grace  saw  liim 
constantly,  and  be  was  always  doing 
little  things  for  her  with  a  divination  of 
ber  onexprewed  desires  which  women 
find  too  rarely  in  men.  He  brought 
her  flowers,  which,  after  rf  fu>in2  them 
for  Mrs.  Maynani,  the  first  time,  she 
accepted  for  herself.  He  sometimes 
brouuht  her  lK»oks,  tiie  light  sort  wliicli 
form  ilie  sentimental  currt'iicy  of  younij; 
people,  and  she  lent  them  round  among 
the  other  ladies,  who  were  insatiable  <rf 
them.  She  took  a  pleasure  in  these  at- 
tentions, as  if  they  had  been  for  some 
one  else.  In  this  alien  sense  she  liked 
to  be  followed  up  with  a  chair  to  the 
point  where  she  wished  to  sit ;  to  have 
\\vT  hat  fetched,  or  her  shawl  ;  to  drop 
h*^r  work  or  her  handkerchief,  secure 
liiut  it  would  be  picked  up  for  her.  It 
si]  interested  her,  and  it  was  a  relief 
from  (he  circumstances  that  would  have 
forfaiddea  her  to  recognise  it  as  gal- 
lantry, even  if  her  own  mind  had  not 
been  so  far  from  all  thought  of  that.  It 


followed  often  upon  some  application 
of  hers  for  his  advice  or  help,  for  she 
had  fidlen  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
him  with  difficulties.  He  had  a  prompt 
common  sense  that  made  him  very  use- 
fnl  in  emergencies,  and  a  sympathy  or 
an  insight  that  was  quick  in  suggestions 
and  expedients,  Prrhaps  she  overrated 
other  tpialities  of  liis  in  iier  admiration 
ot  the  practical  reatlin ess  which  kept  his 
amiability  from  seeming  weak.  But 
the  practical  had  so  often  been  the 
unattainaUe  with  her  that  it  was  not 
strange  she  should  overrate  it,  and  that 
she  should  rest  upon  it  in  him  with  a 
trust  that  included  all  he  chose  to  do 
in  her  behalf. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Libby?" 
she  asked,  as  he  came  towanl  her, 

"  Js  anything  the  matter  ?  "  he  de- 
manded in  turn. 

**Yes;  you  are  looking  downcast,'* 
she  cried  reproachfully. 

I  did  n't  know  that  I  muRt  n*t  look 
downcast.  I  did  n't  suppose  it  would  be 
very  polite,  under  the  eircumstances,  to 
go  round  lookin^^  as  bobbish  as  I  feel." 

"  It's  the  best  thing  you  could  possi- 
bly do.  But  you  're  not  feeling  very 
bobbish  now."  A  woman  respects  the 
word  a  man  uses,  not  because  she  would 
have  chosen  it,  but  because  she  thinks 
that  he  has  au  exact  intention  iu  i^ 
which  oould  not  be  reoonveyed  in  a 
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more  feminiBe  phrase.  In  this  way 
slans:  arises.  Ig  n't  it  time  for  Mr. 
Mayiiard  to  l.c  ln-n-?" 

"Yes,"  h.-  un>\vrn<l.  Then,  "  How 
did  you  kiiuw  I  was  tliiiikiiig  of  that?'* 

**  I  did  n't  I  only  happened  to  think 
it  was  time.  Wiiei  ere  yon  keeping 
back,  Mr.  Libby  ?  "  she  pnrsued  tremii> 
louslj. 

*'  Nothiiij;,  upon  my  honor.  T  almost 
wish  tliere  irere  something  to  keej)  back. 
Hut  tiiere  is  n't  aiivthiuii.  There  have 
n't  been  any  accideuta  reported.  And 
I  shouldn't  keep  anything  back  from 
you." 

"Why?" 
Because  yon  wonkl  be  equal  to  it, 
whatever  it  was.** 

"  I  don't  .see  why  you  8ay  that."  She 
weakly  found  comfort  in  the  praise 
which  she  might  once  have  resented  as 
patronage. 

« I  don't  see  why  I  should  n't,"  he 
retorted. 

"  Because  I  am  not  fit  to  be  trusled 

at  all." 

"  Do  you  mean  "  — 

"  Oh,  I  have  n't  tlie  strength  to  mean 
anything,"  she  said.  **Bul  I  thank 
you,  thtuik  yon  veiy  much,"  she  added. 
She  turned  her  head  away. 

*<  Confound  Muynard!"  crie<l  the 
young  man.  "  i  don't  see  why  he  does 
n't  come.  He  must  have  .started  four 
days  ago.  He  oiiL'lit  to  have  had  sense 
enough  to  telegraph  when  he  did  start. 
I  did  n't  tell  his  partner  to  ask  him. 
Tott  can't  think  of  everything.  I've 
been  trying  to  find  out  something.  I 'm 
going  over  to  Leyden,  now,  to  try  to 
wake  np  sompltodif  in  Cheyenne  who 
knows  iSfayiKird."  lie  looked  ruefully 
at  (Irare.  who  liit<  ue<l  witli  anxious  un- 
inteliigeuce.  **  You  "re  getting  worn 
out,  Miss  Breen,"  he  sud.  I  wish  I 
could  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  Leyden. 
It  would  do  you  good.  But  my  mare 's 
fallen  lame ;  I 've  just  been  to  see  her. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  over 
there?" 


Practice,  (^October, 

"  Why,  how  are  you  going  ? "  she 

asked. 

"  In  my  boat,"  he  answered  con> 

sciously. 

"  The  same  boat  ?  " 

*<Tes.  I've  had  her  put  to  righls. 
She  was  n't  much  damaged." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  whOe  he 
stood  looking  down  at  her  in  the  chair 
into  which  she  had  sunk.  Does  it 
take  you  long  ?  "  , 

"Oh,  no.  It's  shorter  than  it  is  hy 
land.  I  shall  have  the  tide  with  me 
both  ways.  I  can  make  the  run  there 
and  back  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

"Two  hours?" 

"  Yes." 

A  sudden  impulse,  unreasoned  and 
unreasonable,  in  which  there  seemed 
hope  of  some  such  atonement,  or  expia- 
tion, as  the  same  a;»cetic  nature  would 
<Nice  hare  found .  in  fastiog  or  the 
scouige,  prevailed  with  ho*.  She  rose. 
"  Mr.  Libby,"  she  panted,  •«  if  you  will 
let  me,  I  should  like  to  go  with  yon  in 
your  boat.  Do  you  think  it  will  be 
rough  ?  " 

"  No,  it 's  a  light  breeze  ;  just  righu 
Too  need  n't  be  afraid." 

«<  I 'm  not  a&aid.  I  should  not  care 
if  it  were  rough  I  I  should  not  care  if  it 
stormed  1  I  hope  it  —  I  will  ask  mother 
to  stay  with  Mrs.  Maynard." 

Mrs.  Ureen  had  not  been  pleased  to 
\m\ft  \n  v  (iauijliter  in   eharire  of  Mrs. 
JVlayuard's  case,  but  she  had  not  liked 
her  giving  it  np.   She  had  said  more 
than  once  that  she  had  no  faith  in  Dr. 
Mulbridge.  She  willingly  consented  to 
Grace's  prayer,  and  went  down  into 
ISIrs.  Maynard's  room,  and  insinuated 
misgivings  in  wliicli  the  sick  woman 
found  so  much  reason  that  thev  benan 
for  the  first  time  to  recognize  each  oth- 
er's good  qualities.   They  dedded  that 
the  treatment  was  not  suffidently  active, 
and  that  she  should  either  have  aoaifr* 
thing  that  would  be  more  loosexmig  to 
the  cough,  or  some  application  —  \\ka 
mustard  plasters  -r-  tt>  her  leec,  so  «i  to 
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idw  awaj  tiwi  ttaffsd  feeling  about  the 

At  that  hour  of  the  aftemooo,  when 
most  of  the  ladies  were  lying  down  in 

their  rooiu^;,  Grace  met  no  one  on  the 
beacfi  hut  ^Uss  Gloa^on  and  Mrs.  Altrer, 
who  rone  from  their  Ix-ds  ctf  sand  under 
the  chtT,  at  hur  passage  with  Mr.  Libby 
to  Ids  dory. 

*  Don't  yon  want  to  go  to  Leyden  ?  " 
be  asked  jooosely  over  his  shoulder. 

Yoa  don't  mean  to  say  yim'rs  go- 
mg?''  Miss Gleaaon  demande<I  of  Grace. 

"  Yes.  certainly.    Why  not  ?  " 
Well,  you  ore  hrrvve  !  "  Slie  shut  her 
novel  upon  lier  tliuml),  ihnt  slie  might 
have  notliiiii;  to  (!o  hut  :i<liiiire  Grace's 
courage,  as  tliu  girl  walked  away. 

''It  will  do  her  good,  poor  thing/' 
■aid  the  elder  woman.  *'She  loolu 
melehedly." 

can  understand  just  why  she  does 
it,"  murmored  Miss  Gleason  in  adoring 
rapture. 

"  I  hope  she  does  it  for  pleasure," 
said  Mrs.  Aljier. 

•*  It  ih  n't  that,"  returned  Miss  Glea- 
son mysteriously. 

''At  any  rate  Mr.  Libby  seemed 
pleased." 

** Oh,  she  wonld  never  marry  him/" 

taid  Miss  Glea^'on. 

The  other  laughed,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment  Grace  also  laughed.  The  strong 
current  of  her  purpose,  the  sense  of  es- 
cape from  the  bitter  servitud*;  oi  the  past 
week,  and  the  wild  hope  of  final  expia- 
tioo  through  the  ohaaoes  she  was  tempt- 
ing gave  her  a  hnoyancy  long  nnfelt. 
She  langhed  in  gaye^  of  heart  as  she 
hdped  the  young  man  draw  his  dory 
down  the  sand,  and  then  took  her  place 
atone  endw  iiilf  he  gave  it  the  last  ])ush 
and  ilien  It-apfd  in  at  tin-  other,  lie 
puUt'ii  out  to  where  the  boat  lay  tiltiui; 
at  anchor,  and  held  the  dory  alongside 
the  gunwale  that  she  might  step 
aboard.  But  after  rismg  she  faltered, 
lookmg  intendy  at  the  boat  as  if  she 
Biined  something  there. 
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"I  thought  you  had  a  man  to  sail 
your  boat." 

"  I  had.  But  I  let  him  go  last  week. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you,"  he 
said,  looking  up  at  her  aslant.  Are 
you  afraid  to  trust  my  seamanship? 
Adams  was  a  mere  form.  He  behaved 
like  a  fool,  that  day." 

"  Oh,  I 'm  not  afraid,"  said  Gnice. 
She  stepped  from  the  dory  into  the  boat, 
and  he  flung  out  the  dory's  anchor  and 
followed.  The  sail  went  up  with  a 
pleasant  clucking  of  the  tackle,  and  the 
light  wind  filled  it ;  Libby  made  the  sheet 
fast,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  stern  on 
the  other  side,  took  the  tilli  r  and  headed 
the  boat  toward  the  town  that  shim- 
mered in  the  distance.  The  water  hissed 
at  the  bow,  and  seethed  and  sparkled 
from  the  stem;  the  land  breeze  that 
bent  their  sail  blew  oool  up<m  her  cheek 
and  freshened  it  with  a  tinge  of  color. 

"This  will  do  you  good,"  he  said, 
looking  into  hers  with  his  kind,  gay 
eyes. 

The  color  in  her  cheeks  deepened  a 
little.  "  Oh,  I  am  better  than  I  look. 
I  did  n't  come  for  "  — 

"For  medicinal  purposes.  Well,  I 
am  glad  of  it  We 've  a  good  hour  be- 
tween us  and  news  or  no  news  from 
Maynard,  and  I  should  like  to  think  we 
were  out  for  pleasure.  You  don't  ob- 
ject?" 

No.  You  can  even  smoke,  if  that 
will  heighten  the  illusion." 

''It  will  make  it  reality.  J^ut  you 
don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  why  not?" 

"  I  don't  know.  But  I  could  n't  have 

dreamt  of  smoking  in  your  presence. 
And  we  take  the  liberty  to  dream  very 

fitranjie  thinirs." 

Vt's,"  she  said,  it 's  slioekinLT  wliat 
things  we  do  dream  of  people,  lint  am 
1  so  forbidding  t  "  she  asked,  a  little 
sadly. 

"  Not  now,"  said  Libby.  He  got  out 
a  poudi  of  tobacco  and  some  cigarette 
papers,  and  putting  the  tiller  under  his 
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arm,  he  made  himself  a  ci;^aretto.  "  You 
seem  interested,"  he  said,  as  lie  lifttd 
his  eyes  from  his  work,  on  vvhioli  ho 
fouDd  her  intent,  and  struck  his  fusee. 

I  was  adiniriiig  yonr  skiU,"  ahe  mn- 
■wered. 

"Do  you  till  Ilk  it  was  worth  ATOy- 
age  to  South  America  ?  " 

"  I  should  n't  have  thought  the  voy- 
age was  necessary." 

"Oh,  pcrliaps  you  think  you  can  do 
it,**  he  said,  handing  her  the  tobacco  and 
papers.  She  took  them  and  made  a  cig- 
arette. "It  took  me  a  whole  day  to 
learn  to  make  had  ones,  and  this  is  beau- 
tiful. But  I  will  Dever  smoke  it.  I  will 
keep  this  always." 

"  Y(»u  had  better  smoke  it)  if  you 
Want  more,"  she  said. 

Will  yon  make  some  mora  ?  I  oanH 
smoke  the  first  one ! " 

<^  Then  smoke  the  last,"  she  said,  of- 
fering him  the  thin^  back. 

**  No,  <yo  on.    I  '11  snioke  it." 

iShe  lent  liersclf  to  tlif  i<]l«-  humor  of 
the  time,  and  went  on  making  cigarettes 
till  there  were  no  more  papers.  From 
time  to  time  she  looked  up  from  this 
labor,  and  scanned  the  beautiful  bay, 
which  they  had  almost  wholly  to  them- 
selves. They  pa^ised  a  collier  iajiifing 
in  the  deep  cIimihicI.  and  siij^iialing  for 
a  pilot  to  tak»;  her  up  t<>  tin;  town.  A 
yacht,  trim  and  swilt,  cui  across  their 
course;  the  hdies  on  board  waved  a 
salutation  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
Libby  responded. 

Do  you  know  them?"  asked  Grace. 

"  No  !  "  he  lau(;hed.  "  But  ladies 
like  to  take  these  liberties  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance." 

"  Yes,  that's  a  specimen  of  woman's 
daring,'*  she  said  with  a  self-scornful 
curl  of  the  lip,  which  presently  softened 
into  a  wistful  smile?  **  How  lovely  it 

all  is  !  "  she  sighed. 

"  Yes,  there 's  nothing  better  in  all  the 
world  than  a  sail.  It  is  all  the  world 
while  it  lasts.  A  boat 's  like  your  own 
fireside  for  snuguess." 


A  dreamier  light  came  into  her  eye^ 
which  wandered,  with  a  turn  of  the  licad 
giving  him  the  tender  curve  of  her 
cheek,  over  the  levels  of  the  bay,  rough- 
ened every  whero  by  the  Iweeie,  but  y^ 
lowish  green  in  the  dianDeh  and  dark 
with  the  thick  growth  of  eel-grass  in 
the  shallows ;  then  she  lifted  her  face 
to  the  pah'  1)1  u<'  heavens  in  an  effort  that 
slanted  towards  him  the  soft  round  of 
her  chin,  aud  showed  her  full  throat. 

^  This  is  the  kind  of  afternoon,"  she 
said,  still  looking  at  the  sky,  that  yoa 
think  will  never  end.** 

"  I  wish  it  would  n't,"  he  answered. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  to  his,  and 
asked  :  "  Do  you  have  tiino*^  wliefi  you 
arc  sorry  that  you  ever  tried  to  do  any- 
thing —  when  it  seems  foolish  to  have 
tried?" 

"I  have  the  other  kind  of  times: 
when  I  wish  that  I  had  tried  to  do  some- 
thing." 

"  Oh  ves,  T  have  those,  too.  If 's 
wludesome  to  he  ashameil  of  not  having 
tried  to  do  anything;  but  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  tried  —  it 's  like  death.  There 
seems  no  recovery  from  that** 

He  did  not  take  advantage  of  her 
con  fessioo,  or  try  to  tempt  her  to  further 
confidence ;  and  women  like  men  who 
have  this  wisdom,  or  this  iiistindifS 
geiierosiiy,  and  tru-t  tliein  further. 

"  Aud  ii»e  worst  of  it  is  that  you  csm't 
go  back  and  be  like  those  that  have 
never  tried  at  aU.  If  yon  oould,  that 
would  be  some  consolation  for  having 
failed.  There 's  nothing  left  of  yon  but 
your  mistake." 

"Well,"  ho  said,  "some  people  are 
not  even  mistakes.  I  .^u|>pose  that  al- 
most any  sort  of  success  looks  a  good 
deal  like  failura  from  the  inside.  It  mast 
be  a  poor  creature  that  oomes  np  to  bis 
own  mark.  The  best  way  is  not  to  havs 
any  mark,  and  then  you  're  in  no  dan- 
gerof  not  coming  up  to  it."  He  laughed, 
but  slu'  -tiiiled  sadly. 

You  clou  t  believe  iu  thiukiog  about 
yourself,"  she  said. 
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Oh,  I  try  a  UtUe  introspeetioD,  now 
•ad  then.    Bat  I  soon  get  through: 

there  is  n't  much  of  me  to  think  about." 

"No,  don't  talk  in  that  way,"  she 
pleade<l,  and  she  was  very  charming  in 
her  caruf'stiiess  :  it  was  there  that  her 
charm  hiy.  "  I  want  you  to  be  serious 
with  me,  and  tell  me  —  tell  me  how 
own  feel  when"  — 

A  sodden  spUulung  startled  her,  and 
lodkmg  round  she  saw  a  multitude  of 
curious,  great-eyed,  black  lieads,  som^ 
thing  like  tlie  heads  of  boys,  and  some- 
thing like  the  heads  of  do^r*.  thrusting 
tVum  the  water,  and  flashiiii:  nndfr  it 
again  at  si«.d)t  of  thorn  with  a  swisli  that 
sent  ihe  bpray  into  tho  air.  She  .sprang 
to  her  feet.  <*  Oh,  look  at  those  things ! 
Look  at  them !  Look  at  them ! "  She 
hid  vehement  hands  upon  the  young 
aiai),  and  puslied  him  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  wished  him  to  look,  at  some 
risk  of  pus1]iiig  him  overboard,  while  he 
IsQghed  at  her  ccsta.sy. 

••They're  seals.  The  bay's  full  of 
them.  Did  you  never  see  them  on  the 
reef  at  Jocelyn's?" 

never  saw  them  before  I"  she 
cried.  **  How  wonderful  ihey  are  I  Oh!" 
she  shouted,  as  one  of  them-  glanced 
sadly  at  her  over  its  shoulder,  and  then 
V  r^ni^hed  with  a  whirl  of  the  liead.  The 
Beatrice  Cenci  attitude." 

'*  They  're  always  tryiiii;  that,"  said 
Liblty.  "  Look  yonder."  He  pointtxl 
to  a  bank  of  mud  which  the  tide  had  not 
yet  oovered,  and  where  a  herd  of  seals 
lay  basking  in  the  sun.  They  started  at 
his  voice,  aod  wriggling  and  twisting 
sod  bumping  tlum selves  over  the  earth 
to  the  water  .H  e<lge,  they  plunged  in. 
'*  Tlieir  walk  is  n't  so  graceful  a<  their 
swim.  Would  you  like  one  for  a  pet, 
ili*8  Breen  i  Tliat  all  they  *re  good 
for  since  keroeene  came  in.  They  can't 
compete  with  that,  and  they  're  not  the 
kud  that  wear  the  cloaks." 

She  was  standing  with  her  hand 
pfessed  hard  npon  his  shoulder. 

«*]>id  they  ever  ifcitf  them?" 


They  used  to  take  that  precaution." 
**  With  those  eyes  ?  It  was  murder  I " 

She  withdrrw  her  hand  and  sat  down. 

"  Well,  they  only  catch  them.  now. 
I  tried  it  myself  once.  I  set  out  at  low 
tide,  about  ten  o'clock  one  night,  and 
got  l)etwf  i  !i  the  water  and  the  bigge^it 
seal  on  the  bank.  We  fought  it  out  on 
that  Ime  till  daylight." 

(( And  did  you  get  it  ?  "  she  demand- 
ed, absurdly  interested. 

No,  it  got  me.  The  tide  came  in, 
and  the  seal  beat." 

"  I  am  <[\m\  of  that." 

"  Tluiiik  you." 

"  What  (lid  you  want  with  it  ?" 

**  I  don't  think  1  wanted  it  at  all.  At 
any  rate,  that 's  what  I  always  said.  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  sit  on  this  side," 
he  added,  loosening  the  sheet  and  pre- 
paring to  shift  the  sail.  The  wind  has 
backed  round  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
and  it 's  getting  lighter." 

"If  it 's  going  down  we  shall  bo  late," 
she  said  with  an  intimation  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

We  shall  be  at  Leyden  on  time.  If 
the  wind  falls  then,  I  can  get  a  horse 
at  the  stable  and  have  you  driven  back." 
«WelL" 

He  kept  scanning  the  sky.  Then, 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  them  whistle  for  a 

wind  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No.    What  is  it  like?" 

"  When  Adams  does  it,  it 's  like  this." 
lie  put  on  a  furtive  look,  and  glanced 
once  or  twice  at  her  askance.  Well  1 " 
he  said  with  the  reproduction  of  a  strong 
nasal,  of  conrse  I  don*t  believe  there 
anything  in  it.  Of  course  it 's  all  fool- 
ishness. Now  you  must  urge  me  a  li^ 
tie,"  he  adiled,  in  his  own  manner. 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  go  on,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams," she  crie«l,  with  a  laugh. 

lie  rolled  his  head  again  to  one  side, 
sheepishly.  **  Well,  I  don*t  presome  it 
doo9  have  anything  to  do  with  the  wind 
—  well,  I  don't  presume  it  does.**  He 
was  silent  long  enough  to  wlu  t  an  im- 
agined expectation ;  then  he  set  his  face 
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townr<ls  tlio  sky,  and  began  a  soft,  low, 
coaxing  sibillation  hotweon  his  teeth. 
'*  S  s  ;  «-s  s-x-s-s  !  W«  11,  it  don't  j^tand 
to  rcasdii  it  can  brinj;  the  wind  — 
S-s-j'-i-s-is-s ;  8-8-8-8.  Why,  of  course 
it 's  all  fooIiihneM.  i8^«-m."  H«ooatiii- 
ued  to  emit  these  tibillaDtSt  iotenpei*' 
ing  tbem  with  Adams's  protests.  Sad> 
deiily  the  sail  pnlled  the  loose  sheet  taat 
and  the  boat  leaped  forward  over  the 
water. 

•*  Wonderful  !"  ericd  llie  uiil. 

"That  *>.  what  I  t»aid  to  Adaius  — or 
words  to  that  effect.  But  I  thongbt  we 
should  get  it  from  the  look  of  the  sky, 
before  I  proposed  to  whistle  for  it. 
Now,  then,"  he  con  tinned,  "  I  will  be 
serious,  if  you  like." 

"Serious?" 

"Yes.  I)i<l  n't  you  ask  nu-  to  be  seri- 
ous just  before  thot>e  seals  interrupted 
you?" 

"  Oh  \ "  she  exclaimed,  coloring  a  lit> 
tie.  **  I  don't  tliink  we  can  i,'o  hack  to 
that,  now."  He  did  not  insist,  and  she 
said,  presently.  I  (buu'.dif  the  saih)rs 
had  a  siipcr-titi'in  alniut  sIii|t-<  that  are 
lucky  and  unlucky.  But  you 've  kept 
your  boat." 

"  I  kept  her  for  luck :  the  lightning 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place. 
And  I  never  saw  a  boat  that  behaved  so 
well." 

Do  you  c&U  it  behaving  well  to  tip 

over  ?  " 

"  She  behaved  well  before  that.  She 
did  n't  tip  over  outside  the  reef." 

"It  certainly  goes  very  smoothly," 
sud  the  girl.    She  had  in  vain  recurred 

to  the  tragic  motive  of  her  coming  ;  she 
could  not  revive  it ;  there  had  l)een 
notliini;  like  expialii>n  in  this  eventless 
vova<rc  ;  it  had  been  a  i)leasure  and  no 
penance.  She  abandoned  herself  with 
a  weak  luxury  to  the  respite  from  suf- 
fering and  anxiety;  she  made  herself 
the  good  comrade  of  the  young  luan 
whom  perhaps  she  even  tempteii  to  flat- 
ter her  farther  at)d  farther  out  of  the 
dreariness  in  which  she  bad  dwelt,  and 


if  any  woeful  current  of  feeling  swept 
beneath,  she  would  not  fathom  it,  but 
r«  Kolutely  floated,  a<»  one  may  at  such 
times,  on  the  .surface.  They  laughed 
together  and  jested :  they  tAlke<l  in  the 
gay  idleness  of  iodi  rare  moods.  They 
passed  a  yaeht  at  anchor,  and  a  young 
fdlow  in  a  white  dack  cap,  leaning  over 
the  nul,  saluted  Libby  with  the  iigaift> 
cant  gravity  whieh  one  young  man  uses 
towards  another  whom  he  sees  in  a  sail- 
boat with  a  pretty  girl. 

She  laughed  al  this.    "  Do  you  kuow 
yoor  friend  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Tes.   ThU  time  I  do." 

"He  fancies  you  are  taking  somo 
young  lady  a  sail.  What  would  he  say 
if  you  were  to  Ktop  and  introduce  me  to 
him  JUS  Dr.  Rreen  ?  " 

Oh,  he  kuows  who  you  are.    It 's 
Johnson." 

"The  one  whose  clothes  yon  cmbo 
over  in,  that  morning  ?  ** 

Yes.  I  suppose  you  langbed  at 

me. 

"  I  liked  your  havinir  the  cnumge  tO 
do  it.     Hut  how  dues  In-  know  me." 

I —  I  described  you.    lie 's  rather 
an  old  friend." 

This  also  amosed  her.   "I  shonU 
like  to  hear  bow  you  described  me." 

*'  I  will  ti-11  you  sometime.  It  was 
an  elaborate  descriptit)n.  I  could  n't  get 
through  with  it  now  before  we  landed." 

The  old  town  luul  come  cut  of  the 
haze  of  the  distance,  a  straggling  vil- 
lage of  weather-beaten  wood  and  we«tlif 
er-beaten  wlnCe  paint,  picturesqae,  bat 
no  longer  a  vision  of  gray  stone  mad, 
pale  marble.    A  coal  yard  and  a  brick 
locomotive  house  and  raml)IinLr  r;»ilroad 
slieds  stretched  along  tin-  wat<-r- front. 
Thev  found  their  way  easilv  enounh 
through  the  sparse  shipping  to  the  steps 
at  the  end  of  the  wooden  pier,  where 
libby  dropped  the  sail  and  msbde  lua 
boat  fast. 

A  little  ple.i.sant  giddiness,  as  if  the 
lightness  of  her  heart  liad  niounte<l  lo 
her  head,  made  her  glad  of  his  arm  op 
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tee  steps,  and  up  tlie  wharf ;  and  she 
kept  It  as  they  ellmhed  the  sloping  elm- 
•hsded  Tillage  street  to  the  maiii  thor- 
o^|h£sre,  with  its  brick  sidewalks,  its 
skops  and  awnings,  and  its  cheerful  stir 
siKi  traffic. 

The  telegraph  oflRoe  front ('(1  the  head 
of  the  street  whicli  they  had  ascende<l. 
••You  can  sit  here  iu  the  apothecary's 
dl  I  come  down,**  he  said. 

**Do  you  think  that  will  be  piofea- 
rioDsIly  appropriate?  I  am  only  a 
mrse,  now." 

** No,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  But 
I  ssw  a  chair  in  there.  And  we  can 
make  a  pret*Mise  of  waiitini;  some  sfxliu 
It  h  th<'  projH'f  thing  to  trt-at  young 
ladies  to  soda  wlieu  one  brings  them  in 
hoax  the  country.** 

**Udoe$  ha?e  that  appearance,"  she 
saented,  with  a  smile.  She  kept  him 
wsiting  with  what  would  have  looked 
like  cotjiiettish  hesitation  in  another, 
while  she  glanced  at  the  windows  over* 
bead,  pierced  hy  a  skein  of  converging 
wire*.    "  Siipjiose  I  1:0  np  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  sliould  like  that  better,"  he  said, 
tod  she  followed  him  lightly  up  the 
itairs  that  led  to  the  telegraph  oflice. 
A  yoaog  man  stood  at  the  machine  with 
s  dgar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  In- 
tent upon  the  ribbon  of  paper  unreeiUng 
itielf  before  him. 

"Just  hold  on,"  he  said  to  Libhy, 
without  turniiifr  his  head,  "  I 've  irot 
•(wnething  here  for  you."  He  rt  ud : 
**'Di8|>atch  receivetl  yesterday.  Coming 
ri|^t  through.  George  Maynard.'  ** 

**Good!"  cried  Libbj. 

<*  Bated  Council  BInfb.  Want  it 
irritten  out  ? 

"No.   What's  to  pay?" 

"  Paid,"  said  the  operator. 

The  laconically  transacted  business 
ended  with  thi<,  the  wire  Ix'ixiin  to<'luck 
again  like  the  anxious  lieu  whose  man- 
ner the  most  awful  and  mysterious  of 
the  elements  assumes  in  becoming  artio- 
okle,  and  nothing  remained  lor  them 
bat  to  come  away. 
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"Hiat  was  what  I  was  afraid  of," 
said  Libby.  ''Maynard  was  at  his 
ranch,  and  it  must  hare  been  a  good 
way  out   They  're  fifty  or  sixty  mnes 

out,  sometimes.  That  would  account 
for  the  dclav.  Well,  INTrs.  .Muvnard 
<lo(  s  n't  know  how  long  it  takes  to  come 
from  Cheyenne,  and  vre  i^an  tell  her 
he  'a  ou  the  way,  and  has  telegraphed." 
They  were  walking  rapidly  down  the 
street  to  the  wharf  where  hut  boat  lay. 
**  Oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  halting  abruptly. 

I  promised  to  send  yon  badi  by  land, 
if  you  preferred." 

"  Has  the  wind  fallen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  We  shall  have  a  good 
breeze." 

"I  won't  put  you  to  the  trouble  of 
getting  a  horse.  I  can  go  back  perfect* 
ly  well  In  the  boat." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  think,"  he  said 
cheerily. 

She  did  not  respond,  and  he  could 

not  be  aware  that  any  change  had  come 
over  her  mood.  But  when  they  were 
once  more  seated  in  the  boat,  and  the 
sail  wjis  pulling  in  the  fresh  breeze,  she 
turned  to  him  with  a  scarcely  concealed 
indignation.  "  Have  you  a  fancy  for  ex- 
perimenting upon  people,  Mr.  libby?" 

**  Experimenting?  I?  I  don't  know 
in  the  least  what  you  mean  !  ** 

Why  did  you  tell  me  that  the  oper> 
ator  was  a  woman  ?  " 

"  Hecauso  the  Other  operator  is,"  be 
answeretl. 

Oh !  "  she  said,  and  fell  blankly  si- 
lent 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  business 
there.  They  bare  to  have  two  open^ 

tors,"  he  explained,  after  a  pause. 

"  Why,  of  course^"  she  murmured  in 
deep  humiliation.  Tf  he  had  suffered 
her  to  be  silent  as  long  as  slie  would, 
she  might  have  otTered  him  some  repa- 
ration ;  but  he  spoke. 

Why  did  you  think  I  had  been  ex- 
perimenting on  yon  ?  "  he  asked. 

X  Why  ?  "  she  repeated.  The  sense 
ol  haying  put  herself  in  the  wrong  ex- 
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asperatcMl  her  with  liini.  *'  Oh,  I  dare 
say  you  were  curious.  Don't  3011  sup- 
pose 1  have  iiuliccd  that  lueu  aru  puz- 
sled  at  me  ?  What  did  yon  mean  by 
saymg  that  yoa  thought  I  would  he 
equal  to  anything?*' 

I  meant  —  I  thou<;Iit  you  would 
like  to  ])»•  treated  frankly." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  treat  everybody 

80?" 

I  would  n't  treat  Mrs.  Mayuard  so." 

•^Ohl"  she  said.  ««Ton  treat  me 
upon  a  theory." 

*< Don't  yon  like  that?  We  treat 
everybody  upon  a  theory  "  — 

"  Yes.  I  know  "  — 

"  AikI  1  slmuld  tt  ll  you  the  worst  of 
anything  at  once,  because  I  think  you 
are  one  of  the  kind  that  don't  like  to 
have  their  ooDcIosions  made  for  them." 

"And  yon  would  really  let  women 
make  their  own  conclusions,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  very  peculiar  !  "  She  waited 
u  while,  and  then  she  iisked,  "  And 
wh:it     your  tlieory  of  me?  " 

••  i  iiut.  yua  are  very  peculiar." 

-How?" 

*^  You  are  proud." 

"And  is  pride  so  very  peculiar  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  in  women." 

"  Indeed  !  You  set  up  for  a  connois- 
seur of  female  chanicter.  That  *s  very 
common,  nowadays.  AVhy  don't  you 
tell  me  sometiiing  more  about  your&eh  ? 
We're  always  talking  about  me." 

He  might  well  have  been  doubtful  of 
her  humor.  He  seemed  to  decide  that 
she  was  jestbg,  for  he  answered  light- 
ly, "  Why,  you  began  it." 

^*  I  know  I  did.  thi^  time.  Bnt  now 
I  wish  to  stop  it,  too." 

He  looked  down  at  the  tiller  in  his 
hands.  ''Well/'  he  said,  "I  should 
like  to  tell  yon  about  mysdt  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the 
kind  of  man  I  am.  Will  you  be  honest 
if  I  will  ? " 

"  That 's  a  very  strange  condition," 
she  answered,  meeting  and  then  avoid' 
lug  the  gaze  he  lifted  to  her  face. 
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"  What  ?    Being  honest  ?  " 

"Well,  no—    Or,  yes  1" 

"  Jt  is  n't  for  you." 
Thank  you.    But  I'm  not  under 
discussion  now." 

*«  Well,  in  the  first  place,"  he  begpm, 
"  I  was  afraid  of  you  when  we  met." 
Afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Tliat  is  n't  the  word,  perhaps.  We  '11 
say  ashaiui-d  of  myself.  Mrs,  Mayuard 
told  me  about  you,  and  I  thought  you 
would  despise  me  for  not  doing  or  being 
anything  in  particular.  I  thought  you 
must." 

"  Indeed !  " 

lie  hesitated,  as  if  still  uncertain  of 
her  mood  from  tiiiji  intonation,  and  then 
he  went  on  :  "  But  I  had  .some  iitile 
hope  you  would  tolerate  me,  after  ail. 
You  looked  like  a  Mend  I  used  to  have. 
— -  Do  you  mind  my  telling  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  no.  Though  I  can't  say  that 
it 's  ever  very  comfortable  to  be  told 
that  you  look  like  some  one  else." 

I  don't  suppose  any  one  else  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance," 
said  Libby  with  a  laugh  of  remiuisoenoe. 
**  He  was  huge.  But  he  had  eyes  like 
a  ^1,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  —  like 
yours." 

Yon  mean  that  I  have  eyes  like  e 

man." 

lie  ]au::lied,  and  said,  "  No,"  and 
then  turned  grave.  "  As  long  as  be 
Hved"— 

<*0h,  is  he  dead?"  she  asked  naore 
gently  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 

Yes,  he  died  just  before  I  went 
abroad.  I  went  out  on  business  for  my 
father,  —  he 's  an  importi  r  an<l  jobber, 
—  and  lH)u<:lit  goods  for  him.  Do  you 
despise  business  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.** 

*<I  did  it  to  please  my  father,  and  he 
said  I  was  a  very  good  buyer.  He 
thinks  there's  nothing  like  buying >~ 
except  selling.  He  use<l  to  sell  things 
himself,  over  the  counter,  and  not  so 
long  ago,  either.  I  fancied  it  made  a 
difference  for  me  when  I  was  in  college. 
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and  that  tbe  jardstick  came  between 

me  and  society.  I  was  an  ass  for  thiuk- 
ing  anjtbiog  aboat  iU  Though  I  did  n't 
really  care,  much.  I  never  liked  society, 
and  I  did  likf  boats  and  horses.  I 
thought  of  a  profession,  once.  But  it 
would  n  t  work.  I 've  been  round  the 
vorid  twice,  and  I 've  doue  nothing  bat 
eojoy  myself  ainoa  I  left  college, — or 
trj  to.  When  I  first  aaw  yoa  I  waa 
heiitating  about  letting  my  father  make 
ne  of  use.  He  wants  me  to  become 
one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of 
society,  —  he  w;int>!  me  to  be  a  cotton- 
•spinnt-r.  You  know  tli«  tm's  ii()thiii<;  so 
irreproachable  as  cotton,  for  a  busi- 
ness?'* 

'*No.  I  don't  know  abont  those 
things." 

''Well,  there  isn't   When  I  was 

abroad,  baying  and  selling,  I  made  a 
little  disoovery  :  I  found  that  tiiere  were 
goods  we  could  make  ami  8<11  in  tlio 
European  market  cheaper  than  the  Kng- 
lisli,  and  that  gave  my  father  the  notion 
of  buying  a  mill  to  make  thcui.  1  m 
bering  yoa ! " 
''No." 

** Well,  ho  boaght  it;  and  he  wants 

me  to  take  charge  of  it" 

"  And  thall  you  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  1  'm  fit  for  it  ?  " 

"I?     I  low  should  I  know?" 

"You  don't  know  cotton;  but  you 
know  me  a  little.  Do  I  strike  you  as 
fit  for  anything?"  She  made  no  reply 
to  this,  and  he  Uughed.  **  I  assare  yoa 
I  lelt  small  enoogfa  when  I  heard  what 
yoa  had  done,  and  thought  what  I  had 
done.  It  gave  me  a  start ;  and  I  wrote 
my  father  that  night  that  I  would  go  in 
for  it." 

I  once  tlionirlit  of  going  to  a  factory 
Ujwn,"  she  an-^wrird,  without  willful  eva- 
sion, to  begin  my  practice  there  among 
tbe  operatives'  children.  I  should  ha^ 
done  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  coming 
here  with  Urs.  Blaynaid.  It  would 
have  been  better"  — 
**Coaio  to  mj  factory  town,  Miaa 
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BreenI  There  ought  to  be  ferers  there 

in  the  autumn,  with  all  the  low  lands 
that  I 'm  allowed  to  flood.  Mrs.  May- 
nard  told  mo  aljout  your  plan." 

Pray,  what  else  did  Mrs.  Mayoard 
tell  you  about  me  ?  " 

"  About  your  taking  up  a  profession, 
in  the  way  you  did,  when  yon  needn't, 
and  when  you  did  n't  partiknilarly  like 
it." 

"  Oh  t "  she  said.  Then  she  added : 
"  And  because  I  was  n't  obliged  to  it, 
and  did  n't  like  it.  you  tolerated  me?" 

"  Tolerated  ?  "  he  echoed. 

This  vexed  her.  "Yes,  tolerate! 
Everybody,  interested  or  not,  has  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  tolerate 
me,  as  soon  aa  he  hears  what  I  am. 
What  excuse  did  you  make  for  me  ?  " 

**  I  did  n't  make  any,"  said  Libby. 

"  But  you  had  your  misgiving,  your 
surprise." 

*'  I  thought  if  you  could  stJind  it,  other 
people  might.  1  thought  it  was  your 
aflfair." 

"  Just  as  if  I  had  been  a  young  man  ?" 

*<No!  That  was  n't  possible." 

She  was  silent.  Then,  The  conver- 
sation has  got  back  into  the  old  qnai^ 
ter,"  8li«  salil.  Tou  are  talking  about 
me  again.  Have  you  heard  from  your 
friends  since  they  went  away?" 

"  What  friends  ?  " 

"  Those  you  were  camping  with." 

"  No." 

**  What  did  thejf  say  when  they  heard 
that  you  had  found  a  young  doctress 
at  Joodyn's?  How  did  you  break  the 
fact  to  them?  What  jokes  did  they 
make?  You  needn't  be  afraitl  to  tt-U 
me !  "  she  cried.  Give  me  Mr.  John- 
son's comments." 

He  looked  ;it  lier  in  surprise  that  in- 
censed her  still  more,  and  rendereil  her 
incapable  of  regarding  the  pain  with 
whioh  he  answered  her.  I 'm  afraid," 
he  said,  **  that  I  have  done  something  to 
offend  you." 

"Oh  opl  What  could  you  hava 
done?" 
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"Then  yon  really  moan  to  :i*k  me 
whether  I  wuukl  let  any  one  make  a 
joke  of  you  io  my  presence  ?  '* 

♦♦Yea;  why  not?" 

**  Beceoae  it  ms  impOMible»''  he  en- 
twered. 

"  Why  was  it  impoesible  ?  **  she  pnr- 

sued. 

"  Because  —  I  love  you." 

She  hud  been  looking  him  defiantly 
in  the  eyes,  and  the  oonid  not  withdraw 
her  gate.  For  the  endless  moment  that 
ent^ued,  her  breath  was  taken  away. 
Then  she  asked,  in  a  low,  steady  Toloe, 
^  Did  yon  mean  to  say  that  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  1  believe  you,  and  1  forgive  you. 
No,  DO  !  "  she  cried  at  a  demonstration 
of  protest  from  him.  **  Don't  q>eak 
again  I" 

He  obeyed,  instantly,  implicitly. 
With  the  tiller  in  his  hand  he  looked 
past  li«'r  aixi  iruiiled  the  boat's  course. 

It  b»'caine  intoK-ruble. 

"  Have  I  e\  i  r  done  anything  that 
gave  yon  the  right  to— to — say  ^t  ?  " 
she  asked,  without  the  seU-command 
which  she  might  ha^e  wished  to  show. 

"  No,"  he  said,  yon  were  only  the 
most  l)eautiful  "  — 

I   am  not  beautiful  1   And  if  X 

were  '"  — 

it  was  n't  to  be  helped  !  I  saw  from 
the  first  how  good  and  noUe  yon  were, 
and"  — 

''This  is  absurd  I  she  ezolsimed. 
'*  I  am  neither  good  nor  noble  i  and  if 

I  were  "  — 

"  It  wtHild  n't  make  any  difYt  ronce. 
Whatever  you  are,  you  are  tiie  one 
woman  in  the  world  to  me  ;  and  you 
always  will  be." 

"Mr.  Libbyl" 

"  Oh,  I  must  speak,  now !  You  were 
always  thinking,  liecause  you  had  stud- 
ied a  man's  )»rofession,  that  no  one 
would  think  ol  you  a>  a  woman,  a**  if 
that  could  make  any  diliV  reuce  to  a  man 
that  had  the  soul  of  a  man  in  him  I " 

<*Ko,  nol"  she  protested.  «I  did 


n't  think  that.  I  always  expected  to  be 
considered  as  a  woman." 

**  But  not  as  a  woman  to  fsll  in  lore 
with.  I  nnderatood.  And  that  some- 
how made  you  aU  the  dear^  to  me. 
If  you  had  been  a  girl  like  other  giris,  I 
should  n't  have  cand  for  yon." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  I  did  n't  mean  to  spe:ik  to  you  to- 
day. But  sometime  1  did  mean  to  speak ; 
because  whatever  I  was,  I  loved  yon ; 
and  I  thought  yon  did  n't  dislike  me." 

''I  did  like  you,"  she  mnnnnred, 
"very  much.  And  I  respected  you. 
But  vou  can't  sav  that  I  ever  cfave  von 
any  hop*-,  in  this  —  this  —  way."  She 
almost  asked  him  if  she  had. 

"  No,  —  not  purposely.  And  If  you 
did,  it 's  ovw  now.  You  have  rejected 
me.  I  understand  that  There  ^l  no 
reason  why  yoU  sh.  uM  n't.  And  I  can 
hold  my  tongue."  He  <lid  not  turn,  but 
looked  steadily  past  her  at  the  boat's 
head- 

An  emotion  stirred  in  her  breast 
which  took  the  form  of  a  r^roach. 

Was  it  fsir,  then,  to  say  this  when 
neither  of  us  could  escape  afterwards  ?  " 

*'  I  did  n't  mean  to  speak,"  be  said, 
without  lookin<;  up.  "and  I  never  meant 
to  j)lacc  yon  wherr  yon  coidd  n't  escape.'* 

It  was  true  that  she  had  propose*!  to 
go  with  him  in  the  boat,  and  that  she 
had  diosen  to  come  back  with  him, 
when  he  had  offwed  to  have  her  driven 
home  from  Leyden.   ''No,  you  at.  i  ot 
to  Uame,"  she  said,  at  last.      I  asked 
to  come  with  yon.    Shall   I  tell  joa 
why?"    Her  voire  1m'<t;ii)  to  Urt-ak.  In 
her  pity  lor  him  and  her  shame  for  her- 
self the  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  She 
did  not  press  her  question,  but,  ^  Thank 
yon  for  reminding  me  that  I  invited 
myself  to  go  with  you,"  she  said  witk 
feeble  bitterness. 

Ilf"  lookod  up  at  her  in  silent  wonder, 
and  silt'  l»r<ik('into  ,'i  sf)b.  He  said  gen- 
tly, "  1  don  t  suppose  you  expect  me  to 
deny  that.  You  d<»'t  think  me  snch  a 
poor  dog  as  that" 
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**  Why,  of  ooane  not,**  thd  answered 
with  quivering  lips,  while  she  pressed 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  you 

come.  I  ahvnv'J  meant  to  tt  ll  you  — • 
what  I  havf'toi  l  :  luit  not  whcu  I  ahould 
Kt-in  to  trap  \'>n  into  listciiiii*;." 

**  No/'  she  murmurotl,  "  1  cuu  believe 
that  of  yoo.  I  do  believe  it.  I  take 
back  what  I  said.  Don't  let  us  speak 
of  it  any  more,  now,"  slie  oontinned, 
struggling  for  her  lost  composure,  with 
what  success  ap|)t  ared  in  the  fresh  out- 
burst with  which  slie  recognized  liis  for- 
Warance  to  hint  at  any  paiuiulness  to 
himself  in  the  situation. 

I  don't  min<l  it  so  much  on  my  ac- 
ooont,  but  oh !  how  could  you  for  your 
own  sake  ?  let  us  get  home  as  fast 
as  we  can  !  ** 

•*!  am  doing  everything  I  can  to 
fdea.<o  you,"  he  said.  "  If  you  will  sit 
here,"  he  added,  indicating  the  place 
beside  him  in  tlio  stern,  '*  you  W(jn't 
ha\t>  to  chauge  so  much,  when  I  waut 
lo  lack." 

She  took  rhe  other  seat,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  noticed  that  the  wind 
had  grown  very  light  She  watched 
him  with  a  piteous  impatience  while  ho 
shifted  thi*  sail  from  side  to  side,  keep- 
ing the  sheet  in  his  liand  for  convenience 
in  the  frefjnent  clianges.  Ho  scanned 
the  »ky.  and  turned  every  current  of  iho 
ebbinii  iidi-  t^»  account.  It  was  useless  ; 
the  boat  crept,  aud  preseutly  it  scarcely 
moved. 

**  The  wind  is  down,"  he  said,  making 
the  sheet  fast,  and  relaxing  his  hold  on 

the  tiller. 

^And  the  tide  is  going  outl"  she 

exclaimed. 

•• 'I'iie  tidti  is  going  out."  lie  adinitti-d. 

**If  we  should  gut  caught  on  these 
flatii/'  she  began,  with  rising  indigna- 
tion. 

**  We  should  have  to  stay  till  the  tide 
turned." 

She  looked  wildly  about  for  aid.  If 
there  were  a  row-boat  anywhere  within 


hail,  she  oould  he  taken  to  Jooelyn*s  in 
that  But  they  were  quite  alone  on 
those  lifeless  waters. 

Libby  got  out  a  pair  of  heavy  oars 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  setting 
the  rowlocks  on  either  aide,  tugged  si- 
lently at  them. 

The  futile  effort  suggested  an  idea  to 
her  which  doubtless  she  would  not  have 
expressed  if  she  had  not  been  lacking,  as 
she  once  s«d,  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

"  Why  don't  you  whistle  for  a  wind?** 

He  stared  at  her  in  sad  astonishment 
to  make  sure  that  t.he  was  in  earnest, 
and  then.  "Whistle  I"  he  echo»;d  for- 
lornly, and  broke  into  a  joylos  laugh. 

"  You  knew  the  chances  of  delay  that 
I  took  in  asking  to  come  with  you,"  she 
cried,  **and  yon  should  |»ve  warned 
me.  It  was  ungenerous  ~  it  was  un- 
gentlemauly !  '* 

It  was  whatever  you  like.  I  must 
be  to  blame.  I  .suppose  I  was  too  glad  to 
have  you  come.  If  I  thought  any  tiling 
I  tlionght  yon  mu■^t  iia\e  some  ]>articu- 
lar  errand  at  Leyden.  You  .seemed  anx- 
ious to  go,  even  if  it  stormed.** 

If  it  had  stormed,**  she  retorted,  I 
should  not  have  cared  1  I  hoped  it 
would  storm.  Then  at  least  I  should 
have  run  the  same  danger  — I  hoped  it 
would  be  daugerous." 

1  don't  understand  what  you  mean," 

he  said. 

**  1  forced  that  wretched  creature  to  go 
with  you  that  day  when  you  said  it  was 
going  to  be  rough ;  and  I  shall  have  her 
blood  upon  my  hands,  if  she  dies  '* — 

Is  it  possible,'*  cried  Libby,  pulling 
in  his  useless  oars,  and  leaning  forward 
upon  them.  that  she  lias  gone  on  letting 
you  think  1  believe<l  tliere  w  is  ^nini;  to 
be  a  Sturm?  She  knew  pi  i  ;<  rtly  well 
that  1  did  n't  mind  what  Adams  said  ; 
he  was  always  croaking."  She  sat  look- 
ing at  him  in  a  daze,  but  she  could  not 
speak,  and  he  continued.  **I  see:  it 
happened  by  one  chance  in  a  million  to 
turn  out  as  he  said ;  and  she  has  been 
making  you  pay  for  it    Why,  1  sup- 
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pose,"  he  added  with  a  melancholy  smile 
of  intelliji^ence,  "  she '«  h:id  bo  much  sat- 
isfaction in  holdiii;:;  you  responsiljle  for 
what  'h  hu))i»ened,  that  bhe 's  almost  glad 
of  it!" 

"  She  lias  tortured  me  !  "  cried  the 
girl.  '*  Itut  you — you,  when  you  saw 
that  I  did  n't  believe  there  was  going  to 
be  any  storm,  why  did  you  —  why  did 
n't  you  "  — 

"I  did  n't  believe  it  either!  It  was 
Mrs.  Maynarti  that  proposed  the  sail, 
but  when  I  saw  that  you  did  n't  like  it, 
I  was  glad  of  any  excuse  for  putting  it 
off.  I  could  n't  help  wanting  to  please 
you,  and  I  could  n't  see  why  you  urged 
us  afterwards  ;  but  I  supposed  you  had 
some  rcjtson." 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head, as  if  to  cLur  away  the  confusion 
in  which  jiU  thi^  inv»)lved  her.  "  But 
why  —  why  did  you  let  mc  go  on  think- 
ing m/self  to  blume  "  — 

"  How  could  I  know  what  you  were 
thinking?  Heaven  knows  I  didn't 
dream  of  such  a  thing !  Though  I  re- 
meml>er,  now,  your  saying  "  — 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  "  she  cried.  '*  You  are 
a  man  !  But  I  cari't  forgive  it,  —  no, 
I  can't  forgive  it  I  You  wished  to  de- 
ceive her  if  you  di<l  n't  wis^h  to  deceive 
me.  How  can  you  excuse  yourself  for 
repeating  what  you  did  n't  believe  ?  " 

**  I  was  willing  she  should  think  Ad- 
ams wsis  l  ight." 

"  And  that  was  deceit.  "What  can 
you  say  to  it  ?  " 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  could 
say,"  he  murmured,  looking  hopelessly 
into  her  eyes,  "  and  that 's  of  no  use." 

She  turn«'d  her  head  awav.  Her  trag- 
edy  iiad  fallen  to  nothing ;  or  rather  it 
had  never  been.  All  her  remorse,  all 
lier  sufTering,  was  mere  farce  now  ;  but 
his  guilt  in  the  matter  was  the  greater. 
A  fierce  resentment  burned  in  her  heart ; 
she  longed  to  make  him  feel  something 
of  the  anguish  she  had  needlessly  un- 
dergone. 

Ue  sat  watching  her  averted  faoe. 


"  Miss  Breen,"  he  said  Imskily,  "  will 
Vou  let  me  speak  to  vou  ?  " 

"Oil,  you  have  mo  in  your  power," 
she  answered  cruelly.  "  Say  what  you 
like." 

He  did  not  speak,  nor  make  any  mo- 
tion to  do  so.  A  foolish,  idle  curiosity 
to  know  what,  after  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, he  could  |>ossibly  have  to  say, 
stirred  within  her,  but  she  disdainfully 
stifletl  it.  Thev  were  both  so  still  that 
a  company  of  seals  found  it  safe  to  jmt 
their  heads  above  water,  and  approach 
near  enough  to  examine  her  with  their 
round  soft  eyes.  She  turned  from  the 
silly  things  in  contempt  that  they  should 
even  have  interested  her.  She  felt  that 
from  time  to  time  her  companion  lifted 
an  anxious  glance  to  the  dull  heavens. 
At  last  the  limp  sail  faintly  stirred ;  it 
flapped ;  it  filled  shallowly ;  the  lx}at 
moved.  The  sail  seemed  to  have  had  a 
prescience  of  the  wind  before  it  passed 
over  the  smooth  water  like  a  shaflow. 

When  a  woman  says  she  never  will 
forgive  a  man,  she  always  has  a  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness  in  her  heart.  Now 
that  the  wind  had  risen  again,  "  I  have 
no  right  to  forbid  you  to  speak,"  she 
said,  as  if  no  silence  had  elapsed,  and 
she  turned  round  and  quietly  confront- 
ed him  ;  she  no  longer  felt  so  impatient 
to  escape. 

He  dul  not  meet  her  eye  at  once,  and 
he  seemed  in  no  h.aste  to  avail  him>elf 
of  the  leave  granted  him,  A  heavy  sad- 
ness blotted  the  gayety  of  a  face  whose 
sunny  sympathy  had  been  her  only  cheer 
for  many  days.    She  fancied  a  bewil- 
derment in  its  hopelessness  which  smote 
her  with  still  sharper  pathos.      »♦  Of 
course,"  she  said,  "  I  appreciate  your 
wish  to  do  what  I  wanted,  about  Mrs. 
Mavnard.    I  remember  my  tellinjr  vou 
that  she  ought  n't  to  go  out,  that  day. 
But  that  was  not  the  way  to  do  it." 

*'  There  was  no  other,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  assented,  upon  rellection. 
"  Then  it  ought  n't  to  have  l>eeD  done." 

Ue  showed  no  sign  of  iiiteudiug  u> 
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ecMitiniie,  and  after  a  moment  of  rest- 
lessness, 8he  Ijegaa  again. 

If  I  have  been  rnde  or  hasty  in  re- 
fasincj  to  h«  ar  you.  ^Ir.  Lil)hy,  I  am 
very  \vroii<r.  I  must  hear  anything  you 
bave  to  >ay.'* 

Oh,  uot  unless  you  wish." 
"I  wish  whatever  you  wish.** 

I 'm  not  same  that  I  wish  that  now. 
I  lisTe  thought  it  over ;  I  shonld  only 
^stress  you  for  nothing.  Yon  are  let- 
ting me  say  why  sentence  should  o*t  be 
ptfise*!  upon  me.  Sentence  is  going  to 
be  fias'«e<l  any  way.  I  should  only  re- 
[xut  wluit  I  have  said.  You  would  pity 
me,  but  you  could  n't  help  me.  And 
Aat  would  give  you  pain  for  nothing. 
Ko,  it  would  be  nsdess.*' 

**It  wndd  be  useless  to  talk  to  me 
tboot  —  loving.**  She  took  the  word 
on  her  lipa  with  aoertuin  effect  of  adopt- 
ing it  for  convenience'  sake  in  her  vo- 
cabulary. All  that  was  ended  for  me 
Ion;;  ajjo. —  ten  vcars  aixo.  And  mv 
whole  life  since  then  has  been  shaped  to 
do  without  it  I  will  tell  you  my  story 
if  yon  like.  Perhaps  it 's  your  due.  I 
wish  to  be  just.  You  may  have  a  right 
to  know.** 

"No,  I  have  n't.  But  —  perhaps  I 
ought  to  ^ay  that  Mrs.  Maynard  told  me 
lonicfliiiii:." 

Well.  I  am  filad  of  that  ;  thoudi 
■»he  had  no  right  to  do  iu  Then  you 
can  understaoil.** 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  can  understand.  I  don't 
pretend  that  I  had  any  r»a$o»  in  it.** 

II*-  forbore  again  to  urge  any  plea  for 
hinuelft  and  once  more  she  %vas  obliged 
to  inteifere  in  his  behalf.  "  Mr.  Libbv, 
I  have  never  0(»nfessed  that  I  once 
wronged  you  in  u  way  that  1  'm  very 
sorry  for." 

About  Mrs.  Maynard?  Yes,  I 
know.  I  won't  try  to  wliitewash  my- 
self, but  it  did  n*t  occur  to  me  how  it 
would  look.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  her 
about  you.'* 

Yon  ought  to  have  considered  her, 
though, "  she  said  gently. 


«  She  ought  to  have  considered  her- 
self,** he  retorted,  with  his  unfailing  bit- 

temefts  for  Mrs.  Maynard.  "  But  it 
does  n't  matter  whose  fault  it  was.  T  'ra 
Bufficiently  punished ;  for  I  kuow  that 
it  injured  me  with  you." 

"It  did  at  first.  But  now  I  can  see 
that  I  was  wrong.  I  wished  to  tell  yon 
that.  It  is  n't  creditable  to  me  that  I 
thought  you  intended  to  flirt  with  her. 
If  I  had  been  better  myself**  — 

"  You !  "    He  could  not  say  more. 

That  utter  faith  in  her  was  Tory 
charming.  It  softened  her  more  and 
more  ;  it  made  her  wi>h  to  reason  with 
liim,  and  try  gently  to  show  him  how 
impossible  his  hope  was.  "And  yon 
know,**  she  said,  recurring  to  something 
that  had  gone  before,  **  that  OTon  if  I 
had  cared  for  you  in  the  way  you  wbh, 
it  could  n't  be.  You  would  n't  want  to 
have  people  laughing  and  saying  1  had 
b<  en  a  <loctress." 

I  should  n't  have  minded.  I  know 
how  much  people's  talk  is  worth." 

**  Yes,**  she  said.  "  I  know  yon  would 
be  generous  and  brave  about  that — 
about  anything.  But  what—  what  if  I 
could  n't  give  up  my  career— my  hopes 
of  being  useful  in  the  way  I  have 
planned  ?  You  would  n't  have  liked 
mo  to  go  on  practicing  medicine?" 

"I  thoujiht  of  that,"  he  answt  red 
simply.  "  I  did  n't  see  how  it  could  be 
done.  But  if  yon  saw  any  way,  I  was 
willing—  No,  that  was  my  great 
trouble !  I  knew  that  it  was  selfish  in 
me,  and  very  conceited,  to  suppose  you 
would  give  up  your  whole  life  for  me ; 
and  whenever  I  thought  of  that,  I  de- 
termined not  to  ask  you.  But  1  tried 
not  to  think  of  that." 

Well,  dou't  you  see But  if  I 
eottld  have  answered  you  as  yon  wish, 
it  would  n*t  have  been  anything  to  give 
up  everything  for  yon.  A  woman  is  n't 
something  else  first,  and  a  woman  after- 
wards. I  understand  how  uiisellishlyyoa 
meant,  and  indeed,  indeed  I  thank  you. 
But  don't  let 's  talk  of  it  any  more.  It 
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ooald  n't  have  been,  ami  there  is  noth- 
ing but  misery  in  ihiiikiti<jj  of  it.  C'ome," 
shf  said,  with  a  stni<.'irlt'  for  i  lu-erful- 
nesb,  "  let  us  forget  it.  J^t  it  be  just 
M  if  you  had  n't  spokeo  to  me  ;  I  know 
you  did  n't  intend  (o  do  it ;  nod  let  ni 
go  on  M  if  nothing  had  happened." 

Oh,  we  ean't  go  on,**  he  answered. 
**  I  .vhall  jH't  away,  at  eoon  as  Maynard 
comes,  and  rid  you  of  the  sight  of  ine." 

"Are  yon  ''^inji  awav  ?  she  softlv 
aske<l.  "  Why  need  you  ?  I  know  that 
people  always  seem  to  tliink  they  can't 
be  friends  after— sndi  a  thing  as  this. 
But  why  should  n't  we  ?  1  respect  you, 
and  I  like  yon  very  much.  You  have 
shown  me  more  regard  and  more  kind- 
ness ih;in  any  other  frii  nd  "  — 

Jiut  J  was  n't  your  Irieud,"'  he  in- 
terrupted ;  "  I  loved  you." 

**  Well,"  she  sighed  in  gentle  perplex- 
ity,   then  you  can't  be  my  friend  ?  " 

"Never.  But  I  shall  always  love 
yon.  If  it  would  do  any  good,  1  would 
stnv,  as  you  ask  it.  I  should  n't  mind 
my  sell.  But  1  should  be  a  uuisauce  to 
you." 

**  No,  no ! "  she  ezdaimed.  I  will 
take  the  risk  of  that  I  need  yonr  ad- 
Tice,  your  —  sympathy,  your —  You 
won't  trouble  me,  indeed  you  won't. 
Perhaps  you  have  mistaken  your  —  feel- 
ing about  me.  It's  such  a  very  liltlo 
time  .sine*;  we  met,"  she  pleaded. 

"That  makes  no  difference, — the 
time.   And  I  *m  not  mistaken." 

**  Wjell,  stay  at  least  till  Mrs.  Hay- 
nard  is  well,  and  we  can  all  go  away  to- 
gether. Promise  me  that !  "  She  in- 
stinctively |)ut  out  her  hand  toward  him 
in  enfrt'aty.  lie  took  it,  and  pressing  it 
to  Ills  lips  covered  it  with  kisses.  "Obi" 
she  grieved  in  reproachful  surprise. 

"There!"  he  cried.  «Tottseethat 
I  must  go !  " 

**Tes,"  she  sighed  in  aaseni,  <*yon 
must  go.** 

They  did  not  look  at  e.ich  other  again, 
but  remained  in  a  lamentable  silence 
while  the  boat  pushed  swiftly  before 
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the  freshening  breeze,  and  when  they 
r»":i«-h«'d  t!i»'  |'la<e  where' the  dory  lay, 
he  drojtped  the  sail  and  threw  out  the 
anchor  without  a  word. 

He  was  haggard  to  the  glanee  she 
stole  at  him,  when  they  had  taken  their 
[daoes  in  the  doty,  and  he  confronted 
her,  pullini,'  hard  at  the  oars.  He  did 
not  lift  his  eyes  to  hers,  but  from  time 
to  time  he  lookt-d  over  hi.s  shoulder  at 
the  lK)at's  prow,  and  he  rr)wed  from  one 
point  to  another  for  a  gix>d  lauding.  A 
dreamy  pity  for  him  filled  her ;  through 
the  memories  of  her  own  suffering,  ^ 
divined  the  soreness  of  his  heart. 

She  started  from  her  reverie  as  the 
bottom  of  the  dory  strnrk  the  s.md. 
The  blioul  watf^r  slretelied  twenty  feet 
beyond.  He  pulle<i  in  the  oars  and  rose 
desperately.  It  *8  of  no  use :  I  shall 
have  to  carry  yon  ashore." 

She  sat  staring  up  into  his  face,  and 
longing  to  ask  him  .something;  to  ae> 
ruse  him  of  having  done  this  purposely. 
But  she  had  erretl  in  so  many  lionVtts, 
her  suspicions  of  him  had  all  recoiled 
so  pitilessly  upon  her,  that  hhe  had  ito 
longer  the  courage  to  question  or  re* 
proach  him.  Oh,  no,  thank  yon,*  she 
said  weakly.  "  I  won't  trouble  you.  I 
—  I  w  ill  wait  till  the  ti«le  is  out." 

*•  The  tide's  out  now."  lie  answered 
with  coldness,  "  and  you  can't  wade.* 

She  rose   desperately.     "  Why,  of 
course!"  she  cried  in  self-conteiupt, 
glancing  at  the  water,  into  which  be 
promptly  stepped  to  his  boot-tops.    ^  A 
woman  must  n't  get  her  feet  wet.** 

VIII. 

Grace  went  to  her  own  room  to  lay 
aside  her  shawl  and  hat  before  going  to 
Mrs.  Blaynard,  and  found  her  motlsar 

sewing  there. 

"  Why,  who  is  with  Mrs.  Majnutfd?  " 

she  asked. 

"Miss  Glciison  is  reading  to  her," 
said  Mrs.  Breen.    "  If  she  bud  ajujr  sort 
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of  tetWe  trntment,  the  oonld  get  well 
atoooe.  I  could  n't  take  the  respoosi- 
bSHj  of  doiog  anything  for  her,  and  it 

was  such  a  worry  to  stay  aud  see  every- 
tliiii^'  wrong  that  when  Miss  ( ilca- 

mi  caine  in  I  was  glad  to  get  away. 
Misri  GleatK)n  seeim  to  believe  in  your 
Dr.  Mulbritlge." 

Afy  Dr. Mnlbridge I" echoed Qraoe. 

**Sb6  talked  of  him  as  if  he  were 
yout.  I  don't  know  what  yon 've  been 
laying  to  her  about  him ;  but  you  had 
better  be  careful.  The  woman  is  a  fool." 
She  now  lookwl  up  at  her  daughter 
for  the  first  time.  "  Why.  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  What  kept  you  bo 
long  ?    You  look  perfectly  wild." 

<*I  feel  wild,"  said  Grace  cahnly. 

The  wmd  went  down." 
Was  that  all  ?   I  don't  see  why  that 
ihould  make  you  feel  Wild,"  said  her 
■other,  dropping  her  spectacles  to  her 
sewing  again. 

It  was  n't  all."  answered  the  girl, 
?inkiii2  provigionaliy  uim-ii  tlic  side  of  a 
chair,  with  her  hhuwl  still  ou  her  arm, 
aad  her  hat  in  her  hand.  *<  Mother, 
kare  you  noticed  any  thiug  peculiar  aboot 
Jlr.Libby?" 

**  He 's  tlie  only  person  who  seems  to 
be  of  the  slightest  use  about  here  ;  I 've 
Tiotice<l  thdf,"  said  Mrs.  lireen.  "  He's 
always  uoing  and  eoiniiig  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Muyuard.  Where  is  tiiat  worth- 
ier husband  ot  hers  ?  iia.s  n't  he  hud 
time  to  come  from  Ch^enne  yet  ?  " 

Re 's  on  the  way.  He  was  out  at 
his  ranch  when  Mr.  Libby  telegraphed 
first,  and  had  to  be  sent  for.  We  found 
a  dLipatc-h  from  him  at  Leyden,  saying 
he  ha<l  sUirted,"  Grace  explained. 

**  What  husint'ss  had  lie  to  be  so  far 
,iway  at  all?"  tl.iuaiiilt'il  ht>r  mother. 
It  waa  plain  thiit  Mrs.  Breeu  \va6  in  her 
mostoeaisorioDs  temper,  which  had  proI> 
ably  acquired  a  sharper  edge  towards 
Maynard  from  her  reconciliation  with 
his  wife. 

Grace  seized  her  chance  to  meet  the 
wotsL  **J>o  you  think  that  I  have 
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dose  anything  to  encourage  Bfr.  Lib- 
by ?"  she  asked,  looking  bravely  at  her 
mother. 

**  Encourage  him  to  do  what  ?  "  a.sked 
IVfrs.  Broeji,  without  lilting  her  eyes 
from  her  work. 

"  Encourajie  him  to  — think  I  cared 
for  him ;  to  —  to  be  in  love  with  me." 

Mrs.  Breen  lifted  her  head  now,  and 
pushed  her  spectacles  up  on  her  fore- 
head, while  she  r^rded  her  daughter 
in  silence.  Has  he  been  making  love 
to  you  ?  " 
Y«  s." 

Ih-r  m<»tlier  piislicd  her  srjtectacles 
down  again,  and.  turning  tlie  seam  which 
she  had  been  sewing,  tiattened  it  with 
her  thumb-nail.  She  made  this  acUon 
expressive  of  having  foreseen  such  a  re- 
sult, and  of  having  stru^led  against  it, 
neglected  and  alone.  Very  well  then. 
I  hope  you  accepted  him  ?  "  she  asked 
quietly. 

"  Alother I " 

*' Wliv  not?  Yon  must  like  liim," 
she  continued  in  the  same  lone.  You 
have  been  with  him  every  moment  the 
last  week  that  you  have  n't  been  with 
Mrs.  Maynard.  At  least  /'tre  seen  noth- 
ing of  yon,  except  when  you  came  to 
tell  me  you  were  going  to  walk  or  to 
drive  with  him.  You  seem  to  have 
asked  him  to  take  you,  most  ol  the 
time." 

How  can  you  say  such  a  thing, 
mother  ?  "  cried  the  girl. 

**  Did  n't  you  ask  him  to  let  you  go 
with  him  this  afternoon  ?  Ton  told  me 
yon  did." 

"  Yes,  I  did.    1  did  it  for  a  purpose." 

"  Ah !  for  a  purpose,"  said  Mrs. 
15rfen,  taking  a  survey  o;  t!i<-  lu-w  seam, 
whicii  }<he  pulled  from  lit  r  knt'c,  where 
one  end  of  it  was  pinned,  towards  her 
diin.  She  left  the  word  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  obliged  to  take  it. 

**  I  asked  him  to  let  me  go  with  him 
because  Lonise  had  tortured  me  about 
making  her  go  out  in  his  boat,  till  1 
could  n't  bear  it  any  longer.   It  seemed 
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to  me  th:it  if  I  took  the  same  rif*k  my- 
self, it  would  Ik>  .something  ;  aud  I  hoped 
there  would  Ik;  a  storm." 

I  should  think  you  had  taken  leave 
of  jotir  senses,**  Mrs.  Breen  observed, 
with  her  spectacles  intent  npon  her  seam. 
'*  Did  you  thiok  it  would  be  any  conso- 
lation to  him  if  you  wore  drownwl,  or 
to  her?  And  if."  she  added,  her  con- 
science rising  equal  to  the  vicarious  de- 
mand ui>on  it,  "*  you  hoped  there  would 
be  danger,  had  you  any  right  to  expose 
him  to  it?  Even  if  yon  chose  to  risk 
your  own  life,  you  had  no  right  to  risk 
his."  She  lifted  her  spectades  agsiii, 
and  turned  thdr  austere  glitter  upon 
her  daughter. 

"  Yes,  it  all  seems  very  silly  now," 
said  the  girl  with  a  hopeless  sigh. 

SUly  I "  cried  her  mother.  "  I 'm 
.glad  you  can  call  it  silly." 

"And  it  M  eiiied  worse  Still  when  he 
told  mc  that  he  had  never  believed  it 
was  iioiim  t<»  storm  that  day,  when  ho 
tof'k  I-<iui>e  out.  His  man  said  it  was, 
and  he  repeated  it,  because  he  saw  I 
did  D*t  want  her  to  go." 

**  Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Breen, 
"  if  he  was  wlUiiD^  to  deceive  her  then, 
he  is  willing  to  deceive  you  now." 

"  He  did  n't  <leceive  her.  lie  said 
what  he  had  heard.  Aud  he  said  it  be- 
cause he  —  1  wished  it." 

"  I  call  it  deceiving.  Truth  is  truth. 
That  is  what  I  was  tangfac ;  and  that  *s 
what  I  supposed  I  had  taught  yon." 

••I  would  trust  Mr.  Libby  in  any- 
thing." returned  the  <l;iu:,diter.  "  He  is 
jHTfectly  frank  aluMii  liim-  lf.  He  con- 
fessed that  lie  liud  duiie  it  to  please  nie. 
He  baiil  that  nothing  else  could  excuse 
it." 

**  Oh,  then,  yon  haoB  accepted  him  1 " 
No,  mother,  I  have  n*L   I  have  re> 

fused  him,  and  he  is  going  away,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Maynard  comes."  She  sat  look- 
ing at  the  window,  and  the  tears  stole 
into  her  eye-^.  aud  blurred  the  sea  and 
sky  together  where  she  baw  their  meet- 
ing at  the  horixon  line. 
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Well."  faid  her  mother,  "  then  that 
is  the  end  ot  it,  I  presume." 

*'  Yes,  that  s  the  end,"  said  Grace. 
«  But  —  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  mother. 
Once,"  she  went  on,  **I  thooght  1  had 
evM'ything  dear  before  me ;  but  now  I 
seem  only  to  have  made  confusion  of 
my  lite.  Yes,"  she  added  dn  arily,  'Mt 
was  foolish  and  wicked,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly useless,  too.  I  can't  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  what  I  did.  It 
makes  no  dilforenoewhathe  believed  fut 
any  one  believed.  I  drove  them  on  to 
risk  their  lives  because  I  thought  mj» 
self  so  much  better  than  they ;  because 
T  was  self-righteous  ajid  suspicions  and 
stubborn.  Well,  I  must  bear  the  pen- 
alty i  aud  oh,  if  I  could  only  bear  it 
alone!"  With  a  long  sigh  she  took 
back  the  burden  which  she  had  been 
struggling  to  cast  off,  and  from  wluck 
for  a  time  she  had  actually  seemed  to 
escape.  She  put  away  her  hat  and 
shawl,  atid  stood  before  the  glass,  smooth- 
iu''  her  hair.  When  will  it  ever  end?" 
she  moaned  to  the  reflection  there,  rath* 
er  thmi  to  her  mother,  who  did  not  in- 
termpt  this  spuritnal  ordeal.  In  another 
age,  such  a  New  England  girl  would 
have  tortored  herself  with  inquisition 
as  to  some  neglected  duty  to  (nwl  ;  ia 
ours,  when  religion  is  so  larL'ely  huiijan- 
ilied.  tlii-.  Puritiiu  soul  euuM  only  wreak 
itself  iu  a  sense  of  irreparable  wrong 
to  her  fellow'creatnre. 

When  she  went  out,  she  met  Misa 
Gleason  half-way  down  the  corridor  to 
Mrs.  Mayiiard's  door.    The  latter  had 
a  lK)ok  in  her  hand,  and  came  forward 
w  hispering.    "  She 's  as/eej),*'  she  said 
very  ^ibijantly.    "  I  have  read  her  lo 
sleep,  and  the 's  sleeping  beautifaUy. 
Have  you  ever  read  it?"  she  sMked, 
with  hoarse  breaks  from  her  ondertone^ 
as  she  held  up  one  of  those  chea^libra> 
ry  editions  of  a  novel  toward  Grace. 

Jane  Eyre  ?  Why,  of  course.  Long 
ago." 

So  have  I,"  said  Miss  Gleasou. 
**  But  I  sent  and  got  it  again,  to  relre:>h 
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my  impressions  of  Rochester.  We  all 
think  Dr.  Mulbri<l;j;t'  is  just  like  him. 
Rocliestt  r  is  my  ideal  character  —  a  per- 
fect couceptiuii  uf  a  man  :  so  abrupt,  so 
lough,  so  savage.  Oh,  I  Uht  those  mea ! 
Don't  700  ?"  she  Hated.  '<  Mrs.  May- 
utd  tees  the  resemblance,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  ns.  But  I  know!  Ton 
don't  approve  of  them.  I  suppose  they 
can't  be  defended  on  some  grounds  ;  but 
I  can  see  how  even  in  such  a  c:ise  as 
this  the  perfect  miwlcry  of  the  man- 
physician  constitutes  the  highest  useful- 
ness of  the  woman-physician.  The  ad- 
faneement  of  women  most  be  as  wom- 
en. '  lAale  and  female  created  he  them,' 
and  it  is  only  in  remembering  this  that 
we  are  belpiog  Gawd,  whtther  as  an 
anthropomorphic  conception  or  a  nni- 
versally  pervading  instinct  of  love,  dou't 
you  think  ?  ** 

With  her  novel  clapped  against  her 
breast,  she  leaned  wiuniugly  over  to- 
ward Oraee,  and  fixed  bar  with  ber  wide 
eyes,  which  bad  rings  of  white  roond 
them. 

«  Do  tell  me  I "  she  ran  on  without 
waiting  an  answer.  "  Did  nt  yon  go 
with  Mr.  Libby  because  you  hoped  it 
might  storm,  and  wished  to  take  the 
same  ri^k  as  Mrs.  Maynard  ?  I  told 
Mrs.  Alger  you  did  !  '* 

Grace  flushed  guiltily,  and  Miss  Glea- 
■on  oowered  a  little,  perhaps  interpret- 
ing the  color  as  resentment.  **  I  should 
consider  that  a  very  silly  motive,"  she 
said,  helplessly  a<^hamed  that  she  was 
leaving  the  weight  of  the  blow  upon  Miss 
Glea-«5on's  shoulders  instead  of  her  own. 

*'  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Gleason,  en- 
thusiastically, "yoa  can't  confess  it. 
But  I  kmm  you  are  capable  of  such  a 
thing — of  anything  berncl  Do  for- 
give me,"  she  said,  seising  Grace's  hand. 
She  held  it  a  moment,  gazing  with  a  de- 
TOuring  fondness  into  her  face,  which 
she  stoopel  a  little  sidewise  to  peer  np 
into.  Then  she  quickly  dropped  her 
hand,  and,  whirling  away,  glided  slimly 
out  01  the  corridor. 

TOL.  XI.VIIL— HO.  888.  29 


Grace  softly  opened  Mrs.  Maynard*8 
door,  and  the  sick  woman  opened  her 
eyes.  "  I  was  n't  asleep."  she  said 
hoarsely.  Bui  1  had  to  pretend  to  be, 
or  that  woman  would  haTe  killed  me." 

Grace  went  to  her,  and  felt  her  bands 
and  ber  flushed  forehead. 

"  I  am  worse  this  eTamng,**  sud  Mrs. 
Maynard. 

"  Oh,  no,"  sighed  the  {rirl,  dropping 
into  a  chair  at  the  be<lside,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  in  a  sort  of  fascination  on  the 
lurid  face  of  the  sick  woman. 

After  getting  me  here,"  continued 
Mrs.  Mayimrd,  in  the  same  low,  hoarse 
murmur,  "  yon  might  at  least  stay  with 
me,  a  little.    What  kept  you  so  long?" 

"  The  wind  fell.  We  were  becalmed." 

"  Wo  were  not  becalmed  the  day  / 
went  out  with  Mr.  Libby.  But  perhaps 
nobotly  forced  you  to  go." 

Having  launch^l  this  dart,  she  closed 
her  eyes  again  with  something  more 
like  content  t}ian  she  bad  yet  shown ; 
it  had  an  aim  of  which  she  could  always 
be  sure. 

"  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Maynard," 
said  Grace  humbly.  "  There  was  a  dis- 
patch waiting  for  Mr.  Libby  at  Leyden. 
He  is  on  his  way.** 

Mrs.  Maynard  betrayed  no  imme<li- 
ate  effect  of  this  other  than  to  say,  He 
bad  better  huny,"  and  did  not  open  ber 
eyes. 

Grace  went  about  the  room  with  a 

leailen  weight  in  every  fibre,  patting 
the  place  in  order,  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
did  not  speak  again  till  she  had  finished. 
Then  she  said,  *'  I  want  you  to  toll  me 
just  how  bad  Dr.  Malbridge  thinks  I 
am. 

**  He  has  never  expressed  any  anzie<- 
ty,"  Grace  began,  with  her  inaptness  at 
evasion. 

"Of  course  be  hasn't,"  murmured 
the  sick  woman.    "He  isn't  a  fool  I 

What  does  he  say  ?  " 

This  passtHl  tlie  sufferance  even  of 
remorse.  "  He  says  you  must  n't  talk," 
the  girl  Hashed  out.    "  And  if  you  in- 
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Bitt  upon  doing  ao,  I  will  Imvt  you, 
Mid  send  ■onw  one  die  to  taka  care  of 

you." 

**  Yci-y  well,  then.  I  know  whtAthat 

moann.  When  a  doctor  tells  you  not 
to  tiilk,  it 's  liecauae  he  knows  he  can't 
do  you  any  good.  As  soon  as  George 
Maynard  gets  here  I  will  have  some  one 
that  can  core  me ;  or  I  wOl  know  the 
reason  why."  The  oonoeption  of  her 
husband  as  a  champion  leenied  to  oodh 
mend  him  to  her  in  novel  degree.  She 
shed  some  tears,  and  after  a  little  re- 
flection she  asked,  How  soon  will  he 
be  here  r " 

**I  don't  know,"  said  Grace.  <*He 
seemt  to  haye  started  yesterday  mom^ 
ing." 

"He  can  be  here  by  day  aftttr  to- 
morrow," Airs.  Maynard  computed. 
"  There  will  be  some  one  to  loak  after 
poor  little  Bella,  tlion,"  she  added,  as 
if,  during  her  sickneiw,  Bella  muiil  have 
been  wholly  neglected.  **  Don't  let  the 
child  be  off  dirt,  when  her  lather  cooisa." 

"  Mother  will  look  after  Bella,"  Grace 
replied,  too  meek  ^gutk.  to  resent  the 
implication.  After  a  pause,  "  Oh, 
Louise,"  she  added,  beseechingly,  "  I  *ve 
sulTertHl  so  much  from  my  own  wrong- 
headedness  aud  obstinacy,  that  I  could 
n't  bear  to  see  you  taking  the  tame  risk, 
and  I  *m  so  glad  that  yon  are  going  to 
meet  your  husband  in  the  right  spirit." 

What  right  spirit? "  croaked  Mrs. 
Maynard. 

"  The  wish  to  please  him,  to  "  — 

"I  don't  choose  to  have  him  say  that 
his  diild  dingraces  him,"  replied  Mrs. 
Maynard,  in  the  low,  hnaky,  monoto- 
nous murmur  in  which  she  was  obliged 
to  utter  everything. 

**  lJut,  dear  Louise  I  "  cried  the  other, 
"  vou  choose  soniethini]^  el.-o.  too,  don't 
you  ?  You  wisli  to  meet  him  as  if  no 
uukinducbs  had  parted  you,  aud  aa  if 
yon  were  to  be  always  together  alter 
this?  I  hope  yon  dot  Then  I  should 
feel  that  all  this  snfforing  and  troaUe 
was  a  merey." 


Other  peopleVi  misery  is  always  n 
merey  to  them,"  hoarsely  suggested 
Mrs.  Maynard. 

**  Tes,  I  know  that,'*  Grace  submitted, 
with  meek  conviction.  "  But,  Louise," 
slie  ]deaded,  "  you  tcifl  make  up  with 
your  husband,  won't  you  ?  Whatever 
he  hsLH  done,  that  will  surely  be  best.  I 
know  that  you  love  him,  and  that  he 
must  lore  yon,  yet.  It's  the  only  way. 
If  yon  were  finally  separated  from  him, 
and  you  and  lie  could  be  happy  apart, 
what  would  become  of  that  poor  child  ? 
Who  will  take  a  father's  j)lace  witli  her? 
That 's  the  worst  about  it.  Oh,  Louise, 
I  feel  so  badly  for  you  —  for  what  yon 
haTO  lost*  and  may  kee.  Maxriage 
must  change  people  so  that  naleas  th^ 
lire  to  each  other,  their  lives  will  be 
maimed  and  useless.  It  ought  to  be  so 
umrh  »'asier  to  forgive  any  wrong  your 
husband  does  you  than  to  punish  it ;  for 
that  perpetuates  the  wrong,  aud  forgive- 
ness ends  it,  and  it's  the  oily  thing  thait 
eem  end  a  wrong.  I  am  tare  that  yoor 
husband  will  be  ready  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing yon  wish ;  but  if  he  should  n't, 
Louise,  you  mil  receive  him  forgiving- 
ly, and  make  the  tirst  advance  ?  It 's  a 
woman's  right  to  make  the  advances  in 
forgiving." 

Mrs.  Maynard  lay  with  her  haada 
stretched  at  her  side  under  the  coTer- 
ing,  and  only  her  face  visible  above  iL 
Slie  now  turned  her  head  a  little,  so  as 
to  pierce  the  earnest  speaker  with  a 
gleam  from  her  dull  eye.  "  Have  you 
accepted  Walter  Libby  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Louise !  "  cried  Grace,  with  a  Unsh 
that  bnned  like  fire. 

That 's  the  way  I  need  to  talk  whea 
I  was  first  engaged.    Wait  till  you  'rft 
married  a  while.    I  want  Bella  to  h.avo 
on  her  pique,  and  her  pink  sa-^h,  —  not 
the  cherry  one.    I  should  think  you. 
would  have  studied  to  be  a  mini^teir 
instead  of  a  doctor.    Bat  yon  need 
n*t  preach  to  me ;  I  shall  know  how  to 
behave  to  Geoige  Maynard  when  lasa 
comes,— if  he  ever  does  ooim.  A«ad 
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now  I  should  think  yon  had  nmdo  me 
talk  enough.'* 

''Yes,  yeS|"  said  Grace,  recalled  to 
her  more  immediate  duty  in  alarm. 

All  her  helpfulnosn  was  sonii  to  be 
nee»l«Ml.  The  disease,  wliich  liad  lin- 
gennl  more  than  usual  in  tlie  early 
stages,  suddenly  approached  a  crisis. 
That  night  Mn.  Haynard  grew  ao  much 
worse  that  Qraoe  sent  Lihhy  at  day* 
hnak  for  Dr.  Hnlbridge,  and  the  yonng 
man,  after  leading  out  his  own  mare  to 
see  if  her  lameness  had  abated,  ruefully 
put  her  l)ack  in  the  stable,  and  set  off 
to  Corbit;int  with  the  splay-foot  at  a 
rate  of  speed  uuj>arallcled,  probably,  in 
the  ajtimul's  recollection  of  a  long  and 
nsefol  life.  In  the  two  anzions  days 
that  followed,  the  doctor  and  Grace  were 
smodatcd  in  the  freedom  of  a  common 
interest  oatside  of  theras^^es ;  she  went 
to  him  for  help  and  suggestion,  and 
he  gave  them  as  if  nothinj;  had  passed 
to  restrict  or  embarrass  their  relations. 
Til*  re  uas  that,  in  fact,  in  the  awe  of 
the  tiose  and  au  involuntary  dlsoccupa- 
taoo  of  hen  that  thiew  them  together 
even  more  constantly  than  hefore.  Dr. 
Malbridgd  remained  with  his  patient 
wdl  bto  the  forenoon ;  in  the  afternoon 
he  came  again,  and  that  night  he  did 
not  go  away.  He  superseded  Grace  as 
a  nurse  no  less  completely  than  he  had 
displaced  her  as  a  physieian.  He  let 
her  relieve  him  when  he  tlung  himself 
down  lor  a  lew  mlnotes'  sleep,  or  when 
he  went  oat  for  the  hoge  meals  which 
he  devoured,  preferring  the  unwhole- 
some things  with  a  depravity  shocking 
to  the  tender  physical  consciences  of  the 
lailiej*  who  looked  on  ;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  charge,  he  showed  himself 
jeaioiH  of  all  that  Grace  had  done  in- 
voi?iug  the  exercise  of  more  than  a  ser- 
▼ild  discretion.  When  she  asked  him 
ones  if  there  were  nothing  else  that  she 
eoeld  do,  he  said,  Yes,  keep  those  wom- 
en and  children  quiet,"  in  a  tone  that 
dassed  her  with  both.  She  lon«:ed  to 
ask  him  what  he  thought  of  Mrs.  May- 


nard's  condition ;  hot  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  invoke  the  intelligence  that 
ignored  her  so  eimipletely.  and  shestru^ 

cried  in  silence  with  such  disheartening 
auLTurie^  as  her  theoretical  science  enar 
bled  her  to  make. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  the 
Sabbath  hush  which  always  hung  over 
Jooflilyn's  was  intensified  to  the  sense  of 
those  who  ached  between  hope  and  fear 
for  the  life  that  seemed  to  waver  and 
flicker  in  that  still  air.  Dr.  Mulbridge 
watched  beside  his  patient,  noting  every 
change  with  a  wary  intdlii^cnce  which 
no  fact  escaped  and  no  anxiety  clouded; 
alert,  gentle,  prompt ;  suffering  no  (lues- 
tion,  and  absolutely  silent  as  to  all  im- 
pressions. He  allowed  Grace  to  renuun 
with  him  when  she  liked,  and  let  her  do 
his  bidding  in  minor  matters ;  bat  when 
from  time  to  time  she  escaped  from  the 
intolerable  tension  in  which  his  reticence 
and  her  own  fear  held  her,  he  di«l  not 
seem  to  see  whether  she  went  or  came. 

Tow.'ird  nightfall,  slie  met  him  com- 
ing out  of  iVIrs.  Mayuard's  room,  as  she 
drew  near  in  the  narrow  oonridor. 

''Where is  yonrfrtend — the  young 
man  —  the  one  who  smokes  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occupied  him. 
"  I  want  him  to  jjive  me  a  ci;rar." 

"  Dr.  Mulbridge,"  she  said,  *'  I  will 
not  bear  this  any  lotiger.  I  must  know 
the  worst  —  you  have  no  right  to  treat 
me  iu  this  way.  Tell  me  now  —  tell 
me  instantly :  wiU  she  live  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  imaginable 
apprehension  of  hysterics,  bat  as  she 
continued  firm,  and  placed  herself  rea<^ 
lately  in  bis  way,  he  relaxed  his  scrutiny, 
and  said  with  a  smile,  *'  Oh,  I  think 
so.  What  made  yoa  think  she  would 
n't?** 

She  drew  herself  aside,  and  m:iue 
way  for  him.  Go  I "  she  oried.  She 
would  have  said  more,  but  her  indignn* 
tion  choked  her. 

He  did  not  pass  at  once,  and  he  did 
not  seem  troubled  at  her  anger.  Dr. 
Breen,"  he  said,  "I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
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'  pnenmonia  in  the  array,  and  I  don't 
Diemb«T  a  .'>ii);:l<*  rase  that  wus  sayed  bj 
the  anxiety  ot  tlie  sur^ieon." 

He  went  now,  as  people  do  when 
they  fuicy  themselves  to  have  nuide  a 
good  point  \  and  she  heard  him  asking 
Barlow  for  Libbj,  outside,  and  then 
walking  over  the  gravel  toward  the 
f't-.iUle.  At  that  moment  she  doubted 
and  hat<'d  him  so  much  tiiat  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  keep  Libby  from  talk- 
ing or  even  smoking  with  him.  But  she 
relented  a  little  toward  him  afterwards, 
when  he  retamed  and  resomed  the 
charge  of  his  patient  with  the  gentle, 
vigilant  cheerfulness  which  she  had  ad- 
mire<]  in  liim  from  the  first,  oniittiiiir  ii<^> 
cart!  and  betraying  none.  lie  apjieared 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  Grace  saw 
an  improvement,  bat  he  reoogniaed  it 
bj  nodiing  explicit  till  he  rose  and  said, 
«*I  think  I  wiU  leave  Mrs.  Maynard 
with  yon  to^ught,  Dr.  Breen." 

The  Rick  woman's  eyes  turned  to 
him  imploringly  from  her  pillow,  and 
Grace  spoke  the  terror  of  both  when 
she  faltered  in  return,  "  Are  you  — 
yon  are  not  going  home 
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I  shall  sleep  in  the  house  "  — 
"Oh,  Uiaok  youl"   she  cried,  fer- 

veuliy. 

And  you  can  cull  me  if  you  wish. 
Bat  there  won't  be  any  oceasioa.  Mrs. 
Maynard  is  very  mneh  better."  He 
waited  to  give,  in  a  sort  of  absent-mind- 
ed way,  certain  directions.  Then  he 
went  out,  and  Grace  sank  back  into  the 
chair  from  which  she  hiui  started  at  his 
rising,  and  wept  long  and  silently  with 
a  hidden  face.  When  she  took  away 
her  hands  and  dried  her  tears,  she  aaw 
Mrs.  Maynard  beckoning  to  her.  She 
went  to  the  bedside. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  she  asked,  ten* 
dcrly. 

"  Stoop  down,"  whispere<l  the  other  ; 
and  as  Grace  bowed  her  ear  Mrs.  May- 
nard touched  her  cheek  with  her  dry  lips. 
In  this  kiss  doubtless  she  lotgave  the 
wrong  which  she  had  hoarded  in  her 
heart,  and  there  perverted  into  a  deadly 
injury.  But  they  both  know  upon  what 
terms  the  pardoii  wjxs  acconlefl.  and  that 
if  Mrs.  ^Maynanl  had  died,  she  would 
have  died  holding  Grace  answerable 
lor  her  undoing. 

IP.  22L  BowOk, 


ORIGIN  OF  CKIME  LN  SOCIETY. 


Ik  the  study  of  the  causes  which  rega* 
late  the  existence  of  crim^  the  first  in- 
fluence to  be  taken  into  account  is  that 
of  environment  Examples  are  neces- 
sary to  set  forth  what  environment  does 
for  crime,  and  a  good  illustration  is 
found  in  Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague 
in  London.  In  stating  its  effect  upon 
the  population,  he  says,  IHiere  were  a 
great  many  robberies  committed  even  in 
this  dresdftd  Ume.  .  .  .  Particularly  in 
houses  where  all  the  families  or  iuhab* 
itants  hatl  been  dead  and  carried  out, 
they  would  break  in  at  all  hazards,  and, 
without  regard  to  the  danger  of  infoo- 


tion,  take  even  the  clothes  off  the  dead 
bodies.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  ol>> 
served  that  the  women  were,  in  all  thb 
calamity,  the  most  rash,  fearless,  end 

desperate  creatures  ;  and,  as  th»»re  w<>Te 
vast  numbers  that  went  alwut  as  nurses, 
to  tend  those  that  were  .sick,  they  com- 
mitted a  great  many  petty  thieveries  in 
the  houses  where  th^  were  employed; 
.  .  .  tfll  at  length  the  parish  officers 
were  sent  to  recommend  nnrsea  to  tlie 
sick,  and  always  took  an  accoant  who 
it  was  they  sent,  so  as  that  thoy  migbt 
call  them  to  account  if  the  house  bad 
been  abused  where  they  were  placed. 
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. . .  But  these  robberies  extended  chief- 
ly to  wearing  clothes  .  .  .  and  what 
rings  and  luoncy  they  cinild  como  at, 
.  .  .  but  not  to  a  general  plundering  of 
the  hontes.** '  DMcribing  the  robbeiy 
of  a  warehouse  in  Swan  Alley  of  <^  high- 
crowned  hate  **  by  women,  the  journalist 
eoniinue^:  ***What  business,  mistress/ 
ssid  I,  *  haye  you  had  there  ? '  '  There 
«re  more  people  there,'  sitid  ^he  ;  *  I  have 
had  no  more  husiness  there  than  they.' 
But  just  as  I  came  to  the  gate  I  t^aw  two 
more  coming  across  the  yard  to  come 
out,  with  Iiats  also  on  their  heads,  and 
under  their  arms;  and  turning  to  the 
iromen,  'Forsooth,'  said  I,  'what  are 
you  doing  here?' . . .  Oneof  them,  who, 
I  confess,  did  not  look  like  a  thief,  *  In- 
dee<l,'  says  she,  '  we  are  all  wrong ;  but 
we  were  told  they  were  goods  that  had 
no  owner.  He  pleased  to  take  them 
agaui,  and  look  yonder ;  there  are  more 
luch  customers  as  we.'  . . .  They  all  told 
Be  they  were  neighbors,  that  they  had 
heard  any  one  might  take  them,  that  they 
were  nobody's  goods,  and  the  lika"  ' 

Those  who  recall  tlie  incidents  of  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic  in  Memphis  dur- 
uig  1^<7D  will  remember  that  thefts  were 
cununitied  in  a  similar  way;  that  in 
one  instance  the  health  ollicers  found 
the  stolen  goods  scattered  several  luile^ 
away,  and  that  a  oomn^tee  ei  safety 
had  to  be  organised  to  prevent  the  plun- 
der of  the  chMed  stores  and  dwellings. 

When  these  incident  are  analyz*Hl, 
they  show  that  the  disUirbanoe  of  social 
order  which  leaves  property  unprotect- 
jiromotes  unlawful  apprnjtriation.  It 
waji  the  women  in  London  who  w»  rc 
chieliy  engaged  in  pilfering.  They  had 
free  aeoess  to  the  houses  as  nurses,  and 
eoold  not  resist  the  temptation  which 
was  presented  to  them  within  doors. 
But  the  rise  in  crime  was  not  general ; 
in  fact,  the  vigilance  of  the  police  was 
such  that  property  was  more  carefully 
guarded  during  the  epidemic  than  be- 

1  A  T-iunsa]  of  tho  PUgue  in  IRBo,  pa^'e  R2. 
*  ibid ,  page  U5.   Though  Defoe  put  hia  Jour- 


fore  or  after.  Nor  could  those  who  thus 
stole  be  chibsed  with  c<imnion  criminals. 
Tiiey  were  chiefly  persons  who,  under 
otdiuary  circumstances,  were  held  tu  be 
honest;  hot  neither  the  fear  of  conta* 
gioo  nor  the  fsct  that  the  owner  was  liv* 
log  served  as  a  restrabt  when  the  ru- 
mor came  that  the  things  coveted  were 
"  nobody's  goods."  Ellective  temptation 
becoming  enhanced,  olTensea  multiplietl 
resjionsively,  extending  the  circle  of  of- 
fenders beyond  the  habitually  criminal 
to  those  usually  houesU  But  an  epidem- 
ic k  not  the  only  disturbance  which 
diffuses  crime.  It  may  spring  out  of 
speculation  with  other  people's  money. 
This  was  tlie  case  during  our  late  war. 
While  the  currency  was  in  process  of 
inflation,  the  continuous  rise  in  prices 
presented  such  chances  to  become  sud- 
denly rich  that  numberless  clerks,  trus- 
tees, and  directors  in  public  institutions 
pledged  other  people's  collaterals  in  or- 
der to  borrow  money  for  theur  ^eoola- 
timis.  With  the  sure  decline  of  prices 
the  extent  of  their  demoralisation  was 
revealed  by  a  numerous  crop  of  embes- 
zlements  and  defalcations,  which  led  to 
the  statement  that  defalcation  was  the 
crime  of  the  day,  just  as  highway  rob- 
bery was  the  terror  of  travelers  in  the 
days  of  Fielding.  These  breaches  of 
trust  were  not  committed  by  the  crim- 
inal dass.  They  were  mainly  oonflned 
to  the  greatly  tempted  among  lawyers, 
bankers,  directors  of  monetary  institu- 
tions, and  members  of  churches,  all  of 
whom  knew  the  ethical  wronjj  of  their 
acts.  Every  one  of  their  oiL-iises  was 
punishable  by  a  slate -pri.-ou  sentence, 
aud  yet  men  in  good  standing  in  the 
oommunity,  men  who  had  the  couii- 
denoe  of  the  people  on  the  very  ground 
of  their  fidelity  to  important  trusts,  did 
not  hesitate,  with  the  prospect  of  reap- 
ing great  pro6ts,  to  risk  in  unlawful 
enterprises  the  funds  intrusted  to  them, 
aud  in  doing  thus  entered  upon  a  crim- 

nal  in  the  fonn  of  fictigB,  H  ii  MTWthelen  lab* 

st«ntialiy  historical. 
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inal  career.  The  so-callod  fear  of  the 
law  had  no  eMential  part  in  their  cal- 
culations. 

ThenMnDorable**  draft  rioto  **  of  Jaly, 

1863,  in  New  York  city,  developed  sim- 
ihir  results  from  the  disturbann'  of  tlio 
social  order.  On  Tuesday,  July  14tli,  the 
St  roud  (lay  of  tlu!  riot,  tha  New  York 
Tribuue  hud  the  follow iu»  :  Bunds  of 
thievaa  are  ererywhwre,  mixed  np  in 
every  crowd,  and  carrying  off  plunder  in 
every  direction.  To  them  it  was  a  free 
day,  and  they  made  themselves  comfort- 
able  as  to  terms."  "  A  vast  honlc  fol- 
lowed the  rioters,"  says  Mr.  IlradUy, 
**  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plunder,  an«l, 
loaded  down  with  their  spoils,  could  be 
teen  hastening  home  in  every  direc- 
tion.*' '  The  lawleisneM  that  prevailed 
not  only  let  loose  all  the  thieves  and 
burf^lars  of  the  city,  but  attracted  those 
from  other  places,  who  practiced  their 
vocation  with  impunity."*  The  Tril> 
une  addb  that  hii^hwuy  robU'ries  were 
perpetrated  in  every  part  of  the  city." 
On  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  the 
riot,  Chief  Yom^  ordered  detectives  to 
raid  all  the  **  lushing  cribs  frequent- 
ed by  thieves  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  centnd  police  oflice,  and  to  arrest 
every  person  found.  The  Triluiiif  -a\ «. 
"  They  belong  to  Boston,  Providence, 
and  Baltimore."  Again,  ''John  Fay, 
Montgomery,  Myer,  and  Manh,  said  to 
be  Pliiladelphia  thieves,  were  set  at  lib- 
erty "  by  the  notorious  Judge  McCunn, 
and  at  the  trials  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per-ons  arrested  on  account  of  the 
riots  several  were  proved  to  belong  to 
Other  cities.  It  b  also  significant  that  iu 
this  riot  as  u  the  itrike  "  riota  of  1877 
no  professional  thief  was  repwted  among 
the  killed.  They  always  woiked  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  fight.  For  kcv- 
eral  weeks  after  the  disturbance  of  the 
Isew  York  tlraft-riots  wan  (piclleil,  tlu; 
police  searched  for  pluudur.  "In  dirty 
cellars  and  squalid  apartments,"  says  Mr. 

1  Tbe  Great  lUoU  of  ^'ew  Vurk,  1873,  page  109. 
s  nrid.,  page  188. 


lleadley,  "  were  piled  away  the  richest 
staffs,  brocaded  silks,  cashmere  ihawla, 
elegant  chairs,  bnuses,  bronaes,  and  ar- 
ticles of  vtriut  haddled  promiwiioiialy 

together ; "  *  and  the  amount  pud  by  tbe 
authorities  for  damages  to  merchaTit>  and 
private  citizens  was  nearly  S'i.'jUUJUM). 

Tht^'se  incidents  o^ncur  in  tlu-ir  essen- 
tial features  with  those  of  Defoe's  nar- 
rative, but  with  the  addition,  in  the  case 
of  the  riot,  that  the  thieves,  knowing 
that  their  market  was  ready,  were  on 
hand  before  the  police  and  the  soldiers. 
According  to  the  Tribune,  one  Colman, 
arrested  for    larceny,   "  was  he.ard  to 
say  juevious  to  the  riot,  that  the  store 
of  Brooks  Brothers  was  to  be  forced 
open  and  neked,  and  that  ho  shoold  be 
one  of  the  6rst  to  do  it   It  shows  con- 
clusively that  he  knew  there  was  to  bo 
a  riot,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
rob  and  plunder."  The  loss  at  the  sack- 
ing of  their  store  was  between  $S0,000 
and  $100,000.    There  is  to  be  noticed 
the  temporary  flocking  of  the  efimiaak 
from  other  points  to  the  centre  of  oppoi^ 
tuni^,  to  that  the  crime  ratio  in  New 
York  dty  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge,  given  through  the  press  and 
the  telegraph,  that  superior  inducements 
were  otfere<l  duriuif  the  riot  for  break- 
ing  into  houses  and  engaging  in  whole- 
sale plunder.   Had  the  riot  lasted  long 
enough  to  ezhanst  all  possibility  of  plnn- 
der,  the  thieves  would  have  dispersed 
as  spontaneously  as  they  gathered  ;  and 
the  ratio  of  crime  and  criminals  in  New 
York  would  then  have  sunk  to  a  level 
below  the  average  before  the  disturb- 
auce. 

Here  we  have  «  new  featore;  the  im- 
migration of  criminals  from  one  sectioa 

of  country  to  another,  the  outside  pro- 
fessional entering  into  competition  with 
the  native  cut-purse  ;  showing  that  the 
di-itriliution  of  criminals  within  the  cx>iu- 
muniiy  follows  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  which  obtains  in  the  commer- 

*  Kutu-houMcs  where  thievea  reaort. 

«  The  Gnat  Biots  «f  New  York,  psgs  981. 
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dal  world.  But  Che  parallel  goes  fni^ 
ther :  it  was  not  the  forgers  and  eoun- 

terfeiters  who  gathered,  but  those  who 
pneticed  house-breaking  aud  pocket- 
pickinjr.  It  is  seen,  in  this  case,  that 
the  ratio  of  criminals  riscK  selectively, 
as  iIh-  nature  of  the  opportunity  corre- 
[pouds  to  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  crimiiial  or  el  &e  person  tempted ' 
to  oomnut  crime. 

Thus  Ui  oor  iDostratioBS  show  that 
the  ratio  fluctiiates  hj  foroe  of  certain 
eitemal  circumstances.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  temptation  does  not  fully  ac- 
count for  the  suddenness  of  the  rise  in 
the  crime  ratio  of  a  nation.  Some  oth- 
er effective  element  must  cooperate  with 
the  opportonity,  and  this  elEeetive  some- 
thing mast  be  latent,  ever  present,  and 
higfalj  susceptible  of  excitation.  This 
element  is  best  studied  in  that  aspect  of 
the  history  of  subsistence  which  relates 
to  the  metamorphoses  of  national  char- 
acter resultintr  from  tlie  cliaiiirt's  in  the 
mode  of  acquiring  and  dibtributiug  prop- 
erty. 

il  sobdstenoe  laUed  the  Teutonie 
savages,  they  provided  it  by  rapine  and 
^▼iM  it  1^  lot,  the  strongest  wrssW 
ing  an  mdne  share.    The  vanquished 

might  become  the  food  of  the  eonquer- 
ors ;  the  division  of  the  feast  might  be 
attended  with  patricide  ;  the  surfeit  of 
the  bamjuet  might  be  succeeded  by  the 
stupor  of  gluttony.  The  primary  m- 
stinet  was  self-preservation,  hut  It  was 
attended  by  self-indalgenoe  in  every  ei^ 
trane  el  nncnltared  viee.  Its  elEeot 
was  to  produce  foedatory  habits,  a  mind 
stolid  to  the  torture  of  others,  and  a 
character  markrd  by  indolence,  fickle- 
ne^ss.  aud  treachery.  The  incursion  of 
an  alien  tribe  on  the  customary  hunting- 
ground  wa6  A  threat  of  famine,  aud  had 
to  be  met  by  war  to  oast  the  trespasser. 
Bat  if  the  increase  of  the  tribe  required 
a  wider  area  for  sabaistenoe,  it  was  oIh 
tsined  by  the  dispossession  of  a  neighboi^ 
lag  enemy  or  of  a  feeble  ally,  by  mas- 
sacre or  by  slavery.   This  is  the  sub- 
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staatial  history  of  the  sooeessive  Ger- 
manlo  invasions  whidb  overthrew  the 

Roman  civilization  and  practically  ex- 
tinginshed  it  in  England,  where  the  his- 
torical evidence  survives  that  the  pres- 
ent title  to  all  laud  was  ac<]uired  by  the 
forcible  despoiling  of  the  former  occu- 
pants, who  were  themselves  invaders. 
At  that  time  the  right  of  private  war 
was  nnqoestioaed,  and  a  knight's  right 
arm  **gave  a  better  title  than  any  deed 
of  grant  or  Court  of  Thanes."  ^  The 
law,  recognising  the  custom  of  forcible 
appropriation,  borrowed  its  vooabtilary 
from  the  facts,  and  s|>oke  of  the  posses- 
sor being  seised  of  the  realty ;  and  if  he 
were  ousted,  the  act  was  spoken  of  as 
4U$nim.  The  maxims  of  law  declared 
that  actual  entry  was  necessary  to  poa- 
session,  thus  ignoring  a  rightful  owner 
too  weak  to  hold  his  own,  and  that  poa- 
session  is  nine  points  of  the  law,"  thus 
favoring  a  puccessful  brigand.  In  this 
way  the  law  per[)etuated  acts  of  spolia- 
tion by  acknowledging  posseiision  as  the 
best  evidence  of  right.  Forcible  entry 
was  continued  in  the  early  civilisation  cl 
England  as  a  rightful  mode  of  mahitain- 
ing  l^ial  tiUes.  Even  down  to  the  foui^ 
teenth  century  it  ii  perfdexing  to  draw 
the  line  which  separates  the  acts  of 
criminals  from  the  deeds  of  nobles  and 
dignitaries.  "The  kni^dits,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  class  corresjtumling  to  our 
modern  gentry,  were  commonly  engaged 
in  expldts  wluch  it  Is  extremely  <iUifll- 
cult  to  distmguish  from  brigandage; 
and  the  clergy,  from  the  abbots  down 
to  the  chaplains,  followt^l  the  example 
set  them  by  the  knights."  The  history 
of  the  time  is  crowded  with  instances  of 
this  sort  of  lawlessness.  "  The  Countess 
of  Lincoln  hud  a  free  warren  and  chase 
at  Kingston  Lacy.  A  band,  more  than 
fifty  in  nnmber,  entered,  killed  the  game, 
deliberately  cut  down  the  timber  to  the 
value  of  two  thousand  povnds  of  ancient 
Gunencgr,  and  carried  it  off.  Among 

1  PUu,  Histoiy  •!  CrioM  in  Englaiid,  rtL  L 
p.  81. 
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tilOaiCCti<^rHl  n-oro  the  Abbot  of  Sherborne, 
the  Abbot  of  Middleton,  and  the  I'rior 
of  Horlon.  Three  knights  and  a  force 
more  than  nixty  strong,  with  many  cbap- 
laini  in  its  nuiks,  broke  a  doM  belong* 
ing  to  the  ArehbUhop  of  Centerbniy* 
drove  off  his  eattle^  cut  down  hh  trees, 
reaped  his  com,  and  marched  quietly 
away  with  the  plunder.'  .  .  .  The  Prior 
of  Holliniiton  was  charged  with  the  rob- 
bery of  hordes,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs*"  * 
These  instaaoea  are  loond  in  the  rolte  of 
a  single  year,  among  a  hondred  more  of 
the  same  general  oharaeter.  So  ineffect- 
ual were  the  statutes  to  suppress  this 
teiidonry  that  we  find  in  a  roll  for  1701 
"  no  loss  than  eleven  ca.ses  of  violent 
Beizure  or  det<;ntion  of  land  were  men- 
tioned." *  Even  when  disseisin  ceased 
to  be  praotioed  in  facki  the  laws  relating 
to  fines  andreooveries,  which  gave  sano- 
tion  to  mediaeval  fraud  and  fovoe»  were 
regarded  by  the  conveyancers  as  neces- 
Kary  l»';;al  fictions.  '*  Both  fines  and  re- 
coveries \V(  re  oritjiiially  actions  at  hiw, 
in  which  ilie  opposing  parties  acted  in 
collusion  for  the  purposeof  effectiog  that 
which  they  oonid  not  legally  effect  by 
straightforward  and  honorable  dealing. 
In  the  reOO?ery  there  was  the  allegation 
of  a  disseisin  or  forcible  entry,  which 
was  purely  fictitious,  a  licliiious  war- 
ranty, and  a  fictitious  default  of  the  war- 
rantor. In  later  times,  of  course,  no  de- 
ception was  practiced,  and  the  law  prao- 
tietiXy  gave  its  conntmance  to  that  which 
had  once  been  the  evasion  of  law."  *  la 
this  incomplete  historical  sketeh  we  see 
that  the  other  essential  element  of  crime 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  tiie  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Underlying  national 
nietamorplKweflt  the  deep-seated  habits 
of  the  savage,  ever  deorokaang  as  we  ap- 
proach the  present  time^  have  reached 
down  through  eleven  centories  of  Eng- 
lish history,  and  the  act5  of  burglary, 
robbery,  larceny,  and  murder  which,  live 

1  Pike,  Histoiy  «f  Crime  ia  Eni^d,  voL  I. 
p.  W. 
«lbid.,vol.i.p.M8. 


hundred  years  ago,  were  the  cust/>mary 
life  of  the  nobles  are  now  practiced 
chiefly  by  criminal  reprobates. 

But  in  tracing  the  modification  of  in- 
dividnal  and  national  oharartur  there  is* 
another  point  to  look  at.  In  the  trans- 
fer of  property  by  violence,  what  the 
victor  gains  the  vanquishetl  loses  ;  but 
the  transfer  of  property  by  exchange, 
which  implies  gJiin  to  both  parties  by 
the  trau^actiuu,  gradually  superhcdes  the 
former,  and  modifies  hnmaa  character 
in  that  way  which  we  call  dviliaation. 
Labor  is  the  point  around  which  the  so- 
cial metamorphosis  primarily  revolvea. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  modem 
life,  the  most  effective  moderator  of 
license,  impulse,  and  intemperance ;  it 
providea  with  certainty  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  dtiaen  mod  the  conunon> 
weidth.  The  aceomnlation  of  wealth 
from  labor  involves  a  vital  proceaa  which 
affects  society  at  three  points :  prima- 
rily, by  contndling  the  emotional  and 
magnifying  the  mental  life  of  the  lalK)r- 
er ;  i»econdurily,  by  producing  a  social  or- 
ganisation depoident  npon  the  <shange 
of  character  thna  induced  in  the  labor- 
er ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  product  of  the 
labor  itself  becoming  an  agent,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  created  it,  to  ex- 
pand the  pur[)oses  of  civilization.  La- 
bor enters  mysteriously  into  the  physical 
basis  of  morality.  It  organizes  perse- 
verance, foresight,  moderation,  and  the 
power  to  forego  ptes«nl  pleasure  (or 
prospective  profit,  all  of  which  are  at- 
tributes of  character.  It  reijuires  and 
secures  peace  under  liberty,  which  en- 
courages commercial  contracts,  strength- 
ens responsibility,  and  facilitates  ex- 
change which  involves  equity.  Labor 
thus  moulds  the  national  metamorphosea 
into  the  form  of  an  international  broth- 
erhood, and  progressively  increases  the 
allotment  of  material,  social,  and  moral 
rewards  which  are  distributed  amoog 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  a.'jS. 

*  Uud.,  vol.  ii.  p.  477 
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thrifty  people.  In  Uiif  arrangemoit 
of  Bodal  forces,  arbitrary  Tindictiveness 

finds  no  place.  The  march  of  civiliza- 
tion is  not  by  savage  conquest  or  by 
private  war.  It  is  a  perpetual  persua- 
sion, carried  forward  to  an  intensely 
practical  result,  and  becoming  au  or- 
ganic, oooilTBeiive,  and  Inezonble  oom- 
pulsioii,  **tlie  ain^e  non-ooUeotion  of 
reward  performing  the  office  ni  paoiik- 
ment."  * 

Looking  to  the  effect  of  these  initial 
causes,  we  should  expect  that  the  free 
cities  established  durins;  the  Middle 
Ages,  fostering  industrial  growth  by  in- 
raring  security  for  life  and  property, 
would  muster  the  peaceful  citizens  of 
the  rural  districta,  and  leare  the  idle 
nd  torbolent  elementa  behind.  Thia 
was  the  fact,  and  the  indoatrial  selection 
iavored  the  tnrvival  of  savage  instincts 
ind  customa  in  the  suburban  districta, 
while  it  effaced  tliem  in  the  cities. 

Labor  thus  displaces  the  savage  sys- 
tem of  spoliation,  and  inti*oduces  the 
new  element  of  cooperation.  The  two 
procenea  act  with  sneqnal  force  on  dif- 
femt  individnala,  one  retarding,  the  oth- 
er aoeeleratbg^  in  differing  degrees  and 
diverge  directions ;  so  that  various  indi- 
Tiduals  and  different  localities  depart 
more  or  less  widely  from  the  original 
savage  type.  In  this  way,  innumera- 
ble grades  have  arisen,  each  conforming 
more  or  less  to  the  civiliztitiou  of  their 
and  the  difference  in  capacity 
marka  the  boor  from  the  aUlled 
■echaoic  and  piofeMional  expert,  or  the 
criiabal  outcaat  from  the  honest  man, 
grows  largely  ont  of  tiie  incapacity  of 
ih'-  l  oor  and  criminal  to  grasp  the  nat- 
ure of  exchange,  or  to  lit  themselves  to 
become  productive  lal)orer9. 

Modoru  society  has  thus  become  a 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  many  of 
whbh  are  diacorda  waiting  to  be  keyed 
up  to  coooert  pitch.  There  are  atrik- 
iag  exaaplea  of  the  active  operation  of 

>  foamy  BtntbsB,  Rsthmslt  of  PnDishnent, 


this  process  of  selection  in  the  economic 
and  criminal  history  of  England  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  In  1848 
Flint  observe<l  that  the  increase  of  crime 
in  P^n'rland  from  1801  to  1818  had  been 
200  per  cent.,  but  that  this  increase  was 
in  a  rapidly  diminishing  ratio.  From 
1801  to  1821  it  was  113  per  cent. ;  from 
1821  to  1831  it waa  27  percent ;  while 
from  1881  to  1845  it  waa  only  7  per  cent 
This  showed  "  either  that  some  power- 
ful causes  [were]  in  operation,  retarding 
crime,  or  that  crime  .  .  .  has  its  limits, 
and  that  in  particular  localities  it  is  ap- 
proaching sucli  limits."  '  IIow  well  he 
understood  the  matter  appears  by  the 
diminishing  increase  of  tite  fint  ludf  of 
the  oentnry  becoming  an  actual  decrease 
of  88  per  cent  in  indictable  offenses  be- 
tween the  years  1858  and  1875. 

In  his  obserrationa  on  the  diminish- 
ing ratio  in  the  increase  of  crime,  the 
higher  relative  augmentation  was  in  the 
agricultural  and  miuinjj  counties,  where 
it  ranged,  between  the  years  1821  and 
1S15,  from  100  to  207  per  cent. ;  while 
it  waa  bnt  85  per  cent  for  all  England. 
In  the  mized  mannfactnring  and  min^ 
ing  counties  there  was  an  intermediate 
excess,  wliile  there  was  an  increase  be- 
low the  average  of  all  England,  or  an 
absolute  decrease,  in  ]8>1,  in  the  coun- 
ties which  contained  the  centres  of  ra.an- 
ufactures,  trade,  and  wealth.  The  in- 
crease in  Middlesex  was  only  5-3  per 
cent ;  while  Lancashire  ahowed  a  de- 
cease of  5  and  Nottingham  of  22  per 
cent  And  thIa  is  not  alL  The  county 
constabulary,  which  makes  criminal  re- 
turns for  5G  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  18  per  cent, 
being  iu  towns,  reported  that  in  three 
years,  ending  in  ls73,  oo  per  cent,  of 
the  attempts  to  murder,  G2  pur  cent,  of 
the  proved  murders,  which  includes  the 
most  atrocious  cases,  and  88  per  cent,  of 
the  araons  oommitted  took  place  in  the 
rural  districta.  Aside  from  nomeroos 

*  Flint,  Criow  in  Kag<«nd,  London,  1848,  pngt 
M. 
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secondary  causes  whicli  contribute  to 
the&e  results,  the  retardutiou  of  hered- 
IteUe  quality  is  ooDtpicttout.  The  ra»- 
tio  popakitioB  waMm  a  doable  depriT*- 
tion.  The  intelligenl  end  eapiriii^  flock- 
ing to  the  centres  of  manuliiotare»oeaM 
to  endow  with  their  virtues  the  poster- 
ity of  their  native  neighborhoods,  and  by 
thoir  :ib.sence  subtract  the  civilizing  en- 
viroumeut  they  would  othcrwih^.-  gener- 
ate. ChM  0Mtogamy  *  ensuing,  the  lin- 
eal deioendant  and  contingent  remaia" 
der  of  the  laTsge  sonrivea,  io  the  rural 
district,  in  the  persona  of  the  habitual 
criminal  and  pauper,  who  pour  forth  in 
a  perpetual  stream  to  swell  the  criminal 
ranks  of  the  cities. 

The  Iriiib  form  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  this  Uw  on  an  international  scale. 
For  two  hundred  years  Englaad  has 
avoided  civil  war,  and  organized  those 
social  and  political  habits  which  are  best 
described  as  respect  for  law.  But  the 
pf  t)])!e  of  Ireland,  partly  by  reason  of 
theii-  derivation  from  u  barbarous  race, 
and  largely  by  reason  of  English  mis- 
rale,  have  remained  ap  to  very  recent 
times  a  prey  to  faction  iaghts,  to  inse- 
curity  of  land  tenure,  to  industrial  stag- 
nation, and  to  uncertainty  of  food  prod- 
uct.s  freciuently  threatening  actual  fam- 
ine. Their  history  has  been  one  of 
protracted  revolt,  now  smothered,  and 
again  breaking  out  at  liLful  intervals,  so 
that  industry  has  never  been  established 
npon  a  fixed  and  certain  bans.  In  cor* 
respondence  with  these  historical  facts 
we  find  that  grave  crime  in  Ireland  is 
more  frequent  than  in  England.  In 
1»73,  the  Knglisli  stood  charged  with  .S7 
per  cent,  less  olfenses  in  the  malicious 
destruction  of  property,  and  with  41  per 
cent,  fewer  murders  of  persons  above 
one  year  of  age,  than  the  Irish ;  while 
the  offenses  against  property  without 
violence  were  49  per  cent,  less  among 
the  Irish  tlum  among  the  English.  Of- 
fenses against  property  without  violence 

^  loternMiTiage  betWMU  rclatwns  or  penoni  o£ 
tbs  fains  dsM. 


are  the  mark  of  civilization.  "When  the 
Irish  emigrate  to  countries  which  have 
long  since  outgrown  savage  life,  thdr 
prodivities  become  still  more  marked  $ 
they  aotnaUy  sopplaat  the  native  offend- 
er. More  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  graver 
crimes  committed  in  England  are  traced 
to  the  Irish,  who,  in  1873,  were  less 
than  2.5  jx'r  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. In  the  northern  counties,  while 
the  percentage  of  the  Irish  population 
was  61.6  per  cent  of  the  whole»  the  nnm- 
ber  of  Irish  imprisoned  was  S5  per  oentf 
or  four  times  as  great  as  the  native 
population. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  error  in 
these  figures,  arising  out  of  race  preju- 
dice in  England  acting  unfavorably  to 
the  conviction  of  the  Irish,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  m  the  dty  of  New  Tork,  whera 
ndther  the  juries  nor  the  judges  can 
be  supposed  to  have  a  bias  against  the 
Irish,  the  proportion  of  convicts  in  Sing 
Sing  prison  who  are  Irish  or  of  Irish 
parentage  is  almost  66  per  cent.,  while 
the  Irish  population  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork  is  only  44  per  oent,  and  that  ol 
the  ratal  districts  which  eend  tbmr  coo* 
ricts  to  that  prison  is  not  one  fifth  ol 
the  number. 

This  strikingly  establishes  the  force 
of  hereditary  tendencies  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  criminal  character.  We 
have  confined  ourselves,  in  all  that  pr^ 
cedes,  entirely  to  the  influence  of  hqn- 
ger  npon  crime,  ezdo^g,  for  obvkioa 
reasons,  the  illustrations  which  might 
be  dravni  from  the  sexual  appetite,  —  il- 
lustrations which,  if  duly  taken  into  ac- 
count, would  immensely  strengthen  the 
argument. 

It  is  now  tune  to  turn  to  die  ques* 
tion  of  relative  temptation  as  developed 
under  oommerdal  and  industrial  eriaea» 
These  tend  to  restore  die  chronic  coo» 
ditions  of  savage  life,  —  war  and  hun- 
ger,—  which  produce  reversions  towunl 
barbaric  impulse  among  a  race  fairly 
civilized.  ISo  country  presents  a  uiore 
favorable  example  for  this  study  tixstjx 
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England.  It  has  been  eo  long  at  peace 
mtMBall J  that  the  foroet  of  dvUiiatioii 
an  uppermost;  and  yet  the  external 

wire  she  has  freqnently  waged  have  re- 
acted on  the  Rocial  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion, an<l  can  l)e  note<l  like  a  pulse  in  ius 
crime  ratio.  For  eij^ht  years  before  the 
dose  of  the  twenty  years'  war  in  1815,  a 
cMamereial  and  indoetrial  panic  was  im* 
pending;  bnt  when  the  faidnstriea  inci- 
dent to  the  anpply  of  war  materials  were 
checked,  and  120,000  soldiers,  mostly 
uukilied  laborers  or  criminals,  either 
pressed  into  the  army,  or  deliberately 
committed  to  its  ranks  l)y  tlie  magistrate, 
were  turned  loox-  as  free  laborers,  the 
csiastrophe  could  uo  longer  be  averted. 
Hie  criib  colminated  in  181 6.  Eigh  ty- 
abe  banks  fiiiled;  the  inflated  oorreney 
fin  to  half  its  face  value  %  the  price  of 
food  went  up  ;  and  the  120,000  helpless 
•oldiers  foond  no  place  among  artisans 
as  helpless  as  themselves.  They  were 
compelled  to  fi^ht  in  a  new  direction. 
In  two  years,  from  1815  to  1817,  the 
rise  in  crime  culminated,  going  up  to  72 
per  eeat.,  which  was  178  per  cent,  more 
than  it  was  in  1806^  notwithstanding 
the  ezeentione  in  1817  were  double 
tkoee  of  1815,  and  the  death  penal^ 
WM  inflicteil  for  two  hundred  and  thirty* 
three  distinct  offenses,  including  larce- 
nies to  the  value  of  five  shilliiii^s.  The 
same  results,  only  in  a  less  dt-^rce,  were 
fioticed  after  the  Criuieuu  war.  Want 
slvmjH  follows  in  the  wake  of  war.  The 
sbility  to  give  employment  is  cortailed ; 
tbe  parehasmg  power  of  workmen  is  re- 
duced ;  and  a  relative  funlne  snhstandal- 
ly  exists  among  the  poor,  eyen  though 
there  may  be  an  abundant  harvest, 
iially  during  the  period  of  crises  the  op- 
eratives arc  select ively  dismissed  from 
employment,  tho^e  turned  off  being  less 
ikillfQl,  less  reliable,  less  honest,  less 
fteadj,  or  lest  industrious  than  the  work- 
aiea  who  are  retained.  The  diachaiged 
■ea  thus  approxiauOa  nearer  to  the 
ttrage  type.  Famine,  an  essential  coo* 
dition  el  savage  life,  looms  np  before 


them,  and  becomes  to  those  most  dose- 
\j  allied  to  the  savage  character  their 
most  effective  temptation.  If  they  fail 
in  the  capacity  and  training  which  com- 
mand employment  in  the  handicrafts  in 
whicli  they  have  been  bre<i,  they  are 
still  less  able  to  readapt  themselves  to 
the  new  industries  which  grow  out  of 
the  diaagee  of  modem  life ;  they  feel 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  set  of  capaci- 
ties which  enables  them  to  enter  into 
a  destmctiTe  competition  with  thievei 
for  a  portion  of  the  deereaaed  income 
which  may  now  be  secured  by  (hoft. 
This  competition  forces  the  haliitual 
criminals  to  share  in  tin*  general  re- 
trenchment, and  the  evidence  of  this 
very  retrenchment  may  be  seen  in  the 
redaction  of  arrests  for  drunkenness. 
Thus,  one  of  the  results  of  a  commerdal 
orioa  is  the  compulsory  temperance  of 
the  criminal  class.  The  general  result 
is  on  the  one  hand  a  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  graver  crimes  and  in  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  critniiials,  and  on 
the  other  hand  tiie  cinhiug  of  vices 
which  lead  to  as^auhs  and  mibdemeuu- 
ors^  and  a  redoctkm  in  the  number  ol 
commitments  for  these  causes. 

TetyUpon  the  retun  of  commercial 
prosperity,  a  fall  in  the  crime  ratio  and 
a  rise  in  the  misdemeanors  will  take 
place.  The  call  now  is  for  additional 
operatives,  and  those  who  took  up 
criminal  callings  in  adversity  are  the 
first  to  reenter  the  ranks  of  honest  in- 
dustry. Thus,  whenever  commercial 
panics,  without  war,  have  occurred,  a 
rise  has  taken  place  in  the  crime-ratio. 
Whenever  abundant  harvests  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity  have  concurred,  the 
ratio  has  fallen.  There  is  no  exc«'ption 
to  this  rule.  Hut  while  the  advent  of 
prosperity  reduces  the  number  ot"  crim- 
inals and  of  crimes,  it  also  enlarges  the 
possible  income  of  the  persistently  dis- 
honest, and  tends  to  keep  up  the  num- 
ber of  hereditary  criminals  to  the  point 
whidi  society  itself  tolerates.  This  per* 
petoation  of  a  criminal  stock,  however, 
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need  not  be  a  canse  of  alarm  or  an  oc- 
casion of  wonder.  Spoukinj^  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  survival  of  ihesu  hereditary 
criminals  represents  not  a  dentnictiTe 
Vat  •  ooDseirative  foroe.  Th^  meM- 
nre  tbe  nuuumnni  nnmber  of  penout 
whom  civilisation  has  to  £tf  Ikiled  to 
improve.  They  point  ont  the  enormous 
power  of  tho  slow  social  growth,  by 
which  the  vu.st  antocedeut  army  of  self- 
induliicnt  nifti  has  been  reduced  until 
it  has  shrunk  to  a  corporal's  guard  of 
profeesional  offenders.  The  fact  that 
they  are  hereditary  offenders,  perpeto- 
ated  mainly  by  class  intermarriagOi  re- 
stricts their  social  influence  by  narrow- 
ing down  the  field  of  entail inent.  and 
makes  them  more  and  more  ;i  (  (nit Tol- 
lable element  as  to  numbers  and  bucial 
influence. 

Crhninals  are  not  fovnd  to  be  isolated 
foctors  in  modem  life*  and  the  prevar 
lenoe  of  crime  is  no  fortuitous  accident, 
but  follows  a  law  similar  to  that  of  mor- 
tality, though  illustrated  by  facts  of  a 
somewhat  difTert-nt  order. 

We  c;in  now  readily  understand  that 
want,  as  a  constant  eanse,  will  prodace 
an  analogous  constant  equivalent,  modi- 
fied as  to  kind  hf  the  changes  wrought 
in  the  naUonal  character  and  by  other 
civilizing  agencies,  and  restricted  as  to 
degree  by  the  moderation  or  severity 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  other 
words,  whenever,  in  a  savage  state  of 
sodetj,  famine  threatens  a  trihe,  it  in- 
cites to  the  massacre  and  pillage  of  the 
adjacent  people  as  the  means  of  procur- 
ing food  ;  sometimes  it  ends  in  cannibal- 
ism. If  it  stops  short  of  these  acts  of 
violence  among  the  civilized,  it  is  Ije- 
cause  the  progressive  aecumulalion  and 
wider  distribution  of  wealth  enables  the 
community  to  submit  without  resistance 
to  a  temporarily  increased  loss  from 
depredation,  and  offers  to  the  needy 
an  easier  relief  from  want  by  means  of 
theft.  The  existence  of  a  food  reserve, 
which  multiplies  the  opportunities  for 
theft,  relieves  the  thief  of  the  temptation 


to  effect  the  transfer  by  the  additional 
crime  of  themurilcr  of  the  holder  of  the 
supply.  Herein  you  have  an  illustrar 
ticHi  it  the  penuadons  of  dvilisalion  in 
the  extinguishing  of  the  neoeanty  for  an 
ahsolnte  reversion  to  the  savage  type. 
There  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  inex- 
orableness  of  civilization  in  the  fact  that 
by  checking  the  impulse  to  murder  the 
non-exercise  provides  for  the  extinction 
of  a  characteristic  of  brutality,  whicb 
would  otherwise  be  indefinitely  contin- 
ued. Slowly,  brutality  as  an  hereditary 
entiUlment  becomes  an  ever-weakening 
force. 

So  fur,  the  attention  has  been  directed 
chieHy  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  crime- 
ratio  when  the  comparison  is  made  at 
diiiereut  periods  of  time.    But  when 
particnlar  crimea  in  oonntriea  or  locali* 
ties  of  homogeneous  sodal,  industrial* 
and  political  organisation  are  compared 
with  one  another  at  the  same  time,  it  la 
found  that  the  ratios  are  nearly  uniform. 
The  gradual  decrease  of  serious  offenses 
and  the  change  in  tiie  character  of  the 
crimes  themselves  are  also  points  to  be 
noted.   In  Tttrpin*s  day  travelers  car> 
ried  cohi  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  joomej,  which  involved  the  high- 
wayman in  a  personal  contest  with  iua 
victim,  —  a  contest  fatal  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  victim's  resist- 
ance.    In  our  own  day  the  universal  use 
of  checks  and  letters  of  credit,  of  ruU- 
road  trains  stopping  only  at  regular  sund 
frequented  stations,  instead  of  stage- 
coaches with   irregular  stoppages,"  has 
cut  off  the  forms  of  opportunity  which 
tempted  the  Dick  Turpin  of  ol<l.  The 
intensity  of  crime  ha>  thus  decreased  bv 
losing  the  characteristics  of  violence, 
and  embezzlements,  pocket-picking,  f  h1s« 
pretenses,  and  counterfeiting,  wluch 
avoid  violence,  are  in  the  ascendant.  In 
other  words,  fraud  and  dexterity-  ara 
superseding  force  as  the  auxiliariea  of 
the  criminal,  and  contrivance  is  becom- 
ing essential  to  criminal  success.  Rut 
fraud,  dexterity,  and  conlrivauce  impiy 
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bteDectaal  and  nuuiiiftl  trainbg,  sonie- 
times  training  of  the  highett  order ;  so 
that  the  forms  of  crime  are  conforming 

in  certain  essential  features  to  the  con- 
ditions of  organized  labor.  Just  so  far 
the  training  of  the  expert  criminal  lays 
the  foundation  fur  his  potential  drafting 
into  the  army  of  the  industrious.  Crime, 
tiierefore,  is  itself  beooming  civilised, 
and  bj  reason  of  this  infusion  of  the 
dement  of  industry  ia  peipetnaUy  pro- 
viding for  the  extinction  of  some  of  its 
own  forms.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  less 
true  that  civilization  creates  now  crimes 
than  that  it  makes  old  crimes  more  and 
more  impossible. 

Xhe  present  argument  is  purposely 
eonfined  to  the  oonsideration  of  crimes 
i^sinst  property  with  or  witliout  vio- 
leoce.  Murders  committed  for  gain  are 
included,  because  they  follow  the  gen- 
eral laws  already  mentioned;  but  of- 
fenses committed  bv  the  insane  or  idi- 
otic  are  excluded,  because  they  present 
certain  features  which  do  not  obviously 
follow  these  laws,  and  need  a  separate 
treatment  to  show  how  they  conform 
to  and  differ  from  the  present  sulqect. 
GHmes  agairfst  the  person  embrace  mo- 
tives which  do  not  enter  into  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  against  property  (ex- 
cepting malicious  mischief),  and  require 
a  special  examination.  They  are,  for 
this  reason,  here  left  out. 

In  ho  short  a  space  it  ia  impossible  to 
giye  a  full  exposition  of  all  the  laws 
goveming  the  crime  ratio.  This  would 
call  for  an  analysis  of  the  emotions 
which  prompt  to  gratification  by  acts 
involving  the  invasion  (tf  the  property 
of  others.  But  as  these  emotions  are 
to  a  great  extent  either  resolvable  into 
two  master  appetit.  -i,  hunger  and  sexual 
passion,  or  intimately  allied  to  them,  it 
is  thought  best  to  suggest  that  the  sum 
of  these  emotlona  be  thought  of  by  the 
reader  as  the  inspiring  and  prom])ting 
element  of  the  criminal  career.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  illustrations  and  expla* 
aatioo  of  the  gaueral  laws  of  crime  have 
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been  confined  specifically  to  hunger,  ui 

order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  discuss- 
ing the  uxorial  problem,  and  the  com- 
plexities growing  out  of  collateral  though 
highly  important  issues  of  less  promi- 
nent motives. 

The  general  induction  seems  to  be 
that  the  more  important  fluctuations  in 
the  crime  ratio  primarily  depend  on  the 
entailment  of  the  savage  nature.  When- 
ever war  and  want  affect  a  partly  cul- 
tured nation,  the  environment  of  its  less 
favored  people  approximates  to  savage 
forms,  and  their  latent  savage  traits 
break  forth  into  theft  and  l)rutality.  If 
the  want  comes  from  a  commercial  crisis, 
the  reversion  is  toward  crimes  against 
property  without  violence.  If  peace 
and  plenty  reign,  and  the  environment 
promotes  steady  industry,  the  savage 
features  of  the  character  sul»  i  l  ,  and  the 
moral  attributes  become  fixed  and  ex- 
tend civilized  habits  to  a  new  contingent 
of  hitherto  unimproved  people.  The 
rewards  of  labor  play  an  inipoi  taiit  part 
at  this  point.  Whenever  civilization 
ceases  to  dispense  rewards,  the  back- 
ward movement  toward  barbarism  again 
sets  in,  because  the  average  man  cares 
less  for  life  than  for  the  things  for 
which  he  lives.  But  where  there  is  an 
hereditary  criminal  class,  crime  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  effective 
temptation,  and  no  sort  of  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment can  avail  to  check  it.  The  temp- 
tation depends  upon  two  conditions,  — 
the  character,  necessities,  and  caprices 
of  the  thiel^  and  the  vigilance  of  his  vio- 
tims.  If  for  a  sufficient  time  the  vig- 
ilance be  relaxed  by  social  disturbance, 
the  crime  ratio  will  rise ;  if  it  be  in- 
creased, the  ratio  will  fall. 

The  number  of  criminals  who  will 
prey  upon  j)roperty,  at  any  given  time, 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  competi- 
tion for  the  plunder  which  is  within  the 
possibility  ol  capture,  the  amount  of 
which  is  ganged  by  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing habitual  to  those  among  whom  the 
plunder  is  to  be  divided.  MoristhlsalL 
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The  competition  for  plunder  exrhide8 
many  mon  and  wonvn  from  the  criminal 
cl.t'i^,  }»ec."\uso  the  ;>niiit  of  snroessful  re- 
sistance to  depreduiiou  h;u>  been  reached 
and  the  point  of  the  poMiUe  distriho- 
tion  of  the  spoil  ettained,  thereby  ex* 
tingnishiog  the  eonditioiM  of  niooets  in 
a  crimin.i!  'vireer. 

The  absolute  re<luction  of  the  crime 
ratio  seems  lartrelv  to  be  efTecte<l  by 
tliree  nietluxls.    Tlie  first  metiiod  is  the 
oflfer  of  rewards  for  industry  in  the  form 
of  wngei  or  tocial  and  moral  consider* 
adon,  presenting  greater  indncementa 
than  the  poMihle  gains  by  theft  These 
Induoements  are  offered  at  first  with 
severe  and  irksome  conditions  of  con- 
tract, express)  fl  or  implied,  and  these 
conditions    irive  rise  to  habits  which 
gradually  organize  into  moral  senti- 
ments.  These  sentiments  are  in  accord 
with  the  habits,  at  first  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted, but  afterwards  loyally  and  cheer- 
fully carried  out,  and  at  last  are  per- 
formed as  duties,  brinn^ing  with  them 
the  satisfactions  of  ri<rht  doiiijr.  The 
second  metho»l  is  tiie  gradual  prepara- 
tion of  the  criminal  class  to  enter  upon 
le^timate  occnpation.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  compulsion  in  this.  Civil- 
isation makes  it  necessary  for  the  crim- 
inal to  fit  himself  by  an  appropriate  ed- 
ucation to  coiKi  with  the  devices  created 
by  monetary  and  property  relationships. 
He  mu>t  be  ablu  to  use  the  instruments 
and  methods  of  culture,  and  this  knowl- 
edge is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  moral 
conduct,  and  most  favorable  to  its  de- 
velopment.   The  third  method  is  the 
gradual  multiplication  of  grades  of  so- 
ciety, one  iusiMihibly  merj;ing  into  the 
other.    This  prepares  a  continuous  so- 
cial medium  fur  irausiiions  from  one  ex- 
treme group,  the  criminal,  to  the  other 
extreme  group,  the  gentleman,  by  the 
law  of  imitation,  admirably  expounded 
hj  the  late  Walter  Bagehot  in  his  Phys- 
ics and  Po1itif<.    This  law  is  found  to 
operate  quite  ireely  with  that  very  large 


class  in  every  coramnnity,  the  unpun- 
ished criminals,  who,  beginning  business 
with  a  capital  obtained  by  fraud  or  theft, 
or  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  their 
fellows,  gradually  amass  fbrtonea,  and, 
jnompted  hy  8oei^d  asplratioo,  endeavor 
to  enter  a  circle  of  society  from  which 
they  would  be  excluded  were  their  ante- 
cedents known  or  their  former  practices 
continuecl.  Nor  is  this  chaTige  j^iin;ilv 
an  act  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  so  often  the 
determination  to  give  their  posterity  a 
social  start  whidi  they  did  not  have 
themselTes  that  the  origin  is  souk  in  the 
aim.  Taking  in  all  time,  however,  UlB 
disparagement  of  the  origin  is  no  greater 
because  recent  than  is  that  of  the  analo- 
gous ancestry  of  the  j)iou>  and  upright 
citizens,  whose  forefathers  are  revered 
because  their  short-comings  are  effaced 
by  the  remoteness  of  their  misdoings. 
The  tune  was  when  the  hi^  and  m^ty 
claimed  to  be  the  children  of  the  goda. 
Few  to-day  will  dare  to  deny  that  they 
are  the  posterity  of  the  savage  emeiging 
into  the  light. 

•Since  the  crimes  here  treated  are 
duefiy  against  property,  the  aapeots  of 
edncatioii  intimately  connected  widi  the 
rise,  conditions,  aiod  reqmrementa  o£ 
property  have  been  dMy  dwdt  upon, 
not  because  there  are  no  other  phases 
of  education  bearing  u|X)n  the  crime 
ratio,  but  because  those  adduced  are 
fundamental  to  the  subject.    In  future 
papers  it  is  Intended  to  consider  the 
limits  of  punishment,  die  efficacy  of  pr^ 
vention,  the  possibilities  of  ednendoa 
specifically  applied  to  the  training  ol 
juvenile  oflfcTiders  and  the  children  of 
habitual  criminals  and  paupers.  The 
chief  object  of  the  present  paper  has 
been  to  show  that  there  are  inevitable 
laws  regulating  crime  which  aro  sU»avn 
legislative  statutes,  and  that  dvUinatte 
is  in  the  ascendant,  whether  people  nse 
fervent  adorers  at  its  altar,  or  unwilling 
but  compulsory  pilgrims  towsu>d»  its 
shrine. 
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CABLYLE'S  LAUGH. 


None  of  the  many  sketches  of  Car- 
Ijle  that  have  b«en  published  Bince  hit 
death  have  brought  out  quite  dislincdy 
•Boogh  the  thing  which  ■trodt  me  mora 
foreihly  thaa  all  else,  wheo  in  the  aot- 
aal  presence  of  the  man;  namdy,  the 
peculiar  quality  and  expression  of  his 
Uugli.  It  need  hardly  he  t^aid  that 
there  is  a  preat  deal  in  a  laugh.  One 
of  the  most  telling  pieces  of  oratory  that 
ever  reached  my  ears  wua  Victor  Hugo's 
▼ia^eatioD,  at  the  VoUaire  Centeoaiy 
in  Paris,  of  the  smile  of  Voltaire.  Cer- 
taiulj  Carlyle't  langh  was  not  like  that 
mile,  but  it  was  soaethiog  as  insepa- 
mble  from  his  personality,  and  as  S88e&> 
tial  to  the  account,  when  making  tip 
one's  estimate  of  him.  It  was  as  indi- 
vidually characteristic  as  liis  face  or  his 
dresa,  or  his  way  of  talking  or  of  writ- 
ing. It  seemed  indeed  IndupenaaUe  for 
the  expknation  of  aQ  of  these.  I  f oond 
la  looking  baolc  apon  my  first  interriew 
with  him  that  all  I  had  known  of  Oar- 
lyh-  fhrougii  others,  or  through  his  own 
books,  for  twenty-five  years,  had  been 
utterly  defective,  — had  left  out,  in  fact, 
the  ki.y  to  his  whole  nature,  —  inas- 
much as  nobody  had  ever  described  to 
me  his  laugh. 

b  is  impossible  to  follow  the  matter 
farther  without  a  little  bit  of  personal 
aairatioQ.  On  visiting  England  for  the 
first  time  in  1872,  I  was  offered  a  letter 
to  Carlyle,  and  declined  it.  Like  all  of 
this  generation,  I  lia«l  been  un<ler  some 
personal  obligations  to  him  for  his  early 
writings,  —  though  in  my  case  tiiis  debt 
was  trifling  compared  with  that  due  to 
Eaasnon,  —  bat  bis  Latter  Day  Paan- 
phlets  and  his  reported  ntterances  on 
American  affiurs  had  taken  away  all 
special  desire  to  meet  him,  besides  the 
nucrrariouenees  said  to  mark  his  demean- 
or toward  visitors  from  the  T'nited  States. 
Yet  when  I  was  once  fairly  launched 


in  that  fascinatijg  world  of  London  so- 
ciety where  the  American  sees,  as  Willis 
Qsed  to  say,  whole  shelves  of  his  library 
walkmg  about  in  coats  and  gowns»  this 

disinclination  rapidly  softened.  And 
when  Mr.  Froude  kindly  offered  to  take 
me  with  him  on  one  of  his  afternoon 
visits  to  Carlyle.  and  further  proposed 
that  1  should  join  them  in  their  habitual 
walk  througii  the  parks,  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  —  or  at  least  in  American 
nature — to  resist. 

We  acooidingly  went  after  luneh,  one 
day  in  May,  to  Carlyle's  modest  house 
in  Chelsea,  and  found  him  in  his  study, 
reading  —  by  a  chance  very  appropriate 
for  me  —  in  Weiss's  Life  of  Parker, 
lie  received  us  kindly,  but  at  once  be- 
gan inveighing  against  the  want  of  ar- 
rangement in  the  book  he  was  reading, 
the  defective  grouping  of  the  different 
parts,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding 
anything  in  it,  even  by  aid  of  the  index, 
lie  then  went  on  to  speak  of  Parker 
himself,  and  of  other  Americans  whom 
ho  had  met.  T  do  not  recall  the  details 
of  the  conversation,  but  to  my  surprise 
he  did  not  say  a  .single  really  olYensive 
or  ungracious  thing.  If  hu  did,  it  re- 
lated less  to  my  countrymen  than  to  his 
own,  lor  I  remember  his  saying  some 
rather  stem  things  about  Scotchmen. 
But  that  which  saved  these  and  all  his 
sharpest  words  from  being  actually  of- 
fensive was  this,  that  after  the  most  ve- 
hement tirade  he  would  suddenly  pause, 
throw  his  head  back,  and  give  as  genu- 
ine and  kindly  a  laugh  as  1  ever  iieurd 
from  a  human  being.  It  was  not  the 
Utter  lau^  of  the  cynic,  nor  yet  the 
big -bodied  laugh  of  the  burly  joker; 
least  of  all  was  it  the  tbin  and  rasping 
cadde  of  the  dyspeptic  satirist.  But 
it  was  a  broad,  honest,  human  laugh, 
which,  beginning  in  the  brain,  took 
into  its  action  the  whole  heart  and  dia- 
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phragm,  and  in-t  uifly  changed  the  worn 
face  into  sonu  iliiiijf  trunk  and  even  win- 
ning, giving  to  it  au  expression  that 
would  have  won  the  coBfidenee  of  any 
child.  Kor  did  it  convej  the  iiiipre»> 
MOD  of  an  exceptional  thing  that  had 
oocarred  iot  the  fint  time  that  day,  and 
might  nevor  hnnpon  again.  It  rather 
produced  the  eflect  of  something  liahit- 
ual ;  of  being  the  channel,  well  worn 
for  years,  by  which  the  overflow  of  a 
•troog  natwe  wag  discharged.  It  cleared 
the  air  like  thander,  and  left  the  atnoe- 
phere  sweet.  It  •eemed  to  say  to  him- 
Belf,  if  not  to  us,  "  Do  not  let  us  take  this 
too  seriously  ;  it  is  my  way  of  putting 
tilings.  "What  refuge  is  there  for  a  man 
who  looks  below  the  surface  iu  a  world 
like  this,  except  to  laugh  nowand  then  ?  " 
The  laugh,  in  short,  reTcaled  the  hop 
morist ;  if  I  said  the  genial  hmnorist, 
wearing  a  mask  of  grimness,  I  should 
hardly  go  too  far  for  the  impression  it 
left.  At  any  rate  it  shifted  the  ground, 
and  transferred  the  whole  matter  to  that 
realm  of  tiiought  where  men  play  with 
things.  TIm  inrtant  Gbrlyle  laughed, 
he  seemed  to  take  the  counsel  of  his  old 
friend  Emerson,  and  to  write  upon  the 
lintels  of  his  doorway,  "  Whim." 

Whether  this  interpretation  be  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of 
this  new  point  of  view  ujn)n  one  of  his 
visitors  was  wholly  disarming.  The 
hitter  and  unlovely  vision  vanished ;  my 
armed  neutrality  went  with  it,  and  these 
I  sat  tallung  with  Carlyle  as  fearlessly 
as  if  he  were  an  old  friend.  The  talk 
goon  fell  on  tlio  most  dangorons  of  all 
ground,  our  civil  war,  wliieli  was  then 
near  enough  to  inspire  curiosity  ;  and  he 
put  questions  showing  that  he  had,  after 
all,  considered  the  matter  in  a  sane  and 
reasonable  way.  He  was  especially  in- 
tmested  in  the  freed  slaves  and  the  col- 
ored troops ;  he  said  hut  little,  yet  that 
was  always  to  the  j>oint,  and  without 
one  ungenerous  word.  On  the  contrary, 
he  showed  more  readiness  to  compre- 
hend the  sltaatloB,  as  it  existed  after  the 


war,  than  was  to  be  found  in  most  Eng- 
lishmen at  that  time.  The  need  of  giving 
the  ballot  to  the  former  slaves  he  readily 
admitted,  i^en  ft  waa explained  to  lum; 
and  he  at  once  volunteered  the  remark 
that  in  a  republic  they  needed  this,  as 
the  guarantee. of  their  freedom.  *•  Yon 
could  do  no  less,"  he  said.  "  for  the  men 
who  had  stood  by  you."  I  could  scarce- 
ly convince  my  senses  that  tins  matdy 
and  reasonable  critic  was  the  terrible 
Garlylc,  the  hater  of  <*Cnffee''  and 
**  Quashee  **  and  of  all  republican  gov- 
ernment. If  at  times  a  trace  of  angry 
exaggeration  showed  itself,  the  good, 
sunny  laugh  came  in  and  cleared  the  air. 

We  walked  beneath  the  lovely  trees 
of  Kensington  Gardens,  then  iu  the 
glory  of  an  English  ^lay ;  and  I  had 
my  6r8t  sight  of  the  endless  processloii 
of  riders  smd  equipages  in  Rotten  Bow. 
My  two  companions  received  numer- 
ous greetings,  and  as  1  walked  in  safe 
obscurity  by  their  side,  I  could  cast 
sly  glances  of  keen  enjoyment  at  the 
odd  combination  visible  in  their  looks. 
Fronde's  fine  face  and  bearing  have 
since  then  grown  familhu'  to  AuMri- 
cans,and  he  was  irreproachably  dresacd ; 
while  probably  no  salutation  was  ever 
bestowed  from  an  eleirant  carriage  on 
an  odder  figure   than  Carlyle.  Tall, 
Very  thin,  and  slightly  stooping  ;  with 
unkempL,  grizzly  whiskers  pui>hed  up 
by  a  high  colkr,  and  kept  down  bj  an 
ancient  felt  hat ;  wearing  an  old  £ad«d 
frock  coat,  ehebked  waistcoat,  coarse 
gray  trowsers,  and  russet  shoes;  hold- 
ing a  stout  stick,  with  his  hands  encash 

in  very  large  gray  woolen  gloves,  this 

was  Carlyle.    I  noticed  that  wiieri  we 
first  left  his  house,  liis  aspect  attracu^ 
no  noUoe  in  the  streets,  being  doubtleaa 
familiar  in  his  own  neighborhood ;  bat 
as  we  went  farther  and  fiffther  on,  many 
eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  men 
sometimes  stopped  to  gaze  at  hiru.  Lat. 
tie  lie  noticed  it,  however,  as  he  plodded 
along  with  his  eyes  cast  dowu  or  lcK»k- 
ing  straight  heforo  hun,  while  Ui^  x^p^ 
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poured  forth  an  endless  stream  of  talk. 
Once  an<l  once  only  he  was  aocosted, 
and  forced  to  answer  ;  and  I  recall  it 
with  deli'ilit  showinir  how  the  uiier- 
ring  instinct  of  childhood  coincided  with 
mine,  and  pronounced  him  not  a  man  to 
be  feared. 

We  paaaed  a  spot  where  some  noble- 
man's grounds  were  being  appropriated 
fat  a  public  park ;  it  was  only  lately 
that  people  had  been  allowed  to  cross 
them,  and  all  was  in  the  rough,  prepa- 
rations for  the  clKiiiirc  havii;','  hci-n  Ix-- 
^nin.  l*art  of  the  turf  had  been  torn 
up  for  a  roadway,  but  there  was  a  lit- 
tle emerald  strip  where  three  or  fonr 
ragged  ciiUdren,  the  oldest  not  oyer  ten, 
were  turning  somersaults  in  great  de- 
light. As  we  approached,  they  paused 
and  looked  shyly  at  US,  as  if  uncertain 
of  their  right  on  these  premises ;  and  I 
coold  see  the  oldest,  a  sharp-eyed  little 
l>on<lon  lx)y,  reviewiiiLT  ih  with  one  keen 
glance,  as  if  selecting  him  in  whom  con- 
fidence might  best  be  placed.  Now  I 
sm  myself  a  child-loving  person ;  and 
I  had  seen  with  pleasure  Sir.  Froude's 
kbdly  ways  with  his  own  •youthful 
boosehold  :  yet  the  little  gamin  dis- 
mbsed  us  with  a  glance  and  fastened  on 
Carlvle.  P:iiisiti<r  on  one  foot,  as  if 
reatly  to  take  to  his  heels  on  the  least 
di6<.'«»urageraeni,  he  c^iilledout  the  daring 
4ue«tion,  say,  mister,  may  we  roll 
on  this  here  grass  ?*'  The  philosopher 
faced  round,  leaning  on  his  stalf,  and 
replied  in  a  homelier  Scotch  accent  than 
I  had  yi^t  heard  him  use,  "  Yes,  my  lit> 
lie  fellow,  r-r-roll  at  discraytion  !  "  In- 
stantly th.-  children  resumed  their  an- 
tics, while  one  little  girl  repeated  inedi- 
taiivfly,  "  He  says  we  may  roll  at  dis- 
CTayiiou  !  "  —  as  if  it  were  some  new 
kind  of  ninepin*ball« 

Six  years  later  I  went  with  my  friend 
Conway  to  call  on  Ifir.  Garlyle  once 
more,  and  found  the  kindly  laugh  still 
there,  though  changed,  like  all  else  in 
him.  by  the  a<lvance  of  years  an<l  the 
•olitu'b'  (if  existence.    It  could  not  be 
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said  of  him  that  he  grew  old  hap])ily,  but 
he  did  not  grow  old  unkindly,  I  should 
sav  ;  it  was  »minfnl  to  see  him.  but  it 
was  because  one  pitied  him,  not  by  rea- 
son of  resentment  suggested  by  anything 
be  said.  Ho  announcetl  himself  to  be, 
and  Jie  mibly  was,  a  man  left  behind  by 
time  and  waiting  for  death.  He  seemed 
in  a  manner  sunk  mthin  himsdf ;  but  I 
remember  well  the  affeetionato  way  in 
which  ho  spoke  of  Emwson,  who  had 
just  sent  him  the  address  entitled  The 
Future  of  the  Republic.  Carlvle  sai«l, 
*•  I 've  just  noo  been  reading  it ;  the  dear 
Kmerson,  he  thinks  the  whole  warrld's 
like  lumself ;  and  if  he  can  Just  get  a 
millkm  people  together  and  let  them  all 
vote,  they  '11  be  sure  to  vote  right  and 
all  will  go  vara  w  ell ;  "  and  then  came 
in  the  brave  laugh  of  old,  but  briefer 
and  less  hearty  by  reason  of  years  and 

sorrows. 

One  may  well  hesitate  before  obtrud- 
ing upon  the  public  any  such  private 
impressions  of  an  omnent  man.  They 
will  always  seem  either  too  personal  or 
too  trivial.  But  I  have  mted  in  Tain 
to  see  some  justice  done  to  that  si<1e  of 
Garlyle  here  portrayed;  and  since  it  has 
been  very  commonly  asserted  that  the 
effect  he  produced  on  strangers  was  that 
of  a  rude  atul  otTensive  person,  it  seems 
almost  a  duty  to  testify  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent way  in  which  one  Americ;in  visit- 
or saw  him.  An  impression  produced  at 
two  interviews,  six  years  apart,  may  be 
worth  recording,  especially  if  it  proved 
strong  enough  to  outweigh  all  previous 
prejudice  and  antagonism. 

In  fine,  T  should  be  inclined  to  appeal 
from  all  Carlyle's  apparent  bitterness 
and  injustice  to  the  mere  fpiality  of  his 
laugh,  OS  giving  suliicient  proof  that  the 
gift  d  hiunor  underlay  aU  else  in  him. 
All  his  critics,  as  it  seems  to  me,  treat 
him  a  little  too  seriously.  No  matter 
what  his  labors  or  his  purposes,  the  at* 
titude  of  the  humorist  was  always  b^ 
hind.  As  I  write,  there  lies  before  rae 
a  scrap  from  the  origiuol  manuscript  of 
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his  French  Revolution,  —  the  page  be- 
ing written,  after  the  custom  of  English 
authors  of  half  a  century  ago,  on  both 
sides  of  Liie  paper,  —  and  as  I  study  it, 
every  curl  and  twist  of  the  handwriting, 
e?9ry  baekstioke  of  liie  pen,  every  sob- 
sdtiitioik  of  a  more  piquant  word  for  a 
plainer  one,  TMspeaks  the  man  of  whim. 
Perhaps  this  quality  came  by  nature 
through  a  Scotch  ancestry  ;  perhaps  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  accidental 
course  of  his  early  reading.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  Kichtor  who  moulded  him, 
after  all,  rather  than  Goethe;  and  we 
know  that  Richter  was  defined  by  Gar- 
lyle,  in  his  very  first  literary  essay,  as 
a  humorist  and  a  philosopher/'  putting 
the  humorbt  first  The  German  au- 
thor's fayorite  type  of  character  —  seen 


to  best  advantage  in  his  Siebenkas  of 
the  Blumen,  Frucht  und  Domenstuck-' 
—  came  nearer  to  the  actual  Carlylc 
than  most  of  the  grave  portraitures  yet 
executed.  lie,  as  is  stud  of  Siebenkas. 
disguised  his  heart  beneath  a  groteaque 
mask,  partly  for  greater  freedom,  and 
pardy  becanse  he  preferred  to  w1ubi> 
sically  exaggerate  human  folly  rather 
than  to  share  it  {dass  er  die  menschUche 
Tliorheit  mehr  travestiere  als  nachahme). 
Both  characters  mi'Mit  be  wi  ll  summ»^l 
up  in  the  brief  sentence  which  follow^ : 
A  humorist  in  action  is  but  a  satirical 
improrisatoie "  (Bin  hemdtkdmr  Mt- 
mentt  itt  Uoi  ein  taHriteker  Inpnvua^ 
ion).  This  last  phnue,  asatiriesl  im- 
provisatorey"  seems  to  me  better  than 
any  other  to  describe  Carlyle. 

l%onuu  Weniwortk  BigpMom. 


MARTHA. 

Tea,  Lord  !  —  Yet  some  must  serre  1 
Not  all  with  tranquil  hearty 

Even  at  thv  dear  feet, 

Wrapped  in  devotion  sweety 
May  sit  apart! 

Tea,  Lord !  — Tet  some  must  bear 

The  burden  of  the  day, 
Its  labor  and  its  beat, 
While  others  at  thy  feet 

Kay  muse  and  pray! 

Yea,  Lord  !  —  Yet  some  must  do 

Life's  daily  task-work  ;  some 
Who  fain  would  sing  must  toil 
Amid  earth*8  dust  and  moil, 
While  lips  are  dumb! 

Yea,  Lord!— > Yet  man  must  eami 
And  woman  bake,  the  bread ; 

And  some  must  watch  and  wake 

£arly.  for  others'  sake, 
Who  pray  instead  I 
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Yea,  Lord  !  —  Yet  even  Thou 

Hast  need  of  earthly  care. 
I  bring  the  bread  and  wine 
To  Thee,  a  guest  divine,  — 

Be  this  my  prayer ! 

JuUa  a  R.  Dorr, 


THE  TWO  HAMLETS. 


By  the  two  Hamlets  I  do  not  mean 
the  Hamlets  father  and  son,  as  to  whom 
I  have  said  quite  all  that  need  be  said 
by  me  in  'llie  Case  of  Hamlet  the 
Younser.^  The  two  Hamlets  that  will 
presently  engage  our  attention  are  two 
editions  of  the  great  tragedy  which  were 
published  respectively  in  the  years  1603 
and  1604,  and  in  regard  to  which  some 
notions  have  been  adopted  and  painfully 
advocated  which  seem  to  me  little  more 
than  fanciful  conjecture,  without  any 
foundation  in  fact  and  reason.  The  ex- 
amination of  such  a  subject  must  from 
its  nature  be  an  exercise  in  textual  crit- 
icism ;  and  those  who  have  riot  an  ap- 
petite for  such  entertainment  would  do 
well  to  act  upon  this  warning.  It  is  also 
proper  to  say  that  I  shall  necessarily  go 
overground  upon  which  I  have  appeared 
previously;''  but  to  those  who  would 
in  any  case  be  interested  in  my  sub- 
ject this,  I  believe,  will  not  be  objection- 
able. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  founded 
upon  a  story  told  by  Saxo  Grammat- 
icus  in  his  Historia  Danica.  Written 
about  1  lsu-90,  printed  in  1514,  retold 
in  Bclk'forest's  Histoires  Tragicjues  in 
1570,  it  found  its  way  to  England,  and 
was  there  made  the  groundwork  of  a 
play  l>efore  the  year  158'J.  These 
points  I  shall  assume  as  settled  (they 
are  undisputed),  without  troubling  my 
present  readers  with  regard  to  the  evi- 

1  The  GaUxy,  April.  1870. 
3  Introductory  Esaay  to  Hamlet.    Works  of 
SbAkespeare,  1862,  vol.  xi.  p.  6. 


dence  upon  which  they  rest.  Of  the 
English  play  performed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  no  copy  is  known  to  exist. 
Should  one  be  discovered,  it  would  read- 
ily sell  for  twenty  times  its  weight  in 
gold  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  buyers, 
among  which  would  be  the  British  Mu- 
seum. But  as  in  the  walls  and  aisles 
of  some  of  the  beautiful  old  English 
churches  there  are  found  the  scattered 
and  broken  remnants  of  ruder  prede- 
cessors, which  necessity,  or  choice,  or 
chance  CJiused  to  be  adopted  into  their 
structure,  so  in  the  first  known  Hamlet, 
which  bears  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare, there  are  fragmentary  remains 
of  this  ancient  and  vauislied  drama, 
which  furnished  our  great  dramatic  ar- 
chitect not  only  with  the  occa^iou,  but 
with  the  plan  and  even  with  some  of  the 
substance,  of  his  marvelous  work.  He 
indeed  was  hindered  from  such  adoption 
by  no  sense  of  intellectual  importance 
and  diunitv,  nor  bv  amh'tion  for  the  ele- 
vation  of  his  art,  as  to  which  he  showed 
himself  supremely  indifferent.  He  did 
not  disdain  or  hesitate  to  use  any  ma- 
terial within  his  reach,  if  he  could  make 
it  Ui^eful  aii<l  fit  it  into  the  work  that  he 
had  in  hand.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  remnants  of  the  old  play,  upon 
whose  outlines  and  foundation  and  with 
whoso  ruiiib  he  built,  have  been  j)re- 
served  to  us  bv  Ji 
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latter  andertodi  to  fnmith  ^  former 
sorreptitiously  with  Shakespeare's  ver^ 
sion  of  the  tragedy;  but  not  being  able 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  wliole,  he  attempU 
to  utvc  some  parts  of  ii  from  raem- 
oi  v,  und  in  other  passagos  which  ho 
could  not  recollect  at  all  he  used  the  (»1(1 
play,  which  had  been  made  worthless 
by  the  success  of  Shakeflpeare*s,  if  in- 
deed he  did  not  find  this  patching  done 
to  his  hand  iu  tlie  ^tuge  copy. 

This  view  of  tlie  lirst  exisiinn;  version 
of  Shake'speare's  Ilanilet  was  first  pre- 
sented nineteen  years  :iiro,  in  (In-  intro- 
ductory e.ssay  to  my  edition  of  the  tra<^- 
edy  before  referred  to  ;  but  although  it 
has  received  respectful,  and  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say  highly  favorable,  consider' 
atiou  from  my  fellow  editors  and  critics, 
it  lias,  to  my  surprise,  not  been  ado])ted 
without  question.^  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  hesitation  in  adopting'  it  is  the  result 
merely  of  my  previous  inability  to  treat 
the  subject  more  thorou<;hly  thau  it 
could  be  treated  in  the  introduction  to 
the  tragedy  in  an  edition  of  all  of  Shake* 
Speare's  works,  whicli,  iutended  ioT  the 
general  public  of  intelligent  readers,  was 
necessarily  coutiued  within  inoderate  lim- 
its.'* The  conclusion  seems  to  me,  t  v(  n 
after  these  uiiieteeu  years,  aud  after 
reading,  I  believe,  all  that  has  sinoe  been 
written  on  the  question,  so  clearly  un- 
avoidable as  not  to  admit  a  doubt 

Two  other  views  of  this  important 
subject  have  been  taken.  One  supposes 
the  copy  of  the  first  Hamlet  to  have 
been  obtained  merelv  by  means  of  a 
short-hand  reporter,  who  was  able  to 

1  l^c«pt|  I  :$huuKt  ptirliap  sav,  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Fkay,  the  skillful  and  laborious  developer,  If  not 

di?^>  ovi'n  r,  cf  ihe  rliytlim  and  rhyme  aijil  "vIlaMi*- 
endiiig  tc^t  of  <lraina(ic  atilliorstiip.  lie  has  abaii- 
doBcd  the  theory  of  the  p^ods  of  the  writing  of 
Hsmlet  which  he  [tu>eiittd  in  his  Shakespeare 
Manual,  aii<l  huf,  niomn  er,  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  me  in  rcfrard  to  tlie  making  up  of  tho 
fl»t  version  nf  the  play.  This  I  find  ity  his  vn!- 
uabTeand  inti  n-tinm  tables  publi!>he<l  isi  Dr  In- 
gli  ltv's  ( K  i  .^^i>H■al  Papers  on  Shake>f«'are.  It 
lia-  l>cen  {Miiiited  uut  in  Enf;land  that  I  iiavu  nl-o 
the  benelit  of  the  oupport  of  bis  conclusions  by 
AytM  and  syllaUa  test  la  my  ii«w  of  the  miswd 
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fbmbh  his  employer  with  only  a  nan- 
l^ed  and  imperfect  version  of  the  play,  a 
view  first  briefly,  and  without  reason  aa- 
signed,  set  forth  by  Mr.  Collier ;  the  oth- 
er, the  diflerenee  of  which  from  mitie  13 
much  the  more  important,  is  that  in  the 
ir»(i;}  Ilamlct  we  have  tlie  ira^cdy  as 
Shakespeare  first  wrote  it, and  that  in  the 
second  edition,  published  the  next  year, 
but  within  a  few  months,  we  have  it  re- 
cast, rewritten,  and  much  enlarged  by  the 
author.  This  vi<'w  has  a  <xreat  fascina* 
tion  for  th<>s(.'  who  cannot  Ix?  easy  with- 
out pulling  their  Shakesp«'are  to  pieces, 
to  see  how  he  goes.  For  they  think 
that  by  comparing  the  two  Hamlet.'i.  first 
and  second,  they  can  trace  the  growth 
of  his  nund  and  the  development  of  his 
thought;  although  they  might  as  well  un- 
dertake to  trace  the  development  o£  light> 
ning  from  a  thunder  cloud.  Wherefore 
this  tuition — it  is  the  nu  rest  notion  — 
has  beeii,  and  perhaps  may  yet  hereafter 
be,  earnestly  and  ingeniously  defended, 
either  simply  of  itself,  or  in  some  modi- 
fied form  or  other.  The  fact,  however, 
as  to  which  I  am  so  sure  is  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lir-t  Hamlet  rt'presents, 
in  a  inntilat«*d  fnrni  and  with  iiit- rpola- 
tious,  the  only  llainl*-t  that  Siiakr-peure 
ever  wrote,  aud  thai  about  the  year  ItiOU 
his  tragedy  existed  in  its  first  and  last, 
its  full  and  perfect  form. 

The-  first  edition  of  Hamlet  was  en- 
tered on  the  Stationers'  Register  in  Lon- 
don —  a  mode  of  securing  copyright  — 
in  I0it2,  aud  was  publi^heil  in  l<jo3  with 
this  title:  "The  Tragicall  Historic  of 
Hami.kt  Prince  of  JJcnmarie,  by  Wiil- 

authon«hip  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  s«t  forth 
seventeen  years  before. 

■-  I  may  aI>o  here  nnt  iiiapprfpriate^y  remark 
that  a  certain  iuconM.^tency  which  tiie  dl«tin- 
iniished  Gennan  eritie,  Professor  Leo  (Miakeepeare 

•lahrl'iuh,  vol.  i  ),  has  di  ti-cti>d  and  commented 
upon,  liftween  the  system  of  editing  advocated  in 
Shake»peare'«  Scholar  and  that  adopted  in  mr 

eilifion,  is  due  lo  the  same  rnn-id'M.itioii  I'f  •,i'«y 
puliiic,  —  to  reasons  partly  eummerciai.  1  g&ve 
my  rentiers,  to  a  certain  dcj^ree,  what  I  thought 
thtij  wanted.  M'ff  i!i;ui  fince  in  the  coiir-e  -'f  tny 
worli  1  retuarlied  llial  1  was  nut  editiug  bbako- 

peansaif  Iweradoiof  itforoqrMlf* 
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iam  ShakMpeare.  As  it  hath  beene  d!* 
Terae  times  acted  by  his  Higbnesae  serr- 
anta  in  the  Cittie  of  London :  and  also  in 

the  two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford, and  else-where/'  This  title  is  evi- 
dence of  the  puMio  favor  whiclj  the  trag- 
edy <|uickly  attained,  and  it  also  bears 
\x\H>u  tlu-  dite  of  its  composition  and 
pro«Juction.    Written  for  Shakespeare's 
company  in  London,  in  the  year  1603, 
and  probably  in  1602,  it  had  had  the 
honor  of  beii^  selected  for  performance 
at  the  two  great  aniTersities,  and  had 
made  its  way  elsewhere.    The  time  in 
which  it  had  risen  to  this  popularity  and 
dbtinction  wa.-^  short.    For  we  know  by 
it*  absotice  from  a        of  Shakespeare's 
trage<lies  puhli>hi'd  by  Francis  Meres 
in  lo98  that  he  had  not  then  written  his 
Hamlet ;  and  allowing  only  a  year  or 
two  for  its  success  in  London,  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
led  to  1599  or  1600  as  the  time  of  its 
composition  and  production.  Intornal 
evid<»nce,  with  the  «lefails  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trouble  the  readers  of 
this  article,  points  to  the  latter  year  as 
that  in  which  a  certain  scene  of  it  was 
written.   The  question  between  1599 
and  1600  is  on  any  account  a  trilling 
one ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  others 
which  remain  to  be  settled  in  regard 
to  it  dwindles  into  absolute  insignifi- 
cance. 

A  irlance  at  the  Hamlet  of  l(jt»3  dis- 
covers to  the  most  unobservant  reader, 
first,  that  it  is  only  about  half  as  long 
as  the  tragedy  now  known  as  Shake- 
speare's ;  next,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Shakespeare  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented  in  that  edition. 
Much  of  it,  indeed,  varies  little  from  the 
traffedy  .is  it  appears  in  later  editions  ; 
but  no  in«'onsideral)le  part  of  it  is  nf)t 
only  unlike  that  text  in  very  many  im- 
portant particulars,  but  is  such  a  jumble 
ol  confused,  heterogeneous  dullness  and 
nonsense  that  itcannot  be  accepted  as  the 
work  of  any  playwright  d  repute,  not 
to  say  of  Shakespeare.   Bforeorer,  in 
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addition  to  these  passages,  and  in  fttK. 
tion  to  the  others,  already  motioned, 
which  are  unquestionably  Shakespeare's, 
and  which  bear  the  impress  of  his  pow- 
ers  in  their  most  transcendent  develop- 
ment, there  are  some  which.  alt!i<Kigh 
coherent  and  clear,  cannot  be  accei>ted 
as  havini:  been  written  by  him  at  any 
period  of  his  career.  The  course  of  our 
inquiry  will  lead  us  to  the  ezaminar 
tion  of  examples  of  all  these  varieties  of 
text  in  this  ungular  and  supremely  in* 
teresting  version  of  the  most  peculiar, 
impressive,  and  thoughtful,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  the  works  of  the  world's 
greatest  poet  and  dramatist. 

It  is  first  remarkable  that  the  texta 
of  the  two  versions  (for  the  text  of  the 
second  edition,  that  of  1G04,  may  be 
])ro|)erly  assumed,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, as  being  the  same  with  that  of 
the  folio  of  1623  and  of  subsequent  edi- 
x'm^wA  are  in  the  earlier  scenes  identical, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  with  notable 
exceptions  in  two  or  three  pass.aEres.  Hut 
this  conformity  diminislies  as  tln^  I'l'^.v  ;»d- 
vances.  Tin;  long  lirst  act  comfortably 
completed,  confusion  begins  to  reign,— 
confusion  in  arrangement,  confusion  in 
thought,  confusion  in  language.  Thence- 
forward there  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  con- 
secntive  speeches  which  can  be  accepted 
even  as  badly  copied  or  badly  printed 
versions  of  Shakespeare's  work.  This  is 
admit t<-d  even  by  those  who  insist  that 
the  edition  of  KjO;]  represents,  although 
imperfectly,  the  tragedy  which  Shake- 
speare first  wrote,  and  which  he  after- 
WM^s  developed  into  the  version  repre- 
sented by  the  texts  of  the  edidon  of 
1604  and  the  folio  of  1623.  It  is  as- 
sumed by  these  critics  that  the  text  of 
the  edition  of  1G03  is  a  mutilated  ver- 
sion of  a  first  sketrli  of  an  aft«'rwards 
enlarged,  elal)orati-«l,  and  highly  lini^hed 
drama.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
not  here  necessary  to  show  that  the  text 
of  1608  is  so  grossly  mangled  and  cor- 
rupted in  the  main  that  it  cannot  be  ao- 
oepted  as  a  fiiir,  or  even  as  a  tolerable^ 
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representation  of  ant/  drnma.  That  is 
admitted  on  nil  Iiand!i.  The  question 
is  what  drama  it  /»K<rcpresent^,  —  the 
llainlct  that  wc  know,  or  an  earlier, 
shorter,  and  lens  admiruble  one  ?  It  miii- 
repreaents  the  former.  There  was  but 
one  Hamlet  written  by  Willuun  Shake- 
speare. 

The  title  of  the  second  edition,  that 
of  1  r»04,  which  contains  the  play  as  we 
know  it,  has  a  peculiarity  whith  ha-s 
done  much  to  luislead  those  crities  — 
many  of  them  justly  distinguished,  and 
haviog  at  their  head  the  Tenerable  and 
enthnsiastic  editor,  Charles  Knight  — 
who  have  adopted  and  ingeniously  advo- 
cated the  alluiing  theory  of  a  revision, 
an  enlar«:eiin-iit.  and  an  elaboration 
Shakesp<  art'  of  his  first  wiu  k.  Tli  it 
title,  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  play, 
is  the  same  as  the  title  of  the  edition  of 
1603;  but  to  this  there  is  made  the 
verj  important  addition  that  it  is  "new- 
ly imprinted  and  eulaiged  to  almost  as 
much  apiin  as  it  was,  according  to  the 
true  and  perfect  coppie."  That  the 
play  i.s  newly  iniprintetl  in  thi-  edition, 
and  enlargcil  to  almost  as  much  agaiu 
as  it  was  in  its  predecessor,  is  plun 
enough.  The  question  is  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  enlargement.  The  advocates 
of  the  devdopment  theory  assume  that 
this  cnlarffoment  was  the  result  of  a  re- 
writing hy  the  author.  But  for  this  as- 
sumption, nutwillistauding  all  tlie  ingen- 
ious and  painful  arguments  with  which 
it  has  been  supported,  there  is  in  my 
judgment  no  suffldent  ground.  And 
this  the  last  phrase  of  the  title  in  ques- 
tion seems  to  show  very  clearly.  The 
enlargement  was  due  to  the  printing  of 
the  play  according  to  the  iriU'  ami  per- 
fect copy.  '  There  was  very  gootl  rea- 
son that  this  announoement  should  be 
made.  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  spon- 
sors, if  not  the  editors,  of  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  Shakanpeare's  plays, 
the  folio  of  ltVJ;>,  tell  his  readers  that 
they  had  been  theretufoie  "  abu-ed  with 
divcra  stoluo  and  surrepiitioui*  copies, 


mumed  and  deformed  by'the  fraods  of 

injurious  impostors  ;  "  an<l  among  these 
stoleu  and  surreptitious  <-itpi<'s  none  wa-s 
so  maimed  and  deformed  as  the  Hamlet 
of  1G03.  Only  those  who  have  exam- 
ined this  edition  earefully  een  imagine 
the  horror  and  the  indignation  of  Shake- 
speare and  Ids  friends  and  fellow  the- 
atrical proprietors  at  the  publication 
of  that  book  as  his  trageily.  It  is  the 
most  monstrous  caricature  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  and  a  caricature  en- 
tirely devoid  of  humor ;  for  it  was  put 
forth  in  the  grim  sobriety  of  bookselling 
piracy.  The  publisher  meant  to  make 
money  out  of  the  reputation  of  Will- 
iam Shakespeare  and  his  great  tragefly. 
The  matter  was  very  serious.  l'>ut  it 
was  also  serious  in  another  .sen>e  to 
the  said  William  Shakespeiire  and  his 
theatrical  partners,  and  therefore  (not 
Tery  willingly,  we  may  be  sure,  but  of 
necessity,  —  they  had  no  remedy)  they 
consented  that  he  should  furnish  this 
same  publisher  with  the  real  play  ;  and 
he.  as  his  former  edition  was  evidently 
to  all  readers  false  an«l  imperfect,  an- 
nounced this  one  as  being  printed  ''ac- 
cording to  the  true  and  perfect  copy." 
The  enlargement  was  due  to  the  f^t 
that  it  was  true  and  perfect. 

If  (he  edition  of  1 603  had  represented 
an  earlv  form  of  the  tragedv  which 
Shakespeare  had,  after  some  years,  re- 
writteu  and  enlarged,  we  should  have 
sorely  found  in  the  enlarged  and 
lected  work  some  traces  of  his  improving 
hand.   There  would  in  that  case  have 
Ikjcu  new  .scenes,  a  suppression  of  parta 
of  the  earlier  version,  a  higher  develop- 
ment, or  at  least  a  suhtlcr  mo<litieaiion,  of 
character,  an  enrichment  of  the  dialogue  ; 
in  line,  a  recasting  aud  au  elaboraiiou  of 
the  work  first  produced.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  i^pears.   The  Hamlet  of 
1608,  cruelly  maimed  and  ridiculonalj 
perverted  as  it  is,  not  only  presents  tko 
Hamlet  of  1004  and  1023  complete  as 
to  design  in  all  essential  points,  but  con- 
taius  evidence  which,  considered  in  con- 
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iieotion  with  that  furnishe<l  by  those 
later  editions,  shows  that  it  w&a  the  re- 
mdt  of  a  surreptitious  and  yery  imper* 
fectl J  saocessfnl  attempt  to  obtain  the 
text  of  tlioee  very  editions. 

If  Shakespeare  revised,  rewrote,  and 
•nlMged  Hamlet^  and  thus  made  the 
version  which  is  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly represented  in  the  edition  of  1003 
into  that  which  is  (for  the  time)  well 
printed  in  the  editions  of  1004  and  1023, 
in  looking  for  the  evidence  of  the  work 
of  hi*  poUshing  and  perfecting  band  and 
of  his  matnrer  mind  we  should  without 
hesitation  turn  to  those  lofty,  strong- 
built  passages  of  the  tragedy  which  pre- 
pent  what  may  be  called  the  Ilaniletian 
world  philosophy.    Of  these  the  ;rraiid- 
est  and  the  subtlest,  the  most  important 
in  every  way,  are  Hamlet's  soliloquies. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  these  solilo- 
q;aies  are  found  in  the  first  trerdon,  1 603, 
in  a  form  which  shows  at  once  that  they 
then  existed  in  the  finished  complete* 
ness  in  which  we  now  know  them,  and 
that  they  were  obtained  by  underhand 
niean>^  by  some  blundering,  dull-bruined 
knave.    All  the  soliloquies  are  i^iven 
with  two  exceptions  ;  an<l  evidence  is 
left  both  of  the  existence  of  these  and 
of  the  reason  for  their  omission*  A 
somewhai  detailed  examination  of  Ham- 
let's first  soliloquy  (Act  L  Scene  2)  as 
it  appears  in  the  edition  of  1 G03,  an<I  a 
oomparison  of  it  with  that  of  the  edi- 
tions of  1004  and  1623,  shall  illustrate 
and  support  this  position.    But  I  sn^j- 
gest  that  the  reader  who  has  not  that 
soliloquy  well  in  mind  should  refer  to  it 
befwe  reading  the  following  lines,  whidi 
Hamlet  speaks,  according  to  the  first 
▼ersion.   I  shall  give  them  the  benefit 
of  a  relief  from  all  the  grotesqueness  of 
mere  antiquated  spdling. 


O  that  thb  too  much  griev'd  snd  »alli«d 

Would  melt  to  ncithin{,',  or  that  the  univernal 
Globe  of  heaven  would  turn  all  to  a  chaos  1 
0  God,  within  two  montliB;  no,  not  two;  msrrM 
Mii!<>  mirle:  O  let  me  not  think  of  it. 
M/  iatber's  brother :  but  no  more  like 
fOhar  thsa  I  to  Hsfcoks. 


Within  two  montha,  ere  yet  the  salt  of  mott 
Unrighteous  tmn  had  left  their  ilaahlng 

III  tier  f;a!I<<!  eyes,  she  marriivl :  O  (lod,  ft] 
Devoid  of  reason  would  not  have  made 
Sodi  speed:  Fkidl^,  thjr  name  ii  woman. 
Why,  ahe  would  hang  on  hiin.  !i«  if  increase 
Of  appetite  had  grown  by  wliat  it  looked  on. 
O  wickedf  wldced  epeod,  to  make  such 
Dexterity  to  inccf>tuous  nheetSJ 
Ere  vet  the  shoes  were  old 
The  whieh  ttbo  followed  mj  dead  fithsr's  eomt^ 
Like  Niol>e,  all  tean;;  niarried|  weUititiiot 
Nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
But  break,  my  hesit;  §»  I  moet  hold  my  ton^e.'* 

This  speech  is  in  twenty-one  lines ;  that 
of  the  editions  of  1604  and  1623|  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  his  Shakespeare, 

has  thirty-one,  and  so  is  longer  by  OHO 
lialf ;  but  the  diftereDce  in  the  length 
of  the  two  speeches  is  the  least  remarka- 
ble nnlikeness  between  them  :  and  thoir 
unlikeness  is  not  so  remarkable,  I  may 
say  so  surprising,  as  their  resemblance, 
which,  indeed,  is  of  an  amazing  and  ri* 
diculous  sort  Criticism  must  give  rea* 
sons ;  but  in  this  case  may  not  ^e  critic 
and  his  readers  enjoy  for  a  mutual  mo* 
ment  the  flash  of  intuitive  conviction 
that  —  inapprehensive,  or  quickly  all- 
apprehensive,  of  details  —  decides  at 
once  that  this  speech  is  not  one  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  at  any  time,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  soliloquy 
as  we  know  it.  The  1603  soliloquy  is 
a  travesty  of  the  real  one.  It  is  like  the 
resembUmce  of  himself  that  a  solemn 
prig  sees  in  a  spoon,  dwarfed,  distorted, 
and  all  the  gravity  of  the  original  made 
monstrotis.  Remark  the  first  three  lines, 
endinii  "  turn  all  to  a  chaos."  That 
Shakespoare  wrote  them,  with  their 
"  grieved  flesh,"  is  a  question  not  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  not  even  a  question. 
And  yet  there  is  in  them,  from  "  O  "  to 
**  chaos,"  a  constant  tu|^8tion  of  the 
real  si*lilo<{uy  ;  and  we  feel  that  the 
wish  that  Hamlet  is  made  to  express 
a^  to  "  the  universal  globe  of  heaven," 
that  it  *'  would  turn  all  to  a  chaos,"  is 
the  r»  >ult  of  the  feeble-minded  writer's 
inability  to  receive  a  stronger  imprefe 
lion  than  he  thus  reveals  of  the 
sharp  utterances  of  Hamlet's 
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the  last  half  of  the  liri>t  nine  lines  of  the 
coiu])lcte  soliloquy.  Aft€r  this  the 
speech  goes,  in  the  words  of  him  who 
makes  this  aboitiTe  attempt  to  report  it, 
**aU  to  a  chaos.**  To  apprehend  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  the  corruption 
aTnl  confusion  which  has  taken  jtlaco, 
\vc  niu>t  criiiipare  tlic  rwo  |ntiii>  of  thu 
soliloquy  in  detail.  I  have  luuud  it  im- 
possible to  do  SO  with  snch  partienlari^ 
and  deliberation  as  would  enable  the 

leoi. 

1.  O,  that  thio  t(Kj-ti>r>  Milid  t1<>^h  WOOldllMh, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  ad«w! 

Or  that  the  ererlastin^  had  not  fixed 

Hi-^  (  a!n>n  'gainst  j'i'If->Iaiiulit«  r'.  O  God  I  God! 

2.  Uuw  wcarjr,  stale,  fiat,  and  unprotitable 
Soem  to  me  alt  Um  bms  of  this  worid  I 

Fie  on 't !  <  >  tii  '  't     an  unwtoikd  jjanK-n 
Ttiat  grows  to  tsvaii :  UuugH  rank  auid  gross  iu 
nature 

p,,^M->  it  niprcly.   That  it  shouM  romr  to  thi** ! 
8.  But  two  niontb«  dead !  nay,  nut  m>  mucli,  not 
two! 

4.  So  cxcillfnt  a  kinp.  that  was  to  this 
Hypfrion  to  a  satyr:  to  loving  to  my  inuther 
Tiiiit  he  might  not  beteein  the  windl  of  heaven 
Visit  her  fa<i>  too  roughljr.  Beavia and  earth ! 

5.  Most  I  reiueml>er  ? 

6.  Whj,  !<he  would  iHUig  on  bini 
At  if  increaBe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fe<l  on ; 

7.  and  yet  witbio  a  month — 
Let  ma  not  think  on 't. 

8.  —  Fndlly,  thy  nam*  ii  woman. 
▲  Uttk  month, 

9.  or  ere  thoM  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  followed  mr  poor  fither'i 

bodj 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears,  wbjr,  she,  eveu  she  — 

10.  O  God!  abeast  that  wnts  dfaooorw  of  reason 
Would  ham  monmad  longer  — 

11.  tturied  with  mine  uncle, 
13.  Mj  tether's  hrotiier,  bnt  no  mora  liko  my 

fathi  r 
Than  1  to  Ht-rcules: 

13.  witldnamontlit 

Ere  yet  the  xalt  of  mo«t  unritrhteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  iu  her  galled  eyes, 
She  mail  led. 

14.  0,  most  w  ickrrl  iiftced,  to  post 
Witli  suth  ilfxterity  to  incestuous  .sheets! 

15.  It     nut  nur  it  eaunot  come  to  good: 

But  )>mik,  my  heart}  for  I  must  hold  nqr 

luiiguo. 

The  first  in  order  of  tiicse  texts,  that 
of  1G04,  gives  the  soliloquy  as  it  is 
known  to  the  general  reader  of  Shake- 
speare. The  breaks  in  the  lines,  as,  for 
example, 
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general  reader  to  see  all  their  Hkeness 
and  their  unlikeness,  and  the  causae  of 
both,  except  by  printing  them  side  by 
side,  and  by  nnmbering  the  various  pas- 
sages in  the  two  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  transpositions  of  the  reporter  (who 
here  and  elsewhere  manifestly  worked 
from  ineiiiory,  ai<l<'<i  by  notes  hastily 
made  at  the  theatre)  may  be  traced  with 
ease,  and  liis  oonfused  memory  of  the' 
whole  speech  be  made  apparent. 

IfiOSL 

1    L  O  that  this  too  modi  gii6T*d  and  tallied 

tleah 

Would  melt  to  nothing,  or  tliae  tlie  nni- 

versal 

Globe  of  heaven  would  turn  all  to  a  chaos ) 
S  ii.  [awnfiiv.] 

I  ill.  O  God !  withfai  two  mootlM,  no,  not  two, 

4  ir.  [wanting.] 

11  T.  Kaiiied 

Mine  uncle  1 
5J  vi.  O  let  nie  not  think  of  it, 

IS  vii.    My  father's  brotlier,  bnt  no  more  like 

My  father  than  i  to  Hercules. 
IS  Tiii.  Within  two  months,  an  jet  the  salt  el 
most 

Unrighteous  tears  had  left  the  flushing 
In  her  gallsd  eyes,  aim  married 
10  ix.  OGod,aheast 
Davoid  of  reason  would  not  have  made 
Such  speed. 

8  X.  FralltT,  thy  name  is  woman. 
•  ai.  Why,  she  wimid  hang  on  him,  a»  if  In- 

Of  appetite  had  grown  hj  what  it  lookod 
on. 

14  xii.   0,  uirked,  wicked  speed,  to  makaOTOk 
Dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 

9  xiiL  Ere  ret  the  shoes  wne  old 

The  which  she  fsiloirad  my  dead  fiber's 

corse, 

Uka Mkiba,  all  taua:  married. 
Uxiv.  Well,  *t  is  not 

Nor  it  cannot  come  to  good- 
Bat  hf«sk,a^hisit{  lor  I  mint  hold  oaj 
toogns. 


"Must  I  remember? 

Why,  she  would  haag  on  him,*' 

do  not  oocor  in  the  original,  bnt  an»»  lor 
the  oonvenienoe  of  •  divisioa  into  aeo- 
tkms»  or  rather  into  fragments,  to  ex- 
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bibit  tlie  mMwer  in  wldeh  the  speech  is 
broken  op  in  the  rersion  of  1608,  which 

is  in  the  opposite  column.  The  frag- 
ments ID  the  text  of  1 604  arennmbered 
with  Arabic  numerals,  those  in  the  text 
of  1 60,3  with  small  Homan  numerals. 
r>e>i<le  tlu'se.  however,  are  j)laced  the 
Arubic  liumcrals  of  the  corresponding 
pMsngee  in  the  Tersion  of  1604. 

On  comparing  the  two  texts  hy  the 
aid  of  this  errangement,  we  And  that 
the  text  of  1603  corresponds  to  that 
of  ir>04  exactly  in  its  first  words,  and 
Ijenerally  in  thought  in  its  first  phra':o. 
and  that  the  last  lines  of  the  two  texts, 
altiioiigh  not  at  ail  striking  in  thought 
or  In  form,  are  identical.    Between  the 
extremities,  however,  there  is  the  con- 
fotton  of  an  inteUectoal  earthqnske ; 
and  yet,  as  after  an  earthquake,  we  see 
that,  although  some  parts  of  what  has 
gone  to  ruin  Iiave  bera  lost  in  the  catas- 
trophe, we  have  around  us  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  whole.    The  chaotic 
verse  and  a  half  —  chaotic  lx)th  in  rhythm 
and  iu  sense,  as  well  as  in  phrase  — 
about  the  universal  globe  of  heaven 
turning  to  chaos  represents  the  vague, 
confused  impression  wliich  the  writer  or 
thiering  reporter  received  of  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  soliloquy, 
which  express  apostrophically  Hamlet's 
feeling  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint. 
Then    wt-    find  the    exelaniatiun  *'() 
God!"  dis-|iiaced,  and  connrrtcd  with 
the  expression  of    his   resentment  at 
the  speed  of  his  mother's  new  nuptials, 
in  the  third  section.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion or  fragoient  is  wantiog  in  the  text 
of  1 G03 ;  and  it  is  so,  we  may  be  sure, 
merely  because  it  was  not  remembered. 
Indefxl,  it  is  surprising  that  a  man  un- 
dertaking to  get  the  text  in  such  a  way 
did  not  forget  more  of  a  soliloquy  so 
di8Connecte<l  and  so  exclamatory.  Con- 
tmuing  our  comparison,  we  find  tliat  sec- 
tion eleven  of  1604  becomes  section 
three  of  160S ;  that  the  fifth  and  seventh 
of  the  former  are  represented  by  the 
sixth  of  the  latter ;  thisl  Hamlet's  com- 
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parison  of  his  undo  with  his  father,  and 
of  himself  with  Hercules,  is  shifted  from 

near  the  end  of  the  soliloquy  to  the  ndd- 
die,  the  twelfth  paragraph  in  the  com- 
plete speet  li  being  his  seventh  in  the  in- 
complete ;  that  the  comparison  of  Ham- 
let's mother  to  Niobe  drops  down  from 
being  ninth  iu  order  to  the  thirteenth 
place ;  and  that  the  passage  about  the 
beast  that  would  have  mourned  longer 
not  only  changes  plaee,  but  is  despoiled 
of  ito  diaraeteristic  phraseology,  — **  that 
wants  discourse  of  reason"  becoming 
"devoid  of  reason;"  the  reporter,  we 
may  he  sure,  not  l>eing  able  to  ajiprehend 
the  liner  thought  of  the  former  phrane, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
phrase  is  not  Shakespeare's,  but  one 
whidi  had  been  used  before.  Other  con- 
fusion I  leave  to  detection  by  the  reader's 
own  observation  :  it  is  manifest  enough. 
But  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  whole 
of  the  perfect  soliloquy  is  confused  in  the 
text  of  1  00^5,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
all  the  thou<jhts.  with  most  of  the  Ian- 
guage,  and  fragments  and  suggestions 
of  all  the  language,  of  the  speech  in  its 
perfection.  To  suppose  that  the  text  of 
1608  represents  what  was  developed  into 
the  text  el  1604  is  quite  preposterous. 
Remark  also  that  the  passage  about  the 
"  wicked  speed "  of  Hamlet's  mother, 
althonrrl,  it  is  out  of  place  (it  being 
hlunilrriiiLrly  i»ut  before  the  conipari>(jn 
to  Niohe).  yet  contains  in  perfection  the 
very  IShakespearejin  phrase,  "dexterity 
to  incestuous  sheets,"  in  which,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  his  most  ma> 
tared  manner,  he  strains  the  sense  of 
the  word  dexterity  "  to  the  extreme  of 
its  capacity  of  endurance,  —  "  to  pott 
with  such  dexterity  ;  "  and  that  the  re- 
porter, unable  quite  to  apprehend  tlii-^ 
connection  of  thoughts  apparently  re- 
mote, preserved  the  striking  part  of  the 
phrase,  but  changed  post  to  make.  And 
now  observe  again  tliat,  after  all  this 
confudkm  and  mutilation,  the  last  two . 
lines,  although,  as  I  before  remarked, 
they  contain  no  impressive  thought,  or 
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word,  tre  identical  in  the  two  yenions. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  they  are  a  cue  ; 
th<>y  are  the  st^n  for  the  ejif ranee  of 
Horatio.  M;ircellus,  aii<l  iiernanl<».  and 
those  hast  words  ot  llamlft's  speech 
were  written  oat  on  the  parts  of  the 
actors  who  played  those  three  person- 
ages. They  wore  therefore  eadly  ao- 
cessible,  while  the  body  of  tin  -[>eech, 
being  only  in  Buibadge's  hands  (he 
played  Ilaiulet)  or  in  the  prompter's 
book,  wa-i  not  easily  acces>iblc  to  a  per- 
son who  wuuid  make  a  surreptitious 
copy  for  piratical  pnblicadoo. 

Two  points  are  now  to  be  remarlced 
npon:  First,  that  the  confusion  and 
mutilation  of  this  soliloquy  is  character- 
istic of  the  confusion  and  mutilation 
thi-ouu'hout  the  play  ;  in  which  displace- 
ment and  proper  arrangement,  ruin  and 
perfect  preservation,  compel  attention 
aide  by  side.  Second,  that  thronghont 
the  play  the  cues  which  would  be  written 
out  on  the  part.s  of  minor  actors  are 
identical  in  both  the  texts.  There  could 
hardly  be  b»  tier  circumstantial  evidence 
of  the  identity  ui  the  orijrinals  of  the 
two  texts,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
text  of  1 G03  was  obtained.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  also  that  rhyndng  couplets 
and  tags  at  the  ends  of  scenes  are  gen- 
erally identical  in  both  versions. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  very 
"  jiliilnsr.phiral  "  passage  of  the  trag«-dy, 
and  one  >tniiii,'ly  characteristic  of  the 
perfected  and  lompleted  Hamlet, —  the 
great  solilocpiy  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
third  act.  Thb  appears  in  the  first, 
1603,  edition  of  the  play  in  another 
place,  distorted,  mutilated,  and  patched, 
and  in  the  following  amasing  fashion :  ^ 

"To  be  or  not  t"  ho.    Ay<\  thcn>  S  the  point, 

To  die,  tu  nictip;  is  lliat  all  '<  aye,  all: 

No,  to  Bleep,  to  dream :  eye,  many,  there  it  goss ; 

For  in  thnf  dr»ani  <»f  dia'li,  wIumi  wc  aM-alte, 
And  Imrnt;  Krfon-  an  e\ i  i  la-tsn^^  .Indite 

*  For  the  full  enjoyment  of  thi-*  a-toundiii;; 
itvn*\y  I  again  euf>|^t  that  tlic  r>  nder  who  has 
not  tlu'  soliloquy  well  io  mind siloilid  relreehllii 
memory  by  rvatling  il. 

*  I  will,  however,  direct  attention  to  the  mlnp- 
pMheniion  of  bownu,  in  *'  tlie  nndieoeTored  eoaa> 


From  whence  no  pai^rnj^r  ever  return'd. 
The  onditoovered  coantrj'  at  wbo8«  sight 
Hm  bnppf  mile,  and  tlie  noconed  damn*d. 
Rut  for  this,  the  joyful  hopo  of  this. 
Who 'd  bear  the  rconu  and  flatter^'  of  the  world, 
Scorned  bjrtlio  riglit  ridi,  Um  rich  cnn*d  of  tbs 
fMMir  ? 

The  widow  being  oppressed,  the  orphan  wrong'd, 
The  tnste  of  banger,  or  a  tyrant's  reifcn. 
And  thoui^and  more  ralamities  bi"si>1<  «, 
To  (jrunt  and  sweat  under  this  w«-ary  life, 
Wiifii  that  lie  may  his  full  nuiftu-  make 
With  a  ba.«e  bodkiu  ?   Who  wi>uld  thu*  eodiiTO 
But  for  a  bof»e  of  »omething  after  death. 
Which  poudes  tlio  brain,  and  doth  coofDund  the 
»cn»e. 

Which  make:*  us  rather  bear  thooe  evils  we  boTe 
Than  fly  t.»  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Aye  tliat.  O  this  conacieooe  nmkoe  oowsrds  of 
ni  nil. 

Iisdy  in  til  J  oirisen,  ho  nil  ny  dns  innwmbwnd." 

There  are  some  things  that  are  past 

caricature,  because  they  thonselTea 
reach  the  limit  of  the  ridiculous  :  as,  for 
exaini)le,  Mr.  H:lrnunl'^  calling  his  tiirht- 
ropc  woman  (^iieen  of  the  Lolly  \Vire. 
The  absurdity  of  incongruity  can  no 
further  go.  And  so  this  misrepresenta- 
Uon  of  Hamlet*8  solemn  self  •commnning 
unites  resemblance  and  distortion  with 
an  efTi'ct  which  surpasses  that  of  inten- 
tional burlesque.  The  worthy  reader 
of  Shakespeare  iiei  ds  no  help  to  the 
perception  of  its  preposterousness,  and 
I  shall  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
dissection  of  the  monstrosity  hinweli* 
Bnt  it  shonld  he  remarked  that  the  con- 
fnsion  and  the  mutilation  are  of  the 
pame  sort  as  those  in  the  ])reviou5ly 
cited  soliloijuy,  and  that  every  thi<u:L:ht 
and  almost  every  phrase  of  the  p*  rieet 
speech  have  their  represcntativet>  in  the 
version  of  1608,  which  it  would  yet  be 
beyond  even  Shakespeare's  mastery  of 
thought  and  language  to  **  develop  ** 
into  the  **  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  solilocjuy 
as  we  know  it.  Observe  that  tlie  last 
words  of  the  speech,  also,  are  identical  in 
both  versions.  These  words  were  Ophe- 
lia's cue  to  speak,  and  were  written  on 

try  from  whose  bourne  no  traviUer  returns,** 
which  wni  nndetvtood  aa  bornt ;  and  hence  the  an- 

tnni-liin;:  jia^sage  about  beinj^  Iw-rsie  !H.-fnre  aa 
ererlusuug  judge,  from  whence  no  paa^eiiger  ew«r 
vetnnMd. 
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the  part  of  the  young  actor  who  played 
Polonius's  daoghter.  Actors  often  ask 
and  gi^e  each  other  their  caes. 

Confusion  of  thU  sort  pervades  the 
1603  Hamlet  to  8ach  a  degree  that  it 
ne*»d  not  hi  furflier  remarked  upon  with 
particularity.  It  is  the  characteristic 
trait  of  that  v(  rsion.  One  passage  may 
well  be  cited  a.s  showing  that  brevity 
may  be  not  only  the  soul  of  wit,  but  of 
derangement  and  ahsnrdity.  It  is  again 
h  Hamlet's  part,  at  the  end  of  his  rem- 
iniscence of  the  old  play,  Act  II.  Scene 
2.   The  lines, 

**RikM  and  iinpastrd  witli  tlie  pan  liln;,'  stret'tt| 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  ami  damned  ligUt 
To  dwir  loid*t  nrartlier.  RoMt«d  In  wrath  and 

fire, 

And  tbus  o'cr-«ued  with  coagulate  gore. 
With  eroi  like  carbanrtet,  the  hellub  I'yrrhus 
Old  ^raodfeira  Prism  seeks," 

are  thus  represented  in  the  first  vision: 

**Ik»k'd  and  impan-hH  in  calaffulnti-  i^<>ro 
Kiitcd  in  eartli  and  lire,  old  gruudsirv  I'riaiu 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the 

former  passage  is  represented  in  this 
ridiculoas  misrepresentation  of  it  Here 
agun  the  cue,  "  old  j;ran<lsire  Priam 
seeks,"  is  id«iitical  in  both  versions; 
this  rcmaikalilc  .similarity  between 
which  need  not  be  further  particularly 
remarked  upon. 

Hamlet's  great «  To  be  or  not  to  be  *' 
soliloqay  is  also  misplaced  in  the  1608 
Ternon.  In  the  1604»  w  perfect,  ver- 
iion  it  is  the  prince's  self-communing 
jnst  before  he  meets  Opindiu,  as  she  is 
thrown  in  his  way  bv  her  father,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  ai  raii^i  iiient  made  be- 
tween him  and  the  Iving  :  — 

*'  King.    How  xnay  we  try  it  further? 

FU.  Ton  know  he  MmetimM  walks  Cnr  houm 

topt-thrr 
Here  in  the  lobby. 
<|mm.  So  he  does  lodMd. 

p9l.   At  oachatiowIUllootsiD/daafl^itsr  to 

him." 

This  passable,  which  is  in  l)oth  versions, 
refers  to  a  future  uncertain  time,  one  of 
the  sometimes  when  liumlet  walks  the 
lotlby ;  and  in  the  version  of  1604  and 
1628  the  airangement  is  carried  into  el- 


feet  hi  the  next  act  and  at  a  time  which 
may  be  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  or 
longer,  as  it  would  naturally  be.  But 

in  the  edition  of  1603  the' poor  girl  is 
let  loose  upon  her  lover  immediately. 
That  this  is  wrong,  there  is  tirst  the  evi- 
dence ot  unfitness  and  the  sense  of  rude- 
ness of  contrivance,  wliich,  however,  will 
be  admitted  only  l)y  those  who  can  feel 
it.  Next  there  is  the  disagreement  with 
the  forward  looking  and  nnoerttun  time 
of  Polonins's  proposal.  Finally,  there 
is  Ophelia's  greeting  to  Hamlet  on  this 
occasion  in  the  1604  version:  'MTow 
does  your  honor  for  this  '  "  ''"//  /  " 
—  which  correspfinds  to  lli''  iii<ii<  ation 
in  both  versions  at  the  arraiii^eiiient  for 
the  interview.  The  reas(»ii  of  tiiis  mis- 
placement is  nut  far  to  seek.  In  both 
versions  a  book  happens  to  furnish  the 
incident  of  the  scene  which  gives  it  what 
may  be  called  its  memorable  local  feat- 
ure. Just  after  the  future  meeting  be- 
tween Hamlet  and  Ophelia  is  arranged 
the  prince  enters,  in  both  versions,  read- 
ing a  book ;  and  in  the  version  of  1  r)04 
Polonius  i,'ives  Ojdielia  a  book  to  color 
her  1)(  havior  just  before  the  "To  be" 
soliloquy.  Now  there  was  a  Hamlet  in 
one  scene  and  a  Hamlet  in  the  other, 
and  a  book  in  both,  and  therefore  this 
Fluellen  of  pirates  transferred  Ophelia 
and  her  book  to  the  scene  of  Hamlet's 
book,  and  with  thetn  liis  great  soliloquy. 
Moreover,  he  was  thus  led  to  confuse 
and  mix  together  the  two  scenes  in  ((ues- 
tion.  For  in  hi«  version,  1  (»(».?.  we  find 
a  brief  and  nmtilated  representation  of 
the  fine  scene  between  Hamlet  and  IV 
lonius  (Act  II.  Scene  2),  in  which  the 
prince  pretends  to  take  the  old  courtier 
for  a  fishmonger ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
perfect  version,  Polonius  asks,  "  What 
do  you  read,  my  lord  ?  "  to  receive  the  an- 
swer "  Wonls,  words,"  when,  a<"conHng 
to  this  ver>ion,  Ilandet  is  not  rea'iiiii;  at 
all,  but  is  just  at  the  end  of  lii>  l<»ng 
furious  "Go  to  a  nunnery"  interview 
with  Ophelia.  Nevertheless,  the  one 
scene  of  the  1603  version  and  the  two 
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of  that  of  1604  are  full  of  unmistakft- 

ble  marks  of  identity  and  intermingling. 

How  this  furtive  person  could  remem- 
\m'T  aii«l  y<  t  misplace  what  he  remom- 
bend  ill  this  manner  is  f(»rcil)ly  illus- 
trated hy  the  fate  of  a  remark ahle  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  Ghost's  speeches  iu 
the  first  act  (Scene  5)  :  — 

**0  Runlet,' what  a  fsllloK  off  wu  there! 

Frnm  itif,  wh<)!*o  Idvc  wa-^  of  tlint  (!i;_Miifv 
That  it  went  hand  iu  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  tx»  her  in  nuurriage." 

This  pasuge,  which  has  upon  it  the 
atamp  of  Shakespeare's  finest  coinage, 

is  transferred  to  the  speech,  toward  the 
end  of  the  play,  in  which  (Act  III.  Scone 
A)  llainl<-t  rriir(»achc8  his  motlu  r  by  a 
couiparibun  ol  her  present  husband  with 
her  former;  wliere  the  reporter's  oon- 
losed  recoUection  and  lus  miserable  at* 
tempt  to  patch  np  and  eke  out  his  mem- 
ories with  his  own  languajrc  make  tliis 
passage  1,'K'am  like  cloth  of  gold  on  rai- 
ment ot  rugs  and  jKitclu-s.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  the  pus&;ige  in  the  play, 
that  be  may  read  what  follows  with  tlie 
genuine  thing  iu  his  memory :  — 

**Whj',thteIiiMui.  See  hen,  behold  thleT^ctnra. 

It  is  the-  iM>rtrui(nre  of  your  dii-easod  hu^baud. 
See  b«n: «  face  to  outface  man's  bioiMlf, 
An  tyt  at  which  hia  foea  did  tremhle  at, 
A  friiiit  wlu  n-iii  all  virtm  •»  art'  >>ol  down 
For  to  adoru  a  king  and  gild  hia  crown. 

Whoa€  htart  wtni  hand  in  hand  vttn  with  CAal 

Ut  made  to  jfou  in  marriage  ;  and  be  'a  dead. 
llurder*d,  —  damnably  muidar'dl  Thia  wai 

your  Im-liand. 
Look  you  now,  here  i.H  yourhoaband; 
With  a  face  like  Vulcan. 
A  look  til  for  a  inunlr  r  and  a  rape; 
A  dull,  dtad  hanging  luok,  and  a  hell-bred  eye 
To  aflr^  children  and  sniase  the  worid.*' 

I  need  not  quote  more.  The  world,  I 
am  sure,  is  sufficiently  amazed  at  this 

barefaced  attempt  to  pass  suoh  stuff  off 

as  of  Shakespeare's  making,  at  any  time 
of  his  life  or  in  any  state  of  imperlec- 
tion. 

Other  evidence  of  a  like  sort  that 
the  first,  1603,  Tersion  is  the  fruit  of  a 
piratical  enterprise,  made  when  the  sec- 
ond anil  complete,  1 C04.  version  existed, 
appears  in  allusions  iu  the  former  to  in- 


cidents mention  of  which  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  latter.  Thus,  in  the  first 
version,  in  the  first  scene,  just  as  the 

Clh(jst  disappears  :  — 

"  Stay  and  spcali.   Stop  it,  Marcellos. 

"T  is  here. 

'Tie hen.  [Emi  OktmU 

'T  i«  gone.   O  we  do  it  wrong,  being  ao  majea. 
tical,  to  offer  it  the  shew  of  violence." 

But  here  no  violence  has  been  oflered 
to  the  Ghost.  There  is  no  reason  for 
this  repentant  exclamation.   We  find 

the  reason  of  it,  however,  in  the  version 
of  1C04,  where,  after  *'  Stop  it,  Marcel- 
Ins,"  these  two  brief  speeches  come  be- 
fore "  'T  is  here." 

"  Mar.   Shall  1  strike  it  with  inj  partiiao? 
Bar.  Do,  if  it  wm  not  ataad.'* 

Plainly,  the  ianatt  yersion  b  a  mere  ink- 
perfect  representation  of  the  same  text 
which  furnished  the  latter. 

The  same  sort  of  evidence  appears 
not  oidy  in  this  part  of  the  play,  where 
the  two  versions  are  so  alike  as  to  be 
almost  i«lentical,  but  in  the  very  last,  in 
which  the  confusion  and  the  uiutilatlon 
are  flagrant.  The  point  here  is  veiy 
noteworthy  and  of  peculiar  significance. 
In  thb  scene  (Act  V.  Scene  2),  the 
king  says  in  the  perfect  play :  — 

*'Thakin»(  xball  drink  t<>  lIaniU-t'>  l>.tt<'r  hffth  [ 
And  in  the  cup  an  uniou  shall  be  throw 
Richer  than  diat  wUck  foor  ancceeaiTo  klngi 
In  Daaauok**  cromi  ha^o  wwn.'* 

T"'pon  the  word  union  the  editors  of  the 
Clan-ndon  Press  edition  of  this  tragedy 
remark  :  — 

"So  the  folios.  The  (|uartn  of  1604 
has  '  uuice,'  which  the  later  editions  oor^ 
mpted  into  <  onyx '  variously  spelt.  Flo- 
rio  (Italian  Diet)  gives,  *  Union,  ...  a 
great  faire  Orient  pearl.'  This  note  is 
not  quite  so  complete  in  its  correctness 
as  the  editors  of  tlie  Clarendon  etliiions 
of  the  plays  and  of  the  Cambridge 
Sliakesi»earc  are  wont  to  be.  I  remark 
here,  however,  no  inaccuracy  on  their 
part,  and  even  an  incompleteness  which 
is  of  the  lightest  and  most  trivial  sort 
My  purpose  is  quite  of  another  bear- 
ing.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  tmses 
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becomes  onyv  befwe  tbe  later  editions. 
In  the  subsequent  speech  of  Hamlet  in 
this  Terr  scene,  when  be  forces  tbe  kiog 

to  drink  the  poison,  — 

Drink  oil  Uiifl  potioo.   la  thy  onioa  ber«  ? 
Follow  my  mother**'— 

tht]  quarto  of  1604  (perfect  text)  has 
neither  vnuM  nor  wuctf  bnt  otnxt* 
Now  smscf  (manifestly,  and  also  from 
eridenoe  soon  to  be  set  forth)  is  merely 
a  misreading  of  tin  ion.  Bat  it  would 
be  pronounoed  with  the  first  syllable 
like  M«,  fiin,  and  with  the  c  hard,  — 
vn  il:^  Hence  l>y  a  misprint  of  (lie  ear 
(the  cum[)Ositor  >ettin^  np  the  sound  he 
had  in  mind,  and  not  the  letters  before 
liis  eye),  untee  (un-ik)  became  a  few 
lines  below  onyx  ;  and  the  latter,  a  word 
that  needed  no  deflnition,  was  |>resenred 
by  the  later  ecKtions,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  folio  of  1623,  with  its  au- 
thentic text  printed  from  a  stage  copy, 
\vh<  re  we  find,  in  place  of  vnice  and 
ouijj-,  union.  Now,  however,  is  to  l>e 
coii'iiden-d  the  \  erv  siornilioant  fact  that 
iu  the  mutilated  version  of  1G03,  al- 
AtMfih  the  kittf/'s  speech  about  drinking 
to  Mmdet  and  tktomng  a  peofi  into  the 
tMp  iOf  with  othon  hero,  entirefy  omittedt 
MconleCe  tpteeh  when  he  tidministert  the 
poioon  refers  to  the  iinffs  promisp,  and 
spells  union  "  corrertly^  Just  as  it  is 
spel/f-d  in  the  antheutic  folio.  The  pa>»- 
siige  is  as  follows  iu  the  1G03  version, 
which  bej,nns  by  dragging  down  "  Then 
venom  to  thy  work  "  a  speech  or  two» 
and  mntilatiug  it :  — 

tothjToiirai.  Die,  dsiiui*d  Tinain. 
Coom!  drink!  H«ra Um  lAy  mimii;  hers.*' 

The  pronoun  in  **fAy  union*'  shows 
Hamlet's  reference  to  the  king's  prom- 
ise ;  and  the  correct  form  of  the  word, 
exactly  that  of  the  folio,  unites  with 
this  reference  to  show  that  the  text  of 
the  folio  and  that  of  tlie  mutilated  tpiar- 
to  had  au  identical  origin.  Better  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  than  is  fnmished  by 

^  Se«  Memonuidums  of  En(;lish  ProuunciaUon 
|0  the  EUiabethsa  Ei»,  in  Appendix  to  my  •ditfam 
of  ^lakeopwri,  roL  xiL 


this  passage,  it  seems  to  me,  could  not 
be  looked  for. 

There  is  more  evidence  of  the  same 
class  as  that  just  brought  forward,  but 
of  converse  character,  to  show  that  the 
version  of  1603  aud  that  ol  1004  repre- 
sent the  same  manuscript.  Of  this  I 
shall  mention  but  two  of  several  in- 
stances. In  the  first  line  of  Hamlet's 
first  soliloquy  there  is  not  only  mutilap 
tiou,  but  a  very  remarkable  misrepre- 
sentntion  of  one  word.  Ttie  line  stands 
there  literally  thus :  — 

0  ttuit  this  too  much  griev'd  and  tallUd  flesh." 

Now  sallied  here,  we  may  be  sure,  is 
not  a  misprint  for  solid.  It  could  hard- 
ly be  that ;  but  it  might  be,  and  not  im- 
probably is,  a  misprint  or  a  niiscopy  of 
sullied, — a  word  which  is  iu  keeping 
with  the  pirate's  mibupprebension  aud 
perversion  of  the  line.  But  there  is, 
moreover,  the  very  noteworthy  &ct  that 
in  the  '* newly  imprinted"  edtUon  of 
1  GO  1,  "  enlarged  to  almost  as  much 
again  as  it  was,  accor  l-iiL;  to  the  true 
and  perfect  copy,"  the  line,  altliotigh  it 
is  very  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  H't03 
e<lition  in  other  respects,  is  identical  as 
to  thi>^  strau<;e  word  :  — 

"U  that  this  too -too  talUtd  flesh  would  melt  I  " 

When  Shakespeare  did  all  that  wonder- 
ful enlarging,  and  developing,  and  finish- 
ing of  his  original  sketch  of  1G0.3,  it  is 
very  remarkable  —  is  it  not?  —  that  he 
carefully  preserved  the  expression  and 
the  spelling,  ''sallied  flesh." 

The  other  example  which  I  shall 
mention  is  fnmished  by  a  word  in  Po- 
lonius's  advice  to  Laertes.  In  the  folio 
we  have  the  welUknown  lines,  — 

*'  Rut  rlo  not  (lull  thy  palm  with  iiiff'rfnininont 
Of  i-ai  h  lu  w  liatihM  unil<'<lgt  <l  comrade.'' 

The  version  of  1 G03  gives,  — 

*'  Bat  do  not  doll  the  pnlmo  viUi  entertain 
Of  everjr  new  onflfldg'd  cawrege" 

Again,  eourage  is  no  mere  misprint ;  for 
in  the  text  of  1604,  manifestly  printed 
anew,  and  differing  much  from  its  prede- 
cessor, we  have,^ 
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"  Bat  do  Dot  (luU  tb/  pdme  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  haebt,  unfledged  coaro^  beware.*' 

Mauifc^ll^  the  copy  for  this  passage  was 
got  for  both  thoe  edidont  fxtm  iho 
aaoM  text,  in  which  eamrade  was  bo 
written  that  it  looked  like 

Bot  I  must  bring  this  examination  of 

my  subject  (|uicklv  to  a  close.  I  can 
luert  ly  morition  here  that  the  eviih-tice 
of  stage  <liit  <  ri>»iis.  of  rhyming  c(»ui)lelg, 
of  word:i  iui^u|i])reheudc<.l  iu  souud,  of 
Others  miscopied,  and  other  like  circam> 
•tances  all  goes  to  support  that  for- 
nished  by  the  higher  considerations  to 
which  we  first  gave  our  attention  :  that 
the  texts  of  both  the  llatnkts,  that  of 
1003  and  that  of  KJul,  rrpresmt,  —  the 
former  in  a  nuililated,  garbled,  interpo- 
lated form,  the  latter  more  completely 
than  that  of  any  other  verdon  known 
to  us,  the  text  of  Shakespeare's  great 
philosophical  tragedy  in  its  perfected 
form,  —  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  ever 
was  known  as  his.  T'pon  these  points 
last  mentionetl,  and  upon  the  interpola- 
tion of  passages  from  the  old  play  which 
preceded  Shakcspearo^s,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  introductory  essay  to 
this  tragedy  m  my  ediUoo,  published 
eight<  *  n  years  ago,  but  printed  and 
copyrighte<l  twenty -one  years  ago.* 
Kaiher.  looking  forward  a  little,  let  me 
refer  him  to  an  edition  of  tlie  two  texts 
of  this  play  which  I  intend  soon  to  pre- 
sent, in  a  form  which  I  hope  will  settle 
this  important  qoesdon  by  common  con- 
sent forever. 

Meantime,  in  conclusion  I  will  say 
that  in  my  comparison  of  the  two  texts 
I  found  evidence  which  ju-.tities  the  fix- 
ing of  the  charge  of  piracy  upon  a  s>in- 
gle  unknown  man, —  the  actor  of  the 
very  small  part  of  Yoltimand.  My  rea- 
son for  this  condosion  is  this,  very 
briefly:  The  two  texts  show  such  an 
exact  correspondence  of  the  two  or 
three  speeches  of  this  utnmportant  per- 
sonage, and  of  his  cues,  and  of  all  that 

1  The  publication  of  Tola,  vi,  vii.,  and  viii.  was 
ddaycd  hy  the  outbreak  «l  tha  dvH  war. 
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is  uttered  while  he  is  on  the  stage,  as 
caniii»t  l)e  accounted  for,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, except  ou  the  assumption 
that  they  came  ftom  the  man  who  had 
made  himself  letter  perfect  in  the 
speeches,  and  had  heard  what  immedi- 
ately preceded  and  followed  them  again 
and  again. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  two 
Hamlets.     Sliakespeare  in  1.')09-1GOO 
wrote  hb  great  tragedy,  founding  it 
upon  the  plot  of  an  old  play  known  as 
The  Revenge  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, which  itself  was  founded  on  an 
old  story  told  hy  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
Shakespeare's  play,  j)roduced  in  1  GOO. 
made  such  an  impression   upon  gentle 
an<l  simple,  upon  the  highly  educated 
classes  as  weU  as  npon  the  public  in 
general,  that  it  was  acted  not  only  at 
London,  but  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  elsewhere.   There  was  an  eager  de- 
sire to  read  it ;  but,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day.  the  t<'\t  was  jealous- 
ly gtiaiib'd  by  its  theatrical  proprietors. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  piratical 
prints*  named  James  Roberts  set  him- 
self to  get  for  publicadon  a  copy  of  this 
wonderful  play,  which  all  the  world  was 
going  to  and  Uilking  of ;  and  naturally 
applying  to  the  minor  actors  in  Shake- 
speare's company,  he  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting the  man  who  played  Vohimand, 
and  induced  him  to  undertake  to  get  a 
copy.  He,  however,  was  able  to  get  only 
fragments,  great  and  small.   Some  parts 
of  the  play  he  gave  from  memory; 
some  he  got  by  surreptitious  examina- 
tion of  the  stage  copy  and  of  actors' 
parts;  and  all  this  being  still  not  enough, 
James  Roberts  had  some  of  the  play 
taken  down  in  slMjrtphand  dnriug  <he 
performance,  which  was  very  lamelj 
done.   Some  passsges  were  taken  from 
the  old  play,  which  had  the  same  plot. 
This  mass  of  heterogeneous  stufT,  some 
of  it  just  what  the  author  wrote,  l>ut 
the  greater  part  of  it  what  no  drarautist 
ever  wrote,  Wiis  pieced  and  patchetl  to- 
gether, and  hurriedly  published,  to  the 
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bfflnrer  IHIliam  Shakespeare,  and  so 
miieh  to  the  injury  of  the  tragedy,  as  it 
WM  thought,  that  a  **  tnie  and  perfect 
oopy,**  ooDtdniog  mneh  that  never  at 
any  time  waa  hevd  on  Shakespeare's 
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stage,  was  immediately  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher, wlio  soon  issued  it  cared  and  per- 
fect of  its  limbs  and  absolate  in  its  mem- 
bers, as  it  had  been  conceived  by  its 
great  creator. 

Richard  Grant  Whit$, 
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XLVII. 

H188  Staokpols'8  other  topic  was 
very  different ;  f>he  tiavc  Isabel  the  lat- 
est news  about  Mr.  Buutliiig.    He  had 
^H-cn  out  in  the  United  Stiites  the  year 
btfore,  and  t^lic  was  liappy  to  say  she 
had  been  al)It;  to  show  him  considrrahle 
attention.    She  did  n't  know  huw  much 
he  had  enjoyed  it,  bat  she  woald  under- 
take to  say  it  had  done  him  good ;  he 
was  n't  the  aame  man  when  he  left  that 
he  was  when  he  came.    It  had  opened 
his  eyes  and  shown  him  that  £nglaud 
waa  not  everything.  lie  was  very  much 
Hkcil  over  tliorc,  and  ihoii^ht  extremoly 
Muijilt',  —  more  simple  than  tlie  English 
wt.rc  comujunly  supposed  to  be.  There 
were  some  people  who  thought  him  af- 
Isded ;  she  did  n't  know  whether  they 
meant  that  liis  simplicity  was  an  affec- 
tstion.  Some  (d  his  qnestkms  were  too 
diioooraipng ;  he  thought  all  the  cham- 
bermaids were  fanners'  daughters,  or  all 
the  farmers'  daughters  were  cham]>er- 
inaid*.  she  could  n't  exactly  remember 
which.  He  had  n't  seemctl  able  to  grasp 
Uie  &chool  system ;  it  seemed  really  too 
macfa  for  him.    On  the  whole  be  had 
appeared  as  if  there  were  too  mnch  — 
tt  if  he  coold  only  take  a  small  part 
The  part  he  had  chosen  was  the  hotel 
ijltem,  and  the  river  navigation.  He 
wemed  really  fascinated  with  the  ho- 
;  he  had  a  photograph  of  every  one 
he  ha<l  visited,    lint  the  river  steamers 
Were  his  principal  interest ;  he  wanted 
to  do  nothing  but  sail  uu  the  big  boats. 


niey  had  traveled  together  from  New 
York  to  Milwaokee,  stopping  at  the 
most  interesting  dties  on  the  route  ;  and 
whenever  they  started  afresh  he  had 

wanted  to  know  if  they  could  go  by  the 
steamer.  He  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
geography  —  had  an  impression  that 
Baltimore  was  a  western  city,  and  was 
perpetually  expecting  to  arrive  at  the 
Mississippi.  He  appeared  never  to  have 
heard  of  any  river  in  America  hot  the 
Mississippi,  and  was  unprepared  to  rec- 
ognizc  the  existeiii'o  of  the  Hudson, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  confess  at  hist 
that  it  was  fully  e(|ual  to  the  Rhine. 
They  had  sj)ent  some  pleasant  hours  in 
the  palace-cars  ;  he  was  alway>  ordering 
ice-cream  from  the  colored  man.  lie 
could  never  get  used  to  that  idea— that 
you  could  get  ice^sream  in  the  cars.  Of 
coarse  yon  coold  n't,  nor  fans,  nor  can- 
dy, nor  anything,  in  the  English  cars ! 
He  fouml  tlie  heat  quite  overwhelming, 
and  she  had  told  him  that  she  expected 
it  was  the  greatest  he  had  e\i'r  experi- 
enced. He  was  now  in  Kn<:lancl,  hunt- 
ing;  **  hunting  round,"  Henrietta  called 
iu  Thc^e  amusements  were  those  of 
the  American  Indians ;  we  had  left  that 
behind  long  ago^  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved in  England  that  we  wore  tonuk 
hawlcs  and  feathers ;  but  such  a  costume 
was  more  in  keeping  with  Engli->li  hab- 
its. Mr.  liantlinii  would  not  liave  time 
to  join  her  in  Italy,  but  wh«  n  she  >hould 
go  up  to  Paris  agaiu  he  expected  to 
come  over.    lie  wanted  very  much  to 
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see  Venailles  again  ;  he  was  verj  fond 
of  the  ancient  regime*   They  did  n't 

ngvcc  about  that,  but  that  was  what  she 
liked  Verwiilles  for,  that  you  could  sro 
tlif  :iiioi(!nt  n'i^irne  lia<l  been  swept  :i\vay. 
There  were  no  (hikfs  and  uijir<iui-t's 
there  now  ;  on  ihu  contrary,  she  remem- 
bered one  day  when  there  were  five 
American  families,  all  walking  round. 
Mr.  Bantling  was  very  anxious  that  she 
should  take  up  the  subject  of  England 
a;:ai!i.  and  h<'  ihoni,dit  she  might  get  on 
Ix  tirr  with  it  im^w  ;  Kii'dand  had  chanjrcd 
a  good  d*  al  within  two  or  three  years. 
He  wa.s  ileteriuined  that  if  bhe  went 
there  she  should  go  to  see  his  sister, 
Lady  Pensil,  and  tibat  this  time  the  in- 
vitation should  come  to  her  straight. 
The  mystery  of  that  other  one  had 
never  been  oxphiincd. 

C'as|)ar  rtoodwoo<l  came  at  last  to  the 
Palazzo  Koccauera;  he  ha<l  written  Is- 
abel a  note  beforehand,  to  ask  leave. 
This  was  promptly  granted ;  she  should 
be  at  home  at  six  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
She  spent  the  day  wondering  what  he 
was  coming  for  —  what  good  he  expect- 
ed to  ;,M  t  of  it.  lie  had  presented  him- 
self hitherto  as  a  pcr-son  dotituti;  of  the 
facnlty  of  coniprumibc,  who  wonld  tixke 
what  he  hud  asked  for,  or  nothing.  Is- 
abel's hospitality,  however,  asked  no 
questions,  and  she  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  appearing  happy  enough  to  de- 
ceive liim.  It  was  her  convii  '  i,  at 
least,  tliat  she  deceived  him,  and  nKide 
him  say  t<}  himself  that  he  had  heen 
misinformed.  But  she  also  saw,  so  she 
believed,  that  he  was  uot  disappointed, 
as  some  other  men,  she  was  sure,  wonld 
have  been ;  he  had  not  come  to  Rome 
to  look  for  an  opportunity.  .She  never 
found  oat  what  he  had  come  for  ;  he  of- 
fered her  no  explanation  ;  there  could 
he  none  but  the  very  siiu|>le  one  that  ho 
wanted  to  see  her.  In  oilier  words,  he 
had  come  for  his  amusement.  Isabel 
followed  up  this  induction  with  a  good 
deal  of  eagerness,  and  was  delightud  to 
have  found  a  formula  that  would  lay  the 


ghost  of  this  gentleman's  andent  griev- 
ance. If  he  had  eome  to  Borne  for  his 
amusement,  this  was  exactly  what  she 
wanted;  for  if  he  cared  for  amnsemoit 

he  had  got  over  his  heari-achi'.    If  he 
hail  >'i)t  over  his  heart-ache  evervthinff 
was  as  it  should  be,  and  her  respousibil- 
itiee  were  at  an  end.   It  was  tnie  that 
he  took  his  recreation  a  little  stiflBy,  but 
he  liad  never  been  demonstrative,  and 
Isabel  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  saw.  Ilen- 
l  ictta  was  not  in  his  coulidence.  though 
he  was  in  hers,  and  I-aliel  con.se<|ueutly 
received  no  side-light  upon  his  state  of 
mind.   He  had  little  oonversation  upon 
general  topics ;  it  came  back  to  her  that 
she  had  said  of  him  once,  years  before, 
"Mr.  Goodwoofi  speaks  a  good  deal, 
hut  he  does  n't  talk."    He  spoke  a  ;^ood 
deal  in  Home,  but  he  talked,  perhaps, 
as  little  as  ever  ;  con.sidorins:.  that  is, 
how  much  there  was  to  talk  about.  IIU 
arrival  was  not  calculated  to  simplify 
her  relations  with  her  husband,  for  it 
Osmond  did  n't  like  her  friends,  Mr. 
Goodwood  had  no  claim  upon  his  atten- 
tion save  having  been  one  of  the  6rst  of 
them.    There  was  notliin<x  for  her  to 
say  of  him  but  that  he  w:is  an  old 
friend  ;  this  rather  meagre  syuthesis  ex> 
hausted  the  facts.  She  had  been  obliged 
to  introduce  him  to  Osmond ;  it  was  im- 
possible she  should  not  ask  him  to  dln- 
ii<  r.  to  her  Thursday  evenings,  of  which 
slu-  had  grown  very  weary,  but  to  whiMi 
her  hushand  still  held  for  the  sake  not 
so  much  of  inviting  people  :is  of  not  in- 
viting them.    To  the  Thursdays  Mr. 
Goodwood  came  regularly,  soleraiily, 
rather  early;  he  appeared  to  regard 
them  with  a  good  deal  of  gravity.  Isar- 
bel  every  now  and  then  had  a  moment 
of  anger ;  there  was  something  so  lit- 
eral about  him ;  she  thought  he  might 
know  that  she  did  n't  know  what  to  do 
with  him.    But  she  could  n't  call  him 
stupid ;  he  was  not  that  in  the  least ;  he 
was  only  extraordinarily  honest.  To  be 
as  honest  as  that  mada  it  fli^'  Terj  dif>^ 
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ferent  from  most  peojile;  one  had  to  be 
almost  equally  honest  with  him.  Isal^el 
made  this  latter  reflection  at  the  very 
time  hhc  was  flatterinj;  herself  that  she 
had  persuatled  him  that  she  was  the  most 
light-hearted  of  women.  He  never  threw 
aaj  doabt  on  this  point,  neToriaked  her 
tDj  penooal  questiooi.  He  got  on  mQch 
better  with  OBmood  than  had  teemed 
probable.  Otmoiid  had  a  great  dislike 
to  beiDg  counted  upon ;  in  such  a  case 
h<»  liad  an  irresistible  need  of  di?ap- 
pointinsi  you.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this 
principle  that  he  <;ave  himself  the  en- 
tertainment of  taking  a  fancy  to  a  per- 
pendicular Bostonian  whom  he  had  been 
depended  npon  to  treat  with  eoldnett. 
He  asked  Isabel  if  Mr.  Goodwood  also 
had  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  expressed 
surprise  at  her  not  having  accepted  him. 
It  would  have  been  an  excellent  thing, 
like  living  under  a  tall  belfrv,  which 
would  strike  all  the  hours  and  make  a 
queer  vibration  in  the  upper  air.  Ho 
declared  he  liked  to  talk  with  the  great 
Goodwood ;  it  was  n*t  easy  at  first ;  yon 
kid  to  climb  by  an  interminable  steep 
itairease  to  the  top  of  the  tower ;  bnt 
when  yon  got  there  yon  had  a  big  view 
Hid  felt  a  little  fresli  breeze.  Osmond, 
as  we  know,  had  delightful  qualities,  and 
he  pive  Caspar  G<)(>(h\ ool  the  benefit 
of  them  all.  Isaln-l  coukl  see  that  Mr. 
Goodwooil  thou«rht  better  of  her  bus- 
band  than  he  bad  ever  wished  to  ;  he 
had  given  her  the  impresdon  that  mom* 
ing  in  Florence  of  being  inaoeessible  to 
a  good  impressicm.  Osmond  asked  him 
repeatedly  to  dinner,  and  Goodwood 
smoked  a  cigar  with  him  afterwards, 
and  even  desire<l  to  be  shown  his  collec- 
tions. Osmund  said  to  Isabel  that  he 
Was  very  original ;  he  was  as  strong  as 
an  Kugli&b  portmanteau.  Caspar  Gotxl- 
wood  look  to  riding  on  die  Campagna, 
and  devoted  mneh  time  to  this  exercise  i 
it  was  therefore  nuunly  in  the  evening 
that  Ifabel  saw  him. 

She  bethonght  herself  of  saying  to 
llim  one  day  that  if  he  were  wiUiog  he 
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could  render  her  a  service.   And  then 

she  added,  smiling,  — 

"  I  don't  know,  however,  what  right 
I  have  to  ask  a  service  of  you.** 

"  You  are  the  person  in  the  world 
who  has  most  right,"  be  answered.  "  I 
have  given  yon  assnranoes  that  I  have 
never  given  any  one  else." 

The  service  was  that  he  should  go 
and  see  her  cousin  Ralph,  who  waa  ill 
at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  alone,  and  be  as 
kind  to  him  as  possible.  Mr.  Goodwood 
bad  never  seen  him,  but  he  would  know 
who  the  poor  fellow  was  ;  if  she  was 
not  mistaken,  Ralph  bad  once  invited 
him  to  Gardencoort.  Caspar  remem- 
bered the  invitation  perfectly,  and, 
though  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  man 
of  imagination,  had  enough  to  put  him- 
self  in  the  place  of  a  poor  gentleman 
who  lay  dying  at  a  Roman  inn.  He 
called  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  and.  on  be- 
ing shown  into  the  jiresence  of  the  mas- 
ter of  Gardencourt,  found  Miss  Stack- 
pole  sitting  beside  bis  sofa.  A  singular 
change  had,  in  fact,  occurred  in  this 
lady*s  relations  with  Balph  Touchett 
She  had  not  been  asked  by  Isabel  to 
go  and  see  him,  bat  on  bearing  that  be 
was  too  ill  to  come  ont  had  immcdi- 
atolv  gone  of  her  own  motion.  After 
this  she  had  paid  hiui  a  daily  visit — al- 
ways under  the  conviction  that  they 
were  great  enemies.  '*  Oh,  yes,  we  are 
intimate  enemies,"  Ralph  used  to  say ; 
and  he  accused  her  freely  —  as  freely 
as  the  humor  of  it  would  allow  ~  of 
oommg  to  woiry  him  to  death.  In  real- 
ity  they  became  excellent  friends,  and 
Henrietta  wondered  that  she  should 
never  have  liked  him  before.  Ralph 
liked  her  exactly  as  much  as  he  had  al- 
ways d(»ii(>  ;  he  had  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  an  excellent  fel- 
low. They  talked  about  everything, 
and  always  differed ;  about  everything, 
that  is.  bnt  Isabel  ^  a  tO|dc  as  to  which 
Ralph  always  had  a  thin  forefinger  on 
his  lips.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bant- 
ling was  •  great  resource ;  Balph  wm 
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capnMe  of  discussing  Mr.  Bantling  with 
Henrietta  for  hours.  Discus.sion  was 
Stimulated,  of  course,  by  their  inevita- 
ble diflerenoe  view,  Ralph  having 
MDoaed  himself  with  taking  the  ground 
that  the  genial  ez-gnardsnian  was  a  ref> 
alar  Haohiavclli.  Caspar  Goodwood 
OOold  coiitriltute  nothing  to  such  a  de- 
bate ;  l)ut  after  he  hud  bonn  left  alone 
with  Touchett,  he  fouml  there  were 
various  other  matters  they  could  talk 
abonL  It  mnst  be  edmitted  that  the 
lady  who  bad  just  gone  oot  was  not  one 
of  these;  Caspar  granted  all  Miss  Stack- 
pole's  moits  in  advance,  but  had  no 
further  remark  to  make  about  her. 
Neither,  after  the  rirst  allusion^,  did  the 
two  men  expatiate  upon  Mrs.  ( )t.njond, 
a  theme  in  which  Goodwood  perceived 
as  many  dangers  at  Us  host.  He  felt 
veiy  Sony  for  Ralph;  he  oould  n't 
bear  to  see  a  pleasant  man  so  helpless. 
There  was  help  in  Goodwood,  when 
once  the  fountain  had  been  tapped; 
and  he  repeated  several  times  his  visit 
to  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  It  seemed  to  Is- 
abel that  she  had  been  very  clever  ;  she 
had  disposed  of  the  soperfloons  Caspar. 
She  had  given  him  an  oocapation ;  she 
had  converted  him  into  a  care-taker  of 
Ralph.  8Iie  liad  a  plan  of  making  him 
travel  northward  with  her  cousin  as  soon 
as  the  first  mild  weather  should  allow 
it.  Lord  Warburtou  had  brought  llalph 
to  Borne,  and  Mr.  Goodwood  should 
take  him  away.  There  seemed  a  happy 
symmetry  in  this,  and  she  was  now  in- 
tensely eager  that  Balpb  should  leave 
Rome.  She  had  a  constant  fear  that  he 
would  die  there,  and  a  horror  of  this 
event  occurring  at  an  iun,  at  her  door, 
wiiich  he  had  so  rarely  entered.  Ralph 
mnstaiiik  to  hit  last  restin  hisowndear 
house,  in  one  of  those  deep,  dim  cham- 
bers of  Gardenoonrty  where  the  dark 
ivy  would  cluster  round  the  e^ges  of 
the  glimmering  window.  There  seemed 
to  Isabel  in  tliese  days  .sonietiiing  sacred 
about  Gunleiicourt ;  no  chapter  of  the 
pa&t  was  more  perfectly  irrecoverable. 


When  she  thought  of  the  months  she  had 
spent  there,  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 
She  fluttered  herself,  as  I  say,  upon  her 
ingenuity,  but  she  had  need  of  all  the 
oonld  mostw;  for  sevoral  events  oe- 
cnrred  which  seemed  to  oonfront  and 
defy  her.  The  Countess  Gemini  ar- 
rive<l  from  Florence  —  arrived  with  her 
trunks,  her  dresses,  her  chatter,  her  lit- 
tle fiK*!,  her  frivolity,  the  strange  mem- 
ory of  her  lovers.  Kdward  Rosier,  who 
bad  been  away  somewhere, — no  one, 
not  even  Pansy,  knew  wberei«— reap* 
peared  in  Borne  and  began  to  write  her 
long  letters,  which  she  never  answered. 
Madame  Merle  returned  from  Naples 
and  said  to  her  with  a  stranpe  smile, 
*'  What  on  earth  did  you  do  witli  Lord 
Warburtou  ?  "  As  if  it  were  any  busi- 
ness of  hers  I 

XLVm. 

One  day,  toward  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, Kulph  Touchett  made  up  his  uiiud 
to  return  to  England.  He  had  his  own 
reasons  for  this  decisiou,  which  he  was 
not  bound  to  eommunicate ;  but  Henri- 
etta Stackpole,  to  whom  he  menUoned 
his  intention,  flattered  herself  that  she 
guessed  them.  She  forbore  to  express 
them,  however  ;  she  only  said,  after  a 
moment,  as  she  sat  by  his  sofa,  — 

"  I  suppose  you  kuow  that  you  can't 
go  alone.** 

**I  have  no  idea  of  doing  that,** 
Balph  answered.  I  shall  have  people 
with  me.** 

"What  do  jou  mean  by  < people'? 
Servants,  whom  you  pay  ?  " 

"Ah,*'  said  Ralph,  jocosely,  after 
all,  they  are  human  beiugs." 

*<  Are  thereany  women  among  them  ?  ** 
Hiss  Staokpole  iaqoired  calmly. 

**Yoa  speak  as  if  I  had  a  doaeni 
No^  I  confess  I  have  n't  a  soubrette  in 
my  employment." 

"  Well,"  said  Henrietta,  tranquilly, 
"  you  cati't  go  to  Kngland  that  way. 
You  must  have  a  wouuu's  care." 
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"I  have  bad  so  much  of  youn  for 
tlie  past  fortnight  that  it  will  last  me  a 
good  while.** 

**  You  have  not  liad  enoufjh  of  it  yet. 
T  pi  ess  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Hen- 
rieiLa. 

"  Go  with  me  ?  **  Ralph  dowly  raised 
himaeif  fron  Int  loia. 

^Taa;  I  know  yea  don't  like  me, hut 
I  will  go  with  yon  all  the  same.  It 
woold  be  better  lor  your  health  to  lie 
down  again.** 

Ralph  looked  at  her  a  little  ;  then  he 
dowly  resumed  his  former  posture. 

I  like  you  very  macb,"  he  said  in  a 
momeoL 

lOia  Suckpole  gave  one  of  her  in- 
ireqoent  laughs. 

<«Toii  need  nt  to  think  tiiat  by  lay- 
■g  that  you  can  buy  me  off.  I  will  go 
vith  yon,  and  what  ia  more  IwiUtake 
mn  of  you.** 

"  You  are  a  very  good  womao,*'  said 
Ralph. 

Wait  till  I  get  you  safely  home  be- 
fore yon  say  that.  It  won*t  be  easy. 
But  yon  had  belter  go,  all  the  same.** 

Before  ihe  left  him,  Ralph  said  to 
W.- 

Do  yon  really  mean  to  take  care  of 
me?** 

«  Well,  I  mean  to  try." 

"  I  notify  you,  then,  that  I  submit. 
Oh,  I  submit !  "  And  it  was  perhaps  a 
sign  of  submission  that  a  few  minutes 
after  dm  had  left  him  alone  he  burst 
into  a  hmd  it  of  laoghter.  It  aeemed 
to  hun  io  ineonieqinenty  toeh  a  oondn- 
■ire  proof  of  his  having  abdicated  all 
fnnctioos  and  renounced  all  ezeroise, 
that  he  should  start  on  a  journey  across 
Europe  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Stack  pole.  And  the  great  od<lity  was 
that  the  prospect  pleased  him  ;  he  was 
gratefully,  luxuriously  passive.  He  felt 
even  impatieBl  to  etart;  and  indeed  he 
bad  an  immense  longing  to  see  his  own 
konse  agdn.  The  end  of  ererything 
was  at  hand ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  stretch  oat  his  ana  and  toooh  the 
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gOsL  But  he  wished  to  die  at  home ; 
it  was  the  only  wish  he  had  left  —  to 

extend  himself  in  the  large  quiet  room 
where  he  had  last  seen  his  father  lie, 
and  close  his  eyes  upon  the  summer 
dawn. 

That  same  day  Caspar  Goodwood 
oame  to  see  him,  and  he  informed  his 
visitor  that  Hiss  Stackpole  had  taken 
him  up  and  was  to  condact  him  back  to 

England. 

"  Ah  then,"  said  Caspar,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach. 
Mrs.  Osmond  has  made  nu  promise  to 
go  with  you." 

"  Good  heavens  —  it  *8  the  golden 
age  I  Ton  are  all  too  kind." 

**  The  kindness  on  my  part  is  to  hers 
it 's  hardly  to  yon." 

"  Granting  that,  the  is  kmd,**  said 
Ralph,  smiling. 

"  To  get  people  to  go  with  you  ? 
Yes,  that 'm  a  sort  of  kindness,"  Good- 
wood answered,  without  lending  himself 
to  the  joke.  "  For  myself,  however,'* 
he  added,  "  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  wonld  mnch  rather  travel  with 
yon  and  Ifiss  Stadtpole  tlian  with  Miss 
Sta«^pole  alone." 

"  And  you  would  rather  stay  here 
than  do  either,"  said  Ralph.  "  There 
is  really  no  need  of  your  coming.  Hen- 
rietta is  extraordinarily  efficient." 

"I  am  sure  of  that.  But  I  have 
promised  Mrs.  Osmond." 

"  You  can  easily  get  her  to  let  you 
off." 

She  wonld  n't  let  me  off  for  the 
world.    She  wants  me  to  look  after 

you,  but  that  is  n't  the  principal  thing. 
The  principal  thing  is  that  she  wants 
me  to  leave  Rome," 

Ah,  you  see  too  much  in  it,"  Ralph 
suggested. 

**  I  bore  her,"  Goodwood  went  on ; 
*<die  has  nothing  to  say  to  me,  so  die 
invented  that" 

**0h,  then,  if  it's  a  convenience  to 
her,  I  certainly  will  take  you  with  me. 
Though  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  a 
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coDvcuience,"  Ralph  added  iu  a  mo- 
ment. 

«  Well/'  said  Caspar  Goodwood,  sim- 
ply,   she  thinks  I  am  watching  her.** 
"  Watching  her  ?  '* 
Trying  to  see  whether  she 's  hap> 

"  That  '8  easy  to  see,"  said  Ralph. 
She  8  the  most  visibly  happy  woman 
I  know." 

«  Exactly  so ;  I  am  satisfied,"  Qoodp 
wood  answered,  dry  ly.  For  all  his  dry- 
ness, however,  he  had  more  to  say.  "  I 
have  heen  watching  her  ;  I  was  an  old 
friend,  and  it  seemed  to  nic  I  had  the 
right.  She  pretends  to  be  happy  ;  that 
was  what  she  undertook  to  he ;  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  for  myself 
what  it  amounts  to.  I  have  seen,"  he 
continued,  in  a  ttiange  voice,  and  I 
don't  want  to  see  any  more.  I  am  now 
quite  ready  to  go." 

"  Do  yuu  know  it  strikes  me  as  about 
time  you  Bhould  ? "  Ralph  rejoined. 
And  this  was  the  only  conyersation 
these  gentlemen  ever  had  about  Isabel 
Osmond. 

Henrietta  made  her  preparations  for 

departure,  and  among  them  she  found 
it  proper  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Couiitcj^s  Gemini,  who  returned  ut  Miss 
Sluckpole's  pension  the  visit  which  this 
lady  had  paid  her  in  Florenee. 

**  Yon  were  very  wrong  about  Lord 
Warbnrton,**  she  remarked,  to  the  eonnt- 
ess.  I  tliink  it  is  right  yon  should 
know  tluit." 

**  About  his  making  love  to  Isabel? 
I^Iy  poor  lady,  he  was  at  her  Ixnix'  three 
times  a  day.  lie  lias  left  traces  oi  liis 
passage  I "  the  countess  cried. 

He  wished  to  marry  your  niece ; 
thai's  why  he  came  to  the  house." 

The  countess  stared,  and  then  gave 
an  inconsiderate  laugh. 

"Is  that  the  story  that  Isabel  tells? 
It  is  n't  bad,  as  such  things  go.  If  he 
wishes  to  marry  my  uiece,  pray  why 
does  n't  he  do  it  ?  Perhaps  he  has  gone 
to  buy  the  wedding  ring,  and  will  come 


back  with  it  next  montli,  after  I  am 
gone." 

**  No,  he  will  not  oome  b«ek.  BCss 
Osmond  does  n*t  wish  to  marry  him." 

"  She  is  very  accommodating !  I 
knew  she  was  fond  of  Isabel,  but  I  did 
n't  know  she  carrier!  it  so  far." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Hen- 
rietta, coldly,  and  reflecting  that  the 
eountMS  was  unpleasantly  perverse.  **I 
really  mnst  stick  to  my  point — that  Is- 
abel never  encouraged  the  attentiooa  of 
Lord  Warburton." 

"  Mv  dear  friend,  what  do  vou  and  I 
know  about  it  ?  All  we  know  is  that 
my  brother  is  capable  of  everything." 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  is  capable  of," 
sidd  Henrietta,  with  dignity. 

^  It's  not  her enoooragiag  Lord  War- 
burton  that  I  complain  of  |  it 's  her 
sending  him  awa}*.  I  want  particularly 
to  see  him.  Do  you  suppose  she  thought 
I  would  m:ikc  him  faithless  ?  "  the 
couutess  continued,  with  audacious  in- 
sisteuce.  "  However,  she  is  only  keep- 
ing him,  one  can  led  that.  The  house 
is  full  cl  him  there ;  he  ii  quite  in  the 
air.  Oh  yes,  he  has  left  traces ;  I  am 
sure  I  shall  see  him  yet." 

"  Well,"  said  Henrietta,  after  a  little, 
with  one  of  those  inspirations  which  had 
made  the  fortune  of  her  letters  to  tlie 
Interviewer,  "  perhaps  he  will  be  more 
sncoessf  ol  widi  you  than  with  Isabel !  ** 

When  she  (old  her  friend  of  the  of- 
fcr  she  had  made  to  Ralph,  Isabel  ft- 
plied  that  she  could  have  done  nothing 
that  would  have  pleastxl  her  more.  It 
had  always  been  ht.T  laitli  that,  at  bot- 
tom, lialph  and  lieurietta  were  made  to 
understand  eadi  other. 

I  don't  care  whether  he  understanla 
me  or  not,"  said  Henrietta.  **  The  great 
thing  is  that  he  should  n't  die  in  tha 
cars." 

"  He  won't  do  that,"  Isabel  said,  shak- 
ing her  head,  with  an  extension  of  faith. 

"  He  won't  if  I  can  help  iu  I  see 
yon  want  us  all  to  go.  I  don't  know 
what  yoa  want  to  do." 
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^  I  want  Co  be  alone,*  said  iBtbel. 
Ton  won't  be  that  to  long  at  yon 
luKve  got  80  mnch  company  at  home." 
'*  Ah,  thej  are  part  of  the  comedy. 

Too  others  are  spectators." 

**  Do  you  call  it  a  comedy,  Isabel 
Archer  ?  "   Henrietta  inquired,  severely. 

*•  The  tragedy,  then,  if  you  like.  You 
are  all  looking  at  me ;  it  makes  me  un- 
oomlorCaUe.** 

Henrietta  oontemplated  her  a  wfafle. 

**  Ton  are  like  the  ttrieken  deer,  leek- 
iniT  the  innermott  thade.  Oh,  yon  do 
give  me  <^nch  a  lente  ol  helplettnett!" 
the  broke  out. 

I  am  not  at  all  helpless.  There  are 
many  things  I  mean  to  do.** 

**  It  *s  not  you  I  am  speaking  of;  it  *8 
myself.  It 's  too  much,  having  come  on 
purpose,  to  leave  you  just  at  I  find  you." 

''Yon  don't  do  that;  yon  leave  me 
much  refreshed,"  Isabel  taid. 

Very  mild  refreshment  ~  tonr  lem> 
onade !  I  want  yon  to  pfomiteme  tome- 
thing." 

"  I  can't  do  that.  I  shall  never  make 
another  j)romi.sc,  I  made  such  a  solemn 
one  four  years  ago,  and  I  have  succeed- 
ed to  Ol  in  keeping  it." 

'*Ton  have  had  no  enconragement 
In  llut  cate  I  thooM  give  yon  the  great- 
ett  Leave  your  husband  before  the 
wont  comet;  that's  what  I  want  yon  to 
promise." 

The  worst  ?  What  do  yoa  call  the 
worst  ?  " 

Before  your  character  gets  spoiled." 

**  Do  you  mean  my  disposition  It 
won't  get  spoiled,"  Isabel  antwered, 
imillng.  I  am  taking  very  good  care 
of  it.  I  am  eztremdy  ttr^,"  the 
added,  turning  away,  '*with  theoff^band 
way  in  which  you  speak  of  a  woman 
leaving  her  husband.  It 's  easy  to  tee 
you  have  never  had  one  !  " 

**Well,"  said  Henrietta,  as  if  she 
were  begimiing  ao  argument,  ^  nothing 
it  mofe  eommon  in  our  wetteni  dties, 
and  it  it  to  them,  after  all,  that  we  mutt 
look  in  the  fbtnre."  ^r  aignmenty 


however,  doet  not  oonoem  thu  history, 
which  hat  too  many  other  threads  to 

unwind.  She  announced  to  Balph 
Tonchett  that  she  was  ready  to  leave 
Rome  bv  anv  train  that  he  miijht  des- 
itjnate,  and  Ralph  immediately  pulled 
himself  together  for  departure.  Isabel 
went  to  see  him  at  the  last,  and  he  made 
the  same  remark  that  Henrietta  had 
made.  It  ttmck  him  that  Isabel  wat  nn- 
oommonly  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  all. 

For  an  antwer  to  tliit  the  gently  laid 
her  hand  on  his,  and  tdd  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  f|inck  smile,  — 

"  My  dear  Ralph  !  " 

It  was  answer  enough,  and  he  was 
quite  contented.  But  he  went  on,  in 
the  same  way,  jocosely,  ingeniously, 

I 've  seen  less  of  you  than  I  might, 
but  it't  better  than  nothing.  And  then, 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  yon." 

''I  don't  know  from  whom,  leading 
the  life  yon  have  done." 

"  From  the  voices  of  the  air !  Oh, 
from  no  one  else ;  I  never  let  other 
people  speak  of  you.  They  always  say 
you  are  '  charming,'  and  that 's  so  flat." 

**  1  might  have  seen  more  of  you,  cer- 
tainly," Itabel  said.  But  when  one  is 
married  one  hat  to  mnch  occupation." 

**  Fortunately,  I  am  not  married. 
When  you  come  to  tee  me  in  England, 
I  shall  be  aUe  to  entertain  you  with  all 
the  freedom  of  a  bachelor."  He  con- 
tinued to  talk  as  if  they  should  certainly 
meet  .'iL':un.  and  succeeded  in  making 
the  as-«iuii[»tion  appear  almost  just.  He 
made  no  allusion  to  his  term  being  near, 
to  the  probability  that  he  should  not 
outlatt  the  summer.  If  he  preferred 
it  to^  Itabel  wat  willing  enough;  the 
reality  was  sufficiently  ^tlnct,  without 
their  erecting  finger-posts  in  conversa- 
tion. That  had  been  well  enouixh  for 
the  earlier  time,  though  about  this,  as 
about  his  other  affairs,  Ralph  had  never 
been  egotistic.  Isabel  sjioke  of  his  jour- 
ney, of  the  stages  into  which  he  should 
cKvide  it,  of  the  precautiont  he  tbould 
take. 
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*'  Henrietta  is  my  greatest  precau- 
tSoD,"  Ralph  said.  The  conscicuce  of 
thftt  wmnaa  it  lablime.'* 

Ceitmiol/y  the  will  be  very  eontei- 
entioiu." 

"Will  be?  She  baa  been!  It's 
only  because  she  thinks  it 's  her  duty 
that  she  goes  with  me.  There 't  a  Con- 
ception of  duty  for  you.** 

Yea,  it  6  a  ^euerous  one,"  said  laa- 
bel|  "  and  it  midket  me  deeply  aahamed. 
I  ooght  (0  go  with  you,  you  know." 

<*Toiir  hatband  would  n't  like  that." 

"No,  he  wouldn't  like  it.  Bat  I 
might  go,  all  the  tame.** 

"  I  am  startled  by  the  boldness  of 
your  imagin:iii(jn.  Faiicy  my  being  a 
cause  of  disagreement  betweeu  a  lady 
and  her  hatband  1" 

«  That 't  why  I  don't  go,"  taid  Itabel 
nmply,  bat  not  very  lucidly. 

Balph  understood  well  enoogh,  how- 
ever. "  I  should  think  so,  with  all 
those  occupations  you  s{)oak  of." 

"  It  is  n't  that.  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Isabel.  After  a  pause  she  repeated,  as 
if  to  make  hertel^  rather  than  him,  hear 
the  worda,  **  I  am  afnud." 

Balph  ooold  hardly  tell  what  her  tone 
meant;  it  was  so  strangely,  deliberate, 
apparently  so  void  of  cniotion.  Did  she 
wish  to  do  public  penance  for  a  fault  of 
which  she  had  uot  been  convicted  ?  or 
were  her  words  simply  an  attempt  at 
enlightened telf-analy tit?  However thit 
might  be,  Balph  ooald  not  ratitt  to  eaty 
an  opportunity.  Afraid  of  yoor  hot> 
band  ?  "  lie  said,  jocosely. 

"  Afraid  of  myself !  "  said  Isabel,  get- 
ting up.  She  stood  there  a  moment, 
and  then  she  added,  li  1  were  afraid 
of  my  hutband,  that  would  be  simply 
my  duty.  That  it  what  women  are  vt- 
peoted  to  be.** 

**Ah,  yes,"  said  Balph,  laughing  | 
''hot  to  make  up  for  it  there  is  always 
gome  man  awfoiiy  afraid  of  tome  wom- 
an ! 

She  gave  no  heed  to  this  jest,  but 
taddeuly  took  a  different  torn.   **  With 


Henrietta  at  the  head  of  your  little 
band,"  she  exclaimed  abruptly,  "  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  Mr.  Goodwood  !** 

«<Ah,  my  dear  Itabel,"  Balph  an- 
twered,  "he't  ated  to  that.  There  w 
nothing  left  for  Mr.  Goodwood  ! " 

Isabel  colored,  and  then  she  declared, 
quickly,  that  she  must  leave  hira.  They 
stood  together  a  moment;  both  her 
hands  were  in  both  of  his.  Yuu  have 
been  my  bett  friend,**  tlie  taid. 

**It  wat  for  yott  that  I  wanted— 
that  I  wanted  to  live.  But  I  am  of  no 
use  to  you." 

Then  it  came  over  her  more  poignant- 
ly that  she  should  not  see  him  a^ain. 
She  could  not  accept  that ;  she  could 
not  pait  with  him  that  way.  "  li  you 
thonld  tend  lor  me  I  would  eome,"  the 
taidatlatt 

"Yoor  hntband  won't  content  to 

that." 

"Oh  yes,  I  can  arranG:e  it." 

"  I  shall  keep  that  for  my  laat  pleat- 
ure  !  "  said  Ralph. 

In  answer  to  which  she  simply  ki&sed 
Ikiffl. 

It  wat  a  Thortday,  and  that  evening 
Catpar  Goodwood  came  to  the  Palaxso 
Boocanera.   He  was  among  the  firtt  to 

arrive,  and  he  spent  some  time  in  con- 
versation with  Gilbert  Osmond,  who  al- 
most always  was  present  when  his  wife 
received.    They  sat  down  together,  and 
Otmood,  talkatiTO,  commnnieative^  ex- 
pantive,  teemed  pottested  with  a  kind 
of  intellectual  gayety.    He  leaned  back 
with  his  legs  crossed,  lounging  and 
chatting,  while  (Joodwood,  more  restless, 
but  not  at  all  lively,  shifted  his  position, 
played  with  hi^  hat,  made  the  little  sofa 
creak  beneath  him.  Osmond  t  face  wore 
a  tharp,  aggrestiTe  tmile ;  be  wat  like 
a  man  whote  peroeptlont  had  been 
quickened  by  good  newt.    He  remarked 
to  Goodwood  that  he  was  very  sorry 
they  were  to  lose  him  ;  he  himself  should 
particularly  miss  him.    He  saw  so  few 
intelligent  men  —  they  were  surpri^lo^- 
fytoaroein  Bome.   He  mutt  be  tore  to 
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eoBM  bade ;  Ibem  wm  somdtlnng  very 
nCrethtug,  to  an  iiiTetente  Italian  like 
bimaelffin  talking  with  a  genuine  oa»> 
rider. 

"  I  am  very  'ond  of  Rome,  yon 
know,"  Osmond  said;  "but  there  is 
nothing  I  like  hottor  than  to  meet  peo- 
ple who  have  n't  that  superstition.  The 
modem  world  is  after  all  very  fine. 
Now  you  are  thoroughly  modern,  and 
yet  yon  are  nol  at  all  Hiniay.  So  many 
of  the  modern!  we  see  are  nidi  rery 
poor  atnfL  If  they  are  the  children  of 
the  fotore^  we  are  willing  to  die  yonng* 
Of  course  the  andents  too  are  often 
rery  tiresome.  My  wife  and  I  like 
everything  that  is  really  new  —  not  the 
mere  pretense  of  it.  There  is  nothing; 
new,  unfortunately,  in  ignorance  and 
•topidity.  We  see  plenty  of  that  in 
forma  that  offer  themselrei  as  a  revela- 
tioB  of  progreia,  of  Ught  A  revelation 
of  yolgarity !  There  is  a  osrtain  kind 
ol  Tnlgarity  which  I  believe  is  really 
new ;  1  don't  think  there  ever  was  any- 
thing like  it  before.  Indeed,  I  don't  find 
▼nlgarity,  at  all,  before  the  present  cent- 
ory.  You  see  a  faint  menace  of  it 
here  and  there  in  the  last,  but  to-day 
the  air  has  grown  so  dense  that  deli- 
eate  tlungs  are  literally  not  reoognised. 
Now,  we  have  liked  you  "  — •  And  Os- 
mond  hesitated  a  moment,  laying  his 
hand  gently  on  Goodwood's  knee  and 
smiling  with  a  mixture  of  assurance  and 
anbarrassment.  "  1  am  going  to  say 
something  exlroraely  offensive  and  pat- 
ronizing, but  you  must  let  me  have  the 
satisfaction  of  it.  We  have  liked  you 
besanse— >beeanse  you  have  reoondled 
m  a  little  to  the  fntnre.  If  there  are 
to  be  a  certain  nnmber  of  people  like 
yfM it  la  imme  hevref  I  am  talking 
lor  my  wife  as  well  as  for  mysdf,  you 
see.  She  speaks  for  me  ;  why  should 
n't  I  speak  for  her  ?  We  are  as  united, 
you  know,  as  the  candlestick  and  the 
snuffers.  Am  I  assuming  too  much 
when  I  say  that  I  tliink  I  have  nnder- 
slood  from  you  that  your  occupations 


have  been — a  —  commerdal  ?  There 
is  a  danger  in  that,  yon  knows  bat 
it's  the  way  yon  have  escaped  thai 
strikes  ns.  Ezouse  me  if  my  little  com- 
pliment seems  in  execrable  taste ;  fortu- 
nately my  wife  does  n't  hear  me.  What 
1  mean  is  that  vou  mi'aht  have  been  —  a 
—  what  I  was  mentioning  just  now. 
The  whole  American  world  was  in  a 
conspiracy  to  make  you  so.  But  you 
resisted,  you  have  something  that  saved 
yon.  And  yet  yon  are  so  modem,  so 
modem;  the  mort  modon  man  we 
know!  We  shall  always  be  ddighted 
to  see  yon  again." 

r  have  Raid  that  Osmond  was  in  jjood- 
humor,  and  these  remarks  will  give  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  fact.  They  were 
iutiuitely  more  personal  than  he  usually 
cared  to  be,  and  if  Caspar  Goodwood 
had  attended  to  them  more  dosdy  he 
n^ght  have  thonght  that  the  defense  of 
delicacy  was  in  rather  odd  hands.  We 
may  believe,  however,  that  Osmond 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  and 
that  if  he  chose  for  onee  to  be  a  little 
vulgar,  he  had  an  I'xcellent  reason  for 
the  escapade,  (joodwood  had  otilv  a 
vague  sense  that  he  Wiis  laying  it  ou 
somehow ;  he  scarody  knew  where  the 
mixture  was  applied.  Indeed,  he  scarce- 
ly knew  what  Osmond  was  talking 
about ;  he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  Isa« 
bel,  and  that  idea  spoke  louder  to  him 
than  her  husband's  perfectly  modulated 
voire.  lie  watched  her  talking  with 
other  people,  and  wondered  when  she 
would  be  at  liberty,  and  whether  he 
might  ask  her  to  go  into  one  of  the 
other  rooms.  Hb  humor  waa  not,  like 
Osmond's,  of  the  best;  there  was  an 
dement  of  dull  rage  in  his  consdonsness 
of  things.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  not 
disliked  Osmond  personally ;  he  had 
only  thought  him  very  well  informed 
and  obliging,  and  more  than  he  had 
supposed  like  the  person  whom  Isalxd 
Archer  would  naturally  marry.  Os- 
mond had  won  in  the  open  fidd  a  great 
advantage  over  him,  and  Good  wood  had 
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too  strong  a  sense  of  fair  play  to  have 
been  moved  to  iimlrrrat*'  him  on  that 
account.     H*;  iiiid  nol  tiieU  positivdy 
to  like  hiui  i  thiti  wa«  a  liight  of  seuti- 
mental  beneroleiioe  of  which,  evm  in 
the  dtjt  when  he  cune  neareet  to  re(>> 
onciliog  hinuelf  to  what  Ind  ha|»p«Md, 
Goodwood  WM  quite  incapable.    Ha  ao- 
cepted  him  as  a  rather  brilliant  person- 
age of  the  amutfurish  kiiul,  :iniicl»'d  with 
a  rt'dund;iii<;y  ol  k-i>urr  which  it  anmscd 
him  to  wurk  oH  iu  liidu  refmemeutjj  of 
coDTenatioo.  Bot  he  oolj  half  tnutod 
him ;  he  eould  never  make  oat  why  the 
deace  Osmond  should  lavish  refinemettts 
of  aaj  sort  upon  him.   It  made  him 
suspect  that  he  fouiid  some  private  en- 
tertainment in  it,  and  it  ministered  to  a 
general  impression  that  his  successful 
rival  had  a  fuulastical  streak  iu  bis  com- 
posidon.  He  knew  indeed  that  Osmond 
ooold  have  no  reason  to  wish  him  evil  j 
he  hati  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  He 
bad  carried  off  a  supreme  advantage, 
and  he  could  afford  to  he  kind  to  a  man 
who  had  lost  everytliiii:^.    It  was  true 
that  Goodwood  at  times  hud  wished  Os- 
mond were  dead,  and  would  have  liked 
to  kill  him ;  bat  Osmond  had  no  means 
of  knowing  this,  ftur  practice  had  made 
Gkwdwood  quite  perfect  in  the  art  of 
appearing  inaccessible  to^ay  to  any  vi- 
olent emotion.    He  cultivated  this  art 
in  order  to  deceive  himself,  but  it  was 
others  that  he  deceived  Hrst.    He  cul- 
tivated it,  moreover,  with  veiy  limited 
success ;  of  which  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter proof  than  the  deep,  dmnb  irritation 
that  reigne<l  in  his  soul  when  he  heard 
Osmond  speak  of  his  wife's  feelings  as 
if  he  were  commissioned  to  answer  for 
them.    That  was  all  he  had  an  ear  for 
in  what  his  host  said  to  him  iliiii  even* 
ing;  be  was  ooosoiona  that  Osmond 
made  more  of  a  point  even  than  osnal 
of  referring  to  the  conjugal  harmony 
which  prevailed  at  the  Palazzo  Booca^ 
nera.  He  was  more  careful  than  ever  to 
speak  as  if  he  and  his  wife  had  all  things 
in  sweet  comuiuuity,  and  it  were  as  ua^ 


tiral  to  each  of  them  to  say  "  we  "  as  to 
say  "  I."    In  all  this  there  was  an  air  of 
intention  wliich  puzzled  and  aiiij^ere<I  our 
poor  Bostouiuu,  who  could  only  reflect 
for  hia  comfort  that  Mrs.  Osmond's  ro- 
latifloa  with  her  husband  were  none  of 
his  business^   Vi»  had  no  proof  what- 
ever that  her  huslnind  misrepresented 
her,  and  if  be  judged  ber  by  the  surface 
of  things  was  bound  to  believe  that  she 
liked  her  life.  She  hud  never  sjiven  him 
the  faintest  sign  of  discontent.  Miss 
Staekpdle  had  told  him  that  abe  had 
lest  her  iUusbns,  hut  writing  for  the  pa- 
pers bad  made  Miss  Stackpole  sensap 
tionaL   She  was  too  fond  of  early  news, 
^foreover,  since  her  arrival  in  Rome  she 
had  been  much  on  her  guard ;  she  had 
ceased  to  Hash  heriuntei  D  at  him.  This, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  for  her,  would 
have  been  quite  against  her  conscience. 
She  had  now  seen  the  reality  of  Isabel's 
iitaatloa,  and  it  had  inspired  her  with  a 
just  reserve.  Whatever  could  be  done  to 
improve  it,  the  most  useful  form  of  assist- 
ance would  not  be  to  inflame  her  former 
lovers  witli  a  sense  of  her  wrongs.  Miss 
Stackpole  continued  to  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  stato  of  Mr.  Goodwood's  feel- 
ings, but  she  showed  it  at  present  only 
hy  sending  him  choice  extracts,  humor- 
ous and  other,  from  the  American  jour- 
nals, of  which  she  receive<l  sevci-al  by 
every  jutst,  and  which  she  always  j>erusetl 
with  a  pair  of  sci^sors  iu  her  baud.  The 
articles  she  cut  out  she  placed  in  aa 
envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Groodwood, 
which  she  left  with  her  own  hand  at  his 
hotel.    He  never  asked  her  a  question 
about  Isabel ;  hud  n't  he  come  five  thou- 
Siind  miles  to  see  for  himself  ?     He  was 
thus  not  iu  the  lea.it  authorized  to  think 
Mrs.  Udmoud  unhappy  ;  hut  the  very  ab- 
sence of  antfaoriaatioa  operated  aa  aa  ir- 
ritant, ministered  to  the  angry  pabu  widi 
which,  in  qdto  of  his  theory  that  he  had 
oeased  to  care,  he  now  recognized  tliat» 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  future 
hud  nothing  more  for  him.    lie  h  id  uot 
even  the  satisfaction  of  kuowiug  tiie 
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trnth :  apparently,  he  could  not  even  be 
trusted  U)  respect  her  if  she  were  unhap- 
py. He  was  hopeless,  he  was  helpless, 
be  was  superflnoos.  To  this  last  fact 
tbe  hid  oaUed  Us  attention  by  her  in- 
graionsi^nn  for  making  bim  leave  Borne* 
He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  doing 
what  he  could  for  her  cousin,  but  it 
made  hira  grind  his  teeth  to  think  that 
of  all  the  services  she  might  have  asked 
oi  him,  tbis  was  the  one  she  had  been 
eager  to  select.  There  had  been  no 
danger  of  her  choosing  one  that  would 
bave  kept  bim  in  Bomel 

To*iiight,  what  he  was  ehiefly  tbbk* 
ing  of  was  that  he  was  to  leave  her  to- 
BKinaWyand  that  he  had  gained  nothing 
by  coming  but  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  as  suporriuons  as  ever.  About  her- 
self he  had  guiiunl  no  knowledge  ;  she 
was  imperturbable,  impenetrable.  He 
felt  the  old  bitterness,  which  he  had 
tried  so  baid  to  swallow,  rise  again  in 
bis  throaty  and  be  knew  that  tbero  are 
diaeppointssents  wUeh  last  as  long  as 
life,  Osmond  went  on  talking  ;  Giood- 
wood  was  Tsgaely  aware  that  he  was 
touching  again  upon  his  perfect  intimacy 
with  his  wile.  It  seemed  to  him  for  a 
moment  that  Osmond  had  a  kind  of  de- 
mouic  imagination ;  it  was  impossible 
that  without  malice  he  should  have  se- 
leeted  so  nnnsnal  n  topic  Bat  what 
6ad  it  matter,  niter  all,  whether  be  were 
demonic  or  not,  and  whether  she  loved 
bim  or  hated  him  ?  She  might  hate  him 
to  the  death  witbont  Goodwood's  gpuning 
by  it. 

"  You  travel,  by  the  bye,  with  Touch- 
eti."  Osmond  said.  "  I  suppose  that 
means  that  you  will  move  slowly." 

**  1  don't  know ;  I  shall  do  jnst  as  be 
likes**' 

**  Ton  are  very  aoBomasodatmg.  We 

are  immensely  oUiged  to  you;  yon 
most  really  let  me  say  it.    My  wife 

has  probably  expressed  to  you  what 
we  feel.  Touchett  has  been  on  our 
minds  all  winter  ;  it  has  looked  more 
than  once  as  if  he  would  never  leave 


Rome.  lie  ought  never  to  have  come  ; 
it  *8  worse  than  an  imprudence  for  peo- 
ple in  that  state  to  travel ;  it 's  a  kind 
of  indelioaoy.  I  wodd  n't  for  the  world 
be  under  suob  an  oUigatton  to  Touchett 
as  be  has  been  to— to  my  wife  and  me. 
Other  people  inevitably  have  to  look 
after  him,  and  every  one  is  n't  so  gen- 
erous as  you." 

"  I  have  uothiog  else  to  do,"  said 
Caspar,  dryly. 

Osmond  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
askance.  "Too  ooglit  to  marry,  and 
then  you  would  Imve  plenty  to  do !  It 
is  true  that  an  that  case  yon  would 
n't  be  quite  so  available  for  deeds  of 
mercy." 

"  Do  you  find  that  as  a  married  man 
you  are  so  much  occupied?" 

"  Ah,  you  see.  being  marrie<l  is  in 
itself  an  occupation.  It  isn't  always 
active ;  it 's  olten  passive ;  but  that 
takes  even  more  attention*  Then  my 
wife  and  I  do  so  many  things  together. 
We  read,  we  study,  we  make  musics 
we  walk,  we  drive,  — we  talk  even,  as 
when  we  first  knew  each  other.  I  de- 
light, to  this  liour,  in  ray  wife's  conver- 
sation. If  yon  are  ever  bored,  get  mar- 
ried. Your  wife  indeed  may  bore  you, 
in  that  case ;  bui  you  will  never  bore 
yourself.  Ton  will  always  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  yourself —always  have 
a  subject  of  refleodon." 

"  I  am  not  bored,"  said  Goodwood. 
**  I  have  plenty  to  think  about  and  to 
say  to  myself." 

"  More  than  to  say  to  others  !  "  Os- 
mond exclaimed,  with  a  light  laugh. 
"  Where  shall  you  go  next  ?  I  mean 
after  you  have  consigned  Touchett  to 
bis  natural  care-takers;  X  believe  his 
mother  is  at  last  coming  back  to  look 
after  him.  That  little  lady  is  superb ; 
she  negleets  her  duties  with  a  finish  I 
Perhaps  you  will  spend  the  summer  in 
England." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  no  plans." 
Happy  man  I  That 's  a  little  nude, 
but  it 's  very  free." 
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"  Oh  yes,  I 'm  rery  free." 

*'  Frc'f  to  come  back  to  Romo,  I 
hope,"  siiid  Osmond,  as  he  saw  a  group 
of  new  visitors  enter  the  room.  *'  Re- 
member that  when  you  do  come,  W6 
ooant  upon  yoo  t  '* 

Goodwood  had  tomtA  to  go  awmy 
early,  but  the  eveniDg  dapsed  without 
his  having  a  chance  to  speak  to  Isabel 
otherwijje  than  as  one  of  several  asso- 
ciated intL-rlocutors.  There  was  some- 
thing perverse  in  the  inveteracy  with 
wliieh  abe  AToided  him;  Goodwood'a 
mqaendiablo  nmoor  fiaeoTered  an  in* 
toatioii  where  then  was  certainly  no 
appeanuoe  of  one.  There  was  abso* 
lutely  no  appearance  of  one.  She  met 
his  eye  with  her  sweet,  hospitable  smile, 
which  seemed  ahnost  to  ask  that  lie 
would  cumu  and  help  her  to  eutertuiu 
some  of  her  visitors.  To  such  siigges" 
tions,  however,  he  only  opposed  a  stiff 
impatience.  He  wandered  about  and 
waited;  he  talked  to  the  few  people  he 
knew,  who  found  him  for  the  first  time 
rather  self  contradictory.  This  was  in- 
deed rare  with  Caspar  Goodwood,  though 
he  often  contradicted  others.  There 
was  often  mnsio  at  the  Palasso  Booei^ 
nera,  and  it  was  usoally  vwy  good. 
Under  oover  of  the  music  he  managed 
to  contain  himself ;  but  toward  the  end, 
when  he  saw  the  people  beginning  to 
go,  he  drew  near  to  Isabel  and  asked 
her  in  a  low  tone  if  he  might  not  speak 
to  her  in  one  of  the  other  rooms,  which 
be  had  just  assured  himself  was  empty. 

She  smiled  as  if  she  wished  to  oblige 
him,  but  found  herself  absolutely  pre- 
vente<l.  '*  I 'm  afraid  it's  impossible. 
People  arc  saying  good-night,  and  I 
must  bo  where  tliey  can  see  me." 

I  shall  wait  till  they  are  all  gone, 
theat* 

She  hedtoted  a  moment   « Ah,  that 
will  be  delightfal  I  she  ezclidmed. 
And  he  waited,  though  it  took  a  long 

time  yet.  There  were  several  people, 
at  the  end,  who  seemed  tethered  to  the 
carpet.   The  Countess  Gemini,  who  was 


nerer  hersell  tall  midnight,  as  she  said, 
displaye<l  no  consciousness  that  the  en- 
tertainment was  over  ;  she  hiwi  still  a 
little  circle  of  gentlemen  in  front  of  the 
fire,  who  every  now  and  then  broke  into 
an  united  laugh.  OsflMiad  bad  disap- 
peared—be never  bade  good-by  to  pee> 
pie ;  and  as  the  countess  was  extend- 
ing her  range,  according  to  her  custom 
at  this  period  of  the  eveniniT,  Isabel  had 
sent  Pansy  to  benl.  Isabel  sat  a  little 
apart ;  she  too  appeared  to  wish  that  her 
sister4ii4aw  woidd  sound  a  lower  note 
and  let  the  last  loiterers  depart  in  peace. 

**  May  I  not  say  a  word  to  yon  now?" 
Goodwood  presently  asked  her. 

She  got  up,  immediately,  smiling. 
"  Certainly,  we  will  go  somewhere  elsCi 
if  you  like." 

They  went  together,  leaving  the 
ooanteas  with  her  little  eirde^  and  for 
a  moment  af  tor  they  bad  crossed  the 
threshold  neither  of  them  spoke.  Isa- 
bel would  not  sit  down ;  she  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  slowly  fanning 
herself,  with  the  same  familiar  grace. 
She  seemed  to  J[>e  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  Now  that  he  was  alone  with 
her,  all  ibe  passion  that  be  bad  never 
stifled  surged  into  bis  senses ;  it  bummed 
in  his  eyes  and  made  things  swiffl  around 
him.  The  bright,  empty  room  grew 
dim  and  blurred,  and  through  the  rus- 
tling tissue  he  saw  Isabel  hover  before 
him  with  gleaming  eyes  and  parted  lips. 
If  ho  bad  seen  more  distinctly  he  would 
have  perceived  that  her  smile  was  fixed 
and  a  trifle  forced, — that  she  was  fri|^ 
oied  at  what  she  saw  in  his  own  lace. 

"  I  suppose  yon  wish  to  bid  me  good* 
by  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes  —  but  I  don't  like  it.  I  don't 
want  to  leave  Rome,"  he  answered,  with 
almost  plaintive  honesty. 

**  I  can  well  imagine.  It  is  wonder- 
fuUy  good  of  you.  I  can't  tell  you  bow 
kmd  I  think  you." 

For  a  moment  more  be  fsaid  nnthinpf. 

With  a  lew  words  like  that  you  make 
me  go." 
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**  You  mast  come  baok  sona  dij," 
iHibel  rejoined,  brigbdj. 

**  Some  day  ?  Yoa  mean  u  long  a 
tame  hence  as  possible. " 

**  Oh  no;  I  ilou't  mean  all  that." 
What  do  you  mean  ?  1  don't  under- 
•tand  I  Bat  I  said  I  would  go,  and  I 
will  go,"*  Goodwood  added. 

**  Oome  back  whenoTer  joa  Hko,** 
aaid  Isabel,  with  attenptod  liglitaen. 

I  don't  care  a  straw  for  your  conu- 
ia  !  "  Caspar  broke  out. 

la  that  what  joa  wished  to  tell 

me  r 

**  No,  no  ;  I  did  n't  want  to  tell  you 
ao J  thing  ;  I  wanted  to  a&k  you  " —  be 
pawiid  a  mome&t,  and  tin&— •''what 
have  yoa  realljr  made  of  your  Ufo?**  he 
mid,  m  a  low,  qniek  tooe.  He  panted 
•gain,  as  if  for  an  answer ;  bat  she  said 
nothing,  and  he  went  on  :  "  I  can't  un- 
dentand,  I  can't  pen*  trate  you  !  Wliat 
am  I  to  believe —  what  do  you  want  me 
to  think?"  Still  siie  .said  not  liinj;  ;  she 
only  Htoo<l  looking  at  him,  uow  quite 
without  pretending  to  smile.  '^I  am 
told  yoa  are  onhappy,  and  if  yoa  are  I 
ibonld  like  to  know  it.  That  would  be 
aoBBeChiiig  for  me.  Bat  yoa  yoarself 
my  yon  are  happy,  and  you  are  aoaio> 
how  so  still,  »o  smooth.  Yoa  are  com- 
pletely changed.  You  conceal  every- 
thing ;  I  have  li't  really  come  near  you." 

You  come  very  near,"  Isabel  said, 
gently,  but  in  a  toue  ot  warning. 

**  Aod  yet  I  don't  touch  you  1 1  want  to 
know  the  troth.  Have  yon  done  well  ?  " 

«Too  aik  a  great  deaL" 

**Tes — I  have  alwajrs  aaked  a  great 
deal.  Of  coane  yoa  won't  tell  me.  I 
slufll  never  know,  if  you  can  help  it. 
And  then,  it's  none  of  uiy  business." 
He  had  spoken  with  a  visible  effort  to 
control  himself,  to  give  a  considerate 
form  to  an  inconsiderate  slate  ot  mind. 
Bnt  the  teoM  that  it  waa  hb  lail  ehanoe, 
thai  he  loved  her  and  had  loet  her,  thai 
•he  woold  think  him  a  fool  whatever  he 
ihoold  say,  suddenly  gave  him  a  lath 
■ad  added  a  deep  vibration  to  hit  low 


voice.  "  You  are  perfectly  inscrutable, 
and  that's  what  makes  me  think  you 

have  something  to  hide.  I  say  that  I 
don't  care  a  straw  for  your  cousin,  but 
I  don't  mean  that  I  don't  like  him.  I 
mean  that  it  is  n't  because  I  like  him 
that  1  go  away  with  him.  1  would  go 
if  he  were  an  idiot,  and  yoo  thonU  havo 
aiked  me.  If  yoa  thonld  ask  me,  I 
woold  go  to  Patagonia  to-morrow.  Why 
do  yoa  want  me  to  leave  the  place? 
Yoa  most  have  some  reason  for  that ; 
if  you  were  as  contented  aa  you  pre- 
tend you  are,  you  would  n't  care.  I 
would  rather  know  the  truth  al)Out  you, 
even  i£  it 's  damnable,  than  have  come 
here  for  nothing.  That  isn't  what  I 
came  for.  I  thoaght  I  ihoald  n't  care. 
I  came  beoante  I  wanted  to  assare  my- 
aelf  that  I  needn*t  think  of  you  any 
more.  I  haven't  thought  of  anything 
else,  and  you  are  quite  right  to  wish  me 
to  go  away.  But  if  I  must  go,  there  is 
no  harm  in  my  letting  myself  out  for 
a  single  moment,  is  there  ?  If  you  are 
really  hurt  —  if  he  hurts  you  —  nothing 
/say  will  hart  yoa.  When  I  tell  yoa 
I  love  yoa,  it 't  aimply  what  I  came  Utr, 
I  thought  it  wac  in  eomething  elte; 
but  it  was  for  that.  I  slionldn't  say  it 
if  I  did  n't  believe  I  should  never  see 
you  again.  It 's  the  last  time  —  let  me 
pluck  a  single  flower  !  I  have  no  right 
to  say  that,  I  know  ;  and  you  have  no 
right  to  listen.  But  you  don't  listen  ; 
you  never  listen,  you  arc  always  thiuk- 
ing  ol  lomething  else.  After  thit  I 
matt  go^  of  coane ;  to  I  thall  at  leatt 
have  a  reaton.  Tonr  asldng  me  it  no 
reaton,  not  a  real  one.  I  can't  judge 
by  your  husband,"  he  went  on,  irrele- 
vantly, almost  incoherently,  I  don't 
understand  him  ;  he  tells  me  you  adore 
each  other.  Why  does  he  tell  me  that  ? 
What  busiue»s  is  it  of  mine  ?  When  I 
tay  that  to  you,  yon  look  ttrange.  Bat 
yoa  alwayt  look  ttrangOt  Yet,  yon 
have  tomething  to  hide.  It't  none  ol 
my  businest Tery  true.  Bat  I  lovo 
yo«i"  taid  Gatpar  Goodwood. 
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As  he  said,  she  looked  strange.  She 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  door  by  which 
they  had  entered,  and  raited  her  fiui  te 
if  hi  waning. 

"You  have  behaved  to  well;  dcm't 
spoil  itf"  she  said,  softly. 

"  No  one  hears  me.  It 's  wondorful 
what  you  try  to  put  me  off  with.  I 
love  you  as  I  have  never  loved  you." 

**  I  know  it  I  knew  it  m  soon  m 
yoQ  eoniented  to  go." 

**  Ton  can't  help  it—- of  ooone  not. 
Ton  would  if  you  conldt  but  you  can't» 
nnfortunately.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
I  mean.  I  ask  nothinoj  —  nothing,  that 
is,  that  I  should  n't.  But  I  do  ask  one 
sole  satisfaction  —  that  you  tell  me  — 
that  yon  tell  me"— 

»  That  I  tell  yon  what?" 

«  Whether  I  may  pity  yon." 

<  Shonld  yon  like  that?"  laabel 
asked,  tryini^  to  smile  aijain. 

*'  To  pity  you  ?  Most  assuredly  ! 
That  at  least  would  Ik;  doing  something. 
I  would  give  my  life  to  it." 

She  nJsed  her  fan  to  her  faooi  which 
it  ooTered,  all  except  her  eyea.  They 
rested  a  moment  on  his. 

"  Don't  give  your  life  to  it ;  but  give 
a  thought  to  it  every  now  and  then." 

And  with  that  Isabel  went  back  to 
the  Countess  Gremini. 


XLIX. 

Madame  Merle  had  not  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  Palazzo  Roccanera,  on 
the  eveniui;  of  that  Thurstlay  of  which 
I  have  uarrat<Ml  some  of  the  incidents, 
and  Isabel,  though  she  observed  her  ab- 
sence was  not  surprised  by  it.  Things 
had  passed  hetwean  them  which  added 
no  sUmulus  to  sodability,  and  to  appre- 
ciate which  we  must  glance  a  little  har^k- 
ward.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Ma- 
dame Merle  roturnod  from  Naples  short- 
ly after  Lord  Warburton  had  left  Rome, 
and  tliat  on  her  first  meeting  with  Isa- 
bel (whom,  to  do  her  jiiatioe»  she  came 


immediately  to  see)  her  first  utterance 
was  an  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
this  Bobieman,  for  whom  she  appeared 
to  hold  her  dear  friend  acoonntable. 

"  Please  don't  talk  of  him,"  said  Isa- 
bel, for  answer ;  "  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  him  of  lato." 

Madame  Merle  lietit  her  head  on  one 
side  a  little,  protestingly,  and  smiled  in 
the  left  comer  of  her  month. 

**To«  have  heard,  yes.  Bnt  yon 
mnst  remember  tliat  I  hsve  iioC»  in  Ha- 
lves. I  hoped  to  find  him  here,  and  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  Pansy." 

"  You  may  coiii:r.itulate  Pansy  still; 
but  not  on  marryiiiii  Lord  Warburton." 

**  How  you  say  that !  Don't  you 
know  I  had  set  my  lieart  on  it?"  Ma- 
dame Merle  asked,  with  a  great  deal  of 
spirit,  bnt  still  with  tlie  intonation  of 
good-humor. 

Isabel  was  discomposed,  but  she  wat 
determined  to  be  gootl-humored,  too. 

"  You  should  n't  have  gone  to  Na- 
ples, then.  You  should  have  stayed 
here  to  watdh  the  affstr." 

I  had  too  mnch  confidence  in  yon. 
Bnt  do  you  think  it  is  too  late  ?  " 

« Yon  had  better  ask  Pansy,"  said 
Isabel. 

I  shall  ask  her  what  you  have  said 

to  her." 

These  words  seraied  to  justify  the 
impulse  of  self-defense  aronsed  on  Dsn* 
bel's  part  by  her  peroeiTing  that  her 

visitor's  attitude  was  a  critical  one. 
dame  Merle,  as  we  know,  had  been  very 
discreet  hitherto  ;  she  h;»<l  never  criti- 
cised ;  she  had  been  excessively  afraid 
of  iutermeddliug.    But  apparently  she 
had  only  reseryed  herself  for  this  ooen* 
sion ;  lor  she  had  adangerons  qmeknesa 
in  her  eye,  and  an  air  of  irritatioa  iHucli 
even  her  admirable  smile  was  not  able 
to  ti-ansmuto.    She  had  suffere<l  a  dis- 
appointment which  excited  Isabel's  sur- 
prise—  our  heroine  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  her  zealous  interest  in  Pansy's 
marriage  ;  and  the  betrayed  it  in  a  mm^ 
ner  which  quickened  Mrs.  Osmond'e 
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alarm.  More  clearlj  than  ever  before, 
laabc'l  hoard  a  cold,  mocking  voice  pro- 
wed  from  she  knew  not  where,  in  the 
dim  void  that  surrounded  her,  and  de- 
clare that  this  hright,  strong,  definite, 
worldly  womau,  this  iucaraatioo  of  the 
practice],  the  personal,  the  immediate, 
was  a  powerful  ikgent  in  her  destiny. 
She  waa  nearer  to  her  than  Isabel  had 
yet  discovered,  and  her  neamcRs  was 
not  the  charming  accident  Uiat  she  had 
80  long  thought,  TIk*  sense  of  accident 
indeed  h.id  died  within  lur  thut  day 
when  she  haj>peued  to  he  struck  wilii 
the  manner  in  which  Mudamo  Merle 
and  her  own  husband  sat  together  in 
prifmte.  No  definite  snspidon  had  as 
yet  taken  its  place ;  but  it  was  enough 
to  make  her  ]o<^  at  this  lady  with  a  dif- 
ferent eye  to  have  been  led  to  reflect 
that  there  was  more  intention  in  her 
paat  behavior  than  she  had  allowed  for 
at  the  time.  Ah,  yes,  there  had  been 
intention,  there  had  been  intention,  Isa- 
bel said  to  herself  ;  and  she  seemed  to 
wake  from  a  long,  pemiolooi  dream. 
What  was  it  that  luroughtithome  to  her 
that  Madame  Merle's  intention  had  not 
been  good  ?  Nothing  but  the  mistrust 
whidi  had  lately  taken  body,  and  which 
married  itself  now  to  the  fruitful  wonder 
produce<l  by  her  visitor's  challenge  on 
behalf  of  poor  Pansy.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this  challenge  which  at  the  very 
ovtaet  excited  an  answering  defiance  ;  a 
nameless  vitality  which  Isabel  now  saw  to 
have  been  absent  from  her  friend's  profes- 
sions of  delicacy  and  caution.  Madame 
Merle  had  been  unwilling  to  interfere^ 
certainly,  but  only  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  interfere  with.  It  will  per- 
haps seem  to  the  reader  that  Isabel  went 
fast  in  casting  doubt,  on  mere  suspicion, 
ou  a  sincerity  proved  by  several  years 
of  good  offices.  She  moved  quickly, 
indeed,  and  with  reason,  for  a  strange 
tmth  was  filtering  into  her  sonl.  Ma- 
dame Merle's  hiterest  was  identical  with 
Osmond's  ;  that  was  enough. 

**  I  think  Pansy  will  tell  yon  notlung 


that  will  feed  your  resentment,"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  her  companion's  last 

remark. 

I  have  no  resentment.  I  have  only 
a  great  desire  to  retrieve  the  situation. 
Do  you  think  his  lordship  has  left  us 
fbtever?" 

**  I  can't  tell  yon ;  I  don't  understand 
you.  It 's  all  over ;  please  let  it  rest. 
Osmond  has  talked  tome  a  great  deal 
afx)ut  it,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  or  to  hear.  1  have  no  doubt,"  Isa- 
bel added,  "  that  he  will  l)t'  very  happy 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  you." 

I  know  what  he  thinks ;  he  came  to 
see  me  last  ereniog." 

**  As  soon  as  yon  had  arrived  ?  Then 
you  know  all  about  it,  and  yon  need  n't 
iq[»ply  to  me  for  informatifm." 

"It  is  n't  inlbnnation  I  want  At 
bottom,  it 's  sympathy.  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  that  marria?c ;  the  idea  did 
what  so  few  things  do  --it  satislied  the 
imairinaiiou." 

"  Your  imagination,  yes.  But  not 
that  ol  the  persons  coneemed." 

**  Ton  mean  by  that,  of  eourae,  that 
I  am  not  concerned.  Of  course  not  di- 
rectly. But  when  one  is  such  an  old 
friend,  one  can't  help  haviurj  something 
at  stake.  You  forgot  how  long  I  have 
known  Tansy.  Y'ou  mean,  of  course," 
Madame  Merle  addetl,  "  that  yow  are 
one  of  the  persons  concerned." 

"  No  ;  that 's  the  last  thing  I  mean. 
I  am  very  weary  of  it  all." 

Madame  Merle  hesitated  a  little. 
Ah  yes,  your  work 's  done." 

"  Take  eare  what  you  say,"  said  Isa- 
bel, very  gravely. 

"  Oh,  I  take  care ;  never  perhape 
more  tlian  when  it  appear-  luasU  Your 
hunbaud  judi;es  you  se\erely." 

Isabel  made  for  a  momeut  no  answer 
to  this  ;  she  felt  choked  with  bitterness. 
It  was  not  the  insolence  of  Madame 
Merle's  informing  her  that  Osmond  had 
been  taking  her  into  his  confidence  as 
against  his  wife  that  struck  her  most ; 
in  she  was  not  quick  to  believe  that 
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this  was  meant  for  insolence.  Madame 
Merle  was  very  rarely  insolent^  and  only 
when  it  was  exactly  right.  It  WM  not 
right  now,  or  at  leMt  it  was  not  right 
yet  What  touched  Isabel  like  a  drop 
of  corrosive  acid  upon  an  open  wound 
was  the  knowledge  that  Osmond  dishon- 
ore<l  her  in  his  words  as  well  as  in  his 
thou<;ht8. 

Should  you  like  to  know  how  I 
judge  him  ?  "  she  asked  at  last. 

**No,  beeaose  jron  woald  never  tell 
me.  And  it  woold  be  painful  for  me  to 
know.** 

There  was  a  pause,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  known  her,  Isabel 
thought  Mailame  Merle  disagreeable. 
She  wished  she  would  leave  her. 

Remember  how  attractive  Pansy  is, 
and  don't  despair,*  she  said  abmptlj, 
with  a  desire  that  this  should  dose  their 
interview. 

lint  Madame  Merle's  expansive  pres- 
ence underwent  no  contraction.  She 
only  gathered  her  mantle  about  hor, 
and  with  the  uiovemeut  scattered  upon 
the  air  a  laint,  agreeable  fragrance. 

I  don't  despair,"  she  answered ;  **  I 
fieel  encouraged.  And  I  did  n*t  come  to 
scold  you ;  I  came,  if  possible,  to  learn 
the  truth.  I  know  you  will  tell  it  if  I 
ask  vou.  It 's  an  immense  blessing  with 
you,  that  one  can  count  upon  that.  No, 
you  won't  believe  what  a  cumTort  I  take 
in  it." 

'(What  truth  do  you  speak  of ?"  Is- 
abel asked,  wondering. 

"Just  this:  whether  Lord  Warbni^ 
ton  changed  his  mind  <jtiite  of  his  own 
movement,  or  because  you  recommend- 
ed it.  To  plea.se  himself,  I  mean,  or 
to  please  you.  Think  of  the  confidence 
I  must  still  have  in  yoo,  in  spite  ol  hav- 
ing lost  a  little  of  it,"  Madame  Merle 
continued  with  a  smile,  "  to  ask  sudi  a 
question  as  that  I "  She  sat  looking  at 
Isabel  a  moment,  to  judge  of  the  effect 
of  her  words,  and  then  she  went  on : 
"  Now  don't  be  heroic,  don't  be  unrea- 
sonable, don't  take  offense.   It  seems  to 


me  T  do  you  an  honor  in  speaking  so. 
I  don't  know  another  woman  to  whom 
I  would  do  it  I  have  n't  the  least  idea 
that  any  other  woman  would  tell  me  the 
truth.  And  don't  yon  see  how  weD  it 
is  that  your  husband  should  know  it  ? 
It  is  true  that  he  does  n't  appear  to  have 
had  any  tact  wliatever  in  trying  to  ex- 
tract it  ;  hv  has  indulged  in  gratuitous 
suppositiuns.  But  that  does  n't  alter 
the  fact  that  it  would  make  a  difference 
in  his  view  of  his  daughter's  prospects 
to  know  distinctly  what  really  ooeoiTed. 
If  Lord  Warburton  simply  got  tired  of 
the  poor  child,  that's  one  thing;  it's 
a  pity.  If  he  gave  her  up  to  please  you, 
it's  another.  That's  a  pity,  too;  but  in 
a  different  way.  Then,  in  the  latter 
case,  you  would  perhaps  make  an  a^ 
tempt  to  find  your  pleasure  in  a  new  ap- 
peal to  your  friend." 

Madame  Merle  had  prooeeded  very 
deliberately,  watching  her  companion 
and  ap|)arently  thinking  she  could  pro- 
ceed safely.  As  she  went  on,  Isabel 
grew  pale  ;  hhe  clasped  her  hands  more 
tightly  in  her  lap.  It  waa  not  that 
Madame  Merle  had  at  last  thought  it 
the  right  ^e  to  be  insolent ;  £w  this 
waa  not  what  was  most  apparent  It 
was  a  worse  horror  than  that.  *'  Who 
are  you  —  what  are  y(ju  ?  "  Isabel  mur- 
mured. "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
my  husband  ?  "  It  was  strange  that,  for 
the  moment,  she  drew  as  near  to  him  as 
if  she  had  loved  Um. 

"Ah,  then,  you  take  it  heroically  I  I 
am  very  sorry.  Don't  think,  however, 
that  I  shall  do  so." 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  me  ? " 
Isabel  went  on. 

Madame  Merle  slowly  got  op,  strok- 
ing her  mnff,  but  not  removing  hor  eyes 
from  Isabel's  face. 

"  Everything ! "  she  answered. 

Isabel  sat  there  looking  np  at  her 
without  rising ;  her  face  was  almost 
a  prayer  to  l>e  enlightened.  But  the 
light  of  her  visitor's  eyes  seemed  only  a 
darkness. 
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"  Oh,  misery !  "  she  murmured  at 
last ;  and  she  fell  back,  covering  her 
face  witlj  liur  hands.  It  had  come  over 
her  like  a  high-surging  wave  that  Mrs. 
Tovcbett  w«8  right  Madune  Merlo  bad 
married  her !  Before  the  ooooTered  her 
hee  again,  this  kdj  had  left  the  room, 

Isabel  took  a  drive  alone,  that  after- 
noon ;  she  wished  to  be  far  away,  under 
the  sky,  where  she  could  descend  from 
her  rarrlaffo  and  tread  upon  the  daisies. 
She  bad  long  before  this  taken  old 
Rome  into  her  confideDCc,  for  in  a  world 
of  ruins  the  ruin  of  her  happiness  seemed 
a  less  mmatoral  catastrophe.  She  rested 
her  weariness  upon  things  that  had 
crmnbled  for  eenturies  and  yet  still  were 
iqM%ht ;  she  dropped  her  secret  sadness 
into  the  silence  of  lonely  places,  where 
it«  very  modern  quality  doUiched  itself 
and  grew  objective,  so  that  as  she  sat  in 
s  sun- warmed  angle  on  a  winter's  day, 
or  stood  in  a  mouldy  church  to  which 
BO  one  came,  she  ooold  almoet  smile  at 
it  and  think  of  its  smallness.  Small  it 
was,  in  the  laige  Roman  record,  and  her 
haunting  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the 
haman  lot  easily  carried  her  from  the 
less  to  the  greater.  She  had  become 
deeply,  tenderly  acquainted  with  liome  ; 
it  interfused  and  modcruted  her  pasr;ion. 
But  she  had  grown  to  think  of  it  chiefly 
as  the  place  where  people  had  suffered. 
This  was  what  came  to  her  in  the  starred 
chnrches,  where  the  marble  odinmnsy 
transferred  from  pagan  rains,  seemed  to 
offer  her  n  companionship  in  endorance, 
and  the  musty  incense  to  be  a  compound 
of  Ion ir- unanswered  prayers.  There  was 
no  gentler  nor  less  consistent  heretic 
than  Isabel ;  the  firmest  of  worshipers, 
gazing  at  dark  altar-picturea  or  clustered 
caadlei^  could  not  have  felt  more  inU* 
mmUlj  the  snggestiTcness  of  these  ob- 
jects, nor  hare  been  more  liable  at  sndi 
momenla  ton  spiritual  visitation.  Paosjy 
as  we  know,  was  almost  always  her  com« 
panion,  and  of  late  tlie  Countess  Gemini, 
balancing  a  pink  parasol,  had  lent  brill- 
iajDcjr  U>  their  equipage;  but  she  stiU 


occasionally  found  herself  alone  when 
it  suited  her  mood,  and  where  it  suited 
the  place.  On  such  occasions  she  had 
several  resorts  ;  the  most  accessible  of 
which,  perhaps,  was  a  seat  on  the  low 
parapet  whidi  edges  the  wide,  grassj 
space  lying  before  the  high,  cold  front 
of  St.  John  I/aterant  where  you  look 
across  the  Campagna  at  the  far-trailing 
outline  of  the  Alban  ISfount.and  at  that 
mighty  plain,  between,  which  is  still  so 
full  01  all  that  has  vanished  from  it. 
After  the  departure  of  her  cousin  and 
bis  companions  she  wandered  abont 
more  than  nsoal ;  she  carried  her  somp 
hre  spirit  from  one  familiar  shrine  to 
the  otlier.  Even  when  Pansy  and  the 
countess  were  with  her,  she  felt  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  world.  The  car- 
riage, passing  out  of  the  walls  of  Rome, 
rolled  through  narrow  lanes,  where  the 
wild  honeysuckle  had  begun  to  tangle 
itself  in  the  heclges,  or  waited  for  her 
in  quiet  phwMS  where  the  fields  lay  near, 
while  she  strolled  further  and  further 
over  the  flower-freckled  tur^  or  sat  on 
a  stme  that  had  once  had  a  use,  and 
gMCd  through  the  veil  of  her  personal 
sadness  at  the  splendid  sadness  of  tlie 
scene,  at  the  dense,  warm  light,  the  far 
gradations  and  soft  confusions  of  color, 
the  motionless  shepherds  in  lonely  atti- 
tudes, the  hills  where  the  cloud-shadows 
had  the  lightnen  of  a  blush. 

On  the  afternoon  I  began  with  speak- 
ing oi^she  had  taken  a  resolution  not  to 
think  of  Madame  Merle ;  but  the  reso- 
lution proved  vain,  and  this  lady's  image 
hovered  constantly  before  her.  She 
asked  herself,  with  an  almost  ehildlike 
horror  of  the  supjjosition,  whether  to 
this  intimate  friend  of  several  years  the 
great  historical  epithet  of  meked  was  to 
be  applied.  She  knew  the  idea  only  by 
the  l^e  and  other  literary  works ;  to 
the  best  of  her  belief  she  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  wickedness* 
She  had  desired  a  large  arqnaintano) 
with  human  life,  and  in  s])ite  of  her 
having  flattered  herself  that  she  culti- 
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rated  it  with  some  succors,  this  ele- 
mentary privilege  had  been  denied  her. 
Perhaps  it  wiu  not  wicked  —  in  the 
hiatoric  sense  —  to  be  false;  fat  tbat 
was  what  Madame  Merle  had  been. 
Isabel's  Annt  Lydia  had  made  this  dis- 
covery long  before,  and  had  mentioned 
it  to  her  niece ;  but  Isabel  had  flattered 
herself  Mt  tlii«  time  that  she  liad  a  much 
richer  view  of  things,  especially  of  the 
spontaneity  of  her  own  career  and  the 
nobleness  of  ber  own  interpretations, 
than  poor,  stifflj-reasoning  TAn,  Toaeh- 
ett.  Madame  Merle  had  dnne  what  she 
wanted ;  she  had  brought  about  the 
union  of  hi-r  two  friemls;  a  reflection 
wliifh  ciitild  iioi  fail  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  wuuder  that  she  should  have  desired 
such  an  eyent.  There  were  people  who 
had  the  matelHnaking  passion,  like  the 
Totaries  of  art  for  art;  bat  Madame 
Merle,  great  artbt  as  she  was,  was 
scarcely  one  of  these.  She  thought  too 
ill  of  marriage,  too  ill  even  of  life  ;  she 
had  desired  that  marriage,  but  she  had 
not  de:»ired  others.  She  therefore  had 
had  an  idea  of  gain,  and  Isabel  asked 
herself  where  she  had  found  her  profit. 
It  took  her,  natorally,  a  long  time  to 
discover,  and  even  then  her  discovery 
was  very  ineomplete.  It  came  back  to 
her  that  Madame  Merle,  though  she 
had  seemed  to  like  her  from  the  first  of 
their  mtetiog  at  Gardenoourt,  had  been 
doubly  affectionate  after  Mr.  Tonchett's 
death,  and  after  learning  that  her  yonng 
friend  was  a  victim  of  the  good  old 
man's  benevolence.  She  had  found  her 
j^roUt  not  in  the  gross  device  of  borrow- 
ing money  from  Isabel,  but  in  the  more 
refined  idea  of  intro<lui  'mg  one  of  her 
intimates  to  the  young  girl's  fortune. 
She  bad  naturally  chosen  her  doseat 
intimate,  and  it  was  already  viv^  enough 
to  Isabel  that  Gilbert  Osmond  occupied 
this  position.  She  found  herself  con- 
fronted in  this  manner  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  man  in  the  world  whom 
she  bad  6up|>osed  to  be  the  least  sordid 
had  married  her  for  her  money.  Strange 


to  say,  it  had  never  l>efore  ocrumHl  to 
her;  if  she  had  thought  a  good  dtal  of 
harm  of  Osmond,  she  had  not  done  him 
this  particular  injury.    This  was  the 
worst  she  could  think  o^  and  she  had 
bees  saying  to  herself  that  the  wont 
was  still  to  come.    A  man  might  marry 
a  woman  for  her  money,  very  well ;  the 
thing  was  often  done.    But  at  lea^t  he 
should  let  her  know !   She  wondered 
whether,  if  he  wanted  her  money,  her 
money  to-day  would  satisfy  him.  Would 
he  take  het  mantj  and  let  her  go?  Ah, 
if  Mr.  Touchett's  great  charity  would 
help  her  to-day,  it  would  be  blessed  in- 
dt'i'd  !  It  was  not  f;low  to  occur  to  her 
that  if  Madame  Merle  had  wi.shed  to  do 
Osmond  a  service,  bis  recognition  of  the 
'  fset  must  have  lost  its  warmth.  What 
must  be  hb  feelings  to^y  in  regard  to 
his  too  aealouB  beoefactresa,  and  what 
expression  must  they  have  found  on  dte 
part  of  sucli  a  master  of  irony  ?  It  is  a 
siiigtilar,  l)ut  a  characteristic,  fact  that 
before  Isabel  returned  from  her  silent 
drive  she  hud  broken  its  silence  by  the 
soft  exclamation, 

«  Poor  Madame  Merle  1  ** 

Her  exclamation  would  periiaps  have 
been  ju<«tified  if  on  this  same  afternoon 
she  had  been  concealed  behind  one  of 
the  valuable  curtains  of  time-softciied 
damask  which  dre-ssed  the  interesting 
little  salon  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred ;  the  carefolly'anranged  nparU 
ment  to  whidi  we  once  paid  a  visit  in 
company  with  the  discreet  Mr.  Rosier. 
In  that  apartment,  towards  six  o'clock, 
Gilbert  0?mond  was  seated,  and  his 
hostess  stocnl  before  him  as  Isabel  liad 
seen  her  stand  on  an  occasion  commem- 
orated in  this  history  #ith  an  enipha.-$is 
appropriate  not  so  much  to  its  appareoi 
as  to  its  real  importance. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  unhappy  \ 
I  believe  you  like  it,"  said  Madame 
Merle. 

"  Did  I  say  I  was  unhappy  ?  "  O*. 
mond  :usked,  with  a  face  grave  enough 
to  suggest  that  he  might  have  beeia  so. 
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NOf  hat  JOB  don't  lay  the  contrary, 

a<  you  oujx^it  in  common  gratitude." 

"  Doij't  talk  about  gratitude,"  Os- 
iiiuiiil  returned,  dryly.  "  And  don't  ag- 
gravate me,"  he  added,  in  a  moment. 

JJadame  Merle  slowly  seated  herself, 
villi  her  erm$  folded  and  her  white 
hands  amu^ged  ae  a  rapport  to  one  of 
them,  aod  an  orDomeDt,  as  it  were>  to 
the  other.  She  looked  exquisitely  oalm, 
but  impressively  sad. 

*•  On  your  side,  don't  try  to  frighten 
me."  si  10  .said.  '*  I  \von<l(T  whether 
jou  know  MMne  of  my  thou<^liti.** 

>.o  uiore  than  I  can  help.  I  have 
({iiite  enough  of  my  own." 

"That's  becaose  they  are  so  delight- 
foL" 

O»nond  rested  his  head  sgMOSt  the 
back  of  his  chair  and  looked  at  his  com- 
punion  for  a  long  time,  with  a  kind  of 
cyiiical  directness  which  geeiued  also 
partly  an  expression  of  fatigue. 

*•  Vou  do  aggravate  me,"  ho  re- 
marked ia  a  momeuU  **I  am  very 
tiled.*' 

•*i9r  moit  done  I"  cried  Madame 
Herle. 

**  With  you,  it 's  because  yoQ  latigne 
yourseli.    With  mci  it's  not  my  own 

huh." 

When  I  fatigue  myself  it 's  for  you. 
I  have  given  you  au  interest;  that's  a 
great  gift." 

•*I>o  you  call  it  an  interest?"  Os- 
mond inqoired,  languidly. 

**  Certainly,  since  it  helps  yon  to  pass 
yoor  tine." 

<*The  time  has  never  seemed  longer 
to  me  than  this  wiuter." 

*•  You  liave  never  looked  Ijetter;  yon 
have  never  been  so  agreeable)  so  brill- 
iant." 

<*  Damn  my  brilliancy  !  "  Osmond 
mnrmored,  thoughtfully.  "  How  litile, 
after  all,  you  know  me  1 " 

If  I  don't  know  yon,  I  know  noth- 
ing,** said  Madame  Merle,  smiling* 
**  Yon  have  the  feeling  of  complete  sue* 
c^?s." 
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24o,  I  shall  not  have  that  till  I  have 

made  you  stop  judging  me." 

*'  I  did  that  long  ago.  I  speak  from 
old  kiiosvledge.  But  you  express  your- 
self more,  loo." 

Osmond  hesitated  a  moment.  **! 
wish  yon  wonld  express  yourself  less ! " 

**  Yon  wish  to  condemn  me  to  silence? 
Remember  that  I  have  never  been  a 
chatt«rbox.  At  any  rate,  there  are 
three  or  four  thiti«is  that  I  should  like 
to  say  to  you  first.  Your  wife  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  wiiii  iierself,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  change  of  tone. 

"  Excuse  me ;  she  knows  perfectly. 
She  has  a  line  sharply  marked  ont. 
She  means  to  carry  oat  her  ideas." 

*'  Her  ideas,  to-day,  most  he  remark- 
able." 

"  Certainly  thoy  are.  She  has  more 
of  them  than  ever." 

"  She  was  unable  to  show  me  any  this 
morning,"  saiii  Madame  Merle.  "  She 
seemed  in  a  very  simple,  almost  in  a 
stupid,  state  of  mind.  She  was  com- 
pletely bewildered." 

Yon  had  better  say  at  <moe  that  she 
was  pathetic" 

Ah  no,  I  don't  want  to  enoonrage 
you  too  much.** 

Osmoncl  still  had  his  head  against  the 
cushion  behind  him  ;  the  ankle  of  one 
foot  rested  on  the  other  knee.  So  he 
sat  for  a  while.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,"  be  said, 
at  last. 

«*The  matter  — the  matter" —  And 
here  Madame  Mierle  stopped.  Then  she 
went  on,  with  a  sadden  outbreak  of 
passion,  a  burst  of  summer  thunder  in 

a  clear  sky,  "  The  matter  is  that  I 
would  uive  mv  ri<^ht  hand  to  be  able  to 
weep,  un<l  that  I  can't !  " 

"  What  good  would  it  do  you  to 
weep?" 

^  It  wonld  make  me  feel  as  I  felt  be- 
fore I  knew  yon." 

If  I  have  dried  yonr  tears,  that 's 
something.  But  I  have  seen  you  shed 
them." 
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"Oh,  T  Mievft  you  will  make  me  cry 
still.  I  have  a  groat  hope  of  that.  I 
was  vile,  this  morning ;  I  was  horrid," 
Mid  MadMM  Herlo. 

<*  If  lubel  WM  in  the  stupid  stete  of 
mind  70a  menUmi,  she  pfobiibly  did  n't 
perceive  iti**  Osmond  answered. 

"It  was  prfcisflv  niy  ilcviltry  that 
Ptupofi*'!!  Iicr.  I  could  n't  help  it ;  I  %vaM 
full  of  fomt'thing  bad.  Perhaps  it  was 
something  good ;  I  don't  know.  You 
have  not  only  dried  up  my  tears ;  yon 
Ittfe  dried  up  my  tool." 

**It  is  not  f,  then,  that  am  responsible 
for  my  wife's  condition,"  Osmond  said. 
"It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  I  shall  get 
the  benefit  of  yotir  influence  upon  her. 
Don't  you  know  the  soul  is  an  immor- 
tal principle  ?  How  can  it  suffer  alter- 
atbn?" 

<«I  don't  believe  at  all  that  it*e  an 

immortal  principle.  I  believe  it  can 
perfectly  be  destroyed.  That's  what 
has  happene<l  to  mine,  which  was  a  very 
good  one  to  start  with;  and  it's  you  I 
have  to  thank  for  it.  You  aro  very 
bad,"  Madame  Hetle  added,  grarely. 

**I8  this  the  way  ire  are  to  end?" 
Osmond  asked,  with  the  same  studied 
coldness. 

"  I  don't  know  how  w«  are  to  end. 
I  wish  I  did  !  1  low  do  bad  people  end  ? 
You  have  made  me  bad." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  You  seem 
to  me  quite  good  enoagb,**  said  Osmood, 
Us  consdous  indiiierenoe  giving  an  ex- 
treme effect  to  the  words. 

Madame  Merle's  self-possession  tend- 
ed on  the  contrary  to  diminiHh.  atul  she 
was  nean  r  losinii  it  than  on  any  occa- 
sion on  which  we  have  hud  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  her*  Her  eye  brightened, 
even  flashed  {  her  salle  betrayed  a  pain- 
fal  effort 

**Good  enough  for  anything  that  I 
have  done  with  myself  ?  I  suppose 
that 's  what  yoii  mean." 

*'  Gootl  enoiiuh  to  be  always  charm- 
ing !  "  Osmond  exclaimed,  smiling  too. 

"Oh  God  I"  his  oompanion  mar- 


mured  ;  and.  sitting  there  in  her  ripe 
freshness,  she  had  recourse  to  the  same 
gesture  that  she  had  provoked  on  Isabel's 
part  in  the  morning ;  sho  bent  her  fsee 
and  covered  It  with  her  hands. 

**  Are  yon  going  to  weep,  after  all  ?" 
Osmond  asked;  and  on  her  remaining 
mnfionless  he  went  on:  I  evw 

complained  to  you  ?" 

She  dropped  her  hands  rpiickly.  "  No, 
you  have  taken  your  revenge  otherwise 
—yon  have  takmi  It  on  Asr.'* 

Osmond  liirewback  his  head  further ; 
he  looked  awhile  at  the  oeiltnf,  and 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  appeal- 
ing in  an  itiformal  way  to  the  heavenly 
powers.  '*  Oh,  the  imagination  of  wom- 
en !  It 's  always  vulgar  at  bottom. 
You  talk  of  revenge  like  a  third-rate 
novelist." 

**  Of  course  you  have  n't  complained. 
You  have  enjoyed  your  triumph  too 
much." 

"  I  am  rather  curious  to  know  what 

you  call  my  triumph." 

"  You  have  made  your  wife  afraid  of 
you.** 

Osmond  changed  his  position;  he 
leaned  forward,  resting  hii  elbows  on 

his  knees  and  loddng  awhile  at  a  beaa> 
tiful  old  Persian  nig  at  his  feet.  He 
had  an  air  of  refusing  to  accept  any  one's 
valuation  of  anything,  even  of  time,  and 
of  preferring  to  abido  by  his  own  ;  a 
pecoliarily  which  made  him  at  moments 
an  irritating  person  to  converse  with. 

Isabel  Is  not  afraid  of  me,  and  it 's  not 
what  I  wish,"  he  said  at  last.  To 
what  do  you  wish  to  provoke  me  when 
you  say  such  things  as  that  ?" 

*'  I  have  thouglit  over  all  the  harm 
you  can  do  me,"  Madame  Merle  an- 
swered. Tour  wife  was  af nud  of  me 
this  morning,  but  in  me  It  was  really 
you  she  feared.** 

"  You  may  have  said  things  that  were 
in  very  l)a(l  taste  ;  I  am  not  responsible 
for  that.  I  did  n't  see  the  use  of  your 
going  to  see  her,  at  all ;  you  are  capable 
of  acting  without  her.   I  have  not  mad<» 
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JOQ  afraid  of  me,  tint  I  can  see,"  Os- 
mond went  on ;  "  how  then  should  I 
hare  made  her  ?  You  are  at  least  as 
brave.  I  can't  think  where  you  have 
picked  up  such  rubbish  ;  one  might  sup- 
pose jou  knew  me  by  this  time."  He 
got  up,  u  he  spoke,  end  welked  to  the 
dnmneji  where  he  stood  a  mraMot  hood* 
lug  hb  eje,  as  If  he  had  seen  them  for 
the  iSnt  tfane,  on  the  delicate  spedmeM 
4rf  rare  porcelain  with  whioh  it  was  oov- 
er<v!.  He  took  up  a  small  cup  and  held 
it  in  his  hand ;  then,  still  holding  it, 
an<l  leaning  his  arm  on  the  mantel,  h^ 
continued  :  "  You  always  see  too  much 
in  everything ;  you  overdo  it ;  you  lose 
tight  of  the  reaL  I  am  mueh  oimpler 
than  yoo  thioh." 

I  think  you  areTeiy  iheple."  And 
Ifadame  Merle  kept  her  eje  upon  her 
cap.  "  I  hsfe  oone  to  that  with  time. 
I  judged  you,  as  I  say,  of  old  ;  but  it  is 
only  since  your  marriage  that  I  have 
understood  you.  I  have  seen  better 
what  you  have  been  to  your  wife  than 
I  ever  aaw  what  yon  were  for  me. 
Pleaae  he  Tery  carafol  of  that  preoioai 
ebjeet." 

It  already  has  a  small  eraek,**  laid 

Osmond,  dryly,  as  he  pat  it  down.  If 

jou  did  n't  understand  me  before  I  mar- 
ried, it  was  cruelly  rash  of  you  to  put 
me  into  siich  a  box.  However,  I  took 
a  fanrv  to  mv  box  myself;  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  comfortable  iiU  I  asked  very 
little;  I  only  asked  that  Aeiheold  like 
me." 

**That  she  sboold  like  yoa  so 
mndk  I" 

**  So  much,  of  OQurse ;  in  such  a  case 
one  asks  the  maximum.  That  she  should 
adore  me,  if  you  will.  Oh  yes,  I  wanted 
that." 

^  I  never  adored  you,"  said  Madame 
Merle. 

''Ah,  hat  you  pretended  to ! " 
It  is  tine  that  yoa  iierer  aoeosed 
me  of  heing  a  oomlortable  fit,"  Madame 
Vetle  went  on* 


"  My  wife  has  declined  —  declined  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Osmond. 
"If  you  are  determined  to  make  a  trag- 
edy of  that,  the  tragedy  is  hardly  for 
her.'' 

**  The  tragedy  is  for  me  !  "  Madame 
Merle  ezdaimed,  risiog,  with  a  long^  low 
sigh,  hut  giving  a  gbuuse  at  the  same 
time  at  the  eontents  of  her  mantelshelf. 
'*It  appears  that  I  am  to  be  severely 
taught  the  disadvantages  of  a  false  posi- 
tion." 

"  You  expresf?  yourself  like  a  sentence 
in  a  copy-book.  ^Ve  must  look  for  our 
comfort  where  we  can  lind  it.  Jt  my 
wife  does  n't  like  me,  at  least  my  child 
does.  I  shall  look  for  eompensations  in 
Pansy.  Fortaoately  I  have  n't  « laalt 
to  find  with  her.** 

"  Ah,"  said  Madame  Merle,  softly, 
"if  I  had  a  child"—  • 

Osmond  hesitated  a  moment ;  and 
then,  with  a  little  formal  air,  "The 
children  of  others  may  be  a  great  inter- 
est 1  "  he  announced. 

Yoa  are  more  like  a  copy-book  than 
L  There  is  somethiug,  after  all,  that 
holds  OS  together." 

Is  it  the  idea  of  the  harm  I  may  do 
you  ?  "  Osmond  asked, 

"  No ;  it  *8  the  idea  of  the  good  I  may 
do  for  you.  It  is  tliat,"  said  Madame 
]SIerle,  "  that  made  nic  so  jealous  of 
Isabel.  1  want  it  to  be  nn/  work,"  she 
added,  with  her  face,  which  liud  grown 
hard  and  bitter,  relaxing  into  its  usual 
Boekl  eicpression. 

Osmond  took  up  his  hat  and  his  nos- 
hrella,  and  after  giving  the  former  arti- 
cle two  or  three  strokes  wiih  his  coat- 
cuff,  "  On  the  whole,  I  think,"  he  said, 
"  you  had  better  leave  it  to  me." 

After  he  had  left  her,  Madame  Merle 
went  and  lifted  from  tli<'  nlautel-^helf 
the  attenuated  coA'ee-cup  iu  which  he 
had  menlioDed  theeadstonoe  of  a  craek ; 
but  she  looked  at  it  rather  abstractedly. 
»  Have  I  been  so  vile  aU  for  nothing  ? '* 
ahe  ■mrmored  to  herself. 
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At  the  hmd  of  tidc-vrater  od  the  river 
there  U  a  dam,  and  above  it  is  a  lar^e 
milI-i>onfl,  where  most  of  the  people  who 
row  and  sail  kocp  their  boats  all  sum- 
iiu  r  long.  I  like,  perhaps  once  a  year, 
to  cruUe  around  the  shores  of  thin  j>retty 
sheet  of  wftter;  bat  I  am  always  coo- 
scioas  of  the  dam  above  it  and  the  dam 
below  it.  and  of  beins:  confined  between 
certain  limits.  I  rarely  go  beyond  • 
certain  poiiit  on  the  lower  or  tide  river, 
as  {)eople  call  it,  but  I  always  have  the 
feeling  that  I  can  goto  Europe,  if  I  like, 
or  anywhere  oq  the  high  seas ;  and 
when  I  unfasten  the  boat  there  is  no 
dam  or  harbor  bar,  or  any  barrier  what> 
e#er  between  this  and  all  foreign  ports. 
Far  up  among  the  hills  the  ocean  comes, 

and  'n<  tide  «-!il)s  and  flows. 

^Vlieu  the  tiile  goes  out,  the  narrow 
reaches  of  the  river  become  rapids, 
where  a  rushing  stream  fights  with  the 
ledges  and  looee  rocks,  and  where  one 
needs  a  good  deal  of  skill  to  guide  a 
boat  down  safely.  Where  the  river  is 
wide,  at  low  tiile  one  can  only  see  the 
mud  Hats  and  broad  stretelir  s  of  green 
marsh  grass.  But  when  the  tide  is  in, 
it  is  a  nobie  and  ilignitied  stream.  There 
are  no  rapids  and  only  a  slow  current, 
where  the  river  from  among  the  inland 
moantains  flows  along,  finding  its  way 
to  the  sea,  which  has  come  part  way  to 
welcome  the  company  of  springs  and 
brooks  that  have  answered  to  its  call. 
A  thousand  men  band  themselves  to- 
gether, and  they  are  one  regiment;  a 
thousand  little  streams  flow  together, 
and  are  one  river ;  hot  one  fancies  that 
they  do  not  lose  themselves  altogether ; 
while  the  individaality  of  a  river  mnst 
come  maiidy  from  the  different  charac- 
ters of  its  tributaries.  The  shape  of 
its  shores  and  the  (jiiality  of  the  soil 
it  passes  over  determine  certain  things 
about  It,  bot  the  life  of  it  is  something 


by  itself,  as  the  life  of  a  man  is  wep' 

arato  from  the  ciMnuostanoes  in  which 
he  is  placed.  There  must  be  the  flr^t 
spring  wliirh  overflows  steadily  and 
makes  a  bn>ok,  which  some  second  spring 
joins,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth ; 
and  at  last  there  is  a  great  stream,  in 
which  the  later  brooks  seem  to  make 
little  difference.  I  should  like  to  find 
.the  very  beginning  and  bead*water  of 
my  river.  I  shouhl  be  sorry  if  it  were 
a  pond,  though  somewhere  in  the  ground 
underneath  there  would  be  a  spring  that 
kept  the  secret  and  was  in  command 
and  under  marching  orders  to  the  sea, 
commissioned  to  recruit  as  it  went  along. 
Here  at  the  head  of  tide- water  it  first 
meets  the  sea,  and  then  when  the  tide  is 
in  there  is  the  presence  of  royalty,  or  at 
least  its  deputies.  The  river  is  a  grand 
thing  when  it  is  river  and  sea  together ; 
but  how  one  misses  the  ocean  when  the 
tide  is  out,  for  in  the  great  place  it  filled 
the  stream  from  the  hills,  after  all,  looks 
of  little  consequence. 

The  river  is  no  longer  the  public 
highway  it  used  to  be  years  ago,  when 
the  few  roads  were  rough,  and  railroads 
were  not  even  dreamed  of.    The  curli- 
est diapter  of  its  hisiofy  that  I  know  is 
that  it  ms  full  of  salmon  and  other  fish, 
and  was  a  fiunous  fishing-ground  with 
the  Indians,  who  were  masters  of  its 
neighboring  country.    To  tell  its  whole 
story  one  would  have  to  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  old  .Spanish  writers  whom 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says  be  will  not 
imitate,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Tneas, — that  delight* 
ful  ocMnposition  of  unconscious  p«tbot 
and  majestic  lies.    When  his  preilecee. 
sors  in  the  field  of  literature  wishtrtl  to 
write  on  any  suhj<  ct  whatever,  sol- 
emidy  tells  us,  they  always  beLran  widi 
a  history  of  the  globe.    One  cannot 
help  wiihiagdiathehadiiotdisdaiueil  to 
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foOow  tlieir  enunple,  ud  had  given  hit 
tlieories,  whiofa  would  have  been  wildly 
nbend  of  even  the  fancies  of  his  time,  in 

general,  and  full  of  most  amusing  little 
departures  from  tl)e  truth  when  he  came 
down  to  details.  Hut  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  river  can  wrll  be  ignored  ; 
it  is  but  seldom,  as  yet,  that  people 
renlly  care  mndi  for  anything  for  its 
own  take,  nntfl  it  is  proved  to  have 
some  eonnection  with  homan-ldnd.  We 
are  slow  to  take  an  interest  in  the  per* 
sonaltiy  of  our  neighbors  who  are  not 
men.  or  dogs,  or  horses,  or  at  least  some 
creature  who  can  be  made  to  understand 
a  little  of  our  own  Kjioken  lan^uuge. 
Who  is  going  to  be  the  lin;;uist  who 
learns  the  first  word  of  an  old  crow's 
warning  to  Us  mate,  or  how  a  llttla  dog 
expresses  himself  when  he  asks  a  big 
one  to  come  and  root  his  troublesome 
enemy?  How  much  we  shall  know 
when  the  pimpernel  teaches  us  how  she 
makes  her  prophecies  of  the  weather, 
and  how  long  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
'school  when  people  are  expected  to  talk 
to  the  trees,  and  birds,  und  beasts,  in 
their  own  language  1  Wiiat  tune  could 
it  trave  been  that  Orphcns  and  Amphion 
played,  to  which  the  beasts  listened,  and 
even  the  trees  and  stones  fdlowed  than 
to  hear  ?  Is  it  science  that  will  give  us 
back  the  gift,  or  shall  we  owe  it  to  the 
snccessors  of  those  friendly  old  saints 
who  talked  with  the  binls  and  fishes  ? 
We  could  have  schools  for  them,  if  we 
once  could  under>itan»I  them,  and  could 
educate  them  into  being  more  useful  to 
VS.  There  wonld  be  intelligent  sword- 
fish  lor  submarine  divers,  and  we  could 
send  swallows  to  carry  messages,  and 
all  the  creatures  that  know  how  to  bur- 
row in  the  earth  would  bring  us  the 
treasurer  out  of  it.  I  should  have  a 
larger  calling  artjuaintunce  than  ever 
out-of-doors,  and  rav  neighbors  down 
river  would  present  me  to  congenial 
friends  whom  as  yet  I  have  not  discov- 
mL  The  gods  are  always  drawing 
Eke  toward  Uke,  and  making  them  ac- 


quainted, if  Homer  may  be  believed,  bat 
we  aro  apt  to  forget  that  this  is  true  of 
any  creatures  but  ourselves.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tame  them  before  they  can 

be  familiar  and  responsive  ;  wo  can  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground,  and  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  we  may  have 
in  common.  Taming  is  only  forcing 
them  to  learn  some  of  our  customs ; 
we  should  be  wise  if  we  let  them  tame 
us  to  make  use  of  some  of  theirs.  They 
sharo  other  instincts  and  emotions  with 
us  beside  surprise,  or  suspicion,  or  fear. 
They  are  curiously  thoughtful ;  tliey  act 
no  more  from  unconscious  instinct  than 
we  do  ;  at  least,  they  are  called  upon  to 
decide  as  many  questions  of  action  or 
direction,  aud  there  are  many  emergen- 
cies of  life  when  we  are  £sr  more  help- 
less and  foolish  than  they.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  other  orders  of  living  crei^ 
tores  exist  on  a  much  lower  plane  than 
ourselves  ;  we  know  very  little  about 
it,  after  all.  They  are  often  gifted  in 
some  way  that  we  are  not ;  they  may 
even  carry  some  virtue  of  ours  to  a 
greater  height  than  we  do.  But  the 
day  will  come  for  a  more  truly  universal 
suffrage  than  we  dream  of  now,  when 
the  meaning  of  every  living  thing  is  un« 
derstood,  and  it  is  given  its  rights  and 
accorded  its  true  value  :  for  its  life  is 
from  Gvod's  life,  and  its  limits  were  fixed 
by  him  ;  its  material  sliape  is  the  mani- 
festiition  of  a  thouirht,  aud  to  each  body 
there  is  given  a  spirit. 

The  great  gulls  watch  me  float  along 
the  river,  curiously,  and  sail  in  the  air 
overhead.  Who  knows  what  they  say 
of  me  when  they  talk  together ;  and  what 
are  they  tlunkmg  about  when  they  fly 
quickly  out  of  sight?  Perhaps  they 
know  something  about  me  that  I  do  not 
know  of  myself  yet ;  and  so  may  the 
musk-rat,  as  he  hurries  through  the 
water  with  a  little  jireeii  branch  in  his 
mouth  which  will  make  a  salad  fur  his 
supper.  lie  watches  me  with  his  sharp 
eyes,  and  whisks  into  his  hole  in  the 
sonny  side  of  the  island.  I  have  a  re- 
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spect  for  him ;  he  is  a  busy  creature,  and 
ho  lives  well.  You  might  bo  hospitable 
aud  ask  ine  to  supper,  musk-rat  I  I 
don't  know  whether  I  should  care  much 
for  you  if  I  were  another  musk>rat,  or 
jm  w«N  %  hanuui  being,  bot  I  ■hall 
know  70a  agwD  when  I  see  yes  ky  aa 
odd  mark  in  the  for  on  the  of  yoor 
bead,  aad  thai  U  loinetbiiig.  I  nppoee 
the  raptive  mussels  in  your  den  are  quale- 
in;;  now  at  hearin:;  you  come  in.  1  have 
loat  sight  of  you,  but  1  shall  rememl>er 
where  your  house  is.  I  do  not  think  peo* 
pie  are  thankful  enough  who  live  onfc  of 
the  reach  of  beasts  that  would  eat  theai. 
When  one  thinks  of  whole  races  of 
snail  creatures  like  the  mussels  which 
are  the  natural  and  jjroper  fofxl  of 
others,  it  seems  an  awful  fact  and  ne- 
cessity of  nature  ;  perhaps,  hoivever,  no 
more  awfol  than  our  natural  death  ap- 
pears to  OS.  But  there  is  something 
distressing  abooi  being  eaten,  and  hav* 
ing  <nie's  sabstance  minister  to  a  supe- 
rior existence !  It  hurts  one's  pride.  A 
death  that  preserves  and  elevates  our 
identity  is  much  more  consoling  and  sat- 
isfactory ;  but  what  can  reconcile  a  bird 
to  its  hitnre  as  part  of  the  tissues  of  a 
eat,  going  stealthily  afoot»  and  by  nature 
treadieroos?  Who  ean  say,  hoiraifttr, 
that  our  death  is  not  only  a  link  in  the 
chain  ?  One  thing  is  math;  the  prey 
of  another.  Tn  some  way  our  present 
state  ministei"j>  to  the  higher  condition 
to  which  we  are  coming.  The  gl  ass  is 
aiade  somehow  from  the  ground,  and 
pNsenUy  that  Is  turned  into  beef,  and 
that  goes  to  make  part  of  a  kuman  b^ng. 
We  are  not  certain  what  an  angel  may 
be  ;  but  the  life  in  us  now  will  be  neces- 
sary to  tlie  mukinij  of  one  by  and  bv. 

There  is  a  wise  arrangement  in  this 
merging  and  combining.  It  mxikes  more 
room  in  the  world.  We  must  eat  our  fel- 
h»ws  and  be  eaten  to  keep  thhugs  witliin 
a  proper  linut.  If  all  the  orders  of  life 
were  self-existing,  and  if  all  the  springs 
that  make  up  the  river  flowed  down  to 
the  sea  separately  and  indepeodendjr» 


there  would  oe  an  awful  confusion  and 
chaos  still;  but  tliis  leads  one  to  think 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  other 
puzzling  subjects  !  I  shall  have  to  end 
with  au  ignorant  discourse  about  the 
globe  instead  of  liaTing  begun  with  it. 
My  river,  aa  I  said  at  first,  leads  to  Um 
sea,  and  from  any  port  one  can  push  off 
toward  another  sea  of  boundless  spcco- 
lation  and  curious  wonderings  alwut  this 
world,  familiar,  and  yet  so  great  a  mys- 
tery. 

There  are  a  thousand  things  to  re- 
member and  to  say  about  the  river» 
whioh  seems  to  be  of  Httle  use  in  the 
half  dozen  miles  I  know  best,  after  it 
has  made  itself  of  great  cousequenoe 
by  serving  to  carry  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
twenty  mills,  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Between  its  dams  it  has  a  civilized  and 
subjected  look,  but  below  the  last  falls, 
at  1^  landing,  it  apparently  feels  itself 
to  be  its  own  master,  and  serves  in  no 
public  capacity  except  to  carry  a  boat 
now  and  then,  and  give  the  chance  for 
building  some  weirs,  as  it  offers  >ome 
good  fishing  when  the  alewiv<  s  and 
bass  come  up,  with  bony  and  muddy 
shad,  that  are  about  as  good  to  eal  aa 
a  raia-aoaked  paper  of  pins.  I  think 
its  chief  use  is  its  beauty,  and  that  lias 
never  been  as  widely  appreciateii  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  the  ea.steru  branch 
of  the  Piscataqua,  wliich  separates  the 
Stales  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire ; 
and  I,  being  a  lawless  borderer,  beg  you 
to  follow  for  a  raid  on  the  shores,  not 
for  pillafpng  the  farms  and  oaitleJiftt^ 
but  to  aee  the  trees  and  thmr  shadows 
In  the  water:  the  high,  steep  banks 
where  the  great  pines  of  Maine  thrive, 
on  one  hand,  and  the  g^^'ntly  sloping 
Southern  New  Hampshire  fields  lritige<i 
witli  willows  and  oaks  ou  the  other. 
When  you  eatob  sight  of  a  tall  kteeo 
sail  and  a  strange^  elnnwy  craft  that 
looks  heavy  and  low  in  the  water,  yo« 
will  like  to  know  that  its  ancestor  was 
copied  from  a  Nile  boat,  from  which  a 
senaible  old  sea-captain  took  a  lesson 
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in  ship-buildiDg  many  years  ago.  The 
g:iil  is  capitally  fitted  to  catch  tlie  im- 
ctirtain  wiud,  which  is  apt  to  come  in 
Haws  ami  gust.s  between  the  high,  irregii- 
Utr  bauks  of  the  river;  uud  the  boat  Is 
called  a  gundalow,  but  somttinM  apelled 
fondola.  One  lees  them  oftea  on  the 
Merrimac  and  on  the  PiBcataqm  end  iu 
branched,  and  the  sight  of  them  hringa 
a  curiously  foseign  ekmcut  iolotbe  New 
Enghiud  scenery;  for  I  never  see  the 
p-eat  peaked  sail  coming  round  a  point 
without  a  (juick  association  with  tlie 
EiUit,  with  the  Mediterraueuu  ports  or 
the  Nile  it^lf,  with  its  ruiua  and  its 
daaert  and  the  bright  blue  aky  overhead ; 
vithmuBumesendacarabei  and  the  ehej^ 
herd  kingis  with  the  pyramids  end 
Sphlax  —  that  strange  group^ao  old  one 
ahoddera  at  the  thought  ol  it'—  atandiiig 
dear  against  the  horizon. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  northern 
country  was  covered  lor  the  most  part 
with  heavy  timber,  and  the  chief  business 
at  Berwick  was  receiving  this  from  the 
lumbermen,  end  aendingit  to  Portamoath 
to  be  reahii^ped,  or  direct  to  the  West  In- 
die%to  be  bartered  for  rum  and  tobacco 
and  mobsses,  which  might  be  cither 
brought  home  at  once,  or  seut  to  Russia, 
to  be  exchanged  agaiu  for  iron  and  sail- 
cloth and  cordage.  Not  forty  years 
ai^o  there  were  still  twenty  gundalows 
buiiiiig  from  the  Lauding  w  harvcs,  w  hiiu 
BOW  there  are  hot  twot  end  long  after 
that  the  packet  boat  went  ragnlarly 
avery  other  d^  to  PortsmoutL  Until 
the  days  of  the  railroads,  most  of  the 
freight  came  by  water,  and  the  packet 
akippers  were  important  men.  I  have 
always  wished  lo  know  sonu'thiiiL^  more 
of  th«'  lii>tory  of  tlie  quaint  little  pack- 
et storehouse,  which  until  within  a  year 
or  iwo  stood  in  the  mill-yard,  just  below 
the  faUa.  It  waa  built  of  heavy  timbera» 
ae  if  it  might  aome  day  be  called  upon 
to  reaiat  a  betteriog-ram.  The  atoriea 
were  very  bwt  end  the  upper  one  pro- 
jected over  the  water,  with  a  beam  to 
which  waa  faatened  a  tackle  and  fail  to 


hoist  and  lower  the  goods.  Tt  was  a 
little  building,  but  there  was  a  great  air 
of  consequence  about  it.  It  was  painted 
a  (lark  red,  which  the  weather  had  dulled 
a  good  deal,  and  it  leaned  to  one  side. 
Nobody  knew  how  old  it  waa;  it  waa 
like  a  little  old  woman  who  belonged  to 
a  good  family,  now  dead,  aave  heraelf ; 
and  who  could  remember  a  great  many 
valuable  people  and  events  which  every- 
body else  had  forgotten.  It  was  the  last 
of  the  warehouses  that  used  to  stand  on 
liie  river-banks,  and  I  was  sorry  when  it 
was  pulled  down.  The  old  wharves  have 
almost  disappeared,  too,  though  their 
timbert  enn  atill  be  aeeo  here  and  therOi 
It  aometimea  takea  me  a  whole  after* 
noon  to  go  two  milea  down  river.  There 
are  many  reason*  why  I  ahould  stop 
every  now  and  then  under  one  bank  or 
another  ;  to  look  up  through  the  trees 
at  the  sky,  or  at  their  pictures  iu  the 
water;  or  to  lot  the  boat  lie  still,  until 
one  can  watch  the  little  lish  come  back 
to  their  playground  on  the  yellow  sand 
and  gravel ;  or  to  aee  the  frogs,  that 
aplaahed  into  the  water  at  my  approach, 
poke  tbeur  heads  out  a  little  way  to 
croak  indignantly,  or  raise  a  loud  note 
such  as  Scotch  bagpipers  drive  out  of 
the  pipes  before  they  start  a  tune.  The 
swallows  dart  like  bats  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  after  insects,  and  I 
see  a  drowned  white  buttertly  lioat  bj, 
and  feaeh  ont  for  it ;  it  looka  ao  fndl 
and  little  in  the  river.  When  the  car^ 
dinal  ilowera  are  in  bloom  I  go  from 
place  to  place  until  I  have  gathered  a 
deckload ;  and  as  I  push  off  the  boat  it 
leaves  the  grass  bent  down,  and  the  wa- 
ter-mint that  was  crushed  sends  a  deli- 
cious fragrance  after  me,  and  I  catch  at 
a  piece  and  put  a  leaf  in  my  mouth,  and 
row  away  lazily  to  got  a  branch  of  oak 
or  maple  leavea  to  keep  the  aun  off  my 
flowers.  Cerdinak  are  quick  to  wilt^ 
and  hang  their  proud  heada  wearily. 
They  keep  royal  state  in  the  shade,  and 
one  imagines  that  the  other  Howers  and 
all  the  weeds  at  the  water'a  edge  tak^ 
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cun^  to  how  to  them  as  often  ns  the 
wind  corner  by,  and  pay  tliern  honor. 
Tliey  are  like  fine  court  ladies  in  their 
befit  gowns,  standing  on  the  shore.  Per> 
haps  thej  are  sending  mesiaget  down 
the  river  and  across  the  fiens,  or  wait- 
ing to  hear  some  news.  They  make 
oire  think  of  Whittier's  hi^'h-liorn  Amy 
Wentworth  and  her  sailor  lover,  for 
they  seem  like  Howera  from  a  palace 
garden,  that  are  away  fnm  home  ma** 
qnerading  and  wuving  eereoiony,  and 
taking  the  eonntrjr  air.  They  wear  a 
color  that  is  the  sign  of  high  ecclesias- 
tical rank,  an<l  the  temper  of  their  minds 
would  make  tliem  furies  if  thev  fou'rht 
for  church  and  state.  Thev  are  no  rad- 
icals; they  are  tories  and  ari>to(  raL.s  ; 
they  belong  to  the  old  nobility  among 
flowers.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  rank 
marsh  grsss  OTnrran  them,  or  if  the 
pickerel  weed  slnuil  l  wade  ashore  to  in- 
vade them  and  humble  their  pride. 
They  are  flowers  that,  after  all,  one 
shouM  not  try  to  put  into  vases  toL'«'th- 
er.  They  have,  like  many  other  llow- 
ers,  too  marked  an  indiyidnality,  and 
there  is  more  pleasure  to  be  taken  from 
one  tall  and  slender  spire  of  blossoms 
by  itself,  just  as  it  is  pleasanter  to  be 
alone  with  a  person  one  admires  and  en- 
joys. To  crowd  f^ome  flowers  tofjether 
\ou  lose  all  delitjht  in  their  shape  and 
beauty ;  you  only  have  the  pleasure  of 
the  mass  of  color  or  of  their  perfume ; 
and  there  are  enough  bright  flowers  and 
fragrant  flowers  that  are  only  beautiful 
in  masses.  To  look  at  some  flowers 
huddled  toijetlier  and  losinij  all  their 
grace  and  eharin  is  like  tryiiij^  to  lind 
companion.'-hip  and  sympathy  by  looking 
for  a  minute  at  a  crowd  of  (>eople.  But 
there  is  a  low  trait  of  acquisitiveness  in 
hunuin  nature.  I  pidt  cardinal  flowers 
bv  tlie  armful,  and  nothing'  less  than  a 
blue-and  white  ginger  pot  full  of  daisies 
is  much  satisfaction. 

But  to  most  people  one  tree,  or  flower, 
or  river  is  as  good  as  another,  and  trees 
and  flowers  and  riven  ara  to  be  found 


without  trouble,  while  there  are  some 
who  would  never  know  who  has  lived 
beside  my  river  unless  it  were  told  here. 
That  says  at  once  that  their  Came  at 
best  is  provincial,  except  for  peppery 
little  Ca{)tain  John  Paul  Jones,  who 
gathered  the  ship's  company  of  the  Rin- 
ger from  the«e  neigldwruig  farms.  Old 
})eoplf.  who  di.'d  not  many  years  ago, 
remembered  iiiui  as  he  walked  on  the 
wharves  at  Portemouth,  with  his  sword 
point  scratdiing  the  ground;  a  little 
wasp  of  a  fellow,  with  a  temper  like  a 
blaze  of  the  gunpowder  whose  smoke  he 
loved.  One  can  imagine  him  scrambling 
up  the  shore  here  to  one  of  the  old  funn- 
hoti^t  s,  as  short  as  a  boy,  but  as  tall  as 
a  greuadier,  in  his  pride  and  dignity, 
and  marching  into  the  best  room,  ia 
all  the  vainglory  and  persuasiveness  ct 
his  uniform,  to  make  sure  of  a  good  fel- 
low whose  looks  he  like^  and  whooi  he 
promised  to  send  home  a  qnllant  hero, 
with  his  sea-chest  full  of  prize-nioney. 
And  alttirward  he  would  land  au;ain  at 
one  of  the  stately  old  colonial  mansioos 
that  used  to  stand  beside  the  river,  at 
the  Wallingford  house,  by  Madam's 
Cove,  or  at  the  Hamilton  house,  and  be 
received  with  befitting  ceremony. 

There  were  many  line  hous«'s  in  this 
reijion  in  old  times,  but  only  one  still 
lini^ers,  —  this  same  Hamilton  house, — 
which  seems  to  me  unrivaled  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  for  a  oertani 
grand  air  which  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
match  in  any  house  1  have  ever  seen.  It 
il  square  and  gray,  with  four  great  chim- 
neys, and  many  dormer  windows  in  ita 
hi<;h-peaked  roof ;  it  stands  on  a  point 
below  which  the  river  is  at  its  widest. 
The  rows  of  poplars  and  its  terraced 
garden  have  fallen  and  been  spoiled  by 
time,  bnt  a  company  ot  great  elms  atnnd 
guard  over  it,  and  the  sunset  reddens  its 
windows,  and  the  days  of  the  past  seem 
to  have  come  back,  when  one  is  ne^r  it, 
its  whole  aspect  is  so  remote  from  the 
spirit  of  the  present.    Inside  there  are 
great  halls  and  aquarv  rooms  with  onrved 
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Wttodfimk,  ardied  wiodowf  and 
kflfuij  windoir-seats,  and  fire-plnoeB  that 
are  wide  enough  almost  for  a  seat  in 

the  chininoy  -  corner.  In  the  country 
about  I  have  heard  many  a  tradition  of 
the  way  this  house  was  kept ;  of  the  fine 
iutiies  aud  gentlemen,  and  the  great  din- 
iitt<>partieft,  and  the  guests  who  used  to 
cone  op  the  riv«r  ftfom  FortMDOoth,  and 
go  hoBW  late  in  the  moonlight  evening 
It  the  turn  of  the  tide^  In  those  days 
the  wharret  that  are  ftet  being  washed 
sway  were  strong  enough,  and  there 
were  warehouses  and  storehouses  and 
piles  of  timber  all  aloni;;  the  river.  The 
buiMer  of  the  house  was  a  successful 
ouin,  who  made  a  great  fortuue  iu  the 
faK^  West  India  trade  of  his  time ;  he 
was  poor  to  Iiegin  with,  but  everything 
praepered  tteadiij  with  his  bnsineis  in- 
terests, and  one  owes  him  a  debt  of  grat- 
itttde  ior  leaving  to  line  a  liOQse  to  da> 
light  our  eyes. 

A  little  way  up  the  shore  there  was 
formerly  a  shipyard,  and  1  know  of  four 
fthips  that  were  built  there  much  less 
than  fifty  years  ago.  My  grandfather 
was  part  owner  of  tlMm,  and  their  names, 
with  tliosa  of  other  ships,  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  me  from  mj  babyhood.  It  b 
SMBiiiy  that  the  ships  ol  a  family  ooo> 
cemed  in  navigation  seem  to  belong  to 
it  and  to  be  part  of  it,  as  if  they  were 
children  who  had  grown  up  aud  gone 
wanflerinff  about  the  world.  Lonsr  aft- 
er  some  familiar  craft  has  changed  own- 
ers even,  its  fortunes  are  aflectiouately 
watehed,  and  to  know  that  a  ship  has 
been  spoltea  at  sea  gives  a  good  deal  of 
pleasnre  beside  the  aasnranoe  that  the 
cargo  is  so  far  on  its  way  to  market  at 
Canton  or  Bombay.  I  rememb<-r  won- 
*!ering  why  the  smooth  green  bunk, 
where  the  dandelions  were  so  thick  in 
sprirjg.  should  be  called  the  shipvard 
by  my  family,  and  even  why  any  one 
■hoald  eall  that  eonier  el  the  town  the 
Lower  Landing,  sinoe  nothing  ever 
sssased  to  land,  nnlew  it  were  tlw  fleets 
that  children  bnilt  from  ohips  and  shin* 


gles.   It  is  a  lovelj,  qniet  place,  and  I 

often  think  of  an  early  summer  morning 
when  I  was  ir^ii'ir  tlovvn  rtvcr in  a  row- 
boat.  The  dandelions  were  sprinkled 
all  over  the  short  green  grass,  and  high 
on  the  shore,  under  a  great  elm,  were 
two  wandering  young  musicians.  They 
had  evidently  taken  the  wrong  road,  and 
discovered  that  this  was  a  long  lane  that 
led  only  to  the  great  house  on  the  point 
and  to  the  water^s  edge.  They  must 
have  been  entertained,  for  they  seemed 
very  cheerful ;  one  played  a  violin,  and 
the  otlier  danced.  It  was  like  a  glimpse 
of  f>unshinv,  idle  Itulv  :  the  8|)arklin2 
river  and  the  blue  sky,  the  widf  ^reen 
shores  and  ti>e  trees,  aud  the  great  gray 
boose  with  its  two  hall  doors  standing 
wide  open,  the  lilacs  in  bloom,  and  no 
noise  or  hnrr j, — a  qniet  plaee,  that  the 
destroying  left  hand  of  progress  had 
failed  to  touch. 

One  day  I  was  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  Hamilton  house  in  a  dormer 
window,  and  I  was  amused  at  reading 
the  nonsense  some  young  girl  had  writ- 
ten on  the  walL  The  view  was  beau- 
tiful, and  I  thought  she  must  have  sat 
there  with  her  work,  or  have  watched 
the  road  or  the  river  for  some  one  whom 
she  wished  to  see  coming,  lliere  were 
sentimental  verses,  written  at  different 
times.  She  seemed  to  have  made  a  sort 
of  s<Tapl)ook  of  the  bit  of  wall,  and  she 
had  K;lt  ine  the  date,  which  was  very  kind 
of  her;  so  1  knew  that  it  was  1802,  aud 
in  the  summer,  that  she  used  to  sit  there 
in  her  fsvcrito  perch.  This  is  one  of 
her  verses  that  I  remember :  — 

**  Mar  vou  b«  Meat  wfth  all  that  Heaven  mar  send, 

1^)11^  life,  pxmI  heahh,  much  ploasarsinafkieod} 
Hay  you  iu  every  clime  most  happy  bs^ 
And  when  far  distant  often  think  of  me.** 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  catch  this 
glimpse  of  girlhood  in  the  old  house,  f 
wondered  how  she  liked  life  as  she 
grew  older,  and  if  the  lover  —  if  that 
were  a  lover  —  did  think  often  enough 
of  her,  and  come  back  to  her  at  last 
from  the  distant  cdimes.  She  codd  have 
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wished  him  nothing  hotter  than  much 
pleasure  in  a  friend.  I  do  not  know  tho 
history  of  manv  memlters  of  the  fainilv  ; 
Colouel  llamiltou  and  bis  oonsort  are 
taried  oader  »  heavy  momiBMit  m  tka 
Old  Fieldt  biii7lBf*giinind»  aad  tt  the 
flod  of  the  loDg  epitaph  is  the  •olemn 
UlDOuncemcnt  thel  HftBulton  U  no  more. 
Il  would  ho  a  stranirn  if  one  of  his 
heavily  hidcu  little  j.liij>s  came  up  the 
river  now  ;  but  1  like  to  think  about 
those  dayst  and  how  there  might  have 
happened  to  he  tome  Ituaheraieii  ffom 
lar  inland,  who  were  delighted  to  geeup 
with  the  saOon  and  carry  back  ap  into 
the  coiMitrv  the  gtorieeol  tlieir  voyage. 
A\  hen  the  French  prisoners  of  war  came 
into  I'orismouth,  I  have  heard  ohl  peo- 
ple say  that  there  was  u  threat  excite- 
ment, and  as  the  ships  came  in  they 
koked  like  gardens,  lor  the  Frenchmen 
had  lettuces  for  salads,  and  flowen  grow* 
ing  in  hoxes  that  were  fastened  on  the 
decks ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  of 
thefsc  prisoners  l>eini»  let  out  on  parole 
about  the  country  towns,  in  Eliot  :in<l 
Newington  and  Kittory,  and  all  up  and 
down  the  river.  Perhaps  more  than  ono 
of  them  found  their  waj  to  the  hospita- 
hle  families  in  Berwidi,  and  were  enter* 
telned  as  became  their  rank  and  fortunes. 
In  an  old  house  in  Eliot  there  is  a  little 
drawiiiir  nnide  by  one  of  these  men,  and 
I  have  an  e\(|uisite  little  water  color 
paiuting  of  a  carnation,  with  the  quaint- 
ly written  request  thai  charmiag  Sally 
will  sometimes  think  of  the  poor  Ribke, 
who  will  never  forget  her.  It  is  all  that 
is  left  of  what  must  have  heen  a  tender 
friendship  betwet  ii  this  gallant  young 
Frenclmuin  and  my  grandmother.  I 
found  it  once  among  her  cojty-books, 
and  letters  from  her  girl  friends,  and 
love-letters  from  my  grandfather  wlueh 
he  sent  home  to  her  from  sea.  She  wat 
very  yonng  when  the  poor  Ribere  was 
so  sorry  to  part  from  her,  for  she  married 
at  eighteen  (an<l  died  at  twenty-five). 
I  knew  very  little  about  her  until  I 
found  in  the  garret  the  little  bras&-nailed 


tronk  that  had  kept  her  secrets  for  me. 
I  am  Rure  bhc  often  made  one  of  the 
company  that  u«ed  to  come  up  the  river 
to  take  ttA  and  go  home  by  moonlight. 
She  was  a  beautifal  girl,  and  everybody 
was  fond  of  her.  The  poor  Sibk«  sal 
hesida  her  in  the  boat,  I  haTO  no  deaht; 
and  perhaps  it  was  in  the  terraced  gar- 
den with  the  rows  of  poplars  round  it 
that  sh«'  picked  the  flower  he  painted,  and 
no  doubt  he  carried  it  away  with  hioi 
when  he  was  set  free  again,  and  was  not 
a  prisoner  of  war  any  longtf. 

There  was  fomerly  a  bright  array  et 
clerical  gentlemen  in  the  rivier  towns, 
and  it  woald  be  most  amusing  to  collect 
the  anecdotes  which  the  oM  people  of 
the  last  generation  tlflighted  to  t*?ll  of 
them.    Not  to  speak  of  the  well-known 
Portsmouth  divines,  and  of  Dr.  Stevens, 
ef  Kitteiy  Point,  there  wm  tha  Bavcr- 
eod  Mr.  LitehfieU,  of  Kitlary,  who  was 
called  the  fisher  parson,  and  his  nej|^ 
bor,  Parson  Chandler,  who  might  have 
been  called  the  farmer  parson,  for  be  was 
a  celebrated  tiller  of  the  soil,  ami  his  ex- 
ample was  a  great  Ues&ing  to  the  mem- 
ban  ol  Ua  EHot  parish.  Tha  Ma 
then  slope  to  the  sooth  and  vresi,  and 
the  grass  growa  gnea  soeoer  than  say- 
where  else  in  tha  re^n,  and  the  froUa 
of  the  earth  grow  and  rijwn  quickly. 
He  tatiirbt  his  neighbors  to  improve 
upon  the  ohl  fashions  of  a^:rieulture.  An 
old  friend  oi  mine  told  me  tliat  once  be 
wna  driving  from  PoHsmonth  to  Bes^ 
wiok,  in  his  early  manhood,  with  Daniel 
WebeSer  for  eompany,  and  when  thmf 
passed  this  clergyman's  house  Mr.  Wel^ 
star  said  that  he  should  be  perfectly 
8atisfie<l  if  he  could  be  as  irreat  a  man 
as  Parson  Chandler  ;  and  iudi^inii  from 
the  stories  of  his  wisdom  and  oioqueuce, 
the  yonng  lawyer's  was  no  mean  aasb^ 
tioQ.  Mr.  Litchfield,  of  Kttlery,  apeal 
■meh  of  his  time  on  week  days  in  tka 
apostoUe  hnsinees  of  catching  fish  ;  and 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  wit  and  drollery^ 
with  a  sailor-like  serenity  and  eoiitnl,Mic6 
in  everything's  coming  out  right  at  laeta 
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lal  a  tnis  ammtt^t  nadben  and  ia- 
ttalBMt  wImb  there  nas  work  to  be 
tee.  Once,  it  a  conference  ia  Potto* 
mouth,  the  preacher  failed  to  como,  and 
Kome  one  had  to  furnish  a  sermon  in  his 
place.  It  tell  to  Mr.  Litchnehl's  share; 
and  old  Dr.  Buckminster  said,  wken  the 
discourse  was  ended,  —  it  being  extern- 
penaoBiu  and  very  eloqueol,  —  My 
Iriendt,  the  iiiher  parseD  beats  at  ill  I " 
It  k  i&tevettiii;  to  find  dun  naoy  of  the 
d&fgjmesa  ti  that  day  Men  to  have  been 
nacommonly  practical  men.  One  fan> 
cies  that  they  all  preached  the  better  be- 
caui>e  much  of  their  time  whs  8]jeut  in  a 
way  tluit  brouj^lit  theiu  in  close  contact 
viih  people's  every-day  lives.  It  was 
DO  ideal  baiaan  aature,  itodlai  from  mt- 
■ont  and  theologiiial  works,  and  deanp 
tied  aad  doomed  at  the  reeommeQdatk»i 
of  the  old  divines.  One  oan  believe  that 
it  wma  not  ahstiaet  generslities  of  a  state 
of  ftiufulness  so  much  as  particular  weak- 
nesses and  short-corn  in  tliat  they  con- 
demned Irom  their  jtulpits.  Parson 
Litchtield  could  preach  gallantly  at  some 
ofitaider  who  stole  from  uimI  lied  about 
hia  MMte^fols  when  he  took  his  text 
from  Ananias  aad  Sapphiia^aad  Parsoa 
Chandier  ooald  basMst  imfffessiTo  and 
ready  with  fllastration  when  he  chose  the 
pamble  of  the  sower  for  the  subjeet  of 
his  di8<x»urse.  In  Berwick  there  was  a 
grave  ami  solemn  little  luaii,  whom  all 
hi^  j;rfut  parish  long  remembered  ad- 
luiriiigly.  The  church  where  the  whole 
town  centred  was  at  the  Old  Fields,  and 
it  tofht  to  be  standing  yet,  bat  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  is  left  of  it  but  a 
bit  of  paper  I  found  one  daj»  oa  which 
is  written  the  names  ol  the  men  who 
built  it,  and  the  sums  of  money  and 
bundles  of  shingles  or  pieoss  of  timber 
that  each  contributed. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  should  have 
been  %o  superstitious  a  neighborhood, 
bofc  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
tel  of  trooUa  ftom  ghosts,  and  it  was 
the  daty  of  the  ministers  to  driTO  them 
afwv»er  to   lay  "themtaathsgr  called 


it  Aea.  An  old  man  told  me  onee  that 
the  paieons  made  a  giest  secret  of  it> 
They  met  together  in  a  room,  which  no- 
body was  allowed  to  enter  ;  so  whether 
it  was  a  service  with  mysterious  rites,  or 
they  only  joked  together,  and  thought 
it  well  to  keep  up  the  reverence  in  the 
rustic  mind  for  the  power  of  the  priest^ 
hood,  nobody  knows  to  this  day.  There 
is  stiU  standing  at  the  Landing  a  house 
that  has  always  been  said  to  be  haunted. 
Its  ghost  was  laid  properly,  but  i^ha 
seems  to  have  risen  again  defiantly.  It 
formerly  stood  very  near  the  shore  of 
the  little  harbor,  if  one  may  give  that 
name  to  what  was  simply  th<!  head  of 
navigation  on  the  river.  The  family 
who  bailt  and  owned  it  first  all  died  long 
ago,  hot  I  never  go  by  the  hoose  with* 
ont  thinking  of  its  early  history  in  these 
days^  wliai  the  oonrt  end  of  the  little 
town  was  next  the  river,  aad  tlie  old 
elms  shadtxl  the  men  who  were  busy 
with  their  trading  and  shipping,  and  the 
women  who  kept  up  a  stately  fashion  of 
living  in-doors,  and  walked  proudly  to 
aad  fro  in  tho  streets  dressed  in  strange 
stnffi  that  had  been  brooght  home  to 
them  from  aeron  the  seas.  There  was 
a  fine  set  of  people  in  the  little  town, 
and  Berwick  held  its  head  very  high, 
and  thought  sooM  of  the  neighboring 
towns  of  little  consequence  that  have 
long  since  outgrown  it  and  looked  down 
upon  it  in  their  turn.  It  even  has  given 
up  its  place  as  the  head  of  the  family  of 
villages  into  which  the  original  town* 
ship  has  been  dividod.  It  is  only  Sonth 
Berwiek  now ;  bat  I  lihe  to  oall  it  Ber- 
wick here,  as  it  has  a  right  to  be  called, 
for  it  was  the  oldest  settlement^  and  the 
points  ol  the  compass  should  have  been 
given  to  the  newer  centres  of  civilisa* 
tion  which  wore  its  offshoots. 

The  oldest  houses  are,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  by  far  the  finest  ones,  and  the 
one  of  wluflh  I  have  spoken  sUll  keeps 
vp  as  well  as  it  can  the  pride  as  well  as 
the  name  of  its  first  owner.  One  oaa- 
■Qi  halp  beii^  iatatestcd  ia  thii  maai 
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wlio  was  one  of  the  earlier  pliysiciaos 
of  tho  town,  and  also  had  a  hand  in  the 
business  that  was  conncctetl  with  the 
river.  I  have  heard  that  he  came  from 
Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  a 
minister's  son  ;  but  if  ever  a  man's  heart 
gloried  in  the  cood  things  of  this  life  it 
Was  his,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
Puritan  asceticism  in  his  character.  His 
first  house  was  the  finest  in  town,  and 
8too<l  at  the  head  of  some  terraces  that 
still  remain,  bonlered  with  rows  of  elms, 
and  overlooked  tho  river ;  but  that  was 
burnt,  and  afterward  replaced  by  anoth- 
er, which  was  for  some  mysterious  rea- 
son  built  at  the  foot  of  the  terraces  near 
the  water.  The  doctor  was  said  to  Im?  a 
very  handsome  man,  and  he  dressed  un- 
commonly well,  delighting  himself  with 
fine  broadcloth  cloaks  with  red  linings 
and  silk  facings ;  and  his  visits  to  his 
admiring  patients  were  paid  on  horse- 
back, as  was  the  custom  theii,  but  he  al- 
ways ro<le  an  excellent  horse,  and  dashed 
about  the  country  in  great  splendor. 
He  made  an  elaborate  will,  entailing  his 
property  in  English  fashion.  He  wait- 
ed to  see  how  much  General  Lord  or  the 
other  rich  men  of  the  town  would  pay 
toward  any  subscription,  and  then  ex- 
ceede<i  the  most  generous.  He  even 
asked  how  much  tho  richest  nuin  in  the 
town  was  taxed,  and  paid  of  his  own 
accord  a  larger  sum  than  he  ;  and  he 
somehow  contrived  to  keep  up  year  aft- 
er year  this  appearance  of  great  wealth, 
and  expected  and  receivetl  great  defer- 
ence. Though  those  who  knew  him  best 
were  sure  he  must  be  poor,  the  pride 
that  went  with  it  forbade  familiarity 
and  8vmt)athv  alike.  There  has  alwavs 
been  a  tradition  that  his  first  wife  came 
to  her  death  by  foul  means,  and  there 
is  a  dislike  to  the  houise,  which  seems 
never  to  be  occupied  for  any  lengih  of 
lime,  even  after  all  these  vears.  The 
people  in  the  neighborhood  believe,  as 
I  have  said,  that  it  is  haunted,  and  I 
have  often  heard  stories  of  the  strange 
cries,  and  the  footsteps  that  sometimes 


follow  you  if  you  go  up  the  hall  stairs 
in  the  dark.  The  doctor  himself  died 
suddenly,  though  he  has  often  been 
seen  since  in  a  grand  brocade  dressing- 
gown  and  close  velvet  cap.  His  business 
affairs  had  naturally  become  a  good  deal 
tangle<l,  but  no  one  knew  how  much  so 
until  after  his  death.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
back  and  forth  a  little  padlocked  box 
when  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  which  was 
supposed  to  hold  money  and  valuable 
papers ;  but  when  this  was  brought  home 
from  the  bank,  and  broken  open,  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  blank  bits  of  [lapcr. 

His  wife,  whom  the  old  people  in 
town  still  remember,  must  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  in  the  house  on  the  wharf 
after  she  was  left  a  widow  ;  but  she 
was  still  the  grande  dame,  an<l  when  she 
went  into  society  her  old  laces  and  silks 
and  her  fine  manners  made  her  the  queen 
of  her  company.    She  gave  no  sigh  of 
disappointment  at  her  altered  fortunes, 
and  as  long  as  the  doctor  lived,  and  after 
he  died,  she  was  as  serenely  magnifi- 
cent and  untroubled  as  he.    The  Guard 
could  die,  but  it  never  surrendered,  and 
the  old  prestige  was  kept  up  bravely. 
She  lived  alone,  and  might  sometimes 
have  needed  many  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  for  all  one  knows  ;  but  she  was 
always  well  dressed,  and  kept  up  all 
possible  forms  of  state,  and  was  rigorous 
in  observing  all  rules  of  etiquette.  By 
way  of  doing  a  great  favor  to  one  of  her 
neighbors,  she  allowed  a  stranger  the  use 
of  one  of  her  rooms  for  a  short  time,  and 
this  person  usetl  to  hear  a  heW  rinjj  in 
the  morning,  after  which  Madam  Ilovey 
wouM  move  alxjut  in  her  room  ;  then 
she  would  go  down-stairs,  breakfast  be- 
ing apparently  announced ;  and  so  on, 
through  the  day.    There  was  often  a 
bell  heard  tinkling  in  the  parlor  ;  she 
would  apologize  for  opening  the  outer 
door  herself,  and  when  tho  lodger  called, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  alwavs 
quite  at  liberty,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
awaiting  guests  in  her  parlor,  wiiYx  &  bit 
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of  lace  to  meDd  in  her  flngent  ^  some 
silk  knitting,  as  if  she  occupied  her  leis- 
ure with  such  dainty  triHes.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  lodger  discovered,  to  her 
amazemeut,  that  there  was  not  a  servant 
nnder  the  roof  to  do  my  1adj*a  Udding, 
Iwt  that  the  still  kept  up  the  old  cos* 
toms  of  the  house.  Poor  soul  1  it  was 
not  all  ailly  pretense.  If  I  were  to 
ipend  a  ni<;ht  (which  thesaiuts  fdrlnil !) 
in  tlj.it  beloved  mansion  where  she  lived 
iu  soliiary  majesty  lor  so  many  years, 
I  shoiilil  not  e\j»eet  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  proud  doctor's  first  companion,  whose 
death  U  slirouded  iu  mystery,  who  cries 
diiinally  and  wallca  to  and  fro  in  the 
ajgbt,  to  beg  for  pity  and  help.  I  should 
loolc  over  my  shoulder  for  the  lady  in 
tlie  high  turban,  with  a  red  India  sliawl 
around  her  shoulders,  who  stood  so 
straight,  and  who  used  to  walk  up  the 
aisle  to  her  seat  in  church  on  Sunday  as 
if  bhe  Were  a  duchess.  The  cries  and 
the  steps  behind  uio  would  be  mo^L  uu- 
Doyiug,  but  Madam  liovey,  if  she  also 
liaiints  her  house,  would  receiYe  me  elo* 
pntly.  One  can  imagine  her  alone  in 
her  house  at  night,  with  the  jar  of  the 
rirer  falls  and  the  wind  rattling  her 
windows,  fearful  of  her  future,  and  of 
the  poverty  and  misery  oM  aije  held  in 
its  shaking  hands  for  her.  ]iiit  ^h<'  cur- 
ried a  brave  face  in  the  dayli;jhr.  how- 
ever troubled  she  may  have  been  uuder 
the  stars,  and  she  gave  to  the  towns-pco- 
^e  the  best  of  lessona  in  behavior ;  for 
she  waa  always  gracious,  and  courteous, 
and  fine  in  her  own  manners,  a  high- 
bred lady,  who  had  b(  en  in  her  day  a 
most  apt  Echolar  of  the  old  school. 

My  cruises  down  tlie  river  rarely 
rearli  bevond  Ili^b  I'oint,  or  Pine  Point, 
or  the  tolI-l)ridge  ;  but  one  is  teui])tcd  to 
linger  there  Lite  for  the  sake  of  the 
beautiful  view.  The  salt  grass  is  a  das- 
iling  green,  if  the  time  is  early  summer 
and  the  tide  is  partly  out,  and  from  the 
bridge  to  the  Hamilton  house  tht;  river 
is  very  wide.  The  fine  old  house  faces 
70U,  and  at  its  right  there  is  a  mountain^ 


which  it  a  marked  future  in  the  land- 
scape on  a  clear  day,  when  it  looks  far 
away  and  blue  in  the  distance.  The 
great  tops  of  the  Hamilton  elms  look 
round  and  heavy  against  the  sky,  and 
the  sh<Mres  of  the  river  are  somewhat  ii^ 
regular,  running  out  in  points  which  are 
lor  the  most  pari  heavily  wooded,  and 
fonn  backgrounds  of  foliage  for  e;ich  oth> 
er.  Being  at  different  angles,  the  li^hfe 
and  shade  of  each  are  distinct,  and  make 
a  much  finer  coloring  and  outline  than 
could  be  if  the  line  of  the  shore  wr-re  uu- 
brokeu  by  so  many  bays  and  inlets.  It 
is  very  plea^aut  to  push  the  boat  ashore 
in  one  of  these  coves,  for  in  the  little 
ravines  that  lead  down  to  them  there  are 
crowds  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  and 
there  will  be  just  the  place  for  a  little 
feast  at  supper  time.  I  know  many  a 
small  harbor  on  the  eastern  shore,  where 
a  willow  or  a  birch  stands  out  in  front 
of  the  dark  evergreens,  and  at  one  place 
an  oak  reaches  its  Ion*'  bou;xhs  far  out 
over  the  water ;  and  when  you  are  once 
under  its  shade,  and  watch  the  sunset 
grow  bright  and  then  fade  away  again, 
or  see  the  boats  go  round  the  point  from 
the  wide  hay  into  the  narrow  reach  of 
the  river  above  it,  and  listen  to  the  bells 
ringing  in  the  village,  yon  hate  to  tliink 
you  must  take  the  oars  ag.iin,and  go  out 
into  the  tuiligliL  or  tlx-  bright  suuiliiue 
of  the  summer  afternoon. 

I  miss  very  much  seme  poplars  which 
stood  on  the  western  sliore,  opposite  the 
great  house,  and  which  were  not  long 
siuce  cut  down.  They  were  not  floui^ 
ishiug,  but  Uiey  were  like  a  little  pro- 
ces>^ion  of  a  father  and  moilu  r  and  three 
or  tour  cliildr*'!!  out  for  an  aftern<»on 
walk,  coming  <Iowu  througii  the  fir!d  to 
the  river.  As  you  rowed  up  or  tlovvu 
they  stood  up  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky,  for  they  were  on  high  land.  I 
was  deeply  attached  to  them,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  I  went  down  river  for  the 
first  time,  they  always  were  covered 
with  the  first  faint  gn  en  mi  t  of  their 
leaves,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Uiuy  iiad  been 
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watching  for  mo,  and  thinkin[»  that  per- 
haps I  miirlit  go  by  that  afternoon. 

Ou  a  spring  day  how  the  bobolinks 
■iag,  Mid  the  hmj  birds  tint  live  tikng 
the  shores  go  INtCiog  stnd  chirping  end 
whistthig  shoot  the  world  1  A  greet 
fish-hewk  dropA  through  the  air,  and  yon 
cea  iPc  tlie  gliftf^r  of  tho  unlucky  fi'^h 
he  has  soiled  as  ho  Lr*'t*s  off  ajjain.  The 
fields  and  trees  have  a  tinije  of  green 
that  they  will  keep  only  for  a  few  days, 
entil  the  leaves  end  grass -Uedes  are 
larger  and  stronger ;  end  where  the  land 
has  been  plowed  its  o(dor  is  as  beauti- 
fnl  as  any  color  that  can  be  found  the 
world  over,  and  the  lotig  shitiing  brown 
furrows  grow  warm  lying  in  the  sun. 
The  farmers  call  to  each  other  and  to  their 
horses  as  they  work ;  the  fresh  breeze 
blows  from  the  southwest,  and  the  frogs 
are  cheerful,  and  the  bobolinks  grow 
nore  and  more  pleased  with  dietnselves 
ever}'  minute,  and  sing  their  tones,  which 
are  meant  to  he  sung  slower  and  last 
longer,  as  if  the  sweet  uotes  all  came 
hurrying  out  together. 

And  in  the  summer,  when  the  days 
are  hot  and  long,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  glorj  of  the  nioonlighted  ni j^ts, 
when  the  shrill  cries  of  the  insects  fiU 
all  the  air,  and  the  lireflies  are  every- 
where, ajid  a  whiff  of  saltings  comes  up 
with  the  tide.  In  October  the  river  is 
bright  steel  color  and  blue.  The  ducks 
iwe  and  ily  away  from  the  coves  in  the 
early  morning,  and  the  oaks  and  m^les 
dress  themselves  as  they  please,  as  if 
they  were  tired  of  wearing  plain  green, 
like  everybody  else,  ajid  were  going  to 
he  gay  and  set  a  new  fashion  in  the  cool- 
er weather.  Yon  no  longer  drift  lazily 
with  the  current,  but  pull  your  boat  as 
Isst  as  you  can,  and  are  quick  and 
strong  with  the  oars.  And  in  the  whi- 
ter the  river  lodu  cold  and  dead,  the 
wind  blows  up  and  down  br  !  vrr-n  t],,> 
hills,  and  the  black  pines  and  luMnlock^ 
stare  at  each  other  across  the  ice,  which 
cracks  and  creaks  loudly  when  the  tide 
comes  up  and  lifts  it. 


How  many  men  have  lived  and  died 
on  its  banks,  but  the  river  is  always 
young.    How  many  sailors  have  gone 
down  to  the  sea  along  its  diannel,  and 
from  what  strsnge  countries  have  the 
ships  eooie  in  and  brought  them  home 
again  op  this  crooked  highway !  A 
harbor,  even  if  it  is  a  little  harbor,  is 
a  good  thing,  since  adventurers  come 
into  it  as  well  as  go  out,  and  the  life  in 
it  grows  strong,  because  it  takes  some- 
thbtg  from  the  worid  and  has  sometliing 
to  give  in  retom.  Not  the  sheltering 
shores  of  England,  but  the  inho^itaUe 
low  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  dangeroos 
islands  of  the  southern  seas,  are  left  nn- 
visited.    One  sees  the  likeness  betwe<^n 
a  harborless  heart  and  a  harborb  -s 
country,  where  no  ships  go  and  come ; 
and  since  no  treasore  is  carried  away  no 
treasure  is  brought  in.  FVom  this  in- 
land  town  of  mine  there  is  no  sea-fsring 
any  more,  and  the  shipwrights*  hammers 
are  never  heard  now.    It  is  only  a  sta- 
tion on  the  railway,  and  it  has.  after 
all  these  years,  grown  so  little  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  all  the  tiaios  to 
stop.  It  is  busy,  and  it  earns  its  living 
and  enjoys  itwlf,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  its  old  days  were  its  better  days. 
It  builds  cheaper  houses,  and  is  more 
like  other  {daces  than  it  used  to  l>e. 
The  people  of  fifty  years  ago  had  some 
things  that  were  belttjr  tlian  ours,  even 
if  they  dM  liot  hear  from  England  by 
telegraph,  or  make  journeys  in  a  day  cr 
two  that  used  to  take  a  we^  The  old 
elms  and  pines  look  strong  yet,  thoti^ 
once  in  a  while  one  blows  over  or  is  re- 
lentlessly cut  down.    The  willowsi  by 
the  river  are  cropped  and  cropped  acn^in. 
The  river  itself  never  grows  old  ;  though 
it  rushes  and  rises  high  in  the  spting, 
it  never  dries  up  in  tiie  autuma ;  the 
Httle  iriiito  sails  flit  over  it  in  pleas- 
ant weather,  like  fluttering  moths  rmmd 
the  track  of  sunlight  on  the  water;  one 
troop  of  children  after  another  steals 
eagerly  down  to  its  forbidden  shores  to 
play. 

Sarah  OnuJawalL 
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Wb  were  at  "  high  toa,"  on  tlie  broad 
veranda,  muncliing  thiu,  crisp  slices  of 
toast.  "Where  one  dines  at  two  p.  m.,  tea 
and  tMMt  iMtttrally  come  in  wilh  the 
twHiglK,  —  wMk  tea  and  1l«]^4lrowBedt 
batterless  loatt;  lOcetriaa  that  •arprit> 
iag  delicMy,  peculiar  to  the  tropleS}  pre- 
served carrota,  for  even  the  carrot  is  not 
«>ithoot  honor  when  it  is  out  ot  its  ele> 
ment. 

We  were  nt  the  water's  edge :  the 
ripples  warily  climbed  the  coral  terrace 
bdow  « ;  the  een  fell  hnvely  upon  the 
icif  with  a  low  and  toothing  moan ;  a 
peitioii  Tine  that  half  veiled  the  tranqnil 
■arinorama  bathed  its  splendid  blossoms 
in  the  afterglow.  Thus  agreeably  env^ 
ronedy  I  sapped  with  my  old  friend  the 
renerable  pastor  of  a  maoh-Taimted  mis- 
Mon  at  the  aiitij>odes. 

He  was  rosy  with  the  pasRionless  flush 
of  a  ceniperate  second  youth  ;  his  thin 
gray  locks  brethed  briskly  upwaid  were 
ilraiked  over  •  shining  pate.  He  had 
ferreatty  blessed  the  toast,  the  tea,  and 
the  preserved  carrots,  and  had  reoon- 
mended  us  singly  and  in  groups  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  All  Mt-rcifiil,  — 
by  u>J.  I  mean  the  withere<l  partner  of 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  the  three  daui/h- 
ters  in  starched  giugham  gowns,  and 
myself. 

How  reitfid  thb  paatond  life»  so  to 
tpeak»  after  the  tribnlationi  of  travel  I 
Now  we  conld  talk  complacently  of  the 

old  days  when  I  had  fouud  shelter  under 
that  hospitable  roof,  and  of  the  changes 

—  how  few  for  tlieni,  how  many  for  me  ! 

—  that  had  occurred  since  mv  former 
visit;  yet  our  table  talk  was  as  frugal  as 
the  repast,  for  we  were  never  quite  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  iDipieMio&  that  gather^ 
iag  about  the  board  was  a  kind  of  solem- 
akjf  and  to  be  observed  ss  aacb.  Henee 
Ike  oelliiion  oi  cup  and  sanoer  seemed 
irreverent;  the  goil^  one  tuned  with  a 


f?tartled  look;  and  as  for  the  light  laugh- 
ter of  the  natives  in  the  groves  of  the 
village,  was  it  not  worldly?  Could  I 
not  see  with  half  an  eye  that  eternal 
Tigilaoee  was  the  priee  of  the  pastor* 
ale? 

The  white  waxen  bells  of  the  flori- 
bunda  swung  to  and  fro,  pouring  their 
deadly  odor  upon  the  air ;  tlie  dusk 
deepened  rapidly ;  the  night  breeze 
grew  moist  and  cool.  After  an  embar- 
rassing silence,  we  gratefully  withdrew 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  a  tall  astral 
lamp  with  a  depressed  globe  stood  in 
solitary  state  upon  the  centre-table,  and 
Uie  four  bare  walls  were  snAised  with 
a  soft  glow-worm  liglit. 

We  conversed  shyly,  as  if  none  of 
us  felt  quite  at  home.  In  my  miiul,  I 
ran  about  in  search  of  a  topic  to  touch 
upon  and  lill  the  imminent  deadly 
breach  ;  I  looked  about  mo,  trying  to 
nnrse  my  interest  in  this  reserved  drcle. 
I  saw  that  in  years  change  had  not  vis- 
ited it ;  nothing  was  added,  nothing  was 
taken  away.  Yes,  PZlizabeth  was  ab- 
sent. Wherois£Usabeth?''  1  asked, 
trying  to  appear  vnooncemedi  for  I  had 
liked  her. 

Elizabeth  is  married,"  said  the  pas- 
tor's wife,  with  an  apologetic  inflection 
as  if  it  were  an  unmaidenly  thing  for  the 
girl  to  follow  the  example  of  her  foster- 
mother. 

It  seemed  to  me  wise  to  leave  Elisa* 
both  to  faerlate>  especially  as  at  that 
moment  the  youngest  of  the  slim  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  rose,  at  a  8i<rnal  from 
the  pastor,  and  brought  from  a  .side  table 
several  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
large  ty{)e,  bound  in  shee]),  —  one  lor 
each  of  us. 

We  drew  near  the  lofty  lamp,  six  of 
lUf  in  a  sdemn  circle.  The  books  were 
opened  at  a  mark ;  my  place  was  found 
for  me  by  the  eldest  daiq^hter.  Thepas> 
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tor  nad  a  verse  in  a  full  round  voice ; 
the  wife  followed  in  her  piping  treble ; 
then  the  daughters  three  took  up  the 
strain.  With  some  embarrassment,  I 
read  iu  turn;  my  finger  IukI  hcvu  sealed 
to  niy  allotted  lines  from  the  iiiutnent  tlio 
rea<liii<i  iM  ^an  and  I  saw  wiiich  way  the 
tide  seU  1  was  careful  not  to  repeat  the 
eiTor  which  distinguished  me  on  mj  for* 
mer  visit :  on  that  occasion  we  were  read- 
ing a  Psalm,  and  I  cried  Stlak/  when 
it  came  my  turn.  I  was  innocent,  I  was 
ignorant,  but  I  was  not  conscious  of  the 
fact  until  1  saw  that  silence,  a  brief  si- 
lence, followed  each  unutterable  Selah 
during  the  rc^t  of  that  memorable  even- 
ing. 

Having  finished  oar  devotions,  we  sat 
in  spasmodic  cmiverse.   8ometimea,  in 

the  intervals,  there  was  the  refreshing 

frou-frou  of  start  bed  Lringham  ;  some- 
times a  larire  moth,  with  brilliant  ruby 
eyes  and  blixnl  spots  on  its  wind's, 
datiUed  through  the  opeu  wiudow,  be- 
oame  detirions  at  the  white  sheen  ol  the 
astral  globe,  darted  m  and  out  in  a  fine 
frensj,  and  then  soared  to  the  ceiling 
and  flattered  noisily;  all  through  thit 
solemn  evening  the  mosqnito  sounded 
his  horn. 

15y  nine  i'.  M.  I  was  lighted  to  my 
room,  a  large  apartment  opening  ou  the 
lawn.  It  was  quite  as  I  had  known  it 
of  yore :  the  huge  four-posted  bed  with 
profuse  folds  of  netting,  the  broad  toUet- 
stand,  the  cumbersome  bureau;  a  fe.v 
books  of  a  serious  character  lay  on  the 
table. 

Presently  i  heard  the  gentle  people 
asceud  to  the  chambers  above  without 
fastening  a  door  or  window ;  it  remind* 
ed  me  that  I  was  once  again  in  a  semi- 
civilized  community,  where  bolts  and 
bars  are  unknown. 

In  a  few  moments  all  wa"  silent.  I 
threw  open  the  door  upon  the  lawn  :  a 
soft  air  btirred  among  the  towering 
trees  ;  the  young  moon  was  not  yet  set. 
The  beauty  of  the  night  distracted  me ; 
I  was  unable  to  akep.   Slipping  on  my 


dressing-gown,  I  repaired  to  the  verandt 
over  the  sea,  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

So  Elixabeth  was  married  I  How 
often  we  had  sat  as  I  was  sitting,  and 

looked  off  upon  the  sea.  Tlie  reef  sang 
to  my  ears  as  of  old,  pluming  itself 
with  spray  that  looked  like  diamond 
dust  iu  the  moonlight ;  the  oppressive 
perfome  of  the  fioribonda  fretghled  the 
•oft,  cool  mr(  the  moon  sank  behind 
the  sharp,  black  rim  of  the  horiaon:  the 
fireflies  slid  to  and  fro  among  the  shad- 
ows, like  tiny  shooting  stars ;  ^'  Ilokoo- 
lele,"  the  natives  rail  them  —  shooting 
stars  !    And  that  rmiinde*!  mc,  Ibikoo- 
lelu  was  the  star  of  her  tril)e.  Wheu  hut 
a  child  her  precodty  awakened  the 
sympathy  of  the  pastor's  household ;  she 
was  grafted  upon  the  family  tree ;  reared 
as  a  daughter  among  the  daughters  of 
the  house ;  clothe<l,  fed,  bred,  like  them. 
While  she  was  still  too  vouug  to  realize 
the  loss,  her  parents  died.    Then  she 
w  us  kept  aloof  from  her  own  people,  and 
weaned  from  all  their  ways.   When  I 
saw  her,  at  fifteen,  she  was  a  woman, 
and  not  all  the  ginghams  of  Conneetp 
icut  could  spoil  her  sensnoos  beauty. 
Soft-eyed,  low-voiced,  supple,  graceful, 
this  llokoolele,  who  doffed  her  name 
when  she  became  a  Christian  and  was 
christened  Elizabeth,  —  tliis  wondrous 
girl  in  gingham,  with  her  demure  ways, 
her  prim  speeches,  her  obtrusive  code 
of  morab,  — was  an  enigma  that  had 
charmed  and  puzzled  me.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  she  should  have  been  the  first 
flower  plucked  from  that  ganleti  of  girls.' 

My  last  cigarette  was  cold  in  mv  tin- 
gers ;  I  was  a  little  chilled,  for  at  mid- 
night the  aur  blew  fresh  from  the  hills. 
So  Elisabeth  was  married  1 

I  stole  back  to  my  room  and  put  ont 
the  candle,  which  was  still  Imrning. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  How 
the  spirit  of  the  Lor<rs  day  l)ronil>  over 
the  regenerated  tribes  ot  the  Antip- 
odes 1  The  solemnity  of  our  matuti- 
nal meal  was  undisturbed  save  by  the 
subdued  murmur  of  the  sea.  In  (he 
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4oor-yaH  the  domettSe  fowls  stretched 
UzUjr  as  is  their  oastom  of  a  Sunday  i 
occasionnlly  snnio  hen,  fille<l  with  wi?- 
dom  ami  exporieiicv,  liroke  the  monot- 
ony with  the  sharp  slaccafo  of  her  rori- 
tative.  The  villagers  spoke  in  hushed 
Twoes  as  they  passed  the  house,  walk- 
tng  with  that  andahMiiig  motion  wliieh 
Mems  to  quicken  the  air,  and  sweeten 
it  with  the  fregranoe  ol  theb  ine?itab]e 
floral  aooompanhnent. 

Family  prayers  were  more  impreBtive 
than  common,  as  befitto<l  tlie  <Iay ;  and 
we  wer«_'  clothed  in  white  raiment  wlien 
we  marched  in  grave  and  <lii,Mufied  pro- 
cession down  the  long  walk  to  the  front 
gate,  and  thenoe  hj  tihe  rood  aronnd  the 
oorner  to  the  aqoare  wMte  meeting- 
hooie ;  this  we  invariably  did,  inatead 
of  fiepping  qnietly  throngh  the  mde 
gate.  .1  short  cut,  and  aUowaUe  on  a 
week  day  when  there  was  no  service. 

"VVe  filled  the  pastoral  pew,  facing;  tlio 
aisles,  and  watched  the  natives  as  they 
quietly  glided  in.  They  were  resplen- 
dent after  their  kind,  in  purple  and  fine 
linen.  Ihoee  wlio  liad  shoei  for  the 
most  part  bore  them  in  thehr  hands  as 
hr  as  the  threelidd,  where  they  were 
pot  on  with  some  effort;  bnt  th^  were 
pat  off  again  almost  as  soon  as  the  wor> 
sliipers  wrre  seated.  They  imag^ine  a 
vain  thing  who  think  that  the  dispensa- 
ble shoe  is  a  luxury. 

Through  all  of  tliat  long,  long  ser- 
mon the  lionieCs  bussed  in  and  out  of 
the  window;  sometimes  a  fitfol  gust 
from  the  sea  flottered  the  broad  leaves 
hk  the  banana  hedge,  and  the  breexe  in 
the  dense  branches  of  iho  trees  without 
was  as  the  sound  of  a  sudden  shower. 

In  the  high,  old-fashioned  choir-loft 
the  uativen  sang  lustily  to  the  accom- 
panLment  of  a  wheezing  melo<leon. 
How  I  mis&ed  the  voice  of  Klizabeih, 
that  anperh  contralto  voice  whidi  nsed 
to  lead  the  dnsky  choristers.  Perhaps 
she  was  evw  dien  piping  like  the  night- 
ingales that  thrill  the  bowers  in  the  Til- 
las  of  FrascatL 
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I  grew  restless  in  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon;  I  began  to  think  that  the 
parsonage  without  Elizabeth  was  a 
bore.  There  were  old  haunts  to  bo  re- 
visited about  the  island,  and  new  spots 
to  be  discovered.  I  would  lly  into  the 
wilderness,  and  set  up  my  tabernacle  in 
the  monntam  solitudes,  where  I  oould 
at  least  escape  the  frequent  reminders 
that  depreciated  the  frank  hospitality  of 
the  pastor  and  his  house. 

It  is  no  very  difficult  task  to  prepare 
for  a  tramp  in  the  tropics  :  your  food 
falls  like  manna  from  the  boughs  above 
you  ;  your  drink  flows  at  your  feet ; 
you  have  a  veritable  bed  of  roses  ;  and 
as  for  shdter,  it  is  an  impertineiwe  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing. 

Flan  I  had  none ;  a  bee  or  a  bard 
was  inlot  enough  for  me. 

There  was  a  formal  adieu  at  the  hos- 
pitable gate,  —  a  ponderous  and  patri- 
archal f.'irewell.  There  was  a  hope  ex- 
pressed that  we  might  be  reunited,  if 
not  in  the  serene  but  suffocating  atmos- 
phere of  the  nuBsion  house,  then  in  that 
bright  world  whose  mysterious  geognip 
phy  seemed  as  plain  as  day  to  the  old 
pastor. 

I  passed  oat  of  the  village  sahited  bj 

the  poptilace  ;  all  extremes  meet  at  the 
antipodes.  Why  should  thoy  not  ?  I 
saluted  them  again,  as  cordially  as  if  I 
had  but  n  able  to  distinijuish  one  from 
another,  and  strode  onward  dl)wn  the 
wide«  white  road  that  girdles  the  island 
dose  upon  the  sea. 

My  heart  grew  light  in  my  bosom.  I 
sang  a  song  of  liberty,  albeit  I  am  no 
singer,  and  am  never  asked  to  sing ;  but 
somehow  I  bubbled  over,  and  made  the 
woods  ring  with  thanksi:iviii<;  and  prai>JO, 
I  was  passing  sonthwanl  toward  Point 
^'t'Ilus,  on  the  Tuhilian  shore.  On  my 
right,  the  clouds  were  pierced  by  the 
sharp  needles  of  Fatahna.  I  had  heard 
of  the  |»cturesque  retreat  of  the  wap> 
riors  who  years  ago,  nested  like  young 
eagles  among  those  mighty  peaks,  held 
the  vultures  of  France  at  bay ;  why  not 
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spy  out  tliis  wild  liauiit  ?  At  the  very 
tlioii^hi  my  inucy  turned  lightly  from 
ronuudoe  to  historical  reMftrch. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the 
tamarind-tree  planted  by  CSaptain  Cook 
at  Point  Venus,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
part  of  the  worM  of  more  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  than  Fatahua.  It  is  a  toy 
fort  liiddcn  away  up  in  the  mountains, 
by  a  stream  that  makes  a  clear  leap  of 
a  thousand  feet  from  nnder  the  shadow 
of  cloiid<crowned  ctifb,  and  feeds  a  slen- 
der  river  that  winds  through  dost  and 
heat  domi  a  fine  valley  to  the  sea. 

When  Pomare,  the  queen,  was  a 
power,  instead  of  a  puppet,  this  eyrie 
might  have  been  au  altar  to  some  deity  ; 
then  came  the  French  siege,  and  the  dis> 
mayed  natives  fled  from  the  shore  to  the 
mountains.  Once  wiUiin  the  battlements 
of  Fatahua,  they  could  defy  the  elements; 
and  they  did,  rejoicing  like  the  immor- 
tals. C'lo-t-  at  hand  grew  fniitK  in  in- 
exhau-tiiil''  profusion  ;  the  wood  was 
iliied  with  game ;  a  stieam  llowed  with- 
hi  their  gates ;  and  there  was  shade  and 
snnshine  withont  limit  in  that  little 
world  above  the  donds. 

The  one  possible  hope  for  the  French 
in  the  siege  of  Tahiti  was  to  gain  by 
strateg}'  that  fort  of  Fataliua;  with  the 
enemy  in  th(;  lu-art  of  this  str(»ni,^lH>!d 
the  submiabion  oi  the  Tahitians  would 
naturally  follow.  Two  natives,  treadi- 
eroos  dogs  from  a  ndghboring  island, 
were  bribed,  and  at  night,  by  sinnons 
paths,  ascending  the  mountain  on  the 
unpeojded  slope  of  it,  the  French  in- 
fantrv  was  led  to  a  elilT  cotumandin'' 
tlic  little  fort.  At  dayl)ivak,  while  the 
young  eagles  were  pluming  their  wings, 
a  volley  of  hot  shot  was  poured  into 
theur  nest,  and  it  was  speedily  deserted. 

There  is  a  blow  which  paralyzes  the 
heart,  and  they  received  it  then.  The 
ill-fated  Tahitians  came  down  to  the  sea 
afrain.  and  cast  their  nets  as  of  yore,  but 
they  have  never  regained  their  pride  or 
power,  and  never  will. 

I  resolved  to  take  Fatahua  akme  and 


si II irl' -handed  ;  thi-!  seemed  to  me  a 
dramatic  justice.  I  laid  iu  rations  ior  a 
twelve-hoar  siege,  footed  it  along  a  road 
that  threads  Fatahna  valley,  passed  a 
sugar-mill  ln*ii8ng  the  air  with  saccha- 
rine steams,  crossed  acres  of  thriving 
cane,  fought  shy  of  some  native  huts 
scattered  among  the  bread  -  fruit  trees, 
and  was  always  within  sound  of  the  lit- 
tle river  that  dashed  onward  to  the  sea 
in  the  jolliest  mood  imaginable. 

Having  wedged  myself  in  among  the 
hills  that  are  lodMd  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  I  began  ascending.  At  this 
point  three  streams  ran  together,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  hurry  to  keep  an  ajv 
pointmeut  at  the  trail.s  turning  hither, 
and  very  soon  lost  themselves  in  the 
dense  goava  jungle. 

I  pansed,  perplexed.  A  wandering 
native  took  me  upon  lus  shoi  ' 1  r  and 
kindly  bore  me  across  the  second  ot  the 
thr(;e  streams,  and  I  resumed  my  stealthy 
march. 

The  middle  stream  and  the  middle 
path,  beginning  aft  the  big  pardoms,  is 
the  only  key  to  Fatahua.  It  was  a  l<nig 
pull,  and  a  weary  one ;  the  native  had 

disappeared,  and  with  him  the  last  hope 
of  human  aid.  Again  my  trail  h  d  me 
knee-<leop  into  the  riotous  torrent ;  with 
shoes  and  stockings  in  hand.  I  forded  it, 
only  to  tiud  that  it  was  next  to  impo»> 
siUe  to  replace  them,  for  they  were 
moist  already.  If y  kingdom  for  a  shoe* 
homl 

It  is  but  two  miles  to  the  fort  from 

the  outer  edge  of  the  jnncrle.  —  two  al- 
most perpendicular  and  rather  sj>ongy 
miles  ;  a  combination  of  green  s!iail«ws 
and  gushing  springs  with  an  opaque 
background  of  goava  growth. 

At  last  I  climbed  into  the  open,  and 
paused  upon  the  edge  of  a  frightful 
chasm}  on  the  op^xisite  brink,  sixty 
yards  away,  the  little  fort  hung  like  .1 
swallow's  nest  under  tiie  eaves  of  the 
cliff.  The  gate  had  fallen  from  its 
hinges,  and  lay  rotting  in  the  moss  ;  the 
parapets  were  marked  with  vines;  the 
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baidon  was  a  bed  of  roses ;  the  mango 
and  the  wild  lime  marked  the  niin  of 
turret  and  tower ;  the  green  banners  of 
die  plantain  crackled  in  the  gale ;  and 
the  sentinel  lizards,  watchful  at  their 
poits»  surrendered  and  slipped  out  of 
view  at  the  ap[iroach  of  the  invader. 
Without  l)loo«l.shed  the  fort  was  mine ! 

Leaning  from  the  dismantled  ram- 
parte,  I  heard  the  hiss  of  the  water  as  it 
planged  into  the  darksome  pool  a  thon- 
nnd  iieet  below ;  I  saw  the  birds'  baeks 
M  they  sped  through  space ;  I  dropped 
a  great  golden  lime  into  the  pit,  and  saw 
it  go  out  in  the  profomid  shadow,  like 
a  friobe  of  fire. 

What  a  sanctuary  for  a  recluse  !  Why 
not  roll  a  stone  against  the  narrow 
threshold,  and  forswear  the  world  ? 

The  deserted  magazine,  OTerron  with 
raws,  was  shelter  enough  from  the  brief 
diowers  that  fall  almost  hoorlj  throngh 
the  night  and  day,  and  even  from  the 
gales  that  sometimes  yisit  that  island  of 
tranquil  d»  li<:hts. 

Meat  anil  drink  ^vere  there,  and  tnn-^ic 
and  slct-p.  "What  rapture  to  he  V(»hin- 
tarily  cast  forth  and  forgotten  of  men  ! 
A  place  wherdn  to  nurse  one's  fancies, 
and  to  brood  on  the  great  work  one  is 
slways  going  to  do,  but  never  does. 

While  I  mnsed  thus  the  heavens  dark- 
eoed;  down  came  the  javelins  of  the 
rain  in  r  sharp  and  sudden  shower.  I 
ipiiominiouslv  retreatfd  to  the  ma^a- 
J^ine,  and  thrt  w  myself  upon  a  mat  left 
by  some  earlier  hermit.  It  was  dark 
sod  chilly  within  that  windowless  habi- 
tstion;  there  was  a  suggestion  of  mildew 
snd  of  uimistakable  discomfort,  despite 
the  pictnresqne  dement  which  ever  pre- 
c'orainate^  in  the  tropics. 

On  second  thought,  did  I  care  to  end 
my  days  in  Fatahua  ?  Suddenly  the 
doorway  was  darkened  by  a  stalwart 
bniVH,  wlirtsc  noiseless  step  had  given  no 
warning  of  his  approach. 

On  his  shoulder  he  balanced  a  bam- 
boo hMlen  with  dnstets  of /eic,  the  wild 
ftsDtain,  that  grows  abondaatly  on  the 


heights,  and  which,  when  cooked.  Is  in- 
dispensable to  the  Tahititn  palate. 
He  paused  at  the  threshold  ontQ  his 

friendly  greeting  had  been  returned; 
then  he  entered  with  some  diffidence, 
deposited  his  fruits  in  a  corner,  squatted 
ujM)n  the  mat  near  me,  and  breatlied  au- 
dibly, for  liis  burden  was  heavy,  and  the 
trail  no  primrose  path.  Except  for  the 
parm  that  girded  his  Icnns,  my  visitor 
was  quite  naked. 

Long  we  gazed  at  each  other  irith 
an  earnest,  honest  gaze  that  ended  in  a 
smile  of  recognition  ;  we  had  never  met 
before,  but  the  uncivilized  and  the  over- 
civilized  are  brothers.  He  phioed  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  stroked  me 
fondly.  From  the  back  of  iiis  ear  he 
drew  his  tobacco  pouch,  and  rolled  a  cig- 
arette, of  which  we  took  alternate  pule 
in  token  of  perpetual  peace. 

Presently  he  made  a  fruit  offering, 
guavas,  mangoes,  limes;  then  a  drink 
offering,  water  in  a  cup  formed  of  a 
fol(lc<l  It-af;  and  then  —  we  had  been 
silent  until  now  —  be  said,  in  hesitafini: 
PLnglishwitha  childish  accent.  "  1  know 
you ;  you  like  me ;  you  come  my  house.** 

I  nodded  assent  The  savage  shoul- 
dered his  burden,  and  stepped  lightly 
down  the  tnul,  turning  now  and  again 
to  give  me  a  look  or  a  word  of  encour* 
agemcnt ;  at  every  stream  he  put  down 
his  load  and  bore  me  dry-shod  to  the 
other  shore  ;  w  hen  it  sliowercd.  as  it  now 
did  at  intervals,  we  baited  under  some 
broad-leaved  tree. 

Once  we  sat  in  the  moss  and  renewed 
our  vow  in  tobacco;  and  thus  tranquilly 
we  came  at  last  to  a  log  smouldering  by 
a  stream,  and  our  tramp  was  ended. 

It  was  a  large  log, partially  decayed; 
it  had  been  fired  long  before,  and  was 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  burning,  like  a 
giu'antic  jiiece  of  punk.  At  meal  time  it 
conld  bt'  blown  into  a  tlame  ;  a  few  dry 
twigs  and  leaves  heaped  against  it  serve<l 
to  warm  the  frugal  meal.  This  is  the 
nati(mal  Tahitian  hearth,  —  a  doud  by 
day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  it  puts 
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the  blue  spurt  of  tho  lucifer  match  to 
the  l>lut*h ;  showors  carniot  quench  it ; 
the  gale  gives  it  uew  iile;  it  wu^  the 
one  luxory  in  the  hoaMhoM  of  my  hnt, 

I WM  attracted  by  a  rade  shelter,  doM 
at  hand,  and  went  thither  to  inspect  it. 
Lnagiue  a  screen  of  leaves  about  six 
feet  witle  and  eight  feet  high,  slanting 
against  tlio  tra(l»'-win«l,  and  supported 
by  a  coujilc  of  uulirn  k«  <l  sapliii;;s  ;  the 
gale  rushed  over  it,  the  ruin  blid  down  it. 
The  sides  and  front  were  as  open  as  the 
day.  Three  logs  hedged  in  a  bed  of  fine 
grass-mats,  which,  lilte  a  carpet,  filled 
the  space  from  the  low  caves  in  the 
trusses  to  the  sapling  supports  in  front ; 
plump  clean  pillows  were  sfo\v<-<l  in  cor- 
ner-^ ;  au  uneovert  il  <  alaba.^li  eontaiuecl 
articles  of  femiuiue  uppurel ;  a  &il>er 
thimble  and  a  bit  of  onfiniHhed  embroid- 
ery with  a  needle  thrust  through  it  lay 
oa  the  mat;  a  hand-mirror  was  Imlge-d 
among  the  beams  of  the  r(x)f.  Eridently 
the  bower  was  not  unvi>ite<l  of  women. 
From  the  jM'uk  of  the  roof  liung  a  clus- 
ter of  ripe  bauunxs ;  I  filled  my  bauds, 
and  returned  to  the  blazing  log. 

For  the  most  part,  my  compani<m  and 
I  communed  in  silence.  Ton  may  ut  lor 
hours  by  a  savngo  without  ottering  a 
syllable,  yet  he  will  turn  to  you  at  inter, 
vals  with  an  intelligent  glance  and  an 
aj)iireciative  smile,  ai*  if  lie  comprehead- 
ed  everylhing  you  left  unsaid. 

While  we  were  thus  growing  in  grace 
we  were  startled  by  a  sliarp  cry.  In  a 
moment  we  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
alarm :  a  goat,  standing  on  its  hind  legs, 
witli  one  hoof  directly  pressing  the  slip* 
)K>rt  (if  tbe  K)wer,  was  playing  havoo 
wiiii  the  bananas. 

With  the  cry  a  woman  sprang  from 
the  thicket,  a  babe  at  her  breast,  and 
seizing  the  destroyer  by  the  horns  she 
InstOy  dragged  him  away.  For  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  struggle,  while  the 
child  screamed  with  fright,  but  with  the 
aid  of  my  comrade  tlu-  Ix  ast  was  beaten 
into  the  bush,  ami  ilir  woman,  breathless 
with  exertion  and  laughter,  returned  to 


the  }x>wer,  where  she  nestled  her  babe  ia 

her  arms. 

I  was  presented  in  an  ingenuous  fash- 
ion, and  seating  mysdf  on  tiie  timsli- 
dd  with  unfeigned  interest  I  regarded 
the  hostess.  She  wm  soaatOy  dad  ;  li«r 
single  garment,  sleeveless,  and  with  the 
fa.st<  ning  over  the  breast  broken  in  the 
strug,d«',  slippe<l  from  iier  well-turned 
shoulder;  her  rich  loeks  fallen  from  the 
comb  partially  veiUxl  her.  Her  beauty 
was  heightened  by  her  oonfiisioii»  and 
she  hastily  soiq^t  to  swathe  tbe  naked 
babe  in  the  folds  of  her  robe. 

To  my  surprise,  she  addressed  me  in 
English,  admirable  English,  wliich  flowed 
from  her  lips  as  freely  as  if  it  were  her 
nativi'  tongue.  This  was  her  husbami, 
she  said,  and  this  her  home.  There  was 
something  in  her  ymoe  that  startled  me ; 
it  seemed  the  echo  of  a  forgotten  aong. 

The  babe  was  laid  to  sleep  upon  a 
pillow  (  the  mother  bosied  herself  with 
cookery ;  the  father  meanwhile  looking 
on  idly. 

We  grew  communicative ;  dinner  al 
fresco  is  ever  a  jovial  meal,  —  fi«h  from 
the  sea,  fett  from  the  moontain,  bread 
fruit,  oranges,  bananas,  irom  the  wild 
plantations  of  the  valley.  We  broke  tbe 
bread  of  ease,  and  solaced  oorsdvee  wttit 
such  trivial  scraps  of  gossip  a<?  were 
Hung  about  the  island  from  lip  to  lip. 

The  woman's  conversational  abilities 
astouuded  me ;  while  the  man  sal  Lu 
statuesque  indifferenoe,  she  spoke  of  anV 
ure  and  her  life  in  nature  with  unaffeeU 
ed  enthusiasm.  As  we  grew  mors  fa- 
miliar I  ventured  to  intrude  upon 
confidences,  and  not  wiUiont  startling 
results. 

This  was  IIokool^I4;  this  wa^  tbe 
Elizabeth  whom  I  bad  known  some  years 
b^ore,  whtt  she  was  in  gingham  nnd 
abeyance  at  the  misdoo  house.  She 
had  not  leoqgniied  me,  but  this  wmm 
scan- Iv  surprising:  I  was  fagged  outs 
I  had  achieved  a  b<>anl ;  I  was  w.  ;^ther^- 
worn,  and  by  no  means  so  niirthful  «ig 
wheu  she  kuew  me  in  my  adolesoenoe 
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Moreover,  at  the  pjvstor's  house,  almost 
the  only  guest  house  in  the  village,  she 
saw  numj  strangers,  and  wu  proliablj 
interettod  in  bnt  few  of  them ;  but  find- 
iB|  tbtt  we  were  indeed  old  fHends,  she 
told  me  her  story,  which  ran  something 
nke  this :  — 

Her  fate,  the  bronzed  fellow  who  pi- 
lote<l  me  to  her  fireside,  first  saw  her  at 
the  church,  whither  he  had  wandered 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  for  he  was  not  of 
the  elect  The  love  of  a  savage  is  in- 
stantaneous and  oyerwhehning.  He 
loved;  he  watched  her  alar  off  for  a 
little  time,  fearfol  of  stepping  into  the 
disnned  circle  that  surrounded  her. 
Thdr  eyes  had  met ;  what  the  lip  dares 
not  otter  in  secret  the  eyes  publish  to 
the  world-  He  pipe<l  to  her  in  the  twi- 
light lie  wooed  licr  with  both  flute 
Aod  harp,  —  a  harp  strung  with  horsc- 
hur :  it  is  possible  with  this  hatp  to  say 
em  unutterable  thmg*. 

IQght  after  night  the  brcmsed  one 
came  out  of  his  lair  in  the  hills,  and 
woke  his  lady  from  her  Christian  slom- 
l:-'  r-;  to  li^ten  to  the  loves  of  her  race. 

He  pictured  the  life  she  hud  been  so 
early  weaned  from  ;  the  divine  passion 
iiifluaied  him ;  in  his  lieart  he  caressed 
her.  His  beseeching  songs  grew  more 
fervent,  until  they  rose  into  threnes  and 
lamentations,  and  then  she  yielded  $  bnt 
ilnte  and  harp  were  not  resigned  until 


they  had  sounded  the  last  strain  of  the 
epithalamium. 

The  pastor  wedded  them,  because  he 
saw  that  this  marriage  was  the  least  of 
the  two  evils  that  thnatened  Elizabeth* 

At  long  intervals  she  revisited  her 
early  home,  but  she  seemed  to  have  let 
fall  from  her,  like  a  mantle,  all  the  in- 
fluences of  domestic  l*uritau  life.  She 
was  no  Ioniser  Elizabeth,  but  Uokoolciii, 
the  shooting  star. 

And  yon  prefer  this  life,"  I  asked, 
« to  any  other  ?  '* 

Infinitely,''  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  earnest  conviction. 

A  little  way  down  the  stream  stood  a 
thatched  hut ;  thither  I  was  conducted 
by  the  hu<l)aiidof  Elizabeth,  and  for  his 
sake  and  hers  was  most  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  master  and  his  household. 

The  bronzed  ono  bailo  mo  farewell, 
and  vanished  into  the  night ;  I  was  to 
resume  my  pilgrimage  to  nowhere  in 
particular  on  the  following  mondng. 

I  had  left  Elizabeth  standing  in  the 
fire-light,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  bare 
armed,  and  with  a  bare  shift  to  cover 
her,  as  gentle  a  savage  as  ever  drew 
breath  or  blood ;  but  I  wondend  ii  her 
wakeful  eyes  ever  turned  again  to  the 
luxury  of  shelter  and  plenty,  and  if  the 
shadow  of  repentance  plunged  its  airy 
dagger  to  her  heart,  and  made  horrible 
the  long  silences  of  the  night 

Cftarfef  Wamn  Stoddard, 


MT  NEIGHBOR'S  RING. 

I  HBYEB  envied  hu  fidr,  fmitfbl  lands, 

His  stately  bouse,  his  slaves,  nor  anything, 
In  the  old  days;  for  on  his  too  white  hands 
I  saw  and  knew  the  Bing. 

To-night  there  is  strange  news  abroad,  I  *m  told. 

The  Riufr.  the  Ring !  —  It  Ls  the  same,  ah  me. 
That  to  their  lord  the  fishermen  of  old 
Brought  back  from  the  deep  sea! 

Mrt.  S.  M.  B.  PiaU, 
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TH£  KATRINA  8AGA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  PABT  II. 


Mitrrat'b  Gnide-Book,  that  pam- 

doxical  union  of  the  false  and  the  iroe, 
says  of  Christiania,  '*  There  is  not  much 
of  interest  in  the  town,  and  it  may  be 
seen  in  from  four  to  live  hours."  Tlie 
person  who  made  that  statement  did 
not  have  Eatrin*  with  him,  and  per- 
haps ought  therefore  to  be  forgiTen.  He 
had  not  strolled  with  her  through  the 
market  square  of  a  morning,  and  among 
the  ohl  women,  squatted  low,  with  half 
a  <lozen  fiat,  oi>'  m  baskets  of  fruit  be- 
fore them  :  blut  lH  i  i  currants,  ras{> 
berries,  plums,  pears,  and  all  shades, 
siaes,  and  flavors  of  cherries,  from  the 
pale  and  tasteless  yellow  up  to  those 
wine-red  and  juicy  as  a  gr^ie ;  the 
very  cherry,  it  must  have  been,  which 
made  LucuHus  think  it  worth  while  to 
carry  the  tree  in  triumphal  procession 
into  Konie.  (^ueer  little  wooden  boxes 
set  on  four  low  wheels,  with  a  short 
pole,  by  which  a  strong  man  or  w<Nnui 
can  draw  them»  are  the  distinctive  fea^ 
ore  of  out-door  trade  in  the  Christiania 
market-phioes.  A  compacter,  cheaper 
device  for  combining  storage,  transpor- 
tation, and  exliibitiou  was  never  liit  on. 
The  boxes  hohl  a  <^reat  deal.  They 
make  a  good  counter  ;  and  when  there 
are  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  together, 
with  poles  set  up  at  the  lour  corners, 
a  clothes-line  fastened  from  pole  to  pole 
and  swuDg  fall  of  cheap  atii&  of  one 
sort  and  another,  ready-made  garments* 
hats,  eaj)^,  bonnets,  shoes,  clotlies-pins, 
wooden  s|ioons,  baskets,  and  boxes,  — 
the  venders  sitting  behind  or  among 
th^  wares,  on  firkins  bottom  side  up, 
—  it  is  a  spectacle  not  to  be  despised; 
and  when  a  market-place,  filled  with 
such  many-colored  fluttering  merchan- 
dise as  this,  is  also  flanked  by  old  clothes 
stalls  which  are  like  nothing  except  the 


Ghetto,  or  Bag  Fair  in  London,  it  ia 
indeed  worth  looking  at.  To  have  at 
one's  side  an  alert  native,  of  frugal 
mind  and  unspariiig  tnnirue,  belonging 
to  that  class  of  women  who  can  never 
see  a  low-priced  article  offered  for  sale 
without,  for  the  moment,  contemplotp 
ing  it  as  a  possible  purchase,  adds  ia- 
calcolably  to  the  interest  of  a  saunter 
through  such  a  market.  The  thrifty 
Katrina  never  lost  sight  of  the  possibil- 
ity  of  lighting  upon  some  b-.irgain  of  val- 
ue to  her  home  housekeeping  ;  and  our 
rooms  liiknl  up  from  day  to  day  with. 
her  acquisitions.  She  was  absolutely 
without  false  pride  in  the  matter  of  car- 
rying odd  burdens.  One  day  she  came 
^'■oS^'V  ^  ^'e  twisted  door-mat,  with, 
"  You  see  dat  ?  For  de  door.  In  Ber- 
cen  I  give  exact  double."  The  climax 
of  her  purchasi  s  was  a  fine  washlward, 
which  slie  brought  in  in  her  arms,  and 
exdaimed,  laughing,  "What  you  tink 
the  porter  say  tome?  He  ask  if  I  am 
going  to  take  in  washing  up  here.  I 
only  give  two  crowns  for  dat,"  she  said* 
eying  it  with  the  fondest  exultation, 
and  setting  it  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
leaninj;  auainst  the  siile  of  the  room; 
'*  it  ia  better  as  1  get  for  four  in  Ber- 
gen." Good  little  Katrina !  her  hands 
were  too  white  and  pretty  to  be  spoiled 
by  hard  rubbing  on  a  washboard.  They 
were  her  one  ^mity,  and  it  was  pardon* 
able. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  hand  like  miue?" 
she  said  one  day,  spreading  her  right 
hand  out  on  the  Uible.  "  Dere  was  IWO 
English  ladies,  dey  say  it  ought  to  be 
made  in  wars,  and  send  to  see  in  Cry^ 
tal  Palace.  See  dera  ?  "  she  continued, 
sticking  her  left  forefinger  into  the  four 
dimples  which  marked  ilie  spots  where 
knuckles  are  in  ordinary  luuida ;  *'  dem 
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uaioe.**  It  wu  true.  The  hand  was  not 
•mall,  bat  It  was  a  model :  plmnp^  solid, 
dimpleB  for  knuckles,  all  the  ilDgera 
itiaight  and  shapely ;  done  in  warz," 

it  would  have  been  a  beautiful  thing, 
and  her  pleasure  in  it  was  just  as  guile- 
leis  as  her  delight  in  her  wasblward. 

As  she  delved  deeper  in  her  Fri- 
thiofs  Saga,  she  discovered  that  she  had 
been  greatly  wrong  in  her  childish  im- 
pressions of  the  Btorj :  "  It  was  not  as 
I  toagbt,"  she  said  s  «  King  Ring  did  get 
Ingebotg  after;  bat  he  bad  to  die,  and 
IssTed  her." 

When  we  went  out  to  Oscar's  Hall, 
which  is  a  pretty  country  seat  of  the 
king's,  on  the  l)oautiful  peninsula  of 
Ladegaardaoen,  she  was  far  more  inter- 
t-tnl  in  the  s(  nl[)tured  cornice  which 
told  the  siury  o£  Frithiof  and  Ingeborg, 
than  in  any  of  the  more  splendid  things, 
or  those  more  suggestive  of  the  life  of 
the  king.  The  rooms  an  showil j  deo- 
orated :  oeUings  in  wUte  with  gold  stars, 
walls  paneled  with  velvet ;  gay-colored 
frescoes,  and  throne-like  chairs  in  which 
'*  many  kings  and  queens  have  sat,"  the 
old  woman  who  kept  the  keys  said. 
Kvery where  were  the  royal  shields  with 
the  crown  and  the  lion ;  at  the  corners 
of  the  doors,  at  the  crossings  of  ceiling 
besoM^  above  brackets,  looking-glasses, 
aad  on  diair>backs. 

"  I  tink  the  king  get  tured  lookmg  at 
his  crown  all  de  time^"  remarked  Ka- 
tiina,  composedly.  "  I  wonder  Tore  dey 
could  put  in  one  more." 

The  bronze  statues  of  some  of  the  old 
kings  pleased  her  Ixjtter.  She  studied 
them  carefully  :  Olaf  and  Harald  llaar- 
tager,  Sverre  Sigurdsonand  Olaf  Trygg- 
ftsson;  they  stand  leaning  upon  thehr 
spsars,  as  if  on  goard.  The  &oe  of 
Harald  looks  true  to  the  record  of 
him :  a  fair^haired,  blue-eyed  man,  who 
stopped  at  nothing  when  he  wanted  his 
way.  and  was  just  as  ready  to  fall  iu 
love  with  six  succ(  -^i\ women  after 
he  bad  labored  hard  twelve  years  for 
Gjda,  and  won  her,  as  before. 
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He  is  de  nicest,"  said  Eatrina,  lin- 
gering before  bis  statoe,  and  readiing 
np  and  fingering  the  bronae  oarionsly. 
Ain't  it  wonderfol  bow  dey  can  make 

such  tings ! "  she  added  with  a  deep> 
drawn  sigh.  But  when  I  pointed  to 
the  cornice,  and  said,  "  Katrina,  I  think 
that  must  be  the  story  of  the  Frithiof  s 
Saga,"  she  boundeil,  and  threw  her  head 
back,  like  a  deer  snutiing  the  wiud.  Ja, 
ja,"  cried  the  old  woman,  evidently 
pleased  that  I  recognized  it,  and  then 
she  b^gan  to  ponroat  the  tale.  Is  there 
a  peasant  in  all  Norway  that  does  not 
know  it,  I  wonder  ?  The  first  medallion 
was  of  the  children,  Frithiof  and  Inge- 
borg, playing  together.  "  Dere,"  said 
Katrina,  "  dat  is  vat  I  told  you.  Two 
trees  growed  in  one  place,  nicely  in  the 
garden ;  one  growed  with  de  strongth  of 
de  oak,  dat  was  Frithiof ;  and  de  rose 
in  the  green  walley,  dat  was  Ingeborg  da 
beaaty." 

Very  dosdy  the  scanned  the  medal- 

lions  one  after  the  other,  rriticising  their 
fidelity  to  the  record.  When  she  came 
to  the  one  where  Frithiof  is  supporting 
King  King  on  his  knee,  fainting,  or 
sleeping,  she  exclaimed,  "  Dere,  if  he 
had  been  dat  bad,  he  could  have  killed 
King  Ring  den,  ven  he  was  sleeping ; 
hot  see,  he  have  thrown  his  sword 
ftway and  at  last,  when  the  aeidptare 
represented  ffing  Ring  dying,  and  be- 
queathing his  beautiful  queen  and  her 
children  to  Frithiof,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Dero,  dera  two  boys  belongs  to  King 
IviiiL'  ;  but  now  Frithiof  gets  her.  Dat 
is  good,  after  all  dat  dem  two  had  gone 
through  with." 

King  Oscar  makes  very  little  nse  of 
this  pretty  coon  try  house.  He  comes 
there  sometimes  once  or  twioe  in  the 
coarse  of  a  summer,  for  a  day,  or  part 
of  a  day,  but  never  to  sleep,  the  old 
woman  said.  All  the  rest  of  the  time 
it  is  empty  and  desolate,  with  only  this 
one  poor  old  woman  to  kfeji  it  tidy  ;  a 
good  berth  for  lier,  but  a  pity  that  no- 
body should  be  taking  comfort  uU  sum- 
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mer  in  the  Biiperb  outlooks  ami  otTliK>ks 
from  its  wiiuluwii  and  porch,  and  iu 
the  shady  walks  along  the  banks  of  the 
^ord.  One  of  tbe  old  Norway  kingp, 
Hakon,  thought  Che  peninsula  beantiM 
enough  for  a  wedding  morning  gift  to 
his  queen,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  Ijeen 
held  so  dear  by  her  an  it  '>ii<:jht,  for  she 
gave  it  away  to  the  uiouks  who  lived 
on  the  neighboring  island  of  ilove- 
dta.  Then,  in  the  time  of  the  Befop- 
mation,  when  monks  had  to  seatCer  end  go 
begging,  and  monastie  properties  were 
lying  about  loose  everywhere,  the  Nor- 
wegian kings  picked  up  Ladegaardsoen 
again,  and  it  has  been  a  crown  property 
ever  since. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
short  drives  id  what  Katrine  called  ^  the 
nearanoe"  of  Christiania  is  to  the 
**Gre&ens  ]Biad,"  a  watei^enre establish- 
ment  only  two  miles  away,  by  road,  to 
the  north,  but  lying  so  much  higher 
up  than  the  town  that  it  seems  to  lie 
in  another  world, — as  in  fact  it  does, 
for,  climbing  there,  one  rises  to  another 
and  80  different  air  that  he  becomes  an- 
other man,  bong  bom  again  thioogli  his 
longs.  It  is  a  good  poll  np  a  stony  and 
ill-kept  road,  to  reach  the  place,  bat  it 
is  more  than  worth  while,  for  sake  of 
the  clear  look  out  to  sea,  over  a  deli- 
cious fore<^round  of  vivid  green  fields 
and  woods. 

"  This  is  the  place  wiiere  all  the  sick 
peoples  in  Norway  do  oome  when  do  do(h 
tors  cannot  do  nettings  more  lor  dam," 
said  Katrines  "den  dey  comes  herot 
Here  came  our  last  king.  King  Oscar, 
and  den  he  did  die  on  the  dock  veu  he 
vas  coming  away.  He  had  all  de  climb 
dis  hill  vor  notting.  Yen  it  is  the  time, 
one  has  to  go,  no  matter  how  amdh 
money  dey  will  pay }  dere  It  One  "  .  •  . 
Here  she  stopped  hesitating  for  a  word 
.  •  .  You  know  all  vat  I  mean  t  dere 
is  One  what  has  it  all  his  own  way,  not 
de  way  we  wish  it  shall  be."  This  she 
said  devoutly,  and  was  silent  for  an  un- 
wonted length  of  time  afterwards. 


As  we  were  driving  down  the  steep- 
est part  of  the  hill,  a  man  came  running 
after  us,  calling  so  loudly  to  us  to  stop 
that  we  were  alarmed,  thinking  some- 
thing most  be  wrong  with  oar  cairiage, 
or  in  the  road.    Not  at  all.    He  was  a 
roadside  merchant;  not  precisely  a  ped- 
dler, since  he  never  went  out  of  his  own 
town,  but  a  kind  of  aristocratic  vender 
iu  a  tiuiall  circuit,  it  seemed  ;  we  saw 
him  afterwards  in  other  suburbs,  beariug 
with  him  the  same  mysterioas  basket, 
and  I  very  mneh  fear,  poor  leOow,  the 
same  still  more  mysterioas  arttdes  in  it 
Not  even  on  Norw^an  country  roads, 
I  think,  could  there  be  found  many  souls 
so  deail  to  all  sense  of  beauty  as  to  buy 
the  hideous  and  costly  combinations 
wlilch  he  insisted  upon  laying  iu  my  lap : 
a  aoisHSOBhion,  square^  thick,  and  hard, 
ot  win^eoloied  velvet,  with  a  sprawl- 
ing tree  and  bird  laid  upon  it  in  an  appli- 
que pattern  cut  out  of  black  and  white 
velvet;  a  long  and  nurrow  strip  of  tlie 
same  velvet,  with  the  same  black  and 
white  velvet  foliage  and  poultry,  was 
trimmed  at  the  ends  with  heavy  fringe, 
and  intended  lor  a  sideboard  or  a  bo- 
rea« ;  a  large  square  tableeloCh  to  match 
completed  Uie  list  of  his  extraordinary 
wares.    It  was  so  odd  a  wayside  inci- 
dent that  it  seemed  to  loom  quite  oat 
of  its  normal  proportions  as  a  mere  ef- 
fort at  traliic.   Ho  insisted  on  spreading 
the  artkdaa  in  my  lap.  He  eonld  not 
he  peraiaded  to  take  them  away.  The 
driver  turning  ronnd  on  hie  seat,  nad 
iTmtawa^  leaning  over  from  hers,  both 
rapt  in  admiration  of  the  monstrosities, 
were  stolidly  oblivious  of  my  indiffer- 
ence.   The  things  seemed  to  sjrow  big- 
ger and  bigger  each  moment,  aud  more 
and  more  hideous,  and  it  was  at  last  only 
1^  a  sadden  effort  of  stenmess,  ae  if 
shaking  off  a  apeU,  that  I  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  man  to  lift  them  from  my 
knees  and  fold  them  away  in  his  basket 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  was  seized 
with  misgivings  that  I  had  been  ungra- 
cious, and  these  misgi?ings  were  much 
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bt^lgUt^ncd  by  Xjfttarilia'i  floUloquIziog  as 

He!  I  tink  he  never  take  dem  tin^e 
tiny.  His  wife  are  sick ;  dat  is  do  rea- 
son he  is  on  de  road  instead  of  her* 
He  was  sure  you  would  buy  dem." 
I  hope  they  are  sold.   I  wish  X  could 

ikQOW. 

The  suburbs  of  Chrietiaiua  which  lie 
iIoBg  tlie  road  to  the  Giefwns  Bed  are 
ugly,  dosty,  and  Qopleaaing.  "Itbkwe 
gofome  Oder  way  dan  way  we  CMBe," 

aid  Eatrina.  "Dere  moat  be  better 
vay."  So  saying,  she  stopped  the  dri- 
ver abruptly,  and  after  some  Tigoroaa 
OOQvor^utiou  he  took  another  road. 

"He  ask  more  money  to  go  by  St. 
John's  Hill,  but  I  tell  him  you  not  pay 
say  more.  I  cau  see  it  is  not  farther ; 
I  lik  him  if  he  tink  1  gel  ^es  in  de 
liead,"  she  said  loomfidly,  waYiag  her 
iiiigers  towarda  the  eity  which  lay 
close  at  hand. 

^  Ah,  dat  is  great  day,"  she  cootiDued, 
"Su  John's  Day.  Keep  yon  dat  in 
America  ?  Here  it  is  fires  all  found, 
from  one  hill  to  one  hill.  Dat  is  from 
de  old  time.  I  tink  it  is  from  Catolics. 
Dey  did  do  so  much  for  dem  old  saints, 
yoa  see.  I  tink  dat  is  it;  bat  I  tink 
dey  do  not  just  know  in  Norway  to-day 
wliat  lor  dey  do  iC  It  has  been  old 
custom  from  parents  to  parents." 

Then  I  told  her  alx>ut  Balder,  and 
his  death,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  never 
seen  the  country  j»eo|)le  put  a  boat  on 
the  top  of  their  boufire  on  St.  John's 
£ve. 

<«Yefl,  I  did  eee  dat,  once^  hi  Sta> 
vaiger,"  she  replied,  *<bnt  it  was  old 
boat ;  no  nse  any  more.  I  tink  dat  be 
to  save  wood.  It  are  cheapest  wood 
hare,  old  boat.  Dat  were  not  to 
give  to  any  god." 

'*  Ko,  you  are  mistaken,  Katrina,"  I 
said.  "  Tliey  have  done  that  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  Norway.  It  is  to  re- 
mind them  of  Balder's  great  ship,  the 

Hria^in,  and  to  cemnemomto  hie 
Ititb" 


«May  be,"  she  udd  oortly,  «bat  I 
don't  tink.  I  only  see  dat  onee;  and 
all  my  life  I  see  de  fires,  all  ronnd  Ber- 
gen, and  everywhere,  and  dere  waa  no 
boat  on  dem.    I  don't  tink." 

We  drove  into  the  citv  throufjli  one 
of  the  smaller  fruit  markets,  where,  late 
as  it  was,  the  old  women  still  lingered 
with  their  baskets  of  cherries,  pears,  and 
eorranti  $  they  were  not  losing  time,  for 
they  were  all  knitting,  fest  as  their  fin- 
gers eoold  fiy ;  snoh  a  thing  as  a  Noi^ 
wegian  wasting  time  is  not  to  be  seal, 
I  verily  believe,  from  the  North  Qvpn 
to  the  Skager  Rack,  and  one  would 
think  that  they  knit  stockings  enough 
for  the  whole  continent  of  Kurope  ;  old 
men,  old  women,  little  girls,  and  even 
little  boys,  all  knitting,  knitting,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  by  roadsides,  on 
doonills,  in  marlrat  plaoes;  wherever 
they  sit  down,  or  stand,  to  rest,  they 
knit.  As  our  oarriage  stopped,  down 
went  the  stockings,  l)alls  rolling,  yarn 
tangling,  on  the  sidewalk,  and  up  jumped 
the  old  women,  all  crowding  round  me, 
smiling,  each  holding  out  a  s|>ecimen  of 
her  fruit  lor  me  to  taste.  "  Kat,  lady, 
eat.  It  is  good."  Eat  and  you  will 
bny."  <*No  sack  cherries  as  these  in 
Christianfau"  *<TMto  of  my  plums." 
A  ohoros  of  imploring  voices  moA  rat- 
tling hail  of  $k».  Hurried  and  confused 
talk  in  the  Norwegian  tongue  as  spoken 
by  uneducated  people  is  a  bewildering 
racket ;  it  hardly  sounds  like  linnian 
voices.  If  the  smiles  did  not  redeem  it, 
it  would  be  something  insupportable ; 
bat  the  snules  do  redeem  it,  transfigure 
it,  lift  it  up  to  the  level  of  superior  har> 
monies.  Such  graoioiisness  of  eye  and 
of  smiling  lips  triompliB  over  all  possip 
ble  disoord  of  sonod;  even  over  the 
Norwegian  battery  of  consonants. 

Katrina  fired  back  to  them  all  ;  I  fear 
she  re{)roved  them ;  for  they  sul)sided 
suddenly  into  silence,  and  left  the  out- 
stretched withered  palms  holding  the 
frnit  to  speak  for  themselves. 

**  I  on^  tell  dem  you  cannot  buy  all 
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de  market  oat.  Ton  ctn  mj  vat  yon 
like,**  she  said. 

Pears  and  cherries,  and  plums  too, 

because  the  old  jihun-woman  looked 
])oorer  than  the  rest,  I  Uought,  and  as 
wo  drove  away  the  chorus  followed  us 
again  with  good  wishei.  Dej  are  like 
crasj  old  ▼omens,"  remerirad  Katrine ; 
^  I  never  heard  such  noise  of  oM  vonwns 
to  once  time  before."  A  few  m^Dutes 
after  we  reached  the  house  she  disap- 
peared suddenly,  and  presently  returnt-d 
with  a  little  cantelope  melon  in  her 
hands.  Standing  before  me,  with  a  ca- 
rious and  hesitatbg  look  on  her  fMse^ 
she  said,    Is  dis  vat  yon  like?** 

Oh,  yes  I  "  I  exclaimed,  grateful  for 
the  si<;lit.  "  I  was  longing  for  one  yea» 
terday.    Wlicre  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"1  not  get  it.  I  borrow  it  for  you  to 
see.  I  toil  the  man  I  bring  il  back," 
she  replied,  still  with  the  saoM  corioas 
expressions  of  doobt  flitting  over  ker 
queer  little  fsoe. 

"  Why,  whose  melon  i^;  it  ?  '*  I  ex- 
claimed. "  What  did  you  bring  it  ibr  if 
it  were  not  for  sale  ?  '* 

"  Oh.  it  is  for  celled,  if  you  like  to 
buy,"  she  said ;  still  with  the  hesitant 
expression. 

Of  course  I  like  to  buy  it,"  I  said 
impatiently.    How  much  does  it  cost?" 

"  Dat  is  it,"  replied  Katrina  senten- 
tiously.  "  It  is  too  dear  to  buy,  I  tell 
the  man  ;  but  he  said  1  should  bring  it 
to  you,  to  see.  1  tiuk  you  vill  not  buy 
it ;  "  still  with  the  quiszical  look  on  her 
isoe. 

Quite  out  of  patienoe,  I  cried,  '*Bat 

why  don't  you  tell  me  the  price  of  it?  I 
should  like  it  very  much.  It  can't  be 
so  very  dear." 

"  Dat  it  can,"  answered  Katrina 
chuckling,  at  la«>t  letting  out  her  su]>- 
pressed  laugh.  He  ask  six  kroner  for 
dat  ting ;  and  I  tink  you  not  buy  it  at 
such  price,  so  I  bring  to  make  yon 
laugh." 

One  dollar  and  sixty-two  cents  for  a 
tiny  cantelope  I   Katrina  had  her  re- 


waid.  **  Oh,  but  I  am  dat  ^  vn  I 
make  you  laugh,"  she  said  roguishly, 
pirking  up  her  melon,  as  I  cried  out 
with  surprise  and  amu<iement,  "  I  should 
think  not.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
price  for  a  melon." 

« So  I  tink,"  said  Katrin*.  «Iask 
de  man  who  buy  dem  melotts,  and  he 
say  plenty  peoples ;  bat  I  tink  it  is  all 
shtories."  And  she  ran  down  stairs 
laughing  so  that  I  heard  her,  all  the 
way,  two  Higlits  down  to  the  door. 

High  up  on  the  dark  woa<led  mount- 
ain wall  which  lies  to  the  north  and 
northwest  of  Christiania  is  %  tpol  of 
light  color.   In  the  eariy  motning  ft 
is  Tivid  green ;  sometimes  at  sunset  it 
catches  a  tint  of  gold ;  but  neither  at 
morn  nor  at  night  can  it  ever  be  over- 
looked.   It  is  a  perpetual  lure  to  the 
eye,  and  stimulus  to  the  imagination. 
What  eyrie  is  it  that  has  cleared  for 
itself  this  loop-hole  in  the  solid  mount* 
ain  forest  ?   Is  it  n  dearing,  or  only  a 
bit  of  varied  wooding  of  a  contrasting 
color  to  the  rest  ?    For  sevenU  dayf»  I 
looked  at  it  liefore  I  asked,  and  I  had 
grown  so  impressed  l)y  its  mystery  and 
charm,  that  when  I  found  it  was  a  house, 
the  summer  home  of  a  rich  Cfatistaania 
famUy,  and  one  of  the  places  always 
shown  to  traTders,  I  felt  more  diaa 
half-way  nunded  not  to  go  near  it;  te 
keep  it  still  nothing  more  than  a  far  away, 
changing,  luring  oasis  of  sunny  gold 
or  wistful  green  on  tlie  mountain  side. 
Had  it  been  called  by  any  other  name, 
my  instinct  to  leaTe  it  unknown  might 
have  triumphed;  but  the  words  **Frog' 
ner  SsBter  "  were  almost  as  great  a  lore 
to  the  imagination  as  the  green  oaais 
itself.    The  sajter,  hi'jh  up  on  some 
mountain  side,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Norwegian  out-<lo«)r  life,  the  key-note 
of  the  jSorwegian  summer.    The  gentle 
kine  know  it  as  well  as  their  mistreaws 
who  go  thither  with  them.  Ttam 
months  in  the  upper  air,  in  the  spicy 
and  fragrant  woods  —  no  matter  if  it  be 
solitary  and  if  the  work:  be  hard,  the 
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fteter  life  mast  be  the  best  the  Nonre- 
gmm  know — must  elevate  and  develop 
thfliii,  end  ttrengthen  them  for  their 
Vno^  sullen  winters.  I  had  looked 
Bp  from  the  VossevaDgen  V:iI1ey,  from 
IKogeriket,  and  from  the  Ilardanger 
oouotrj-  to  many  guch  gleaming  points 
of  lighter  green,  tossed  up  :is  it  were  on 
the  billowy  foresits.  Tin  y  were  beyond 
lite  reach  of  any  metlunl>  of  ascent  at 
■7  eommand;  unwillingly  I  had  ao- 
eopted  again  and  again  the  wisdom  of 
the  &rm  people,  who  said  the  road  op 
to  the  sater  was  too  hard  for  those  who 
were  not  used  to  it."  Reluctantly  I 
had  put  the  s.'eter  out  of  my  hopes,  as 
a  ihiug  to  be  known  only  by  iinauina- 
tion  and  other  people's  descilptioiis. 
Therefore  the  name  of  the  Frogner 
Sster  was  a  lure  not  to  be  resisted ;  a 
urter  to  whieh  one  might  drive  in  a 
eomfoitable  carriage  over  a  good  road 
Qoold  not  be  the  ideal  sseter  of  the  wild 
emmtry  life,  bot  still,  it  was  called  "  eae- 
ter ; "  we  would  go;  and  we  wonld  take 
a  (l:iy  for  the  goinj;  and  coming. 

'*  l);it  will  bo  bextost,"  said  Katrina. 

I  tiiik  yon  like  dat  high  place  better 
as  Christiania-"' 

Od  the  way  we  called  at  the  office  of 
a  homceopathic  fAjsioian,  whose  name 
had  been  given  to  me  by  a  Bergen 
friend.  He  spoke  no  English,  and  for 
the  first  time  Katrina*8  failed.  I  saw 
St  once  that  she  did  not  convey  my 
mejinings  to  him,  nor  his  to  me,  with  ac- 
curacy. Slu^  was  out  of  her  depth. 
Iler  mortitieation  was  droll  ;  it  reached 
the  cUuax  when  it  came  to  the  word 
"dynamic"  Poor  little  child  I  How 
AoQld  she  have  known  that ! 

vill  onderstand!  I  vill  I "  she  ez- 
daimed ;  and  the  good^iatnred  doctor 
took  pains  to  explain  to  her  at  some 
length  ;  at  the  end  of  his  explanation 
llie  tame<l  to  me  triumphantly,  with  a 
nod:  "  Now  I  know  very  well  ;  it  is  an- 
ulhyr  kind  of  btrongtli  from  the  strongth 
cf  a  macliiue.  It  U  not  such  strongth 
that  you  can  see,  or  you  can  make  with 


your  hands ;  bat  it  is  strongth  all  the 
same,"— a  definition  which  might  be 
commended  to  the  careful  attention  of 
all  persons  in  the  habit  or  need  of  nsiog 

the  word  dynamic. 

It  is  five  miles  from  Christiauia  out 
and  up  to  the  Frogner  Salter :  first 
thronj^h  pretty  suburban  streets  which 
are  more  roads  than  streets,  with  pictur- 
esque woodeu  hou'ses,  painted  in  wou* 
derfnl  colors,^ lilac,  apple  grccn,  wliite 
with  orangeH»lored  settings  to  doors 
and  windows,  ydlow  pine  left  its  own 
color,  (Nled,  and  decorated  with  white 
or  with  maroon  red ;  they  look  like  the 
gay  toy  houses  sold  in  boxes  for  chil- 
dnm  to  play  with  ;  tlier«;  is  no  one  of 
tin  in.  |(ei  haps,  which  one  would  not  grow 
very  weary  of,  if  he  had  to  see  it  every 
day,  but  the  effect  of  the  succession  of 
them  along  the  roadside  is  8urpil:^lng- 
ly  gay  and  pictoresqae.  Their  variety 
of  shape  and  the  pretty  little  balconies 
of  carved  lattice  work  add  moch  to  this 
picturesquttiess.  They  are  all  surround- 
ed by  Hower  gardens  of  a  simple  kind; 
old-fa<hioned  flowers  growing  in  clumps 
and  straiulit  borders,  and  every  window- 
sill  full  of  plauU)  in  bloom;  wiudovvii  all 
opening  outward  like  doors ;  so  that  in 
a  warm  day,  when  every  window-sash  is 
thrown  open,  the  houses  have  a  strange 
look  of  being  a-fiutter.  There  is  no 
expression  of  elegance  or  of  the  habita 
or  standardii  of  great  wealth  about  these 
suburban  houses  of  Christiauia ;  but 
there  is  a  very  rare  and  charmiug  expres- 
sion of  comf(»rt  and  good  elieer,  an«l  a 
childlike  himplicity  which  dole^  on  tlow- 
ers  and  has  not  ontgrown  the  love  of 
bright  colors.  I  do  not  know  anywhere 
a  r^on  where  houses  are  so  instantly 
and  good-oature<lly  attractive,  with  a 
suggestion  of  good  fellowtihip,  and  sen- 
sible^ easy-going  good  times  inside  and 
out. 

The  last  thr<i'  miles  of  tlie  road  lo 
the  sajter  are  steadily  up,  antl  all  the 
way  through  dense  woods  of  fir  and 
spruce,  —  that  grand  Norway  spruce, 
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which  spreads  its  botii:hs  oat  gcnorou.tly 
as  palms,  and  U)a»ls  down  each  twig  ro 
full  tliat  hv  tlicir  own  weight  of  shining 
green  tlie  lower  hn»nrli<'H  trail  out  alons^ 
the  ground,  and  the  upinr  ones  fold  a 
little  and  slant  downwajrds  from  the  mid- 
die,  as  if  avalanchet  of  snow  had  Just 
slid  off  on  each  side  and  bent  them. 
Here  were  irreat  beds  of  ferns,  clusters 
of  bluebells,  and  territories  of  linnea. 
In  June,  the  mountain  side  most  be  fra- 
grant with  it.«s  flowers. 

Katriua  glowed  with  pleasure.  In 
her  colder,  barrener  home  she  had  seen 
no  sadi  lavishness  as  this. 

Oh,  bat  ven  one  tinks,  hownatoreis 
wonderfol  I  **  she  cried.  Here  all  dese 
tings  grow  up.  demselves !  noting  to 
ho  done.  Are  dey  not  wort  more  dan 
in  gardens?  In  gardens  always  must 
be  put  in  a  corn  before  anytiug  come 
np ;  and  all  dese  nice  tin|pi  eome  ap 
alone,  demselTes.*' 

Oh,  bat  see  Tat  God  has  done ;  how 
mnch  better  than  all  vat  people  can  i  no 
matter  vat  dey  make  !  " 

Half-way  up  the  mountain  we  came 
to  a  tiny  house,  set  in  a  clearing  barely 
big  enough  to  bold  the  house  aud  let  a 
little  san  in  on  it  from  above. 

«0h  I  wish-shed  I  had  dat  Utde 
boose  1"  she  ezdaimed.  ^'Dat  hoase 
could  stand  In  Bergen.  I  like  to  carry 
dat  home  and  dem  trees  to  it ;  but  my 
husband,  he  would  not  like  it.  Ue  likes 
Bergen  house  best^st." 

As  we  drew  near  the  top,  we  met  car- 
riages coming  down.  Bfideotly  it  was 
the  eastern  to  drive  to  ihe  Frogner 
SsBter. 

"I  tink  in  dat  first  carriage  were 
Chews,"  said  Katrina,  scornfully.  "  I 
do  hate  dem  Chews.  I  can't  bear  dat 
kind  of  people.** 

Why  not,  Katrina  ?  "  I  asked.  "  It 
is  not  fair  to  hate  people  becaose  of 
tUebr  religion." 

"  Ob,  dat  I  don't  know  about  deir  re- 
ligion," she  replied  carelessly.  "I  don*t 
tink  day  got  much  religion  any  how.  I 


tink  dey  are  kind  of  thieves.  I  saw  it 
in  New  York.  Yen  I  went  into  Chow 
shop,  he  Kay  a  ting  are  tree  dollar ; 
and  I  say,  '  No.  dat  are  too  dear.'  Don 
he  .say,  '  You  can  have  for  two  dollar;' 
aud  I  say,  '  No  I  cannot  take ; '  and  dea 
he  say,  *  Oh,  have  It  for  one  dolhtf  and 
half;'  and  I  tbk  sll  sooh  tinga  are  not 
real.  I  hate  dem  Qiewa.  Dey  are  sll 
de  same  in  all  places.  Dey  are  chast 
like  dat,  if  dey  come  in  Norway.  Very 
few  Chews  comes  in  Norway.  Dat  is 
one  good  ting.'* 

In  a  small  open,  part  clearing,  part 
natond  rooky  crest  of  the  hill,  stood  the 
tseter :  great  ^Moes  of  pink  heather  to 
right  and  left  of  it,  a  fir  wood  walling 
it  on  two  sides  ;  to  the  south  and  the 
east,  a  clear  off  look  over  the  two  bay* 
of  the  Chri.stiania  Fjord,  past  all  their 
islands,  out  to  sea,  aud  the  farthest  bo- 
riaon ;  (Aristiank  lay  like  an  insignifi- 
eant  huddle  of  buildings  in  theneanr 
foregitmnd ;  its  only  beauty  now  bdng 
in  it!^  rich  surrounding  of  farm  luds, 
wlui  h  seemed  to  hold  it  like  a  rough 
brown  pebble  in  an  emerald  setting. 

The  house  it'iclf  fronted  south.  Its 
pia/zu  aud  fiout  windows  commanded 
tliis  grand  view.  It  was  of  pine  logs, 
smoothed  and  mortked  into  each  other 
at  the  comers.  Behind  it  was  a  hollow 
square  of  the  farm  buildings :  sheds, 
barns  and  the  pretty  white  cottage  of 
the  overseer.   The  ovcrf.eer's  wife  cams 
running  to  meet  us,  and  with  cordial 
good-will  took  us  into  the  house,  and 
showed  us  eveiy  room.   Slie  had  the 
pride  of  a  retainer  in  the  place,  and  wImb 
the  found  that  none  of  its  beauty  was 
lost  on  me,  she  warmed  and  grew  com- 
municative.    It  will  not  be  easy  to  de- 
scribe the  charm  of  this  log-house;  only 
logs  inside  as  well  as  out ;  but  tlie  logs 
are  Norway  pine,  yellow  and  hard  and 
shining,  tidung  a  poliA  for  floora  and 
oeiling  as  fine  as  ash  or  maple,  and 
making  for  the  walls  belts  and  atripes 
of  gold  color  better  than  paper  ;  all 
erofls  beams  and  partitions  are  morticed 
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it  the  jomiiigs,  inslMid  of  ero88it|f  and 
Upping.   TUi  alone  gives  to  theae  Nor> 

wegian  houses  an  expressioii  quite  un- 
like that  of  onHnary  log-houses.  A  little 
carvt  il  wiak  of  a  >imple  pattern,  at  the 
oornice-  uf  the  rooms  and  on  the  ceiling 
beams,  was  the  only  ornamentation  of  the 
hoa«e ;  and  a  great  glass  door,  of  a  single 
pue^  opening  on  tlie  jHUsa,  was  the 
iolj  Inxariona  Atng  alxmt  it  Every- 
tluAg  else  WM  nm^j  and  beantifoUjii 
picturesqne.  Old  Norwegian  tapestries 
huug  here  and  there  on  the  walls,  their 
vivid  reds  and  blues  coming  out  superb- 
ly on  the  yellow  pine ;  curious  antique 
comer  cupboards,  painte(]  in  chaotic  col- 
urs  of  fauta^itic  brigbtuebs ;  old  li re- 
places built  out  into  the  room,  in  the  style 
of  the  most  ancient  Norwegian  larm- 
hooiea;  old  bracses,  aconces,  plaqnes,  and 
candlesticks  ;  and  a  long  dining-table» 
with  wooden  benchea  of  hollowed  planks 
for  seats,  such  as  arc  to  be  seen  to- 
day in  some  of  the  old  rained  baronial 
castles  in  England. 

In  tlie  secoud-.-'tory  rooms  were  old- 
fatljioned  bedsteads  ;  one  of  carved  pine, 
SO  that  it  needed  a  8te|>-ladder  to 
monnt  it ;  the  other  built  like  a  cup- 
board against  the  wall»  and  shut  by  two 
sliding  doors,  which  on  being  pushed 
V)ack  disclosed  two  narrow,  bunks.  This 
i-^  the  style  of  bed  in  many  of  the  Nor- 
wegian farmdiouses  still.  On  the  slid- 
ingdoor  of  the  u[^ier  bunk  was  a  small 
photograph  ui  the  prince  imperial,  and 
the  woman  told  us  with  great  pride  that 
fce  had  slept  one  night  in  that  bed. 

Up-staira  again,  by  narrow  winding 
Hairs,  and  there  we  found  the  whole  floor 
left  undivided  save  by  the  big  chinmey 
'Kack  wlii*  h  came  up  in  the  middle  ;  tlie 
j-aM.  ends  of  the  garret  opened  out  in 
W(i  gr»  al  doors  like  barn  doors  ;  under 
ifc  ejivt'-.  the  whole  length  of  each  side, 
ras  a  row  of  bunk  beds,  live  on  each 
ale,  separated  only  by  a  board  parti* 
:|pa.  This  was  a  great  ooinnum  bed- 
pom,  "used  for  gentlemen  at  Christ- 
las  time,"  the  woman  said.  «Tbara 


bad  as  asany  as  fifteen  or  twenty  gen* 

tlemen  slept  in  that  room.** 

At  Christmas,  it  seems,  it  is  the  liabit 
of  the  famil}'  owning  this  unique  and 
charming  coiuitry  house  to  come  up 
into  the  woods  for  a  two  wm-ks'  festivity. 
The  snow  is  deep.  The  mercury  is 
well  down  near  zero  or  below ;  but  the 
road  np  the  moimtain  is  swept  level 
smooth :  sledges  can  go  easier  in  winter 
than  carriages  can  in  snmmer;  and  the 
vast  outlook  over  the  glittering  white 
land  and  shining  blue  sea  full  of  ice 
islands  must  b*-  grainier  than  when  the 
islands  and  the  hmd  are  green.  Pine 
logs  in  huge  ti replaces  can  warm  any 
room ;  and  persons  of  the  sort  that 
woula  think  of  spending  Christmas  in  a 
fir  wood  on  a  monntani  top  ooold  make 
a  house  warm  even  better  than  pine 
ooold  do  it.  Christmas  at  the  Frogoer 
Sister  must  be  a  Christmas  worth  hav- 
ing. 

'*  The  house  is  as  full  as  ever  it  can 
hold,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  fifty  sit 
down  to  dinner  sometimes  ;  they  think 
nothing  of  driving  up  from  Chrisiiania 
and  down  again  at  midnight." 

What  a  place  for  sldgb-bells  to  ring 
on  a  frosty  night ;  that  rooky  hill  crest 
swung  out  as  it  were  in  clear  space  of 
upper  air,  with  the  great  Christiania 
Fjord  stretching  away  beneath,  an  hce- 
bound,  ice-Haked  sea.  white  and  steel 
black  luider  the  w  int^er  moon  !  I  fan- 
cied the  house  blazing  like  a  many-sided 
beacon  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  mount- 
ain front  at  midnight;  the  bells  clang- 
ing; the  voices  of  lovers  and  loved 
chiming ;  and  laughter  and  mirth  ring- 
ing ;  I  think  for  years  to  come  the  pict- 
ure will  be  so  vivid  in  my- mind,  that 
I  shall  find  myself  on  many  a  Christ- 
mas nijiht  mentallv  listening  to  the 
swift  bells  chiming  down  the  mountain 
from  the  Frogner  Salter. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  piazsa  u  dosed 
in  by  a  great  window,  one  single  pane 
of  glass  like  the  door ;  so  that  in  this 
eomer,  ahelteredfrom  the  wind,  but  lot* 
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log  nothing  of  the  view,  one  can  sit  in 

even  cold  weather.  Katrina  cikMIoiI 
herself  iluwn  like  a  kiu<»n,  in  ihv  sun, 
on  the  pia/za  steps,  and  lookin;^  up  at 
mc,  as  I  ml  in  this  iihtllcred  corner,  said 
approvingly,  — 

**  Dit  you  like.  I  ask  de  vomin  if  we 
could  staj  here ;  but  she  got  no  room : 
else  she  would  like  to  keep  us.  I  tink 
I  8tay  here  all  my  life :  only  for  mj  hus- 
ban<l,  I  go  back." 

Then  slie  pulled  out  the  Saga  and 
read  some  pages  of  Ingeborg's  Lament^ 
eonvnlsing  me  in  the  beginning  by  say- 
ing tliat  it  was  Ingeborg'8>  Whale."  It 
was  long  before  I  grasped  that  the  meant 

"Wail." 

"  What  you  say  ven  it  is  like  as  if 
you  cry.  hut  you  do  not  cry  ?  "  she  said. 
**  Dat  is  it.  It  stamis  in  my  dictionary, 
whale!  "  and  she  reiterated  it  with  some 
impatience  at  my  stupidity  in  not  better 
understanding  my  own  language.  When 
I  explained  to  her  the  vast  difTerence 
between  "  whale  "  and  wail  "  she  was 
convulsed  in  her  turn.  "  Oh,  dere  are 
60  many  words  in  EtiL'lish  which  do 
have  same  sound  and  mean  so  different 
ting,"  she  said,  "  I  tink  I  never  learn  to 
BpMk  English  in  dis  world." 

While  we  were  sitting  there,  a  great 
speckled  woodj»ecker  flew  out  from  the 
depths  of  the  wood,  lighted  on  a  fir  near 
the  house,  and  beL'.'ni  racing  up  and 
down  the  tree,  tapping  the  hark  with 
his  strong  bill,  like  the  strokes  of  a 
hammer. 

There  is  your  Gertrude  bird,  Ka- 
trina," said  L   She  looked  bewildered. 

**The  woman  that  Christ  punished,"  I 
said,  "and  turned  her  into  the  Gertrude 
bird ;  do  you  not  know  the  old  story  ?  " 
Iso,  she  had  tiever  heard  it.  She  list- 
ened with  wiiie-upen  eyes  while  I  told 
htst  the  old  Korwegian  legend,  whidi 
it  was  strange  that  1  knew  and  she  did 
not,  how  Christ  and  Peter,  stopfnng  one 
day  at  the  door  of  a  woman  who  was 
kneading  her  bread,  asked  her  for  a 
piece.   She  broke  a  pieoe  for  them,  bat 


as  she  was  rolling  it  out,  it  grew  under 
her  roller  till  it  filled  her  table.  She 
laid  it  aside,  saying  it  was  too  large, 
broke  ofl  another  piece,  rolletl  it  uul 
with  the  same  result;  it  grew  larger 
every  moment   She  laid  that  adde, 
and  took  a  third  bit,  the  smallest  she 
could  poaiibly  break  c& ;  the  same  n- 
suit ;  that  too  grew  under  her  roller 
till  it  covered  the   talde.    Then  her 
heart  was  entirely  hardened,  and  she 
laid  this  third  piece  on  one  side,  saying, 
**  Go  your  ways,  I  cannot  spare  you  any 
bread  t»day."  Then  Christ  was  angry, 
and  opened  her  eyes  to  see  who  he  was. 
She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  implored  bis 
forgiveness,  but  he  said,     Xo.  You 
shall  henceforth  seek  yonr  bread  from 
day  to  day,  between  the  wood  and  the 
bark  ;  "  and  he  changed  her  into  a  bird, 
the  Gertrude  bird,  or  woodpecker.  The 
legend  runs,  however,  that  rekoliBg, 
the  Lord  said  that  when  the  plnmage  of 
the  bird  should  become  entirdy  bhick, 
her  punishment  should  be  at  an  end. 
The  Gertrufle  l)ird  gntws  darker  and 
darker  every  year,  and,  when  it  is  oM, 
has  no  white  to  be  seen  in  its  plumiige. 
When  the  white  has  all  disappeared, 
then  the  Lord  Christ  takes  it  far  hk 
own,  so  the  l^end  says ;  and  no  Nor> 
w^gian  will  ever  injure  a  Gertrude  bird, 
because  he  believes  it  to  be  under  God's 
protection,  doing  this  penance. 

"  Is  dat  true  ?  "  a>ked  Katrina  seri- 
ously. "  Dat  must  have  been  when  de 
JjOtd  was  going  about  on  dis  earth ;  vea 
he  was  ghost   I  never  hear  dat** 

I  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  idea  ol 
a  fable. 

"  Fable,"  she  said,  "  fable, —  dat  is  to 
teach  people  to  be  givinsr  ven  dey  got, 
and  not  send  j)eoples  away  \iditut  noi- 
ings.    Dat  s  what  I  see,  many  times  I 
•ee.  But  I  do  not  see  dat  de  peoplea  dat 
is  all  for  saving  all  dey  got  geta  any 
richer.  I  tink  if  you  give  all  the  time 
to  dem  dat  is  poorer,  dat  is  de  WAJ  to 
be  richer.   Dere  is  always  some  Tat  h 
poorer." 
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In  the  cozy  Utile  ritting-room  of  her 
while  cottage,  the  furmer's  wife  gave  ns 
a  Inneh  whidi  woold  not  have  been  any 
ihame  to  any  lady's  table,  —  scramhled 
bread,  rosks,  milk,  and  a  queer 
sort  of  election  cake,  with  raisins  but 
no  sugar.  Thi%  Katrina  eyed  with  the 
^eed  of  a  child  ;  watched  to  see  if  I 
liked  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  We  only  get 
dat  once  a  year,  at  Christmaa  time." 
S«ebg  that  I  left  a  large  piece  on  my 
pbM,  the  finally  said,  '*  Do  yon  tink  it 
would  be  shame  if  I  take  dat  home?  It 
ii  too  good  to  be  leaved.*'  With  great 
glee,  on  my  first  word  of  permission, 
she  crammed  it  into  her  omnivorous 
pocket,  which  already  held  a  dozen  or 
more  green  apples  that  she  had  per- 
U£ted  in  picking  up  by  the  roadside,  as 
we  came. 

As  we  drove  down  the  moontain,  the 
glimpses  here  and  there,  between  the 
tiem,  of  the  Qord  and  islands  were  even 
more  beantifii]  than  the  great  panoranm 

?een  from  the  top.  Little  children  ran 
out  to  open  pite<?  for  us,  and  made  their 
pretty  Norwofxian  curtsies,  with  smiles 
of  gratitude  lor  a  penny  ;  we  met  scores 
of  peasant  women  going  out  to  their 
homes,  hearing  all  sorts  of  hardens 
swoBg  from  a  yoke  laid  across  their 
shoolderB.  The  thing  that  a  Norwegian 
cuoot  contrive  to  swing  from  one  side 
or  the  other  of  hh  shoulder-yoke  must 
be  vory  bif;  indeed.  The  yokes  seem 
erjiully  .idaptod  to  everything',  from  a 
butler  firkin  to  a  silk  harulkorchief  full 
of  cabbajres.  Weiirhts  which  would  be 
far  too  heavy  to  carry  in  any  other  way 
the  peasants  take  in  this,  and  trot  along 
between  their  swinging  loads  at  as 
roand  a  pace  as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
carry.  We  drove  a  roundabout  way  to 
oor  hotel,  to  enable  Katrina  to  see  an 
oM  teacher  of  hers  ;  through  street  aft- 
er street  (»f  munotoiious  stucco-walled 
liuu<e«;,  ♦•a(  li  with  a  bi^  open  door,  a  cov- 
ered way  leading  into  a  court  behind, 
and  glimpses  of  clothes-lines,  or  other 
waQs  and  doorways,  or  green  yards,  be- 


yond ;  two  thirds  of  the  houses  in  Chris- 
tiania  are  on  this  plan ;  the  families  live 
in  fiats,  or  parts  of  fiats.  Sometimes 
there  are  eight  cf  ten  brass  ])oll-handles, 
one  above  anothw,  on  the  side  of  one  of 
these  big  doorways,  each  door-bell  mark- 
\nrr  a  family.  The  teacher  lived  in  a 
respectable  but  plain  house  of  this  kind, 
—  she  and  her  sister;  they  had  taught 
Katrina  in  Bergen  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  she  retained  a  warm  and  grateful 
memory  of  them ;  one  had  been  married, 
and  her  hnsband  was  in  America,  where 
they  were  both  going  to  join  him  soon. 
Everywhere  in  Norway  one  meets  peo- 
ple whose  hearts  are  in  America  :  sons, 
husbands,  daughters,  lovers.  Every- 
body would  go  if  it  were  jxissihle  :  ot)ce 


fourteen  thousand  went  in  one 


year, 


was  told.  These  poor  women  bad  been 
working  hard  to  support  themselFes  by 
teaching  and  by  embroidering.  Katrina 
brought  down,  to  exhibit  to  me,  a  dog's 

head  embroidered  in  the  finest  possible 
silks,  silks  that  made  a  hair  stroke  like 
a  fine  pen  ;  it  was  a  marvelously  in- 
genious thing,  liut  no  more  interesting 
than  the  "  Lord  s  Prayer  written  in  the 
circumference  of  two  inches,"  or  any  of 
that  dass  of  marvels. 

**  Dey  take  dese  to  America,"  Katrina 
said*  **I>id  yon  ever  see  anytinglike 
dem  dere?  Dey  get  thirty  kroner  for 
one  of  dem  dogs.   It  b  chnst  like  live 

dog." 

After  we  returned,  Katrina  disap- 
peared acrain  on  one  of  her  mvsterious 
expo<litions,  whose  returns  were  usually 
of  great  interest  to  me.  This  time  they 
brought  to  both  of  us  disappointment. 
Coming  in  with  a  radiant  face,  and  the 
usual  little  newspaper  bundle  in  her 
hand,  she  cried  out, Xow  I  got  you  de 
bestest  ting  yet,**  and  held  out  her  treas- 
ures :  a  pint  of  small  berries,  a  little 
larger  than  whortleberries,  and  as  black 
and  shining  as  jet.  "  Di.s  is  de  bi  stest 
berry  in  all  Norw.ay,"  she  exclaimed, 
whipping  one  into  her  own  mouth ;  "  see 
if  yon  like.** 
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I  incautiouslj  took  three  or  four  at 
once.  Not  since  the  diiys  of  old-fash- 
ioued  Dover's  and  James's  powders  have 
I  ever  tasted  a  more  nauseous  combi- 
natioD  of  flavors,  than  resided  in  those 
glittering  black  benriM. 

**Yoa  not  like  dam  berriei?''  eried 
poor  Katriiia,  in  dismay  at  my  dugiitt» 
raising  her  voice  and  its  inflections  at 
every  syllable.  *'  You  not  like  dem 
Ivrrit  s  ?  I  never  hear  of  nohmly  not 
liking  deua  berries.  Dey  is  bestest  we 
got  I  Any  way,  I  eat  dem  myself,"  shu 
added  philocopbioelly,  and  retreated 
cTMtfallen  to  her  room,  where  I  heard 
her  smacking  her  lips  over  them  for 
half  an  hour.  I  believe  she  ate  the 
whole  at  a  sitting.  Tlit-y  mnst  have 
been  a  varii  ty  of  black  currant,  and  ex- 
clusively intended  by  nature  for  medic- 
inal purposes,  but  Katrina  came  out 
hearty  and  wdl  a«  e?er  the  next  day, 
after  having  swallowed  some  twelve  or 
aizteen  onnces  of  them. 

By  way  of  atoning  for  her  mishap 
with  the  berries,  she  ran  out  early  the 
next  nioriiiiiir  iiiid  bought  a  little  packet 
of  odds  and  ends  of  strong -scented 
leaves,  and  dust  of  several  kinds,  and, 
coming  up  behind  my  chair,  held  it 
dose  under  my  nose,  idth  — 

"Ain't  dat  nice  smell  ?  Ain't  datbe^ 
ter  as  dem  berries  ?  Oh,  I  tink  I  never 
stop  lau;ihing  ven  I  am  at  homo  ven  I 
tink  how  you  eat  dem  berries.  Dey  are 
de  bestcft  berries  we  goU" 

On  my  approving  the  scent,  she 
seemed  moch  pleased,  and  laid  the  little 
packet  on  my  table,  remaiking  that  I 
could  "  chust  .smell  it  ven  I  liked."  She 
added  that  in  the  winter  time  they  kept 
it  in  all  Norwegian  houses  and  strewed 
it  on  the  stoves  when  tliey  were  hot, 
and  it  "  smelled  beautilul.  '  They  called 
it  "kingfs  smoke,'*  she  said,  amd  no- 
body would  be  without  it 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Norwegians, 
from  the  king  down,  most  need  some 
such  device  as  this  to  make  tolerable 
the  air  in  their  stove-heated  rooms  in 


winter.  It  wns  appalling  to  look  at 
their  four  and  live  storied  stoves,  and 
think  how  scorched  the  air  mnst  be  by 
such  a  mass  of  heated  iron.  The  aver- 
age Norw^ian  stove  is  as  high  as  the 
door  of  the  room,  or  even  higher.  It  is 
hdlt  op  of  seetkms  of  eqaarOieonMnd 
hollow  iron  pipe,  somewhat  as  we  build 
card  houses;  back  and  forth,  forward 
and  back,  up  and  across,  through  these 
holluwi  blocks  of  cast  iron,  goes  the 
heated  air.  It  takes  hours  to  get  the 
tower  heated  from  bottom  to  top,  hot 
onoe  it  is  heated  there  is  a  radiatbg 
mass  of  burnt  iioo,  with  whidi  it  mast 
be  terrible  to  be  dnt  np.  The  open 
spaces  between  the  cross  sectionn  mnst 
l)c  very  convenient  for  many  purposes : 
to  keep  all  sorts  of  tbin^  hot :  and  a 
man  given  to  the  habit  of  tipping  back 
in  his  chair,  and  liking  to  lit  with  his 
feet  higher  than  his  head,  eoold  hasp 
his  favorite  attitude  and  warm  his  feet 
at  the  same  time,  a  thing  that  could  n*t 
be  done  with  any  other  sort  of  stove. 

One  of  my  last  days  in  Christiania 
was  spent  on  the  island  of  Hovedoen, 
a  short  half  hour's  row  from  the  town. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery, 
dating  bade  to  the  first  half  of  tlm 
twelfth  centory,  and  of  priodess  interest 
to  antiquarians,  who  tcQ  inch  by  inch, 
among  the  old  pras«-<;rown  stones  jnst 
where  the  abbot  sat,  and  the  monks 
prayed,  and  tbroufih  which  arch  they 
walked  at  vespers.  Bits  of  the  old  carved 
cornices  are  standing  everywhere,  lean- 
ing up  against  the  moss*growa  walls, 
which  look  much  less  old  for  being  boarj 
with  moss.   One  thing  they  had  in  the 
monastery  of  Hovedden,  a  well  of  ie^ 
cold,  sparklini;  water,  which  mij;ht  have 
consoled  tliem  for  much  lack  of  wine: 
and  if  the  limes  and  poplars  and  birches 
were  half  as  beautiful  in  1147  aa  they 
are  now,  the  monks  were  to  be  envied, 
when  a  whole  nnnneryfol  of  nana  todt 
refuge  on  their  idand  in  the  time  of 
the  first  onslaught  on  convents.  What 
strolls  under  thoee  trees!  There  are 
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teveral  speciet  of  flowers  growing  there 

now  which  grow  nowhere  else  in  all 
the  rcgiou  abuut,  and  tradition  says  that 
tlrese  nuns  j)lante<l  them.  The  paths 
are  ed<:e<i  with  ht-athrr  and  thvmt;  and 
bluebells,  and  that  dainiiesL  of  little 
vetches,  the  golden  yellow,  whoie  Uoe- 
■DUM  were  well  named  by  the  devout 
gistert  •<  Mary's  golden  shoes."  As  we 
rowed  home  at  sunset  over  the  amber 
and  silver  water,  Katrina  sang  Norwe- 
gian songs  :  her  voice,  though  untrained 
and  shrill,  had  sweet  notes  in  it,  and  she 
sang  with  the  same  childlike  heartiness 
and  ii.nocent  exultation  that  she  showed 
in  everything  else.  "  Old  Norway  "  was 
tlie  reCrmin  of  Che  song  she  liked  moat 
and  sang  best)  and  more  than  one  manly 
Norwegian  voice  joined  in  with  hers 
with  good-will  and  fervor. 

At  the  botanical  gardens  a  Victoria 
r^ia  was  on  the  point  of  blooming. 
Day  after  day  I  had  driven  out  there, 
to  see  it  ;  each  day  confident,  each  day 
disappointed.  The  professor,  a  quaint 
and  learned  old  man,  simple  in  speech 
snd  behavUvy  as  all  great  scientific  men 
are^  glided  about  in  a  linen  coat,  his 
•hears  hanging  in  a  big  sheath  on  one 
ade  hb  belt,  his  proning  knife  on  the 
other,  and  a  big  note-book  in  his  breast 
pocket.  His  life  seemed  to  me  one  of 
the  few  i(kal  ones  1  had  ever  seen.  His 
boune  stands  on  a  high  terrace  in  the 
garden,  looking  southward,  over  the  city 
to  the  fjord.  It  is  a  long,  low  cottage, 
with  dormer  windows  sunk  deep  in  the 
led-tiled  roo^  shaded  by  two  great  horse- 
dieaCaut  treesi  which  are  so  old  that 
damps  of  grass  have  grown  in  their 
^arled  knots.  Here  he  plants,  and 
watches,  and  studies  ;  triumphs  over  the 
utmost  rigors  of  the  Norway  climate, 
and  points  with  pride  to  a  dozen  va- 
rieties of  Indian  corn  thriving  in  his 
groonda.  Tkopical  plants  erf  all  climes 
]m  has  cajoled  or  ooeroed  into  living  onU 
oMoors  all  winter  in  Norway.  One 
iMTge  boose  fall  of  begonias  was  bis  spe- 
cial pride;  tier  after  tier  of  the  splendid 
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velvet  leaver  all  shades  of  color  in  the 

blossoms ;  one  could  not  have  dreamed 
that  the  world  held  so  many  varieties 
of  begonia.  He  was  annoyed  by  his  Vic- 
toria regia's  tardiness.  There  it  lay, 
lolling  in  its  huge  lake,  —  iu  a  sultry 
heated  air  which  it  was  almost  danger- 
oos  for  hnman  lungs  to  breathe.  Its 
sevm  hoge  leaves  spread  out  in  round 
disks  on  which  a  child  could  stand  safe. 
In  the  middle,  just  out  of  tlie  water,  rose 
tlie  mysterious  red  bud.  It  was  a  plant 
he  had  him'^elf  raised  iu  one  year  from 
seed ;  and  he  felt  towards  it  as  to  a 
child. 

**I  cannot  promise.  I  did  think  it 
should  have  opened  this  morning.  It 
has  lifted  itself  one  inch  since  last 
night,**  he  said.  ''It  is  not  my  fault," 
he  added  apologetically,  like  a  parent 
who  cannot  make  a  child  obey.  Then 
he  showed  me,  by  his  clasped  hands, 
how  it  opened  ;  in  a  series  of  sj)asniodic 
unelosings,  as  if  by  throe>,  at  intervals 
of  five  or  six  minutes ;  each  unclosing 
revealing  more  and  more  of  the  petals, 
till  at  last,  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  the 
whole  snowy  blossom  is  unfolded :  one 
day  open,  then  towards  night,  by  a  sinn 
ilar  series  of  throe-like  movements,  it 
doses,  and  the  next  morning,  between 
nine  and  eleven,  opens  again  in  the 
same  way,  but  no  longer  white.  In  the 
night  it  has  changed  its  color.  One 
look,  one  taste,  one  day,  of  life  has 
flushed  it  rose-red.  As  the  old  profes* 
sor  tohl  me  this  tale»  not  new,  h«t  al- 
ways wonderful  and  solemn,  his  face 
kindled  with  delight  and  awe.  No  as- 
tronomer reckoning  the  times  and  col- 
ors of  a  recurring  planet  could  have  had 
a  vivider  sense  of  the  beauty  and  grand- 
eur of  its  law.  The  last  thing  I  did  iu 
Chrisliauia  was  to  drive  for  the  third 
time  to  see  if  this  flower  had  unfolded. 
It  had  apparently  made  no  movement 
lor  twenty-four  hours. 

tought  you  not  see  dat  flower," 
said  Katrina,  who  had  looked  with  some 
impatience  on  the  repeated  bootless 
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journeys.  I  tink  it  is  hoombug.  I 
tiiik  it  ii  all  shtories." 

To  me  thmte  was  a  half  omen  in  the 
flower*t  delay.  Norway  also  had  shown 
me  oolj  half  ito  beantj ;  I  waa  going 
away  wistful  and  unsatisfied.  "  Yoo  mugt 
have  another  Victoria  next  nummer,"  I 
Raid  to  the  quaint  old  professor,  when 
I  hatle  him  ;,'r>ud-l»y  ;  and  as  Kutrina  ran 
swiltly  oil  the  deck  of  tlie  sLeatuer,  that 
I  might  not  see  any  tears  in  her  eyes, 
bidding  me  iarewell,  I  said  also  to  her, 
^Next  Slimmer,  Katrina.  8tady  the 
.  Frithiof  s  Saga,  and  read  me  the  rest  of 
it,  next  summer.** 

I  lH)j)o  she  will  not  study  it  so  well 
as  to  iin|H')ve  too  much  in  her  render- 
ings. Could  any  good  Kugllsh  be  so 
good  at  this? 

FRITUIOF  AND  DIGEBOBG. 

Two  tnm  giwad  bold  and  silent ;  never  before 
the  vortit  newtt  Men  rach  bcaatM*;  thejr  growed 
Bkelr  in  the  garden. 

The  one  pruwcd  up  with  the  «trnnfr1h  of  the 
Oftk:  and  tbt  stem  w«sm  Um  handle  of  the  apear: 
hot  the  crown  thaked  in  the  wind  like  the  top  on 

the  iK-'nii't. 

But  the  other  one  growed  like  a  rose :  like  a 
nee  wliea  th«  wliittr  Jnst  is  going  away :  hot  tht 
f^prin;;  what  standt  fal  Its  bud*  ItiU  ia  dlWlBS 

childly  is  aniiling. 
The  atonn  ahall  go  round  fbe  wwAA.  In  flght 

with  the  ftdnii,  the  oak  will  stand:  the  fiui  in  the 
apriiig  will  glow  on  the  heaven.  Ttwa  the  roM 
open*  ita  ripe  lipa. 

So  t!)f'\' fxroTvod  in  joy  nnd  p'nv:  anr!  Frithiof 
was  the  roung  oak:  but  the  roxe  iu  th«  greea 
wsll^  was  named  bgeborg  the  Beauty. 

If  yon  <ioon  dom  two  in  tlu'  daylight,  yon  would 
think  of  Freya's  dwelling:  where  many  a  little 
pair  is  awini^ng  with  yollaw  kafar,  and  r1m§t  Uk» 
roses. 

But  if  you  »aw  dcm  in  the  moonlight,  dancing 
caay  around,  yon  wonid  tink  to  see  an  cri  king 
pair  dancing  among  Hw  WWathi  of  tht  waU^T. 

llow  he  was  plail  — 

"  Dem  s  the  nicest  vairses,  I  tink." 

—how  he  waa  glad,  how  it  waa  dear  to  him,  when 
he  got  to  wriu  tha  flnt  letter  of  bar  aana,  and 
aftarwarda  to  ham  hb  Ingebor^',  that  ms  to  IH- 
thiof  mora  than  the  king*a  honor. 

noirnieely wheniritli  fb»  Uttloidl,  ven  thor 
vent  over  the  snrfacc  of  the  water,  how  ha])py 
with  her  little  white  hands  abe  is  clapjang  v«d  he 
toma  the  mdder. 

How  far  up  it  was  hanpmp  in  tho  top  of  the 
tree,  to  the  bird'a  aoat,  he  found  op;  sure  waa  not 
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either  the  eagle's  neat,  vliaa  aha  stand  jwaBting 
down  below. 

Yoii  ooulii  n't  find  a  river,  no  BattST  how  hard 
it  was,  without  he  could  carry  bar  Ofor.  It  ia  so 
biaatifiil  when  tbo  wavea  aio  roaring  to  bo  kospad 
fast  in  lid!*'  whitf  ann«. 

The  liret  flower  brought  up  in  the  apriog,  the 
irat  Btrawberry  that  gota  red,  the  trst  stem  that 
golden  bandad  down,  ha  htfff  fcrraght  hk  Iat»> 

borg. 

But  the  days  of  eblMbood  goaa  qnidtly  away: 

there  -f.-nul'*  a  y»nf h :  and  in  a  while  the  h"p*, 
tli<-  liniM-,  and  the  tir«  is  standing  in  his  face. 
Tii<  r<-  !iLandH  a  maiden,  with  tbo  boaom  awnUing. 

Very  ofti  ii  Frithinf  went  onf  a  hunting:.  Such 
a  hunting  would  frighten  many:  without  spear 
and  aword  the  brave  woald  iatch  the  bear:  they 
were  fif^hlinc  lin  n-l  u>  hn-n<t:  and  after  the  gli  rr 
in  an  awful  »tutc,  thf  huiUer  went  liome  with  what 
he  got. 

What  girl  wouldn't  like  to  Uke  that? 
"  Veu  he  had  been  fighting  that  way, 
you  see,  without  any  sword  or  aoy- 
ting." 

Then  dear  to  Iho  women  ia  Um  flmo  of  a  aH» 

Theatrongth  is  wort  the  iH-auty,  and  tht-y  will  fit 
Well  for  another,  as  well  as  the  hflui  tit-i  the  brain 
of  an  henj. 

But  if  be  in  the  winter  evening,  with  ius  soul 
fierce,  by  the  fire's  beam  was  reading  of  bright 
Walballa,  a  soag^  a  song  of  the  goda  — 

"Veil,  dat'a  the  mane;  Tat'a  the 

Tomens  ?  " 

"  GoddeK.ses  ?  " 
"  Veil,  dat 's  it," 

—  a  song  of  the  gods  and  goddesses'  jov,  he  wu 
tinUng,  ToUoir  is  Iho  hair  of  Fny.  My  Inga. 

borg  — 

"  Vat 's  a  big  fidd  called  when  it  is 

all  over  ripe  ?  " 
"Yellow?" 

*'  No,**  a  shake  of  the  head. 

—  i!i  like  the  fielda  when  ea.«y  waves  tha  aoBMaar 
wind  agolden  net  roond  all  the  dowor  bnndlaa. 

Idona's  boaom  b  rich,  and  heanlifU  it  waioi 
under  the  gr^n  satin.  I  know  otvia  aoSia  WW*0 
iu  where  light  Alls  hid  tbemscU. 

And  the  eyee  of  Frigga  are  bloe  aa  the  Itevron* 
ly  whnlo;  etill  often  I  looked  at  two  eyes  under 
tlM  vault  of  heaven:  against  den  are  a  apcingdaf 
dark  to  look  at. 

ITmw  can  it  bf  they  prai-o  G-'rda'.*  white  che«k5, 
and  the  new-come  snow  in  the  north  light  beam  ? 

I  lookod  at  dieoka,  tha  anow  aio«ntnin*a  hoaa 
ain't  so  beautiful  in  the  r<  d  <.f  tht  nMrniiij;. 

I  know  a  heart  as  soft  as  Naona'a,  if  not  aomaik 
spoken  tf« 

w  U  praiaad  of  Ifas  shaMa  yon,  Vmoa^u 
Balder! 

Oh,  that  I  as  yon  oooM  die  mined  of  tho  salt 
and  honest  maSdan,  your  N'linr.i  lil^o.  i  alHiaM 
glad  go  down  to  Hall'a  the  dark  kingdom. 
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Bat  the  km<;'s  datifrht^r  «at  ant^  sung  a  hero 
song,  and  weaved  glad  into  the  atuH  all  things  the 
huo  hMV  doM,  the  blue  m«,  the  green  wall^, 
and  rock -rifts. 

Tbere  growed  oat  ia  tDOV-whtte  vook  the  shino 
l^thieMeef— 

"  Ain't  then  m  word 
•pinned  ?  " 

^luuiedfold;  red  as  the  lightning  flew  the  lances 
of  tlw  war,  and  itifF  of  silver  was  every  armor. 

But  as  she  quickly  i*  wiavin^  and  niceljTf  die 
gets  tbe  beroea  Frithiof's  shape,  and  as  she  comes 
intber  into  the  weave,  she  gels  red,  but  still  she 
Me*  tfaem  with  joy. 

But  Frithiof  did  cut  in  valky  and  field  many 
«B  I  and  F  in  the  hark  of  • 

**He  cat  aU  round.  WlMrerer  he 
eooMy  h6  cnt  then  two** 

— the  trees.  Thes«  Runes  is  liealed  with  bappj  and 
Jlj,  Jnat  like  tbe  young  hearts  together. 
Wkn  llw  daylight  stands  in  its  emerald  — 

Here  we  had  a  long  halt,  Katiins 
indstiDg  oo  laying  ^mieragd,"  and  de- 
claring that  that  was  an  EngUsh  word } 
ahe  had  seen  it  often,  and  "  it  ooold  not 

be  pronounced  in  any  other  way  ;  '*  she 
had  seen  it  in  Lady  Montaig  in  Turkey  : 
"  she  had  loads  of  smaragds  and  all  such 
things."  Her  contrition  when  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake  was  inimitable. 

She  had  read  this  aoeomit  of  Lady 
Montagu  in  Torkey,  in  her  Hundred 
Leaaons,  at  aehool  ao  many  times,  she 
knew  it  by  heart,  which  she  proceeded 
to  prove  by  long  quotations. 

—  and  the  king  of  the  Iif,'ht  with  the  jjulJen  hair, 
and  the  men*,  is  hu^y  wandering,  then  they  did 
only  think  one  on  each  other. 

When  tbe  night  is  standing  in  its  omcralil.  ami 
tbe  mother  of  the  sleep  with  dark  hair  and  ail  are 
lilent,  and  the  stars  are  waaderfBg,  den  Ibey  only 
it  dreaming  of  carh  other. 

Thott  Earth  dat  tix  thee  [or  gets  newj  every 
■pring,  and  is  braiding  Om  diwm  Into  yonr  hair, 
tli<>  (>«aiitifulle9t  of  them,  glv*  bm  Msndljr,  for  a 
wreath  to  reward  Frithioi. 

ThM  Ocean,  dat  in  iby  dark  ro«M  has  penris  ia 
thousands,  give  mo  fh<'  tie-f.  i!if>  bfautifuilee^  and 
the  beautifuUcet  neck  I  will  bind  them  to. 

Tlioa  button  oe  Odla'a  Hi^ohstr,  Tbon  Worid*! 
Eye  Golden  Sun,  if  yoa  wars  mine,  vonr  ■hiiitfiy 
rcMind  I  would  give  Frithiof  shield. 

Tbott  knMra  In  the  AO  flather*f  Home,  the 
nanon  with  the  pale  torch,  if  you  were  mine,  I 
would  give  it  as  an  emerald  ior  my  beantifol 
haaA'aiaidea.  « 

Tlien  riiMinp  said,  '  Poster  son, 
Tow  love  vonldn't  be  anj  good  toyva. 
"      "  "  '  1  onu  gives  oat 

ifdaaghltrtoKiagBdt. 


To  Odin  hisself  in  the  Star-pbm 

Mounts  her  family. 
Too,  de  eon  of  Thotftteln  peMant 
Unit  idve  waj,  booavM  Ilka  thrivw  hcit  with 

like.' 

"  lie  have  to  leave  because  he  vas 

poor,  you  see 


» 


But  Frithiof  smiled.  'Vcrreasjr 

My  arm  will  win  me  kiufr'n  racfl. 

The  king  of  the  wood  fall, 

Tbe  king  uf  the  forest  ML  in  opita  of  claw  and 

howl : 

Hi*  noa  I  inherit  with  tha  Sklo.' 

The  freeborn  man  would  n't  move. 
Became  the  world  belongs  to  the  free. 

Easy,  courape  can  rproni-ilv  fnrtaiie, 
▲ad  de  Uope  carries  a  icing's  crown. 

Most  noble  ia  all  Strength.  Because  llior 

He  was  fader  of  all  dem  oder  gods, 
you  see.** 

The  ancestor  lives  in  Thnulvanjr, 

He  weighs  not  de  burden,  but      wort ; 

''Look  now,  all  dese  be 
words." 

A  mighfywooer  ii  aim  the  Swoid. 


straoge 


I  will  fight  for  my  young  bride, 
If  k  eo  wwBk  Tid  de  Ood  of  de  TNiador; 
OfOWeafe,  grow  happy,  n>y  wliile  lily, 
Our  covenant  arc  fa-nt  as  the  Noma's  will. 

This  is  her  translation  of  tlie  last 
stanzas  of  the  account  of  Ingeborg's 

marriage  to  Frithiof :  — 

In  come  Ingeborg  iu  herniine  sack,  and  bright 
jewels,  fallowed  of  a  crowd  of  maids  like  do  etan 

wid  de  moon.  Wid  de  tears  in  de  Wautiful  eyes 
she  fall  to  her  brother's  heart ;  but  he  lead  the  dear 
Bister  op  to  Mlhlof  a  nohlo  bteoet;  nad  oror  tha 

God'«  altar  she  reach -ihed  her  hand  to  do  Cfaild' 

hood's  frifiid,  to  her  heart  s  beloved. 

A  few  (l:ivs  before  I  left  Christ iania, 
Katriuu  hud  come  shyly  up  u>  my  ta- 
hle,  one  evening,  and  tossed  dowu  ou  it 
A  paper,  saying,  — 

*'Dere  is  anoder.  Dis  one  is  lor 

you/* 

On  looking  at  it,  I  found  it  oonteined 

four  stanzas  of  Norwegian  yerse,  in 
which  my  name  occurred  often.  No 
perauasions  1  could  bring  to  Ix^ar  ou 
her  would  induce  her  to  translate  it. 
She  ouly  laughed,  said  she  could  not, 
and.  that  aone  of  my  Norwegian  frieuds 
most  read  it  to  niA.  She  reed  it  alond 
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in  the  Norwegian,  and  to  my  ignorut 
ear  the  lines  had  a  rhythmical  and  ma- 
gical sound.  Shi'  herself  was  pleasod 
with  it.  "  It  is  iii<"e  soiii;.  diit  song," 
she  said;  but  turn  it  inlu  En^^lisb  for 
me  she  woald  not.  Each  day,  however, 
■he  asked  if  I  had  had  it  tiaiislaled,  and 
ilndiog  on  the  last  day  that  I  had  not, 
she  darted  into  her  room,  shot  the  door, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  came 
out,  sayinf:^,  "  I  ^oi  it  part  done;  but 
dey  tell  yon  better  as  I  tell  you.** 

The  truth  wa^>,  the  tribute  was  so 
flattering.  Ahu  preferred  it  should  oome 
to  me  second  lumd.  She  slmnkfrom 
saying  directly,  in  open  speech,  all  thai 
it  had  pleased  her  affectionate  heart  to 
say  in  the  verses.  Three  of  the  stanzas 
I  give  exactly  as  she  wrote  them.  The 
rest  ia  a  secret  between  Katriua  aod 
me. 

THANKS. 

The  dutjr  comnuuid  me  to  Iwoor 

Too,  who  wllk  hm 
Wen-  that  kind  I  ^ct  lirr 
Mv  {>arents.    Like  a  suubeamed  picture 
lor  my  look,  yra  psintad  slsiids. 


Mjr  wishes  horc  translated 
Whh  yo\x  to  Coloriwlu  go. 


Happy  (lny5 1  oh,  happy  memoriM 

Ifc'  with  mo  nu  thn  life's  way. 
I^t  iiu'  .«till  after  a  while  find  or  mest 
You  oiiLT^i»k.    I  would  n't  foiglBL 

(toil,  Ik-  thuu  a  true  guide 
Fur  ln  r  over  the  bi^j  oceaa; 

Ki'C'p  away  from  her  all  torments 

Tliat  she  happy  may  reach  her  home. 

lUe  mj  tbaaks  and  mjr  tareweJl 

At  rraMmlmmce  aloiiif  with  jva  hiMBS, 
Thuugh  a  straiip  r  I  am  placed 

And  as  servant  for  /on, 
TW  hMv«Q'«  bait  rawiid  I  piay  dowa 
For  all  yon  did  to  me. 

Good  luck  and  honor 

Be  whh  yoa  till  yoa  dit. 

The  last  Terse  seems  to  me  to  sound 

far  better  in  Norw^;ian  than  in  Eng- 
lish, and  is  it  not  more  fitting  to  cud  the 
Katrina  Saga  in  a  few  of  her  words,  in 

her  own  tongue  ? 

*■  Hodtag  Takken  og  Farv  ellet 
Som  Rrindriag  med  dam  h|Ma, 

Sjiiat  -mil  Fr«  mmpd  jeg  er  »titl«t 
{%soiu  Tjc-ner  kuii  for  dem. 
Himlen's  rige  Lun  nedbedtr 
>       Jeg  for  Lidet  eg  for  Stort, 

Mn.  JackMtn,  Held  og  Uisder 
nags  dMB  tU  D9dm's  Ftet.** 


IS  GOD  GOOD? 


A  TiHDXNCT  to  ask  irreverent  ques- 
tions is  no  sign  of  strengtli.  It  is  whole- 
some for  us,  in  this  day  of  facile  (h  fiance 
and  lianl  acceptance,  to  remember  this. 
In  an  age  which  fails  in  deference,  it  is 
a  healthful  thing  to  do,  to  summon  oar 
spiritnal  instbcts  to  order.  The  hnst  of 
young  Aognsttts  in  the  shop  window 
wears  a  lung  protector ;  Cly tie  serves  to 
advertise  the  "  Boston  battery  ;  "  and 
positivist  writers  go  out  of  their  way  to 
address  Jehovah  by  the  familiar  jiro- 
noun  "  you."  We  have  not  passed  the 
period  when  skepticiam  is  more  apt  than 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  sape- 
rior  intelligence,  hnt  we  haTe  reached 
the  stage  at  which  no  intelligent  mind 


can  thos  regard  it,  without  severe  and 
honest  study  of  its  own  motives.  It  is 
a  lesson  as  old  as  Aristotle  that  philoso- 
])hy  is  not  the  art  of  doubting,  bat  the 
art  of  doubting  well. 

While  the  inclination  to  irreverence, 
let  us  repeat,  is  no  bdicadon  of  men- 
tal robostness,  the  courage  to  question 
accepted  doctrine  may  be  not  only  a 
proof  of  devoutness,  but  the  coudition 
of  the  profouinlt  st  submission  to  truth. 

This  recognition  of  the  inherent  right 
of  every  man  to  have  the  reasons  for 
what  lie  believes,  and  to  shake  de^ 
tiny  by  the  shoulders  till  he  gets  sdcIi 
reasons,  is  postulated  l(Kbty,  in  ednentad 
thought. 
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It  is  hardly  neceaaaiy  to  lay  that  it 

'Trill  not  be  the  profiiimptuoiis  object  of 
tlii>  [taper  to  (ry  to  settle  in  half  ;i  dozen 
magazine  pa^cs  that  problem  which  18 
now  the  ackno\vledge<l  ceiitro  of  philo- 
sophical divergence :  Given  the  universe, 
to  And  a  Creator.  It  takee  ma  forty 
leetnrea,'*  laid  a  profeuioDal  metaphy- 
tidan,  to  prove  the  perBonality  of  God." 
Soch  things  must  be.  God  it  none  the 
worte  for  it,  or  roan,  either,  perhaps. 
The  poise  will  go  throbbing  ;  the  blood 
will  have  its  bound,  through  the  cut 
fle^h  its  escape.  But  even  for  the  ter- 
rible protest  of  the  wouud  there  is  the 
leply  of  the  ligature;  and  behind  the 
beat  and  heat  and  fever  the  magnificent 
action  of  the  liidden  heart  goes  on  to 
ttve  the  mntikted  life.  We  do  not 
make  a  gloomy  prognosu  of  the  case, 
bat,  meanwhile,  prefer  to  surrender  our- 
selves to  the  profound  and  sublime  ar- 
gument of  hope.  We  desire  to  be  un- 
derbtood  as  intelliiiently  contented  to 
observe  that  design  does  not  exist  with- 
oat  a  designer  %  that  moral  natnre  im> 
plies  moral  governments  that  moral 
government  means  a  moral  governor; 
that  hnman  conscience  bespeaks  a  great- 
er tlum  hnman  regulator ;  that  aspira- 
tion involves  an  ideal,  purity  a  model, 
the  child  a  father,  man  God.  We  do- 
sire  to  bo  ranked  among  those  simple 
souk  who  believe  that  this  world  never 
got  where  it  is  without  somebody  to  put 
it  here.  In  short,  we  find  it,  of  the  two 
diffienlties,  so  much  harder  to  explain 
the  natnre  of  tilings  without  God  than 
with  him  that  we  decline  at  present  to 
perceive  that  he  is  no  longer  needed  in 
our  affairs.  Just  before  the  American 
civil  war,  a  new  religion,  it  i.s  said,  arose 
among  the  negro  slaves,  fdunded  upon 
the  theory  that  God  was  dead.  Much  of 
oar  liaste  to  dispense  with  him  can  boast 
no  sounder  premises.  I  am  a  priest," 
Bud  Victor  Hugo's  Gmoordain ;  '*  no  mat* 
ter,  I  believe  in  God."  «  God  has  gone 
out  of  date,"  said  Danton.  "  I  believe 
in  God,"  said  Cimourdain,  unmoved. 


So  much  being  understood,  we  may 
proceed  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
mere  fact  of  having  a  God  is  of  slight 
value  to  us  unless  we  know  what  kiud 
of  a  God  he  is. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  it  is 
safe  to  assert,  was  never  so  thooghtfolly 
questioned  by  such  numbers  of  human 
beings  as  it  is  to^y.  Openly  or  tacitly, 
this  is  done  on  every  ^e  of  us.  False- 
ly or  fairly,  many  types  of  mind  spring 
easily  to  this  attitude.  In  hope  or  in 
despair,  the  awful  query  works  out  its 
fixed  reply,  and  life  freezes  or  melts  to 
the  mould  of  iu  We  should  remember 
that  this  is  so.  The  piercing  cry  of  the 
people  in  Bachter*s  Dream  reSdioes 
about  us :  '*  0  Ohrittf  An  «m  off  or- 
fhmu  f  "  Spiritual  tragedies  are  enaiot- 
ing  among  us,  to  which  none  but  an  un- 
imaginative, unobservant,  or  un tender 
eye  can  be  blind.  Sj)iritual  forms  and 
forces  which  our  fathers  knew  not,  pur- 
sue us  like  unlaid  ghosts.  They  start 
iu  the  glamour  of  the  druwiug-room ; 
they  skulk  behind  the  study  chair;  they 
hold  the  Prayer  Book  with  trembling 
fingers;  they  kneel  with  the  worshiper; 
they  cry  in  the  hymn  ;  they  stare  above 
our  bridals ;  they  look  at  us  in  the  eyes 
of  our  children  ;  they  regard  us  in  the 
last  recognition  of  our  dying;  they  hud- 
dle over  our  graves.  To  ignore  them 
gives  them  a  fatal  fertility ;  to  foster 
them  is  death ;  to  feel  out  a  true  course 
among  theok  is  a  ''strait  and  narrow 
way."  He  who  does  this  with  intelli- 
gence and  candw  has  to  the  respect  of 
the  unbeliever  a  right  as  clear  as  the 
right  of  the  chemist  to  be  followed  in 
the  results  of  his  experiment.  lie  who 
does  this  with  humility  and  pray<  r  has 
to  the  contiilence  of  untroubled  believ- 
ers a  right  as  clear  as  the  ecstasy  of  an 
aged  saint  at  the  communion  table. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  a  man  should  not  question 
the  bMievolence  of  God.  This  may  be 
done  as  honestly  (I  do  not  say  as  intel- 
ligently), and  it  may  be  done  as  honor* 
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ftbly,  as  to  (juestion  the  goml-naHire  of 
the  Czar,  or  the  pot-tic  rank  of  Milton, 
or  the  disposition  of  anj  other  being 
mperior  to  Che  qoMUonar. 

God  is  an  anlmomi  lofoe.  Ho  b 
expressed  to  as  throogh  heU.  It  is 
oar  right  to  interpret  the  nature  of  that 
forco  throti^ii  these  faft^.  It  is  our 
duty  to  exercise  this  riirht  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  right  so  solemn,  of  facts  so 
grave,  of  a  force  so  vast. 

HanMn  imprMoont  are  of  a  lingnlar- 
]y  limited  reliability,  but  if  there  u  one 
which  ean  be  said  to  be  trustworthy,  it 
is  that  people  know  when  they  suffer. 
In  the  infinitely  complictited  system  of 
pain  and  pleasure  that  Udvern^  this 
world  we  find,  I  premise,  the  empliatic 
predominance  of  pain.  Did  we  not  re- 
HMmber  that  there  have  been  great 
teachen  who  deny  (as  there  are  those 
who  admit)  thia»  and  that  they  have 
found  important  and  noble  disciples,  we 
mi<iht  presume  that  none  hut  a  shallow 
or  s«  lli»h  nature  could  fail  to  be  aware 
of  this  predominance. 

There  are  two  ways  of  viewing  such 
a  system.  It  is  natural  to  be  chiefly 
struck  with  the  sadness  off  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  chiefly  moved  by  the  error 
in  it.  It  is  thought  by  many  people  — 
the  world  contains  no  better  —  that  the 
latter  is  the  natural,  as  it  siiould  he  the 
habitual,  avenue  by  which  an  upright  in- 
telligence ought  to  approach  the  facts  of 
Vie,  This  1  profoundly  doabt  It  seems 
to  me  rather  that  it  is  mainly  by  its  per- 
ception of  pain  that  a  limited  or  created 
nature  can  constitute  itself  the  appraiser 
of  blame  ;  and  that  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  purity  of  a  soul  must  the 
misery  of  a  sight  appe:U  in  advance  of 
the  guilt  of  it.  ''I  want,''saidthevilhdn, 
in  a  thoughtful  story,  to  the  unsuccessful 
deigyman,  who  was  opening  his  Tester 
meni  upon  him,  —  I  want  to  talk  with 
a  man  whose  first  impulses  are  always 
warm  towards  the  worst  of  men.  Yotjr 
best  thoughts  seem  to  he  your  second 
thoughts."    "  Do  you  know  what  keeps 


the  gin  palaces  open  ?  "  cried  the  pure 
and  consecrated  Hohcrtsun,  *' !Mijiery  I 
The  miserable  go  there  to  forget." 

I  should  wish,  however,  to  add  Uiat 
I  believe  so  thorouglily  in  the  reality  of 
what  we  call  sin,  that  I  shall  have  noth- 
ing to  say  of  it  here  as  a  disconnected 
fact  in  the  human  economy,  but,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  miseries  of  life,  shall  cla^s  it, 
first  and  finally,  as  the  greatest  human 
misery  that  I  know  anything  about. 

There  will  be  readers  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  whom  it  win  seem  that  the  un- 
candidness  of  unnecessary  gloom  pe^ 
vades  it,  and  that  the  distresses  of  life, 
upon  which  it  is  always  possible  to  look 
from  at  least  two  sides,  are  presented 
with  unfair  emphasis.  Be  it  said,  once 
for  all,  that  the  writer  is  not  unaware  of 
the  absenoe  from  this  discussion  of  cer- 
tain genial  aspects  of  the  world's  mys- 
teiy,  nor  of  the  slightness  witli  whidi 
others  are  brought  forward.  It  is  my 
intention,  at  this  time,  to  leave  the  task 
of  urging  these  aspects  to  other  hands. 
We  are  perhaps  all  of  us  more  fjimiliar 
with  their  force  than  with  that  of  argOf 
ment  wrested  from  the  reluctance  of 
fate.  Let  it  be  ours,  just  now,  to  see 
what  can  be  said  for  human  life  OpOU 
its  darkest  side.  Let  us  look,  for  once, 
at  the  divine,  as  we  often  do  at  the  Iw- 
nian  prol)lem,  and.  taking  things  at  their 
worst,  see  what  our  chances  are.  We 
do  this,  in  the  one  case,  for  good  cheer^s 
sake.  For  good  oheer*s  sake  I  ask  to 
be  trusted  in  saying  we  may  do  it  in 
the  other,  too. 

Further,  I  urge,  especially,  that  wc  owe 
it  to  our  faith  to  make  it  less  easy  ilian 
it  is  for  shrewd  atheists  to  say,  **  T7i(*$e 
who  believe  in  a  Gad  of  love  must  clou 
lAciV  «yet  to  <ft«  phmomena  of  life,  or 
jurrife  lA«  vnivsns  fo  tuft  Metr  thwry^ 

It  not  being  the  object  of  this  article 
to  furnish  a  full  index,  or  even  a  con- 
cordance, to  the  miseries  of  mankind,  I 
have  select«Hl  only  three  avenues,  from 
which,  witli  merciful  brevity,  to  approach 
our  problem. 
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Let  OS  review  for  ft  mooMBt  oar  im- 
pratskms  of  tbe  Creator,  m  received 
tbroogh  the  manifestatioiit  of  natural 

Nature  is  orderly,  wise,  beautiful, 
mjsterious,  terrible,  remorseless,  cruel. 
Surrender  yourself  to  her  awful  moods. 
Teit  ber  at  lier  tflodepeat.  Try  Iwr  at 
Iwr  atroDgest.  Skall  we  bask  in  her 
aadfooimer  ran  P  Itiiaflrefromitlnch 
we  moat  guard  oarselves  as  if  from  the 
T«y  glory  of  an  offended  Grod.  Would 
we  have  the  iron  of  her  snows  in  our 
blood  ?  It  is  at  our  peril  that  tliev  do 
not  pierce  our  hearts.  If  the  eternal 
resurrection  of  her  spring  does  not  pour 
iretbeta  on  our  homes  and  mildew  on 
ear  seeds,  we  kneel  to  thank  her.  If 
the  red  ilaga  of  her  antamn  wave  no  sig- 
aala  of  diseaae  or  death  about  oor  fire- 
odea,  we  draw  our  held  breath  for  an- 
other cycle  of  her  seasons,  and  trust  her 
jttill.  She  bestow*!  tlie  harvest  at  the 
chances  of  the  famine.  She  gives  her 
fihiue  on  condition  of  her  storm.  Siie 
blazons  with  beauty  the  heavens  in  which 
tbe  bolt  lurka  to  strike  os  down.  She 
tthnnletw  onr  courage  by  her  aeas.  She 
lomia  our  iortUade  bj  her  deaerta.  She 
creates  our  nations  by  her  mountains. 
The  aTalancbe,  the  shipwreck,  and  tbe 
nrocco  are  the  cost.  Behind  every  bless- 
ing she  hides  its  penalty.  Beneath 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  b<«lv  she  so- 
cures  its  denial.  Every  be-toual  is  a 
dauger.  Acceptance  measures  bereave- 
ment.   PoaaesMon  iathe  gauge  of  loss. 

«  Ufe,"  lays  a  «  scientific  "  historian, 
"le  one  long  tragedy ;  creation  ia  one 
great  crime." 

The  holder  of  hap|Mer  faiths  must  at 
Iea.<*t  confess  that  the  mass  of  evidence, 
in  the  great  trial  of  Nature  befor*'  tiie 
bar  of  man,  is  voluniinotis  aiid  sti  rii. 
Forever  the  temperament  and  the  type 
will  select  for  itself,  and  ceruin  points 
in  the  caae  will  inlntify  the  prajudieia 
with  wbieb  each  of  vs  comes  to  tbe  bear- 
ing. There  are  aoflse  minds  for  which 
tte  gentlest  caprice  of  tbe  aocuedcan 


never  blot  the  mcmcryof  sternly  isolated 
facts  in  her  history.  There  are  nicely 
poised  perceptions  to  which  the  dark 
corners  of  her  past  are  always  unveiletl. 
There  are  tenderly  halanceil  sympathies 
for  which  no  personal  imuuinity  from 
infliction  can  muffle  the  wail  of  recorded 
aagoish.  It  is  probably  through  a  smally 
finely  Taried,  and  strictly  cbaracteristie 
eoUeclian  of  iOostrationa  that  each  of  oa 
l)r:ictically  Tiewa  a  rabject  like  this.  Is 
JMatare merciful  ?  It  maybe  natural  for 
you  to  give  the  historic  answer, — to 
turn  to  afjes  wlu  n  the  world  existed  oidy 
for  the  propa^ali<jn  of  monstrous  animal 
growths,  that  breed,  attack,  rend  each 
Other,  die,  and  give  place  to  the  next 
phase  of  apparently  puri^oseless  suffezw 
ing.  Ton  recall  primitiTe  man,  who 
dwelt  in  cavea,  like  cnba ;  who  waa  with- 
out intelligibh;  speech  or  human  sym- 
pathy,  or  the  decency  of  any  wild  beast 
known  to  the  observation  of  science.  Or 
you  think  of  the  highly  <ieveloped  sav- 
age, whose  language  reseinhh-d  the  hiss- 
ing of  serpents  ;  or  of  him,  still  ascend- 
ing in  the  type,  who  fed  upon  the  qoiv- 
ering  flesh  of  live  elephants,  cultivated 
what  is  known  as  tribal  marriage,  and 
buried  his  dead  with  awful  laughter ;  or 
ui  him  whose  war-phrase,  lieing  inter- 
preted, signities,  Let  us  go  and  eat  that 
nation."  Or  you  p<^)int  to  cities  that 
coiitide  in  a  crater,  and  in  an  hour  are 
seething  into  lava,  like  the  inor<;anic 
rock;  or  to  those  waste  places  where 
fuaine  has  pceceded  the  traveler,  and 
where  the  starred  corpses  of  entirely 
vanished  commnnitiea  offer  him  their 
gaunt  hospitality. 

Is  Nature  merciful  ?  It  may  lie  that 
your  impulse  gives  the  poetic  answer. 
You  turn  the  query  over  to  the  ti^er  in 
the  junijh's.  the  death  within  the  fruit, 
the  venom  in  the  thicket,  the  poison  iu 
the  flower,  the  wreck  beneath  the  sea, 
the  plague  upon  tbe  air.  To  many  read- 
era  and  lovers  of  Frederick  Robertson 
his  awful  illnstraticn  of  the  ichnenmfla 
fiy  will  stand  apart  in  their  minds,  and 
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reply  for  them  with  the  convincing  vivid- 
ness by  which  single  images  fasten  them- 
•elvM  upon  a  tenntave  absorption  of 
trath  too  pMofnl  to  be  endured  in  folL 

The  celebrated  amdgnment  of  the 
"  great  mother  "  by  SUuurt  Mill  will  be 
well  remfmberotl :  — 

"Nature  impales  men,  breaks  them 
as  if  on  the  wheel,  casUi  them  to  be  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts,  burns  them  to 
death,  cmshee  them  with  etooes  like  the 
first  Christian  martyrs,  stanres  them 
with  hunger,  freezes  them  with  oold, 
poisons  them  by  the  quick  or  slow  ven- 
om of  her  exhalations,  and  has  hundreds 
of  other  hideous  di  aths  in  re-<'rve,  sueh 
as  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  a  Nabii>  or  a 
Domitian  sever  aarpamed.  All  thia 
Nature  does  with  the  moat  snperciliotu 
dieregard  both  of  mercjr  and  of  justioe, 
emptying  her  shaftf  apon  the  best  and 
noblest  indilTcrently  with  the  meanest 
and  the  worst ;  .  .  .  often  as  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  noblest  acts,  and  it 
might  almost  be  imagined  as  a  puuibh- 
ment  f<Hr  them." 

Is  Nature  merciful  ?  It  may  be  easy 
for  you  to  proffer  the  jndicUI  reply. 
Tou  remember  her  immense  and  kindly 
recuperative  force  :  that  the  LTrass  grows 
over  her  extinct  volcano,  that  the  har- 
vest follows  the  furrow  of  her  freshet^ 
that  the  agitation  of  her  oceans  creates 
her  temperature,  that  gorgeous  beauty 
crowns  the  terrors  of  her  tropics,  that 
the  snow  protects  the  seed,  that  time  re- 
stores the  ruin  of  her  cyclones,  that  flow- 
ers seek  her  graves,  that  death  itself  pre- 
serves her  from  the  disintegration  of  her 
superfluous  life.  You  recall  the  excjui- 
site  system  of  development  by  which  she 
b  manifested  to  human  knowledge ;  you 
observe  that  ages  of  animal  pleasure  and 
pain  went  to  the  preparation  of  the  globe 
for  the  habitation  of  rudimentary  races, 
that  in  their  turn  peopled  the  earth  and 
perislied  from  it  to  mako  way  for  men 
who  could  master  it,  who  also  yielded  to 
others  who  had  the  mastery  of  them, 
who  have  themselves  vanished  before 


our  blossoming  civilization,  as  ours  shall 
vanish  before  the  symmetry  of  the  fut- 
ure form.  Tou  have  been  taught  by 
fsith,  as  you  are  taught  over  agmn  to- 
day by  science,  that  the  world  is  steadily 
becoming  a  better  place  to  live  in ;  that 
the  sum  of  its  happiness  absolutely  in- 
creases;  and  that  the  "sacrifice  con- 
sumed," the  cost  at  w  hich  the  glory  of 
the  future  shall  be  reached,  has  been 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  **  worth 
while." 

Kevertbdess,  is  Nature  merdfnl  ?  Let 

us  be  just  to  her ;  but  for  myself, 
whenever  I  hear  tho'^e  three  words,  three 
things  present  thetusi  ivts  to  my  imag- 
ination, —  the  pant  of  a  hunted  hare, 
the  look  in  the  eye  of  a  lost  dog,  and 
the  heart  of  a  woman  towards  a  man 
who  would  betray  her. 

Is  Nature  merciful?  The  intellect 
of  a  child  can  accuse  her.  Goethe  at 
an  infant  age  did  as  much.  The  subtle- 
ty of  a  seer  cannot  defend  her.  Words- 
worth would  have  done  it,  if  any  man 
oould.  The  abyss  of  her  harshness  is 
deeper  than  Bydal  Lake. 

Take,  again, — it  is  not  an  abmpi 
transition^— our  views  of  the  Great 
Designer  as  affected  by  the  relation  of 
the  sexes.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which 
words  must  be  few,  but  impressions 
deep.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
nothing  contributes  so  far  to  either  the 
hf^qfrfness  or  the  misery  of  the  raee  as 
this  sole  incident  in  its  development. 

From  tlie  Abyssinian  bride  sold  by 
lier  liusl):i!id  for  a  weapon,  an  ornament, 
a  iliiiiicr,  to  the  last  victim  of  a  t/iori' 
age  de  conrenance  in  civilized  life.  \>  hat 
a  sealed  and  awful  book !  From  ilie 
heart  of  Dante,  of  Abelaid,  of  Vittoria 
G>lonna,  to  the  Uush  of  the  little  lass 
betrothed  in  a  country  lane  last  week, 
what  a  range  of  capacity  for  what  is 
called  joy !  I  scarcely  hesitate  before 
saying  that  the  attraction  between  man 
and  woman  cannot  be  presumed  to  have 
added  to  the  delight,  iu  proportioa  as  it 
has  intensified  the  denial,  of  '*^*Ttftnoe_ 
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We  may  be  quite  willing  to  intrust  this 
asserdoD  to  the  happiest  lover  in  the 
world,  provided  his  happiness  be  of  that 
sensitive  sort  which  docs  not  shut  out 
die  ApfmliieDBioii  ol  other  people's  dep- 
fiTAtioii.  Since,  ware  he  not  the  most 
wnmtim,  he  codd  not  be  the  heppmi; 
end  were  he  the  moBt  sensitive,  he  would 
be  the  most  sympathetie.  It  would  be 
almost  enough,  in  this  connection,  to  sug- 
gest the  inherent  vagrancy  of  the  affec- 
tional  instinct  in  man,  and  the  hi.storlc 
constancy  of  woman.  What  ingenuity 
eonld  surpass  that  involved  in  this  one 
eiqoisite  biYeiitSoii  of  eotoel  or  poitiUe 
eognish? 

It  would  be  eimost  enough  to  take 
one  ebsolnte  look  at  the  heart  of  an 
honorable  man  who,  in  an  hour  of  been- 
tiful  delosion,  has  wedded  an  insineere 

woman. 

It  would  be  almost  enou^'ii  to  shut  the 
eyes  before  thecouHicts  oi  a  \mrt  heart, 
to  which  the  supreme  attraction  occurs, 
when  every  law  of  God  or  man  hat 
welded  it  to  the  chum  of  the  lets. 

It  would  be  almott  enough  to  look 
into  the  face  of  a  dronkard't  wife. 

It  would  1m'  more  than  enoiiorh  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  des^Ttnl  girl,  wiio  lea[)e«l  to 
a  death  more  men  iful  at  its  worst  than 
life  at  its  best  to  h'  r. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  recall  the 
heavy  pressure  of  happiness  against  the 
teale  of  the  question,  involved  in  pure 
beCrothalt,  bridal  honra,  attnred  domet- 
tae  eon  tent,  the  experience  of  tried  and 
calm  affection t,  the  Uist  of  young  par- 
ental the  rejovenation  of  age  in  its  off- 
spring, and  the  repose  of  those  for  whom 
the  prayer  of  Tobit  has  been  answered : 
**  Mercifully  grant  that  we  may  grow 
aged  together." 

Bat  it  would  be  ilkigiGal  not  to  ob- 
aerre  the  intricate  tMMeiiHi^of  the  hap- 
pieet  hoar  that  hittoiy  oonld  be  thown 
to  have  given  to  the  mott  fortunate  af- 
fectiona  of  the  race.  It  would  be  al- 
most enough  to  watch  the  (»untenance 
of  the  radiant  young  mother,  who^  her 
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children  leaning  about  her,  at  her  fire- 
side, hears  suddenly  grating  upon  their 
laughter  the  discordant  sound  of  a  croupy 
cough. 

It  would  be  almost  enough  to  stand 
with  the  father  of  motherleit  babet  by 
the  firtt  gath  life  hat  ever  cnt  in  the 

church-yard  turf  for  him. 

It  would  be  almost  enough  to  avert 
the  face  from  a  meeting  between  pore 

parents  and  a  ruined  son. 

It  would  be  almost  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  mystery  of  womanhood,  so 
"  heavily  weighted,  in  the  race  of  life," 
at  a  great  tdentitt  of  oar  day  exprettea 
it,  by  maternity. 

It  would  be  almott  enough  to  follow 
the  red  feet  of  warto  the  obtcore  lift  of 
one  widowed  girL 

It  would  be  enough  to  watch  the  pro- 
ces.s  of  descent  by  which  a  l)etrothal  ever 
reachoH  a  divorce. 

Look  once  more  at  our  impressions  of 
their  First  Cause  as  received  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
These  are  facts"  before  which  the 
wisest,  the  tenderest,  the  healthiest,  the 
mott  joyous,  and  the  most  devoat  among 
ut  may  well  wish  for  the  wings  of  the 
seraphim  in  the  sarred  story  ;  of  whom 
it  is  said  tiiat  "witli  twain  th<  v  covered 
their  faces,  and  with  twain  tin  y  covered 
their  feet,  and  with  twain  they  did  (iy." 

A  miniature  bust  of  Michael  Angulo's 
Slave  stands  as  a  paper-weight  upon  the 
MS.  which  this  pen  it  tradng.  The 
pose  of  the  mutilated  head,  the  droop  of 
the  swollen  eyelids,  the  quiver  of  the 
pitiful  mouth,  the  protest  of  the  thought- 
ful brow,  present  themselves,  so  many 
mute  arguments,  appealing  to  be  used. 
The  bit  of  plaster  is  an  unanswered  ac- 
cusation. It  bewails  the  mystery  of 
human  captivity,  of  which  the  enslaving 
of  man  by  man  was  the  rudest  form,  at 
the  minittradoat  of  one  porUou  of  the 
race  to-day  to  the  h  isure  of  the  Other  it 
the  most  lenient.  From  the  tirst  captive 
mothi'r  condemned  to  murder  her  own 
diild,  to  the  last  poor  wretch  who  sold 
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her  8onl  to  hny  hrciv]  for  her  family  ; 
from  Uie  .slave  .-it  tin'  gall«*y-0!ir,  in  the 
aeraglio,  uuder  liiti  lai>li,  iacing  ihe  ItlooU- 
hound,  on  the  ancUon-block ;  to  the  ho* 
tory-girl  with  the  •'oottOMSoogh,"  the 
miner  in  the  ftre^diinp,  the  poisoned 
hand"  in  the  lead^wocfca,  or  the  child 
of  four  yoars  rolling  cigan  for  a  passion- 
ate or  diiiiikcn  overseer,  —  thore  is  a 
raii^o  of  sheur  human  /mr,  which  it  h 
not  easy  to  coii template  cither  with  or 
withovt  en  explenetioii  of  its  eziateice. 

From  the  ilthy  ahiveren  wlio  aliaied 
the  strew  of  the  feodel  hovel  with  thdr 
donkey  or  their  goat,  to  the  Irinh  lebofer 
evicted  at  midwinter  from  the  home  of 
his  life-time  ;  from  tiie  temperate  and 
diligent  Atnericau  fatnily  found  to  have 
lived  for  three  mouths  ou  bread  and 
weter,  to  the  ell  too  reel  **little  Joe"  of 
IKckena,  or  the  abased  ohild  "  in  eny 
of  oor  Christian  cities,  habituated  to  sof* 
ferings  which  it  woold  blot  this  page  to 
repeat ;  frotn  the  poor  woman  who  told 
Octavia  Hill  that  she  cbosf  her  deadly 
cellar  because  "it  lay  Ix  tween  nine- 
pence  and  the  sun  "  to  Uie  six  hundred 
end  twenty-three  deseendents  of  en  igno- 
rent  girl,  now  fsmoos  and  infunoos  to 
aodel  science  es  **  Ftaper  Margaret ; " 
from  the  greet  censes  of  the  En^sh 
corn-law  re«iistance,  or  the  R^'ic^n  of 
Terror,  to  the  Nihilist  passion  ferment- 
ing beneath  the  Winter  Palace,  or  the 
New  York  tenement  house  (sinister  fore- 
runner d  revolution  1),  where  loar 
families  occupy  one  room,  end  wherein, 
by  mathematical  estimate,  there  belongs 
to  each  livitic:  hcin^  under  the  roof  e 
spaee  on  the  floor's  surface  measuring 
eitrlit  It'et  l>v  four.  —  thm-  is  a  marifin 
for  simple  human  entiurance,  upon  which 
it  is  not  agreeable,  either  with  or  with- 
out its  obverse  relief,  to  dweU. 

On  this  obrerse,  it  were  uncendid  not 
to  remember,  are  pale  and  pleasant  com- 
pensations to  benignant  thought.  Be- 
yond a  certain  point,  deprivation  un- 
questionably dulls  susceptibility,  denial 
teaches  eudurauce,  obscurity  preserves 


from  responsibility,  the  transient  pleas- 
ure is  more  emphatic,  tlie  finer  forel>od- 
ing  [>erhap8  less  acute,  aspiration  cools 
into  aooeptanoe,  and  iguorauce  stratifies 
mto  rspose* 

It  is  not  n  gmtsfel  lesk  to  remind 
people  how  unfortunate  they  are.  One 
who  seems  to  undertake  it  must  expect 
to  be  accused  of  pessimism  (chiefly  by 
those  j»er80us  who  do  not  accurately 
know  what  a  pessimist  is),  and  of  mor- 
bidness,** — a  word  which  apparently  hes 
been  mede  to  coTor  whatever  lonn  el 
Tiewfaig  hat  differs  from  ooe*B  own. 
«<Of  course,"  said  a  greet  writer  of  his 
own  sad,  honest  look  at  life,  — "  of 
course  it  is  exaffjxerated  to  those  who  feel 
feebly."  "  Let  no  man  counsel  me,"  said 
Sophocles,  but  who  has  felt  sorrow 
like  mbe.**  Nefertholess,  it  oMut  be 
repeated  that  no  consistent  phikwop^, 
no  trained  imagination,  no  instructed 
memory,  no  sensitive  sympathy,  and  no 
intelligent  relij^ions  trust  can  deny  this 
to  be  a  state  of  manifold,  mysterious, 
and  unmwisured  sufTeritjg.  It  id  a  doc- 
trine no  newer  than  Plato  that  all  oor 
pleasure  consists  in  an  escape  from  pais. 

The  Tciy  failure  of  the  pen  in  a  space 
so  small,  before  a  subject  so  enornKms» 
writes  deeper  and  darker  than  its  fluency 
could  mark.  The  very  sinking  of  the 
heart  before  a  strain  so  tense  upon  its 
nerve ;  the  very  impulse  wliicb  leads 
two  kinds  of  people,  the  dull  end  the 
fortunate,—- or,  we  might  add  •  third, 
the  cold,  —into  their  clamor  ebocit  the 
beauty  and  lappiness  <^  the  world,  it- 
self accentuates  the  great  onroUing 
sound  ot  the  truth,  like  the  voices  of 
cliildren  on  the  shore,  which  increase 
while  they  defy  the  roar  of  the  breaker. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  hare 
tondied  with  e  reticent  end  sparing  fin- 
ger upon  what  might  be  ceUed  three 
key-notes  in  the  greet  diioords  of  life: 
the  cruelty  of  nature,  the  mystery  <^ 
sex,  and  the  misery  of  the  poor.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the«e  jtreseiu  Imt  a 
portion  ol  the  lost  harmouies  axound 
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whieh  the  diords  of  hontii  mffering 
dash.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the 
great  facts  of  heredity  we  have  said 
nothintr  at  all :  that  to  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  leal  (li?*ease  on  happiness 
we  have  scarwly  alluded  ;  that  we  have 
passed  by  all  those  tiuer  pharos  of  our 
qnoation  wUdi  haveMmetaphysidans 
to  muDtain  that  lifo  it  a  oondniial  Tao> 
ilbtioii  between  displeaaiire  and 
that  we  have  omitted  the  acQte  histor- 
ical illnstrations  of  human  woe  ;  that  we 
hare  avoi«led  the  whole  train  of  thought 
iugf^e^ted  by  institutions  of  charity, 
p*»iialty,  and  mental  healing;  that  we 
bnve  not  dwelt  upon  the  obstinate  ar- 
gument  of  suicide;  that  we  have  not 
oonciderBd  the  terrible  phenomena  of 
leoione ;  that  we  hare  not  brooded  npon 
the  pitileM  and  hiezorahle  sentence  of 
death  whidi  has  gone  ont  agamst  every 
hreathing  creature  on  the  earth.  It 
will  be  acknowledged  that  we  have 
spared  ourselves  in  the  task  of  "look- 
ing the  worst  in  the  face." 

Tlie  most  irrecoverable  "blue"  in 
phQosophy  ooold  not  ventnre  to  ovei^ 
hiok  the  ram  of  the  world's  enjoTment, 
if  only  for  the  mathematical  reason  that 
a  ^Ten  amount  of  it  represents  so  much 
lew  weight  than  the  same  amount  of 
misery.  Tlie  color  of  Italian  lakf*.  the 
scents  of  blush  roses.  —  who  could  for- 
get? —  are  ever  w'nh  us.  The;  radiance 
of  lovers*  eyes  and  the  laughter  of 
ehQdren  we  may  not  miss.  The  com* 
forts  of  ease  and  the  vagaries  of  wealth 
are  present  to  os,  and  though  the  in- 
Tslid  poor  die  for  ladt  of  beef  tea,  it  is 
a  fixed  fact  that  a  velvet  suit  for  a  doll 
can  be  purchased  to-day  for  fifteen  dol- 
\^r-^.  But  it  should  not  he  forgotten 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  al»le  jiidici:illy  to 
estimate  questions  allecting  our  emo- 
tioDSt  pftia  goes  farther,"  as  our  idiom 
has  it,  in  thb  worid  than  pleasure. 
This  the  great  InduetiTe  philosopher^  ex- 
perienoe,  teadies,  at  least  to  the  OMne 
iODsitive  of  die  species,  eariy  in  life. 

Up  to  a  certain  degree,  pam  passes 


over  the  sufBsring  edb  of  the  Irain 
without  disintegrating  them  ;  hni  there 
comes  a  limit,  as  clear  to  the  individual 
consciousness  as  it  i*i  dilTicult  to  make 
over  to  that  of  another,  lieyond  which 
the  best  that  fate  could  otier  could  not 
atone  for  the  worst  she  has  inflicted. 
Wise  men  may  dispute  this  ntoe  point 
to  the  world's  end.  It  would  he  possi- 
Ue  to  sdect  one  bereaved  mother,  who 
nught  call  them  all  as  scholars  to  her 
feet  A  great  sufferer  knows  that  he 
can  set  single  hours  of  his  life  against 
the  accumulated  happinesis  of  its  years. 
He /vjojrs  that  the  one,  considered  in  its 
cold,  intellectual  character  as  a  fact  of 
consdousness,  outweighs  the  other,  sink- 
ing as  fsr  bdow  it  as  the  sod  is  from  the 
stars.  This  knowledge  is  no  more  to 
he  taken  from  him  than  liis  souL  He 
would  i^o  to  the  bar  of  Grod  with  it. 

There  is  yet  another  thing,  which  the 
gaycHt  optimist  of  us  all  would  do  well, 
in  a  discussion  like  tiiis.  to  hear  in  mind. 
The  charm  of  nature,  the  glory  of  love, 
aud  the  pride  of  life  are  facts  of  which 
a  Creator,  presumably  not  kindly  in* 
dined  towards  his  creatures,  wodd  he 
presnmptivdy  sure  to  avail  himself.  He 
would  not  be  a  very  shrewd  Deity  who, 
with  malevolent  intentions,  should  cr^ 
ate  a  world  nf  ugliness,  hate,  and  nn- 
mitigated  deprivation. 

Such  a  God  would  be  too  wise  to 
construct  a  system  of  unrelieved  woe. 
He  would  exultantly  deepen  pain  by 
a  background  of  pleasure.  He  would 
fiendishly  emphasise  low  by  experience 
of  possession.  He  would  create  hope 
as  a  foil  against  despair.  The  color  of 
the  lily,  the  kiss  of  a  child,  the  delirium 
of  love,  it  might  he  his  hf)rrihle  ingenu- 
ity to  hold  as  what  artists  call  "values  ** 
against  the  tornado,  and  the  tooth  of 
famine  and  the  grave. 

Conceptions  like  these^  almost  enough 
to  congest  imagination,  migki  be  tme^ 
though  not  in  the  same  measure,  of  tiio 
mord  nature  of  man.  It  is  conceivable 
that  up  to  a  oertdn  eacteot,  at  least» 
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good  impulses  nii^lit  h.ive  been  created 
for  evil  ends.  There  is  a  large  bur- 
der-liiid  ol  moral  oonfliet,  wheidn  our 
wont  aasaalU  feem  to  oome  on  tbe 
wings  of  angeU  of  light.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  maleficent  Grod  would  be> 
stow  upon  us  aspiration  to  crcute  in 
us  n'luurse,  and  allow  us  to  >tti\t'  for 
purity  that  he  might  the  more  ex(jui- 
sitely  gloat  over  our  8urreuder  to  guilt. 

It  u  Dot  easy  for  a  tevereat  mind  (o 
glance  into  this  pit,  eyen  to  heighten 
by  contrast  the  dazzle  of  the  ether  np  to 
which  the  devoat  heart  looks. 

But  it  soems  to  me  that  if  there  is 
any  being  of  wlioin  we  need  to  know 
the  worst  that  could  be  said^  our  Creator 
is  that  Being.  A  faith  that  will  not 
bear  for  once  firmly  to  regard  the  black- 
est possibilities  of  onr  destiny,  does  not 
deserve  their  hrigfatestk 

For  the  reasons  given,  as  well  as  for 
thuse  which  must  be  omitted  from  a 
frairmont  of  this  kind,  the  reader  will 
follow  me  in  saying  that  the  miseries 
and  mysteries  of  hnman  life  bung  what 
they  are,  and  onr  ooncepttons  of  the 
Creator  being,  as  they  must  be,  drawn 
to  so  laige  an  extent  through  misery  and 
mystery,  the  simple  /ac<  of  the  faith  of 
mankind  in  his  fair  intentions  is  in  and 
of  itself  as  powerful  a  proof  of  Iiis  good- 
will as  we  are  likely  to  obtain,  —  a  far 
more  powerful  one  than  all  the  limp 
religions  impulse  that  could  be  wrung 
out  of  a  system  in  which  ease  and  pleas- 
ure predominated.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  giving  to 
this  aspect  of  the  ijiiestion  anything  like 
the  dignity  or  ihu  force  which,  as  an  ar- 
gument, it  desenrea. 

I  do  not  refer  to  what  is  known  as 
the  intuitive  argument  for  God,  which 
lies  quite  behind  us  in  tlie  discussion. 
Let  us  call  this  rather  the  argument  of 
acquired  trust.  It  would  seem  to  bo  the 
consequence  of  experience  rather  than  its 
prelude.  The  child,  in  the  first  blow  from 
a  father's  hand,  perceives  nothing  but  an 
evidence  of  crudty.  Tonth,  hot-headed 


and  high-hearted,  upon  the  first  impor- 
tant occasion  when  its  wishes  are  crossed, 
flashea  ont  its  protest  against  Provi- 
deooe.  Maturity  only  buUds  np  oonflr 
dence,  mui  old  age  alone  knowa  peace. 

We  find  it  to  be  tbe  law  of  divine  de> 
nial  that  it  not  only  docs  not  obliterate, 
it  creates,  the  phenomenon  of  human  be- 
lief. The  final  t^st  of  love  is  trust  un- 
der apparent  deserLion.  Tills  absolute 
trial  it  has  been  God*s  mysterious  pur- 
pose to  impose  upon  man.  Man  has 
stood  the  test.  Deep  as  he  wadea  in  the 
tide  of  error,  wide  as  he  gropes  in  the 
gloom  of  doubt,  low  as  he  sinks  in  the 
mud  of  sin,  nevertheless,  man  has  stood 
the  test. 

There  are  lives  of  which  we  say,  in 
the  nneonscious  bitterness  of  oommon 
speech,  that  they  are  pursued  by  Prov- 
idence.*'  The  religious  resignation  of 

such  lives  partakes  of  the  nature  of  mir- 
acle. Our  wililest  outcry  airainst  fate 
goes  down  lictVtre  the  patieuce  of  the 
deaf-mulu  or  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
Uind,  or  the  trust  of  an  invalid,  buried 
alive  for  forty  years  in  a  ''mattreaa 
grave,"  in  the  tenderness  ol  the  Power 
that  fixed  him  there. 

When  life  sc]('<'ts  a  sensitive  and  si- 
lent and  untaught  woman,  whoso  whole 
being  beyond  its  aJlecLional  side  is  rudi- 
mentary, of  whom  we  should  say  that  it 
were  a  severity  to  expect  her  to  breaat 
a  snow-storm  alone,  — when  fate  se- 
lects such  a  woman,  and  bruises  her 
stroke  by  stroke,  leaving  her  widowed, 
leaving   her    childlfss,   dragijing  her 
through  the  extremes  of  jwveny,  adding 
sickness,  inventing  ^^iendlessne:^s,  threat- 
ening insanity,  and  denying  deatli,  and 
we  find  her  peacefully  and  alfection- 
ately  on  her  knees  before  a  Being  w1k» 
she  never  saw,  wliom  she  never  heard* 
whom  she  never  touched,  but  to  whom 
alone  she  can  attribute  the  inquisition  of 
her  life,  —  let  us  get  upon  our  owu,  be- 
side her ;  there  is  no  higher  place  that 
onr  nicest  loipc  is  fit  for,  before  the  ar^ 
jfumtnt  ot  such  a  £ust  as  she. 
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Life  presente  too  many  fllostrations 
of  Uiis  minelo  of  hanuui  tniat  for  us  to 

be  able  to  Mt  them  aside  as  exceptions. 
Thejr  form  a  serried  rank,  advancing 
npon  our  doubts  like  tlio  armed  angels 
whom  the  prophet  saw  in  the  golden  air. 
It  is  not  to  our  purpose  now  to  dwell 
upon  the  extent  to  which  Christianity 
has  cultivated  thh  trust.^  It  is  enough 
at  present  that,  from  whatever  origin  and 
hy  whatever  support,  it  exists.  The  fact 
that  one  sane  mind,  nnder  the  extremity 
of  fate,  developed  the  hohit  of  joyous 
confidence  known  to  the  higher  forms  of 
n*Hiriou'»  culture  were  something  before 
which  a  doubter  with  a  fine  eye  must 
ponder  long. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fact  that  life 
abounds,  has  always  ahonnded,  with  ^is 
eon6denoe^  rises,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
region  of  the  snpematnral.  It  is  less 
boman  than  divine.  It  assures  us  of 
the  divine  in  our  Maker  by  the  divine  in 
ourselves.  It  is  the  fire  of  heaven  — 
Prometheus  never  knew  it  —  giveu  at 
last  to  man. 

Whui  merely  human  friendship  (I  ask 
it  reverently)  could  stand  the  strain 
which  God  has  seen  fit  to  put  upon  onr 
friendsliip  for  himself  ? 

What  human  affection  inereoies  under 
Ibe  infliction  hy  its  object  of  nnexplained 
and  Hfelong  pain  ? 

True,  we  know  instances  in  which  our 
little  loves  for  one  another  seem  to  liavt* 
survived  every  attack  u|>i»n  them,  —  tliat 
of  the  wife  for  a  brutal  husband,  that 
of  a  mother  for  a  heartless  child ;  bnt 
each  is  not  the  law  of  onr  natures. 

Faith  requires  faith.  Tenderness  de- 
mands the  tender.  Truth  claims  the 
tme ;  and  OQgllt  to  claim  it,  and  wUi. 
Kven  in  the  rarest  forms  of  self-abnega- 
tion known  to  human  fou<hie>;>»,  rej)eated 
signs  of  coldness  or  uukindne^^  wear 
out  trmt.  Trust  is  the  last  and  highe.st 
manifestation  of  the  divine.   Even  our 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  dUcussion  has 
■oUuDg  to  do  with  the  be*ring«  of  wh«t  b  called 

fVmlsd  iTDta  SpOB  our  MM. 


conceivable  malignant  Deity  would  paose 
before  the  creation  of  a  state  of  diarao- 
ter  in  whidi  trust  —  trust  in  purity,  trust 
in  beauty,  trust  in  love,  trust  in  Um- 

self  as  the  essence  of  these  holy  thin  -js  — 
hud  become  the  all  pervading  and  the 
all-powerful  element ;  immediate  as  the 
light,  and  strong  as  the  wind,  and  ten- 
der as  tears,  and  firm  as  the  eternal  rock. 
He  wonld  have  created  a  character 
mightier  than  bimsdi  He  wonld  have 
created  his  own  God.  The  hells,  wheth- 
er of  time  or  eternity,  could  work  do 
death  upon  such  a  character.  It  would 
pass  out  of  them  like  the  three  men  in 
the  old  story  from  the  furnace  of  liv- 
in*:  tire. 

The  ultimate  religious  tenderness  of 
man  towards  God  is  a  thing  too  high, 
too  pure,  too  reasonable,  to  have  sprung 
from  any  source  less  Iban  himself.  It 

must  not  be  forgotten  that  thb  trust  in- 
volves a  state  of  feeling  in  man  which 
puts  the  fact  that  he  h.is  hurt  God  to 
the  front  of  his  conseionsn>'ss  that  God 
has  hurt  him.  Even  su[)p»)sing  it  to  be 
true  that  mere  human  longing  for  hap- 
piness, in  itself  considered,  should  not 
philosophically  offer  the  promise  of  sat- 
isfaction, it  is  not  rational  that  the  pant- 
ing hnmaa  thirst  for  kolinets,  implied  in 
the  whole  scheme  by  which  the  confl^ 
dence  of  mankind  in  the  mercy  of  its 
Creator  has  been  developed,  should  be 
the  otTshoot  of  anything  other  than  a 
God  who  deserved  it. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  creation 
of  precisely  such  a  type  of  character  as 
this  exact  kind  of  trust  signifies  were 
worth  the  cost  at  which  it  has  been 
built  up  ? 

Is  it  not  altogether  possible  that  the 
rounded  development  of  such  a  charac- 
ter demands  a  far  more  straightforward 
look  at  the  painful  factji  of  lite  than  wo 
are  taught  to  give  them  by  that  pseudo- 
philosophy  which  substitutes  superficial 
cheerfulness  forsearcUng  tmthAilness? 
We  are  not  asked  to  writhe  ounelves 
into  the  belief  that  this  is  a  happy  world. 
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We  are  askfd  peacefully  to  admit  that 
it  was  not  nu  aiit  to  be  a  liappy  one. 
We  are  uot  lured,  like  girls,  to  love  our 
Creator  becaiue  he  treats  us  indulgent- 
ly. We  are  ezpectedi  lika  loldien,  to 
love  him,  although  he  treats  as  stemlj. 
We  are  required  to  discover  the  cjiarao* 
teristics  of  a  loving  and  faithful  parent 
in  the  a{)peara&oe  of  a  severe  and  mys- 
terious rulor. 

It  is  the  human  task 

To  find  the  fMher**  neile 

Behind  the  Bumarch'e  nieik. 

Bcgarded  carefollyi  this  Is  a  fine  trihnte 

of  respect  to  the  race. 

It  must  uot  be  forgotten  that  the  en- 
tire Sf  it'iititic  iKisis  of  human  trust  in  the 
Creator  is  oue  of  belief  in  a  life  to  suc- 
ceed this. 

This  is  as  nneh  as  to  say  that  pain  is 
more  formatiTO  than  pleasure  of  spirit- 
ual character,  and  of  faith  which  is  the 
distinct  resultant  of  snich  cliaracter. 

On  the  wliole,  for  most  of  us  this  is 
practically  true.  They  are  rare  people 
who  can  bear  great  goo<l-fortune.  Sus- 
tained happiness,  as  our  phrase  goes, 
spoils  us  I  only  the  select  natnrei  sweei^ 
en,  strengthen,  and  mature  under  it. 
There  seems  to  be  a  law,  not  unlike  cer> 
tain  analogies  in  nature,  by  which  tho 
human  plant  requires  a  winter. 

IMiilosophically,  too,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  pain  rather  than  joy  leads  to  that 
dsfire  for  another  life  which  might  un- 
derlie the  capacity  for  one.  A  soul 
sodden  with  pleasures"  does  not  soar. 
A  OQDtinuance  of  limited  happiness  is 
no  spur  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
unliiuited.  All  social  history  proves 
this.  Man  unstung  by  dcprivuiiou  saun- 
ter through  his  little  posbibility.  The 
ascetic  conqueror  suoonmbs  to  the  luxu- 
rious vkes  of  the  conquered.  He  who 
lives  under  a  bread-fruit  tree  inTOOts  no 
grain-elevators.  Very  near  the  surface 
lies  at  least  one  sound  reason  why  the 
race  finds  itself  in  what  Kant  called  a 
"  never-ceasing  pain."  This  oj^ens  close 
upon  all  the  ancient  and  great  discussions 


clustering  about  the  value  of  force  and 
activity.  It  is  enough  for  our  ]iiirj»o>e8 
to  say  that  it  ib  natural  to  acce[)t  pleas- 
ure ;  it  is  natural  to  escape  pain.  If 
this  world  had  been  made  lor  the  many 
what  it  is  for  the  few,  g^ven  to  the  de- 
prived as  it  is  to  the  fortunate  ;  if  life 
for  any  of  n<4  had  been  what  its  ideals 
are,  wh;it  hut  a  miracle  could  have  given 
us  a  conjp<  lling  interest  in  a  world  be- 
yond ?  In  short,  if  we  had  been  provid- 
ed with  the  materials  of  content,  where 
should  we  have  foond  tho  materiels  of 
aspirathm? 

Modem  science  has  itself  unwittingly 
invented  one  of  the  best  of  testimonies  to 
the  benevolence,  if  not  the  beueficence, 
of  the  Creator,  in  acknowledv^infr  the 
compulsion  which  it  has  found  laid  upon 
itself  of  avolrmg  human  happhaess  oat 
of  human  soiEering.  ^Sbmsialsr*,  kaen 
eyes  have  pereeived,  a  keen  intellect 
nnist  meet  this  demand.  Somehow,  it 
must  be  done.  Whatever  this  globe 
was  put  here  for,  it  was  uot  for  failure. 
Whatever  the  unit  was  made  tor,  the 
race  was  not  made  for  hopelessness. 
However  black  the  past,  however  blind 
the  present,  a  bright  fatore  is  a  pUlo> 
sophical  necessity. 

The  individual,  we  are  told,  withati 
and  dies.    The  type  roots  and  renewB* 
The  blood-red  pages  of  history,  closed, 
sealed,  and  forgotten,  give  way  to  the 
fair  hieroglyphs  of  prophecy,  cold,  gold- 
en, and  calm.   Let  as  be  oontent  to 
suffer,  that  our  posterity  nay  ttajoj. 
Let  ns  be  satisfied  with  our  dulled 
pacity,  our  imperfect  faculty,  our  little 
knowlwlge,  our  lost  ideal,  our  pitiful 
hope,  our  puny  achievement,  since  they 
who  come  aft^r  us  shall  grow  like  grass 
from  our  decay.   Let  ns  endure*  enjoy, 
strive^  sing,  bleed,  smile,  and  go  to  ov 
graves  gratefully.  Over  our  dumb  aad 
witless  ashes  a  select  and  proud  race, 
with  the  lieauty  of  pagan  go4s,  sliaU 
walk  haughtiiy,  and  with  the  scorn  of 
the  gods  shall  remember  us  as  wo  re- 
member the  savage,  whose  war-^outs 
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awisted  in  developing  the  fine,  human 
larynx,  to  eontrilmte  to  the  modulationi 
iu  the  voice  of  Malibran. 

It  i;^  siguilicatit  that  temperaments 
e&siiy  appeased  by  the  best  that  unbe- 
licfTiDg  •oience  has  to  offer,  have  been 
oompelled  to  deriie  what,  for  want  of 
a  bettor  term,  we  may  call  a  humane 
purpose  ia  the  creation  of  this  world. 
Cliuiiaily  as  they  have  succeeded,  it  is 
not  we  who  should  overlook  the  fact 
that  they  have  tried.  It  is  memorable 
that  tliey  have  l)eeu  forced  to  tender 
even  this  pitiful  substitute  for  personal 
immortality  ;  nay,  they  have  added  the 
''invention  of  immortality,"  whatever 
that  maj  mean,  to  the  lut  of  attractions 
hM  oat  to  tbe  disciples  of  their  meafre 
luth.  It  is  important  that  even  so  awk- 
ward a  contrivance  is  presented  to  as  in 
place  of  the  perfect  mechanism  of  eter- 
nal hope.  Natural  selection  has  not  yet 
eliminated  the  quiver  from  the  human 
lip,  which  makes  it  hard  to  frame  the 
imaginary  answer  that  Strauss  makes  to 
Frederic  the  Great:  « Pardon,  sire, 
baft  I  have  no  desire  to  go  to  lieaven  at 
alL" 

A  God,  indeed,  as  Hamilton  has  fine- 
ly said,  is  to  vs  only  of  practical  impor- 
tance inasmuch  as  he  is  the  condition  c£ 
our  immortality. 

Ilutnan  trust,  we  observed,  in  divine 
mercy  is  postulated  on  belief  in  a  life  to 
come.  This  is  also  to  say  that  the  dis- 
ndvantagea  of  this  life  are  so  many  ar- 
gnmcntsfor  the  evdatioo  from  it  of  an- 
other ;  properiiy  presented,  an  unassail- 
able position,  which  this  is  no  place  to 
dabofate* 

The  mourner  smiles,  because  she 
looks  forward  to  comfort.  The  sufferer 
endures,  because  he  expects  relief.  The 
imperfectly  happy  yearns  for  the  matu- 
siiy  of  joy.  The  guilty  hopes,  because 
Im  anticipates  purity.  Each  oonfides  in 
m  Being  wlio  is  both  aUe  and  willing  to 
bestow  these  sequels  on  pleasure,  pam, 
and  sin. 

It  ia  the  aim  o£  the  believer  to  culti- 


vate this  confidence  as  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  of  his  life.  It  is  more  real  to 
hira  than  his  sorrow  ;  it  is  more  near  to 
hiui  than  his  remorse.  Familiarity  can- 
not wrest  it  from  him.  Unlooked-for 
angaish  cannot  shock  it  out  of  him.  The 
hurling  of  temptation  npon  temptation 
cannot  weaken  it  in  liim.  Death  can- 
not bary  it  with  him.  Eternity  shall 
justify  it  for  him. 

Is  God  good?  If  this  sublime  trust, 
itself  a  marvel  only  less  than  himself, 
be  the  fond  and  fatal  delusion  of  a  piti- 
ful ignorance,  a  phantasm  of  the  emo- 
tions, a  movement  of  the  blood,  a  secre- 
tkm  of  the  brain,  no.  No,  if  the  !»av- 
est  delights  this  earth  can  muster  are 
all  that  men  can  confidently  call  their 
own.  iVb,  if  the  sum  of  our  misery  is 
the  sum  of  our  days.  No,  if  the  tale  of 
earth's  error  is  "  the  end  of  the  song." 

If  joy  has  no  permanence,  if  anguish 
no  comfort,  if  sin  no  cur^  no,  and  a 
thousand  times  no ! 

If  aspiration  has  uo  perfect  blossom, 
if  power  no  mellow  fruit,  if  hope  no 
sound  justification ;  if  denial  never  be- 
comes delight ;  if  despair  never  turns  to 
ecsta^ ;  if  love  knows  no  resurrection, 
and  purity  no  assured  vitality,  and  faith 
no  tlirone,  no,  —  to  the  last  breath,  tio  ! 

Is  there  Love  at  the  heart  of  the 
world  ?  Is  there  law  in  this  Lpve  ?  Is 
there  joy  iu  this  law  ?  Yes,  if  the  blight- 
ed seed  of  our  experience  be  sown  to  the 
blessed  harvest  of  another.  Yes,  if  time 
be  a  cipher  to  wliich  eternity  gives  the 
key.  Yes,  if  the  virile  hope  of  a  life 
without  an  end  be  the  measure  of  the 
mystery  of  the  splendor  of  tbe  truth. 
Yes,  if  he  who  pernutted  this  world  has 
promised  the  other.  Yes,  at  the  strain 
of  extremity,  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness, to  the  last  outerv  of  endurance  and 
the  last  throb  of  belief,  — yes  ! 

O  you  who  have  given  us  a  counter- 
feit of  human  hope,  who  have  stuffed  an 
effigy  of  human  happiness,  who  have 
composed  a  parody  on  human  dignity, 
we  suffer  you,  without  fear,  to  set  these 
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against  tlie  l">1<^  tlif^  heart-boat,  and  the 
fion^ !  What  i.^  the  best  your  first  can 
oiler,  beside  the  least  our  lowest  can 
wwnmand?  What  bu  Uie  Idng,  the 
priest,  or  the  propliet  of  your  dreary 
cteed  to  look  to,  compared  irith  the 
promise  open  to  tho  obscurest  hnman 
soul  that  knows  itself  a  deathh'ss  thing? 
"  A  crijtple  in  the  ri<;ht  way,"  Bacon 
h:is  renun«1e<]  ns,  may  beat  a  rarer  in 
the  wrong."  A  believing  pauper  would 
be  iiuane  to  change  places  with  him 
who  may  be  your  **  advanced  "  Herbert 
Spencer  of  two  thonsand  years  to  come, 
though  that  Ughly-developed  being  were 
to  l)f  all  that  you  expect,  if  he  is  to  cease 
where  you  anticipate.  A  slave  with  a 
heaven  were  happier  than  Shakespeare 
without. 

We  suffer  jou,  without  disturbance, 
to  explain  to  as  how  the  physiology  of 
the  future  is  to  ext«id  the  realm  of 
matter,  till  it  is  coextensive  with  knowl- 

(vl<re,  with  feeling,  and  with  action  ;  to 
t4'll  us  of  the  prospect  of  that  heavenly 
commune,  "  iu  which  men  will  reserve 
for  themselves  not  even  a  hope,  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  joy," — in  which  all  is 
at  an  end  for  die  spedc  of  flesh  and 
blood  with  the  little  spark  of  instmct 
which  it  calla  mind  ; "  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  growtli  of  tlie  "great  unit," 
man,  the  sacrifice  of  generation  for  gen- 
eration, of  the  species  for  the  type,  of 
the  fraction  for  the  whole. 

One  hoar's  hope  of  the  beHeTer's 
Paradise  b  worth  it  all. 

It  is  a  wdl-mannered  comfort  that 
you  offer  us,  like  the  smile  of  a  woman 
in  evening  dress  on  a  man  who  has  an 
appointment  with  the  surgeon.  We  rec- 
ognize your  courtesy,  but  we  choose  the 
warm  dasp  of  a  living  human  hand. 

Your  cold  voices  have  a  hollow  echo. 
They  somud  a&r  off,  to  as,  and  thm. 
Th^  clamor  faints  about  our  impcrioos 
human  need.  Who  would  exchange 
even  the  delusion  of  eternal  life  for  the 
apotheosis  of  death  ? 

If  to  expectance  we  add  assurance, 


how  can  we  pause  for  your  bleak  inter- 
ruption ? 

liope  is  not  proof,  but  it  is  argument. 
Conviction  is  not  demonstration,  bot  it 
is  enlightenment.  He  had  learned," 
it  »  said  of  Goethe,  «<that  &ith  goes 
farther  than  knowledge." 

How  naturally  the  compass  swings  on 
its  pivot  to  the  pole  !  How  joyously 
the  Iieart  which  lias  cultivated  the  spir- 
itual faculty  of  faith  turns,  from  the  ob- 
stades  thntst  between  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  man,  to  the  region  where 
these  two  elemental  facts  of  the  nni- 
verse  become  one  mighty  current ! 

Astronomy  tells  us  of  systems  lighted 
by  colored  suns,  —  green,  sapphire,  and 
ruby.  From  the  lurid  airs  of  such  a 
crimson  world  we  seem  to  ourselves  to 
retorn  to  the  peace  and  the  power  of 
absolute  and  homelike  light 

•*  The  love  of  God,"  said  KcdesiastH 
cus,  in  a  profound  moment,  "  passeth  all 
things  for  illumination."     We  recall, 
with  a  stir  at  the  heart  whirli  trai)stV»rras 
the  severe  pliilosopliieal  language,  what 
a  great  thiuker  has  told  us  of  "  the  ab- 
surdity  of  the  passions  and  the  little 
ness  of  an  that  is  not  God."  We  can 
understand  Spinosa,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  was  "  intoxicated  with  Giod." 
The  whole  being  bounds  like  the  crip- 
ple at  the  Gate  Beautiful,  whom  the 
apostle    healed.    Our   eternal  liberly 
draws  its  value  from  the  prospect  of  ao- 
quaintance  with  him  who  is  bdund  our 
mutilated  life.   Here  ia  the  secret  of 
the  high  reticence  of  knowledge,  never 
to  be  conquered,  always  to  be  sought. 
Here  is  the  essence  of  all  the  solemn 
ideals  of  love,  never  overtaken,  never 
j)ossessed,  forever  to  be  wou.    Here  b 
the  source  of  the  white  waters  of  pari- 
ty, an  eternal  thirst  for  whidi  denuuids, 
deserves,  and  shall  receive  an  elemal 
supply. 

If  everlasting  hope  be  the  jmnaihillily 

and  the  promise  to  the  race,  rtn^hnng 
that  the  maker  of  an  ephemeral  system 
chooses  to  insert  in  it  cannot  phiioaopb- 
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ically  be  made  a  ground  of  complaint. 

There  can  no  evil  befall  a  good  man 
either  in  life  or  death,"  said  Socrates, 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  "  If  I 
believed  as  you  do,  "  cried  a  doubter, 
looking  tti  me  with  the  meomfortod 
eyet  of  ber  duty  "wortiiiy  would  duuit 

She  was  right,  if  only  as  a  matter 
of  pure  algebra.    "  Omit  eternity  in 

your  estimate  of  area,"  urged  a  math- 
t  matician,  "  and  your  conclusion  is 
wron<;."  No  equation  can  be  constructed 
out  of  this  and  the  eternal  life.  Limit- 
ed pain  cannot  be  set  against  illimitable 
hafiliiiieM,  nor  timnsient  stain  against 
permanent  parity.  If  hetTon  follows 
eerth,  man  is  dnmb  before  God. 

How  gentle  thooght  grows  in  the  cli- 
mate of  hope !  Seen  in  the  atmosphere  of 
trust,  the  countenance  of  life  is  olianL^ed. 
R<*-read  in  the  light  of  love,  the  story 
of  the  world  flashes  into  an  illuminated 
text. 

The  imagination  leanis  to  stir  leti- 
oently  about  the  details  of  the  dreariest 
fate.  The  sjmpathy  yearns  more  and 
mote  peaoefiUly  towards  the  woe  which 
ii  cannot  forget  or  relieve.  The  heart 
sonenders  to  mystery,  and  cultivates 
content.  "NVe  wrest  the  habit  of  cheer 
from  the  teeth  of  denial.  We  educate 
the  impulse  of  happiness,  and  fling  chal- 
lenges to  grief.  WedweU  upon  the  lit- 
tle joys  of  life.  We  eovnt  the  fbigotten 
ease.  We  se^  the  «  Ud  tieastire.'*  We 
remember  the  temperaments  that  grief 
passes  by  npon  the  other  side»  the  lives 
which  acute  temptation  shuns,  memo- 
ries that  naturally  do  not  absorb  the  un- 
pleattant,  hearts  that  are  easily  light. 
We  recall  the  grave  delights  of  a  con- 
sciously forming  character,  the  strength 
•ad  floenen  of  the  military  quality  tliat 
eonflici  only  coltivates,  the  stern  beauty 
of  endnraaeei  the  high  glow  of  self- 
iSflriieey  the  peace  and  power  of  prayer, 
the  grandeur  of  hardly  acquired  holi- 
new.  We  find  ourselves  unable  to 
think  of  these  things  apart  from  their 
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embryonic  character.  We  remember 
that  they  develop  deathless  forces.  We 
remember  that  they  go  to  constitute  un- 
dying spirits.  Pain  viewed  in  the  lofti- 
ness of  its  purpose  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  worst  thing  in  tlieworid.  Idealised 
by  heaven,  earth  stands  transflgnred. 
Life  becomes  a  pririlege^  glorious  in 
proportion  as  it  is  a  test  of  trust<apadty 
and  enduring-power.  That  mysteriotis 
quality  which  in  its  physical  form  phy- 
sicians call  vitality,  and  for  which  they 
cherish  an  almost  religious  respect,  has 
a  spiritual  counterpart,  which  we  learn 
to  recognize  as  the  proudest  possession 
that  a  man  can  own.  All  that  he  hath 
though  he  give  for  it,  he  win  not  count 
the  oost.  It  is  like  one  of  those  Chi- 
nese crystals,  rounded  by  attrition  with 
grains  of  sand,  of  which  we  are  told 
that  it  takes  the  life-time  of  one  work- 
man to  make  a  perfect  specimen. 

An  eye  witness  of  a  peculiarly  heart- 
rending shipwreck  once  stood  depicting 
to  a  circle  of  friends,  with  ritriolie  vir- 
idness,  the  struggles  of  men  who  dung, 
in  an  Icy  sea,  on  a  midwinter  day,  flve 
hours  and  a  half  to  a  glazed  rock,  at 
which  the  surf  was  tearing  like  the 
teeth  of  hate.  A  listener,  lifting  the 
half  melancholy,  half-scornful  look  of 
one  who  has  weighed  life  and  found  it 
wanting,  interrupted,  "Fools  to  cliug! 
Fools  to  cling ! "  "No!"  Hashed  an- 
other, turning  upon  him  with  a  move- 
ment which  I  know  not  how  to  describe 
as  other  than  radiant ;  it  was  like  the 
sweep  of  light  on  darkness.  ''No; 
while  there  was  hope  of  life,  PHII.080- 
PHK.ns  to  cling!  '* 

Fools,  then,  or  philosophers, —  wo  are 
content  to  leave  the  choice  of  teruis  to 
the  great  heart  and  sound  sense  of  hu- 
nmnity,  —  we  cling  to  the  sane,  strong, 
rsosoMoMf  hope  of  everlasthig  life. 

The  wave  will  have  its  roar.  The 
breaker  will  overwhelm  the  sinking  face. 
The  hands  may  slip,  Ueed,  freese ;  hid 
they  ^tn'll  cling. 

It  is  human  to  cUng ;  it  is  divine  to 
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cling;  it  is  instinct;  it  i»  reason;  it  is 
the  Miiul  brute  motion  of  nature;  it  u 
the  last  line  liui-^li  of  knowKnlge. 

If  there  tii  a  ruck,  though  all  but  sunk 
beneath  the  •iir£» »  drowning  hand  will 
flodlt.  Beiontheargomentof lifethe 
sf^gaticni  of  death  swecfiton  and  Methee 
awaj,  like  a  thwarted  wave. 

Upon  this  rock,  at  the  t  bb  of  the  tide, 
in  the  ciihn  of  the  day,  wo  leave  the  ex- 
igencifs  of  fate.  To  it  we  bring  the 
worst  oi  drt:U4l,  tbe  druaricbt  of  doubt, 
the  dimax  of  puin,  the  ievw  of  tfn.  To 
it  we  take  the  promiee  of  oor  impep- 
iect  joySf  the  blight  of  our  unripe  con- 
tent,  the  recoil  of  our  rebuflc-il  itspirationi 
the  disturbance  of  uur  broken  repose. 
From  it  we  regard  the  unknown  Au- 
thor of  mystery  with  the  high  beat  of 
trustful  hearts.  Earth  is  a  student  in 
what  the  great  Frenohwomaa  called 
«the  Msienoeof  God."  Lifeislikethe 
Tamil  grammar,  which  reached  the  ideal 
of  tcholarship  in  ita  loleoui  prefMe: 


"  To  God,  the  eternal,  almighty  JehoTah 
and  author  of  •peeohf  be  gloty  forever 

and  ever." 

It  id  hardly  p08t»ible  to  dose  a  paper 
like  this  without  remiuding  oursel?M 
oaoe  again,  quite  dearly,  that  with  tbe 
remarkable  oonfonnatioiit  of  die  Ghiii* 
tian  Scriptures  towards  our  subject,  it 
has  not  been  our  purpose  to  deal.  But 
it  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  that  to  l)e- 
lievers  in  revealed  truth  it  Ls  ditUcult  to 
perfect  the  separation  of  thought  which 
we  have  eeleeted. 

There  ii  a  powerfol  piotaeft  d  ibe 
heart,  whioh  in  asking,  Does  mj 
friend  love  mc  ?  "  insensibly  slides  iltio 
"What  will  ho  do  for  me?"  or  even 
into  "  Wliat  has  ho  done  for  me  ? " 
Man,  iu  his  extremity,  exerts  his  solemn 
right  to  carry  this  appeal  of  liis  nature 
xeverently  up.  What  will  God  do  lor 
him?  JBveilasUng  life  leans  down  to 
answer.  What  has  God  done  for  bim? 
A  Carpenter  from  Xazureth  can  reply. 
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How  dear  the  sky  has  been  above  this  place  I 
Small  treasures  of  this  sky  that  we  see  here 
Seen  weak  through  prison-bars  from  year  to  jcari 

Eyed  with  a  painful  prayer  upon  God's  grace 

To  save,  and  teats  tlat  stayed  along  the  face 
Lifted  at  sonset.   Yea,  how  paisiag  dear. 
Those  n\f^iiiM  when  throogh  the  bars  a  wind  1^  dear 

The  heaven,  and  moonlight  soothed  the  lim^  space ! 

So  was  it,  till  one  night  the  secret  kept 
Safe  in  low  vault  and  sttahhy  corridor 

Was  blown  abroatl  ou  gospel-tongues  of  flame* 
0  ways  of  God,  mysterious  everaore  I 
How  many  on  iUs  spot  have  cursed  and  wepi 

That  all  might  sland  here  now  and  own  thy  Nameu 

IMm$»  MHd  Rmmm 
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DEAN  STANLEY. 


Whkh  Dean  Stanley,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  was  drawing  near  his  death,  he 
ask»«l  that  his  brotljer-in-law  and  life- 
h>ii<i  friend.  Dr.  Vaughan,  might  preach 
his*  funeral  sermon  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, "  because,"  said  he,  "  he  has  known 
«e  longest.*'  He  chose  the  friend  who 
bad  known  biai  all  hk  life  to  gpeak  of 
kirn.  Tliere  wm  notUng  in  all  tbct 
life  which  he  would  have  concealed; 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  only  as  that 
life  was  treated  as  a  whole,  ami  its  ron- 
tiniial  charactcri'^tics  surveyed  in  their 
development  from  boyhood  to  the  mdt- 
lure  age  in  wiiieh  he  then  lay  dying, 
that  he  oould  be  fitly  understood. 

Thia  -which  It  true  of  nil  men  wai 
apecially  true  of  Dean  Stanley.  When 
lie  oame  to  Anexka,  in  1878,  he  was 
wfa(4ty  taken  by  surpriie  by  the  weU 
come  with  which  be  waayeeeived.  His 
friends  themselves  were  unprepared  for 
any  such  euiljusiastic  interes^t  in  one  who 
was  known  onlv  as  a  writer  of  books 
and  as  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  foreign  estab- 
iiahtDe&t.  Men  and  women  of  all  classes 
aeemod  to  greet  him  as  If  he  were  their 
friend.  It  most  have  meant  that  in  Us 
koeka  there  waa  that  power,  whicli  not 
vmny  books  possess,  of  maldng  those 
who  read  them  know  their  author  as  a 
niHU.  — of  making  his  personal  life  and 
character  real  and  vivid  to  them.  There- 
fore, thev  thronfro<l  the  churches  where 
he  preached,  and  even  the  streets  in 
wbioli  he  walked,  not  merely  to  hear  his 
words,  hot  to  see  him. 

And  there  oan  he  no  doatht « to  what 
was  the  personal  impresrion  whioh  men 
had  of  him.  Ten  yean  l^o  a  wise 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
said,  "  If  we  were  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  Dean  Stanb'v's  characteristics, 
we  should  name  first,  and  chief  of  all, 
kas  intense  lore  for  Uie  light."  That 
sserd  desorihea  the  passim  «l  Us  HCa 


Thelnsatiable  curiosity,  the  eagerness  to 
acquire  and  to  impart  intelligent  concep- 
tions, accompanied  by  an  absolute  moral 
clearness,  a  wonderful  single-minded- 
ness,  and  a  sympathy  and  fairness  which 
never  failed,  —  these,  which  are  the 
elements  in  which  light  lives  and  grows, 
were  what  we  all  delighted  to  discover 
in  bim  while  he  lived,  and  what  we  de- 
light to  remember  now  diat  he  is  gone. 
His  living  and  learning  and  working 
was  like  the  shining  of  a  star.  "  It  is  no 
task  for  stars  to  shine,"  and  so  with  him 
all  tliat  he  did  seemed  easy,  as  if  it  were 
but  the  natural  and  spontaneous  utter- 
ance of  what  he  was,  the  effortless  re- 
dtanee  of  a  nature  which  was  made  to 
gather  and  to  ntter  light.  Intelfigenee 
shone  in  the  refined  alertnen  of  his 
face,  —  which,  by  the  way,  has  never 
found  such  good  representation  as  in 
some  of  the  photograplis  that  were  t4»kcn 
in  America.  I  lis  style  had  a  crystal 
clearness,  which  showed  his  thought  dis- 
tinctly. Ilis  very  walk  was  quick  and 
eager,  as  if  he  most  find  what  he  sought. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  men  have  ii^ 
stantly  applied  to  hun  Matthew  Aniold*s 
famous  phrase,  sweetness  and  light." 
And  the  Spectator  could  n^e  of  him  an 
expression  which  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  were  used  of  almost  any  other  pub- 
lic man,  and  declare  that  his  death 
"  leaves  the  public  with  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing lost  something  rare  and  sweet" 

In  doe  time  there  must  oome  a  Life  of 
Stanley,  wUoh,  If  It  be  worthily  written, 
wiUbe  one  of  the  richest  reooids  of  the 
tot  life  of  oar  oentnry,  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  pictures  of  a  human  life 
in  any  time.  His  large  associations  and 
continual  activity  and  ceaseless  corre- 
spondence must  have  left  most  precious 
materials  for  such  a  book.  If  thei;e 
were  only  another  Stanley  left  to  write 
It!  LetaskereieeaDitssimpleitmitiiBe. 
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DifMi  Stanley. 


He  was  born,  as  he  nsed  to  love  to  re- 
call, in  1815,  the  year  of  Wuti  iloo,  and 
received  his  name  of  Arthur  from  the 
great  duke  of  whoM  renown  all  Eng- 
Und  then  was  foil.  His  latlier  was  tlw 
brava  and  olear«gbted  Bishop  ol  Noi«> 
wich,  wlio  stood  with  Whately  in  the 
House  of  Lords  when  one  of  the  first  pe- 
titions was  ])re.sented  on  tlie  suhj»'(  t  of 
subscriptioii,  who  was  the  friciul  of  Ar- 
nold and  asked  him  to  preach  his  conse- 
eumtion  sennon»  and  whose  life  his  son 
has  written  with  a  son's  affection  and 
the  admiration  of  a  khidred  sonL  To 
his  mother  Arthur  Stanley  dedicated  his 
.T« •^^  ish  Church,  in  n  oolleclion  of  "  her 
tiriii  faith,  calm  wisdom,  and  tender  sym- 
pathy ;  "  and  of  her  too  he  has  written 
delightfully  in  the  same  volume  that 
portrays  his  lather's  life.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  m  1889,  he  went  to 
Bugby,  and  was  one  of  the  first  pupils 
of  his  father's  friend.  His  Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
biography  of  our  time,  is  the  truest  rec- 
ord of  what  Uugby  was  to  him.  There 
is  one  passage  in  it  which,  as  we  read  it, 
still  lets  US  see  the  hoy  ritting  beneath 
that  pnlpit  in  the  Bngby  chapel,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  teacher,  and  gather- 
ing into  his  open  heart  "  an  image  of 
high  principle  and  feeling,"  which  found 
in  him  a  true  mirror  and  was  never 
blotted  out.  In  1»34,  when  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old,  Stanley  went  to  Oxford, 
and  there  spent  four  years  in  the  midst 
of  the  intense  religioos  excitement  d 
those  days.  He  went  forth  fr<Mn  his 
student  life  laden  with  the  honors  and 
prizes  of  the  university.  Then  he  V)e- 
came  a  Fellow  and  tutor.  Later  he  was 
made  the  secretary  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Commission.  In  1845  he  was 
ehosen  to  he  select  preacher  to  the  uni- 
Territy.  Five  years  later  he  became  a 
canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  in 
1852  he  made  the  journey  to  the  East, 
the  record  of  which  is  in  the  glowing 
pages  of  his  Sinai  and  Palestine.  In 
18^3  he  was  appointed  Hegius  professor 


of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford,  and 
to  his  labors  in  that  chair  we  owe  the 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  and  the 
Lectores  on  the  Eastern  Church,  whidi 
have  opened  the  doors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  early  church  to  heats  of 
readers.  In  1802  he  went  to  PalesUns 
again  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Sermons  in  the  East  recount  the  les- 
sons of  that  journey.  In  1863  he  was 
made  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  began 
to  wear  that  title  bj  which  he  will  sl- 
wajs  be  best  known,  —  the  title  whidi 
he  loved  above  all  others. 

It  was  a  bright  and  happy  life.  And 
it  was  constantly  productive.  Besides 
the  books  alrca<ly  named,  there  were 
publiahtMl  in  1847  the  Sermons  and  Es- 
says on  tlie  Apostolic  Age ;  iu  1855,  the 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Os- 
rintMans;  in  the  same  year  the  Histor- 
ical Memorials  of  Canterbury ;  in  1867 
the  Historical  Memorials  of  Westmin- 
ster Abl>ey ;  in  1870,  the  Essays  on 
Churrh  and  State,  which  has  been  well 
described  as  "  the  epic  of  the  Tliirty 
Years'  War  in  the  Church  of  England  ;** 
and,  in  1877,  Lectures  on  the  Chnreh  of 
Scotland,  wUcb,  as  Bishop  Ewing  wrole^ 
"  show  a  marvelous  acquaintance  with 
Scotch  facts  and  their  bearings."  And 
last  of  all  there  was  his  most  intiTesting 
volume  on  Christian  Institutions,  which 
was  hardly  issued  when  he  died.  These 
marked  the  great  current  of  his  lifo  and 
study.  And  aroond  them,  no  less  char* 
aetsristlc  and  full  of  his  character  and 
qdrit,  like  spray  flung  up  by  the  impet- 
uous and  eager  stream,  there  gathered  a 
cloud  of  lectures,  sermons,  review ^.  and 
articles  of  every  kind,  bearing  j>er])etiial 
witness  to  the  activity  of  his  mind,  ihe 
wide  range  of  his  learning,  and  the  quiokf 
ness  of  Us  sympathy  with  life. 

And  now,  what  were  his  chanicterta- 
Ucs  as  they  were  indicated  in  this  life 
and  work  ?  First  of  all,  as  we  hav« 
said,  there  was  the  love  of  light  No 
man  ever  love<i  more  to  look  facts  in  the 
face,  and  to  know  the  exact  and  certaixi 
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trath.  «  Let  vi  be  firmly  pertoaded," 

be  wrote,  that  error  is  most  easily  erad- 
icate<l  by  establishing  truth,  and  dark- 
ness most  permanently  displaced  by  dif- 
fusing light"  There  is  no  clearer  illus- 
tration of  this  love  of  light  than  in  his 
eager  and  impassioned  insistence  that 
tbe  lerinon  of  the  trandatioii  of  the 
BiUe  ihoald  hare  the  help  of  all  the 
belt  scholanhip  of  England,  in  whatever 
ereed  or  charch  it  might  be  found.  His 
speech  in  Convocation,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reject  the  help  of  a  Unitarian 
which  had  already  been  invited,  is  a 
fine  utterance  at  once  of  intelligent  judg- 
meut  and  of  chivalrous  courtesy  and 
justice.  And  it  is  inteiesttog  to  see  al- 
ways who  are  the  men  whom  he  loves 
mostr  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
the  most  spontaneous  affection.  Always 
they  are  the  men  of  light.  It  is  "  llio 
clear-headed  and  intrepid  Zwingli  **  who, 
he  says,  "  anticipated  the  necessary  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter"  of  the  efh- 
cacy  of  the  eucharistic  rite.  It  is  the 
liberal  theologians  of  the  seyenteenth 
eentnry  to  whom  be  always  tarns  back 
for  the  best  patterns  of  religions  tbooght 
in  England.  We  of  America  may  well 
love  to  rem«nber  how  he  treasured  tlie 
friendship  of  one  of  onr  own  men  of 
light,  whose  loss  wo  are  still  freshly 
mourning.  "  Dear  Dr.  Washburn  !  "  he 
wrote  this  spring,  "  How  well  I  remem- 
ber preaching  in  that  great  Calvary,  and 
my  visit  to  1dm  in  the  latter  days  of  my 
atay  in  Kew  York  1  He  was  of  •  that 
small  transfiguxed  band  whom  the  world 
cannot  tume,'  —  the  band  of  Falkland, 
L<  !_'!ifoii,  Whichcote,  Arnold,  llaurioe. 
Peace  Ihj  with  him  !  " 

Again,  there  is  the  special ness  of  the 
method  of  all  Dean  Stanley's  work,  liio 
way  in  which  he  approached  all  truth 
through  history.  It  has  often  been  said 
d  him  that  he  was  no  metaphysician, 
And  that  he  had  no  turn  for  abstract 
thought.  Nobody  saw  this,  and  nobody 
has  said  it,  more  clearly  than  himself. 
When  he  was  asked  to  write  an  intro- 


duction to  Bnnsen's  God  in  BBstory,  he 
replied,  **  I  hesitated,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  it  relates  so  largely  to 
philosophical  and  abstract  questions,  on 
which  I  do  not  feel  myself  com[»etent 
to  enter."  Truth  has  many  doors,  and 
he  would  enter  it  through  that  to  which 
bis  feet  most  naturally  turned.  This 
recognition  of  the  specialness,  or,  if  we 
please^  ^e  limitation,  of  his  power  had 
much  to  do  with  the  effectiveness,  and 
also  with  the  perennial  freshness,  of  his 
life.  On  the  steamer  at  New  York,  when 
he  was  leaving  America,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  was  not  weary  with  his  most 
laborious  journey.  But  he  answered, 
**  Nol  I  have  dedined  to  see  anything 
in  which  I  was  not  interested.  Kind 
friends  have  asked  me  to  go  to  see  facto- 
ries,  and  many  other  interesting  things 
for  which  I  did  not  care ;  but  I  have  con- 
tined  myself  to  things  which  I  did  care 
for,  and  so  I  am  not  tired."  So  it  was 
all  his  life.  He  worked  as  he  w:is  made 
to  work  and  a.s  he  loved  to  work,  and  so 
the  last  page  that  he  wrote  was  aa  fresh 
and  unwearied  as  the  first.  He  is  every- 
where and  always  the  historian.  If  he 
wants  to  define  a  doctrine,  he  traces  its 
history.  If  he  makes  a  page  glow  like  a 
picture  with  some  description  of  natural 
scenery,  it  is  always  as  the  theatre  of  hu- 
man action,  or  as  a  metaphor  of  human 
life,  that  he  describes  it.  Of  pure  love 
for  nature  for  its  own  sake  he  shows  but 
little.  In  his  volume  of  Addresses  in 
America  there  are  three  beautiful  pic^ 
ures  from  nature,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  each  case  the  picture  drawn 
with  reference  to  human  life.  He  de* 
scribed  Niagara  ;  but  it  was  because  he 
saw  in  its  nii:>t  mid  majesty  an  image  of 
the  future  of  American  <lestiny.  He 
told  of  a  maple  and  au  oak  which  he 
saw  growing  together  from  the  same 
stem  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake 
Geoige ;  but  it  was  because  there  seemed 
to  him  to  be  in  them  a  likeness  of  the  un- 
broken union  of  the  brilliant,  fiery  maple 
of  America  and  the  gnarled  and  twisted 
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oak  of  England.  He  pictured  tlu  effeoto 
of  sunriae  on  the  Alps ;  but  it  wae  tlie 
rise  of  troe  uid  rational  religion  among 

men  that  he  wantcnl  his  hearers  to  sea 
in  his  ni:ij»'stic  wonU.  Evory  where  his 
eye  is  upon  nian.  lie  is  always  the  his- 
torian, because  in  the  simplest  and  most 
literal  sense  he  is  always  the  philaiithro- 
pist»  the  lover  of  man. 

•And  it  is  not  only  men,  bat  man,  thai 
he  loves ;  nay,  it  is  mainly  man.  He 
loves  men  for  the  sake  of  man,  for  their 
contrihution  to  and  their  share  in  hu- 
mauitv.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  rouM 
care  most  earnestly  for  men  in  wliuse 
special  arts  and  occupations  he  person- 
dly  had  no  share  or  interest.  To  him 
they  were  all  pari  of  the  great  human 
dnuna,  full  of  divine  meanings*  He  oonld 
preach  in  the  Abbey  of  the  greatness  of 
a  great  naturalist,  altliough  he  was  no 
student  of  natural  science  ;  or  of  a  great 
musiciau,  though  he  hud  no  taste  for 
music ;  or  M  a  great  novelist,  although 
he  could  not  read  his  novels.  Sometimes 
his  eulogies  have  seemed  to  some  men 
to  be  iiili  rriminately  lavished,  but  we 
must  have  the  sight,  which  he  never  lost, 
of  tlie  endless  human  procession,  ever 
nii)\  ing  on  ;  e,ach  faithful  human  being, 
lumuud  or  insignificant,  bearing  his  gift, 
great  or  small,  intelligible  or  unintelli- 
l^ble  to  his  brethren,  yet  all  accepted, 
and  liud  up  in  the  vast  temple  of  the 
divine  purpose,  to  which  they  move,  in 
which  they  slowly  disappear.  We  must 
have  this  sight,  before  we  can  understand 
or  judge  his  judgments  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

One  rejoioes  to  think  how  full  of  poo- 
try  the  world  must  have  been  to  him. 
A  walk  in  London  or  Jerusalem  must 

have  been  crowded  with  memory,  and 
fear,  aiid  hoj>e.  and  love.  The  unex- 
pressed, half-conscioiK  joy  of  life  to  one 
who  carries  such  a  mind  and  eye  must 
he  something  of  which  the  nuiltitode  of 
nt  know  notUng. 

And  while  we  grant'its  apedalnassy 
while  we  see  the  need  of  other  methods 


for  the  entire  nasteiy  of  tmth,  let  us 
acknowledge  the  greatness  and  beauty 
of  the  historie  method,  of  which  Dean 

Stanley  gave  such  a  noteworthy  emu* 
plo.  In  the  turmoil  of  n  priori  reason- 
ing, in  the  liuriy-burly  of  men's  specu- 
lations about  what  ought  to  be,  let  us 
welcome  the  enthusiastic  student  of  what 
is  and  of  what  has  been.  The  gospel  in 
the  ages  must  always  be  part  of  the  aame 
rcvelati#n  with  the  gospel  in  the  BiUe 
and  the  gospel  in  the  heart.  We  can- 
not afTotd  to  lose  the  softening  and  rich- 
ening  of  opinions  by  the  historic  sense. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  and  the 
systematic  theologian  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  "  The  woid  of  the  Lord  which 
was  given  in  the  CouncU  of  Nicsea,**  says 
Athanasius,  "abideth  forever,"  bnt  the 
personal  History  of  the  Cc»uncil,  which 
Dean  Staidey  has  so  wonderfully  told, 
is  part  of  the  word  of  God  which  comes 
from  tliat  memorable  assemblage  to  all 
the  generations. 

^e  catholicity  and  charity  for  whidi 
Dean  Stanley's  name  has  beoome  almost 
a  synonym  is  worthy  of  being  careiully 
studied,  in  order  that  its  full  greatness 
may  be  known.    Some  men's  toleration 
of  those  who  differ  from  thfux  is  mere 
good-nature  and  indifference.  Other 
men*s  toleradon  is  the  mere  applicatioii 
of  a  theory,  and  is  quite  oonsistent  with 
strong  personal  dislikes.   In  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  the  catholicity  which  so 
impressed  the  world  and  drew  the  hearts 
of  all  good  men  to  liim  w,as  the  issue 
of  a  lofty  conception  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  combined  with  that  instinctive 
love  for  man  of  winch  we  have  been 
speaking ;  and  heart  and  mind  were  per- 
fectly united  in  it.    Therefore  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  life  were  in  om- 
jdetest  harmony.    It  is  well  known  with 
what  a  generous  hospitality  the  doors  of 
the  deanery  stood  wide  o|)en.  Older 
men  teU  how,  m  older  days,  the  Stanley 
rooms  at  Oxford  were  eageriy  thronged 
with  all  who  had  any  dedre  to  seek  the 
light  which  filled  them;  bat  what  w 
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know  beit,  mi  what  trill  alwajs  be  re- 

menil)ercd  by  multitudes  as  they  pftss 

is  eight  of  the  little  dark  door,  hidden 

away  where  yet  so  many  pilgrims  found 

it,  under  the  cloister  arch  as  yon  pass 

through  to  the  Jerusalem  Chambor,  is 

the  open  welcome  which  at  the  deanery 

in  Stanley's  time  was  always  waiting 

fer  wlMMter  brouglit  anything  of  love 

for  truth  or  intereet  in  noble  things. 

I  loT«  §n  who  lof  tnth,  if  poor  or  ricb, 

la  whil  Ihcgr  hAT«  won  of  truth  poHeMivolj!  *' 

That  was  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
evidently  before  such  a  spirit  no  enmity 
could  fitand.  Dean  Stanley  was  a  strarifjo 
iostaneo  of  a  man  who  was  dreaded  and 
di^^liked  in  hundreds  of  rectories  and 
homes  in  England,  for  the  ideas  which 
he  hdd,  or  wae  eappond  to  hold,  bnt 
who  had  not  a  personal  enemy  in  all  the 
world.  When  he  was  made  Dean  of 
Westminster  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
who  was  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Abbey, 
publicly  proteste<l  against  the  appoint- 
ment. When  he  died,  the  same  Christo- 
pher Wordsworth,  now  liishop  of  Lin- 
coln, bating  nothing  of  his  disapproval 
of  the  Dean's  opinions,  bore  most  affeo- 
tioBate  testimony  m  GouTocation  to  the 
riohoesa  snd  nobleness  of  Stanley's  cfaai^ 


All  this  means  something.  It  means 
that  Stanley  had  the  power  of  going 
himwlf,  and  of  compellinii  the  men  who 
dealt  witli  him  to  i;o,  down  to  those  dee{)- 
cr  regions  of  life  and  thought  wliere 
men  of  different  opinions  may  find  them- 
solTea  in  a  tme  sympathy.  Therefore 
hia  eathoHdty  was  reaL  Men  did  not 
meet  at  the  deanery  in  an  armed  tmoe, 
but  ia  a  deeper  brotherhood.  When 
Stanley  went  and  lectured  to  the  Scotch 
Prf*sbytorians,  or  to  the  American  Meth- 
CNiists  or  Baptists,  it  was  a  real  thing, 
lie  carricfl  to  all  of  them  the  truth  on 
which  their  truths  rested.  lie  taught 
the  Scotch  oat  of  Chalmers,  and  the 
Mothedifts  oat  of  Wesley,  and  the  Oob- 
grcgatioiialiBts  oot  of  Dr.  Bobinson. 
Aa  certain  also  of  yoor  own  poeti 


have  said***  he  seemed  to  be  always  re- 
peating, as  if  hi  die  highest  and  truest 
and  most  poetic  utterance  of  each  nwn's 

faith  he  rejoiced  to  find  the  essence  of 
the  common  faith  of  all.  In  one  of  the 
last  articles  which  he  wrote  there  is  an 
estimate  of  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble 
which,  without  in  the  least  losing  the 
dear  discrimination  of  their  opbions,  is 
wonderfoUy  foil  of  appreciative  honor 
for  the  men ;  and  hardly  any  page  in 
aD  his  writings  glows  with  more  gener^ 
oos  enthusiasm  than  that,  in  the  same 
article,  in  wliich  he  records  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Liheral  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  against  the  attem])t  to  put 
down  the  Tractarians  in  1h14.  The 
volume  of  Essays  on  Church  and  State 
is  a  book  whidi  every  religious  student 
ooght  to  read,  for  it  contains  his  three- 
fold idea  lor  liberty,  ^liberty  for  the 
Evangelical,  the  Rationalist,  and  the 
Ritualist ;  a  liberty  for  which  he  pleads 
in  the  name  of  that  larcre  conception  of 
the  church  of  Christ  which  would  be 
mangled  if  any  one  of  these  representa- 
tives of  the  three  great  perpetual  types 
of  religious  life  were  persecuted  or  ex- 
pelled. 

It  is  evident  that  a  catholidty  as  pod- 
ttve  as  this  could  not  rest  in  mere  sen- 
timent. There  was  always  aa  entha- 
siastic  chivalry  waiting,  sleeping  on  its 

anns,  ntid  ready  to  spring  up  at  the 
slightest  cry  of  oppression  or  unfairness, 
and  utter  itself  in  word  and  deed.  How 
we  shall  miss  his  voice  !  Whenever 
meanness  or  bigotry  lifted  its  head  we 
knew  that  we  should  hear  from  Stanley. 
When  the  atmosphere  grew  heavy  we 
looked  for  the  lightning  of  his  speech. 
In  1866,  Convocation  undertook  to  de- 
nounce Bishop  Colenso  fm-  his  theolog- 
ical writings,  .ind  to  cuiitirin  his  deposi- 
tion. As  one  reu<i>  the  sjx'ech  of  Stan- 
ley, one  can  see  him  on  his  feet  in  the 
midst  of  the  bishop's  enemies.  The  smiUl 
figure,  great  with  indignation,  seems 
to  dilate  before  ns.  He  takes  posses- 
tarn  of  oar  sympathies,  as  his  words 
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took  possession  then  of  the  real  heart 
of  England.  He  says  in  the  plainest 
language  how  ahsolut^'ly  his  niellKxl  of 
studying  the  Bible  differs  from  Coleuso's. 
He  emphasiiet  hit  plea  by  a  diaebimer 
of  penoDftl  tuoctodoii*  But  he  |deacls 
for  freo  ipeech  and  for  light  The 
BMlop  of  Natal  gives  m  more  thaa  he 
can  ever  take  from  us  by  the  testimony 
which  is  thus  rondt  red  to  all  the  world 
that  the  jM)wer  of  thought  at»d  speech  is 
still  left  to  us,  even  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  our  hierardiy.  Thii  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred mistakes  that  he  may  haye  made 
about  the  aatbor  of  the  Pentateuclu'' 
He  tells  Convoca&«  that  among  living 
prelates  and  <  I<'r'_rymrn  of  the  Church  of 
England  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  hold  the  same  priuciples  as 
BLihop  Colenso,  against  whom  yoa 
have  not  proposed  and  dare  not  {>ru]>ose 
to  institute  proceedings."  Among  these 
he  describes  himself.  Then  he  eriet 
out,  "  At  least,  deal  out  the  same  meas- 
ure to  me  that  you  deal  to  him ;  at  least 
jnd^e  for  all  a  righteous  judgment. 
Dcixl  out  the  same  measure  to  those  who 
are  well  befriended  and  who  are  present 
as  to  those  who  are  iinbefriended  and  ab> 
.sent" 

It  Would  he  liurd  U)  find  a  truer  chiv- 
alry than  that.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  nobler  use  could  po'^sihly  l>e  made 
of  jirivilege  and  jiuwer  and  pros|)erity 
than  tltus  to  hold  them  like  a  shield 
over  the  oppressed  and  helpless.  S(Mne> 
thmg  of  the  same  diivalry  appears  in  his 
continoai  assertion  of  the  worth  of  good- 
ness outside  the  visible  church  and  the 
formal  associations  of  religi«)n.  He,  liv- 
ing deep  in  those  associations,  and  lov- 
ing them  with  all  his  heart,  b  watchful 
and  jealous  lest  any  wrong  should  be 
done  to  that  larger  working  of  the  Sfuxit 
of  God  which  no  organisation  can  ex- 
press. So  he  pleads  for  the  sacredness 
of  seculai'  life.  So  he  even  becomes  the 
champion  of  a  depreciated  age  of  his- 
tory, and  iu  the  article  which  I  have 
already  (quoted  chivalrously  stands  up 


for  the  despised  and  dishonored  eig^ 

eenth  century. 

There  is  a  chivalry  in  prayer.  Th»*re 
is  a  kind  of  prayer  iu  which  the  man 
who  prays  seeos  to  value  the  privilege 
of  his  tpiritaallifo  Bosdy  beeaoseof  the 
hope  which  it  gives  him  for  the  darkest 
and  most  hopeless  of  God's  diildren. 
Such  a  prayer  as  this  is  one  which  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  wrote  very  lately 
for  one  of  the  days  of  the  church  year 
for  which  the  Liturgy  provides  no  col- 
lect:— 

'^O  Eternal  Spirit  through  whom  hi 
every  nation  he  that  foareth  God  and 

worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  bufoee 
Him,  enlighten  our  hearts,  that  we  may 
know  and  perceive  in  all  nations  and 
kindreds  of  people  whatsoever  there  is 
in  any  of  them  of  true  and  honest,  just 
and  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  rei)ort, 
through  the  Word  which  lighteth  eveiy 
man,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

It  is  certain  that  the  religious  life  and 
teaching  of  Dean  Stanley  have  given  ina- 
mense  support  to  Christian  faith  in  Eng- 
land. In  Convocation,  just  after  he  died, 
the  ArchlHshop  of  Canterbury  spoke  of 
him  thus:  There  are,  in  agreateon- 
monity  like  ours,  a  vast  number  of  per> 
sons  who  are  not  members  of  our  Owb  or 
of  any  other  church,  and  there  are  per- 
sons whose  temptations  are  altogether  in 
the  direction  of  skepticism  ;  and  my  own 
impression  is  liiut  the  works  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster  have  eonftrmed  m 
the  Christian  iuth  a  vaet  number  ol 
ench  persoDs.**  That  w  a  noble  record 
in  such  days  as  these.  To  discrimisate 
the  essence  of  Christianity  from  its  ac- 
cidents ;  to  show  the  world  that  many 
of  the  attacks  on  Christian  faith  are 
aimed  at  what  men  may  well  be  in  doubt 
about,  and  yet  be  Christians;  toleedtfce 
soul  behind  the  ^qmtee  whose  faattl»> 
gfx>and  is  the  letter,  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  spirit ;  to  bid  the  personal  loyaltj 
to  a  divine  Master  stand  few  th  from  the 
tumult  of  doctrinal  (li-<cus»ion  as  th<d 
one  vital  power  of  the  Christian  life^  — 
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this  is  a  work  for  the  defender  of  the 
faith  which  is  full  of  inspiration,  and 
laakes  multitudes  of  men  his  debtors. 
Stanley's  htst  volume,  his  Christian  lu- 
Btitutions,  docs  this  with  wonderluJ  clear- 
ness and  power.  What  Christian  faith 
•ad  wonhip  really  are  stand  forth  in 
tha*  book  in  moot  odm  and  majettio 
wmplieilj.  As  we  read  it»  it  is  as  ii 
ire  heard  the  quiet  wofd  spoken  whiok 
brrnks  the  spell  of  ecclesiasticism,  and 
the  imprisoned  truth  or  principle  wakes 
and  stands  upon  its  feet  and  looks  us  in 
tlie  eye.  The  (lush  of  life  comes  back 
into  the  hard  face  of  dead  ceremonies, 
and  their  soul  reveals  itself.  Bubbles 
of  fenofaUe  sapeistation  seem  to  bopit 
baloro  oor  0700 ;  and  we  leel  tare  anew, 
witk  fresh  delight  and  ]iO|ie»  that  not 
fantaarifal  oomplexity,  but  the  sunplic- 
ity  of  oatanalness,  is  the  real  temple  in 
which  we  are  to  look  for  truth.  The 
great  Christian  faith  of  the  future  will 
honor  the  ]ife-l()ii<jj  ttarlit-r  of  such  ra- 
tional Chrihtianity  as  that  high  among 
the  servants  and  saviours  of  the  relig- 
ion  of  Christ  in  England  in  these  days 
ot  doabt,  high  among  the  faitlifnl  seals 
mho,  in  the  midst  off  perpleiity  and  ^ 
belief,  refused  to  despair  ol  the  ehniok 
of  Chnrt. 

Nor  was  it  for  mere  concession  that 
the  religion  of  tlie  Dean  was  noteworthy. 
His  whole  work  wsis  constructive.  He 
was  the  most  conservative  of  radicals. 
In  when  he  bade  farewell  to  Ox- 

fold  that  be  might  go  to  Weatmlnster, 
tHeie  were  liis  last  words  to  the  young 
men  of  the  oniTerdtj:  Be  as  frae,  be 
aa  liberal,  be  as  oourageoas»  as  you  will, 
but  be  religious,  bucanue  yon  are  liberal ; 
be  devout,  bf  cause  you  are  free ;  be  pure, 
because  you  are  bold ;  cast  away  tlie 
works  oi  darkness,  because  you  are  the 
children  of  light ;  be  humble  and  con- 
alderate  and  fcM*bearing,  became  yoa  are 
rfcaiyd  witk  iiopes  as  grand  aa  were 
ever  eonmitted  to  ike  rising  generatioii 
ol  any  chorch  or  of  any  country."  Any 
man  who  talks  about  him  as  if  the  ea- 


sence  of  bis  life  and  work  were  destmo- 
tive  has  yet  to  learn  what  destruction 
and  construction  mean,  —  has  yet  to 
master  that  great  truth  which  Stauley 
himself  thus  nobly  states  :  "  We  some- 
times think  that  it  is  the  transitory  alone 
wUok  changes ;  the  eternal  standi  sdlL 
Bather,  the  transitory  stands  still,  {idea, 
and  falls  to  pieces;  the  eternal  oqii> 
tinnea  by  changing  its  form  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  movement  of  advancug 
ages." 

It  woidd  be  hard  to  name  any  man 
in  these  days  who  has  given  clearer 
]jroof  of  a  true  love  for  the  Bible  than 
Dean  Stanley.  On  a  quiet  summer  Sun- 
day evenmg,  as  you  sat  in  the  thronged 
Abbey,  in  tliat  mingling  of  the  daylight 
from  wiikont  and  tko  eharch*s  hunps 
within  which  seemed  to  fill  the  vener- 
able place  with  a  sacred  and  yet  most 
familiar  beauty,  and  saw  by  and  by,  as 
the  service  advanced,  that  small  live 
figure  move,  during  the  music  of  the 
chant,  to  the  old  Iccicni,  and  read  the 
chapter  from  the  Old  Testament;  as 
you  beard  the  eager  voice  lose  all  its 
conscioasneis  of  time  and  plaoe  as  it 
passed  on  into  the  pathos  of  the  story ; 
as,  at  last,  there  rang  throogh  the  great 
arches  the  wail  of  the  great  Hebrew 
monarch,  "O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  Absalom !  ^^'ould  Goil  I  had 
died  lor  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son  ! " —  as  thus,  for  the  instant,  the  Dean 
thrilled  himself  and  filled  the  trembling 
souls  of  those  who  heard  hkn  with  the 
passion  of  the  king,  yon  felt  yoorself  in 
the  presence  of  a  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Book  of  God  which  was  deep  and 
true  jost  in  proportion  as  it  was  free 
from  snper^tition  and  full  of  intclli. 
gence.  '*  And  oh,  to  think,"  says  Canon 
Farrar,  "that  we  shall  never  hear  him 
read  again,  with  such  ringing  exuitutiou, 
the  Song  of  Deborah  1 "  And  when  we 
hear  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol tell  how,  in  the  Revision  Committee, 
the  Dean  would  often  plead  for  the  prea- 
ervatimi  of  an  **innocent  arohaism  "  in 
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hb  love  for  the  £uuliar  words  of  the 
old  New  Testament  which  appeals  to 
the  hearts  of  multitadet  of  £QgUsh 
Christians. 

The  lirst  and  iiulispen^ablo  conditimi 
of  the  Bible's  power  is  that  the  Bible 
•hottid  be  alive.  A  deed  book,  like  e 
dead  man,  slays  no  dragons.  Aad  to 
hoar  many  readers  Dean  Stanley's  woriu 
have  made  the  Bible  live  i  Uow  many 
eyes,  fastene<l  upon  his  pafj^es,  have  seen 
gradually  issuing  throu<ih  the  thin  sub- 
stance of  the  half-mythical  Moses  or 
David,  in  whom  they  once  tried  to  be- 
lieve, a  real  Motes  or  David,  — ai  real 
to  them  as  Moaet  nat  to  MarieB,  or 
David  was  to  Joab,  —  and  have  found, 
perhaps  to  their  sorprise,  that  il  was  in 
those  real  human  lives,  in  men  and 
women  tronble<l,  tormented,  loving,  hat- 
ing, simiiiiir.  repenting,  yet  all  doing 
something  to  make  possible  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  man  which  were  to  oome»  — 
that  it  was  in  sndi  homan  lives  es  these 
that  the  true  revelation  of  God  to  man 
in  the  Old  Testament  was  contained. 
How  many  a  rea^'  r  of  Stanley  has  felt 
the  truth  ol  these  words  ot  the  Dean 
himself :  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
characters  of  David  and  Paul  are  better 
^tpredated,  more  truly  loved,  by  a  man 
like  Ewald,  who  appreciates  them  with 
a  profound  insight  into  th^  language, 
their  thoughts,  their  customs,  their  his- 
tory, than  by  a  scholastic  divine  from 
whom  the  atmosphere  in  wliich  the  king 
aud  the  upo^tie  moved  was  almost  en- 
tiiely  shot  oat  ?  '*  It  woold  be  litUe  if 
the  work  of  Staidey  had  simply  clothed 
the  Bible  for  many  leaders  with  a  fsa> 
ciuating  interest.  It  is  surely  a  debt 
for  which  the  Christian  world  is  grate- 
ful that  he  has  called  forth  for  multi- 
tudes  it-s  sacre<hiess  and  power,  and 
made  it  for  them  the  Book  of  Life. 

Kor  caa  there  be  any  doaht  that,  in 
this  vividness  and  sacrednesswhioh  filled 
the  life  of  the  Bible  and  all  hnniMi  life 
for  him,  there  lay  the  tne  secret  of  that 


prevaiKn^  sQenee  in  bis  writkigs  wilk 

regard  to  the  things  on  which  theologians 
ordinarily  dwell  most,  which  hes  so  fre- 
quently been  observed  and  questioned. 
The  miracle  of  life  to  him  was  every- 
where.   So  truly  was  the  hand  of  God 
apparent  in  the  bnilding  of  the  nations, 
in  the  guiding  of  the  stream  of  Ustoxy, 
and  especially  in  the  edncatioa  of  chaii> 
aoter  and  in  the  moral  pi  ogress  of  the 
world,  that  in  these  great  phenomena  he 
found  the  truest  signs  of  his  religion; 
and  t)ie  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
diviue  power,  while  they  always  wakened 
in  him  an  awe  peculiar  to  their  own  my^ 
terioosaess,  while  they  were  dwelt  vpon 
in  the  silenoe  wkidi  dtea  marks  Ae 
deepest  reverence,  were  never  made  the 
chief  objects  of  his  study,  nor  the  sup- 
jiorts  on  which  his  faith  relied.    *'  Let 
ijs  recognize,"  Ik- said,  '*  that  the  preter- 
natural  is  uot  the  supernatural,  and  that, 
whether  the  preternatural  is  present  or 
absent,  the  tme  siqaeraatorsl  may  and 
will  remain  nnshakeo."   <*  Not  by  oafc> 
ward  acts,  or  institutions,  or  signs  ol 
power,  but  by  being  what  He  was,  has 
the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  retained  its 
hold  on  mankind."    The  life  of  Christ 
was  a  life    sacred  and  divine,  because  it 
was  supremely,  superhumanly,  and  tra&> 
soeadently  good,"    When  he  went  to 
Patmos,  and  wrote  that  aeoooat  of  tka 
island  which  will  always  make  the  vis> 
ion  of  the  Apocalypse  more  vivid  and 
intelligible  to  any  one  who  reads  it,  it 
was  still  the  vision-seer  more  than  the 
vision  ou  which  his  mind  was  dwelling, 
and  he  cloees  bis  aceonnt  by  saying. 
We  nnderstaad  the  Apocalypse  better 
for  having  been  at  FistBios.  BotweesA 
understand  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
St.  John  as  well  in  England  as  in  Pat- 
mos,  or  in  Ephesus,  or  even  in  his  own 
nritive  Palestine."    Surely  u  faith  like 
this,  to  which  all  ground  is  holy  and  all 
days  are  the  days  of  Christ,  and  man 
lifted  to  esorsl  nobleness  and  purity  by 
God  is  the  gieat  mbacley  is  better  tbasi 
a  fiMth  wkioli  caly  looks  alsr  aad 
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finds  the  world  of  men  around  it  and 
the  presfiTit  day  in  which  it  Uvet  barren 
aod  desiitute  of  God. 

It  is  hard  for  m  Americans  to  enter 
full  J  into  ao  anderstaQding  of  that  ideaol 
the  nationa]  ohoicb,  of  religion  as  a  true 
functioii  of  the  Christiui  stale,  whidi 
Stanley  learned  from  his  great  teacher 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  which  pervaded  all  his 
thinking  all  his  life.  But  when  he  comes 
himself  to  state  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  his  idea,  ho  takes  us  into  his  sym- 
pathy at  oiu-e.  ''Tlie  connection  of  the 
church  with  the  state  is,"  ho  says,  "mere- 
ly another  fonn  of  that  great  Christian 
principle,  —  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
Beiormation,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
truly  catholic  and  truly  apostolical, — 
that  Christian  life  and  Christian  theol- 
ogy thrive  the  most  vigorously  not  by 
separation  and  isolation  and  socrocy,  but 
by  intt-rcommuniou  with  tlie  domestic 
and  social  relations  of  man,  —  in  the 
world,  though  not  of  iu"  There  is  no 
low  Erasdanism  in  that  high  interpreta* 
tion.  And  we  always  must  remember 
that  Arnold,  deeply  as  Stanley  honored 
lum,  was  not  the  only  influence  that  had 
shaped  his  thought.  The  profounder 
and  more  spiritual  philosophy  of  Fred- 
erick Maurice  was  freely  felt  and  owned. 
It  Is  really  the  churcii-aud-.^tate  the«»rv 
of  Arnold,  inspired  and  gloritied  by  Mau- 
rice*s  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en, and  the  ongoing  of  Uie  redemptive 
life  of  man  in  Christ,  and  both  of  them 
made  dear  and  familiar  by  his  own  his- 
toric sympathy  and  never  failing  love 
for  man,  that  one  feels  at  the  heart  of 
Stauley's  hope  for  his  country  and  for 
the  world. 

No  one  who  heard  it  will  ever  forget 
the  beuedictiou  which  Dean  Stanley  ut- 
tered at  the  dose  of  the  serrioe  at  which 
he  preached  in  Trinity  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  22d  of  September,  1878.  He 
had  been  bnt  a  few  days  in  America.  It 
was  the  first  Ume  that  he  had  looked  an 
American  congregatioi^  in  the  face.  The 
dmrch  was  crowded  with  men  and  wom- 


en, of  whom  he  only  knew  that  to  him 
they  represented  the  New  World,  lie 
WJis  for  the  moment  the  representative 
of  Eugli^ih  Christianity.  And  as  bespoke 
the  solemn  words,  it  was  not  a  dergy- 
man  dismissing  a  congregation :  it  was  . 
the  OU  Wodd  blessing  the  New;  it  wae 
England  blessing  America.  The  yoioe 
trembled,  while  it  grew  rich  and  deep, 
and  took  every  man's  heart  into  the 
great  conception  of  the  act  that  tilled 
itself.  The  next  morning  he  met  a  gath- 
ering of  clergymen  at  breakfa^it,  and  as 
they  separated,  the  room  for  au  instant 
gi-owing  quiet  and  Mored,  he  said,  ''I 
will  bid  yon  farewell  with  the  benedio» 
tion  which  I  prononnoed  yesterday  in 
Trinity  CKrardi,  and  which  it  is  my  habit 
to  pronounce  on  all  the  more  im[>ortant 
occasions  in  the  Abbey."  And  then 
again  came  the  same  words,  with  the 
same  calui  solemnity.  When  he  stood 
where  now  he  him.^eli  lies  buried,  and  had 
watched  the  dear  remains  of  his  wife  — 
to  lose  whom  from  his  sight  was  agony  to 
hun  •—committed  to  the  ground,  he  lift- 
ed  up  himsdf  at  the  dose  of  the  service, 
and  with  a  clear  voice  uttered  this  sAme 
benediction.  And  once  again,  for  the 
last  time,  when  he  lay  waiting  for  the 
end  in  the  deanery,  Canon  Farrar  tells 
us  how,  after  he  had  reeeived  the  eotn- 
muniou,  the  voice  of  the  dying  Dean  Wiis 
heai-d  feebly  blessing  his  friends,  and 
blessing  the  world  that  he  was  leaving, 
with  the  same  benediction,  which  meant 
so  much  to  him.  Wherever  he  went, 
whatever  he  did,  he  canteda  benedietion 
with  him. 

The  personal  charm  of  Dean  Stardey, 
in  jiublic  and  in  private,  was  something 
which  everybody  felt  who  came  into 
the  slighteat  association  with  hiui.  In- 
deed, it  seems,  as  we  have  intimated,  to 
have  been  fdt  even  by  those  who  never 
saw  him,  and  who  knew  him  only 
through  his  books  and  hj  the  pnblie 
record  of  his  life.  It  was  the  dutfm  ci 
simple  truthfulness,  of  perfect  manliness, 
of  a  true  sympathy  with  aU  forms  of 
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healthy  humun  action,  and  of  a  perpet- 
ual picturesqueness^  which  was  eohanoed 
by  the  interetting  positSons  whldi  he 
held,  but  was  bdepeodent  of  theoi*  and 

had  its  real  being  in  his  personality  it* 
self.  If  he  Iiad  been  the  humblest 
country  parson  iiistcatlof  l>eing  Dean  of 
Wcstniin>ter,  he  would  have  carried 
about  the  same  charm  in  his  smaller 
wolid.  It  waa  atMieieted  irith  hu  phys- 
ical frame^  hb  raiall  ttatnr^  his  keea 
eye^  his  rapid  mevement,  hia  eaqweinfe 
toice.  The  very  absenoe  of  bodily  vigor 
made  the  spiritual  presence  more  dis- 
tiuot.  And  the  perfect  unity  of  the  out- 
er and  the  inner,  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate life,  at  ouce  precluded  any  chance 
of  diiappointment  in  those  wbo^  l»Ting 
been  attracted  by  liis  woric,  came  by 
and  by  to  know  liim  personally,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  to  those  whose  only 
knowledire  of  him  was  from  his  writ- 
ings anil  his  publie  Hcrvices  the  ri^ht  to 
feel  that  they  dkl  really  know  him  as 
he  was. 

Hii  preadiing  waa  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  hia  nature  and  hia  mind. 
It  was  full  of  sympathy  and  of  historical 
imagination.  Apart  from  tlio  beautiful 
simplicity  of  his  style,  and  the  richness 
of  illustrative  allusion,  the  charm  of  his 
sermons  was  very  apt  to  lie  iu  a  certain 
way  which  hv  had  of  treating  tlie  events 
of  the  day  as  parts  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  anil  making  his  hearers  feel  that 
they  and  what  they  were  doing  be- 
llMlged  as  truly  to  the  history  of  their 
race,  and  shai  tnl  as  truly  in  the  care  and 
government  of  (Jud,  as  David  and  his 
wars,  or  Socrates  and  his  teachings. 
As  his  lectures  made  all  times  live  with 
the  fiuniliarity  of  our  own  day,  so  hb 
sermons  made  our  own  day,  with  its 
petty  interests,  grow  sacred  and  Inspired 
by  its  identification  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples  of  all  the  ajxes.  With  the  proces- 
sion of  heroism,  and  faith,  and  bravery, 
and  holiness,  always  marching  before 
his  eyes,  he  summoned  his  congregation 
hi  the  Abbey  or  in  the  Tillage  diuieh'to 
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join  the  host.  And  it  was  his  power  of 
historical  imagination  that  made  them 
for  an  instant  see  the  procession  wfaidi 
he  saw,  and  long  to  join  it  at  hia  sum- 
mons. 

Such  a  life  as  we  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe, a  life  so  full  of  faith  and  hope 
and  charity,  could  not  but  be  a  very  liap- 
py  life.  AH  his  friends  know  —  indeed, 
all  the  world  which  baa  watched  him 
knows— how  Aat  life  has  been  changed 
since  hii  wife  died  in  1876^   Lady  Au- 
gusta Stanley— of  whom  her  husband 
wrote  upon  her  grave  that  she  was  **fbr 
thirty  years  thedevoled  servant  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Queen's  mother  and 
children,  for  twelve  years  the  uuwearied 
friend  ol  the  people  oi  Westminster  and 
the  inseparable  partner  of  her  husband'^ 
toils  and  hopes,  uniting  many  hearts 
from  many  lands,  and  drawing  all  to 
things  above  "  —  left  the  home  to  which 
her  life  had  ir'ven  such  brilliancy  and 
sweetness  very  desolate  and  cinjtty  whou 
she  died.    And  yet,  with  all  his  mobt 
pathetic  sorrow,  there  was  a  ridmem  In 
his  memory  and  thoogfat  of  her  after  her 
death  that  was  not  destitute  of  happi- 
neWi    **I  shall  be  there  when  he  takes 
people  round  the  Abbey.    1  shall  be  as- 
sociated with  all  his  works."  So  she  had 
said  when  speaking  of  her  grave.  And 
some  fulfillment  of  her  hop<',  some  con- 
stant sense  of  spiritual  company,  gave  n 
peoiliar  beauty  to  the  last  years  of  the 
servant  of  God,  as  he  stUl  lingered  till 
his  work  was  done. 

The  feeling  of  Dean  Stanley  towartls 
Westminster  Abbey  and  his  treat meiit 
of  the  duties  and  privileges  which  l>e- 
longed  to  him  as  the  head  of  that  vca- 
eraUe  sanoCnary  have  been  full  of  po- 
etry and  beauty.  They  liave  made  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  a  poem 
by  themselves.  Westminster  Abbey 
represented  to  him  the  relitrious  life  of 
Kiiiiland  ;  and  in  its  alnindaiit  sujrsrest- 
iveness  he  found  iilustraiious  of  all  his 
best  hopes  and  ideesof  humanity  and  of 
the  church.  More  and  more  Ids  wbole 
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life  centred  there.  In  1865,  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  pleading  for  the 
restoration  of  certain  neglected  parts  of 
the  great  building,  he  said,  imitating 
the  line  of  Terence,  *'  Decanus  West- 
MOoasterientis  8ain;  nihU  Westmonas- 
terienae  a  ne  aliennm  puUK" 

To  mlk  Umragli  the  Abbij  irith  tha 
Dean  waa  like  walking  thvoagh  antiqui- 
ty with  Plutarch  ;  only  it  was  a  Chris- 
tian Plntarch,  and  a  Plutarch  full  of  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  all 
other  centuries,  with  whom  you  walked. 
Now  he  stopped  by  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  ConleMor,  in  the  canftra  ol  the  Ab- 
haj»  and  told  of  **his  innooeni  fiith 
aa4  igrmpathj  with  tha  people*"  which 
giva  the  childish  and  eccentric  monarch 
■ach  a  lasting  charm.  Now  he  paused 
before  the  often-mutilate<l  monument  of 
Andre,  and  had  a  kind  word  botii  fur 
the  ill-fated  victim  and  the  great  captain 
who  reluctantly  condemned  him.  Now, 
fai  the  oflBtia  of  the  nave,  be  would  let 
BO  OBO  paw  tha  gntTO  of  livingslone 
without  reveranoa.  Now,  in  tha  poeta* 
ooiner,  he  itood  beneath  the  quaint  me- 
morial of  rare  Ben  Jonson/'  and  told 
the  fantastic  stories  of  his  burial  and  of 
the  strange  inscription.  Then,  in  Hen- 
ry VII.'s  chapel,  ho  would  point  to  the 
Duke  of  IJuokinghamshire's  monument, 
and  recount  how  a  too  scrupulous  dean 
had  made  the  famona  inscription  km- 
then,  becanie  he  coohl  not  bara  it  made 
Chriitian  in  jut  tha  woida  he  wished, 
nod  ao,  "  rather  than  tolerate  anspected 
heresy,  admitted  the  absolute  negation  of 
Chri-itianity."  A  moment  he  would  lin- 
ger by  the  spot  where  Cromwell's  body 
lay  for  three  years,  till  the  silly  rage  of 
tlie  Ii«8toration  dragged  it  away.  And 
just  beyond  that  grave,  in  the  chapel 
whara  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  tha 
jovifar  brother  of  Lonb  Pliilippek  king 
of  the  French,  lies  buried,  there  is  the 
atone  beneath  which  ha  now  sleeps  binip 
aelf,  and  which  f«r  years  he  never  ap- 
proached witliout  a  change  in  the  step 


which  anyone  walking  by  his  side  oould 

feel  at  once. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster that  all  the  people  of  England,  as 
far  as  possible,  should  know  tlie  Abbey  ; 
the  intense  interest  with  whkih  he  lad 
eompanies  of  workingmen  and  worldng- 
womon  through  ita  aisles  and  diapels; 
tha  rsBp(»isibility  which  he  felt  for  the 
execution  of  his  office  as  the  guardian  of 
its  dignity  and  the  judge  of  who  should 
be  admitted  to  its  courts  for  worship  or 
for  burial,  —  all  these  show  in  how  lofty 
a  way  he  loved  iu  It  was  no  toy  for  him 
to  play  with.  It  was  no  museum  of 
bricabfao  antiquity.  Nor  was  it  a  ped- 
estal for  him  to  stand  on,  nor  a  frame 
to  set  off  the  pfetnreof  his  lifOi  It  waa 
the  image  of  the  sacredness  of  history 
and  of  God's  wsfs  in  England,  which 
he  was  set  to  keep,  as  the  high  priests 
of  the  Jews  were  set  to  keep  the  Books 
of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles. 
When  he  was  willing  that  the  monument 
of  the  French  Imperial  Prince  should 
be  newnd  into  the  great  assembly, 
it  was  not  a  certificate  ol  tha  prinee*a 
greataem  nor  an  indorsement  of  impa* 
rialist  ideas  which  was  intended.  It  was 
simply  that  the  death  of  oue  who  might 
be  called  the  last  of  the  Bonapartes  in 
the  service  of  Kns^land  seeau-d  to  the 
Dean  a  jjieturestpie  event,  worthy  to  be 
written  on  the  stone  tablet  of  history 
which  was  in  his  keeping.  Whan  ha 
fused  tha  use  o<  the  Abbey  for  an  ofli- 
cial  meattngol  tha  T<ambeth  Conference 
iu  1867,  it  was  because  he  could  not  see 
in  that  assemblage  a  fair,  impartial  ut- 
terance of  English  Christianity.  When 
he  invited  Mux  Miiller  to  lecture  in  the 
Abbey  upon  Christian  missions,  it  was 
his  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  laity 
really  are  the  English  church,  and  tliat 
by  lay  inielligenoe  and  thoughtfolness, 
as  well  as  by  the  special  methods  ol 
knowledge  wUch  are  open  to  the  clei^, 
the  questions  of  religion  must  be  ap* 
preached  and  answered.  So  long  as 
Westminster  Abbey  maintains  its  hold 
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on  the  affections  or  respect  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  and  nation,  so  long  will  it 
remain  a  standing  proof  that  there  is  in 
the  truest  feelings  of  human  nature  and 
in  the  hii;liest  aspirations  of  religion 
something  deeper  and  wider  than  the 
partial  judgmenti  of  the  Asj  and  die 

^— ereQ 

than  Ae  jnat,  though  H  may  for  the  mo- 
flient  be  aBiaplaoed,  indignation  against 
the  errors  and  afaia  of  oor  brethren."  In 

words  like  these  we  have  the  true  key 
to  his  trt-atment  of  the  great  national 
trust,  which  he  never  mentioned  without 
a  most  impressive  seriousness. 

it  is  interesting  to  see,  in  his  delight- 
ful fpork  upon  the  Abbey,  what  are  some 
ol  the  inoidenti  in  the  history  of  the 
great  ehnrch  whidi  seem  to  glTO  him 
peculiar  pleasure.  Fie  commemorates 
the  fact  that  "  William  Caxton,  who  first 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  the  art  of 
printing,  exercised  that  art,  a.  d.  1477 
or  earlier,  in  the  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster.*' Again,  he  recollects  with  plea4.ure 
that  the  injonotion  •onder  Sdward  VI., 
wfaieh  eommanded  the  safle  of  the  braaa 
leotems  and  ooppergOteandlesticiB  and 
angels  "  as  monuments  of  idolatry,"  waa 
coupled  with  a  direction  that  the  pro- 
ceeds should  he  devoted  "  to  the  library 
and  the  buying  of  books."  Both  of 
these  satisfactions  are  characteristic  of 
the  light-lover.  While  he  records  the 
execrations  which  the  gigantic  and  ob- 
trusive monument  of  Sanies  Watt  has 
provoked  from  arobitectaral  enthusiasts, 
yet  he  himself  is  reooneQed  to  it  by  re- 
membering "  what  thu  vast  figure  repre- 
sents,—  what  class  of  interests  before 
unknown,  what  revolutions  in  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society,  equal  to  any  that 
the  Abbey  walls  have  yet  commemo- 
rated." When  he  was  installed  as  Dean, 
the  passage  in  the  service  which  most 
startled  Ills  ear  as  the  orade  and  augury 
of  his  new  work  was  that  in  which  it  is 
prayed  that  the  new-comer  may  be  en- 
^ed  to  do  his  best  "  for  the  enlarge- 
aiMl  ol  God*s  church."   On  December 


21,  18G9,  the  consecration  to  the  see 
of  Exeter  of  "  the  worthy  successor  of 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  Dr.  Temple,  who,  aft- 
er an  opposition  similar  to  that  which 
no  doubt  would  have  met  his  predeces- 
sor's elevation,  entered  on  his  episcopal 
dntico  with  a  burst  of  popubr  entfanri^ 
asm  such  as  has  hardly  fidlen  to  the  lot 
of  any  Bnglish  prelate  since  the  Befoi^ 
mation,"  is  joyously  recortled  by  his 
sympathizing  friend.  Everywhere  there 
was  that  same  brnnd  sati'^faction  in  the 
highest  uses  to  which  his  trreat  charire 
could  be  put  which  was  uttered  in  al- 
most the  last  articulate  words  which 
were  taken  down  unaltered  from  his 
ing  speech,  —-  words  in  which  he  passed 
most  natunJly  from  the  thought  of  his 
-own  personal  life  to  die  thought  of  the 
Abbey  in  which  he  had  livcl.  "The 
end  has  come,"  he  said,  '*  in  the  w^y  in 
which  I  most  desired  it  should  come.  I 
could  not  have  controlled  it  better.  Aft- 
er preaching  one  of  my  sermons  on  the 
Beatitudes,  I  had  a  most  violent  fit  of 
nckness,  took  to  n^  bed,  and  ssidhn- 
medbte^  that  I  wished  to  die  at  West- 
ndnster.  I  am  perflectly  happy,  perfect* 
ly  satisfied;  I  have  no  misgivings."  And 
again,  a  little  later  on,  So  far  as  I 
knew  what  the  duties  of  this  oflRce  are 
supposed  to  be.  in  spite  of  e\ery  incom- 
petence, I  yet  humbly  trust  that  I  have 
sustaine<l  before  the  mind  of  the  nation 
the  extraoniinary  value  of  the  Abbey 
as  a  rdigious,  liberal,  and  national  insti- 
'tution.** 

However  men  have  questioned  other 

burials  iu  the  Abbey,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  his  right  to  be  buried  there.  He 
has  given  the  venerable  structure  a 
deeper  meaning,  and  therefore  a  deeper 
sacredness,  to  countless  minds.  l\h  u>e 
of  the  bailding  of  many  ccjituries  for  the 
best  purposes  of  this  latest  century  m 
wUch  he  Bved  is  a  true  picture  of  how 
he  tried  to  make  the  unchanging  chureh 
of  ClirlBt  a  real  and  living  servant  of 
thSs  modem  time,  with  its  changed  aeedi 
and  thoughts. 
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The  short  and  hurried  visit  of  Dean 
Stanley  to  the  Unilcd  States  in  1878 
will  be  long  remembered  here.  It  '\&  not 
too  much  to  aaj  that  more  thaa  any 
Engliiihiiiaii  of  diatiiiMtaan  vho  bai 
itad  this  eoontiy  1m  entered  Into  ayio- 
pAihetk  onderatonding  of  its  life.  Ue 
oame  as  an  historim  and  as  an  EuglisU- 
man.  When  he  stood  upon  the  hill  at 
Plymouth,  and  took  in  with  wonderful 
distinctness  the  whole  scene  of  ihe  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims;  when  he  nuule  his 
pilgrimage  to  Chauning'b  grave ;  when 
he  stood  upon  the  spot  of  AsxAt^B  coceoi^ 
tiaoy  and  oonoaived  the  baaatif nl  insorip- 
.tion  whioh  ho  afterwards  vioto  out  £or 
Jhe  HMiounent  to  be  erected  there^  aJr* 
ways  he  was  the  historian  and  the  Eog- 
li«hman,  loving  to  trace  in  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  and  in  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  in  the  growth 
of  liberal  and  immauc  Christian  thought 
the  tokens  in  the  2<ew  World  of  that 
aaaie  Irosiy  hman  chataoter  whioh  ha 
at  onee  shared  and  hottoied  hi  thenothr 
or  oonntrj.  Bui  alwajs,  besidfle  hafaig 
the  historian  and  the  BnglhihiBaii,  he 
was  also  the  prophet  and  the  man; 
ready  and  glad  to  recoj:^n!ze  that,  for  the 
state  and  for  the  church  and  for  the 
race,  God  had  appointed  a  work  here  in 
America  which  could  be  done  only  here, 
and  eo  honoring  our  couatry  not  simply 
as  the  isBoe  of  freat  histofiea  in  the 
pas^  not  shnply  as  Ihe  eeho  on  new 
ihores  of  a  lile  whiah  faejospeoted  end 
loved  at  hone,  but  as  the  minister  of 
nlroown  worlu  for  God  and  man  in  the 
great  future,  as  containinii^  the  promise 
and  potency  of  sorts  of  life  in  the  days 
to  come  which  bhe  alone  could  furnish. 
The  alceich  oi  America  which  he  wrote 


in  a  magazine  article  on  his  return  was 
very  remarkable  for  its  observation  and 
thoughtful  insight.  More  than  ever, 
since  that  visit,  the  deanery  and  the  Ab- 
bey have  heen  open  to  Anerioaaa.  And 
m  all  the  last  aervieeB  an  whhdi  he  took 
part  iheae^  ten  the  day  of  the  mmfloi 
one  aosanlt  tipon  President  Garfield, 
prayers  wen  offered  in  the  Abbey,  by 
the  Dean's  direction,  that  the  life  of  the 
American  President  might  be  spared  to 
his  nation  and  the  world. 

As  we  close  this  rapid  survey  of 
Dean  Stanley's  life,  can  tbere  he  any 
doubt  what  are  the  lessons  whioh  he 
would  wish  to  have  it  teach?  Most  not 
xhe  first  certainly  be  this :  that  Christ  is 
the  Lord  of  human  history,  and  that  in 
his  gospel  and  his  church,  ever  moi<e 
broadly  and  spiriturdly  conceived,  lies 
the  true  hope  of  human  progress  and  the 
true  lield  of  human  work  ?  And  is  not 
the  second  tius :  that  human  existence 
is  feu  of  erowdod  kiteest,  and  that  sioii- 
plicity,  int^ity,  the  love  of  tmth,  and 
highf  nneelish  nuns  mnst  mahe  lor  any 
man  in  whom  they  meet  a  lieh  and 
happy  life? 

These  lessons  will  be  taught  by  many 
lives  in  many  languages  before  the  end 
sliall  come  ;  but  for  many  years  yet  to 
come  there  will  be  men  who  will  hnd 
not  the  least  persuasive  and  impress* 
i»0  ternddngs  d  them  in  Dean  Stanley'a 
lile.  The  haavene  wiU  adU  he  bri^t 
with  stars,  end  younger  men  will  nmm 
miss  the  radiance  which  they  never  saw. 
But  for  those  who  ooee  watched  for  hii 
light  there  will  always  be  a  spot  of  spe- 
cial darkness  in  the  heaven's,  where  a 
star  of  special  beaaty  went  out  when  he 
died. 

PhiUijn  Brooh. 
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SOM£  RECENT  NOVELa 


Balpb  Ybinov,'  alter  breaking  hia 
eegagenent  beeanae  Ua  proapeetive 

father-in-law  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
children  of  the  marriage  being  brought 
np  Roman  Catholics,  retires  to  a  very 
earthly  paradisic,  in  convenient  nearness 
to  Monte  Carlo,  to  search  for  his  "  lost 
self."  A  reckless  abandoDDient  to  the 
cKatinctly  seoanotia  ohanna  of  Soathem 
aoaneiy  and  diaaftte,  togedier  with  the 
aolidtations  of  Burgundy  al  fresco  in 
quaint  old  goblets,  much  distracts  him 
from  the  pursuit ;  still,  the  reader  sus- 
pects that  his  failure  to  get  on  the  track 
of  his  evanished  personality  is  mainly 
doe  to  ita  having  no  exiatenoe  outaidb 
of  hia  own  mthor  healed  laiM^.  At 
MoBte  Garlo^  one  sftemoon,  in  eompanj 
with  aome  frienda  iriio  are  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  pleasure  there  offered, 
he  further  relaxes  his  anxious  mind  by 
attentions  to  a  Venus  with  a  red  fan.  a 
charmer  of  the  duscription  abundant  at 
theae  reaorta.  Her  lie  aoon  daaartai  how* 
ever,  for  »  goddeaa  of  e  different  atyle, 
the  baftotifal  and  high4)red  Miaa  Wal- 
ters, who  appeara  to  him  n  very  Diana. 
She  turns  out  to  be  the  occupant  of  a 
delijihtlul  residence  next  his  own,  rind 
in  the  course  of  a  homeward  drive  with 
her  their  sympatheuc  and  confidential 
diaoonrae  on  the  subjecta  oC  love  end 
friendahip  reanlta  in  e  rapid  ripeubg  of 
aegnaintance.  That  evening  he  resnoiea 
the  aearch  for  hia  loat  aelf  lij  praying  or 
confessing  himself  on  paper,  in  a  rather 
hysteric  fashion  and  at  fjreat  length,  to 
a  God  in  whom  he  seems  to  find  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  believing.  At  the 
end  of  a  day  or  two  liia  rdationa  with 
Miia  Qyntiiia  Waltera  have  aaaumed  a 
decidedly  intimate  character,  after  a 
BMffoiog  meeting  at  the  foot  of  her  gar> 

1  A  Jtum/mM  ^  <t«  iVMM<<«ilM  Century.  Bv 
W.  H.  M ALLOCS.  New  York z  Q.P.  Polnuii'i 
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den,  whUher  ahe  haa  atrayed  in  an  ele* 
gant  diahabille  of  a  Uoe  aatin  droning 
gown  and  a  f  nr-lln^  mantle.  She  carries 
a  amail  Bible,  in  which  she  has  beaa 

reading  al>out  "  my  sister,  my  love,  my 
dove,  my  undetiled,"  which  names  Ver- 
non is  not  slow  in  applying  to  his  beaa- 
tiful  friend ;  the  interview  enda  with  a 
Uaa  leaa  platonio  than  Vernon,  on  tee- 
ood  tboaghta,  woaM  have  bad  it.  Tba 
romance  proceeds  according  to  thia  b^ 
ginning,  with  alternations  of  sentiment* 
al  love-making  which  is  hut  a  spuri- 
ous imitation  of  real  love,  and  of  "  re- 
ligiooa "  speculation  and  conversaiiou 
which  are  only  the  indnlgeoce  of  n 
dreamy  spiritual  vohiptaoiianeaai"— 
to  nae  worda  of  the  anthor*a  own,  wUdi 
quite  acQorately  describe  the  aobalaace 
of  these  pages.    Miss  Walters  speedily 
makes  it  known  to  Vernon  that  she 
l)ears  a  gnawing  sorrow  at  lier  faoart» 
which  at  length  she  confesses  to  be  re- 
morae.  8he  reveali  beraelf  n  linMr, 
fallen  as  low  aa  woman  can  fall,  bat  one 
who  ia  willing  to  be  drawn  ont  of  tiM 
mire,  provided  Vernon  will  undertake 
her  salvation  by  giving  her  the  entire 
devotion  of  his  heart.    He  thinks  of 
doing  so,  but  finds  two  souls,  his  own 
and  hers,  too  much  to  look  after  at  a 
tiBM.   An  aaoetia  Catholic,  with  wbos 
Vernon  occaaionally  conunanea,  telia 
Mm  tlMt  the  •'denials  of  his  inteUeeC 
have  gone  far  to  paralyze  the  affima> 
tions  of  the  afTe<'tion9  ;  "  but  the  reason 
of  his  failure  to  accomplish  his  own  or 
Miss  Walters's  regeneration  apj»«»ars  to 
be  rather  that  he  is  a  poor  creature 
whoee  affoctiona  have  nothing  partie- 
nkr  to  ailinn.  ▲  abort  aeaaon  of  re- 
ligions love-makiog  la  nanally  followed 
by  a  period  of  repentance  and  self-con- 
tempt,  during  which  he  revolves  all 
sides  of  the  question,  and  cont^implales 
the  expediency  oi    having  her  for  him- 
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.vli."  if  he  cannot  "  win  her  for  God." 
Mii8  Walters  herse  lf  is  decidedly  hope- 
less over  her  case.  To  Veruon's  protes- 
Mkmsof  hit  belief  in  her  innate  purity 
ibe  replies  that,  thongli  she  thinks  she 
VM  nstanlly  white-aooled,  she  is,  nn- 
fDrtonttdy,  at  present  as  depraved  as 
a  woman  can  well  be ;  his  exhortations 
to  b«  li**f  ill  God  Bhe  answers  by  posinjg^ 
him  with  (|nestions  as  to  his  own  creed, 
remarking  by  the  way,  however,  that 
she  occai»ionally  supplicates  that  myth- 
iesl  saint,  St.  Mary  Magdalene ;  and 
shs  declines  the  attempt  to  live  de- 
eestly  withoat  the  snpport  of  Temon's 
4evoti<».   But  Vernon  plays  priest  and 
loTCT  with  equal  incapacity.    He  re- 
lieves hifi  wretched  mind  in  spasmodic 
solilo'inies.  hut  manages  to  sustain  nat- 
ure during  this  trying  titui"  by  recherche 
repasts,  —  pates,  champertin,  etc.,  —  to 
vhich  he  invites  those  frieudsof  his  who 
bat  far  a  trifle  less  of  coarseness  might 
hive  stepped  oat  of  one  of  the  worst 
of  Ooida's  novels.   We  say  a  trifle  less 
ef  ooarseness,  but,  indeed,  there  ooonis 
en  page  57  a  bit  of  dialogue  that  must 
■esds  make  Ouida  tremble  for  her  lau- 
rels.   Clearly,  Mr.  Mallock  h;is  dipped 
hi*  pen  in   that  lady's  inkstand,  and 
shown  her  that  she  no  longer  monop- 
olises her  peculiar  kind  of  vulgarity. 
The  book  ends  with  the  death  of  Yer* 
BOO,  shot  by  ihe  man  he  madly  assails 
as  the  original  tempter  of  Miss  Walters's 
virtue.    He  is  buried  with  the  leaves  of 
his    confessions  "  placed  upon  his  breast, 
and  Mi-»s  Walters,  dying  of  heart  dis- 
ease, is  interred  near  him,  with  the  in- 
scription on  her  tombstone,  lUesied  are 
the  pure  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see  Godj 
—an  application  which,  considering  that 
tUs  erring  woman  has  given  no  sign 
whatever  of  genuine  penitenffie,  is  to  1^ 
sense  of  the  avenge  noo-eentimeiital 
person  shocking. 

Mr.  Mai  lock's  book  is  an  extraordi- 
nary one,  as  this  brief  account  of  the 
story  as  it  runs  suthciently  indicates. 
Those  readers  whom  it  does  not  de- 
rou  XLYUL— HO.  288.  86 


moralize  will  find  it  simjily  and  literally 
disgusting.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  why 
it  was  written.  If  the  author  had  wished 
to  play  teto  the  hands  of  Us  adversa- 
ries, the  scientifio  atheists  whom  he  has 
heretofore  fought  with  so  much  ability, 
he  could  not  have  served  them  more 
effectually  than  by  sending  forth  this 
volume.  After  such  miserable  stuff,  it 
would,  by  contrast,  bo  positively  re- 
freshing to  read  Frederic  Harrison  or 
Kingdun  Clifford  :  the  life-thoughts  of 
thefree-thinkerst  however  hard  and  oold 
and  blank,  would  appear  as  at  least  a 
wholesome  and  manly  alternative  to  this 
siddy,  lampdit,  perfumed,  sentimental, 
sensual  emotionalism.  Those  who  read 
the  Dialogue  on  Human  Happiness  are 
not  wholly  unprepare<l  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  Komanee  :  the  latter  is  but 
an  expansion  of  the  former,  but  what 
might  have  seemed  to  possess  small  sig- 
nifleanoe  if  it  had  remained  a  mere  hint 
or  sketch  cannot  so  well  be  overlooked 
now  that  it  cells  attention  to  itself  as 
a  finished  work.  Yet  if  the  book  were 
not  "Mr.  Mallock's,  if  it  were  not  the 
production  of  a  writer  who,  in  exposing 
the  futility  of  some  of  the  mofieru  athe- 
istic objections  to  Christian  belief,  has 
displayed  much  clearness  of  insight  and 
keenness  of  argument,  the  book  would 
not  be  worth  even  a  passing  nodoe. 
The  weakness  of  his  reasoning  when< 
ever  he  has  attempted  to  set  forth  any- 
thing like  a  positive  doctrine  does  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  his  work  in 
maintaining  the  negative  of  his  oppo- 
nent's position,  liut  it  is  <lillicult  to  be- 
lieve that  an  author  can  ever  have  proved 
himself  capable  of  sound  sense  and 
aeuto  thinking  who  b  now  content  to 
offer  the  pnblio  a  volume  full  of  such 
wretehed  matter  as  the  Bomanoe  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  contains. 

A  Grentlemaa  of  I^ebure  '  is  a  good 
title  for  a  novel,  especially  for  one  to 
be  read  in  the  dog  -  days.    The  book 

1  A  Gentleman  of  Leiture.  By  Enr.\n  Faw- 
CKTT.   BoAtua :  Houghton,  Ml/Bin  ^  Co.  Hial. 
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ia  a  tort  of  showmanli  aeoomit  of  that 

cnrions  and  changing  panorama.  New 
York  soricty,  or,  more  corn  rtly.  a  de- 
scription illustrated  by  pictures,  like  the 
lectures  of  some  travelers.  The  author 
lUw  very  ingeniously  ohoMXi  hit  ilhMtr»> 
tioos  from  a  Miies  of  htHoMm  or  «^ 
tsitafaiBieiitB  exhibiting  the  nsaiMi% 
customs,  and  in  some  degree  the  moral?, 
of  the  different  circles  which  make  up 
the  polite  social  system,  —  circles  which 
are  uot  couceutric,  though  many  of 
Umbi  toaoh  or  intertect.  We  are  i». 
troduoed  to  these  ia  company  with  the 
hatoj  Ml,  Oimon  Wainwrigirt,  who  is 
▼isiting  his  native  oonntrj  at  a  stranger. 
He  has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Eng- 
land, where  his  mother  inade  a  second 
marriafje.  and  ho  h.'is  been  throujih 
school,  university,  and  society  in  that 
country.  After  tUt  long  alMooe  lia 
tomet  to  Mew  Yorlt  to  take  pottettioa 
ef  an  inheritanee^  not  intending  to  r»* 
main  in  America  above  three  montht, 
and  expecting  "  to  be  a  little  amused 
and  ft  great  deal  horod  l>y  the  trip." 
His  notions  about  the  nuxlt's  of  life  as 
well  as  of  other  matters  iu  New  York 
•re  hazy :  he  expe<%s,  for  iottaaoe,  to 
And  his  rioli  ooontrymen  dining  at  two 
p.  M.  Of  eovrse  a  tacoetsioD  of  sar- 
prites  await  hira,  none  of  which  could 
iMITe  been  keener  than  the  first,  when, 
on  going  to  dine  with  his  Itanker,  Mr. 
Bodenst<'in,  at  seven  o'clock,  "  one  but- 
ler opened  the  door  for  him,  another  re- 
mored  liit  wrapt."  At  in  England  at 
tkote  ''patrician  ft«>«idet  wImto  lie  had 
been  reoeive^I  without  a  single  ftttic^ 
ions  murmur,"  he  could  never  hare  teen 
more  than  one  such  dignitary  in  occu- 
pation, this  must  have  taken  the  edge 
off  the  effect  even  of  ^  the  arras  of 
crimson  velvet." 

The  diaaev  at  the  BodenttehM*  was 
followed  not  tang  afterwards  by  a  ball 
at  tke  tame  house.  Mr.  Bodeatteia  ife 
a  German  Jew,  of  unattractive  appear- 
ance, who,  with  the  aid  of  an  influential 
foreign  capitalist,  has  contrived  to  make 


the  bigge>it  fortune,  marry  the  prettiest, 
richest,  best  born  and  bred  youni^  lady 
of  her  season,  have  the  han<lNome!it 
house  and  most  elegant  entertainments, 
and  keep  the  best  company  in  New 
York.  Than  It  likawite  a  kattledram 
ia  the  orer-fomiiAked  drawing-room  of 
Mrs.  Townsend  Spring,  the  handsome 
wife  of  a  flashy,  tipsy  stock-broker,  a 
rich  m;in  one  day,  a  bankrupt  th»^  neit, 
or  vice  rerwi,  —  vicissitudes  which  do 
not  affect  his  speculations  or  his  wile's 
azpenditBie.  Tliere  it  a  ball  at  dM 
Groavanoit*  dall,  ooid»  aristocratic  £u» 
lly  mamioBy  which  everybody  it  annovt 
to  attend;  there  is  another  at  Mra 
D()M<rhty'R,  to  which  an  acqtiaintance  of 
the  hostess's  can  take  an  ac(juaiQt.xnce 
of  his  own  without  invitation  or  permis- 
sion, and  where  the  gentlemen  wear 
embroidered  lUrtt  and  tilk  or  taiia 
nedb4iea>  There  it  a  reeeption  ai  Mm. 
Lneretia  Batteon  Baagt't,  the  miitrtm 
el  the  hoote  being  a  lady  who  wrilit 
womnn  with  a  capital  "W,  and  whose 
guests  are  all  geniuses  ;  and  there  is  a 
little  dinner  at  tlie  Metropolitan  Club. 
It  is  at  this  resort,  frequented  chiefly  by 
An^iMniaet,  that  toma  charaeletitiim 
of  Ntw  York  society  are  ratealed,  aol 
that  Wainwright  comes  to  a  better  ti»> 
derstandiag  of  himself  and  ol  ona  dam 
of  his  compatriots.  These  young  gen- 
tleme!!  wear  clothes  made  only  in  Lon- 
don, affect  English  airs,  and  express 
themselves  with  the  accent  of  Belgravia 
alltr  the  fdllowiiqf  fmhioA:  — 

I  tttr  BhiglMimloB  firing  amaj  aA 
yon,  and  I  knew  that  no  lalloiir  had  a 
ehance  to  talk  while  he  was  doing  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  he 's  confoundedly 
clever,  is  Binghamton.  Upon  my  word, 
now,  he  knows  a  fearful  lot.  By  the 
way,  did  you  bring  any  traps  over  with 
ymi  7  I  suppose  aot»  eh  ?  I  *v  Jnit 
badajoUydngtentaoBttt.  I» 'a  going 
to  beat  anything  ia  <he  coaching  dub^ 
I  fancy.  WeVe  a  coadiing  olmb  km% 
you  know.  Metldaf  to  swell  mm  ycmm, 
of  course.* 
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TU»  is  fMealiarl J  diigertiig  lo 

Waiowrigbt,  who,  in  spite  of  haviag 
passed  his  life  in  England  and  with  Eng- 
lish people  who  belonged  distinctly  to 
the  aristooracy,"  is  still  so  good  an  Amer- 
ican that  he  says,  •*  Your  sister  seems 
to  have  considerable  male  society  about 
her/*  and  naes  many  phraM8  not  to  be 
M^purad  at  Ox£ofd. 

His  Bo|^  adaeatioB,  howmr,  white 
St  had  not  oonvpted  hia  spaach,  had  Icit 
him  in  eoaiplete  ignorance  of  his  native 
country,  which  began  by  amazing  him, 
and  ended  by  interesting  him  sharply. 
He  was  not  sure  yet  [this  was  at  an 
early  stage]  wliether  ho  liked  it  or 
not."  One  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
averKsivilisation  of  some  forma  of  life 
hi  Mew  York.  Ha  fMnd  iaidt  with  tha 
BodanHBiM'  hall  lor  heiag  too  magma- 
eent»  lor  *<nMiIiBg  of  royaltj,  of  i» 
pc rial  ism,  of  aaything  that  is  not  xafml^ 
lican,"  and  preache<l  a  liltic  sermon  on 
thi'i  toxt  then  and  there.  But  he  is  en- 
chanted with  the  beauty,  grace,  and 
charm  of  the  womon  wliom  ho  meets  in 
every  circle  to  which  ho  is  introduced, 
and  he  soon  fiads  himielf  strongly  at* 
tnoted  hj  Mim  Bath  Ghaavar.  She  is 
siMsr  of  the  lut  and  foolish  Mn. 
Townsead  Spring,  hat  lier  superiority 
to  tiie  latter  is  no  secret  to  the  reticent, 
sensitive,  dignified  girl.  On  her  first 
meeting  with  Wainwright,  at  her  sister's 
house,  wliicli  has  been  her  home  since 
her  raother'.s  rh-uth,  two  years  before, 
she  tells  him  tiiat  she  has  come  from 
simple  Ifaassehasetta  town,  not  far 
tnm  Bottott,  —  just  near  tmoai^  to  be 
dMatd  i  **  hence  her  high  priaoiplct, 
ber  fine  mamicn,  her  modnlated  Toice, 
"full  of  sflyery  refinement."  She  alio 
tells  him  that  she  dislikes  her  pres- 
ent home,  and  begs  him  to  go  away,  as 
her  sister  "  is  iu  one  of  her  unpleas- 
ant moods  "  that  evening.  Before  they 
have  seen  each  other  half  a  dozen  times 
Bntii  talNB  Wainwright  failher  into  her 
^•■iteoc^  and  IcUs  Irim  moie  of  her 
sister's  ill-tmnper,  SKtnmigsnos^  sad 


worldUnem,  of  hsr  hrotha4n-law'8  hsd 
habits  and  diahoneit  practices,  and  of 
her  own  unhappiness  at  her  sister's  de> 
tem:tination  to  focee  her  into  a  meree" 

nary  marriage. 

The  thin  thread  of  story  is  spun  from 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Townsend 
Springs,  and  the  sole  incident  of  any 
importanos  coacems  Mn.  Spring,  Mr. 
Wainwright,  and  a  dtem  maker.  This 
ii  deverl^  derised,  hvt  it  does  not  seem 
to  strike  Mrs.  Spring,  ber  imsband,  tiie 
hero,  the  heroine,  the  dress-mslWy  er 
the  author  that  Wainwright's  generos- 
ity was  horribly  compromising  to  Mrs. 
Spring's  reputation.  The  introduction 
of  the  gold  room  on  Black  Friday  is  ex- 
cellent, and  if  better  handled  might  have 
been  extrsmely  powerfni.  The  trath 
Is  that  thronghoot  tlie  book  one  more 
often  sees  wfast  the  antlior  means  to  do 
than  sees  him  do  it.  The  description 
of  Townsend  Spring  is  good :  treat- 
ing life  like  a  roulette  board  ;  smoking 
it  up  sensuously  like  a  quick-consumed 
cigar ;  drinking  it  down,  day  alter  day, 
like  a  series  of  fiery  potions  ;  missing 
all  its  fine  flavors  in  his  greedy,  volup- 
tuous haste  to  gsm  them ;  snd  catting, 
as  he  stumbled  through  his  precarioos 
career,  a  flgore  little  lem  thsin  sociallj 
ribald.*'  But  the  man  himself  produces 
no  such  distinct  impression.  Neither  do 
Gansevoort,  Binghamton,  Mrs.  Vander- 
hofif,  nor  Mrs.  Spring,  although  the  last 
is  more  lile-like  than  the  rest.  We  see 
the  mark,  but  we  see  that  Mr.  Fawcett 
does  not  hit  it  s  to  measure  how  far  he 
misses  it,  one  need  hut  coospara  the  dub 
talk  in  one  d  Trope's  novels.  The 
Duke's  Children,  lor  instance,  with  that 
in  the  Gentleman  of  Leisure.  The  in- 
sipidity and  improbability  of  all  the  con- 
versations are  more  noticeable  from  the 
cleverness  with  which  the  manner  of  a 
single  person  is  hit  off,  Gansevoort  and 
Mrs.  Vanderhoff,  in  particular  i  it  is  like 

 •  • 

The  hero  snd  heroine,  as  is  often  the 
essst  are  the  poorest  tfgues.  Bath's 
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assertwl  il<  lioacy  nnd  decision  nre  con- 
tr!i<li<"f(  (|  hy  her  every  word  jind  action. 
Waiuwrighi's  inconsist^jucies  are  still 
more  puzzling :  why,  since  he  was 
brought  up  like  an  Englisfanuui,  it  he  to 
UlUe  like  then?  If  it  i«  beoMM  of  his 
being  an  Amt^rican,  why  is  he  so  little 
like  us?  He  is  tnie  to  the  description 
given  of  liitn  at  first,  as  mildly  satirical  ; 
hiH  ironi'  ul  reiiKuks  are  oft('ii  quoted, 
and  they  are  so  very  mild  that  the  au- 
thor elwayt  feds  obliged  to  call  the  sar- 
castic intentioa  to  the  leader't  notioeb 
But  Wdnwrtght  it  really  a  fine  laUow : 
he  resolves  to  give  up  the  girl  he  loTet» 
and  who  he  lielieves  loves  hitn,  because 
the  connection  with  the  Springs  is  one 
of  tliose  ihini:s  from  which  every  self-re- 
specting man  mmt  protect  himself  ;  but 

when  Towotend  inaket  •  lucky  stroke 
OB  'change  and  gett  oat  of  tronUe,  and 
Roth  openly  breaks  with  her  titter,  he 

does  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife.  lie  is  so  delighted 
with  what  he  has  seen  of  his  native 
country,  the  Bodensteins,  Gansevoorts, 
Bangses,  and  board  of  brokers,  that  he 
determinet  to  give  up  Europe,  to  lire 
In  America  forever,  and  to  mn  for  Con- 
grett. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  intei^ 
national  novel,  tlie  view  of  America 
seen  through  eyes  not  alien,  y»-t  adjusted 
to  a  focus  and  perspective  different  from 
our  own.  The  author  intimates  this  dis- 
tincUy,  and  the  oppositraoM  of  itt  aim 
and  intent  fnwi  tbote  of  tome  other 
ttories  of  similar  construction  ;  yet  not 
only  is  the  main  idea,  the  position  of  the 
hero,  borrowed,  but  there  are  peculiari- 
ties of  expression  betraying  an  influence 
which  Mr.  Fawcett  would  no  doubt  re- 
pudiate. One  cannot  mittake  the  model 
of  tnch  tentencet  at  thete:  **He  had 
been  from  the  hqpr  of  hit  landing  an  ad- 
mirable subject  fm  imprestiont ; "  " '  Be- 
cante  I  must  have  taxed  you  so  by  ask- 
ing you  to  do  nie  that  little  favor,'  Mrs. 
VanderlioH'  returned,  it  deepening  her 
huud^ume  smile."    This  is  not  the  best 


style  of  English  or  American  writinj. 
but  it  is  better  than  many  [i.i-'«:iges  in  the 
book,  the  meaning  of  which  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at,  tnch  at,  "  Hit  hotel  was 
titoated  .  .  .  amid  that  regiOB  of  reii> 
dencet  whidi  lack  fhe  gaUant  thrift  of 
others  lying  beyond  them,  yet  wear  a 
time- touched  gravity  rare  in  a  city  so 
rouixhlv    subversive   of   all  memori;il 
charm.    lie  observed  this  trait  of  va- 
riation as  ho  walked  along."      He  had 
not  yet  discovered  that  the  advertising 
impulse,  in  ow  tpeeial  form  of  Givilia»> 
tioo,  may  tometiaBet  reach  hyaterieal 
points  of  assertiveness."  It  may  be  thit 
difficulty  in  defining   bis  impressions 
which  causes  ^Ir.  Fawcett's  pictures  of 
New  York  societVi  although  sutiicietuly 
like  what  they  represent,  to  convey  an 
idea  that  the  ariitt  it  ^fmmntmm  «iih 
hit  tnbject,  or  that  he  it  inezaet  in  Int 
treatment  of  it.   This  shortFComing  it 
chiefly  to  be  ohterved  in  minor  detailt ; 
there  are  no  tlips  so  unlucky  at  ^leak- 
ing  of   English  people  beine  **  dotrn 
from  the  country "  in   Londuu.  But 
when  a  book  deals  exclusively  with  de- 
tailt, even  tlight  inaoonrafliet  in  atina- 
tim  impeach  itt  aothority.   Some  New 
Yorkert  will  piobaUy  take  advantage 
of  them  to  attert  that  the  picture  is 
drawn  by  an  outsider  ;  the  fact  will  re- 
main, nevertheless,  that  to  au  outsider 
it  has  a  strong  air  of  resemblance. 

Baby  Bue  ^  is  another  American 
ttory,  bat  at  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
ceding at  the  eatt  It  Irom  the  wett. 
It  it  whal  the  French  caU  n  pUe*  dt 
tendance^  and  the  tendency  may  be 
known  from  tlie  following   extracts : 

The  vacillation  of  the  government  in 
its  Indian  ail'airs  was  then,  [1842-4o]  as 
now,  the  corse  of  the  savage  as  well  as 
the  fitMitiennan*"  '^TheAn^^o-SaxoB 
losad  the  led  man  of  North  America 
hospitable,  honest,  fatmve,  genoKOot,  and 
sober  ;  if  after  three  centuries  of  Chrit- 
tian  contact  and  example  he   ia  wilj, 

I  Baby  Rue.    (No  Nam*  Sstite.)  Bttlsn: 

KoberU  Hrotben.  1881. 
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tfgachcTOM,  emal,  a  tlue^  and  a  dnunkp 
aid,  whose  is  the  fault  ?  To  pfOTe  it  it 

not  altogether  his,  we  will  go  OH  wiih 
this  history."  If  a  novel  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  moral  ])urposo,  this  is 
surely  a  noble  one  ;  but  the  writer  should 
have  the  burning'  words,  the  lips  touched 
with  the  coal  of  prophetic  lire,  by  which 
the  author  of  Unolo  Tom's  Gabin  ldtt> 
died  a  iame  of  righteoos  wrath  throagb> 
oat  the  dviliaed  worid.  No  itateiiient 
aaa  bo  too  pteoite^  no  ospresuons  too 
strong,  to  carry  home  a  national  sin  to 
the  national  conscience.  Unfortunately, 
the  book  before  us  is  ill-planned  and 
worse  executed.  There  are  long  histor- 
ical accounts  of  our  broken  treaticij,  per- 
fidious  captures,  and  unjust  wars.  This 
ia  matter  wbioh  ovorfiralghtt  a  story 
disattrooalj.  The  Indiao  is  treated  in 
the  romaatie  mamiery  aod  that  has  never 
been  successful  except  in  the  luuids  of 
Campbell  and  Cooper.  How  faithful 
the  portraits  of  Coacooche,  Lo-loch-to- 
hooht,  and  Alaya-chayra  may  be,  only 
one  who  has  some  personal  knowledge 
of  Indian  character  can  judge  ;  but  any- 
body may  be  pennitted  to  doubt  that 
efaiafs  on  the  war-path  stop  to  diaeoss 
Aeir  private  injnries  and  the  wrongs  of 
their  people  in  figurathro  hmgoage  with 
white  soldiers  and  scouts.  There  are 
occasional  vigor,  and  strength  of  style, 
and  there  is  abundant  incident,  but  it 
IS  generally  overstrained  ;  we  are  con- 
stantly on  the  border  of  the  marvelous, 
sometimes  over  it.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair 
to  ooosider  the  book  as  a  novel,  bat  a 
tale,  a  stoiy,  it  profssses  to  be,  aod  it 
does  not  fnUUl  the  impUed  eonditions. 
There  is  no  plot ;  it  is  a  rambling  nar- 
rative, sustained  by  the  episode  of  the 
theft  of  a  wiiite  child  by  an  Indian  chief, 
and  her  final  restoration  to  her  jiarentj^. 
The  pursuit  is  so  involved  with  tiie  pre- 
vious history  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, with  the  external  and  internal  pol- 
icy aad  wars  ol  several  tribes,  with  the 
■otives  and  mislakes  of  United  States 
oOoen,  with  varieties  of  life  on  the 


plaitts,  with  tiie  mdimeBtirj  love  aflhtn 

of  some  of  the  perMwages,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  reader  in  a  hun- 
dred  will  keep  the  thread  clear  ;  it  is 
not  only  intricate,  it  is  entangled.  This 
confusion  and  an  inevitable  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  stolen  child  are  the 
great  defects  of  the  book,  for  they  les* 
sen  the  interest  of  the  most  important 
portion.  Babj  Boo,  who  is  not  three 
yean  old  when  the  story  ends,  besides 
being  an  in&nt  prodigy  in  the  way  of 
intelligence  and  philological  acquire- 
ment (as  her  language  is  intelligible  to 
Indians  of  ditlereiil  tribes),  is  one  of 
those  strong-wille<l  cliildreu  now  so  nu- 
merous iu  this  country  as  to  be  no  lon^ 
er  remarkable.  Her  mother,  a  lady  of 
will  too,  has  given  up  trying  to  manage 
her.  Sh»  is  ondannted  by  a  fight  in 
which  all  her  playmates  and  protectors 
are  killed,  and  this  demeanor  wins  the 
hoart  of  a  savage  warrior,  who  saves 
and  steals  her,  —  the  only  white  who  es- 
capes alive.  She  imniediuLt.'l\  l>etu)mes 
his  tyrant,  and  that  of  a  hostile  tribe 
to  whose  care  he  confides  her.  Natural- 
ly, after  her  recoveiy,  she  was  entirely 
spoiled  by  her  parents,  so  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Baby  Bae  oune  to  no  good. 
The  child  Ueks  individoality,  and  so  do 
the  grown  people,  of  evny  dass  and 
color;  there  is  not  even  a  well-marked 
type  except  Pike,  the  frontiersman,  and 
Bob  Stearns,  the  soldier,  and  few  per- 
sons will  share  the  weakness  for  the 

wiusomely  dear  drunkard,"  which  we 
think  betrays  the  anthor^s  sex. 

The  descriptions  of  seenery  and  ad- 
ventnra  oo  tlie  plains  are  often  very 
real  and  spirited.  There  are  expres- 
sions and  images  which  make  the  flesh 
creep  with  their  weird  power  and  pict- 
uresqueiii  s-i,  like  the  surprise  of  a  c:inip 
at  daybreak,  and  the  bewiblernieiii  of  the 
teamsters  and  herdsmen  at  the  stampede 
of  their  horses  by  the  invisible  Indians, 
as  they  lay  along  the  off-side  of  their 
own  ponies,  shooting  from  under  their 
bellies:  <*Aik  oeoaskmal  arrow  straok 
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and  stung  to  death  some  hapless  herder, 
as  he  gazed  iu  astonishment  at  the 
Urange  s{)eelade  of  bis  own  bonaa 
driven  bj  ritiariew  stMds  tktt  swept  by 
bin  in  the  dim  light"  Gontrastod  witb 
tbis,  sad  witb  condousd  and  forcible 
ssntenees  like  the  first  one  quoted,  there 
iR  po  much  reliijiosity  rind  poor  "fine 
writini:  "  that  wi'  almost  doubt  whether 
the  book  is  the  work  of  but  one  per- 
son. Tbeio  is  ft  MBBsrinbkapostropbo 
to  Ksders  st  tbo  sod  U  n  loto  sssno 
wliieb  dosos  dbapter  xxwiL :  "  Ab,  an* 
dame  I  ah,  monsieur !  not  lor  ihem,  not 
for  them,  need  even  the  anji^ls  foar! 
Where  purity  and  honesty  meet,  love 
may  come  ;  but  —  the  serpent  lies  dead 
at  iheir  feet."  This  is  followed  by  some 
pages  of  besQtifnl  dssoription,  sod  ft  oon- 
eiaoy  terse  aeooiint  of  tbe  remond  of  ft 
body  of  Seminoles  from  their  reaenm^ 
taon  to  the  Sierrss.  Amid  tbe  rudest  eo- 
counters  and  the  fiercest  scenes  the  pro- 
fanity of  both  otlicers  and  soldiers  is 
frequently  apologized  for,  once  iu  par- 
ticular with  delightful  puoctiliouniess: 

Here  oome  BesU  and  Leesintky,' says 
Colonel  Keany,  *  riding  as  tboogb  all 
beU  bad  bioken  loose.'"  To  which 
there  is  a  foot-note :  Paradise  Lost^ 
Book  IV.,  line  9IH."  It  in  impo^nihle 
to  decide  whether  the  authur  wi>ht^s  to 
clear  her  (or  him)  self  or  Colonel  Kear- 
ny from  the  bhune  of  sncb  so  expression. 

In  fine,  for  ft  pleoe  of  special  plead- 
ing, tbe  fiction  bsmpers  tbis  aignnMiit» 
and  for  ft  tale  el  adTentare  it  lacks  com- 
pleteness, compactness,  continuity,  and 
many  other  necessary  qualities,  and 
there  arc  too  many  diatribes  and  digres- 
sions. It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  there  Is  material  for  an  interesting, 
even  an  eseitbg,  short  story,  wbicb 
might  bave  served  tbe  wrUer^s  good  par* 
pose  better  tban  tbe  prssent  volnme  oan 
ever  do. 

On  taking  up  Friends  ^  after  either 
of  the  above  books,  one  glides  instantly 

I  friends:  A  Dtut.  Br  Euzadeth  Stoart 
faaus.  Bortoii:floa«ht»o,MifliB&Os.  IM. 


into  deeper,  smoother  water.    The  tone 
of  thought  and  way  of  writing  are  so 
peooliarly  ^  antbsr's      nolwdy  who 
bas  already  read  one  of  ber  books  hai 
any  ezeose  lor  Cseling  impfttient  with 
tliis.   Am  osoal,  it  is  a  peolonged  analy* 
sis  of  a  psychical  condition  and  situa- 
tion, ordinary  enough  in  its  external  as- 
pect.   It  is  simply  the  story  of  a  beau- 
tiful, tender,  true-hearted  young  woioaa, 
wbe  loses  •  bnsband  whom  she  bum 
with  ber  wbole  natare,  and  wbo^  ate 
ft  long  widowhood,  marriee  bis  most  in* 
timate  friend,  a  liie-loog  acquaintaoee 
of  her  own,  too,  who  is  brought  near 
her  iu  her  bereavement  by  being  ber 
trustee.     The  conclusion  is  foreseea 
from  the  first  chapter,  when  Nordfasll 
brings  Belianee  the  news  of  bar  bus* 
band's  sadden  dealb :  tbe  intswt  of  dM» 
book  is  in  the  way  in  which  the  end  is 
reached.    It  is  a  study  of    the  patisat 
renewals  of  life,  tlie  slow  gathering  of 
wasted  forces,  the  gradual  restoration 
of  landmarks  and  symptoms  oi  couieut, 
tbe  grftvely  rebuilt  fire<«ides,  bj  wbisb 
fotcver  ears  must  listen  lor  tbe  footsteps 
of  tbe  flood."  These  are  trftoed  with 
maoh  delicacy  in  the  women's  case,  sod 
the  growth  and  development  of  lore  with 
much  truth  to  nature  iu  the  man's,  grant- 
ing Nordhall  to  be  a  natural  man.  From 
the  moment  when  lie  ibiuics  that  to  be 
tbe  oomfinter  of  n  deed  friend's  widr 
ow  is  tbe  most  tboddem  posilioo  m  tbs 
world,  and  wishes  honesUy  enoi^  thai 
John  were  there  to  do  his  own  consol- 
ing." until  tl>e  last  sentence,  —  "  It  was 
heaven  on  earth  at  least  to  him.    It  to 
her  it  was  earth  after  heaven,  what 
cared  he  ?  "  —  the  sequence  of  emotions 
and  events  is  perfectly  logicaL  Tlisfe 
is  no  plot  or  notion ;  tbete  ane  instewl 
manly  snocessive  phases  <^  feeBag  as 
varioQS  and  ii»*«lliMA  as  the  pheoomena 
of  stars  or  tides.    Tlie  mutual  (senti- 
ments with  which  the  pair  set  out  are 
simple  enough,  —  pity  and  tbe  manly 
desire  to  protect  on  one  side,  gratitude 
and  dopaaJenee  om.  the  other ;  only  the 
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common  although  anequal  grief  which 
brinixs  them  together  quickens  the  uiau'a 
Bensibiiity  toward  the  woman,  while  it 
daadens  hers  towards  him.  At  iirat  she 
k  ittdifliniil  to  him;  Ikm  gfdxuXLj 
mme  tn/tt,  IkaakfidneM,  ik»  tense  of 
■apport,  the  dedre  for  compentoiMihipt 
the  hehit  of  intimaqr,  ending  in  ueces- 
atgr.  On  his  pert  there  is  the  simple 
process  of  falling  in  love  with  a  lovely 
woman,  complicated  by  iho  knowledge 
that  her  heart  is  in  her  husband's  grave, 
and  that  she  will  accord  no  other  man 
any  affection  except  friendship,  with 
rigidly  defined  and  immnteUe  hoand^ 
liet*  The  bhih  oif  idf  ooniiiiiiwinnwi, 
Am  grawth  ol  eonatniat,  the  ohUl  of 
gossip,  the  erectkn  of  coBstenej  into  an 
idol,  with  their  separate  results  on  the 
mutuul  relation  ;  the  reactions,  revul- 
sioui*.  fresh  starts,  new  departures,  are 
ail  carefully  noted  and  registered.  Miss 
Phelps  understands  these  subjects  :  she 
knows  to  a  throb  when  end  how  the 
hlooming  of  the  Ulaes,  the  eotiing  of 
tiM  htjt  the  droppii^  of  the  nnts,  the 
CHMiding  of  the  frost,  will  work  QpQQ 
sense  of  "the  days  that  are  no 
more."  But  if  Misa  Phelps  wishes  to 
prove  that  friendship  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  is  impossible  where  love  is 
possible,  she  has  made  an  error  in  choos- 
ing as  her  heroine  a  woman  who,  her 
beaoty  apart,  was  not  made  to  inspire 
friendship,  and  a  hero  who  was  iacapa* 
ble  of  Meadship  for  a  wmnaa.  Very 
fow  men  indeed  ere  eapaUe  of  it ;  the 
majority  of  men  take  no  interest  in  a 
woman  with  whom  they  are  not  or  have 
not  been  in  love.  A  good  many  wouion, 
although  a  minority  no  doubt,  are  capa- 
ble uf  being  the  devoted  friend  of  one 
Man  while  in  love  with  another,  or  even 
wilhont  being  in  lore  at  alL  Bnt  Be- 
liaM  and  NordlnU  both  bekmg  to  the 
majority.  If  her  husband  had  lived,  the 
friendship  would  never  have  existed ;  she 
would  never  have  had  a  man  friend,  nor 
he  a  Woman  friend.  It  is  lianl  to  be- 
lieve that  such  was  Miss  Pheips'«  mean- 


ing, but  whether  it  were  this  or  the  oppo- 
site ^she  has  not  chosen  good  examples 
to  make  it  plain.  Reliance  has  not  the 
fibre  of  friendship.  She  has  no  women 
friends.  The  only  person  of  her  own 
sex  with  whoos  ihe  has  any  intiaaoj  is 
the  shaOow  and  shadowy  Myrtle.  She 
is  a  pvfoct  sample  of  a  large  dass  of 
women,  a  being  who  can  love  bat  one 
person  at  a  time,  and  that  a  man. 

The  characters  are  attractive,  how- 
ever, and  sympathetic :  the  woman  is 
very  natural,  the  man  very  noble  ;  the 
predominating  quality  in  her  is  sweet- 
ness, in  him  loyalty.  There  is  iOBiethuig 
very  fine  in  Us  defeenninatioa  not  to 
rob  her  <^  heif  omafort  and  her  friead 
by  being  her  lover.  "  I  will  never  love 
her ! "  he  says  to  himself,  after  much 
temptation.  *'  I  will  befriend  her  —  for 
her  sake."  That  he  fails  is  Miss  Phelps's 
fault  for  putting  him  in  such  a  ])Osition. 
In  speaking  of  the  characters,  only  the 
Frieiids  of  the  doet  are  meant  t  the 
half  doiea  othen  who  people  the  beel> 
groand  are  not  viable,  although  old 
Madam  Strong,  Reliance's  mother-in- 
law,  is  a  good  outline,  sharply  touched 
up  here  and  there.  The  descriptions  of 
the  outer  world,  with  its  patent  inner 
meaning,  are  as  vivid  as  ever,  and  as 
usual  one  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are 
sometimes  strained  beyond  their  real 
significaaee.  The  garden  is  pretty,  with 
its  hoUyhoeks^  *'roso  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver  white,**  bat  one  grows  lo  tired  of 
the  wine-colored  one  which  is  teller  than 
the  rest  that  one  wishes  to  cut  its  head 
off ;  it  is  exasperating  to  see  it  come 
into  flowtir  again  next  year.  Both  those 
who  a<luiire  .Miss  Phelps's  style  and 
those  who  do  not  will  find  the  familiar 
sources  of  like  and  dislike  in  plenty. 
In  the  dialogoe  the  priadpel  foroe  of 
what  is  said  is  given  by  italicising,  or 
repeating  words  alreedy  spoken,  as  if 
to  convey  to  the  ni<'iital  ear  the  uttered 
emphasis.  Miss  Phelps  should  recolk'ct 
that  the  u-e  of  italics  has  been  called  an 
insult  to  the  reader's  understanding.  It 
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would  be  better,  on  tbe  wbole,  ereo  for 

the  admirers,  if  Uiere  were  fewer  sen- 
tences like  this:  "The  hall  was  dark. 
But  tin;  light  of  the  lily  was  on  her ; " 
and  more  like  this :  "  Tln'  tine  air 
spurred  her  on  "  (au  erraud  ui'  charity) 
the  approval  of  a  friend.** 
AcooBtoaied  as  most  of  vs  are  to  meal 
Russians  and  their  noUons  and  enttoms 
in  M.  ToorgQ^nefPs  books,  there  is  al- 
ways something  unsatisfactory  in  find- 
ing; the  siiine  topics  touched  by  a  less 
sure  and  delicate  hand.  The  Nihilist 
Princess  is  a  very  iii  terestiiig  book,^  one 
of  iho  rare  books  which  tbe  reader  is 
loath  to  lajdown  nnflnished ;  but  the  in- 
terest lies  entirely  in  the'  story,  nor  is  ^ 
easy  to  say  how  much  of  it  is  due  mere- 
ly to  the  subject.  Nihilism  is  so  terrible 
and  tremendous  a  fact  in  these  days,  its 
name  possesses  the  iiuu^iuatioa  so  pow- 
erfully, that  with  such  a  basis  a  nov^  iA 
any  talent  can  hardly  fail  of  its  effect. 
The  one  in  question  follows  the  move- 
ments of  Nihilism  in  Russia  during  the 
year  1H78  ;  Vera  Zassoulitch,  General 
TrepofT,  General  Menzentzoff.  and  the 
late  Czar  are  brought  in.  The  action 
rushes  on  without  pause  or  slackening  ; 
imaginary  personages  and  events  keep 
pace  with  actual  ones  side  by  side.  The 
book  might  be  called  an  historical  nov- 
el of  present  times.  No  detail  is  want- 
ing which  l)eloiigs  to  the  progress  and 
manifestations  of  Niliilisni  as  far  as  can 
be  known, —  and  everything  is  known 
about  it ;  it  is  an  open  secret,  which  is 
why  it  is  so  well  kept  and  so  baflUng  to 
discovery'.  The  sympathy  of  the  army, 
the  a[)athy  of  the  clergy,  the  influence 
of  Poland,  the  relations  with  Switzer- 
land, the  secret  press,  the  official  corre- 
spondence, the  participation  of  tlu;  no- 
bles, are  all  made  use  of  by  M.  Ga- 
gneur.  The  inlection,  the  frenzy,  is  so 
wide-qiread  that  the  wonder  is  who  is 
left  on  the  other  side.  It  calls  to  mind 
the  saying  that  there  are  more  mad  than 

1  A  NikUut  Princeu.  From  the  French  of  M. 
L.  GAomim.  Caikago:  Jsqmii,  UcCliug  tt  Go. 


sane  people  in  Hm  world,  and  that  the 
reason  they  do  not  havo  it  all  their  way 

is  because  they  cannot  act  in  concert 
There  must  be  radical  divergence  of  a»- 
j)iratioii  and  aim  among  this  nation  of 
conspirators  th^t  the  country  is  not  in 
tbmr  hands.  The  temper  of  IL  Oa^ 
gnenr^s  personages  affords  a  clew  to  their 
want  of  success.  The  heroine,  Prin- 
cess Wanda  Krylof^  is  a  spoiled,  self- 
willed,  passionate  young  creature,  more 
likelv  to  "o  wronrf  than  ri^ht.  with  the 
national  love  of  mystery  and  a  turn  of 
her  own  for  mock  heroics.  Her  gen- 
erous impulses  faidhie  her  towards  the 
oppressed,  but  need  of  excitement  has 
its  share  in  her  first  steps.  Later,  ha- 
tred of  and  opposition  to  her  father  (the 
only  well-drawn  character  in  the  book), 
affection  and  pity  for  her  mother,  a 
hopeless  passiou  for  a  man  she  cannot 
marry,  combine  to  drive  her  cm  in  Ae 
path  she  baa  ohoeen,  until  tlie  descent 
towards  doom  is  so  raiad  that  she  can- 
not stop  or  draw  back.  One  of  the 
principal  male  characters,  Prince  IaXz- 
anofT,  has  some  of  the  same  incentives 
and  teinpUitions :  the  needs  of  a  nature 
which  lias  exhausted  the  usual  sources 
of  eoEdtement  without  expending  the  iiva 
of  youth,  personal  anhnoaity,  a  hope- 
less love.  Michael  FederofiF,  whom  the 
translator  thinks  meant  for  Hartmann, 
but  who  is  a  loftier  sort  of  man.  has 
been  a  serf,  and  lias  wrongs  which  St. 
Stephen  himself  could  hardly  have  for- 
given. And  so  on  through  the  whole 
Dst.  The  only  disintereBted  oonapiralor 
is  Raymond  Qmbert,  a  real  philanthro- 
pist,  a  true  knight,  a  willing  marytr,  and 
he  is  a  Frenchman.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  the  only  absolute  villain 
is  Count  Stackelberg,  a  gentleman  of 
German  extraction. 

There  ia  no  fine  delineation  of  char- 
acter t  the  leading  personages  are  marked 
solely  by  their  parts.  It  ialike  a  breath* 
less  melodrama,  in  which  the  boards 
are  crowded  with  actors  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  costumes,  and  in  whioh 
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the  aenery,  the  itege  bosfaieaa,  the  td>> 
leeox,  the  spectacle,  serve  miteed  of 

the  play.  It  ie  a  prolonged  crisis,  bat 
the  curtain  does  not  fall  at  the  ri<;ht  mo- 
ment, when  the  crisis  is  over.  The  au- 
dience is  enf^rossed,  ho\vever,  becauso 
it  is  the  ov«nwh»;liuiun;  public  tragedy 
of  our  own  day.  The  trauiilation  is  so 
good  that,  except  hi  the  leoger  coiiTeF- 
MUioiM,  when  one  is  eonsdoos  of  the 
easy  Freneh  dhd<igae  staflfeoing  m  the 
pioceit  of  tnuismatation,  the  reader  sel- 
dom remembers  that  the  book  was  not 
written  in  English. 

Would  that  as  much  could  be  said 
for  the  beautiful  little  Norwegian  tale, 
Synnove  Solbakken.^  That  it  is  not 
spoiled  by  the  translation  is  the  strong- 
eet  proof  of  its  chann.  The  meaning 
b  ^ten  obecored  and  the  flow  of  the 
leoital  obstmeted  by  the  impossibility 
which  the  translator  finds  either  of  ren- 
dering tlie  original  clearly,  or  of  shak- 
bg  himself  free  from  the  letter  of  the 
teztf  and  of  giving  its  Bubst^mce  and 
spirit.  Besides  which,  vulgarisms,  such 
as  right  down  "  for  below  or  beneath, 
**  dear  down  "  lor  the  whole  way  down, 
<<bMBk  of  **  lor  behind,  are  not  infre- 
qoeat  It  is  astonishing,  since  Professor 
Anderson  can  write  very  well  when  left 
to  himself,  as  one  may  see  by  the  inter- 
esting sketch  of  Bjdmson  which  pre- 
cedes the  story. 

The  ta.ste  lor  and  interest  in  Scandi- 
navian literature  and  legend  have  been 
of  gradual  growth  with  us,  slow  at  iirst, 
of  late  more  rapid.  Thirty  years  ago 
Howitt*s  Literature  of  Northern  Enrope, 
the  German  version  of  the  Niebelnngen 
Lied,  Miss  Martineau's  Feats  on  the 
FiMd,  and  some  of  Fouqut^'s  stories, 
Sintram,  Thiodolf  the  Icelander,  and 
Asbiuga's  Knight,  were  nearly  all  that 
was  within  reach  of  readers  not  j)re- 
par^  for  research.  The  traditions,  the 
lore,  the  poetry,  the  inhabitants,  the 
enatome,  the  scenery,  of  that  andent 

1  Syit*6vt  Solbakktn.  By  Bjurkstjerm 
BiSaiiMar.  IVintlattd  torn  tht  None  by  Ra»> 


land,  which  was  the  first  stage  in  the 

migrs^oo  of  oar  early  progenitors,  were 
less  known  to  most  well-informed  peo- 
ple than  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace 
tile  causes  which  have  made  their  study 
a  favorite  pastime.  Perhaps  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  Ole  Bull  and  Jenny 
Lind  created  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thmg  of  the  coontries  whence  they  came^ 
bringing  their  strange  native  melodies. 
About  the  same  time  Miss  Bremer  and 
her  novels  became  known  to  us.  Then 
Hans  Andersen  won  the  hearts  of  lnm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  cliiMrt  ii  and  [lar- 
ents,  teiliiifr  about  the  stork,  and  the 
Neckan,  and  Kronburg.  From  those 
days  to  these,  when  Prior's  and  Morris's 
transitions  have  made  the  Norse  epio 
as  aoosssible  as  the  Iliad,  oor  acquaint* 
anee  with  Seandmavia  has  been  grow- 
ing wider  and  closer.  The  fjords  and 
fjelds,  the  sajters  and  forces,  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  drawing  many  travelers 
away  from  the  glaciers  and  passes  of 
Switzerland.  ^Multitudes  who  will  tifver 
gaze  on  the  midui|^ht  sun  gut  a  leuiizing 
glimpse  of  the  life  that  goes  on  beneath 
it  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Stories 
of  nnfamtliar  races  told  by  one  of  them-  . 
selves  have  peenliar  zest  and  freshneis, 
and  Synndve  8olbakken  is  a  purely 
Norwegian  story.  It  is  a  new  tale  told 
in  a  new  way  ;  there  is  not  a  familiar 
or  hackneyed  personage  or  incitlent  from 
be;;iuuing  to  end.  It  is  an  uncommon 
proof  of  power  in  so  young  a  man^ 
the  author  was  bat  twenty-five  when  it 
was  written,  in  1857 — to  lay  hold  on 
the  soenes  and  figures  under  his  hand, 
and  write  his  first  novel  a1x:>ut  them, 
with  a  keen  recognition  of  their  charac- 
teristics, instead  of  seeking  his  subject 
and  background  iy  less  known  fields. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  that,  while- 
the  men  and  women  are  uuinistakably 
true  to  life,  they  have  the  charm  for  us 
of  complete  novdty,  and  a  distinctive 

ifua  B.  AsDEMSos.   Boston:  Uoughtoa,  MiiBia 
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coloring;  and  utmosphore  of  their  own. 
Their  exi^-teiH-i'  has  a  simplicity  and 
sereuity  which  dliluse  a  Buiumer-Uku 
Sabbath  calm  over  the  tale,  ia  spite  of 
oocanonal  fighting  matofaM  aaddnmkea 
boats  .and  oatiMirtta  of  Uind  Benerkor 
Inrj.  It  liM  the  iugcnuousness,  hnmor, 
and  sentiment  of  a  homely  German 
Btory,  without  the  alternate  uiawkish- 
ness  and  niatter-of-fuct  which  damage 
all  German  romance  except  a  few  ere- 
•tbns  ol  para  iiiiej,  liko  Undiito.  Tba 


characterB  are  drawn  in  a  rlenr  outline, 
like  Retzch's  etchings,  hut  wiih  reality 
and  consistency  ;  the  silent,  sunny  maid* 
en  Synndvo  b  a  new  and  lovely  type  of 
bflNfaM,  and  eontnili  looontly  irith  tin 
dorkor  and  man  tarlmlaat  fmem  al  hm 
k>v«r*  The  lOggestive  beaaty  of  certain 
passages,  such  as  the  description  of  the 
peasants'  Sunday  and  its  influence  on 
their  mind  and  habits,  will  be  likelv  to 
send  readers  to  try  to  master  tUeu  m 
the  ori^neL 


THE  CONTRIBUTOES*  CLUB. 


Rkadjao  one  of  Anthony  TroUope't 
Dovek  the  other  day,  —  he  hat  writp 
ten  about  ei|^  hundred;  thn  one  was 
eoUed  Ayak's  Angel, —  I  was  strode 

by  two  facU  :  first,  that  the  Eiiu^lish  nov- 
eli>t  lias  almost  inexhaustible  material 
to  work  with  ;  and  secondly,  th:\t  the 
American  novelist  has  nearly  none  at 
all,  if  he  confine  himtelf  to  hit  own 
oountry  and  period.  There  is  nothing 
definite  hi  American  society  for  the 
dramatist  to  get  hold  of.  It  is  all  but 
impossil)le  foi-  an  American  author  to 
make  his  liii;li  hred  heroine  commit  a 
mesalliance,  unless  he  marries  her  to  her 
fatlier's  coachman,  or  to  a  railroad  con- 
doctor,  or  to  a  pidioeman.  Even  this 
will  not  properly  thrill  the  reader,  for 
tilt  conductor  may  possibly  become  proe- 
ident  of  the  road,  or  the  policeman  may 
run  for  mayor,  and  get  elected,  or  the 
coachman  may  turn  up  a  millionaire 
through  dabbling  in  Bell  Telephone 
Stock.  If  any  of  those  things  happen, 
the  line  which  sepagited  the  reluctant 
Iathev4n-]aw  and  the  impecunious  son* 
in-law  instantly  dis^peois.  It  ia  not  ao 
in  English  society.  A  man  or  a  woman 
wli'^  marries  outside  of  his  or  her  sj)here 
does  bomething  really  dramatic  and  per- 
manently wretched.     The  dilTiculties 


which  enyiron  two  loreia  of  diiannt 
rank  m  life  famiah  the  aoveliat  with  aai* 
less  sitnatioaa.  Thedoogiiterof  aaaad 
falls  in  love  with  a  son  of  a  plain  eona> 

try  gentleman,  and  there's  a  farce, ore 
corned V,  or  a  tragedy  ready  made,  witfc 
parks  and  practicable  castles,  and  fash- 
ionable sea-side  resorts  with  real  water, 
lor  aoenery.  We  have  the  aoenery,  to 
be  sore,  dropping  the  castles,  bat  «a 
have  n't  the  dramatis  p§n&ma.  A  well- 
educated,  gentlemanly  yoong  American, 
with  a  fair  success  in  his  profession  or 
business,  —  let  the  business  be  something 
in  the  way  of  bunking,  —  is  a  match  for 
any  American  girl,  whatever  her  sar* 
roundings.  An  ^<8"g*^*«  girl  may  wel 
joat  andh  an  admhrahle  peraon,  and  ia 
so  doing  commit  a  dreadful  fonx  pnu 
The  conditions  of  life  in  the  Old  World, 
the  sharply  drawn  social  di>tinction3, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  give  the  EngUsh 
story-teller  an  immense  advantage  orer 
hia  Ameiieatt  cooam.  Wlwre  aie  cor 
cathedral  towns,  with  all  that  vast  coda- 
doatical  machinery  which  terns  cot 
pompous  bishops  by  the  dozen  and  senti- 
mental curates  by  the  gross?  Where  are 
our  penniless  younger  sons  and  opulent 
elder  brothers?  Where  is  our  stxuiding 
army  to  get  red-breasted  lovers  from? 
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Wbore  we  our  pictoeaqoe  nteiriege 

eetdements  end  the  old  family  notary, 

with  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  yoa 
know  ?  The  English  romancer  has  at 
his  di-posal  a  hundred  types  of  men 
and  women  unknown  among  us.  Such 
a  penH)u,  for  ejiample,  aa  Mr.  Frank 
Hoaaton,  in  Ajnle't  Angel,  —  a  young 
fellow  worth  sixteen  thousand  pounds, 
who  considen  lumsell  too  poor  to  mar- 
ry the  girl  of  his  heart, — is  impoadible 
in  Amt  ri  I.  I  suppose  there  are  ten 
thousand  of  him  in  London  alone.  No 
wonder  our  novelists  have  to  take  their 
young  women  and  their  young  men 
abroad  in  order  to  find  background  and 
opportnnitiet  for  themi  The befoea  and 
heroines  of  American  fiction  ran  aeross 
now  aa  regularly  efery  summer  as  any 
other  class  of  fortunate  beings. 

—  The  translation  of  Martial's  epitaph 
on  Erotion,  printed  some  time  iv^o  in 
the  Contributors'  Club,  has  tempted  me 
to  send  you  the  following  paraphrase 
from  Moschus :  — 

THE  DEAD  SINGEK. 

Wbo  bow  will  eing,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
O  tkrice-regretted  singer  of  the  fold  ? 
Ay,  who  will  sing,  now  that  thy  lip?  nre  cold. 
Kow  that  tbjr  liaiida  liava  dropped  the  vokekis 

flute? 

Who  to  hifl  Upa  dare  press  the  bolknr  rsada 
Warn  with  thy  breath?  8tUl  wandering  Echo 

fec<U 

On  thy  dear  sot^  as  throa^  the  land  she  speeds, 
So  aooa  to  tell  tlie  people  thoa  art  mote. 

Nay,  thou,  where  happy  soondf  and  svnaUaa  Ueaa 
The  souls  of  men,  and  days  pas.-*  numberlesi, 
Bjnaaet  a  song  oi  long  lorgetiulneeat 
Haw  ma  iby  aoog  7  Wliat  afa  tha  wwda  H 
idth? 

Wooldst  thoa  retnm  ?  Nay,  nay,  it  should  not  ba! 
Yet  could  I  <lraw  thr  Fweet  soul  after 
Am  Orpbeoa  did  his  dear  Earydice, 
Bvwi  I  night  pipe  befon  tha  gad  of  death. 

— The  life  ol  the  Rer.  Robert  Haw- 
ker, late  Ticar  of  Morwenstow,  Com- 

wall,  curiously  illu-trates  a  subject  re- 
cently treated  in  The  Atlantic,  the  mis- 
chievousness  of  the  Middle  Age  mind ; 
and  a>  liis  biography  is,  I  believe,  little 
known,  it  will  iutvrest  reiulers  to  learn 


something  of  this  odd  lelle  of  antique 
days,  bora  by  chance  b  the  nineteenth 

century.  His  father,  a  poor  clergyman, 
sent  him.  when  a  boy,  to  live  with  his 
graudlather.  also  a  respected  divine.  The 
latter,  being  liimself  a  man  of  humor,  for 
a  long  time  showed  a  sympathetic  indul- 
gence for  the  boy's  tormenting  pranks, 
played  upon  eferybody  in  the  parish. 
The  old  gentleman  had  two  devoted 
lenainine  admirers  in  bu  flodt,  uho^  as  he 
once  told  them,  seemed  to  expect  to  get 
to  heaven  by  clinging  tightly  to  his  coat- 
tails.  Robert  had  no  patience  witii  the 
absurdities  of  the  two  devotees,  and  set 
himseli  to  plague  them  so  effectually  that 
at  last  he  fkirly  drove  them  ont  of  the  par- 
ish. His  incensed  grandfather  banished 
him  from  the  house.  On  his  retnra  home 
his  sorrowing  lather  informed  him  that 
he  must  now  give  up  all  expectation  of 
going  to  college,  as  he  had  not  the  means 
to  support  him  there.  The  dismayed 
Robert  rushed,  hatless,  out  of  the  house, 
aud  ran,  almost  without  stopping,  some 
fifteen  miles  to  a  place  where  dwelt  four 
maiden  sisters  whom  he  knew  welL  He 
burst  in  upon  them,  and  abruptly  offered 
himself  to  the  youngest  one,  Miss  Char- 
lotte. The  maiden  of  forty  accepted  the 
youth  of  twenty,  and,  strange  to  say.  the 
marriage  turned  out  u  happy  one.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Oxford, 
where  they  oontmned  to  live  upon  her 
little  income  until  his  course  was  fin- 
ished. She  waa  a  woman  of  sense  and 
humor,  who  adapted  hersell  admiraUy 
to  ber  eccentric  husband. 

In  the  Cornwall  parish  to  which  Rob- 
ert Hawker  soon  went,  he  lived  for  the 
reiuainder  of  his  life.  The  stories  told 
of  his  oddities  would  hardly  be  believed 
were  th^  vouched  for  bye  lest  credible 
authority  than  his  bi(>graph«r,  the  Bev. 
BariDg-Goold.  The  moat  outrageous  of 
his  practical  jokes  would  scarcely  have 
succeeded  with  any  but  Cornwall  folk, 
who  are  said  to  1)0  more  primitive  in 
mind  and  manners,  more  superstitious 
aud  credulous,  than  those  of  any  other 
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part  of  England  i  and  in  this  respect  pas- 
tor and  flock  were  suited  to  each  other, 
for  Robert  Hawker  believed  firmly  in 
the  iiiiluence  of  the  *'evil  eye  "  and  the 
danger  of  stepping  within  a  *'  fairy  ring." 
Soon  after  he  eame  to  the  place  the  hmej 
took  him  to  play  mennan.  Qoihedinan 
<»l-8kin  jaokety  and  with  long  tresses  ol 
sea- weed  fastened  upon  liia  liead,  he  be- 
took himself  to  a  perch  npon  a  rock  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  shore.  The 
viIlaL;»  rs  were  soon  drawn  thither  by  the 
wild  boug  proceeduig  from  the  rock  above 
the  wavea.  Seeing  the  vaguely-<Ieflned 
strange  shape  oat  there,  illiunined  bj  cu^ 
rioos  intermittent  flashes  (produced  bj 
catching  and  reflecting  tht>  moon's  rays 
from  a  hand-mirror),  an<l  liearing  its 
weird  chant,  the  jteopie  knew  it  could 
be  nothing  but  a  merman.  For  two  or 
three  nights  successively  the  8|x>rt  was 
kept  up,  persons  arriving  from  adbtance 
to  gaze  upon  the  mysterious  apparition, 
till  the  Ber.  Rob*  rt'H  voice  got  hoarse 
with  overmuch  singing  and  tln'  joker 
tired  of  his  own  fun,  which  he  .'-ii<ldenly 
ended  by  a  plunire  from  his  rock.  He 
was  a  tender-hearted  man,  and  extreme- 
ly fond  of  animals ;  instead  of  a  dog,  a 
fiivorite  black  pig  ran  beside  his  horse, 
and  even  aooompanied  him  uptm  parodii- 
al  visits.  He  petted  jackdaws  and  cats; 
of  the  latter  he  at  one  time  owned  nine, 
and  went  into  his  chancel  on  Sundays 
attended  by  the  wliole  company.  He  re- 
jiealed  the  prayers  with  his  iuind  resting 
affectionately  on  the  head  of  one  or  an- 
other  of  them,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
creatures  behaved  with  propriety.  One 
of  tliem  omnmitted  some  misdemeanor 
at  last,  whereupon  the  troop  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  service.  In  spite 
of  this  strange  want  of  clerical  di^^nity, 
Mr.  Hawker  retained  his  place  and  lus 
credit,  was  a  worthy  and  beloved  pastor 
and  sensible  preacto'.  He  was  a  dev- 
er  talker,  with  a  satirical  tnm ;  a  spec^ 
men,  in  short,  of  wit  to  madness  nearly 
allied.  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote 
some  astonishingly  good  Cornish  ballads. 


—  If  translations  are  in  order  in  the 
Club,  will  you  let  me  send  yon  a  bit  oi 
Gautier  ? 

THE  GHOST  OF  TBB  B08& 
asm  vntforanx  •soms. 

Kow  let  thin«  eyelids  unclose. 

While  faint  dreams  hover  aiid  Ull\ 
I  am  the  ghost  of  the  ro*e 

Tliat  graccii  thee  to-night  at  the  l>all. 
With  fill'  «l.-w  '.f  llic  pvt'uiii^;  impeSlW, 

I  ImmiI  to  ihy  tiugiTs  so  soft; 
But  I  tl«iitedaadni<>ck<  1  the  f^ajmMt 

In  the  dance,  aa  I  nodded  aloft. 

Kow,  O  (sweet  cause  of  my  death, 

I  dance  all  njgiit  by  thy  bed; 
Light,  light  on  tiM  draught  of  tlif  biwtk, 

Over  tiie  pillow  I 'm  led. 
Bat  fear  not:  bleat  waa  my  doom, 

No  iMmrer  for  my  paaee  noed  bo  «iA; 
My  -I'u!     t!ii^  liglit  p*'rftime, 

l-'roin  gardcnit  of  Paradiee  flod. 

For  a  death  so  happy  n<  mine. 

What  roHC  would  uot  part  with  its  bloom? 
And  more  than  the  fOStS  might  piM 

To  offer  their  lives  on  my  tomtk 
On  tli<^  marble  where  I  repose 

Thiv  ir^'end  was  eanrod  withaUa: 
Mere,  here  lieth  a  rose ; 

JTm^  tmvied  itt  dying  him, 

LE  SPBCTBE  DB  Lk  B08B. 
SomitrB  ta  pani^iTC  doM 

Qu'cfTI- i:rc  nil  -iiDije  Tlm^nslj 
Je  suis  le  spectre  d'une  ion 
Qqo  ta  iwrtaia  bier  an  bel. 

Tti  iiip  pris  (-ncorf  cmp<>rU% 
Des  pleurs  d'argeut  de  i'arroooir, 

EtpuiaihilltoStwlI4e 
Ta  DM  prooooM  tout  le  aolr. 

0  toi  qoi  de  nu  mort  fas  cmiM^ 

Sena  que  tu  paissee  le  chayser, 
Toote  U  Doit  mon  spectre  rose 

A  ton  ehevet  viendra  denser. 
Ifeia  ne  crains  rien,  je  ne  n'clano 

Ni  messe  ni  Dt  profundx*  ; 
Ce  l^ger  parfum  est  mon  ftme, 

Et  parrive  dn  poradia. 

Mon  dentin  fiit  flit^.'  d'cnvic: 

Pour  avoir  un  tr^pas  si  beaa. 
Fine  d'on  emit  donn^  m  tm, 

Car  j'ai  fa  porirc  {x'ur  toinbeSII| 
£t  sur  I'albatre  ou  jo  repose 

Vb  poSto  aTee  «n  beii« 
Ecrivit :  Ci->:it  une  rose 

Que  toua  lea  rois  vout  jalouser. 

—  Time  was  when  a  new  story  by 
Hr.  William  Black  was  hailed  wilk  de- 
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light  and  read  with  satisfaction.  Vr\\o 
does  not  retain  a  tender  memory  of  the 
Daughter  of  Ileth  and  the  Princess  of 
Tbole?  Tlie  Stnuiire  Adventure.s  of  a 
Phaeton  carried  us  with  pleasant  com- 
paoioot  throng  beanlifnl  toenery,  and 
from  oar  heuts  we  thanked  the  writer 
who  that  set  qb  face  to  iaoe  with  na^ 
are.  If  once  hi  a  while  an  uneaiy  809- 
picion  crossed  our  minds  (hat  it  was  nat- 
ure in  lier  '*  company  clothes,"  we  put 
the  thotiiiht  a>ide  as  liypercriticjil,  and 
were  still  ^raielul.  2so\v  conies  Mr. 
Black*8  latest  work.  Sunrise.  (There 
may  be  two  or  three  later  than  the  lat- 
est, for  they  oome  with  bewildering  ra- 
pidity.)  The  name  is  promising,  sng- 
gestlve  of  dewy  freshness  and  the  songs 
of  birds,  liiit  straightway  we  are  in- 
troduced to  a  band  of  socialists, — re- 
formers, tht.'y  cull  themselves,  —  whose 
instruments  of  reform  are  pistols  and 
daggers.  These  intwssting  characters 
disport  themselves,  of  all  places,  in  Lon- 
d<m  I  An  English  gentleman  becomes  a 
member  of  this  society,  inflnenced  partly 
by  his  zeal  for  liberty  and  partly  by  his 
love  for  the  liproine  of  the  story,  who  is 
the  dauu'liter  of  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
association.  Surh  is  the  obliquity  of 
the  moral  vision  uf  the  new  member  that 
ke  f eek  bound  to  folfiil  his  promise  of 
obedience,  even  when  he  is  reqnured  to 
become  an  anassuif  to  mnrder  in  cold 
blood  a  man  of  whom  he  personally 
knows  nothing.  This  distorted  sense  of 
rill  lit  and  wrong  is  visi])]e  throughout, 
and  what  make.s  the  story  mure  unj)leas- 
ant  is  the  impression  of  theatn'ca/ness 
which  it  leaves.  Midnight  meetings  of 
eonaplnitors,  mysterioos  entranoes  to 
dark  passages,  a  fiendish  scheme  by 
which  an  enemy  of  the  people  and  an 
undesirable  son-in-law  may  both  be  got- 
ten out  of  the  way,  —  all  these  lurid  in- 
cidents se<'m  more  apjiropriate  to  the 
blood-curdling  drama  as  prescuteU  on 
the  stage  of  a  minor  theatre  than  to  a 
Story  of  modern  English  life.  They 
might  possibly  be  made  to  lit  in  among 


the  other  nniealities  of  an  Italian  opera. 

Jsothiug  is  easier  than  to  imagine  old 
Calabressa,  whose  every  movement  in 
the  book  is  stagey,  standing  wrapped  in 
his  threadbare  cloak,  delivering  an  aria 
at  the  boxes,  and  echoed  by  a  choms  of 
conspirators  who  lurk  in  the  shadow  of 
the  pasteboard  rooks  at  the  back  of  the 
scene. 

—  Certain  persons,  with  a  practical 
interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
havt!  rt'ceiitly  been  considering  the  ques- 
tion whether  higer  beer  and  other  mild 
preparations  of  malt  might  not  be  made 
to  supplant  the  deadly  alcoholic  liquors 
to  which  so  many  ckwses  in  tliis  coun- 
try are  addicted.  Whether  or  not  the 
plan  is  practicable,  the  idea  is  oue  that 
commends  itself  to  a  large  number  of 
persons,  always  excepting  that  small 
lx)dy  of  reformers  whose  intukrance  is 
exasperating  enough  to  drive  a  natural- 
ly abftendoiis  man  into  habits  of  intox- 
ication. For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  who  uses  such  insidious  bever- 
ages as  tea  and  coffee — and  uses  them 
to  excels,  as  almost  all  tea-drinkers  and 
colTee-drinkt  IS  do  —  can  object  to  light 
German  beers.  There  lurk  more  delete- 
rious effects  in  a  single  cup  of  strong 
llyauu  thait  iu  half  a  dozen  glasseti  uf 
lager.  As  I  pen  this  assertion,  I  see  in  my 
mhid's  eye  the  flutter  of  ten  million  cap* 
strings.  They  belong  to  most  estimable 
and  proper  elderly  ladies,  who  pass  sleep- 
less nights  and  restless  <lays,  having  con- 
tracted innumerable  chronic  diseases  of 
the  nerves  through  drinkinj;  too  much 
tea.  I  do  not  say  that  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  beer  will  not  produce  evil 
results.  I  would  n't  say  that  of  water. 
But  I  will  say  that  the  most  healthy 
and  temperate  people  on  the  globe  are 
the  people  of  Germany,  where  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  has  its  beer-gar- 
den, —  I  ilo  not  except  the  Spaniards, 
who  <lrink  nothing  but  water,  since  they 
drink  reprehensible  quantities  of  it. 
There  is  comparatively  little  drunken- 
nest  in  the  wine-growing  districts  of 
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France  and  (lormany.  wIutc  the  itihab-  teacli  the  nobility  to  slick  to  Apollinar 
itauts  geueraily  prefer  hocks  and  clarets  ris ! 
to  bnodiet.  It  is  oeedlen  to  remtrk 
tlut  gio-tippling  it  KngUgHl'i  Daliooal 
▼ice, — OP  At  lout  one  of  them.  Ton 
come  face  (o  face  with  it  in  the  great 
towns.  How  it  st^irc?^  at  ytm  in  F.nn- 
don  !  Even  in  some  of  tlio  more  rej> 
utable  parbj  of  the  city  tliure  is  street 
after  street  in  which  every  twentieth 
•hop  is  a  dnun-shop,  with  its  sopwrnte 
ontranoe  for  women.  He  wooid  do  a 
priceless  work  in  the  Lonl's  vineyard 
who  should  teach  the  English  lower 
classes  to  drink  lager  beer,  — and  then 


I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  have 
approached  hot  one  side  of  a  qasstioa 

which  has  sereral  sides.  The  argomeot 
i^psinst  indorsing  the  use  of  il*  s  and 

beers  is  that  many  persons  who  do  not 
now  tonch  anythinir  of  the  ^ort  rniirht 
be  induced  to  form  habiis  which  would 
uliiuiately  lead  to  a  desire  for  danger- 
oas  sdmntants.  Of  course  such  an  sr> 
goment  is  not  to  be  refuted  hf  the 
statement  of  my  individu:il  observaliOB, 
which  is  that  no  beer-ilrinker  ever 
in  the  least  for  spiritoous  Hqoors. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Jmrtnilt,  Mr.  Ekhard  Jelriflt  calls  hb  Wood 
Kagie  s  fUbIs,  but  Uis  work  liu  a  fueiaatlon 

which  iUx.'^  uot  iH'hinj^  to  that  species  of  obj^)lctc 
oompositioa.  He  has  givea  th«  power  of  «peecb  to 
birds  sad  bmtaf  uvA  not  imdo  tlMin  wcsrimnc, 
M  the  convent irmal  fahuli-t  is  apt  tr>  do.  Tlie 
stoiy  of  littlo  6'u  Bevu,  with  his  •quirrels,  and 
erewii,  and  wtaselc,  and  wood|>eckeni,  k  a  ttoiy 

thiit  will  ii<i  '.ti;i:_'lit  to  the  h«art  of  childhood. 
One  of  the  iuuumenible  chamu  of  the  book  is 
that  it  does  n't  spring  a  moral  on  anybody.  (Oas- 
sdlf  Petter,  Galpio  &  Co,)  —  A  very  difftrerit  nort 
«f  bookf  with  a  very  dtflmnent  sort  of  purpotc,  is 
Harold  Doraaj*s  Fortona,  Maiy  Dwindl  Chel- 
lis.  frotiuTegational  Publishirii,' Si'cit'Jy.l  It  is  one 
of  thu!<e  tictions  which  go  a  good  way  toward*  put- 
tinfr  tba  raader  oat  of  patloncs  witb  pwyriety* 

hnd  <:iip!H<<.e<I  that  this  Uad  Sl  lioollf  Uks  ttaS 
dodo,  wax  HI)  extinct  bird. 

Biography  and  Memwrt,  MadsoM  de  Mrlgod 
forms  the  suhjet-t  of  thf  latast  volume  of  Foreijrn 
Classics  fur  Kngli»h  Iweadera^  edite<i  by  Mrs.  Oti- 
phant.  (.).  R  Upjdooott  &  Co.)  Madame  de 
vijfnd  fell  into  sympathetic  and  "killful  handi 
when  she  fell  into  those  of  Miss  Thiuki-rny,  who 
has  made  a  singularly  channiiit;  study  of  bw 
brilliant  French  sister.  We  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  book,  and 
also  of  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  Ri'musat,  a  se- 
lection from  which  has  been  made  by  Mra.  Caabel 
Ho«y  and  Mr.  John  Lillie,  the  admirable  transla- 
tors of  the  M^molres.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. )  The 
same  woffc  appears  by  amufooMDt  in  Haiper's 
Fl«nkUn  Square  Ubrary. 

Art.    TTio  proprietors  of  L'Art  have  present«d 
to  the  iob^cribcrs  of  the  present  volume  an  ex- 
\  siching  by  JL  CbampoUiii|  after  a  painting 


bgr  A.  Casaaova,  entitM  Un  Cola  dans  le  Jardia 
(A  Corner  of  the  Garden).  The  liupisarioai. 

wliirh  are  on  Holland  paper,  are  verj-  carefully 
printed  by  lienard  of  Paris.  The  plate  meaaaret 
18^  by  IS  iaehei,  and  is  allegsflier  a  fgmu  The 
picture  is  Spanish  in  subject,  reprey-  ntin^  a  Cap- 
uchin monlL  seated  oo  the  edge  of  a  stone  band^ 
one  end  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  distitting 
seiiorifa.  The  f/roferin  and  einharra.t«rocnt  of  the 
holy  man  are  capitally  hit  off,  as  is  also  tba  oeal 
eoquetry  of  the  Spanish  girl ,  with  her  fSa  and  laes 
uiantilla.  Tlie  etching  suggests  gn^at  richnc-ss  of 
color  in  the  original,  and  is  a  worthy  pendant  to 
the  aitistio  prsmiasos  iasaod  wkh  the  two  pn- 
vioiis  volumes  of  I/Art,  —  namely,  Makart's  En- 
try uf  Charles  Y.  into  Antwerp,  and  Fortuny's 
Academicians  Choeataf  a  Model.  (J.  W.  BoaMs, 
New  Yorlt.) 

Religion.  The  Bible  Defended  and  Atheiiw 
Rebuked  (E.  J.  Hale  &  Son)  is  the  title  of  a  ne«t> 
ly  printed  pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Allan  IV  Ma- 
gruder  takes  Mr.  Robert  G.  Inger»ull  sliarply  to 
task  for  his  idiocy.  rerha[>9  it  was  not  worth  d^ 
inu',  but  Mr,  Magruder,  who  descrilx-^i  hini<»  If  %i 
"layman  and  Bible  student,"  evidently  thought  rt 
was,  and  has  done  it  with  great  eamesloeM. 

Education.  I.ee  &  Shepard  have  i^i^aed  the 
first  volume  of  a  verj-  valuable  work  (to  Imj  com- 
plete In  two  volumes ).  entitled  New  England  Bird 
Life,  being  a  Manual  of  Xew  England  OmitbobH 
gy,  edited  from  the  manuscript  of  W.  A.  Steams 
by  Dr.  F.lliutt  Couee,  United  States  Army.  The 
present  part  treats  of  singing-birds,  about  which 
the  readw  wit!  And  a  world  of  euiiooa  and  nafvel 
information  presented  in  a  clear  and  entertaining 
Buuuier.  Oa  the  cossplstioB  of  tlie  s«cond  part, 
IsftsiMffc.  B  beloBfiB  t*  that 
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ddigliUul  kiod  of  scieatlflc  litonUnre  of  wbioh 
Mr.  Scodder's  treatiM  on  Butterflies  i«  an  excel- 
Imt  example.  —  Elementary  German,  an  Outline 
of  the  Grammar,  with  Exercine*,  ConversatioiMi 
■Bd  Bawling^,  by  Charles  P.  Otis,  Ph.  D.,  it  » 
iMmd-book  of  nncommon  fullness  and  cleameea. 
Tbe  majoritr  of  German  text-books  lend  difficaW 
ty  to  a  very  dificult  language.  When  the  world 
li  a  little  more  advanced,  tbe  Germans  will  prob- 
ably adopt  the  Koman  letter  for  their  alptiabeU 
The  use  of  the  Roman  letter  in  the  flnit  pages  eC 
the  preMnt  woric  »ioipIiH<>9  much  that  would  be 
haxd  to  the  beginner.  —  Prof.  G.  A.  Weotworth, 
profoHor  of  mathematics  in  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, has  prepared  a  valuable  claiss-buok  in  the 
fine  of  his  study,  Klemcnts  of  Algebra.  (Ginn  & 
Heath.)  Tbe  advantage  of  this  work  over  many 
otht-m  in  090  is  that  tUc  author  han  not  aimed  to 
bftffle  tbe  student  with  complicated  exercises,  but 
to  funiiah  him  with  such  problems  as  may  be 
MHvdvfthMl*  Maleaa  nfiuUtm  U  tfaa*  od 
MeiKT. 

GMi>h-Book$.  Waltooe's  Descriptive  Guide  to 
A>  Aitawdacks,  of  which  the  present  U  the  ninth 
•fiti«ll,MMM  to  bATe  proved  its  usefulne^is.  It  is 
fMhlhlwd  by  tile  mthor  at  Syracum,  N.  T.  — 
W«  can  speak  less  confidently  of  Mr.  Da\id  Mao- 
IngrM't  Sommer  Tours  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  where  it  ceases  to  be  an  advertisement  of 
Macbrayne's  line  of  steameit  tad  bwoaea  aa  im- 
partial ad>i»er  to  the  tourbt. 

Poetry.  The  poetry  of  the  month  is  not  nota- 
bly if  we  except  the  collection  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
poenu  (Huberts  Broe.)|  aboot  which  the  critics  are 
disagreeing.  We  »hall  have  something  to  say  later 
teaching  Mr.  Wilde  and  the  "utter**  school.— 
Farm  Fentivalo,  by  Will  Carleton  (Harper  Bros.), 
aeeds  00  introduction  to  make  him  welcome  to  a 
largv  clam  of  readers  who  like  homely  th<>m«s 
ple«.«aatly  rhymed.  Mr.  Carl«tou  seems  to  furnish 
the  Bussing  link  between  poetry  and  prose.  —  The 
MlllMr of  Motherliood,  who  wishes  to  remain  anun- 
ymoos,  and  claims  the  authorship  of  this  work  on 
the  title-page  of  another  published  simultaneously, 
te»  higher  aims  than  Mr.  Carletun.  The  poem 
entitled  Motherhood  is  purely  and  tenderly  writ- 
tea,  and  is  not  without  pathos  of  a  very  totiching 
Mt*  It  it  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  mis- 
MBMMOi  oollection  of  l>Tic8  put  forth  by  the 
■MM  writer  with  the  title'  of  Breath  of  the  Field 
and  Shore.  Both  books  ar&  exqui:«itely  printed. 
(Lee  &  Shepard.)  — A  Tire-d'Aile,  by  Ken^  des 
Cbeenws  (Bray  et  Retaux,  Parii«),  is  the  title  of 
■n  exquisitely  printed  little  volume  of  poeuiH  of  a 
r^gious  csKt.  M.  Chesnais  dedicates  his  work 
**  k  toos  ceux  qui  d^fendent  eette  triple  cause,  —  le 
Chriit,  la  France,  U  Liberte."  It  is  to  mix  pa- 
gnnt<im  and  CHiristianity  to  speak  of  Th.  Gautier 
aud  M.  Chesnais  in  the  same  breath,  but  the  care- 
fal  fiabh  of  several  of  the  lyria  in  this  collection 
reminds  one  of  tiie  £maax  et  Cam^.  In  all  other 
respects  the  two  writers  are  worlds  asunder.  Gau- 
ticr'a  muse  is  a  rosy  bacchante,  with  a  wreath 
dropping  over  bar  brows;  M.  (Thesnais's  muse 
wears  a  cowl  and  euriM  a  cradflx.  The  strong- 
«k  rmwm  fa  ▲        Alto  anpubivi  tkow  adp 


dressed  to  Victor  tlugo;  the  mo^t  graceful  are 
those  entitled  Prologue,  from  which  we  quote  • 
■laDsa:  — 

"  Je  suis  trop  hard!,  je  le  crains, 

De  m'avcnturer  dans  la  rime, 

Triolets,  sonnets  ou  quatralna. 

Je  snis  trop  hard!,  je  le  crains. 

L' imprudence  m^ne  aux  chagrins; 

T^Mti  peut  dtrc  crime. 

Je  suis  trop  liardi,  je  le  crains, 

I>B  m'aventurer  dans  la  rime.*' 
—Leonids  of  the  Northwest,  by  H.  L.  (Gordon,  ii 
one  more  attempt  in  the  field  of  Indian  poetry, 
and  is  not  to  be  pronounced  wholly  successfol.  It 
is  a  lUd  atrawn  with  tka  bonm  of  AflMricaa 
poets. 

MiaeeltantouM.  From  the  press  of  Sands  & 
McDougatl,  Melbourne,  we  have  received  a  hand* 
somely  printed  Tolamo  entitled  On  Renascence 
Drama,  or  History  ssade  Visible,  by  William  Tliom- 
aoB,  F.  R.  C.  8.,  P.  L.  8.  It  is  a  Shak< opearean 
study,  whose  scope  cannot  adequately  be  stated  in 
the  brief  space  allotted  us  hers.  Mr.  Thomson,  If 
we  catch  the  drift  of  Ids  ngOBent,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  Shakespeare  was  not  Shakespeare, 
but  Bacon.— The  Military  Historical  Society  ef 
Massachusetts  havaimoed  the  initial  reloBM  of  a 
series  of  volumes,  in  which  are  to  be  preserved  tbe 
papers  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  the  members 
of  the  society  and  read  at  their  meetings.  The 
present  collection  relates  to  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign of  General  McClellan,  and  contains  contri- 
butions from  John  C.  Kupc',  lusq.,  Urev.  Brig, 
(jen.  John  C.  Palfrey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  llrev.  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Whittier,  U.  S.  V.  The*e  papers 
fall  somewhat  short  of  bcini;  plea^^arit  nailing  for 
General  McClellan.  (J.  K.  0>k<kk1  &  Co.) — 
New  York  Illustrated  (D.  Appleton  &  C<>. )  is  a 
model  guide-book  for  the  stranger,  or  for  any  one, 
visiting  the  great  metropolis.  The  illii!«trations 
are  admirable  specimens  of  wood-engraving,  and 
in  ev«7  respect  worthy  of  the  carefully  prepared 

letterpress  In  To-l>ay  in  America  (Kraaldia 

S<iiiare  Library)  Mr.  Joseph  Ilatton  giv»-s  a  ross 
c<>l<>r<  <1  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  tbi;*  country, 
where  he  asema  to  have  had  what  we  call  in  oar 
mtutored  Americaoese  **a  good  time."  If  Mr. 
Hattoa's  powers  of  observation  are  neither  verA' 
wide  nor  very  deep,  they  appear  to  have  served 
bis  purpose.  — The  second  part  of  The  Art  ef 
Speech,  by  Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend,  D.  I).  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.),  treats  of  eloquence  and  logic  — 
Illusions,  A  Psychological  Study,  by  James  Snlly, 
forms  the  thirty^third  volume  of  the  International 
Scientific  Seriea.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  — The 
latest  of  Appleton's  Home  Books  treats  of  the 
amenilisa  of  dsmeetic  life,  and  contains  soom  sea- 
sible  essays  on  edoeation,  miuic,  maaaenit  and 
kindred  topics.  —  Under  the  title  of  Butler's  Mis- 
cellanies, Mr.  Noble  Duller  publishes  through 
Claxton,  Remsen  &  Hafieliinger  a  coHectkni  of 
papers  dealing  chiefly  with  literary  matter*.— 
Select  £>says  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  translated 
by  G.  Droppers  and  C.  A.P.  Dachsel  (Milwaukee), 
embraces  a  biographical  skcfeeii  astmetad  fkUMi 
QwiaaiVt  Ufi  of  Sehopeahantr.   Tlw  «Migri 
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InuMlated  are,  The  MiMry  of  life,  MetaphvAics 
of  Love,  GeniiUH  i&tbetica  of  Poctiy  and  Educa- 
tion. —  A.  S*  Bwme*  r«i.  is-up  a  well -printed 
and  large  wlccticm  of  h}-mii!<  mid  tunes  for  M-rvice 
of  the  sanctuarj,  edited  bj  Mr.  J.  P.  Holbrook. 
—  Tlu'  two  MOW  volumes  of  Mr.  lliid«<>n'<«  edition 
of  the  com|iktc  plavs  aud  pycuis  of  Stukkt  >|>far« 
(Ginii  &  Heath)  embrace  Macbeth,  Othello,  Cyin- 
iK  tiiic.  and  roriolaniM,  with  an  abundance  of  crit- 
ital  iii.t..-.  and  explanatory  matter.  This  issue 
l)riii.;-  tli<'  work  Hiiliin  two  volumes  of  its  com- 
pletion, ill.!  H;irv:iril  I'.  lition,  a«>  it  is  colled,  is 
one  of  the  in.itt-t  oiul  moat  eouveuieut  editions 
over  pablittlx  1. 

Fiction.  Tlie  Lutaoist  of  St.  Jacobi's,  by  Cath- 
arine  Drew  (Henry  Holt  &  <'o.),  U  a  charming  ad- 
dition to  tlM  Leisure  IlniiT  >•  TH  s,  iu  which,  by  the 
way,  we  have  !ieldum  fuund  a  mediocre  dotcL 
An  epi.«o«ie  in  the  life  of  Georpc  Xcumarck  — a 
minor  (ienuAn  poet  and  smnll  mufician  of  the 
MTcnteenth  century  — baa  furnished  Mn.  Drew 
wHb  the  material  for  a  delightfully  tender  and 
lealiMie  sketdi.  It  i»  an  evidence  of  the  writLr's 
lare  art  that  the  baa  made  a  aimple  love  afUir  aa 
fresh  and  foteresting  as  if  H  had  all  ha)i|>eii(>d  last 
week,  iii-t.-ad  of  two  hwidred  years  ap'.  —  Paul 
Ilart,  or  the  Love  of  bis  Life,  by  Uncle  Lute,  is  an 
fndfgentible  American  fiction,  fall  of  cheap  aenti- 
iiu  lit  auil  reckless  j^ranminr;  in  brief,  an  ov  it- 
growu  dime  novel.  On  the  titl«»-page  of  the  volume 
an  amitsinif  person  who  signa  himself  **Critie** 
ofifers  a  synop^j^  of  ibr  work,  which  he  dosiribes 
as  ''a  thrilling  story,  so  truthful  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  individual  traits  of  character  and  taptnti' 
Uous  dialofjut  that  many  readers,  no  doubt,  wlU 
Imagine  that  it  is  literally  founded  on  facts.** 
ThoQgh  Uncle  Late  hinuetf  does  some  very  doa 
writiiiL'.  he  does  nothing  quite  90  —  so  sujtersti- 
tious  as  that.  We  strongly  suspect  ourHelves  of 
quoting  from  the  "critioU  opiiUon"  which  In* 
duced  the  publishers  to  jjive  this  chef-<l'<tuvre  to 
the  world.  (T.  B.  I'etenion  &  Brothers.)  — The 
Skeleton  in  the  House  (0.  W.  Harlaa)  is  a  short 
ronmiilic  story,  by  Friedrich  ^ielhagen,  and  is  by 
no  means  one  of  his  best.  At  his  be^t,  Hpielhagvu 
is  apt  to  be  didl  and  prosaic  The  present  tians> 
lation,  liy  M.J.  SafToid.  nppcars  to  have  been  con- 
scientiously done.  —  The  llxiies  is  a  iiussian  story 
told  by  two  French  authors,  Victor  Tissol  and 
Constant  AmiPro  ( T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brotliers),  who 
have  evidently  made  close  studies  of  Kussiau  life 
and  scenery.  When  we  havo  sald  that  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  drama  are  one  Y«5gor  S^- 
m^noff,  a  political  convict,  and  a  chief  of  police 
named  TermaCi  we  have  sofBciently  indicated  the 
scope  of  the  romance.  It  is  not  tminteresting  in 
parts,  bat  as  a  whole  it  is  theatrical.  Perhaps 
TowgteME  has  spoilad  US  for  liUog  tfaia  school  of 


Bussian  novel. — An  £nglish  translation  of  almost 
any  hook  hj  Oostavn  Oros  requires  a  generons 

BpriuklinfT  of  asterisks  to  mvc  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  police.  The  trani^lator  of  Monsieur,  Ma- 
dame et  BAi<  (T.  B.  Peterson  Bkotiiors)  has 
adojited  this  expedient,  and  has  ishown  e.TceHent 
tast«  in  his  suppressions,  though  he  here  and  there 
Unnis  the  point  of  the  too  witty  Fratchiaan.  Iba 
story  remains  a  little  ri*qw,  however,  but  to  re- 
lieve it  of  thitt  fault  it  would  be  necessary'  to  sup- 
press the  whole  thing.  Its  great  cleverness  is  no* 
deniable.  As  to  its  morality,  it  is  moral  compared 
with  Mr.  Matlock's  Romance  of  the  Xiueteeoth 
Gintary.  —  Harper  &  Brothers  have  added  fear 
very  entertaining  novels  to  the  Franklin  Square 
Library :  Ayala's  Angel,  by  Anthony  Trollope;  An 
Ocean  FNa  Lance,  by  the  author  of  The  Wreck  ol 
the  GiDSTsnor;  Sidney,  by  Georgians  M.  Craik; 
and  Tlie  Neptnne  Vase,  by  Virginia  W.  Johnson. 
Of  Mr.  Trollope  it  is  only  necessary  to  s^y  that  no 
Other  £ogiihh  writer  hu  anything  Uko  his  skill 
in  story-telling  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  W.  Cbifc 
Kussell  may  be  dismissed  asbriclly;  whenever  the 
author  of  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosveuor  undertakes 
to  tell  a  sea-tale  ho  has  **the  right  of  way."  He 
is  the  only  living  novelist  who  knows  bow  to 
a  ship  through  the  perilooa  waters  of  fiction.  The 
novels  of  OeoTxiana  M.  Cratk  are  alway  comsMod- 

able  for  their  e.irnest  purpose  and  good  sen^e.  Ol 

the  fourth  author  00  the  list  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
speak.  While  writing  The  Keptune  Vsse  Ifiss 

Jobn-oii  li;id  it  in  her  hand  toprodure.i  mas- 
terpiece.   Up  to  the  twentieth  chapter  the  »tory 
Is  told  with  a  frsrimess  and  graea  that  mast  capti* 
vate  the  most  unimpressible  novel-reader.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  or  exquisite  in  liie  way 
of  chanetor  drawing  tiian  Ka^  Osasend,  Dr. 
Brent,  the  Padre  Gebezzi,  and  that  wily  little 
Italian  conteseina,  who,  though  she  plays  a  misor 
part  in  the  oooedy,  givss  one  a  very  high  idsn  of 
Miss  Johnson's  power  of  delineation.  Nothing, 
we  repeat,  could  be  more  charming  than  the  first 
twenty  chapters  of  The  Neptune  Vase,  and  than 
the  author  spf^iils  the  whole  thing  with  the  sudd«i 
unearthing  of  a  melodramatic  aud  tiresome  lost 
fUher,  who  has  been  masquerading  soms  Ian  or 
fifteen  years  in  Siena,  di«iriii-'ed  in  the  conrention- 
al  false  Iwanl  of  a  third-rate  theatre.    Thf  author 
wa«  within  four  chapters  of  the  end  of  I^r  work 
when  she  made  (he  fatal  mistake  of  ciT> mling 
probability.    In  spite  of  all  this,  Tlie  Xeptuoe 
Va«e  is  interesting  as  showing  that  what  is  cmlled 
'■  the  international  novel"  is  capable  of  an  inex- 
haustible variety  in  the  way  of  sitnatious  and  char- 
acters. —  A.  Williams  &  Co.  hnvt  lasuad  •  m» 
edition  of  Cape  Cod  Folks,  an  anonymoos  novei, 
which  has  proved  to  ho  one  of  the  sooceaaes  of 
thasaasoB. 
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IX. 

Is  the  moniing  Dr.  Mnlbridge  drove 
bade  to  Corbitaiity  and  in  the  evening 
Libfay  came  over  New  Lejden 
with  Maynard,  in  u  hired  wagon.  May- 
nard  was  a  day  later  than  his  wife  had 
compntedf  but,  m  she  ajipeared  to  have 
reflected,  sh»;  luid  left  tho  iiitorvcniiii; 
Sunday  out  of  her  calculation  ;  for  this 
was  one  of  the  few  things  she  taxed  hcr- 
mAl  to  say.  For  the  rest,  she  sesmad 
to  be  hoawiing  her  stiength  against  liis 
eoming. 

Grace  met  him  at  a  little  distance 
from  \\u'  house,  whither  she  had  wall^ed 
with  lirllti,  for  a  breatli  of  the  fresh  Jiir 
after  her  long  day  in  the  sick-rooni,  and 
did  oot  find  him  the  boisterous  and  jo- 
vial Hoosier  she  liad  imagined  him.  It 
was,  in  &ct»  iiardlj  the  moment  lor  the 
eapression  of  Westam  hmnor.  He  ar* 
rived  a  sleep-broken,  travel<creased  fig> 
ere,  with  more  than  the  Western  man's 
nsnal  indifference  to  dress ;  with  sad,  dull 
eyes,  and  an  uutrinimcd  beard  that  hung 
in  points  and  tags,  and  thinly  hid  the 
coruers  of  a  large  mouth.  He  took  her 
band  holy  in  and  bowing  over  her 
from  hia  lank  hei|^t  listened  to  her  re- 
port of  his  fHfo's  state»  while  he  held 
his  little  ^il  on  his  left  arm,  and  the 
child  fondly  pressed  her  cheek  against 
his  bearded  face,  to  which  he  had  quiet- 


ly lifted  her  as  soon  as  be  alighted  from 
Libby's  buggy.  Libby  introduced  her 
as  I^.  Breen,  and  drove  on,  and  May- 
nard gave  her  the  title  whenever  he 
addressed  her,  with  a  perfect  effect  of 
8in^e4nindedness  in  his  gravity,  as  if 
it  were  an  every-day  thing  with  him  to 
meet  young  ladies  who  were  {>hv>iri:ins. 
He  had  a  certaiii  neighborly  manner  of 
huving  known  her  a  long  time,  and  of 
being  on  good  terms  with  her ;  and 
somewhere  there  resided  in  his  looselj 
knit  oiganism  a  powerful  energy.  She 
had  almost  to  run  in  keeping  at  his  side, 
as  he  walked  on  to  the  house,  carrying 
his  little  girl  on  his  arm,  and  glancing 
about  him  ;  and  she  was  not  sure  at  last 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  makijig  him 
understand  how  serious  the  case  had 
been. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to- 
let  yoQ  go  in,"  she  said,  **  witliont  pre- 
paring her." 

"  She 's  been  expecting  me,  hasn't 
she  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  but "  — 

"  And  she 's  awake  ?  " 

"  Yes"  — 
Then  I  '11  just  go  in  and  prepare 
her  myselL  I 'm  a  pretty  good  hand 
at  preparing  people  to  meet  me.  You've 
a  beantifol  location,  here,  Dr.  Breen; 
and  your  town  has  a  chance  to  grow. 
I  like  to  see  a  town  have  some  diaace," 
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hfj  iidil'  d.  with  a  sadness  past  tears  in 
mcluiichdly  eyes.  Bella  cau  show 
me  the  way  to  the  room,  I  reckon,**  he 
•aid,  Mtdng  the  little  one  down  oo  the 
piaua,  and  following  her  in-doors ;  end 
when  Grace  ventured,  later,  to  knock 
at  the  door,  Maynard's  Toioe  bade  her 
come  iu. 

He  sat  l)eside  his  wile's  jullow,  with 
her  hand  in  his  left ;  on  bis  right  arm 
perched  tiie  little  girl,  and  leited  her 
head  on  his  ihoalder.  Hey  did  not 
aeem  to  haye  been  talking,  and  they  did 
not  move  when  Grace  entered  the  room. 
But,  apparently,  Mrs.  Maynard  had 
known  how  to  behave  to  (Jeorfje  May- 
nard, and  peace  was  visibly  between 
them. 

Now,  yon  tell  me  abont  the  medi- 
eines,  Dr.  Breen,  and  then  you  go  and 
get  tome  rest,**  Mid  Maynard,  in  hia 

mild,  caressing  voice.  "  I  used  to  un- 
derstand Mrs.  Maynard's  ways  pretty 
well,  and  I  can  take  care  of  her.  Libbv 
told  me  all  about  you  and  your  doings, 
and  1  know  you  must  feel  as  pale  as 
yon  look." 

But  yon  can't  have  had  any  deep, 
nxk  the  way/*  Grace  began. 

"Sleep?'*  Maynard  repeated,  look- 
ing wanly  at  her.  "  /  never  sleep.  I 'd 
as  Rooji  think  of  diijestinsj^." 

After  she  had  given  him  the  needed 
instructions,  he  rose  from  the  rocking- 
chair  in  whidi  he  had  been  softly  swings 
ing  to  and  fro,  and  followed  her  out  into 
the  corridor,  caresBing  with  his  large 
hand  the  child  that  lay  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Maynard 
is  still  very  sick,  and  needs  the  greatest 
care  and  attention." 

"  Yes,  1  understand  that.  But  I 
reckon  it  will  come  out  all  right  in  the 
end,"  he  said,  with  the  optimistic  fatal- 
ism which  is  the  real  religion  of  our 
orientalising  West  **  Good^iight,  doc- 
tor." 

She  went  away,  feeling  suddenly  alone 
in  this  exclusion  from  the  cures  that 
had  absorbed  her.    There  was  no  one 


PraeUee*  [KoTember, 

on  the  piazza,  which  the  moonH2:ht 
printed  with  the  shadows  of  the  potst« 
end  the  firndfol  jig-saw  work  of  the 
ardies  between  them.  She  heard  a  step 
on  the  sandy  walk  roond  the  comer,  and 
WUted  wistfully. 

It  was  Harlow  who  came  in  siijht.  as 
she  knew  at  once,  but  she  asked,  Mr. 

Barlow  ?  ** 

Ye;< 'm,"  said  Barlow.  What  cod 
I  do  for  you  f  " 

Nothing.  I  thonght  it  might  he 
Mr.  Libby  at  first  Do  yon  know  where 
he  is  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  know  where  he  ain't"  jjaid 
Bailow;  and  havin<r  ineflectuallv  wait- 
ed  to  be  (juestioned  farther,  he  a<Med, 
**  He  ain't  /ier«,  for  ont  place.  He's 
gone  back  to  Leyden.  He  had  to  take 
that  horse  back." 
Oh  1"  she  said. 

**  'n'  I  guess  he  *8  goin'  to  stay." 

"  To  stay  ?  Where  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  you 've  got  me,  again. 
All  I  know  is,  I've  got  to  drivt-  that 
mare  of  his'u  over  to-morrow,  ii  i  cao 
git  off,  and  next  day  if  I  can't  Didn't 
yon  loDow  he  was  goin'  ? "  asked  Bar> 
low,  willing  to  recompense  himseU  for 
the  information  he  had  given.  "  Well !" 
he  added  sym)>atheticaUy,  at  a  little 
hesitation  of  hers. 

Then  she  said.    I  knew  he  mu*t  go. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Barlow,"  and  went  iu- 
doors.   She  remembered  that  he  had 
said  he  would  go  as  soon  as  Mnynard 
came,  and  that  she  had  consented  that 
this  would  be  best.    But  his  going  now 
seemed  abrupt,  though  she  approved  it. 
She  thought  that  she  had  something 
more  to  say  to  him,  which  might  ( >  >nvo!e 
him  or  recoucile  him  i  she  could  not 
think  what  this  was  $  but  it  left  an  in- 
definite longing,  an  nnsatisfied  pnrpois^ 
in  her  heart;  and  there  was  eomewhan 
a  tremulous  sense  of  support  withdrawn. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  mechanical  effect  of 
the  cessation  of  her  anxiety  for  Mrs. 
^Maynard.  which  had  been  a  support  as 
weU  as  a  burden.     The  house  was 
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ttnngeAj  quiet,  as  if  some  great  noise  had 

jast  been  hushed,  and  it  seemed  empty. 
She  felt  timid,  in  her  room,  but  she 
dreaded  the  next  day  more  than  the 
dark,  llvr  life  was  clianired,  utuI  the 
future,  wliicli  nlie  had  once  planiieil  so 
clearly,  and  had  felt  so  strong  to  eu- 
coonter,  had  fsUeo  to  a  rnui,  in  wliieh 
she  vainly  endeavored  to  find  some  dew 
or  motive  of  the  past.  She  felt  rraiand- 
ed  to  the  conditions  of  the  girlhood  that 
she  fancied  she  had  altogether  outlived ; 
she  turned  her  face  upon  her  pillow  in 
a  grief  of  bewildered  a-«ipiration  and 
broken  pride,  and  slu-d  tears  scarcely 
predicable  of  a  doctor  of  uiediciue. 

But  there  is  no  lapse  or  aherration  <d 
character  which  can  be  half  so  surpris* 
ing  to  others  as  it  is  to  one's  sell  She 
had  resented  Libby's  treating  her  upon 
a  thdOty»  bnt  she  treated  herself  upon  a 
theory,  and  we  all  treat  ourselves  upon 
a  theory.  Wo  proceed,  each  of  us,  upon 
the  theory  that  we  are  very  brave,  or 
generous,  or  gentle,  or  liberal,  or  truth- 
ful, or  loyal,  or  just  We  may  have 
the  defects  of  our  virtues,  but  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  we  have  our 
virtues,  Ull  there  comes  a  fatal  junct- 
ure, not  at  all  like  the  juncture  in  which 
we  had  often  imaginr-d  ourselves  tri- 
umphintr  against  temjitatiou.  It  passes, 
and  the  hero  find.s,  to  his  dismay  and 
horror,  that  he  has  run  away ;  the  geu- 
eroui  nan  has  been  niggard ;  the  gentle- 
Bian  has  behaved  like  a  ruffian  and  the 
liberal  like  a  Ingot;  the  champion  of 
troth  has  foolishly  and  vainly  lied ;  the 
steadfast  friend  has  betrayed  his  neigh- 
bor, the  just  person  has  oppressed  him. 
This  is  the  fruitful  moment,  apparent- 
ly so  sterile,  in  which  character  may 
spriog  and  flower  anew  ;  but  the  mood 
of  abject  humilitj  in  whidi  the  theorist 
of  his  own  diaraeter  is  plunged  and 
struggles  for  his  lost  self  •respect  is  full 
ol  deceit  for  others.  It  cannot  last ;  it 
may  end  in  disowning  and  retrieving  the 
error,  or  it  may  end  in  justifying  it, 
and  building  it  into  the  reconstructed 


character,  as  scmiething  upon  the  whole 

unexpectedly  fine  ;  but  it  must  end,  for 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  mood.  In  such  a 
mood,  in  the  anguish  of  her  disappoint- 
ment at  herself,  a  woman  clings  to  what- 
ever support  offers;  and  it  is  at  his  own 
risk  that  the  man  who  chances  to  be  this 
support  acc^ts  the  weight  with  which 
she  easts  herself  upon  him  as  the  meas* 
ure  of  her  dependence,  though  he  may 
make  himself  neoessary  to  her,  if  he  has 
the  grace  or  strength  to  do  it. 

"Without  being  able  to  understand  fully 
the  causes  of  the  dejection  in  which  this 
girl  seemed  to  api>eal  to  hiui.  Mulbridge 
might  well  have  believed  himseli  the 
nmn  to  turn  it  in  his  favor.  If  he  did 
not  sympathise  with  her  distress,  or  even 
clearly  divine  it,  still  his  bold  generali- 
zations, he  found,  always  had  thdr  effect 
with  women,  whose  natures  are  often  to 
themselvos  such  unknown  territory  that 
a  man  who  assumes  to  know  them  has 
gone  far  to  master  them.  lie  saw  that 
a  rude  moral  force  alone  seemed  to  have 
a  charm  with  his  lady  patients,  women 
who  had  been  bred  to  ease  and  wealth, 
and  who  had  cultivated,  if  not  very  dis- 
ciplined  niiixh.  Their  intellectual  dis- 
sipation hatl  apparently  made  them  a 
different  race  from  the  simpler- heart- 
ed wonu-nkind  of  his  neiirhbors.  apt  to 
judge  men  in  a  sharp  ignorance  of  what 
is  fascinating  in  heroes;  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  he  included  Grace  in 
the  sort  of  contemptuous  amusement 
with  which  he  r^;arded  these  flattering- 
ly dependent  and  submissive  invalids. 
He  at  least  did  not  conceive  of  her  as 
she  conceived  of  herself  ;  but  this  may 
be  impos««ihle  to  any  man  with  regard 
to  any  woman. 

With  his  experience  of  other  wom- 
en's explicit  and  even  eager  obediencoy 
the  resistance  which  he  bad  at  first  eii> 
countered  in  Grace  gave  sest  to  her 
final  submission.  Since  he  had  demol* 
ished  the  position  she  had  atttMii[)ted  to 
hold  against  him.  he  liked  her  for  li:iv- 
ing  imagined  she  could  bold  it;  and  she 
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had  continued  to  pique  and  interest  him. 
He  rt'li.sh«Hl  all  her  scruples  and  nii'^;i:iv- 
ings,  aiid  tlie  remorse  she  liad  tried  to 
oonlide  to  bim ;  and  if  his  enjoyment  of 
these  foibles  of  hers  took  too  little  ao- 
ooont  of  her  pein,  it  was  never  his  char- 
acteristic to  be  tender  of  people  in  good 
health.  Ho  was,  indeed,  :»■»  alien  to  her 
Puritan  sjiirit  as  if  he  had  been  Imrn 
in  Naples,  inst«  ad  of  Corhitant.  He 
came  of  one  of  those  families  which  one 
finds  in  nearly  every  New  England  com- 
mnnity,  as  thoronghly  New  England  in 
race  as  the  rest,  bnt  flourishing  in  ahaidy 
skepticism  and  contempt  of  the  general 
smse.  AVhatever  relation  such  people 
held  to  tln'  old  l*uritan  commonwealth 
when  Pmifanism  was  al>soIute,  they 
must  laicr  have  taken  an  active  part  iu 
its  disintegration!  and  were  probably  al- 
ways a  destmctive  force  at  its  heart 

Mnlbridge's  grandfather  was  one  of 
the  last  captains  who  sailed  a  slaver 
from  Corbitant.  When  this  commerce 
became  precarious,  he  retired  from  the 
sea^.  toiik  a  youni:  wife  iu  secontl  mar- 
riage, and  passed  his  decliuiug  days  in 
robust  inelnriety.  He  lived  to  cast  a 
dying  vote  for  General  Jackson,  and 
his  son,  the  first  Dr.  Mnlbridge,  snr- 
vive<l  to  illustrate  the  magnanimity  of 
his  fellow -townsmen  during  the  first 
year  of  the  civil  war,  as  a  tolerate<l  cop- 
perhead. Then  he  died,  and  his  sou, 
who  was  iu  the  West,  lookiug  up  a  lo- 
cation for  iwaedce,  was  known  to  have 
gone  out  as  surgeon  with  one  of  the 
regiments  there.  It  was  not  supposed 
Uiat  he  went  from  patriotism,  but  when 
he  came  back,  a  year  before  the  end  of 
the  stru£rirle,  and  settled  in  his  native 
place,  his  service  in  the  army  was  ac- 
cepted amoQg  hia  old  neighbors  as  evi- 
denoe  of  a  bettw  diq>osition  of  some 
sort  than  had  hitherto  been  attributable 
to  any  of  his  name. 

In  fact,  the  la^,  good4mtnred  boy, 
whom  they  diielly  remembered  before 
his  colleiie  <lays,  had  always  been  well 
enough  liked  among  those  who  had  since 


irrown  to  be  first  mates  and  ship  cap- 
tains in  the  little  port  where  iie  was 
born  and  grew  up.  They  had  now  all 
ntired  from  the  sea,  and,  haviag  sur- 
vived its  manifold  perfls,  were  patiently 
waiting  to  he  drowned  in  sail-boats  on 
the  bay.  They  were  of  the  second  gen- 
eration of  ships'  captains  still  living  in 
Corbitant  :  but  they  would  be  the  lasL 
The  comujerte  ol  the  little  port  had 
chauged  iuto  the  whaliug  trade  iii  ihuir 
time  (  this  had  ceased  hk  tarn,  and  dM 
wharves  had  rotted  away.  Dr.  Mal- 
bridge  found  little  ptactiee  among  them ; 
while  attending  their  ap;>oiuted  fate^ 
they  were  so  thoroushlv  salt«Ml  afjainst 
decay  as  to  preserve  even  their  luniilie?. 
But  he  gradually  gatliert  i]  iuto  his  hand-, 
from  the  clairvuyaut  uud  tlie  iudian 
doctor,  the  borifiess  whidi  they  had 
shared  between  them  since  his  father*s 
death.  There  was  here  and  then  a  trag- 
ical case  of  consumption  among  the 
farming  families  along  the  coast,  and 
now  and  then  n  frightful  accident  araOOg 
the  fishermen  ;  the  spring  and  autumn 
brought  their  typhoid ;  the  city  people 
who  came  down  to  the  neighboring  ho* 
tela  were  mostly  sidt,  or  fdl  mck ;  and 
with  the  small  property  his  fitther  had 
left,  he  and  his  mother  contrived  to 
live. 

They  dwelt  very  harmoniou.-Iy  to- 
gether ;  for  hi*5  mother,  who  had  passed 
more  tliau  quarter  of  a  ceutury  iu  strong 
resistance  to  her  husband's  will,  had 
succumbed,  as  not  uncommonly  happens 
with  sudi  women,  to  the  authori^  of  - 
her  son,  whom  she  had  no  particolar 
pleasure  or  advantage  in  thwarting.  In 
the  ]ihrase  and  belief  of  his  neighbors, 
he  took  atter  lier,  rather  than  bis  f.-^ther: 
but  there  was  something  ironiad  and 
bafliing  in  him,  udiieii  the  local  experts 
could  not  trace  to  either  the  Hulbridges 
or  the  Qardineis.  They  had  a  quiet, 
indifferent  faith  in  his  ability  to  make 
himself  a  position  and  name  anywhere : 
but  they  were  not  surprised  that  he  liad 
come  back  to  live  in  Corbitant,  which 
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was  so  manifestly  the  best  place  in  the 
world,  and  which,  if  somewhat  lacking 
in  opportunity?  was  ample  in  llie  lei- 
gore  they  believed  more  congenial  to  him 
than  success.  Some  of  hiti  hxdy  patients 
at  die  hotelt,  w&ofeU  at  timM  that  they 
oonld  not  Ihre  without  him,  woold  have 
mrriadlumhMsktoiheoitjwith  them  by 
a  gentle  Tioloncc ;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  anything  he  said  or  did  that  be- 
trayeil  ambition  on  his  |tart.  Hi-  liked 
to  hear  them  talk,  especially  of  their 
ideas  of  progress,  as  they  ciilled  them, 
at  which,  with  the  ready  adaptability  of 
their  aez,  they  joined  him  in  laughing 
wheo  thej  f onnd  that  he  oould  not  take 
them  seriously. 

The  •odal,  the  emotional  expression 
of  the  new  scientific  civilization  struck 
him  as  droll,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  emancipation  of  women ;  and  he 
sometimes  gave  these  ladies  the  impres- 
sion that  be  did  not  value  woman's  iu- 
telleei  at  its  trae  worth.  He  was  far 
bom  light  treatment  of  them ;  he  was 
eonuderate  of  the  distances  that  shotdd 
be  guarded ;  hot  he  conveyed  the  sense 
of  his  skeptici'im  as  to  their  fitness 
for  sotne  tliini:^  to  which  the  boldest  of 
theiQ  ;isp::e<l. 

liis  muiher  would  have  been  willing 
to  have  him  go  to  the  city  if  he  wished, 
bat  she  was  too  ignorant  of  the  world 
oirtflBde  tA  Corbitant  to  guess  at  his  poe- 
sihilities  in  it,  and  such  people  as  she 
had  seen  from  it  had  not  pleased  her 
with  it.  Those  summer-boarding  lady 
patients  who  came  to  see  him  were 
sometime-t  snlTered  to  wait  with  iier  till 
he  came  in,  and  they  used  to  tell  her 
how  happy  she  must  be  to  keep  such  a 
son  with  her,  and  twittered  their  patron- 
age of  her  and  her  nice  dld-£»shioned 
parlor,  and  their  praises  of  his  skill,  in 
sach  wise  against  her  echoless  silence 
that  jihe  conceived  a  strong  repugnance 
for  all  iheir  tribe,  in  which  she  natural- 
ly inclu<led  (Trace  when  f^lie  appeared. 
She  had  decided  the  girl  to  be  par- 
ticolarly  forthputting,  from  something 


prompt  and  self-reliant  in  her  manner 
that  day  ;  and  slie  viewed  with  tacit  dis- 
gust her  son's  toleration  of  a  haud.iome 
young  woman  who  ha«l  taken  up  a  man's 
profession,  i  hey  were  not  people  who 
gossiped  together,  or  oonBded  in  each 
other,  and  she  would  have  known  notb* 
ing  and  asked  nothing  from  him  about 
her,  further  than  she  had  seen  for  her- 
self;  but  liarlow  had  folks,  as  he  called 
them,  at  Corbit^mt,  and  without  her  own 
connivance  she  had  heanl  fmni  them  of 
all  that  was  j)as.sini;  at  Joeelyn's. 

It  was  her  fashion  to  approach  any 
subject  upon  which  she  wished  her  son 
to  talk  as  if  thejr  had  already  talked  of 
it,  and  he  accepted  this  oonvention  with 
a  perfect  understanding  tliat  she  thus  ex- 
pressed at  once  her  deference  to  him 
and  her  resolution  to  j^jjcak  whether  he 
like<l  it  or  not.  She  had  not  asked  him 
about  Mrs.  Maynard's sickness, or  shown 
any  interest  iu  it ;  but  after  she  learned 
from  the  Barlows  that  she  was  no  long- 
er in  danger,  she  said  to  her  son  one 
morning,  before  he  drove  away  upon  his 
daily  visit,  Is  her  husband  going  to 
stay  with  her,  or  is  he  going  back  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  really,"  he  answered, 
irlancinLT  at  her  where  she  sat  erect 
across  the  table  from  him,  with  her  hand 
on  the  lid  of  the  cofiee-t>ot,  and  her  eyes 
downcast ;  it  was  the  face  of  silent  de- 
termination not  to  be  put  off,  which  he 
knew.  '^I  don't  suppose  you  care, 
mother,"  he  added,  pleasantly. 

*'  She 's  nothing  to  me,"  she  assented. 
<^  What 's  that  friend  of  hers  going  to 
do?" 

*' Which  friend?" 

^'You  know.  The  one  that  came 
after  you." 

**Ohl  Dr.  Breen.  Tes.  What  did 
yonthbkof  her?" 

I  don't  see  why  you  call  her  doo> 
tor." 

"  Oh,  I  do  it  out  of  i>o]itcne«s.  Be- 
sides, she  is  one  sort  of  doctor.  Little 
pills,"  he  added,  with  an  enj(»ymeut  of 
his  mother  8  grimness  on  this  point. 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  a  daughter  of 
mine  prctcmliDg  to  be  a  doctor/'  said 
Mrs.  Mulbrid^'e. 

"  Then  you  would  n't  like  Dr.  Breen 
for  a  daughter?"  returned  her  aoo,  in  the 
same  tone  as  before. 

"  S!u>  wouldn't  like  me  for  amother,** 
Mrs.  Mulbridjje  retorted. 

Her  son  laui^h»'d,  jiml  ludpod  himself 
to  more  ])ak»Ml  Ikuus  and  h  fresh  slice 
of  rye-aud-indian.  lie  had  the  homely 
tastes  and  the  strong  digestion  of  the 
people  from  whom  he  sprung ;  and  he 
handed  his  cop  to  he  filled  with  his 
mother's  strong  cofiFee  in  easy  defiance 
of  consequences.  A-  hf  took  it  back 
from  her  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see 
you  and  Mrs.  Breen  t(iir<  th<'r.  You 
would  make  a  stron«r  teaiu."  He  but- 
tered  his  bread,  with  another  laugh  in 
appredation  of  his  conceit.  "  If  you 
happened  to  poll  the  same  way.  If  yon 
didn't,  -<)ni»-tliing  would  break.  Mrs. 
Breen  is  a  lady  of  powerful  ooDvictions. 
She  thinks  yon  oujht  to  be  good,  and 
you  ought  to  tic  Very  sorry  lor  it,  but 
not  so  sorry  jis  you  ought  to  be  for  be- 
ing happy.  I  don't  think  she  has  given 
her  daughter  any  reason  to  complain  on 
the  last  score."  He  broke  into  his  laogh 
again,  and  watched  his  mother's  frown 
with  interest.  "  I  suspect  that  she  »loea 
n't  liko  mo  vory  well.  You  could  meet 
on  coiuniou  ground,  there:  you  don't 
like  her  daughter." 

**  They  must  be  a  pair  of  them  I " 
said  Mrs.  Mulbridge  immoTaU j.  *'  Did 
her  mother  like  her  studying  for  a  doc- 
tor?" 

"  Y'es,  I  understand  so.  Her  mother 
is  progressive  :  she  believes  in  the  ad- 
vancetnt'iit  of  women  ;  she  thinks  the 
men  would  oppress  them  if  they  got  a 
chance.** 

<*  If  one  half  the  bold  things  that  are 
mnning  about  the  country  had  masters, 

it  would  be  the  best  thing."  said  Mrs. 
Mulbridge,  opening  the  lid  of  the  coffee- 
pot, and  clapping  it  to  with  foroOf  after 
a  glance  ioside. 


"  Tliat 's  where  Mrs.  Breen  would  n't 
agree  witli  you.  Perhaps  because  it 
would  make  the  bold  things  haj)py  to 
have  masters ;  though  she  does  n't  saj 
SO.  Probably  she  wants  the  women  ts 
have  women  doctors  so  they  won't  be 
%o  well,  and  can  have  more  time  to  think 
whether  they  have  been  good  or  not. 
Y'ou  ought  to  bear  some  of  the  ladifls 
over  there  t-alk,  hp itlit-r." 

**I  have  heard  enough  of  their  talk." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  hear  Miss  Glea- 
son.  There  are  very  few  things  thsl 
Hiss  Gleason doesn't  think  can  be  does 
with  cut-flowers,  from  a  wedding  to  a 
funeral." 

Mrs.  Mulbridge  perceivixl  that  her 
son  was  speaking  figuratively  of  Miss 
Gleason's  sentimentality,  but  she  was 
not  very  patient  with  the  sketch  he  en- 
joyed giving  of  her.  **  b  she  a  friend 
of  that  Breen  girl's  ?  *  she  interrupted, 
to  ask. 

*'  She  'a  an  humble  fi-iendi  an  admirer, 
a  worshiper.    The  Breen  girl  is  her 
idcul  woman.    She  thinks  the  Breen 
girl  is  80  superior  to  any  man  living 
that  she  would  like  to  make  a  match 
lor  her."   His  mother  glanced  sharply 
at  him,  but  he  went  on  in  the  tone  of 
ea.sy  generalization,  and  with  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  projection  of  these 
strange  figures  against  her  distortine 
imagination  :    '*  You  s»m:».  mother,  that 
the  nio&t  .advanceil  thinkt^rs  among  ihoie 
ladies  are  not  so  very  different^  after  all. 
from  yon  old-fiishioned  people.  "Whea 
they  try  to  think  of  the  greateel  good 
fortune  that  can  befall  an  ideal  woman, 
it  is  to  have  her  married.    The  onlt 
trouble  is  to  find  a  man  gooil  enough : 
an<l  if  they  can't  find  one,  tliev  're  apt 
to  inveut  one.    They  have  strong  ua- 
aginations." 

«I  should  think  they  would  make 
yon  sick,  amongst  them,"  said  hia  mcilh 
er.  Are  yon  going  to  have  anything 
more  to  eat  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  boo^ 
keeper's  latent  impatienGe  tO  get  her 
table  cleared  away. 
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"  Yes,"  saul  Dr.  Mulbridge ;  "  I  have 
n*t  finished  yet.  And  I 'm  in  no  hurry, 
tlm  mornini^.  Sit  still,  mother  ;  I  want 
yon  to  hear  something  mure  about  my 
lady  frioidi  at  Jooelyn'ii  Dr.  Breen's 
modier  and  Miss  Gleason  don't  feel 
alike  about  her.  Her  mother  thinks 
abe  was  weak  in  giving  up  Mrs.  May« 
nard's  case  to  me  ;  bat  Miss  Gleason 
tohi  me  about  their  discn'sion,  and  she 
thinks  it  i-i  the  great  heroic  act  of  Dr. 
Bret-n's  life." 

**  It  showed  some  sense,  at  least," 
Un.  Mnlbridge  replied.  She  liad  tadt- 
ly  offered  to  release  her  son  from  telling 
her  anything  when  she  had  made  her 
Biotion  to  rise ;  if  he  chose  to  go  on 
now,  it  was  his  own  affair.  She  handed 
him  the  plate  of  biscoit,  and  he  took 
one. 

** It  showed  inspiration,  Miss  Gleason 
says.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes; 
I  understood  her  to  say  it  was  godlike. 
'And  only  to  think,  doctor/"  he  oon- 
turned,  with  a  dnmqr,  but  wnmistakaMe 
•Qggestion  of  Miss  Gleason's  perfervid 
manner,  *^ '  that  such  a  girl  should  be 
drajrcrod  down  by  her  own  mother  to 
th»'  b'v.'l  of  petty,  every-day  cares  and 
duties,  and  should  be  blamed  for  tlie 
most  beautiful  act  of  self-sacrifice  !  Is  nt 
it  too  bad?'" 

•<Bnfas,  BofosI"  cried  his  mother, 
«*Ioan't«(cmMtI  Stop!" 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Breen  is  n't  so  bad  —  not 
half  so  divine  as  Miss  Gleason  thinks 
her.  And  Mrs.  Maynard  does  n't  con- 
si<ler  her  surrendering  the  case  an  act 
ol  seh-sacriiice  at  all." 

•*  I  should  hope  not !  "  said  Mrs,  Mai- 
bridge,  guess  th/t  wouldn't  have 
been  alive  to  tell  the  tale>  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  yon." 

Oh,  you  can't  be  sure  of  that.  You 
most  n't  believe  too  much  in  doctors, 
mother.  Mrs.  Maynanl  is  pretty  tough. 
And  >lie 's  bad  wonderfully  good  nurs- 
ing. You  *ve  only  heard  the  Barlow 
side  of  the  matter,"  said  her  son,  betray- 
iDf  now  lor  the  first  time  that  he  had 


been  aware  of  any  knowledge  of  it  on 
her  part.  That  was  their  way  :  though 
they  seldom  toM  each  other  anything, 
and  went  on  as  if  they  kuew  nothing  of 
each  other's  affairs,  yet  when  they  reiv 
ogniaed  thb  knowledge  it  was  without 
sorprise  on  mther  ude.  *'  I  coold  tell 
you  a  different  story.  She's  a  very 
fine  girl,  mother ;  cool  and  careful  under 
instruction,  and  perfectly  tractable  and 
intelligent.  She 's  as  different  from 
those  other  women  you 've  seen  as  — 
you  are.  You  would  like  her  I  "  lie 
had  soddenly  grown  earnest,  and  omsh* 
ing  the  cnist  of  a  biscnit  in  thtf'strong 
left  hand  whidi  he  rested  on  the  taUe, 
he  gaaed  keenly  at  her  undemonstmtivo 
face.  "  She  *s  no  baby,  either.  She 's 
got  a  will  and  a  temper  of  her  own. 
She 's  the  only  one  of  them  1  ever  saw 
that  was  worth  her  salt." 

thought  you  didn't  like  self- 
willed  women,"  said  his  mother,  impas* 
sively. 

**She  knows  when  to  give  np,"  he 

answered,  with  unrelaxed  scrutiny. 
His  mother  did  not  lift  her  eyes,  yet 
How  long  sliall  you  have  to  visit  over 

there?" 

'*  I 've  made  my  last  professional 
visit." 

Where  are  you  going  this  morn- 
ing?" 
"To  Jooelyn's." 

Mrs.  Mnlbridge  now  looked  up,  and 

met  her  son's  eye.  What  makes  you 
think  she  '11  have  you  ?  " 

He  did  not  shrink  at  her  coming 
straight  to  the  point  the  moment  the 
way  was  clear.  He  had  intended  it, 
and  he  liked  it.  Bat  he  frowned  a  little 
as  he  said,  **  Becanse  I  want  her  to  have 
me,  for  one  thing."  His  jaw  closed 
heavily,  but  his  face  lost  a  certain  brutal 
look  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  assumed 
it.  *•  I  guess,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"that  it  *s  the  only  reason  I 've  got." 

"  You  no  need  to  say  that,"  said  his 
mother,  resenting  the  implicatioa  that 
any  woman  would  not  have  him. 
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*'0b»  I'm  not  pretty  to  look  at, 
mother,  end  I 'm  not  pertioolarlj  young ; 
end  for  a  whilo  I  thought  there  might 
be  tome  one  else." 

"Who?" 

^*  The  young  fellow  that  came  with 
her,  that  day." 

"  That  whijiptr-snapper  ?  ** 

Dr.  Mulbridguaiiiieuteil  by  his  silence. 
Bat  I  guess  I  was  mistakwi.  I  guess 
he 's  tried,  and  missed  it.  The  field  is 
dear,  lor  all  I  oan  see.  And  she 's  made 
a  £silare  in  one  way,  and  then  you  know 
a  woman  is  in  the  humor  to  try  it  in  an- 
other. She  wants  a  "jood  cxfiiHe  for 
giving  up.    That's  what  1  tliiuk." 

«*  Well,"  said  his  mother,  "  1  presume 
yon  Imow  what  yon  *re  aboat,  Rufos." 

She  took  np  the  ooffee-pot,  on  the  lid 
of  which  she  had  been  keeping  lier  hand, 
and  went  into  the  kitchen  with  it.  She 
removed  the  dishes,  and  left  him  sitting 
before  the  empty  table-cloth.  When 
she  came  for  that,  he  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  looked  up  into  her  face,  over 
which  a  scarody  discernible  tremor 
passed. 

"  Well,  mother  ?  " 

"It's  what  I  always  know  I  had  got 
to  come  to,  first  or  last.  And  1  suppose  1 
ought  to  feel  uhid  enough  I  did  n't  have 
to  come  to  it  at  tirst." 

"  No,"  said  her  son.  "  I 'm  not  a 
Stripling  any  longer."  He  laughed, 
keeping  liis  mothers  hand. 

She  freed  it,  and  taking  up  the  table- 
cloth folded  it  lengthwise  and  then 
across,  and  laid  it  neatly  away  in  the 
cupboard.  "  I  .sha'n't  interfere  with  you, 
nor  any  woman  that  you  brii)i;  here  to 
be  your  wife.  I 've  bad  my  day,  and 
I'm  not  one  of  the  old  fools  that  think 
they  *re  going  to  have  and  to  hold  for- 
ever. Ton 've  always  been  a  good  boy 
to  me,  and  I  guess  yon  hain't  ever  had 
to  complain  of  your  mother  stau'in'  in 
your  way.  I  sha'n't  now.  But  I  did 
think  "  — 

She  stopped,  and  shut  her  lips  firmly. 

" Speak  np^  mother  I"  he  cried. 


I  guess  I  better  not,"  she  answered, 
setting  her  chair  bock  against  the  wall 
<'I  know  what  yon  mean.  Too  mean 
about  my  laughing  at  women  that  try  to 
take  men's  places  in  the  world.  Well, 
I  did  laugh  at  them.  They  're  ridicu- 
lous. I  don't  want  to  marry  this  girl 
because  she 's  a  doctor.  That  was  the 
principal  drawback,  in  my  mind.  But 
it  doesn't  make  any  dilierenoe,  and 
would  n't  now,  if  she  was  a  dosen  doo> 
tors." 

His  mother  let  down  the  leaves  ot 
the  table,  and  pu.sbe<l  it  ai^aiii'it  the 
wall,  and  he  rose  from  the  chair  in 
which  he  was  left  sitiiin.^  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  "I  presume,"  she  said, 
with  her  back  toward  him,  as  she  straight* 
ened  the  table  aecorately  agausst  the 
mopboard,  that  you  can  let  me  have 
the  little  house  at  Grant's  Comer." 

'*  Why,  mother  !  "  he  cried.  "  Yon 
don't  suppose  I  should  ever  let  you  be 
turned  out  of  houie  an<l  home  ?  You 
can  stay  here  as  long  as  you  live.  Bat 
it  has  n't  oome  to  that,  yeL  I  don't 
know  that  she  cares  anything  about  ne. 
But  there  are  diances,  and  there  are 
signs.  The  chances  are  that  she  won't 
have  the  courage  to  take  up  her  plan  of 
life  again,  and  that  she'll  consider  any 
other  that 's  pressed  home  upon  her. 
And  I  take  it  for  a  good  sign  that  she  'a 
sent  that  fellow  adrift  If  her  mind 
hadn't  been  set  on  some  one  else,  she  *d 
have  taken  him,  in  this  broken-up  state 
of  hers.  Besides,  she  has  formed  the 
habit  of  doing  what  I  say.  and  there 's 
a  gre^it  deal  in  mere  continuity  of  habit. 
It  will  be  easier  for  her  to  say  ye-j  than 
to  say  no ;  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
htr  to  say  no." 

While  he  eugeily  pressed  these  aigu- 
ments  his  mother  listened  stonily,  wUh* 
out  apparent  interest  or  sympathy.  Bet 
at  the  end  she  asked,  *'  How  are  yon 
going  to  support  a  wife  ?  Y'our  practice 
here  won't  do  it.  Has  ike  got  any- 
thing?" 

*<8he  has  property,  I  beUere^"  re 
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plied  her  son.  "  She  seems  to  have 
been  brought  up  in  that  way." 

**  She  won't  want  to  come  and  live 
here,  then.  She  '11  have  notions  of  her 
own.  If  she 's  like  ilio  rest  of  themi 
she  ii  uevtr  have  you." 

"  If  she  were  1^  the  rest  of  them, 
I 'd  nerer  have  her.  Bat  she  isn't  As 
lar  as  I'm  oonoemed,  it*s  noiliing 
against  her  that  she 's  studied  medknne. 
She  did  u't  do  it  from  vauity,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  any  abnormal  love  of  it.  She 
did  it,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  because 
she  wi.>>lR  (l  to  do  ffooil.  that  way.  She  *8 
been  a  little  notional ;  ohu  s  liad  her 
head  addled  by  women's  talk,  and  she 's 
in  a  queer  freak;  hat  it's  only  a  girl's 
freak,  after  all ;  yoa  can't  say  anything 
worse  of  her.  She 's  a  splendid  woman, 
and  her  property's  neither  here  nor 
there.    I  could  support  her." 

I  presume,"  replied   his  mother, 

that  she's  been  nsed  to  ways  tliat 
aiu't  like  our  ways.  I  "vc  ulway.-}  stuck 
np  for  jou,  Rnfos,  stiff  enough,  I  guess ; 
bat  I  ain't  agoin'  to  deny  that  yoa  're 
country  bom  and  bred.  I  can  see  that, 
and  she  can  see  it,  too.  It  makes  a 
great  difference  with  girls.  I  don't  know 
as  slie 'd  call  you  what  they  call  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Dr.  Mulbridge  flushed  anp-ily  ;  every 
American,  of  wliatever  standing  or 
breeding,  thinks  of  himself  as  a  geutle- 
man,  and  nothing  can  gall  him  more 
than  the  insinuation  that  he  is  less. 
What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?  '* 

"  You  hain't  ever  been  in  such  lady's 
society  as  hers  in  the  sanu;  way.  I 
know  that  they  all  think  the  world  of 
you,  and  Hatter  you  up,  and  tiit-y  're  as 
biddable  as  you  please,  wheu  you  're 
dodoiin*  'em;  but  I  guess  it  would  be 
different  if  you  was  to  set  ap  for  one  of 
their  own  kind  amongst  'em." 

*•  There  is  n't  one  of  them,"  he  re- 
torted!, '*  fliat  I  don't  believe  I  could 
have  for  ihc  turn  of  my  hand,  especially 
if  it  was  doubled  into  a  list.  They  like 
force." 


"  Oh,  you  *ve  only  seen  the  sick  mar- 
ried ones ;  I  guess  you  '11  find  a  well^W 
is  another  thing." 

"They're  all  alike.  And  I  think  I 
should  bo  soiuetliini:  of  a  relief  if  1  was 
n't  like  what  she 's  been  used  to  hcixriug 
called  a  gentleman ;  she 'd  prefer  me  on 
that  account  But  if  you  come  to  blood, 
I  guess  the  Mulbridges  and  Gardiners 
can  hold  up  their  heads  with  the  best, 
anywhere." 

"Yes,  like  the  Camfers  and  Rafllins." 
These  were  people  of  ancestral  conse- 
quence and  local  history,  who  had  gone 
up  to  Boston  from  Corbitant,  and  had 
sacoeaded  seveially  as  green-grocers  and 
retail  dry-goods  men,  with  the  naturally 
attendant  sodal  distinction. 

"  Pshaw  1"  cried  her  son.  "  If  she 
cares  for  me  at  all,  she  won't  c:ire  for 
the  cut  of  my  clothes,  or  my  table  man- 
ners." 

"Yes.  that's  80.  "T  ain't  on  my  ac- 
count that  1  want  you  should  make  sure 
she  4of09  care." 

He  looked  hard  at  her  immovable 
face,  with  its  fallen  eyes,  and  then  wmt 
out  of  the  room.  He  never  quarreled 
with  his  mother,  because  his  an<rer,  like 
her  own,  was  dumb,  and  silenced  him  as 
it  mounted.  Jler  misuivini.'^  Iia<l  >tung 
him  deeply,  and  at  the  lioitom  of  his  in- 
dolence and  indifference  was  a  liery  pride, 
not  easily  kindled,  bat  unquenchable. 
He  flung  the  harness  upon  his  old,  un- 
kempt horse,  and  tackled  him  to  the 
mud-encrusted  buggy,  for  whose  shabbi- 
ness  he  had  never  cared  before.  He 
was  tempted  to  go  back  into  tlie  house, 
and  chaii«ie  his  uncouth  C'aii:ela  homo- 
spun  coat  for  the  broadcloth  frock  which 
he  wore  wheu  he  went  to  Boston ;  but 
he  scornfully  resisted,  and  drove  off  in 
his  accustomed  figure. 

His  motlier's  last  words  repeated 
themselves  to  him,  and  in  that  dialogue, 
in  which  ho  continued  todnamatize  their 
different  feelings,  he  kept  replying, 
"  Well,  the  way  to  lind  out  whether  she 
cares  is  to  ask  her." 
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During  her  convalescence  Mrs.  May- 
uard  liud  ihu  time  and  inclination  to 
give  Grace  Ronie  goo<l  advice.  She  said 
that  sht"  had  tliouglit  a  great  deal  about 
it  throughout  her  sickness,  and  she  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Grace  was 
throwing  away  her  life. 

"  You  're  not  fit  to  be  a  doctor, 
Grace,"  she  said.  "  You  're  too  ner- 
vous, and  you  're  too  conscientious.  It 
is  n't  merely  your  want  of  experience. 
No  matter  how  much  ex|>erience  you 
had,  if  you  saw  a  case  going  wrong 
in  your  hands,  you 'd  want  to  call  in 
some  one  else  to  set  it  right.  Do  you 
suppose  Dr.  Mulbridge  would  have  given 
me  up  to  another  doctor  because  he  was 
afraid  he  could  n't  cure  me  ?  No,  in- 
deed !  He 'd  have  let  me  die  first,  and  I 
should  n't  have  blamed  him.  Of  course 
I  know  what  pressure  I  brought  to  bear 
upon  you,  but  you  had  no  business  to 
mind  me.  You  ought  n't  to  have  mind- 
ed  my  talk  any  more  than  the  buzzing 
of  a  mosquito,  and  no  real  doctor  would. 
If  he  wants  to  be  a  success,  he  must  be 
hard-hearted  ;  as  hard-hearte<i  as  "  — 
she  paused  for  a  comparison,  and  failing 
any  other  added  —  **  as  all  possessed." 
To  the  like  large-minded  and  impartial 
effect,  i>he  ran  on  at  great  length.  "  No, 
Grace,*'  she  concluded,  "  what  you  want 
to  do  is  to  get  married.  You  would  be 
a  good  wife,  an<l  you  wouhl  be  a  good 
mother.  The  only  trouble  is  that  I  don't 
know  any  man  worthy  of  you,  or  half 
worthy-    No,  I  don't !  " 

Now  that  her  recovery  was  assured, 
Mrs.  JSIaynard  was  very  forgiving  and 
sweet  and  kind  with  every  one.  The 
ladies  who  came  in  to  talk  with  her  said 
that  she  was  a  changed  creature ;  she 
gave  them  all  the  best  advice,  and  she 
had  absolutely  no  shame  whatever  for 
the  inconsistency  involved  by  her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  hu'diund.  She  rather 
fiaunted  the  happiness  of  her  reunion 


in  the  face  of  the  public,  and  she  vouch- 
Bafed  an  explanation  to  no  one.  There 
had  never  been  anything  definite  in  her 
charges  against  him,  even  to  Grace,  and 
her  tacit  withdrawal  of  them  succeeded 
perfectly  well.  The  ladies,  after  some 
cynical  tittering,  forgot  them,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  spectacle  of  conjugal  har- 
mony afforded  them  :  women  are  gener- 
ous creatures,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
offense  which  they  are  not  willing  an- 
other woman  should  forgive  her  hus- 
band, when  once  they  have  said  that 
they  do  not  see  how  she  could  ever  for- 
give him. 

Mrs.  Maynard's  silence  seemed  in- 
sufficient to  none  but  Mrs.  Breen  and 
her  own  husband.  The  former  vigor- 
ously denounced  its  want  of  logic  to 
Grace  as  all  but  criminal,  though  she 
had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Maynard.  He, 
in  fact,  treated  her  with  a  filial  respect 
which  went  far  to  efface  her  preconcep- 
tions ;  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  re- 
trieve himself  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
separation  in  Grace's  eyes.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  the  late  situation  was 
known  to  her  alone,  when  he  casually 
suggested,  one  day,  that  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  peculiar. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Grace,  mercifully  :  but 
she  hius  been  out  of  health  so  long.  That 
makes  a  great  difference.  She 's  going 
to  be  better,  now." 

"  Oh,  it 's  going  to  come  out  all  right 
in  the  end,"  he  said,  with  his  unbuoyant 
hopefulness,  "and  1  reckon  1  've  got  to 
help  it  along.  Why,  I  suppose  every 
man 's  a  trial  at  times,  doctor  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say.  I  know  that  every 
woman  is,"  said  the  girl. 

'*  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  may  be  you  're 
partly  right.  But  you  don't  supi>o<e 
but  what  a  man  generally  begins  it,  do 
you  ?  There  was  Adam,  you  know.  He 
did  n't  pull  the  apple ;  but  he  fell  off 
into  that  sleep,  and  woke  up  with  one 
of  his  ribs  dislocated,  and  that  *s  what 
realli/  commenced  the  trouble.  If  it 
Iiad  u't  been  for  Adam,  there  would  n't 
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hare  been  may  woman,  yon  know ;  and 

yon  could  n't  blame  bcr  for  what  hap- 
penetl,  after  she  got  going?"  There 
was  no  ijloam  of  insinuation  in  his  mel- 
ancholy eye,  and  Grace  listened  with- 
out (juite  knowing  what  to  make  of  it 
all.  "  And  then  I  suppoiie  he  was  o't 
ponctoal  at  meals,  and  stood  round  talk- 
ing polities  at  nigbt,  wben  be  ongbt  to 
have  been  at  home  with  bis  fanuly  ?  " 
Who?"  asked  Grace. 
*'  Adam,"  replied  Mr.  Maynard,  life- 
lessly. *•  Well,  they  got  along  pretty 
well  out.si.io,"  he  continued.  *'  Some  of 
the  children  did  n't  turn  out  just  what 
you  might  have  expected;  but  raisiug 
dialdren  is  mighty  nneertain  bnuness. 
Tee,  lAfly  got  along."  He  ended  bis 
parable  with  a  sort  of  weary  sigh,  as  if 
opprr>M  d  by  experience.  Grace  looked 
at  his  slovenly  figure,  his  smoky  com- 
plexion, and  the  shaggy  outline  made 
by  his  untrimmed  hair  and  1)»  ard,  and 
she  wondered  how  Louise  could  marry 
him;  bnt  she  liked  him,  and  she  was 
wflliug  to  accept  tor  all  reason  the  canse 
of  vnhappinesB  at  which  Ira  further  hint- 
ed. You  see,  doctor,  an  incompati- 
bility is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  manage. 
You  can't  forgive  it,  like  a  real  griev- 
ance. You  have  to  try  other  things,  and 
tiiid  out  that  there  are  worse  things,  and 
then  you  come  back  to  it  and  stand  it. 
We're  talking  Wyoming  and  cattle 
range,  now,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  is  all  for 
the  new  deal ;  it 's  going  to  make  as 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wi>e.  Well,  I 
suppose  the  air  tci/l  be  good  for  her,  out 
there.  You  doctors  are  sending  lots  of 
your  patients  our  way.  now."  The  grav- 
ity with  which  ho  always  assumed  that 
Grace  was  a  physician  in  full  and  r^;a- 
lar  practice  woidd  have  bad  its  edge  <^ 
satire,  coming  from  another,  but  from 
him,  if  it  u as  ironical,  it  was  also  ca- 
ressing, and  she  did  not  resent  it.  I  Ve 
had  some  talk  with  your  colleague,  here, 
Dr.  JMuihridgt",  and  he  seems  to  think 
it  will  be  the  he-st  tiling  for  her.  1  sup- 
pose you  agree  with  hiui  ?  " 
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**0b,  yes,"  said  Graoe,  ''his  opinion 

would  be  of  great  value.  It  would  n't 
be  at  all  essential  that  I  should  agree 
with  him." 

*'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Mavnard.  *'  I  reckon  he  thinks  a  <;ood 
deal  of  your  agreeing  with  him.  I 've 
been  talking  with  him  about  settling, 
out  our  way.  We 've  got  a  magniftcoit 
country,  and  there 's  bound  to  be  plenty 
of  sickness  there,  so<mer  or  later.  Wliy, 
doctor,  it  would  be  a  good  opening  for 
}/nii  f  It 's  just  the  place  for  you.  You  *re 
here  in  a  corner,  in  New  England, 
and  you  have  n't  got  auy  sort  of  sco|>e  ; 
bat  at  Cheyenne  you 'd  have  the  whole 
field  to  yourself;  there  is  n*t'  another 
lady  doctor  in  Cheyenne.  Now,  yon 
come  out  with  us.  Bring  your  mother 
with  you,  and  grow  u;)  with  the  coun- 
try. Your  mother  wouM  like  it;  there's 
enough  moral  obliipiiiy  in  Clieyenne 
to  k«-fp  her  con.^eirnrc  in  a  sUite  of 
healthful  activity  all  the  time.  Yes, 
you 'd  get  along,  out  there." 

Grace  laughed,  and  shook  her  bead. 
It  was  part  of  the  Joke  which  life  seemed 
to  be  with  Mr.  Maynard  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  England  were  all  eager 
to  escape  from  their  native  serf  ion.  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  [)itit'd  anil  alx  tted 
in  this  desire.  A><  soon  as  his  wile's 
convalescence  released  him  from  con- 
stant attendance  upon  her,  ho  began  an 
inspection  of  the  region  from  the  com- 
pasnonate  point  of  view.  The  small, 
frugal  husbandry  appealed  to  his  com- 
miseration, and  he  professed  to  have 
found  the  use  of  canvas  caps  upon  the 
haycoeks  intolerably  pathetic.  "  Why, 
I 'm  told,"  he  said,  '*  that  tiiey  have  to 
blauket  the  apple-trees  while  the  fruit 
is  setUng ;  and  they  kill  off  our  Colo- 
rado bugs  by  turning  them  loose*  one  at 
a  time,  on  the  potato-patches :  the  bug 
starves  to  death  in  forty-eight  hours. 
But  you 've  got  ph-nty  of  school-house«, 
doctor  ;  it  does  heat  all,  about  the  school- 
houses.  Ami  it  '-N  ;in  awful  pity  that 
there  are  uo  child reu  to  go  to  school  in 
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them.  Why,  of  coarse  the  people  go 
West  as  fast  as  thoy  cjin ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  111  ;  the  government 
ougljt  to  do  somtjtliiiig.  They  're  goo<i 
people;  make  firsfe-rate  citizens  when 
you  get  them  wtkfid  np,  oat  there.  Bnt 
they  oaght  all  to  be  got  awiiy,  end  let 
•cnnebody  run  Xevr  Eogland  as  a  sum- 
mer resort.  It  -  protty,  and  it cool 
and  pleasant,  and  tlif  lishing  is  excel- 
lent ;  milk,  ogtrs,  and  all  kitids  of  lx;r- 
ries  and  hiiilorical  associutionii  ou  the 
premites ;  and  it  could  be  made  very  at- 
tractive three  aionths  of  the  year ;  but 
my  goodness !  yon  ought  n't  to  ask  any- 
body to  lite  here.  You  come  out  with 
us,  doctor,  and  see  that  conntry»  and 
you'll  knnw  what  I  mean." 

Ilis  Ixiast^i  were  always  uttered  with 
a  wan,  iack-luiitre  irony,  -m  ii  he  were 
borlesquiDg  the  conventional  Western 
brag  and  enjoying  the  mystification  of 
his  listener,  whose  feeble  sense  of  hu- 
mor often  fiuled  to  seise  his  intention, 
and  to  whom  any  depreciation  of  New 
KnfrlHiid  was  natiirallv  uiiinteliii/iMo. 
She  had  not  ciine  to  her  linal  likiiii^  for 
him  without  a  beaM>u  o£  serious  mi^^iv- 
ing,  bnt  aftfHr  that  she  rested  in  peace 
npon  what  every  one  knowing  him  felt 
to  be  his  essential  neighborliness.  Her 
wonder  had  then  como  to  be  how  he 
could  marry  Louise,  wlu  ii  they  sat  to- 
gether oil  the  Seaward  piazza,  and  he 
poured  out  his  easy  talk,  unwearied  and 
unwearying,  while  with  one  long,  lank 
leg  crossed  upon  the  other  he  swung  his 
nnblacked,  thin-soled  boot  to  and  fro. 

"  Well,  he  was  this  kind  of  a  fellow: 
when  we  were  in  Switzerland,  he  was 
alway  s  climbing  some  mountain  or  other. 
They  coiiM  n't  have  hired  me  to  climb 
one  oi  their  mountains  if  they 'd  given 
me  all  their  sceuery,  and  thrown  their 
goitres  in.  I  nsed  to  tell  him  that  the 
side  of  a  house  was  good  enoog^  for 
me.  But  nothing  bat  the  tallest  moant- 
ains  would  do  him  ;  and  one  day  when 
he  was  II [)  (hero  on  the  comb  of  the 
roof  somewhere,  tied  with  a  rope  round 
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his  waist  to  the  guide  and  a  Frenchman^ 

the  guitle's  foot  slipped,  and  he  com- 
menced going  down.  The  Frenchman 
was  jui>t  going  to  cut  the  rope  and  let 
the  guide  play  it  alone,  bat  he  knocked 
the  knife  ont  of  his  hand  with  his  long* 
handled  aze,  and  when  the  jerk  eame 
he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  comb, 
where  he  ooald  brace  himself,  and 
brought  them  hotli  up  standing.  Well, 
he 's  got  nm.scles  like  bunches  of  st*  el 
wire.  Did  n't  be  ever  tell  you  about 
it?" 

**  No,**  said  Onee*  sadly. 

''Well,  somebody  on^t  to  expose 

Libby.  I  don't  suppose  I  should  ever 
have  known  about  it  myself,  if  I  Ikid  n't 
happened  to  see  the  L'uide's  friends  and 
rehitiuns  crying  over  him  next  day 
if  he  was  the  guide's  funeral.  Uclio '. 
There's  the  doctor.**  He  wnlimbwed 
his  lank  legs,  and  rose  with  an  effect  of 
opening  his  person  like  a  pocketrknife. 
**As  I  understand  it,  this  is  an  unpro- 
fessional visit,  and  the  doctor  is  ht-re 
among  us  as  a  guest.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, —  whether  we  ought  to  talk 
about  Mrs.  Ibynard's  health  or  the 
opera,  —  bnt  I  reckon  if  we  show  ov 
good  intendons  it  will  oome  ont  all  ri|^ 
in  the  end." 

He  went  forward  to  meet  the  doctor, 
who  came  up  to  sliake  hands  with  tirace, 
and  then  followe<l  him  iinliKirs  to  see 
Mrs.  Mayuai*d.  Grace  remaiuetl  in  her 
place,  and  she  was  still  sitting  theie 
when  Dr.  Mnlbridge  retamed  withoni 
him.  He  oame  directly  to  her,  and 
said,  ^  I  want  to  speak  with  yon,  Mim 
Breen.    Can  I  see  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Is  —  is  Mrs.  Maynard  wor>e  ?  "  she 
asked,  riijing  in  a  little  trepidation. 

"  No  i  it  haii  nothing  to  do  with  her. 
She  *s  praedoally  well,  now ;  I  oan 
maud  the  ease  to  yon.  I  wish  to  see 
yon — about  yourselL"  She  heeitaftwl 
at  this  peculiar  summons,  but  some  pres»- 
ure  was  upon  her  to  oIh\v  Dr.  Mul- 
bridge,  as  there  was  upon  most  peo|de 
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whon  he  withed  to  obej  him.  **! 
wBDt  to  talk  with  yoo,"  he  added,  **  about 
what  you  arc  going  to  do,  —  abont  your 

future.    Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Oh.  yes,"  she  aoswered  :  nn<l  she 
suffereil  him  to  lead  the  way  dtiwii  trom 
the  piazza,  aud  out  upon  one  of  the 
sandy  avenues  toward  the  woods,  in 
which  it  pnaently  ioat  itselL  ^^Bnt 
there  will  be  Tery  litde  to  talk  about," 
she  oontiniied,  as  they  moved  away,  if 
joo  orafiDe  yourself  to  my  fntore.  I 
have  none." 

1  don't  see  how  you  *ve  got  rid  of 
it,"  he  rejoined.  "  You 've  got  u  future 
as  much  as  you  have  a  past,  and  tiiere 's 
this  advantage,  — that  yon  can  do  some- 
thing with  your  fntore.*' 

Do  yon  thudk  so?  "  she  asked,  with 
n  little  bitterness.  « Iliat  has  n't  been 
my  experienee^" 

'•It  '>i  been  mine,"  ho  said,  "  and  von 
C4in  make  it  yonrs.  Coine.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  about  your  future,  bt'cause 
I  Lave  been  thinking  very  seriously 
about  ny  own.  I  want  to  ask  yonr  ad- 
Tice,  and  to  give  yon  mine.  I  '11  com* 
menee  by  asking  yonrs.  Ifhat  do  yon 
think  of  mo  a^  a  physidan?  I  know 
you  are  aide  to  judge." 

She  was  llattored,  in  spite  of  herself. 
There  were  long  arrears  of  cool  indiffer- 
ence to  her  own  claims  in  that  direction, 
which  she  might  very  well  have  reseutr 
ed;  bnt  she  did  not.  There  was  that 
flattery  in  his  question  which  the  junior 
in  any  Tooatiou  feels  in  the  appeal  of 
bis  senior;  and  there  was  the  flattery 
wkieh  any  woman  feels  in  a  man's  re- 
conrse  to  her  judgment.  Still,  she  con- 
trived to  parry  it  with  a  little  thrust. 
"  I  don't  suppose  the  ojiiuiou  of  a  mere 
homceopathist  cau  be  of  any  value  to  a 
regular  practitioner." 

He  kraghed.  Yon  have  been  n  reg- 
dUr  practitioner  yourself  for  the  last 
three  weeks.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  management  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  abandoned  my  prin<n- 
ples,"  she  b^an. 


<*0h,  I  know  all  about  that  I  What 
do  you  think  of  me  as  a  doctor  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

"  Of  course  I  admire  you.  Why  do 
you  ask  me  that  ?  " 

"Because  I  wished  to  know.  And 
because  I  wished  to  jtsk  von  something 
else.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
city,  and  I  have  always  lived  here  in 
the  country,  ezoept  the  two  years  I  was 
out  with  the  army.  Do  you  think  I 
should  succeed,  if  I  pulled  up  here  and 
settled  in  Boston  ?" 

"  I  have  not  lived  in  I^:)ston,"  she 
answered.  "  My  opinion  would  n't  be 
worth  much  on  that  poiut." 

Yes,  it  would.  You  know  dty  peo- 
ple, and  what  they  are.  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  them  in  my  practice  at 
the  hotels  about  here,  and  soni  of  the 
ladies  —  when  they  happened  to  feel 
more  comfortable  —  have  advised  me  to 
come  to  BoHton. "  His  derision  seemed 
to  throw  contempt  on  all  her  sex  ;  but 
he  turned  to  her,  and  asked  again,  ear- 
nestly, «  What  do  you  think  ?  Some  of 
the  profession  know  me  there.  When 
I  left  the  school,  some  of  the  facnl^ 
urged  me  to  try  my  chance  in  the  city." 

She  waited  a  moment  before  she  an* 
swered.  "  You  know  that  I  must  re- 
spect your  skill,  and  I  believe  that  you 
could  succeed  an v where.  I  ludLTc  vour 
fitness  by  my  own  deficiency.  The  first 
time  I  saw  you  with  Mrs.  Maynard,  I 
saw  that  yon  had  everjrthing  that  I  had 
n't.  I  saw  that  I  was  a  failure,  and 
why,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  for 
me  to  keep  up  the  struggle." 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  given 
it  up  ?  "  he  demanded,  with  a  triumph 
iu  which  there  was  no  sympathy. 

It  has  given  me  up.  I  uever  liked 
it,  — I  told  you  that  before,  — and  I 
never  took  it  up  from  any  ambitions 
motive.  It  seemed  a  shame  for  me  to 
be  of  no  use  in  the  world;  and  I  hoped 
that  I  might  do  something  in  a  way  that 
seemed  natural  for  women.  And  I 
don't  give  up  because  I'm  unfit  as  a 
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woman.  I  mi<jht  be  a  man,  and  still 
1m'  impulsive,  ai»<l  timi«l.  aii<l  lu-rvous, 
uud  uvurything  ihut  1  ihuu^ht  1  was 
not." 

Yes,  you  might  be  «U  that,  and  be 
e  man;  but  you'd  be  an  exceptional 
man,  and  I  d<m't  think  you  Vc  an  ex- 
ceptional woman.  If  you 've  failed, 
it  is  u't  your  temperament  that  \  to 
blame.** 

**  I  thiuk  it  is.  The  wrong  is  some- 
where in  me  individnally.  I  know  it 
i»." 

Dr.  Mulbridge,  walking  beside  her, 
with  his  hands  chisped  behind  him,  threw 
up  his  head  and  laughed.  *'  Well,  have 
it  your  own  way,  ^Ii>s  Rrcon.  Only,  I 
don't  agree  with  you.  Why  should  you 
wish  to  spare  your  sex  at  your  own  ex> 
pense  ?  But  that  *s  the  way  with  tome 
ladies,  I  'to  noticed.  They  approve  of 
what  women  attempt  because  women 
attempt  it,  and  they  believe  the  attempt 
reflects  honor  on  them.  It 's  tremen- 
dous to  think  what  nieii  Cdtild  accom- 
plish for  tiieir  sex,  if  they  only  hung  to- 
gether as  women  do.  But  they  oan'ft. 
They  have  n*t  the  generosity." 

think  yon  don't  understand  me,*' 
said  Grace,  with  a  severity  that  amused 
him.  "  I  wished  to  regard  myself,  in 
taking  up  this  profession,  entirely  as  I 
believt  d  a  man  would  have  regarded 
himself." 

And  wore  yon  able  to  do  it  ?  ** 
No,'*  she  unintentionally  replied  to 
this  unexpected  question. 

"  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  "  laughed  Dr.  Mul- 
bridgc  at  her  helpless  candor.  And 
arc  y(Mi  >ure  that  you  give  it  up  as  a 
man  would  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  how  you  mean,"  she 
said,  vexed  and  bewildered. 

Do  yon  do  it,  &irly  and  squarely, 
because  you  believe  that  you  're  a  fail* 
nre,  or  because  you  partly  feel  that  yon 
have  n't  been  fairly  dealt  with  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  if  Mrs.  Maynard  had 
had  the  ?:aiue  confidence  in  me  tliat  she 
would  have  had  iu  any  man,  I  should 


not  have  failed.  Rut  every  woman  phy- 
sician has  a  double  disadvantage  that 
1  had  n't  the  strength  to  overcome,— 
her  own  iDexperieooe  and  the  distrust  of 
other  women." 

"  WeU,  whose  fault  k  that  ?  " 

"  Not  the  men's.  It  is  the  men  alone 
who  give  women  any  chance.  They  are 
kind,  and  generous,  and  lilx-ral-minded. 
I  have  no  blame  for  them,  ami  I  have 
no  patience  with  women  who  want  to 
treat  them  as  the  enemies  of  wom«i*s 
advancement  Women  can't  move  a  step 
forwards  without  their  sufferance  and 
help.  Dr.  Mulbridge  !  "  she  cried,  "  I 
wish  to  apologize  for  the  hasty  .and  silly 
words  1  used  to  you  the  day  I  came  to 
ask  you  to  consult  with  mc.  I  ought 
to  have  been  grateful  to  you  for  coa- 
senting  at  first,  and  wbeu  you  took  bade 
your  consent  I  ought  to  have  oonsidered 
your  position.  You  were  entirely  r^t 
We  had  no  common  ground  to  meet  on, 
and  I  behaved  like  a  petulant,  foolish, 
vulgar  girl !  " 

"  No,  no,"  he  protested,  laughing  in 
recollection  of  the  scene.  ^  Tou  woe 
all  right,  and  I  was  in  a  fix,  and  if  your 
own  fears  hadn't  oome  to  the  rescue,  I 
don't  know  how  I  should  have  got  out  of 
it.  It  would  have  been  disgraceful, 
would  n't  it,  to  refuse  a  lady's  request  ? 
You  don't  know  how  near  I  was  to  giv- 
ing way.  I  can  tell  you,  now  that  it  '&  all 
over.  Ihad  never  seen  a  lady  of  oar  pro- 
fession before,"  he  added  hastily,  **aiid 
my  curiosity  was  up.  I  always  had  my 
doubts  about  the  thoroughness  of  wom* 
en's  study,  and  I  should  have  liked  to 
see  where  your  tniining  failed.  I  mu-i 
say  I  found  it  very  good,  —  I've  ti>ll 
you  that.  You  would  n't  laii  iadividu- 
ally  ;  you  would  feO  becanse  yon  an  a 
woman." 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Graee. 
Well,  then,  because  your  patients 
are  women.    It 's  all  one.   What  will 

you  do  ? " 

*'I  shall  not  do  anything.  I  shall 
give  it  all  up." 
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<•  Bat  what  shall  jon  do,  then? 
don't  know." 

"  What  are  yoa  going  to  be  ?  A 

fashionable  woman  ?  Or  are  you  EToing 
to  Europe,  and  settlo  down  there  with 
the  other  Arnfriftm  failures  ?  I  've 
heard  about  them,  —  iu  Rome,  and  Flor- 
enee,  ud  Barii.  Are  yon  going  to 
throw  away  the  stody  yon 've  pnt  into 
this  profesdon?  Ton  took  it  up  be- 
caoae  yon  wanted  to  do  good.  Don't 
yon  want  to  do  good  any  more  ?  IT;is 
the  Initiian  race  turned  outunwnrthy  " 

She  coworeil  at  this  arraigumeiit,  in 
which  she  could  not  separate  tiie  mock- 
ing from  the  jnstioe.  **  What  do  yon 
adflsemetodo?  Do  you  think  I  conld 
ever  mooeed  ? " 

"  You  coukl  never  succeed  alone." 

"Yes.  I  know  that;  I  felt  that  from 
the  first,  iiut  I  have  planned  to  unite 
with  a  woman  phytiician  older  than  my- 
self 

"And  double  your  deficiency.  Sit 
down  here,"  he  said ;  <*  I  wish  to  talk 
bnaineaa.''  They  had  entered  the  border 
of  the  woods  enoompaasiog  Jorelyirs, 

and  he  pointed  to  a  stump,  beside  which 
lav  tlie  fallen  tree.  She  obeyed  me- 
chanically, and  he  remained  standing 
near  her,  with  one  foot  lifted  to  the  log  ; 
he  leaned  forward  over  her,  and  seemed 
to  aeise  a  physical  advantage  in  the  pos- 
ture. **  From  yonr  own  point  of  vieWy 
yoa  woald  have  no  right  to  give  np 
your  undertaking,  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  snccess  in  it.  You  would  have  no 
more  right  to  give  up  tiian  a  woman  who 
had  gone  out  a^i  a  mibsiuuary/' 

**  I  don't  pretend  to  compare  mysdl 
with  each  a  woman ;  bat  I  should  hare 
no  more  right  to  give  up,"  she  answered, 
helpless  against  the  logic  of  her  fatOi 
which  he  had  somehow  divined. 

'•Well,  then,  listen  to  me.    I  can 
give  you  this  rhance.    Are  you  satisfied 
tixat  with  my  advice  you  could  have 
foccaeded  in  Mrs.  Maynai^'s  case  ?  " 
Tfl«»  I  think  so.  Bat  what" — 
*  I  think  SO,  too.  Don't  rise!"  His 


will  overcame  the  impulse  that  had  bco 
trayed  itself  and  die  sank  back  to  her 
seaL  **  I  offer  you  ray  advice  from  this 
time  forward  ;  I  offer  you  my  help." 

"  That  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  '*  and  I  a|ipreciate  your  fjener- 
osity  more  than  I  can  say.  1  know  the 
prejudice  yon  must  have  had  to  over« 
come  in  regard  to  women  physicians  be- 
fore yon  could  bring  yourself  to  do  this ; 
and  I  know  how  you  must  have  despised 
me  for  failing  in  my  aftempt,  and  giv- 
iiii;  myself  up  to  my  feeble  tempera* 
ment.    But"  — 

^'Oh,  we  won't  speak  of  all  that," 
he  interrupted.  **  Of  course  I  felt  the 
prejudice  agidnst  women  entering  the 
profession  which  we  all  feel :  it  was  ri- 
dkmlous  and  disgusting  to  me  till  I  saw 
you.  I  won't  urge  you  from  any  per- 
sonal motive  to  accept  my  offer.  But  I 
know  that  if  you  do  you  can  realizt.*  all 
your  hopes  of  usefulness ;  and  I  ask 
you  to  consider  that  certainly.  But  you 
know  the  only  way  it  could  be  done." 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes  mth  di»> 
may  iu  her  growing  intelligence. 

"  What  —  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  ask  you  to  let  me 
help  you  carry  out  your  plan  of  life,  and 
to  save  all  you  have  done  aud  all  you 
have  hoped,  from  waste,  as  yonr  hus- 
band. Think"  — 

She  stmg^ed  to  her  feet  as  if  he 
were  opposing  a  palpable  resbtance, 
so  strongly  she  ielt  the  pressure  of  his 
will. 

"  It  can't  ho.  Dr.  Mulhridije.  (Jh,  it 
can't,  iudeeil  I  Let  us  go  back  ;  1  wiah 
to  go  back!" 

But  he  had  planted  himself  in  her 
way,  and  blocked  her  advance,  unless 
she  chose  to  make  it  a  flight. 

"  I  expected  this,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  as  if  her  wild  trepidation  interest- 
ed him  as  an  anticipated  sy  mpUtm.  "  The 
whole  id^a  is  new  and  startling  to  you. 
BuLl  know,  yon  won't  dismiss  it  abnipt- 
2y,  ftid  I  won't  be  discouraged." 

**Tes,  yesi^you  must!  I  will  not 
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think  of  it !  I  can't !  I  do  dismi&s  it 
at  once.    I>^t  me  go  !  " 

"Then  you  really  choose  to  be  like 
the  rest,  —  a  thing  of  hy8terical  impulses, 
witijout  conscience  or  reason !  I  sup- 
posed the  weakest  woman  would  be  equal 
to  an  offer  of  marriage.  And  you  had 
dreamt  of  being  a  physician  and  use- 
ful !  " 

'*  I  tell  you,"  she  cried,  half  quelled 
by  his  derision,  "  that  I  have  found  out 
that  I  am  not  fit  for  it,  —  that  I  am  a 
failure  and  a  disgrace  ;  and  you  had  no 
right  to  expect  me  to  l)e  anything  else." 

"You  are  no  failure,  and  I  had  a 
right  to  expect  anything  of  you,  after 
the  en«lurance  and  the  discretion  you 
have  >hown  in  the  last  three  weeks. 
Without  your  help  I  should  have  failed 
mvsclf.  You  owe  it  to  other  women  to 
go  on." 

"  They  must  take  care  of  themselves," 
she  said.  '*  If  my  weakness  throws 
shame  on  them,  they  must  bear  it.  I 
thiknk  you  for  what  you  say.  I  believe 
you  mean  it.  But  if  I  was  of  any  use 
to  you,  I  did  n't  know  it"  — 

"  It  was  probably  inspiration,  then," 
he  interrupted,  coolly.  "  Come,  this  is 
n't  a  thing  to  be  frightene<l  at.  You  're 
not  obliged  to  do  what  I  say.  But  I 
think  you  ought  to  hear  me  out.  1  have 
n't  spoke  without  serious  thought,  and 
I  did  n't  suppose  you  would  reject  mo 
without  a  reason." 

*'  Reason  ? "  she  repeated.  "  There  is 


no  reason  in  it. 

"  There  ought  to  be.  There  is,  on 
my  side.  1  have  all  kinds  of  reasons 
for  asking  you  to  bo  my  wife :  I  believe 
that  1  can  make  you  happy  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  your  plans ;  I  admire  you 
and  respect  you  more  than  any  other 
woman  I  ever  saw  ;  and  I  love  you." 

"  I  don't  love  you,  and  that  is  reason 
enough." 

"  Yes,  between  boys  and  girjs.  But 
between  men  and  women  it  is  n't  enot^h. 
Do  you  dislike  me  ?  "  ^ 

*'No." 


"  Am  I  repulsive  in  any  way  ?  " 
"  No,  no ! " 

"  I  know  that  I  am  not  very  yonng, 
and  that  I  am  not  very  good-looking." 

"  It  is  n't  that  at  all." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  such  things 
weigh  with  women,  and  that  personal 
traits  and  habits  are  important  in  an 
affair  like  this.  I  am  slovenly  and  in- 
different about  my  dress  ;  but  it 's  only 
because  I  have  lived  where  every  sort 
of  spirit  and  ambition  were  useless.  I 
don't  know  about  city  ways,  but  I  could 
pick  up  all  of  them  that  were  worth 
while.  I  spoke  of  going  to  Boston ;  bat 
I  would  go  anywhere  ebe  with  you. 
East  or  West,  that  you  chose,  and  I 
know  that  I  should  succeed.  I  have  n't 
done  what  I  might  have  done  with  my- 
self, because  I 've  never  had  an  object 
in  life.  1  've  always  lived  in  the  one 
little  place,  and  I 've  never  been  out  of 
it  except  when  I  was  in  the  army.  I  *ve 
always  liked  my  profession  ;  but  noth- 
ing has  seemecl  worth  while.  You  were 
a  revelation  to  me ;  you  have  put  am- 
bition and  hope  into  me.  I  never  saw 
any  woman  before  that  I  would  have 
turned  my  hand  to  have.  They  always 
seemed  to  me  fit  to  be  the  companions 
of  fools,  or  the  playthings  of  men.  But, 
of  all  the  simpletons,  the  women  who 
were  trying  to  do  something  for  wom- 
an, as  they  called  it,  trying  to  exemplify 
and  illustrate  a  cause,  were  tlie  silliest 
that  I  came  across.  I  never  hap{>ened 
to  have  met  a  woman  doctor  before  you 
came  to  me  ;  but  I  had  imagined  them, 
and  I  could  n't  believe  in  you  when  I 
saw  yo«i.  You  were  not  supersensitive, 
you  were  not  presumptuous,  and  you 
gave  up  not  because  you  distrusted  your- 
stlf,  but  because  your  patient  distrusted 
yuu.  That  was  right ;  I  should  have 
done  the  same  thing  mvself.  Under  mv 
direction,  you  have«hown  yourself  faith- 
ful, docile,  patient,  intelligent,  beyond 
anything  1  htfve  seen.  I  have  watched 
you,  and  I  know ;  and  I  know  what 
your  peculiar  trials  have  been  from  that 
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woman.  You  have  Uuijrht  me  a  lesson. 
—  I 'm  not  ashamed  to  sav  it ;  and 
you 've  given  me  a  motive.  1  was  wrong 
to  Mk  jou  to  marry  me  to  diAt.yoa 
might  carry  out  your  plans;  that  was 
no  way  to  appeal  to  you.  What  I  meant 
was  that  I  might  make  your  plans  my 
own,  and  that  we  might  carry  them  out 
together.  I  don't  c;ire  for  makinj;  money ; 
T  have  always  lieen  poor,  and  1  had  al- 
ways exjKtU'd  to  ho  so;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  There  is  u't  any 
sdf-aaerifioe  yon 've  dreamed  of  that  I 
would  n't  gladly  and  proudly  share  with 
yoo.  Yon  can't  do  anythbg  by  yoar> 
sel^  hot  we  could  do  anything  togeth- 
er. If  you  have  any  scruple  about  giv- 
ing up  your  theory  of  medicine,  you 
need  n't  do  it  ;  and  the  State  Medical 
Association  may  go  to  the  devil.  I've 
said  my  say.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

She  looked  all  round,  as  if  seeking 
•scape  from  a  mesh  4lddenly  flung  about 
her,  and  then  she  looked  imploringly  up 
at  him.  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  she 
whispered  huskily.  "I  can't  answer 
.  jou. ' 

that's  all  I  ask,"  ho  said, 
moving  a  few  steps  uway,  and  suffering 
her  to  rise.  **  Don't  answer  me  now. 
Take  time, — all  the  time  yon  want, 
all  the  time  there  is." 

No,"  she  said,  rising,  and  gathering 
some  strmgth  from  the  sense  of  being 
on  foot  again.  "  I  don't  mean  that.  I 
mean  that  I  don't —  I  can't  consent." 


"You  don't  believe  in  me?  You 
don't  think  1  would  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  iu  myself.  1  have 
BO  right  to  doubt  yon.  I  know  that  I 
ought  to  honor  yon  lor  what  you  pro- 
pose." 

**  I  don't  think  it  calls  for  any  great 

honor.  Of  course  I  should  n't  propose 
it  to  every  lady  physician."  He  smiled 
with  entire  serenity  antl  self-possession. 
'•Tell  me  one  thing:  was  ihere  ever  a 
time  when  you  would  have  consented  ?" 
She  did  not  answer*  "Then  you  will 
consent  yet  ?  " 

**No!  Don't  deoeiYeyourseU.  I  shall 
never  consent." 

"  I  '11  leave  that  to  the  logic  of  your 
own  conscience.  You  will  do  what 
seems  your  duty." 

"  You  must  n't  trust  to  my  co!iscience. 
I  fling  it  away !  I  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  I  're  been  tortured  enough 
by  it.  There  is  no  sense  or  justice  in 
it!" 

lie  laughed  easily  at  her  vehemence. 
"  I  '11  trust  your  conscience.  But  I 
won't  stay  to  worry  you  now.  I 'm  com- 
ing again  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I 'm 
not  afraid  of  wlmt  you  will  say  then." 

He  turned  and  left  her,  tearing  his 
way  through  the  sweet-fern  and  low 
blackberry  vines,  with  long  strides,  a 
shape  of  uncouth  force.  After  he  was 
out  of  sight,  she  followed,  scared  and 
trembling  at  herself,  as  if  she  had  bias- 
phemed. 

W.  D.  HoweUs. 


AMONG  LOWELL  HILL-GIRLS:  A  BEMI19ISCEN0E. 


The  scenery  of  the  Merrimack  at 
L.owell,  while  lacking  the  grandeur  of 
the  hill  region  whence  the  river  issues, 
ha«i  a  i|uieL  attractiveness  of  its  own. 
The  slaty  clifb  at  Pawtucket  Falls  bear 
lingering  footmarks  of  aboriginal  his- 
tory, and  wear  the  charm  of  remembered 
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beauty  for  those  who  wandered  iu  child- 
hood and  early  youth  among  their  uver- 
hanjiing  hemlocks  and  nestlinii  wild 
flowers,  before  the  picturesqueuess  of 
the  place  was  sacrificed  to  manufactur- 
ing  exigencies. 
The  ooontry  slopes  gently  toward  the 
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river  in  every  direction.  The  principal 
descent  of  water  at  the  Falls  is  about 
thirty  feet  perpendicular,  after  whirh 
the  stream  foams  and  tumbles  over  a 
half  mile  or  so  of  winding  rapids,  ex- 
pands into  a  smooth,  lake  like  sheet,  and 
then,  joining  the  slower  waters  of  the 
Concord,  narrows  itself  again  between 
wooded  hills  into  a  less  abrupt  succes- 
sion of  falls  and  rapids. 

The  level  between  the  npper  and 
lower  rai)ids  was  the  site  chosen  for  a 
town,  in  the  year  1821,  by  a  company 
of  gentlemen  who  were  in  search  of  a 
spot  suitable  for  the  building  of  cotton 
mills  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  first 
of  these  —  the  Merrimack  Mills  —  went 
into  operation  in  the  year  1823.  The 
town  of  Lowell  was  incorporated  in 
182G.  A  city  government  was  adopted 
in  1836  ;  and  in  twenty  years  after  the 
first  mills  were  started,  there  were  twelve 
manufacturing  companies  organized,  with 
a  capital  of  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  and  employing 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand 
persons. 

The  place  was  named  for  Mr.  Francis 
CalK)t  Lowell,  whose  improvements  of 
the  power-loom  were  such  as  to  make 
him  practically  its  inventor,  and  who 
was  the  originator  of  the  cotton  cloth 
manufacture,  as  now  carried  on  in 
America.  It  is  interesting  to  think  of 
the  ^cultivated  Boston  gentleman  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  room  ho  had  taken  for 
his  work,  in  Broad  Street,  perfecting  the 
details  of  his  loom,  and  at  the  same  time 
developing  plans  by  which  this  new 
branch  of  industry  should  be  made  pleas- 
ant and  remunerative  to  his  countrymen, 
but  more  especially  to  his  countrywomen, 
whose  assistance  he  looked  for  in  carry- 
ing out  his  project.  In  this  connection 
arose  questions  which  a  man  of  large- 
hearted  humanity,  like  Mr.  Lowell, 
could  not  but  weigh  with  utmost  care, 
as  they  concerne<l  the  well-being  of 
those  he  meant  to  employ.  While  he 
must  have  foreseen  how  immensely  the 


material  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  advanced  by  his  enterprise,  he  could 
not  have  regarded  it  as  a  public  l)ene- 
faction,  nor  should  we  now  look  upon 
him  as  wise  and  humane  in  undertaking 
it,  if  he  had  given  no  thought  to  the 
personal  good  of  those  who  were  to 
carry  it  on  ;  if,  indeed,  he  had  not  made 
that  a  matter  of  chief  importance  in  his 
plans. 

Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  who  was  close- 
ly associated  with  Mr.  Lowell,  thus  re- 
ports the  result  of  their  conferences  on 
a  point  which  justly  gave  them  some 
anxiety  :  — 

"  Here  was  in  New  England  a  fund 
of  labor,  well  educated  and  virtuous. 

•*  The  operatives  in  the  manufactur- 
ing cities  of  Europe  were  notoriously 
of  the  lowest  character  for  intelligence 
and  morals.  The  question,  therefore, 
arose,  and  was  deeply  considered,  wheth- 
er this  dejrradation^as  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  occupation,  or  of  other  and  di.v 
tinct  causes.  We  could  not  perceive 
why  this  peculiar  description  of  labor 
should  vary,  in  its  effects  uj)on  character, 
from  all  other  occupations." 

The  "  fugd  of  labor,"  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Appleton,  meant  the  younger  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  districts,  scatterefl  abroad 
in  villages  and  lonely  farm-honses,  who 
were,  he  says,  "  induced  to  come  to 
these  mills  for  a  temporary  period." 
They  were  chiefly  the  young  women  of 
the  land,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
earn  their  own  living  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God,  as  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers had  done  l>efore  them.  The  fertile 
prairies  of  the  West  were  already  at- 
tracting the  more  energetic  young  men, 
but  their  sisters  remained  at  borne,  and 
llie  family  burdens  often  pressed  upon 
them  very  heavily.  A  girl's  opportu- 
nities for  earning  money  were  few,  and 
the  amount  received  was  small  for  such 
»'mployments  as  straw-braiding,  binding 
shoes,  dressmaking,  and  domestic  Labor. 
An  occupation  as  ensy  a>  any  of  thf^e- 
with  a  larger  compeosation,  coum  now 
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be  offered  her,  and  the  project  seemed 
to  promise  benefit  to  ftU  concerned,  while 
it  wonld  undoubtedly  ghro  the  basiness 
of  the  oonntiy  en  nnprecedented  impe- 
Uu, 

The  proopsscs  of  carding  cotton,  of 
gpinninrr  yarn,  and  of  weaving  cloth, 
Carrie*!  on  in  the  old  fashion,  at  the 
farmer's  fireside,  were  necessary  and 
not  disagreeable  employments.  It  was 
absurd  to  think  that»  as  employments, 
their  character  oonld  he  intrinsicallj 
changed  bj  the  use  of  machinery,  or  by 
the  bringing  together  of  namerous  wor- 
thy yonng  women  from  country  home- 
steads to  pursue  them  socially  in  the 
mills. 

The  important  thing  would  be,  to 
keep  the  surroundings  of  any  communi- 
ty thus  formed  free  from  all  that  could 
be  harmful  to  personal  character,  and 
to  leave  it  open  in  every  direction  to 
pure  .iri'l  lionlthfiil  infliu^nres. 

So  Mr.  Lowell  ptohahly  reasoned  ; 
and  havini:^  assured  him«olf  that  there 
wa-j  nofhini^  in  the  cloth  manufacture 
which  could  be  injurious  to  those  who 
might  engage  in  it,  bis  first  care  was  to 
place  such  guards  around  the  every-day 
Kfe  of  these  young  countrywomen  of 
his  as  they  would  naturally  find  in  their 
own  homes.  Tlie  corporation  boarding 
cyitem  was  to  be  establislud  upon  this 
idea.  The  houses  wert-  to  Im-  rented  to 
matron^  (if  assured  rc^itectalulit y,  many 
of  whom  would  bring  their  own  daugh- 
ters with  them,  and  so  would  be  inter* 
ested  in  other  daughters  who  were  away 
fimn  their  parent^  oversight. 

Th<>  fullest  arrangements  were  to  be 
made  for  religious  worshij),  and  it  was 
expected  that  all  would  attend  Sabbath 
lers'iees  somewhere. 

Boarding  house  keepers  and  overseers 
were  to  Im  held  restwnsiblc  to  a  8U[K;r- 
int«ndent — wbo  of  necessity  must  he 
a  person  of  diaracter  and  dignity  —  for 
the  general  welfare  of  those  under  their 
dbarge  ;  and  no  immoral  person  was  to 
be  admitted  to  ranployment  in  the  miUs. 


In  brief,  these  young  girls  were  to  be 
assured  of  an  unobjectionable  occupa- 
tion, the  privil^es  and  wholesome  re- 
strictions of  home,  and  a  moral  atmos- 
phere as  clear  and  braeiiii;  as  that  of 
the  mountains  from  whose  breezy  slopes 
many  of  them  were  to  come.  Beyond 
these  arraniiement>.  iiothiii;;  was  neces- 
sary ;  their  native  intelligence  and  con- 
scientiousness might  be  depended  u[>on 
for  the  rest 

Mr.  Lowell  died  in  the  year  1817, 
before  a  locati<m  had  been  decided  upon 
for  the  city  which  bears  his  name.  Hut 
he  may  well  be  reganled  as  its  founder, 
since  the  credit  is  his  ftir  whati  v-  r  is 
peculiar  in  the  nianiifacturiiii:  svvtetn 
there  established,  and  out  of  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  place  has  grown.  The 
new  power-loom  had  been  successfully 
tested  at  Waltham,  but  more  room  was 
needed,  and  a  larger  water-power ;  and 
so  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  arose 
the  "city  of  spindles." 

The  cotton  mill  itself,  as  known  in 
this  counfry,  was  an  original  idea  with 
Mr.  Lowell.  In  Great  liritain,  the 
weaving,  spinning,  and  so  forth  were 
done  each  as  a  separate  business.  His 
plan,  adopted  everywhere,  was  to  have 
the  raw  cotton  taken  in  from  the  picker 
on  the  lower  floor  of  the  mill,  ascend 
in  reixidar  onler  throui,'h  the  pron'sses 
of  eardini;.  spinning,  aii<l  dressing,  and 
come  out  of  the  weaving-room  in  the 
upper  story,  finished  cloth. 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  been 
comprehensive  in  its  originator's  mind  : 
a  profitable  investment  for  both  labor 
m  l  capital;  the  method  of  cloth-mak- 
ing l>etter  systematized ;  a  new  industry 
for  American  women,  ofTerinir  tlu  m  an 
opportunity  for  sclf-su]ipnrt  with  self- 
res|)eet,  the  <:uarded  freedom  of  a  home, 
and  a  social  atmosphere  wherein  heart 

and  soul  might  healthfully  breathe. 

If  anything  special  were  done  for  the 
education  of  those  employed  in  the  mills, 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Lowell's  family 
always  took  a  deisp  interest  in  the  weU 
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fue  of  the  yonng  town,  it  must  luire 
been  only  during;  the  very  earliest  years 
of  tho  uliioo.  There  is  no  rrronl  of 
anvthiuir  of  the  kiml.  lu'vond  a  provision 
for  tlie  children  of  mill-people  who  came 
with  their  faidlies ;  which  provision  the 
estafalishmeiit  of  common  schools  soon 
rendered  uDnecessary.  There  oonld  have 
been  only  evening  classes  for  the  girls 
employetl  in  the  mills;  and  as  they 
worked  from  twelve  to  fourtotMi  hoiiri, 
ami  w  rv  forhidileti  to  have  books  at 
their  work,  much  could  not  have  been 
expected  of  them.  In  later  years  thej 
did  manage  to  do  considerable  studying, 
but  they  pdd  for  whatever  instruction 
they  received. 

When  we  talk  about  "  the  working- 
cla'^ses,"  wp  ar<!  usiii<»  very  modern  lan- 
gu.'iL'''.  which  those  who  formed  the 
great  mass  of  our  population  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  understand.  The  term  work> 
ing*people "  was  then  seldom  used,  be- 
cause everybody  worked.  The  minister 
and  the  doctor  had  usually  worked  with 
their  hands,  to  defray  their  college  ex- 
penses ;  :it)d  they  often  continued  their 
labors  atterwards,  to  eke  uut  a  scanty 
income.  The  mistress  of  a  family  did 
her  own  sewing  and  housework,  or,  if 
it  was  too  mach  for  her,  called  in  a 
neighbor  or  a  relative  as  "  help."  Toung 
girls  were  i.dad  of  an  opportunity  to  earn 
nioiK  y  for  themselves  in  this  way,  or 
by  lui  uiis  of  any  handi<'raft  tliey  could 
learn,  or  by  teaching  the  district  school 
through  the  summer  months ;  all  these 
employments  being  considered  equally 
respectable.  The  children  of  that  gen- 
eration were  brought  up  to  endure  hard- 
ness. They  expecte<l  to  make  some- 
thing of  themselves  and  of  life,  but  not 
easily,  not  without  constant  exertion. 
The  energy  and  the  earnestness  through 
whhsh  their  fathers  had  subdued  the 
savage  forces  of  nature  on  this  conti- 
nent still  lingered  in  the  air,  a  moral 
exhilaration. 

Children  bom  half  a  century  ago 


I  Mill-Girh.  [NoTember, 

grew  up  penetrated  throuph  every  fibre 
of  thought  with  tl>e  idea  that  idlenes<?  is 
di<i;race.  It  was  taught  with  tlie  alpha- 
bet and  the  s[>elliug-book  ;  it  was  eu- 
forced  by  precept  and  example,  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  it  is  to  be  confessed 
that  it  did  sometimes  haunt  the  chili&h 
iniaginat  ion  almost  mercilessly.  I  know 
that  Dr.  Watts's 

"  How  doth  the  little  hu«_v  V« 
Improve  i-ach  shining  hour," 

and  King  Solomon's  "  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard,  .  .  .  and  be  w^i^e,"  tilled 
one  child's  mind  with  a  dislike  of  bees 
and  ants  that  amounted  almost  to  hap 
tred;  they  ran  and  flew  and  basxed 
about  her  like  accusing  spirit<i  that  left 
her  no  peace  in  In  r  beautiful  day -dream?. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  see  a  bee  loiter 
in  the  air  around  the  flowers,  as  if  he 
.enjoyed  the  lazy  motion.  As  for  the 
ants, — those  little  black  pagaus, — they 
overdid  the  business  by  woricing  jnsi  m 
hard  on  Sundays  as  on  any  o^wr  day. 
It  sorely  was  not  proper  to  follow  tk^ir 
examj)le  ! 

lint  there  is  no  doubt  that  human 
nature  is  always  sulRciently  hidulent; 
and  probably  no  one  ever  grew  up  to 
r^pret  having  been  taught  in  diildhood 
that  waste  of  time  is  a  sin.  Certainly 
it  was  the  universal  prevalence  of  thrifty 
and  industrious  habits  that  gave  oar 
first  great  manufacturing  city  its  hono^ 
able  early  reputation. 

The  condition  of  working-people  ia 
our  large  manufacturing  commuuities, 
tad  the  present  tendencies  ol  those  eoa^ 
munities,  are  among  the  most  important 
nodal  questions  of  the  day.  A.diseas> 
don  of  these  questions  forms  no  part  of 
the  writer's  purjmse ;  but  a  sketch  of 
her  early  experience  at  Lowell,  while  it 
was  a  young  and  growing  city,  may  not 
be  without  suggestions  for  those  who 
make  our  national  interenia  a  study. 

It  is  hardly  po^ble  to  narrate  cuana- 
stances  into  wliich  one's  own  life  hsi 
been  woven,  without  writing  antobio- 
graphically ;  and  I  may  be  excused  lor 
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ariag  iinb  first  person  in  ftttempdng  to 
describe  a  phase  of  womanly  toil,  all 
of  which  1  saw,  and  part  of  which  I 

was." 

To  show  how  it  came  about  that  ten 
years  or  more  of  my  oliiMhood  and 
youth  were  passed  at  Lowell,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  a  little  back  of  my  mother's 
removal  there,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  period  of  its  transition  from  a  town 
to  a  city. 

Pleasant  Beverly,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  mof;t  picttiresque  of  our  Massachu- 
setts seaboard  towns,  holds  my  itifantilo 
memories.  All  the  as<()(  i:iii()iis  of  our 
family  were  with  tiic  sea,  more  especial- 
ly through  my  fatiier,  who  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  merchant  service,  during 
the  eaily  years  of  the  century.  A  hap- 
py home,  with  stories  of  the  ocean  echo- 
ing around  the  fireside,  and  songs  of  tlio 
ocean  blending  with  prayer  and  hymn 
in  the  twih'<,Hit  lullaliy,  have  left  tlio 
memory  of  life's  beiiiiiuini:  like  a  wild 
and  teuder  waft  of  ^oliau  melody. 
The  Aonsness  of  the  earlier  Puritan- 
ism still  hrooded  over  the  landscape, 
and  penetrated  duly  life ;  but  childhood 
is  childhood  everywhere,  and  its  light- 
heartedness  only  felt  the  grave  contrasts 
into  which  it  was  Iwrn  as  the  jdayful 
treble  might  feel  the  suleomity  of  the 
sustaining  bass. 

•*  Are  we  poor,  or  rich  1 "  was  the 
qfnesUon  over  which  we  innocently  puz- 
aled  first  ourselves  and  then  our  parents, 
when  somebody  had  been  spoken  of  as 
at  one  extreme  of  the  socud  scale.  We 
were  sent  for  our  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  Agur.  ill  tlx'  book  of  Proverbs,  '*  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  feed  me 
with  foo<l  convenient  for  me  ;  "  with  the 
a66uraiice  that  we  were  where  he  wished 
to  be,  in  the  most  desuable  of  earthly 
conditions. 

And,  indeed,  outside  of  the  larger 
towns,  the  extremes  of  riches  and  pov- 
erty were  then  seldom  seen.  Living  in 
the  goKleii  mean  of  general  education 
and  ol  comfort  won  from  labor  and 


thrift,  the  avenge  child  of  the  common* 
wealth  had  to  learn  the  signification  of 
the  words  "  rich  "  and  "  poor  **  chiefly 

from  English  story  books. 

Mv  mother's  widowhood  was  the  oo- 
ca>iion  of  her  renioxal  to  Lowell.  Left 
without  means  of  maintenance  for  her 
large  family,  the  youngest  being  but 
four  years  of  age,  she  bethought  herself 
of  the  new  manufacturing  town,  which 
had  for  some  years  been  wondered  about 
all  over  the  country.  Seeing  no  other 
plain  opening,  she  decided,  in  two  or 
three  years  after  my  fatln-r's  death,  to 
go  there  and  take  cliar^e  of  one  of  the 
boarding-houses  belonging  to  a  new  eor- 
poratioUiA named  for  its  projectors,  the 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  A  good 
report  had  come  to  her  of  the  public 
schools,  where  she  had  reason  to  b^ 
lieve  that  her  little  girls  would  be  at 
least  as  well  educated  as  they  could  be 
in  their  native  jdace.  lint  wliut  >he 
had  heard  of  the  excellent  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  came  to  Lowell,  and  of  the 
high  standard  there  in  matters  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  influenced  her  decision 
more  than  all  other  considerations. 

The  fact  that  Beverly  was  the  first 
place  in  the  country  where  a  cotton-miU 
had  been  built  had  interested  the  older 
inhabitants  in  the  subject  of  manufact- 
ures, and  may  have  led  niy  mother's 
thoughts  iu  that  direction.  That  mill, 
which  was  erected  in  1788,  proved  a 
failure,  probably  from  nnsuitability  of 
time  and  place.  Certainly  the  little  sea- 
led river  could  have  furnished  no  ad- 
equate water-power.  The  starting  of 
cotton  factories  in  Rho<le  Island,  soon 
after,  left  the  one  in  Beverly  strandi'd 
as  a  business  enterprise,  and  the  t.iwn 
lapsed  into  its  original  quietueas,  lulled 
to  sleep  by  wind  and  wave. 

My  mother  took  with  her  to  Lowell 
only  her  three  or  four  younger  children, 
the  rest  remaining  among  friends,  or  at 
occupations  they  had  chosen  for  them* 
selves. 

It  was  a  morning  never  to  be  forgot- 
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ton,  when  the  Salem  and  Lowell  stage- 
coach caue  rumbling  over  the  bridge, 
Mid  up  the  long  main  street  of  the  town, 
tuniing  into  our  yery  lane  and  stopping 
at  our  very  door,  on  purpose  to  talce  ua 
children  off  ou  a  journeyt  the  first  jour- 
ney of  our  lives. 

Mositii,'  is  one  of  the  romanct-s  of 
childhood.  We  felt  as  if  there  were 
some  magic  about  iu  Thiii  might  be 
Cinderella's  coach  that  we  were  riding 
away  in,  to  some  fiury^land  of  our 
dreuns.  Yet  the  dear  old  town  had 
never  seemed  so  beautiful  to  us  as  it  did 
now  tliat  we  were  leaving  it  behind. 
The  li-hiiiii  -  sehooners  at  the  wharves, 
the  li^liL- hou.scH  on  Baker's  Island  far 
out  at  sea,  our  own  Bass  Kiver,  running 
down  with  its  tidal  waters  from  the  in- 
land hills,  against  which  the  steeples  of 
Danvers  gleamed  with  a  misty  white- 
ness, all  seemed  beckoning  us  back ;  and 
a  little  shiver  of  regret  ran  throush  our 
anticipations,  as  we  rolled  over  the 
bridge.  But  after  that,  when  we  hud 
passed  through  the  streets  of  balem, 
closely  lined  with  dignified,  retioent- 
looking  mansions,  and  were  out  in  the 
open  country,  everything  was  invitingly 
new.  How  softly  the  fields  slid  down 
from  the  lap  of  the  hills  I  greener  fields 
and  hills  than  we  had  ever  seen,  un- 
touched by  the  east  wind's  chill  I  What 
unknown  birds  sang  around  us !  What 
strange  fiowers  bloomed  by  the  road- 
side I  Then  came  the  halt  for  relay  on 
the  sunny  slopes  of  Andover,  the  ride 
through  the  farm-lands  of  Tewksbury, 
and  at  la^t  the  Merrimack,  shining  in 
the  di>-tance  ;  and  at  its  side,  dropped  in 
a  wide-brimmed  bowl  of  hills,  the  little 
city  tliat  was  to  be  our  home. 

The  romance  of  our  journey  came  to 
an  abrupt  termination  before  a  green 
door  in  a  red  brick  block  with  green 
window  -  blinds,  the  third  in  a  row  of 
four  brick  Idocks,  each  the  exact  coun- 
teipart  of  the  other.  But  our  childish 
enthusiasm  was  not  checked ;  it  rooted 
itsdf  even  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  small 


back  yard,  where  we  persuaded  morning- 
glories  to  veU  the  kitchen  windows ;  and 
it  blossomed  afresh  with  the  discovery 
of  harebells  in  abundance  on  the  cliii 
by  the  river,  —  the  real  bluebells  of 
SkDotland,**  which  we  had  hitherto  knom 
oidy  in  stories  and  poems. 

With  the  river  itself  we  claimed  com- 
radeship at  once, — a  companion  that 
overtook  us  unexpectedly  iu  our  ram- 
bles, always  our  playmate  and  our  friend. 
Its  loriog,  Ungering,  following  ways  be* 
came  dearer  to  us  than  the  uncertsin 
moods  of  the  sea. 

Children  are  natural  explorers,  and  il 
was  not  long  before  wo  knew  the  geog- 
raj>hy  of  all  the  roads  w  indiug  up  and 
out  into  the  country  from  the  banks  of 
the  Merrimack.  Vivid  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday,  the  memory  remains  to  me  of 
one  Saturday  afternoon  holiday,  when 
three  little  girls  of  us  carried  out  a  long* 
pondert.'d  plan  of  walking  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  bridge,  along  the  brow  of 
the  hills  on  the  Dracut  side  of  the  river, 
an  excursion  of  several  miles.  Beauti- 
ful indeed  they  were,  those  **  fidds  be> 
yond  the  swelling  flood."  It  had  been 
a  time  of  rain  and  freshet,  and  the  April 
grass  was  like  velvet  upon  all  the  sun- 
lit slopes  ;  but  an  undreained-of  wonder 
awaited  us:  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  we 
aiught  our  first  glimpse  of  moimtains. 
Stretched  in  a  broken  opaline  chain  along 
the  cool  northern  horiion,  softly  das* 
sling  and  infinitely  far  away,  Wachusett, 
Monadnook,  the  Unoannoonucks,  by 
whatever  unbaptized  names  they  wen 
known,  they  glimmered  upon  our  vision 
like  the  precious  stones  in  the  walls  of 
the  >iew  Jerusalem.  At  a  moment  like 
this  the  universe  widens,  as  if  by  magic, 
upon  a  diild's  imagination.  Heno^ 
Ufrth,  the  mountains  were  In  my  worid 
not  as  boundary-lines  upon  a  map,  bat  ss 
stepping-stones  into  the  splendor  of  an 
illimitable  realm  beyond  their  peaks; 
and  when,  M.mn  atterward,  I  beijan  to 
toil  at  the  spindles,  with  the  river  rip- 
pling past  my  windofrs,  it  brought  lift 
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man  than  its  own  mnsie  aod  beanl^; 

it  WM  ft  neisenger  from  tlie  hills,  from 
sammits  touched  with  the  radiance  of 
Ml  invi^-ib!*^  h»\»ven. 

We  younger  girls  entered  upon  the 
usuul  rouiiue  of  grammar-school  study 
•t  Lowell)  and  were  nearly  prepared  for 
the  high  adiodi  when  it  was  found  neces* 
HTT  that  one  or  more  of  us  should  take 
up  our  share  of  the  domestic  burdens, 
which  my  mother  had  fouud  too  heavy 
to  hear  alone.  I,  heinir  hir^rer  for  mv 
years,  and  ap[)art'i)tly  stronger  tlian  my 
listers  ucarent  me  iu  age,  was  taken 
from  •chool  and  began  to  work  in  the 
aOl  in  my  twelfth  year. 

Before  this  time,  however,  we  had 
become  well  acqnatnted  with  the  joung 
people  around  us  ;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing but  pleasure  in  the  thouirlit  of  a 
working  companionship  witli  those  we 
liad  loved  as  housemates  or  neighbors. 
It  was  «  widening  of  lif^  to  na  diildren, 
to  whom  our  tradition-haunted  eomer 
of  Afa^achnsetts  had  seemed  like  the 
eentrlRf  the  universe, — all  this  brisk 
youth  and  intelligence  that  poured  in 
upon  U9   from  the  remotest  nooks  of 
New  Knghmd.    It  would  have  taken 
many  journeys  to  give  us  as  true  an 
idea  of  our  countrywomen     we  thus 
ebtamed.    To  grow  up  with  the  notion 
that  natoml  re6nement  and  aspiration 
after  mental  and  moral  development 
are  ever  provincially  exclusive  was,  un- 
der the  circamstances,  impossible  for 

OS. 

A  lew  young  girls  had  followed  my 
mother  from  oar  own  neighborhood,  hut 
moat  who  lived  with  us  were  natives  of 
Vermont  or  New  Hampddre  or  Maine. 

We  found  in  our  bright,  breexy,  wide- 
awake boarders  a  source  of  perpetual 
interest.  Our  Zilphas  and  Florillas  and 
Diana.4  an<I  Kosannas  seemed  to  Itriiig 
down  to  us  the  rueitliug  of  forest-leaves 
and  the  rushing  of  monntahi  waterfalls. 
We  used  to  think  **onr  girls"  a  choice 
eonpany ;  fasicying  that  no  neighbor's 
hoosehold  ooold  be  quite  as  pleasant  as 


our  own.   But  this  was  a  fancy  only ; 

for  while  there  was  a  natural  grouping 
into  families  through  sympathy  of  tastes, 
there  was  always  a  large  preponder- 
ance in  the  community  of  intelligent 
and  interesting  young  women.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  The 
trustworthy^  the  «iergeti<v  and  the  well 
tramed  were  more  likely  than  others  to 
go  and  try  a  new  experience  of  toil 
among  strangers,  whether  of  their  own 
acconl,  or  hy  permission  of  rt  latives. 

The  honii-  life  ot"  tlie  mill-girls  as  I 
knew  it  iu  my  mother's  family  was 
nearly  like  this :  — 

Work  b^an  at  five  o'clock  on  sum- 
mer mornings,  and  at  daylight  in  the 
winter.  Breakfast  was  eaten  by  lamp> 
light,  during  the  cold  weather ;  in  sum- 
mer, an  interval  of  half  an  liour  was  al- 
lowed for  it,  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.  The  time  given  for  the  noon 
meal  was  from  «  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  only  hours  of  leisure 
were  from  half  past  seven  or  eight  to 
ten  in  the  evening  the  mills  closii^;  a 
little  earlier  on  Saturdays.  It  was  an 
imperative  regulation  that  lights  >-liould 
be  out  at  ten.  During  tlio^e  tun  t  \en- 
ing  hours,  when  it  was  too  cold  lor  the 
girls  to  sit  in  their  own  rooms,  the  din> 
ingHxxHU  was  used  as  a  sitUng-room, 
where  they  gathered  around  the  tables, 
and  sewed,  and  read,  and  wrote,  and 
studied.  It  seems  a  wonder,  to  look  back 
upon  it,  how  they  acconiplislied  so  much 
as  they  did.  in  their  limited  allowance 
of  time.  They  made  and  mended  their 
own  clothing,  often  doing  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  fancy-work  besides.  They 
subscribed  for  periodicals;  took  books 
from  the  libraries;  went  to  singing- 
schools,  conference  meeting-*,  concerts, 
and  lectures;  watched  at  night  by  a  sick 
irirl's  bed.-ide,  .'Uiil  did  double  work  for 
her  in  the  mill,  if  necessary  ;  and  on 
Sundays  they  were  at  church,  not 
fering  in  appearance  from  other  well- 
dressed  and  decorous  young  women. 
Strangers  who  had  been  sitting  beside 
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them  in  a  house  of  worship  were  often 
heard  to  ask,  on  coming  oot,  Bat  where 
were  the  fictory-girU  ?  " 

Lowell  was  eniinontly  a  church-going 
plaoey  and  the  hu.sh  of  the  old-fashioned 
Sabbatli  had  there  a  peculiar  charm,  by 
contrast  with  the  woek-day  noise.  The 
mill-girls  not  only  cheerfully  paid  their 
pew-rents,  but  gave  their  earnings  to  be 
built  into  the  walls  of  new  churches,  as 
the  population  increased.  Their  contri- 
butions to  social  and  foroi^Mi  charities 
also  were  noticeably  liberal.  What  thoy 
did  for  their  own  families — keeping  a 
little  sister  at  school,  Rendiiif,'  a  brother 
to  college,  lifting  the  burden  of  a 
homestead  debt  from  a  parent's  old  age 
— was  done  so  frequently  and  so  quiet* 
Ij  as  to  pass  without  oommenL  Their 
independence  was  as  merited  as  their 
generosity.  While  they  were  ready  with 
sisterly  help  for  one  anotlit-r  whenever 
it  was  rit'odod,  nothiii<;  would  liavf  been 
more  intolerable  to  most  of  them  thau 
the  pauper  spirit  into  wUdi  woBMNi  who 
look  to  relatives  or  friends  for  support 
•0  easily  subside.  Perhaps  they  erred 
in  the  direction  of  a  too  resolute  self-re- 
liance. That  trait,  however,  is  a  part  of 
the  common  New  England  inheritance  ; 
and  there  was,  iii(l*'f<l,  nothing  jjfculiar 
about  the  Lowell  mill-girls,  except  that 
they  were  New  England  girls  of  the 
older  and  hardier  stock. 

Amusements  were  not  thought  a  ne- 
cessity, in  those  days  ;  and  even  if  they 
had  been  furni>hed  without  charge,  they 
might  not  have  been  j)atroiiiz('d ;  lor 
these  young  women  had  many  ways  of 
occupying  and  cutcrt;iining  themselves, 
in  their  tnief  hours  of  leisure.  Evening 
classes  of  Tarious  kinds  were  formed, 
which  were  well  attended,  and  gladly 
paid  for  by  the  pupiN,  w  ho  enjoyed  what 
they  leariH'd.  as  ih<  y  did  other  things, 
the  better  fur  having  earned  it.  A  de- 
sire for  kiiowU-dge,  and  the  mental  ac- 
tivity rcijulting  therefrom,  made  them- 
selres  felt  everywhere. 

.  While  yet  a  child,  I  used  to  consider 


it  special  good  fortune  that  my  home 
was  at  LowelL  There  was  a  frank 
friendliness  and  nnoeri^  in  tbe  social 

atmosphere  that  wrought  upon  me  UD^ 
consciously,  and  made  the  place  pleas* 
ant  to  live  in.  People  moved  about 
their  t-very-day  duties  with  purpose  and 
zest,  antl  were  genuinely  interested  in 
one  another ;  while  in  the  towns  on  the 
seaboard  it  sometimes  was  as  if  erery 
man's  house  was  his  casUe  in  almost 
a  feudal  sense,  where  the  family  shut 
themselves  in,  on  the  defensive  against 
intruders.  Passiui;  through  the  streets  of 
my  native  j)lac€,  after  the  first  ali-fnc-e 
of  a  year  or  two,  the  shut-up  and  swept- 
up  and  silent  look  of  everything  struck 
me  as  something  funereaL  Possibly 
there  were  people  in  tbe  houses,  behind 
the  closed  blinds,  but  they  kept  them- 
selves invisible.  Nothing  except  tiie 
east  wind  was  astir.  I  appeared  to  my 
child-s*'li  to  be  wandering  in  a  dream 
thmu^h 

"  A  land  in  which  it  seenii-d  always  aftem|oa ; 
A  land  wfasn  aU  lUafs  always  umki  Mw 

But  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for  us 
growing  little  ones  that  we  had  a  foot- 
hold by  the  sea-siile,  as  we]]  a,s  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimack.  \\  e  loved  the 
very  pebbles  in  the  still,  uutraveled 
lanes  and  roods  of  our  native  town,  the 
very  grass  that  grew  by  the  way-sids^ 
witii  a  love  such  as  children  natunUy 
have  for  the  one  spot  of  earth  —  not 
unmeaningly  called  Mother  Earth  — 
where  they  were  born.  An<l  the  change 
from  the  rlatter  of  shuttles  and  spin- 
dles to  that  quietness  of  solitary  shore 
scenery  did  us  more  good  than  we  could 
guess. 

We  returned  often,  and  made  long 

visits ;  and  when  onoe  let  loose  upon 

the  stretch  of  jdcturesque  coast  known 
as  Beverly  Farms,  we  were  like  young 
princesses  roaming  over  their  ancestral 
domain.  For  our  right  to  the  soil  was, 
by  Inheritance,  second  only  to  that  of 
the  aboriginal  occupants,  though  we 
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limited  our  ipecial  cUum  to  the  knd- 
•cape  alone. 

Never,  it  seemed  to  us,  was  there  so 
wonderlul  a  wood  as.  that  wliich  hid 
a  certaiu  familiar  homestead  from  the 
main  load, — »  dense  entaogieiiient  of 
boughs  and  Ikixd-carolingr  above,  a  inr 
grant  jnngle  of  eheokerbeiTj  and  bay- 
berry  and  sweet  fern  and  wild  roses  un- 
derneath, penetrated  by  a  single  wagon- 
traek,  whieli  at  a  sudden  majjical  turn, 
always  unexpected,  brouirht  into  view  a 
lovely  picture  :  a  gambn  l-roofed  cottage 
amid  gardeu-beds,  orchards,  aud  many- 
tinted  grain  fields,  which  sloped  away 
from  ha)f«4ncIo6ing  hills  toward  spark- 
fing  distances  of  sea.  Here  our  great- 
grandfathers had  settled  themselves  at 
about  the  time  uf  tlie  Salem  witchcraft, 
and  had  roiuhincd  the  toils  of  the  farmer 
and  the  li>hermuu  in  tlieir  hanly  lives  ; 
here  had  been  the  home  of  our  fati»er's 
boyhood ;  and  here  an  uncle  still  lived, 
whose  fruit  orchards  were  the  manrd  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  us  the  very 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Simple  fare 
and  old-fashioned  ways  harmonized  well 
with  the  (stubborn  rocks  and  untamable 
wastes  of  ocean  ;  and  the  blood  tingled 
pruuiily  in  our  vt  in^;,  remenihevinf^  that 
we  Vtehtngetl  to  those  who  had  won  from 
savage  natore  a  home  at  onoe  so  wild 
and  so  beautifnl. 

If  an  ejccuse  is  needed  for  recnrring 
to  the  s<  enery  of  my  childhood,  it  may 
be  said  that  with  most  of  us  nature  is 
only  next  to  relii,nou  and  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  kindred  a'^  a  shapini;  ele- 
ment of  lite.  C  ertainly  the  young  girls 
with  whom  I  toiled  had  no  less  eutbu- 
siaam  for  their  moantain  homes  than 
I  for  mine  by  the  sea.  Our  lives  thus 
stood  out  before  one  another  against 
a  rmnantic  background.  Many  a  dull 
hoTir  grew  brighter  as  we  pictured,  for 
our  couipanious,  the  haunts  of  our  ear- 
Ue*-t  y«  ar-i. 

That  children  should  be  set  to  toil  for 
their  daily  bread  b  always  a  pity  ;  but 
ID  *lie  case  of  my  little  work-mates  and 
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myself  there  were  imperative  reasons, 
and  we  were  not  too  young  to  under- 
stand them.  And  the  regret  with  which 
those  who  loved  us  best  consented  to 
such  an  arrangement  only  made  us  more 
anxious  to  show  that  we  really  were 
pable  of  doing  something  lor  them  and 
for  ourselves.  The  novelty  of  trying  to 
"  earn  our  own  living  "  took  OUT  child- 
ish fancy ;  the  work  given  us  was  light, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  it  seemed  like  be- 
^innins  a  new  ixanx-  wiih  a  new  set  of 
playmates.  Replacing  the  full  sp(X»l6  or 
bobbins  with  empty  ones  on  the  spinning- 
frames  was  the  OWial  employment  given 
to  children.  It  was  a  process  which  re- 
quired quickness,  but  left  nnoocupied  in- 
tervals of  a  half  or  three  (pi.trters  of  an 
hour,  sometimes  of  a  whole  hour,  during 
which  we  were  frequently  allowed  to  run 
home;  or.  if  that  was  not  permitted,  wo 
gathered  around  a  merry  gray-haired 
waste-picker  in  the  corner,  —  an  Irish- 
woman was  a  rare  sight  in  the  mills  at 
that  time, — toliaten  to  her  funny  brogue 
stories  of  old  £rm ;  or  we  climbed  into 
a  wide  window-seat,  and  repeated  verses 
and  sang  songs  and  told  f;iirv-tales  ;  or 
some  piously-<lisposi'd  ehlt  r  girl  ranged 
us  in  a  clasx,  and  heard  us  rrcite  the 
Shorter  Catechi.sm,  with  which  many  of 
US  were  as  familiar  as  we  were  with  the 
alphabet.  We  were  always  rather  pet- 
ted by  these  older  ones,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten their  own  little  sisters  at  liome; 
and  we.  in  turn,  had  usually  each  of  us 
some  chosen  divinity  amoiiij  fliem.  wljom 
we  wors!ii]>i  d  from  afar  for  her  r»'al  or 
imaiiiiied  gifts.  The  object  ot  my  es- 
pecial admiration  w:is  at  one  time  a 
young  beauty,  who  attracted  me  by  her 
resemblance  to  a  figure  on  a  porceliUn 
mug  bnnight  from  over  the  seas,  a  family 
heir-loom  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
my  infancy.  I  never  thought  of  speak- 
ing to  my  id<d  ;  she  seemed  to  me  as 
una[)proachal>le  as  her  j):iintf«l  prototvpo 
on  china,  a  lady  in  ]iink,  to  whom  a 
Stiff  gentleman  in  queue  and  knee- 
breeches  painfully  knelt  with  a  basket  of 
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flowers  ;  but  I  watched  her  light  move* 
mentt  and  the  chaii;gc8  of  her  transpar- 
ent ooniploxion  with  dazzled  fasiiiia- 
tion.  M  v  devotion  was  chillfd,  however, 
by  the  discovery  that  she  was  capable 
of  playing  with  the  affectioos  of  *  very 
fbdish  young  mao  employ  ed  in  the  room, 
whom  Uiey  called  the   thud  hand.*' 

No  child  was  eontinuously  kept  at  work 
in  the  mills.  The  rule  requiring  all  un- 
der thirteen  veurs  of  :v'c  to  <;o  to  school 
thrtc  mouths  in  tlie  year  was  strictly 
enforced  ;  and  parents  were  atlvi&ed  by 
the  superintendents  not  to  put  their 
children  to  work  at  all,  under  that  age. 
It  did  not  often  occnr  to  nt  that  we 
were  havln;;^  a  hard  time  ;  but  confine- 
ment within  brick  walls  and  the  con- 
stjint  ndiii.'liii:r  with  many  people  is  not 
good  lor  children,  however  willing  they 
may  be  to  assume  grown -up  carets. 
Childhood  is  short  enough,  at  best ;  and 
nny  abridgment  of  its  freedom  is  al- 
ways to  be  regretted.  Still,  it  used  to 
be  thought  that  a  little  girl  was  pretty 
well  grown  up  at  thirteen.  We  were 
never  unkindly  treat,  d.  We  had  homes 
and  iMifful  iriiardianship  ;  none  of  us 
knew  what  real  poverty  meant ;  and 
everything  about  us  was  educating  us  to 
become  true  children  of  the  republic 

Charlotte  Elisabeth's  stories  were 
then  ain>>)ig  the  most  popular  Sunday- 
school  books,  and  we  read  them  with 
deep  interest.  Tlio  cruel  hardships  of 
children  in  the  collieries  and  factories 
of  Great  IJritain  we  silently  wept  over, 
wishing  we  might  do  something  to 
lieve  their  miseries*  Later,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's  Cry  of  the  Children  wrung-  our 
hearts  with  a  like  pity  for  sufferii  _s  wt- 
could  witli  ditlicidtv  understand,  thouuh 
tlie  o!d<  -t  and  the  yoMiige>;t  of  us  often 
W  t  ariid  of  ilie  long  work  dav,  and  of 
the  coiitinuouh  moan  and  claLier  of  ma- 
chinery, and  could  well  echo  the  im- 
ploring call,  — 

"  ()  yc  wheels, 
St«<p,  be  »il«;nl  for  to-tl«y !  " 

But  the  uniUumined  darkness  of  those 


poor  English  efaildreo'e  tot  seemed  as 
remote  from  us  as  what  we  had  read  of 
heathen  nations  that  sacrificed  their  little 
ones  to  idol'^  ;  and  some  of  us  may  have 
wondered  why  missionaries  were  not 
sent  to  England  as  well  as  to  India. 

However,  there  was  so  little  of  cinld 
labor  at  Lowell  daring  those  distamt 
years  that,  except  as  a  fact  of  my  own 
experience,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
speak  of  it  at  all.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
young  women  who  worked  in  the  niilis 
which  is  more  especially  to  \>e  related. 
Theur  life  in  their  boarding-houses  has 
been  Uraohed  upon ;  the  details  of  their 
various  occupations  need  be  only  imd- 
dentally  pven. 

Remuneration  for  work  was  jrenenlly 
proportioiie<l  to  its  ditliculty.  and  thof^e 
most  anxiou>  to  earn  money  r:ij)idly  un- 
d«;rtook  the  hardest.  More  was  usually 
earned  at  weaving  than  in  any  odier 
way.  Two  dollars  a  week,  exduNve 
of  board,  was  rather  a  lai^  aversge  of 
the  wages  received  by  those  who  worked 
by  the  week.  Weavers,  who  n^nnlJy 
worked  by  the  piece.  couM  <  am  much 
more  than  this.  And  among  them  were 
some  who  did  double  or  treble  work, 
increasbg  their  eaniings  aooordiogly. 
There  were  always  spare  hands*  in 
the  different  rooms,  those  who  wen 
learning,  and  who  were  glad  to  supply 
any  place  made  vacant  for  a  time  by 
illness  or  other  rau>>e  of  absence.  The 
j)rice  of  board  was  one  dollar  a!)d  a  quar- 
ter a  week,  and  the  rent  rates  of  the  cor- 
poration boarding-hoases  were  propor- 
tionably  low. 

Work  in  the  ''dressbg-room"  was 
liked  for  its  cleanly  quietness  s  and  here, 
al>o,  one  might  have  wider  "spares  of 
leisure.    A  near  relative  of  mine,  who 
had  a  taste  for  rather  al»>tru>e  studies, 
used  to  keep  a  mathematical  problem 
or  two  pinned  upon  a  post  of  her  drws 
ing-frame,  which  she  and  her  compan- 
ions solved  as  they  paced  up  and  down, 
mending  the  broken  threads  of  the  wmrp. 
It  has  ahready  been  said  that  booiu  irera 
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prohibited  in  tbe  miUa,  but  no  objection 
was  made  to  bits  of  printed  paper ;  and 
this  same  youn^  girl,  not  wishing  to 
break  a  rule,  took  to  pieces  her  half- 
wornoiit  copy  of  Locke  ou  the  Under- 
staiidiiii.',  and  carried  the  leaves  about 
wkli  her  at  her  work,  uutil  she  hud 
ixed  the  contents  of  the  whde  oonneet- 
edly  in  her  mind.  She  aiso,  in  the 
aame  way,  made  herself  nustreta  of  the 
argamciit  of  one  of  Saint  Paul's  difficult 
Epistles.  U  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
girl  to  have  a  page  or  two  of  the  Bible 
be>iiie  her  thus,  committing  its  verses  to 
memory  while  her  hatid.s  wt-nt  on  with 
their  mecliauicul  occupation.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  fragment  of  a  dilapidated 
bjrmn-book,  from  which  she  learned  a 
hjrmn  to  sing  to  heiselfy  unheard  within 
the  deep  solitude  of  unceasing  sound. 

Not  uufrequently  a  girl  was  going  on 
with  the  f.fudy  of  French,  or  of  one  of 
the  ancient  l;ingua<;es,  begun  in  some 
country  aeailemy,  and  would  get  ex- 
cused from  her  work  for  an  hour  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  to  recite  to  a  teach- 
er outside.  Others,  again,  after  having 
earned  extra  money  enough,  went  to 
some  private  school  in  the  city  for  three 
or  six  months;  sometimes  paying  for 
their  board,  meanwhile,  by  domestic  as- 
sistance pt  tloriticd  in  their  landlady's 
house.  Many  taugiiL  school  iu  their  na- 
tive districts  during  the  summer  mouths, 
and  came  to  tbe  mills  to  work  only  in 
the  winter.  The  ranks  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  school  teachers  in  Lowell 
were  frequently  replenished  from  among 
the  mill-girls.  A  h  ailing  cleigyman  ot 
the  plae«'.  one  not  given  to  jesting  or  ex- 
aggeration, was  at  »)ne  time  asked,  by 
a  peri^ou  interested  in  the  estubli.shment 
of  good  common  schools  in  the  Western 
States,  how  many  competent  teachers 
he  thought  could  be  fumisbed  from  tbe 
young  women  employed  in  the  mills. 
He  replied  without  hesitation,  **Probap 
bly  about  five  hundred."  ThU  propor- 
tion will  not  seem  lar«ie  to  tho.se  nlio 
were  intimately  ac<^ualuted  with  Lowell 


working-girls,  but  it  suggests  one  fact 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  —  that 
among  these  thou.^ands  there  were  him- 
dreds  who  cared  little  for  books  or  for 
study  ;  who  were  sinijdy  working  on,  as 
they  woulil  hav<'  <lone  at  the  family  sew- 
ing, or  at  any  household  toil  at  home  ; 
who  were  preparing  an  outfit,  perhaps, 
for  a  little  cottage  of  their  own,  which 
somebody  was  Imildiog  for  them,  back 
among  the  hills ;  or  who  were  merely 
putting  something  by  for  themselves 
again"*t  a  rainy  day.  Yet  tlx;  studious 
ones  Were  often  aUo  the  most  dunjeatic; 
for  in  those  days  all  girls  were  taught 
whatever  they  would  need  to  do  as 
women,  —  house-work  first  and  most 
thoroughly. 

But,  whatever  their  tastes,  there  was 
mutual  tolerance*  when  symputhy  was 
lacking.  No  one  was  thou<'ht  better 
for  her  fondness  for  literary  piirsuits, 
or  wor^e  for  her  indifference  to  theai. 
Goodness  oi  character  was  the  one  at- 
tainment uuiversally  honored  and  emu- 
lated.  There,  as  everywhere,  those  sym- 
pathetio  beings  whose  life  it  is  to  do 
kindnesses  were  the  best  beloved ;  and 
among  so  many,  op|)ortunitli  s  w  ere 
never  wanting.  And  they  who  liad  al- 
ways a  cheering  word  for  the  lonely  or 
depressed  were  pretty  likely  to  be  the 
fir.>t  called  into  service  when  a  sick 
girl  needed  a  watcher,  no  matter  ou  how 
dark  a  night  or  in  how  dutont  a  part  of 
the  city.  These  sisters  of  charity  were 
usually  persons  well  known  in  their 
widely  differmg  sects  for  tbe  earnestness 
of  their  Christian  consecration. 

The  ehurch  life  in  many  parishes 
wa-»  like  that  of  a  family.  Ministers 
who  came  to  l^owell  ami  remained  were 
attracted  by  the  wide  opportunity  for 
self-denying  usefulness ;  and  their  min- 
istry and  that  of  the  members  of  their 
congregations  to  one  another  was  a 
united  w.irk.  If  a  girl  wa-  li.Mnesick 
at  her  buarding-house,  at  the  church 
or  Siinday-^rlinol  she  could  ahvavs  lind 
iriuuds,  aud  bouieihiug  to  do  for  olben. 
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Tlie  younj;  mill-girl  was  often  herself  a 
Sunday*8cbonl  tcaclxT.  and  was  likely 
to  huvo  in  her  iiif.iiit-i-lass  the  cliiMren 
of  luT  pastor  or  of  her  niill-siiyKTinteiul- 
ent;  whence  arose  nlutions  of  uiutiial 
confidence  and  esteem.  The  religious 
spirit  was  nnqnettionablj  the  most  wide- 
ly pervading  influence  among  the  mill- 
girls.  With  many  it  was  the  inspiruf 
tion  1^  every  effort ;  all  felt  its  uplift- 
ing  power. 

Amont;  chiMrfu  of  the  Puritans,  the 
reading  of  f^ood  books  was  a  niatti'r  of 
course.  Almost  every  girl  had  brought 
with  her,  laid  beside  her  Bihle  in  some 
safe  comer  of  the  worn  hair-trunk,  at 
least  a  little  Daily  Food,  with  its  verse 
and  text  for  every  morning ;  and  minia- 
ture p^ift  books,  made  up  of  seh-ctions 
from  Kt''U*-lon,  Thomas  a  Kcmpis.  :iiid 
othor  df%oti<iiial  wiitt'r.4,  wcrt'  a  fashion 
of  the  day.  With  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
many  of  us  had  been  from  infancy  as 
familiar  as  we  were  with  the  road  from 
our  own  door-stone  to  the  meeting-house. 
Christian  was  an  old  friend,  whose  op- 
portunities for  travel  and  adventure  we 
had  often  coveted,  thinkinix  it  would  he 
far  plcusanter  to  t'-'t  up  some  line  morn- 
ing and  bet  out  on  a  pilgrim.age,  than 
just  to  stay  at  home  and  try  in  a  hum- 
drum way  to  be  good.  The  older  peo- 
ple pored  over  Baxter  and  Doddridge, 
and  recommended  them  to  us :  but  the 
Saints'  Rest  and  the  Rise  and  Projjrf'ss 
could  not  delii:ht  juvenile  hearts  like 
Bunyan's  Pil;jjrin>  and  his  Holy  ^Va^. 

Milton  also  hud  the  charm  of  a  great 
story-teller ;  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  be- 
ing a  religious  book,  was  to  be  found 
in  most  home  libraries  that  contained 
more  than  a  dozen  volumes,  a  large 
number  for  those  days.  I  recall  my  own 
earliest  acqu.iinlanee  with  the  jjreat  epic, 
made  in  a  eiiild's  manner,  cateliinix  at 
the  gorgeous  threads  of  narrative  here 
and  there,  and  skipping  all  the  discus- 
sions and  dialogues.  But  it  was  among  a 
group  of  Lowell  roill-girls  that  I  learned 
to  rnd  it  with  a  better  appreciation. 


I  MilUG-irU,  [November, 

Dean  Stanley  says  thai  "  the  study  of 

the  most  famous  authors,  even  the  mi- 
nute detail,  even  lim-  by  line  and  word 
by  Word,  is  amongst  the  most  nourishing 
of  mental  repiists."  It  was  one  of  the 
old  fashions  in  country  schools  to  use 
some  standard  poem  for  parsing  eier> 
oises ;  the  Task,  the  Seasons,  the  Essay 
on  Man,  or  Paradise  Lost;  and  we  re* 
viewed  the  latter  in  this  way,  at  a  winter 
evening  class.  The  choice  had  beeij  left 
to  us  by  our  teacher,  and  we  chose  Mil- 
ton. We  often  forgot  that  we  were 
examining  the  relations  of  one  part  of 
speech  to  another,  lost  in  the  poet*8  mag- 
nifioence  of  language  and  imagery.  Hie 
debates  of  Uie  fallen  angels,  the  arch- 
fiend's flight  across  the  wastes  of  chaos, 
the  Walls  of  the  luridly  splendid  pal- 
aee  that  "rose  like  an  exhalation,"  and 
the  picture  of  the  two  sinless  ones  in 
their  yet  uninvaded  Paradise,  even  now 
often  seem  to  Uend  diemselves  with  the 
blackboards  and  writing-desks  of  a  eer> 
tain  well -remembered  school -room,  as 
thought  goes  back  to  the  companion  stu- 
dents of  those  years.  Some  of  us  planned 
the  r<  adinj;  of  the  Hritish  essayists  to- 
gether, —  it  was  considered  the  thing  to 
do  in  a  regular  "  course,"  —  and  it  was 
among  my  Lowell  workmates  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Macaulay  and  Oar- 
lyle.  The  latter  had  a  small  audienee 
among  us,  yet  proportionably  as  large 
as  he  found  in  most  other  communities. 
Some  passages  from  Ileto  Wor.>hip  and 
Sartor  Resartus  always  come  back  to 
me  as  an  echo  from  those  days,  wlieit, 
amidst  our  toil,  we  were  reminded  o< 
**  'lime,  through  every  meanest  mommt 
of  it,  resting  upon  eternity ; "  when  our 
hearts  kindled  in  n-sponse  to  the  noble 
sentiment  that  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  religious  teachings  under  wluch  we 
had  }>eeii  reared  :  "  There  is  in  man  a 
higher  than  love  of  liuppiness ;  he  can 
do  without  happiness,  and  instead  there* 
of  take  blessedness." 

The  New  EngUnd  girl,  wherever  you 
find  her,  is  a  reader;  and  there  can  b« 
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no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
there  is  le.^s  taste  for  standard  literature 
in  country  towns  and  villages  than  else- 
where, i£  we  may  judiju  tlie  present  by 
the  past,  or  the  rural  districts  by  tliose 
yoong  women  who  represented  them  at 
LowelL  They  had  foad  fewer  books, 
perhaps,  than  those  who  lived  nearer 
educational  centres,  hot  they  had  read 
thorongtdy  and  to  good  purpose.  Stand- 
ard Knglish  works  were  more  general- 
ly acc«'<>iblo  among  them  than  others. 
These  were  indeed  almost  th^-  only  Iwoks 
within  reach.  The  young  reader  had 
not  the  thickets  of  modern  miiicellaueous 
literature  to  lose  herself  in,  and  so  be 
turned  aside  from  the  trees  that  bore 
fruit  of  known  excdlenoe.  Not  that 
we  were  wholly  nnbeguiled  by  modem 
authors,  however.  While  Irving  was 
hardly  done  writing,  while  we  had  Dick- 
ens and  George  Borrow  and  Mi>s  Bre- 
mer to  read,  aud  while  Mrs.  Stowe's 
first  stories  were  coming  bet'oro  the 
pnhlie,  we  did  not  lack  a  mingling  of 
the  agreeable  with  the  useful,  which  we 
heartily  appreciated. 

And  there  were  the  poets  besides, 
Bryant's  verse,  and  the  earlier  songs  of 
Longftllow  aud  Holmes  aud  Whittier, 
to  delight  ourselves  with  ;  while  Burns 
and  Cowpcr  and  Scott  and  Worilsworth 
bod  long  been  dear  and  honored  names 
to  US,  as  to  all  the  poetry-reading  world. 

Few  girls  grow  up  without  some  liking 
for  poetry,  and  ours  waa  as  often  for  the 
lighter  as  for  the  loftier  kinds.  Slips 
cut  from  the  "  poet's  comer  "  of  a  news- 
pupcr,  sometimes  the  verses  of  an  anony- 
mous author,  sometimes  of  one  well 
known,  were  frequently  seen  pasted  up 
aud  down  the  sides  of  the  window  re- 
oess,  where  a  girl  sat  watching  her  work 
between  thinking  and  dreaming.  One 
iudi  I  remember,  where  I  used  to  sit, 
a  very  young  spinner,  refreshing  my- 
self alternately  with  the  blue  river  and 
the  lovely  landscape  beyond,  and  with 
some  scrap  of  [>oetry  upon  the  wall  be- 
side me,  which  wa^  also  another  window, 


an  opening  into  the  nnteoi.   Now  and 

then  a  breath  of  roses  or  a  waft  of  ge- 
ranium scents  came  from  a  neighboring 
window,  where  a  lover  of  flowers  tended 
plants  that  flourished  wonderfully  in  the 
warm  air.  It  was  as  if  the  woodland 
sweet>brier  waved  beside  me,  while  birds 
sang  in  the  boughs  above  me ;  for  the 
verses  that  caught  my  eye  —  I  could 
repeat  some  of  them  now  —  hinted  of 
mists  that  climbed  the  kalmia-wreathed 
hillside,  of  l>liie  distances  glimpsetl  be- 
yond the  mountain-tops,  of  sunset  clouds, 
and  palaces  built  upon  their  airy  bases. 
No  matter  how  simple  the  melody,  if  it 
breathed  of  nature  or  of  heaven,  it  sank 
into  my  heart  with  a  blessing. 

Far  more  vivid  recollections  remain 
to  me,  from  that  early  period,  of  the  con- 
scious joy  —  somewhat  too  subdued  and 
serious  for  my  years,  perhaps  —  of  liv- 
ing in  u  fresh,  beautilul,  puetieal  world, 
than  of  any  details  of  the  employment 
that  occupied  my  hands.  It  was,  after 
all,  quite  another  than  the  world  of  my 
toil  that  I  really  lived  in.  And  I  am 
sure,  with  regard  to  my  companions  and 
myself,  that  our  work  never  suffered, 
but  was  made  easier  to  us,  for  our  im- 
provised escapes  of  the  imagination. 

There  were  also  other  looj^holes  of 
tlR)u;:lil  ;  one  ot  mine  wu,s  through  a 
lead  pencil  aud  a  bit  of  paper.  1  used 
to  write  verses — it  had  been  an  amuse- 
ment to  do  so  almost  from  babyhood  — 
which  my  uncritical  audience,  composed 
chiefly  of  my  mother  and  sbters,  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  poetry.  Of  course 
I  felt  flattered,  and  went  on  with  my 
harmless  rhyming.  It  took  the  })lace 
of  brisker  juvenile  pastimes  from  which 
I  was  debarred,  duriug  those  first  years 
of  toil  among  shafts  and  pulleys  and 
flying  spindles. 

This  propensity  for  scribbling  having 
shown  itself  to  be  somewhat  contagious 
among  us  younger  ones,  a  motherly 
elder  sister  devised  a  plan  for  making 
a  mutual  entertainment  for  us  out  of  it, 
6he  started  a  Utile  paper,  in  which  our 
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stories  and  verses  were  collected,  Iiat- 

inff  been  dropped  very  privately  by  ns 
into  a  l)o.\.  of  whifli  she  lield  the  key. 
It  WHS  great  fun  to  us  to  listen  to  the 
semi-weekiy  evening  reading,  and  guess 
mt  the  carefully  coooealed  withonUpw 

Our  little  joanud  wm  called  The 
Diving  Bell ;  and  we  were  not  critical 
enough  to  perceive  any  incongral^ 
tween  ite  title  and  ita  motto :  — 

***Tis  Ihto  young  mind  herimtried  strength ihsll 

prove, 

And  onward,  npwaid,  iIm  *U  formr  moTs.** 

Certainly  we  felt  delightfully  free  to 
plunge  or  soar  at  will;  oar  tbonghta 
made  amosing  Tentarea  in  almost  OTery 
direction. 

The  manuscript  file  of  The  Diving 
Bell,  twelve  numbers, yellow  and  thutnlj- 
wnni.  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  was  the  germ  from  which 
the  Lowell  Offering  blossomed.  For, 
at  about  this  time,  a  group  of  young 
mill-^ls,  of  whom  the  elder  aiater  jort 
mentioned  was  one,  formed  tbemselvea 
into  what  they  called  an  Improvement 
Circle,  th('  object  of  which  was  the 
writing;  and  readiiiL;  of  tlicir  own  liter- 
ary compositions,  with  mutual  criticism. 
An  enlarged  Improvement  Circle  grew 
oat  of  this ;  and  from  the  material  there 
collected,  the  first  nombera  of  the  Low- 
ell Offering  were  made  np  and  pab- 
lished. 

Op|>ortunity  for  study  was  by  many 
of  us  more  eagerly  desired  than  any- 
thing else.  This  1,  for  one,  found  after 
a  few  years  at  a  lighter  employment, 
in  the  dotb-room,"  where  the  work 
waa  dean  and  quite  noiadeaa,  ooenpy  tng 
the  few  of  us  who  were  needed  to  do  it 
not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  Here 
we  miirbt  use  books  while  waiting  for 
the  doth  from  the  mills,  which  wa'<  to 
be  measured  and  recorded.  And  here, 
besides  reviewing  several  English  stud- 
lee,  aome  of  as  atrodt  boldly  into  the 
German  language,  having  found  an  en- 
thosiastio  native  teacher,  under  whom 
we  conquered  the  gutturals  and  the  dif- 
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ficult  irregular  ConfogationB,  wrote  ex- 
ercises in  the  queer  "  Deutsch  "  char- 
actors,  and,  beginner-like,  fearlessly  at- 
tfuipfed  translations  from  Jean  Paul, 
from  Goethe,  and  from  Schiller. 

One  little  group  studied  HonQ  Sdenm 
under  our  pastor's  direction,  with  Way* 
land's  treatise  on  the  subject  for  a  text' 
book;  and  still  another  group —  I  mea* 
lion  only  the  classes  of  which  I  was  s 
member;  there  were  many  besides  — 
were  learning  something  about  bofany, 
having  for  a  guide  a  lady  from  Khode 
Island,  whose  boot  was  afterward  some- 
what used  in  the  schools.  Our  botan* 
leal  researches  led  to  many  ezcnrsioos 
into  the  fields,  and  we  gained  tlius  not 
only  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  the  Merrimack  Valley,  but  many  a 
life-irivin":  breath  of  air  from  forest  and 
hill,  that  sweetened  the  long,  close  work- 
ing-day. 

A  mill-girl's  studies  had  to  be  of  a 
desultory  kind,  but  they  were  usually 
pursued  with  an  eye  to  somt  tbin.:  more 
systematic  in  the  future.  Those  who 
worked  fewer  hours  earned  less  money 
than  others  ;  but  there  were  many  who 
cared  far  more  for  knowledge  than  for 
money.  The  spirit  of  aocumulaimg 
for  the  sake  of  accumulation  was  by  do 
means  generaL  While  there  were  uses 
enough  for  all  that  any  of  us  could  earn, 
while  there  were  some  who  had  needs 
involving  the  comfort  of  dear  ones  at 
home,  lor  whom  they  woiiM  have  been 
willing  to  toil  night  and  day,  nearly  all 
would  have  been  thankful  indeed  for  a 
working-day  only  ten  hours  long.  Time 
—  time  of  our  own,  time  to  read  and 
study  in,  to  do  what  we  pleased  with  — 
was  dreamed  of  as  the  greatest  of  |K»s*i- 
ble  luxuries.  The  world  lookc<l  so  much 
larirer  when  there  were  long  hours  of 
sun>hine  out  under  the  open  sky  to  see 
it  by  I 

Yet  Ufe  never  aeemed  contracted*  for 
during  the  di^  there  was  much  to  think 
about,  and  the  winter  evening  alwmya 
held  somettiiig  pleasant  to  antidpafte. 
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Lyeemn  lectures  were  in  those  day t 
listened  to  for  instmetion  more  than  for 
entertdnment,  and  many  Astingiiished 
persons  came  to  lecture  at  Lowell,  who 
spoko  to  crowded  audionc  -s,  two  thirds 
of  which  must  usually  buve  been  work- 
ing-girls. 

Mr.  Emerson  came  over  from  Con* 
eord, — it  may  have  been  several  times ; 
one  time  I  especiaHy  remember,  be- 
cause some  of  us  were  eagerly  expecting 
to  find  out  what  "  transcendentalism  " 
meant,  A  bewildered  (Hscussion  fol- 
lowed a**  to  whether  we  li:i<l  nii<hTstood, 
or  only  imagined  we  understood,  what 
the  lecture  was  about.  We  were  sure 
we  had  liad  a  glimpse  of  something 
grand  beyond  ns,  though  nobody  eonld 
tell  exactly  what. 

We  often  heard  the  Brook  Farm 
community  talked  of.  atnl  were  curious 
about  it.  as  an  experiment  at  air-east lo 
building  by  intellectual  people  who  had 
time  to  indulge  their  tastes.  The  strong 
home  Ues  which  held  most  of  ns  were 
our  centripetal  attraction.  They  gave  ns 
a  purpose  which  we  fdt  it  no  sacrifice 
to  concentrate  ntir  energies  upon,  in  the 
cleames'?  of  wliich  a  project  like  this 
was  sulxlued  to  a  f:tr-off  visionary  ;;Iim- 
mor,  that  only  faintly  reach«'d  our  j)ath. 
Perhaps  we  were  conservative, —  they 
say  that  woman  naturally  IS  so  f  perhaps 
vre  cared  too  much  for  what  was  al- 
remdy  oars,  to  desire  pulliogs-down  and 
r»Htinstructions ;  and  perhaps  some  of  us 
dimly  felt,  with  Aurora  Leigh,  that 

"Your  Fouriers  failed, 
Because  not  po«ts  enough  to  understand 
Hoi  lifo  d«f«l«ps  from  witliia.** 

Wliatever  inflaence  stirred  the  coon- 
try  deeply,  moved  ns  also.  In  the  anti- 
slaveiy  reform,  especially,  many  wero 

intensely  interested.  Petitions  for  the 
a.t>olitifin  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  p-ew  to  yards  in  Kn^^th.  as 
they  circulated  through  the  mills.  Willi 
sooie  of  the  older  ones,  the  questiou 
now  and  then  pressed  dose,  whether  it 
^rma  right  to  be  at  work  upon  material 


so  entirely  the  product  of  slave  labor  as 
cotton.  But  since  the  cloth  woven  from 
it  was  supposed  to  be  worn  by  the  most 

zealous  antislavery  agitators,  the  ques- 
tion was  allowefl  to  pass  as  onetoocomr 
plicated  for  us  to  deride. 

At  one  m(;inorable  time  the  "  free- 
soil"  movement  brought  the  poet  Whit- 
tier  to  the  city,  to  edit  a  paper  in  the 
interest  of  that  cause  during  a  political 
campaign.  Kot  very  many  of  us  knew 
or  cared  enough  about  party  issues  to 
symiKitliizc  with  the  protest  occasional- 
ly htard  inun  the  lips  of  a  nia«culine 
acijuaintance,  that  it  was  "  too  bad  for 
those  free  soilers  to  be  trying  to  break 
up  the  whig  party."  That  the  poet  of 
the  Merrimack,  lUready  for  years  hailed 
as  such  by  the  popular  heart,  was  with 
us  for  any  purpose  was  reason  for  de- 
light and  mutual  congratulation.  Our 
faith  in  the  man  was  as  great  as  our 
enthusiasm  for  the  miuslrel,  and  we 
were  predisposed  to  believe  in  any  cause 
he  might  engage  in,  as  a  wise  and  wor- 
thy one. 

We  who  wrote  for  the  Offering  some- 
times met  Mr.  Whittier  at  the  Hteraiy 
circle,  whiili  lield  setni-wtM'kl v  meetings 
at  ilie  rooms  of  it-  t  diinr,  a  townswoman 
of  his.  The  words  of  ajipreciation  and 
encouragement  he  gave  our  youtlilul 
efforts  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  was 
an  era  in  our  lives ;  to  some,  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  life  long  friendship.  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  wrote  his  impressions  of  Lowell  in 
several  lirief  essays,  since  brought  to- 
gether, with  papers  on  other  subjects,  in 
bis  collected  prose  works. 

The  Lowell  Offering  was  a  goo<l  deal 
spokon  of  in  its  day,  and  perhaps  de- 
serves a  few  words  here.  It  had  its 
origin,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  a 
literary  circle  formed  among  the  mill- 
girls,  but  the  idea  of  printinfj  the  papers 
read  at  these  meetings  <lid  not  ocrur  to 
the  girls  themselves  ;  probably  they  did 
not  think  what  thev  wrote  of  sutFicieut 
value.  The  suggestion  was  made  to 
them  by  a  gentleman  who  nndertook 
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the  first  management  of  the  little  maga* 

zine.  It  beijan  it^  life  ns  a  rciriilnr  po- 
ricKlical  in  April.  l.Sll,an(l  rontiiiue<l  in 
exisU'iicf  live  vt-ars.  during  whicli  linio 
it  attracted  much  utttiutiou,  more  prob- 
ably in  England  than  in  our  own  ooan- 
try. 

A  Tolume  compiled  &om  its  contents, 

and  entitled  Mind  Among  the  Spindles, 
was  printed  by  Mr.  Kniirht,  in  T-ondnn  : 
and  anotlier  volinno,  called  Aup  l  ii  an 
Factori' s  and  tlieir  Female  Operatives, 
incorporating  large  extracts  from  the 
Offering,  was  published  by  Dr.  Scoresby, 
of  Bradford,  England,  as  a  record  of  his 
personal  obsenraUons,  and  with  the  hope 
of  giving  mental  stimulus  to  those  em- 
ployed in  British  manufactories. 

Mi>s  M;»rtiiieau,  having  ren  ixcd  the 
boiuxi  viilunir-^  of  the  Lowell  Olierini,', 
a  joint  gitt  Irom  three  of  its  contrib- 
utors baring  with  ber  the  Christian 
name  of  Harriet,  writes  thus  in  her  let- 
ter of  acknowledgmoit :  — 

"  In  my  respect  for  labor  I  am  a  true 
republican  ;  and  nothinof  vexes  me  more 
in  American  writings  than  to  see  any 
question  whatever  about  this,  any  jeal- 
ousy about  station  or  dress  as  deter- 
mined by  labor,  any  need  of  self-assei^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  factory-girls,  etc. 

It  strikM  me  that  the  Offering  im- 
))roves  as  it  goes  on  ;  that  the  short  r^ 
Hective  articles  are  better,  and  the  tone 
of  all  freer  and  richer.  You  can  scarcc*- 
ly  imagine  the  pleasure  to  me,  an  in- 
valid piisoner,  coutined  to  the  sofa,  of 
fevlTing  the  imsges  d  American  life; 
of  seeing  again,  as  I  read,  the  New  Eng- 
land farm-house  or  cottage,  the  mill  or 
the  village  church.  I  thank  you  hearti- 
ly for  this  pleasure." 

Elsewhere.  ^liss  Martinean  speaks  of 
the  iuij»ressiun  lelL  iier  by  the  niili- 

girls  of  Waltham,  as  she  saw  them  when 
visiting  this  country  many  years  be- 
fore:— 

**  Twice  the  wages  and  half  the  toil 
would  not  have  made  the  girls  I  saw 
happy  and  healthy,  without  that  culti- 


Tation  of  mind  which  afforded  them  per- 
petual support,  entertainment,  and  mo- 
tive for  activity.  Their  minds  were  so 
open  to  fresh  ideas  as  to  l»e  drawn  off 
from  thoughts  of  themselves  and  their 
own  oonoems.** 

During  the  last  three  years  of  its  lIf^ 
the  magasine  was  written,  edited,  and 
published  by  mill-girls.  From  its  edi- 
torials, we  find  that  prominent  educators 
antl  pliilaiithropijjts  had  become  inter- 
ested ill  it,  as  suggesting  what  might  l  e 
done  by  and  for  women  in  various  ways. 
I  did  not  myself  write  for  the  Offering 
until  it  was  in  its  third  year,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  time  I  knew  only  one  or 
two  of  its  contributors,  most  of  them 
being  older  than  myself,  and  residing 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  I  looked 
up  to  tlii  si-  unknown  OfTerini:  writers 
as  wonderiuily  wise  and  muiure,  and  1 
think  I  was  not  altogethw  mistakeii. 
Certainly  others  thought  so,  too,  for  dis- 
tant newspaper  critics  insisted  that  die 
papers  in  the  little  magaaine  must  be 
the  work  of  "  Lowell  lawyers."  My 
own  crude  verses  had  been  given  to  an- 
other matrazine  of  the  kind  in  our  more 
immediate  neighborhood,  which  maga- 
aine afterwards  was  incmpwated  with 
the  Offering.  The  whole  number  of 
contributors  to  the  Offering  is  meoticfted 
as  about  seventy.  Great  latitude  was 
permitted  in  choosing  subjects,  the  only 
restriction  Iteing  against  the  admission 
of  anvthiri''  "sectarian."  From  Miss 
Martiueau's  letter  one  can  judge  what 
the  themes  usually  were, — memoriea  <tf 
home-life^  work,  and  the  Uioughts  and 
fancies  which  came  to  the  worker  at  her 
toil. 

To  a  girl  of  active  mind  and  ready 
expression,  writing  w;ls  alnii>^t  a  necessi- 
ty ;  for  the  hours  pas.sed  in  the  midst  of 
monotonous  noise,  which  drowned  the 
sound  of  human  voices,  brought  with 
them  a  sense  of  isolation  such  as  one 
feeb  in  the  loneliest  wDdemess.  OiM*a 
thoughts  had  to  be  accepted  for  com- 
pany ;  the  only  altematiTO  waa  bUnk 
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solitude.  It  was  often,  tlicri.'forc,  a  real 
pleasure  tu  tr^'  tu  put  reilectiou  or  fancy 
into  form. 

Most  of  the  oontribotioDS  were  [wob- 
mbly  written  by  way  of  recreation.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  magazine  was  ever, 
so  far  as  money  goes,  a  paying  invest- 
mont  to  an V holy.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
thoo  mill  <:irls'  life,  it  was  its  own 
excuse  for  being;"  and  itij  name,  Tiie 
Offering,  indicates  what  it  was  to  its 
writers,  —  a  liandfal  of  flowers  tended 
daring  moments  of  leisure,  and  gathered 
and  given  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing. It  was  discontinued  for  want  of 
pecuniary  sufiport.  Inil  its  live  years  of 
life  wiTO  l<»ii;:  eiioui/h  to  remind  the 
world  that  working  and  thinking  may 
and  do  go  on  together. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  the  Of- 
fering brooght  its  contributors  was  the 
meeting,  previously  alluded  to,  in  the 
editor's  parlor,  where  some  of  the  ac- 
ce[ited  articles  were  read  before  publi- 
ca:ion,  an<l  where  the  writers  wiTe  in- 
troiluccd  to  one  another  and  to  guests 
invited  in  for  the  evening,  persons  of 
literaiy  taste  in  the  city,  or  strangers 
whose  interest  in  the  {dace  and  the  peo- 
ple had  brought  them  there  from  long 
distances. 

Lowell  was  one  of  the  towns  a  foreign 
traveler  in  New  England  usually  visited, 
ftii  a  matter  of  course.  Charles  Dick- 
ens came  there  in  1842,  and  made  a  re- 
port of  his  observations  in  the  American 
Notes.  The  oontrsst  between  life  in 
Lowell  and  ill  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  he  speaks  of  as  the 
ooutra«.t  '*  bi  tween  the  good  and  evil, 
the  living  light  and  deepest  shadow." 
To  the  latter  he  alludeji  as  "  those  great 
hauutii  ot  desperate  misery,"  which  Ute 
BriUsh  nation  ought to  purge  of  their 
enflfering  and  danger.**  He  mentions 
three  things  about  the  mill-girls  at  Low- 
ell which  he  thought  would  strike  his 
country  men  as  remarkable  :  that  some 
of  them  had  pianos  in  their  l>uarding- 
houses,  that  they  subscribed  to  circulat- 
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ing  libraries,  and  that  they  published  a 
magazine  among  themselves,  tilled  with 
original  artieles,— statements  which  he 
supposed  might  even  seem  preposter* 
ous  "  to  nmny  of  his  English  readers. 

Mr.  Dickens  was  j^eased  with  his 
visit,  and  writes, — 

I  solemnly  declare  that  from  all  the 
crowd  1  saw  in  the  dilTcrent  factories 
that  day  I  cannot  recall  or  be])arale  one 
young  &ce  that  gave  me  a  painful  im- 
pression ;  not  one  young  girl  whom, 
assuming  it  to  be  matter  of  necessity 
that  she  should  gain  her  daily  bread  by 
the  labor  of  her  hands,  I  would  have 
removed  from  those  works,  if  I  had  the 
power." 

lie  afterwards  adds  a  paragraph  which 
contains  the  one  significant  fact  in  the 
life  of  the  Lowell  mill-girls:— 

**  There  is  no  manufacturing  popula- 
tion in  Lowell,  so  to  speali ;  for  these 
girls  come  from  other  States,  remain  a 
few  years  iu  the  mills,  and  then  go  home 
for  good." 

And  so  it  was.  The  girls  always 
looked  upon  their  life  in  the  mills  as  a 
temporary  one.  The  idea  of  remaining 
there  beyond  a  brief  period  of  years 
eaniu  to  Tory  few  in  the  shape  of  a  pos- 
sibility. 

In  an  Offering  editorial  this  pan^ 

grapli  occurs  :  — 

"  One  ol  our  contributors,  upon  being 
asked  to  furnish  a  story  of  factory 
life,  replied,  *  I  never  think  of  factory 
life  as  distinct  from  other  life,  or  of  fao> 
f  ory  operatives  as  distinct  from  other 
laborers.  We  are  just  like  others.  We 
come  here  and  stay  awhile,  and  then  go 
back  to  tiie  little  world,  or  little  out-ol- 
the-world,  from  which  we  came.  Our 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows  are  those 
to  which  all  are  subject.'  ** 

This  feeling,  that  they  were  at  work 
in  the  mills  for  a  little  while,  only  to 
accomplish  some  special  purpose,  g;ive 
them  contentment,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  independence.  Kuuiors  of  intended 
reduction  of  wages  would  oiieu  bring 
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rumors  of  intended  *' strikes  ; "  but  the 
quiet,  steady 'goiDg  ones  fomed  a  large 
majorityy  who  g»ve  no  wd  or  sympathy 
to  violent  measnraii  and  the  mnnnnr  of 

disaffection  soon  died  away.  What  reap 
•on  had  these  young  girls  for  nursing 
a  seii'^o  of  injuries,  witli  all  New  Kng- 
laiiU  licckiMiinj'  tliein  liark  to  their  na- 
tive  hills,  to  the  homes  that  were  miss- 
ing them,  and  that  would  overflow  with 
rejoicing  wlien  the  absent  uster  or 
daughter  should  see  for  herself  that 
it  was  no  longer  worth  while  for  her  to 
stay  away  ? 

Mr.  Dickens  said  very  truly  of  Low- 
ell that  tlicre  was  no  *'  niuuufacturiiig 
class  "  there.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
classes/'  in  the  Old  World  sense,  can- 
not exist;  the  use  of  the  word  in  that 
way  is  an  absurdity.  The  woman  who 
must  support  herself  may  take  up,  at 
different  times  in  her  life,  a  dozen  differ- 
ent employments.  She  cannot  be  naincl 
for  tlu'ui  all.  without  receiving  as  many 
prefixes  ut>  are  giveu  to  a  royal  iulaut 
at  its  christening. 

To  the  appellation  ''mill-girl,*'  or 
"  factory-girl,**  there  is  no  objection,  as 
indicating  an  occupation  for  the  time 
being.  The  w^ord  "  operative,"  however, 
may  l>e  objectetl  to,  as  (leluiniuiiizing. 
An  operative  is  not  necessarily  a  per- 
son ;  it  may  mean  a  wheel,  or  a  sliait, 
as  well  i  and  it  is  not  good  for  us  to 
think  of  meu  or  women  merely  as  part 
of  the  machinery  they  tend 

The  young  girls  at  work  in  the  Low- 
ell mills  certainly  were  not  "  a  class." 
If  anv  one  bad  wished  to  stu<lv  New 
England  women  in  every  vuricly,  ex- 
oeptiug  that  of  the  small  miuority  reared 
in  affluence, —  some  even  of  these, 
however,  occasionally  strayed  thither, 
through  reverse  of  fortune,  —  nowhere 
else  could  a  better  o])portttnity  have 
been  foini(l.  Cumint;  to  their  work  nei- 
ther  unintelligent  nor  uniii>lructed,  all 
tliat  they  wortiiily  accomplished  beyond 
that  work  was  the  outgrowth  of  tastes 
and  aspirations  borp  with  them,  and 


brought  with  them  from  their  homes, 
bot  hove  rekindled  and  strengthened  by 
congenial  associations.  Whatever  wss 
remarkable  m  then-  life  was  doe  to  the 
womanhood  it  represented;  and  the 
roots  of  that  womanhood  were  fed  by 
the  keen  intelligence  and  deep  religious 
faith  of  the  country's  earliest  settlers. 

These  youiig  women  have  been  spokes 
ol  as  chiefly  ffumera'  daughters,  sad 
perhaps  they  were  the  most  vigoroos 
among  ns,  in  body  and  mind.  Bat  olh> 
ers  were  children  of  clergymen  or  pby- 
sicians,  or  of  men  of  business,  left  or- 
phans, or  deprived  in  various  ways  of 
pecuniary  support.  In  the  simple  life 
of  the  country,  hamlet  people  are  dravru 
together  by  thdr  mutnal  needs ;  they 
cannot  afford  to  dassifj  themselves  as  to 
their  daily  callings ;  and  at  Lowell  there 
was  a  closer  personal  contact  and  a 
larger  mutual  need.  Most  of  the  young 
women  there  had  grown  up  without  any 
idea  of  the  social  di>tinctions  which  par- 
adoxically creep  even  iuto  republican 
communities,  when  they  become  eU 
enough  or  rich  enough.  They  met,  with 
uncere  sympathy,  on  a  flftmnti^  ground 
of  toil  and  as|»ration. 

With  the  report  of  the  taste  for  read- 
ing and  study  among  tlie  niill-ijirls,  and 
particularly  after  the  piihlieatiou  of  the 
O^ering,  die  misLukeu  iiupressiou  went 
abroad  that  a  paradise  of  work  had  al 
last  been  found.  Bomantic  young  woo* 
en  came  from  a  distance,  with  rose-oot 
ored  pictures  in  their  minds  of  labor 
turned  to  pastime,  which  were  doomed 
to  Ije  sadly  blui  retl  by  disappointment. 

Certainly  we  mill-girls  did  not  retTird 
our  own  lot  as  an  easy  oue,  but  we  had 
accepted  its  fatigaee  and  disowifotlB  as 
unavoidable,  and  could  foiget  them  la 
struggling  forward  to  what  was  before 
us.  The  charm  of  our  life  was  that  It 
had  both  outlook  and  outlet.  We  trod 
a  path  full  of  commonplace  obstructioQS, 
but  there  were  no  dilHculiies  in  it  we 
could  not  hope  to  overcome,  and  the  ei- 
fort  to  conquer  them  waa  in  iiaeif  • 
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pleasure.  There  waa  many  a  bright 
qwi  in  our  life,  bat  its  chief  iUnmba- 
tioii  came  from  the  wider  regions  into 
which  it  opened  and  led.  Our  toil  WM 
lightened  bj  many  nplifting  influences  : 
the  freshness  of  nature  about  us,  beau- 
tiful Irienilshipp,  aiul  the  lofty  inspira- 
tions of  religion,  inHuences  that  shape 
the  pemanent  possessions  of  life  for 
us  all. 

Those  middle  yean  of  the  century 
wer«  fall  of  stimalas.   Vistas  opened 

in  every  direction.  New  horisons  were 
lifting  themselves.  The  untrodden  peaks» 
the  impenetrated  forests,  the  prairies 
untraversed,  were  all  around,  just  far 
enough  off  to  give  scope  to  the  most  in- 
closed landscape.  There  was  bountlless 
breathing- room  for  everybody.  There 
were  the  hopes  and  possibilities  which 
are  more  to  the  imaginative  seeker  than 
attainment.  The  simple  phrase,  **the 
far  West,"  was  like  a  talisman,  rich 
with  snggestions  and  beckoninga.  All 
these  influences  were  as  an  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  toiler,  in  which  soul 
and  body  were  free  to  mo\  e,  —  an  at- 
mosphere that  poured  in  at  the  mill- 
windows,  invigorating  those  who  went 
forth  to  new  experiences. 

The  later  history  of  that  busy  girlhood 
at  Lowell  it  would  be  well-nigh  imposn* 
ble  to  unwind,  bo  closely  has  it  become 
wrought  into  the  home  life  of  the  na- 
tion. There  were  those  who  hcrame 
teachers,  missionaries,  artists,  authoid. 
There  were  those  who  returned  to  the 
quiet  life  of  daoghter  or  sister  in  the 
farm-house  on  the  monotain-side.  Many 
more  w«re  married,  and  are  the  mothers 
of  the  men  and  women  who  inhabit  oar 
wide  continent  towlay. 

It  is  more  ihaii  thirty  years  since  I 
knew  nnich  oi  the  working-girls  in  the 
Lowell  mills.  I  have  written  only  what 
I  remember,  what  others  can  substan- 
tiate. It  is  but  an  outline,  which  might 
be  filled  in  with  pages  of  matter  equjdly 
to  the  point  There  are  always  m  many 
views  of  a  situation  as  thero  are  peiw 


'  sons  to  fill  it ;  and  some,  doubtless,  did 
not  enjoy,  bnt  only  endured,  their  life 
at  the  looms  or  spindles.  To  me,  hav* 
ing  had  most  of  the  time,  it  is  true,  the 
advantage  of  living  in  my  mother's 
house,  my  childhood  and  youth  at  Low- 
ell are  among  my  pleasantest  early  mem- 
ories, and  I  count  the  years  spent  there 
among  the  most  valuable  years  in  my 
life. 

The  world's  workers,  however  hum- 
ble their  toil,  are  a  more  honorable  com- 
pany than  its  idlers.  Refined  employ- 
ments, when  pursued  without  inspirap 
tion,  are  no  more  elevating  than  coarser 
om  s  ;  for  occupations,  like  ]in(li»\s,  re- 
ceive (heir  value  from  the  soul  that  an- 
imates them.  We  have  all  seen  how  the 
homeliest  labor  may  be  glorified  by  a 
great  motive,  or  by  that  sympathy  of 
toiler  with  toiler,  through  which  the  hu- 
man  flower  comes  often  to  its  richest 
perfection  in  lowliest  situatirms. 

To  be  identified  with  those  who  have 
won  from  a  commonplace  industry  the 
means  of  making  themselves  and  others 
happier,  wiser,  and  bett4jr  is  reason  for 
gratitude  not  unmixed  with  pride.  But 
they  who  now  accept  the  contingencies 
of  foctory  labor,  and  through  it  find 
way  to  a  worthy  human  development, 
deserve  far  greater  credit  than  those 
who  made  similar  efforts  at  the  same 
kind  of  work,  amid  pleasant  compan- 
ionships, and  stimulated  Ity  mutual  as- 
pirations after  mental  cultivation  and 
moral  excellence.  No  credit,  indeed, 
can  be  deserved  for  having  made  only  a 
fair  use  of  good  opportunities. 

Foreigners,  with  paralysing  caste-ideas 
crushed  into  them,  now  form  a  large 
projwrtion  of  those  employed  in  cotton- 
mills  :  :ui<l  this  makes  the  toil  of  the 
New  ICnirhiiid  woman  there  everv  year 
more  ditlicult  and  more  disagreeable. 
For  her  the  proi>pect  is  not  encourag- 
ing. But  the  members  of  a  republio 
like  OUTS  owe  it  to  one  another  that  every 
kind  of  useful  labor  shall  be  held  re- 
spectable, and  also  that  the  moral  sui^ 
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tonndings  <tf  the  laborer  ahall  be  so      A  tniUm  it  a  tratb  gone  to  seed,  and 

looked  after  that  he  or  she  may  be  able  perhaps  tliis  one  is  ripe  for  replanting: 

to  kcop  both  work  and  pertonality  wor-  tliat  the  only  ju.st  standard  hy  which  the 

thy  of  rt'<j»ect.  'worth  of  iiiiy  woman's  life  can  be  meas- 

^Vitll  especial  emphasis,  in  a  Christian  ured  is  to  be  found,  imt  in  the  ui'ire  or 

republic,  bhouUi  womanhood  mean  bis-  le^is  favorable  accidents  of  her  coiuiitioo, 

terhood.   Every  w<»naii  amoug  us  owes  nor  jet  in  the  TisiUe  amount  of  labor 

every  other  woman  who  ia  seeking  an  she  may  or  may  not  have  acoomplisbedi 

honorable  maintenance  at  least  such  but  in  the  loysJty  of  her  womanhood  to 

sympathy  as  she  would  wish  for  herself^  the  most  ennobling  instincts  and  prind* 

in  like  circumstances*  pies  of  our  common  humanity. 

Lucjf  Lareom* 


WHEN  DID  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  LAND  AT  PLYMOUTH  ? 


Ik  hb  latest  historical  work«  in  which 
there  is,  perhap<*,  more  learnin<;  to  the 
pa'^e  than  is  often  crowded  into  a  single 
volume,  Dr,  Freeman  says  that  **  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  dates,  those  which 
do  not  mark  the  great  epochs  of  hbtory, 
nothing  is  eaner  than  to  get  wrong  by 
a  year  or  so."  As  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  show  how  these  errors  some- 
times occur,  and  to  declare  that  he  could 
give  a  reason  for  his  own  clioice  in  dis- 
puted rases  ;  and  as  he  adtl>  he  shall  be 
**  deeply  tlianklul  '  to  any  one  who  will 
point  out  **any  mwtakes,  or  seeming 
mistakes,*'  that  he  may  have  made ;  the 
implication  is  that  smaller  dates  being, 
in  Dr.  Freeman's  opinion,  worthy  of  so 
much  consideration,  those  which  mark 
great  epochs  of  hi«;tury  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  unimportant. 

If  this  may  be  accepted  as  true  on  the 
authority  of  tins  distiuguisbed  histori- 
ographer, or  if  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
self-evident  truth,  then  this  paper  needs 
no  further  apology.  For  its  subject  is 
the  accuracy  of  the  date  of  an  interest- 
ing and  imjiortant  event,  which  is  usual- 
ly considered  one  of  the  '*  great  epochs  " 
in  American  history. 

Yet,  doubtless,  there  are  persons  who 
do  not  connder  it  of  the  least  moment 
to  anybody  whether  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 


landed  at  Plymouth  on  tb  ■  '^'st  or  the 
22d  of  December,  1 G20.  or  «  hvcUer  they 
did  not  land  there  on  either  of  tho>e 
days.  But  if  that  be  true,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  of  no  real  importance  ;  if  we  maj 
oontinue  to  consider  either  one  or  the 
other  date  of  an  alleged  incident  aa  oor- 
rect,  because,  heretofore,  sometimes  ooe^ 
and  sometimes  the  other,  has  been  SO 
considered ;  then  the  step  from  nnCMl- 
scions  historical  inaccuracy  to  conscious 
historical  falsehoo*!  is  not  a  long  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  putting  a»ide  auy 
question  of  historioel  eonscientioosneii, 
iif  it  has  been  worth  while,  for  more 
than  a  century,  to  commemorate  tha 
event  on  each  recurring  year,  is  it  noi 
worth  while  to  know,  if  that  custom  is 
to  be  continued,  whether  the  date  of 
the  event  is  tixed  on  a  right  or  a  wrong 
day? 

The  question,  however,  has  been 
thought  already  of  importance  ttioogit 

to  be  carefully  discussed.  It  is  not  se- 
riously disputed  now  that  the  well- 
known  New  Entjland  Society  of  New 
York  is  out  of  it^  reckoning  by  a  day 
on  its  annual  gathering.  It  eats  iis  aa- 
niversury  dinner  ou  the  2 2d  of  Decem- 
ber, to  aolemnixe  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  on  what  an  irreweot 
Irishman,  at  one  of  those  dinnerii  called 
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**  the  Blarney  Stone"  of  New  Erif^land. 
But  dinners  are  perishable  thiii<;>i.  :ih  we 
all  know  to  our  sormw,  nor  do  they 
make  hihtory.  And  now  that  a  similar 
body  of  faithful  aud  pious  pilgrims  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  East  Ri^er,  in 
Brooklyn,  assemble  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, with  their  shoes  also  full  of 
boiled  peas,  to  testify  their  veneration 
of  the  auHtere  virtues  of  the  Fathers,  it 
will  leud  to  no  serious  confusion  if  the 
New  York  bretliren  shall  adhere  to  an 
anniversary  which  is  a  day  behindhand. 
No  great  harm,  indeed,  woald  be  done, 
if  the  day  may  be  adjusted  to  the  dinner 
rather  than  the  dinner  to  the  day,  should 
the  older  society  insist  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  unities  and  the  sentimentaliiies, 
**  Forefathers'  Day  "  must  fall  hereafter 
on  the  rJth  of  April  or  the  I7tli  of  June. 
But  when  they  set  up  in  Central  r.irk 
the  mcnunieni  they  are  talking  about, 
tt  would  tliMi  he  as  well  that  the  fiaith- 
fnl  and  enduring  stone  should  not  be  be- 
smirched with  blunders. 

This  error  of  a  single  day  the  later 
historians  have  corrected  with  more  or 
less  emphasis.  Are  there  more  bluinlers 
behind  ?  It  it  shall  appear  that  tliero 
is  a  mi»take  as  to  the  alle^<  d  event,  :is 
well  a.s  a  nii.-<take.  as  to  the  alleged  date 
oo  which  the  alle<;ed  event  (which  may 
noTer  have  happened )  is  alleged  to  have 
happened,  —  are  not  these  also  worth 
looking  into  ? 

It  was,  probably,  the  late  Ju(l<;e  John 
Davis,  of  Boston,  theti  president  of  that 
venerable  aii<l.  it  hi^toiy  is  worth  any- 
thing, u>eful  body,  the  MassaehusftLs 
Uiiitorical  Society,  who  tir»t  oliserved 
this  erroneous  data  in  the  reputed  land- 
ing at  Plymouth  of  the  founders  of  New 
England.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  17C9,  the  Old  Colony  Club  of 
Plymouth  was  formed,  and  its  members 
resolved  to  do  revcrenre  to  their  an- 
cestors by  an  annual  tliniier.  The  day 
fixed  ujitju  was  the  22d  of  December. 
The  lirst  course  of  the  first  dinner  was 
"a  large  baked  Indian  whortleberry 


pudding."  They  wislied,  says  the  his- 
torian of  Plymouth,  that  "all  appear- 
anee  of  luxury  and  e\travai;ance  be 
avoided,  in  imitation  ol"  our  ancestors, 
whose  memory  we  shall  ever  respect." 
Here  is  the  precedent  which  the  New 
York  gentlemen  who  tmoe  their  lineage 
80  unerringly  to  the  passengers  of  the 
Mayflower  insist  upon  following, —  the 
precedent,  that  is,  as  to  the  day  of  the 
month:  whetlur  th«'y  are  o(pi:illy  tena- 
cious of  the  whortleberry  pudtliiiir.  typ- 
ically or  literally,  does  not  appear  in  the 
reports. 

Judge  Davis's  suggestion  was  that  the 
mistake  was  made  by  adding  eleven  days 
instead  of  ten  to  December  11th,  Old 

Style,  to  make  it  conform  to  New  Style. 
But  as;  the  Gregorian  rah  ndar  had  been 
only  a  few  years  before  adopted  by  Kng- 
land,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  princi- 
pal citizens  of  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  best  educated  eolmiy  in  America 
could  have  made  such  a  blunder.  Such 
men  oould  hardly  have  fiuled  to  under* 
stand  why  the  Gregorian  calendar  was 
adopteil,  and  that  to  change  Old  Style 
into  Ni'W  ten  days  only  should  b»'  added 
to  the  liay  of  the  mouth  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

How,  then,  could  themist;ikc  have  oc- 
curred ?  It  may  have  been  a  perfectly 
natural  one.  The  antiquary  of  the  Old 
Ck>lony  Club  may  have  turned'  to  a  copy 
of  IMourt's  Relation,  if  one  could  be 
found  in  Plymouth,  —  which  was  not  in 
the  lea>t  unlikely  a  lunidred  years  ajo, 
rare  as  original  copies  of  the  book  now 
are,  —  to  verily  the  date  of  the  <lay  it 
was  proposed  to  commemorate.  The 
careful  man  would  seek  for  an  original 
authority,  and  there  was  theu  no  other 
available  than  the  Relation.  Mr.  Charles 
Deane  was  not  yet  bom,  and  Bradford's 
History,  which  he,  a  few  years  since, 
gave  to  the  world,  was  still  hidden  away  . 
somewhere  in  manuscript, — perhaps  in 
the  library  then  kept  in  the  tower  of  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  The  Ke- 
laUon  is  a  journal  of  the  voyage  of  the 
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Muyfiowcr  and  of  the  planting  cf  tlie 
colony,  kept  day  by  day,  proliahly  by 
William  Bradford  and  Edward  Wtnslov. 
It  was  printed  in  London  in  1623,  mod 

it  was  not  the  fault  of  th»;  writers  if  the 
blunders  of  iho  printer  led  a  Plymouth 
gentleman,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
aftet  ward,  iuto  mibtakiug  ouu  date  for 
auothcr. 

This  journal  recordi  tbal  on  Wednes- 
day, the  6th  of  December  (Old  Style), 
Bradford  and  Wioslow,  with  others,  left 
the  Mayflower  in  Proviucetown  bar* 
bor,  and  went  in  the  ship's  shallop  to 
seart'Ii.  an  had  already  been  donu  sev- 
ei  al  tiiui  >  ln-tuiv,  fur  a  lilting  place  for 
di^embarkaiiuu  and  settlement.  Two 
days  later, — Friday,  the  8th, —  they 
were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  Clark*s  Isl- 
and, in  Plymouth  harbor,  where  none 
of  them  had  ever  been  before.  Now  let 
us  look  at  tli«'  cxuf't  words  of  the  jour- 
nal, with  the  puiH  tiialioM  of  the  original 
edition,  and  see  what  the  Plymouili  re- 
searcher of  17G9  would  very  likely  uiake 
of  it.  The  record  b,  ^'and  here  wee 
made  our  Randevous  all  that  day,  being 
Saturday,  10.  of  Decomber,  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  wee  rested,  and  on  INIunday 
we  houndctl  the  Ilurhoiir,  &  found  it  a 
very  jj^ood  Harbour  for  our  shipjting,  wo 
niarehed  also  into  the  Land,  &  found 
divers  corue  fields,  &  little  ruuuiug 
brookes,  a  place  very  good  for  scitu*- 
iion,"  etc 

A  careless  reader  would  be  easily 
misled  by  this  seutence.  At  a  g^anocy 
it  is  evident  that  he  must  correct  the 
punctuation.  an<l  the  construction  .^eeuis 
to  in»ply  that  there  should  l)e  a  seniirijlou 
after  December,  —  *'  all  that  day,  being 
Saturday,  10.  of  December,"  —  instead 
of  a  comma.  If,  then,  Saturday  was  the 
10th  of  Uie  mouth,  Monday,  when  they 
"  muK  hed  into  the  land,"  was  the  12th. 
.  The  addition  of  the  ten  days  re(piisite 
to  change  Old  Style  to  New  wouhi  give 
the  22il  as  Forefathers'  Day ;  wkich  is 
wrong. 

But  it  is  not  the  joomnl  which  is  r»- 


spousiblf.  The  printer  blundered  iu 
punctuation,  and  llie  render  does  bo  bel- 
ter who  puts  a  sefflioolon  after  D«eeiDp 
ber.   For  at  die  be^mngol  the  narr^ 

tiveof  this  expedition  in  the  shallop  the 
journal  says,  "  Wednesday  the  sixt  of 
December  wee  sot  out  ;  "  and  in  the 
next  parau'raph  to  tliut,  which  the  care- 
less reader  may  read  "  Saturday,  10.  of 
December,"  the  journal  records  Friday 
of  the  next  week  as  **  the  ilfteenth,'*  and 
the  next  day  as  being  Saturday-  the 
16."  Reading  lha  passage,  then,  as  nn- 
doubtedly  it  was  written,  and  8Up|dying 
the  proper  punctuation,  this  is  what  we 
learn  :  *'  and  here  wee  made  our  liau- 
devous  all  that  day,  being  Saturday  ; 
10.  of  December  on  the  Sabbath  diay 
wee  rested ;  and  on  Munday  we  sounded 
the  Harbour.**  Monday,  therefore,  was 
the  11th,  as  the  context  of  the  dates  of 
the  diary  shows,  —  as  a  calculution  will 
show  to  any  one  who  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  it ;  au<i  Mouday  in  2<fev 
Style  would  be  the  21sU 

Whether  the  Plymouth  Clob^  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  ago,  made  a 
mistake  in  the  way  here  suggested,  it  is 
certainly  a  curiooslact  that  if  they  bad 
gone  to  the  only  original  aiuhority  then 
probably  acccshibh;  for  th»;  date  they 
sought,  thev  might  viiv  i:a>ilv  have 
beea  le<l  iuto  the  very  error  they  cum- 
mitted.  At  any  rate,  that  the  mislakis 
was  made  few  now  dispute,  ^reetl^  or 
indirectly.  Yet  only  abou i  t  weuty  years 
ago  Dr.  Palfrey  said,  "The  tiPtWif' 
Sf'crmd  day  of  December  has  taken  a 
lirm  hold  on  the  local  thought  and  liter- 
ature, w  hich  ihi;  twenty  Jir St  w  ill  searcely 
displace."  It  appears  already  that  on 
this  point  he  was  mistaken.  The  co^ 
recdon  has  become  gndnallj  accepted 
among  intelligent  people. 

Now,  the'  day  being  fixed,  will  it  be 
thought  an  impertinent  question  w  hether 
there  is  any  doul)t  as  to  what,  really  ha{>- 
pened  on  that  day  ?  Mr.  liancruft  s  as- 
sertion is  very  categorical.  He  says  thai 
**oa  Monday,  the  eleventh  day  of  DeoeiD^ 
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htiTf  Old  Style,  the  exploring  party  of  tho  by  preddent  and  secretary,  and  WM  b- 

locelatlierB  land  at  Piymovtli.  A  grate-  aned,  yean  ago,  to  all  who  wonld  pay 

fal  posterity  has  marked  the  fwSk  wbmh  in  r^ra  a  oertain  sum  of  money,  to  be 

first  received  their  footsteps."  Dr.  Pal-  nsed  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  nt 
frey  says,  "A  trustworthy  tradition  has  Plymouth.  Whether  there  is  any  sn'h 
preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  landing-  monument  I  do  not  know  ;  btit  the  doc- 
place.  ...  It  was  Plymouth  Rock."  ument.  coming  from  an  eminently  ro- 
Bot,  more  cautious  than  Mr.  Bancroft,  spectjible  society  in  Plymouth,  is  good 
he  adds  presently,  "The  tradition  does  evidence  of  the  belief  there  of  what  the 
not  a{>pear  to  have  oneqaiTocatly  deter-  memorable  event  was  that  took  place 
mined  who  it  was  that  landed  on  the  on  the  21st  of  December,  1620.  Prob- 
roek,  whether  the  exploring  party  of  ably  there  Is  hardly  a  Northern  State 
lea  men  who  went  on  shore  at  Plymouth  where,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day, 
December  1 1th  (Old  Style),  or  the  whole  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  —  meaning 
company  wlio  r;»me  into  Plymouth  bar-  the  whole  of  tlieni — i*?  not,  in  some 
l>or  in  tlic  AlayHower  on  Saturday,  De-  wav,  commemorated  by  tbose  who  came, 
cember  IGth.  and  who,  orapartof  whom,  or  whose  ancestors  came,  from  Massa- 
'  went  a  land  *  two  days  after."  chusetts. 

Here  is  confusion  enough  to  arrest  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  clear  away 
attention.  Is  tradition  the  only  evidenoe  all  this  oonfnsion.  The  simple  fact  is 
of  the  landing  upon  the  Rock  ?  In  that  that  two  events  have  been  confounded : 
case,  does  U^dition  refer  to  the  landing  the  presence  of  ten  of  the  Mayflower's 
of  the  exj)loring  party  only  on  the  11th  :  passengers,  with  some  of  the  ship's  com- 
er to  tlie  landing  of  all,  or  part,  of  the  paiiy.  in  Plymouth  barbor  for  a  few 
Maytlower's  passengers  on  tbe  16th  ;  or  hours  on  the  11th  ("il^t^  of  Dooeinber; 
to  both  ?  Is  tliere  any  evidence  to  show  and  the  landing  of  all  the  colonists  at 
that  the  tradition  cannot  refer  to  the  ex-  Plymoath  a  fortnight  later, 
ploring  party  ?  And  is  there  any  evi-  Mr.  Bancroft  asserts  positively  that 
denee  to  show  that  the  other  passengers  the  exploring  party  landed  on  Plym- 
did  not  land  on  the  Rock  on  the  16th,  onth  Rock  on  the  11th.  But  there  is  no 
bnt  some  days  later  ?  Then,  if  the  tra-  historical  authority  for  this  assertion, 
dition  does  not  refer  to  the  ten  explor-  Turning  again  to  the  contt-mporary  nar- 
ers  ;  and  as  the  Mayflower  was  safely  rative  in  Mourt's  Relation,  we  learn 
at  anchor,  with  all  the  other  passentr'-rs  only  that  "  we  sounded  tbe  Harbour,  & 
on  board,  twenty  miles  or  so  away,  in  found  it  a  very  good  Harbour  for  oar 
Ptovincetown  harbor,  on  the  11th ;  is  it  shipping,  we  marched  also  into  the  Land, 
probftble  that  anybody  landed  on  tbe  A  Ibmd  divers  corne  fields,  ds  litde 
Bock  on  that  day  ?  rannmg  brookes,  a  place  yery  good  for 

But  the  popular  belief,  no  donbti  is  sdtnation,  so  we  returned  to  our  Ship 

that  on  that  day  the  whole  company  againe  with  good  newes  to  the  rest  of 

wa«  diMnnbarkoil.   ISrfore  mo  is  an  elab-  our  people,  which  did  much  comfort 

oratelv  iiln^f rattwl  certiticate  of  mem-  their  hearts."    In  his  History  of  Plvm- 

bership  ol  "  The  Pilgrim  Society,  insti-  outh  Plantation,  —  first  published  only 

tuted  ut  Plymouth,  Mass.,  ▲.  d.  1820,  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  —  Bradford, 

in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  First  who  was  one  of  the  exploring  pa^^ 

Settlers  of  New  England,  who  landed  says,  in  almost  the  same  word*  * 

at  tlwt  place  December  21, 162a*'  The  a  significant  addition  ' 

gratefid  remembrance  most  be  of  the  they  sounded  y*  harbo. 

whole  company,  not  of  ten  men  in  a  fitt  for  shipping;  and  n 

shallop.  This  certificate  is  duly  attested  land  d>  found  diverse  con 
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ronlng  brooks,  a  place  (as  they  tap* 

posed)  flft  for  situation  ;  at  least  it  was 
y*  bt  st  they  could  fitul,  and  y'  season, 
&  their  j)r«'.sente  necessirif.  made  them 
glad  to  ac'Cjit*!  of  iu  So  they  returned 
to  their  khijip  againe  with  this  newt  to 
7*  rest  of  their  people,  which  did  much 
oomfortc  their  liartt." 

Of  what  these  men  did  that  day  thit 
is  all  the  direct  evidence.    And  one  can 
hanlly  n-ud  it.  witli  a  Plvmouth  niaj) 
before  hiiu,  without  regurdin:;  it  us  very 
circumstantial  evidence  also.    He  will 
hardly  escape  the  ooudusioii  that  the 
harbor  they  sounded  wat  the  harbor  all 
•boat  them  surrounding  Clark's  Island ; 
that  the  land  they  "  rnan  hed  into  "  was 
the  nearest  main-land  right  opposite, 
straiglit  across  the  harhor,  —  now  Dux- 
bury  and  Kingston, —  where  corn-tields 
would  be  sure  to  be  found,  and  where 
along  the  shore  half  s  dozen  little  brooks 
are  ttill  loitering  on  their  way  to  the 
sea.    Then  how  plain  it  is>  from  Brad- 
ford's narrative,  that  they  were  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  therefore,  it  may  Ix) 
pre.suiiH*!.  ^nunded  the  ii«aif>t  waters, 
and  exaniitied  the  nearest  hhorcs,  that 
they  might  return  tliat  day,  as  appar- 
ently they  didy  to  the  impatient  com* 
pany  on  board  the  ship.   What  possi- 
ble reason  is  there  for  supposing  that 
men  m  pressed  for  time,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject there  was  to  find  it  there  was  water 
enough  alinut  ilietu  to  tloat  a  ship,  and 
a  neighboring  country  which  seemed  tit 
for  a  colony,  —  what  possible  reason 
ooald  they  have  for  tailuDg  three  milet 
or  more  along  a  coast  utterly  nnknown 
to  them,  and  presendng  every wlu  r*  the 
same  features,  before  they  went  ashore? 
That  would  have  l>een  to  go,  going  and 
coming,  six  miles,  at  least,  out  of  their 
way  to  learn  what  could  bo  learned  as 
well  within  a  mile  or  two ;  to  delay  just 
so  much,  for  no  reasonable  |>ur|iose 
whatever,  their  return  to  the  ship,  where 
ninety -two  men,  women,  and  diildren 
were  as  anxious  that  winter  quarters 
should  be  found  for  them  as  the  cap- 


tain of  the  Mayflower  was  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  them,  that  he  might  escape  the 
winter  storms  and  get  back  to  England. 
Takin";  the  statements  of  the  actors 
themselves ;  considering  them  in  the 
light  o£  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
and  putting  aside  for  the  moment  a  mis- 
understood tradition;  the  probabili^ 
amounts  almost  to  a  certainty  that  the 
exploring  party  did  not  go  within  miles 
of  rivniouth  Rock. 

To  come,  then,  to  the  tradition.  Tra- 
ditions are,  in  the  tirst  phice,  uncertain 
things.  They  are  often  founded  in  ei^ 
ror ;  and  often  they  become  by  aocretioB 
something  very  different  from  the  ori^ 
inal  story.  So  far  from  being  exempt 
from  the  dilBculties  of  ordinary  evi- 
dence, as  they  are  usually  .su|)i)osed  to 
be,  they  are  the  more  subject  to  them, 
for,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  sifting  out  the  truth  hy 
cross>examination.  But  the  tradition  in 
r^;ard  to  the  landing  at  Plymoath'— 
or  rather  the  traditions,  for  there  are 
three  of  them,  each  bearing  upon  the 
other — is.  as  Dr.  Palfrey  says,  "trust- 
worthy." But  it  is  trustwortijy  partly 
because  it  is  verified  by  evidence,  and  is 
limited  by  it. 

That  to  whieh  Dr.  Palfrey  refers  it 
the  assertitm  of  Elder  Faunre,  of  Plym> 
oiith,  an  aged  man,  who,  when  the 
Kock  was  aljout  to  he  eovere.]  1  v  a 
wharf  in  1741,  tleclared  that  he  kii«  w. 
from  his  father  and  others  of  the  tirst 
settlers,  that  it  was  on  that  spot  they 
landed.  Mrs.  White,  a  venerable  lady, 
who  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  ninety^ 
five,  and  Deacon  Spooncr,  who  died  in 
181 J^,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  had 
heard  the  Elder  make  this  stat<  iiienl  ; 
and  tliis  oral  testiujony  was  rei  orde'l  bv 
the  late  Judge  Davis  and  by  the  late 
Dr.  Thacher,  the  historian  of  Plymouth. 
It  it  teldom  that  a  tradition  can  be 
traoed  to  directly  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  known  and  retpontible  personi  for 
two  hundred  years. 

But  lor  all  that  the  tradition  is  not 
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qaik-  cU.ir,  because  it  may  be  made, 

anil  has  been  made,  to  apply  to  two  cUb- 
tiiict  events.  EKlcr  F'auiioo  dul  not,  as 
Dr.  Palfrey  has  pointed  out,  say  to 
which  of  two  j)ossiihle  disemharkations 
the  traditiuu  refers.  Was  it  to  that  of 
ten  meo,  who  may  have  been  at  Plym- 
outh for  a  little  while  on  the  21at  of 
December?  Or  was  it  to  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  one  hundred  and  two 
men,  women,  and  children  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  who,  at  a  suhsequent  date, 
landed  upon  Plymouth  UOck,  and  landed 
to  stay  ? 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  such 
q^oestion  ever  entered  the  mind  of  Elder 
Famice.  The  venerable  narrators  from 
whom  he  heard  the  story  oould  certain- 
ly have  been  in  no  doubt  as  to  what 
they  were  talking  about.  Faunce  was 
born  in  1G4()  :  if  ho  were  ten  or  Hiteen 
years  old  lu-fore  he  became  eni>ui;h  im- 
pressed with  the  story  to  reniember  it, 
only  thirly-llve  to  forty  years  had  pa^ised 
even  then  since  the  event  No  coufa- 
■ion  could  have  arisen  in  that  short  pe- 
riod as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  laud- 
ing ujK)n  Plymouth  Bock.  Tho>e  who 
talked  of  it  as  an  event  withiu  their 
memory  knew  who  landed  there,  and 
when  they  lande<l ;  and,  naturally,  it 
would  not  occur  to  them,  nor  to  the  chil- 
dren who  listened  to  them,  that  they 
could  be  understood  as  meauiog  the 
landing  of  somebody  else  at  some  other 
time. 

There  certainly  was  a  day  when  all 

the  pa8!>en;^er8  of  the  Mayflower  left 
the  shij),  and  landed  upon  Plymouih 
Rock.  It  was  the  last  step  by  which 
they  lelt  the  Old  World  behind  them 
forever;  it  was  the  first  step  of  the 
whole  com|>any  into  the  New  World, 
from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat, 
the  im[>4>rtant  consequences  of  which 
were  visible  enough  now  after  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Sui  »  ly  this  was  the  event  so 
vividly  n'lneujliercd,  —  the  event  which 
they  W(»uld  wi^h  to  inipress  u|)on  tlio 
nuudb  oi  their  cliildieu,  to  be  handed 


down  to  the  latest  posterity.  There  was 

no  overweening  self  -  consciousness  in 
this  feeling  that  attached  importance  to 
what  they  all  did  toi^etlu  r.  ratlu  r  than 
to  what  a  few  of  them  di<l  alone.  It 
was  to  the  final  didcmbarkaiiou  of  the 
whole  company  at  the  foot  of  that  hill 
wher^  before  three  months  were  over, 
half  of  them  were  resting  qiiieUy  in  their 
gravi  s  that  memory  clung  with  so  ten- 
der and  melancholy  an  interest;  not  the 
casual  visit  to  that  spot  —  even  if  that 
occurred  —  of  a  few  of  their  number 
some  days  before.  And  it  is  the  utu- 
versal  sympathy  with  this  feeling  that 
has  fixed  the  popular  belief  that  on  the 
21st  of  December  the  Mayflower  rode 
at  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbor,  and  her 
one  hundred  and  two  passengers  landed 
op  that  day  upon  Plymouth  Hock. 

But  this  popular  bclif'f,  we  know,  is 
a  j)0[)ular  error.  The  Kaun'-e  tradition, 
no  doubt,  rei'ers  to  that  event,  but  it 
do^  not  refer  the  event  to  that  dale. 
Putting  aside  the  probabilities  as  to 
what  particular  lan^g  it  was  that  the 
first  settlers  loved  to  remember  and  talk 
about,  the  Faunce  tradition  may  be  test- 
ed by  two  other  traditions,  and  by  such 
facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  coi^ 
temporary  journal. 

It  Inis  been  handed  down  tlirougli  the 
descendants  of  two  sistersi  Mary  and 
Susanna  Cliilton,  that  the  first  person 
to  spring  from  the  boat  to  the  rock  was 
Mary.  Another  tradition,  cherished  by 
the  d&<«cendants  of  John  Alden,  claim 
that  honor  for  their  ancestor.  It  may 
he  that  lx>th  are,  in  a  sense,  trustwor- 
thy ;  that  Mary  Chilton  was  the  first 
woman,  and  .John  Alden  the  Hrat  man, 
to  make  the  leap.  At  any  rate,  the  three 
traditions  evidently  point  to  the  same 
event;  for  there  could  not  have  been 
two  separate  and  distinct  landings  which 
the  Pilgrims  thought  should  be  remem- 
bered as  an  era  in  their  history.  IJut 
these  family  tradiiio:^,  it  is  j)lain.  do 
not  j»oint  to  anytliiiig  tliat  couI«l  have 
happened  on  ihu  tial  of  December} 
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for  Mary  Chilton  and  John  Alden  — 
"  that  hopfull  yong  man,"  as  Bradford 
calls  him,  without  intending  an  allusion 
to  his  legs  —  were,  on  that  day,  with 
the  otluT  passengers  on  board  the  3Iay- 
flowrr  in  Provincetown  harbor,  quietly 
awaiting  the  returu  of  the  exj)loring 
party  from  their  voyage  of  discovery  in 
the  shallop.  As  the  Fauncc  tradition, 
then,  gives  no  particular  date,  and  as  the 
Chilton  and  Alden  traditions  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  the  21st,  the  logical  con- 
clusion must  be  that,  as  all  three  clearly 
commemorate  the  same  event,  that  event 
must  have  occurred  at  some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  21st.  WhetJ  was  it  ?  If 
we  can  fix  that,  we  shall  gi't  at  tlie  true 
Forefathers*  Day  as  the  forefathers 
themselves  remembered  it.  As  tradi- 
tion in  exhausted,  something  may  be 
learned  from  history. 

The  exploring  party  returned  to  the 
ship  at  Provincetown  on  Monday,  the 
2ist,  or  Tut'sday,  the  22<1,  and  made 
tlieir  report.  On  Friday  the  Mayflow- 
er sailed  for  the  newly  discovered  bay, 
and  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  26th, 
arrived  in  Plymouth  harbor.  On  Mon- 
day a  boat-load  *'  went  a  land  ; "  that 
is,  a  new  exploring  party  went  ashore, 
and  *'  marched  along  the  coast  in  the 
wooils.  some  7  or  8  mile,"  to  search 
now  lor  a  littiiig  place  on  which  to  plant 
the  colony.  Tli«*v  found  none  to  suit 
them,  and  therefore,  "  the  next  morn- 
iBg,"  continues  the  Relation,  '*  being 
Tuesday  the  I'J.  [2'Jih  N.  S.]  of  De- 
ceml)er  wee  went  againe  to  discover 
further.  Some  went  on  Land,  &  some 
in  the  Shallop."  lioth  the  harbor  and 
its  shores  were  again  examined.  Some 
of  them  had  "  a  gootle  minde,  for  safety 
to  jdatit  on  the  greater  Jle,"  —  Clark's 
Islatul  ;  others  *'  went  vp  three  English 
myles  a  very  pleasant  river,"  — Jones's 
River  in  Kingston,  as  it  was  named  aft- 
erward ;  and  this,  also,  says  the  jour- 
nal, "  we  had  a  great  liking  to  plant  in, 
but  that  it  was  so  farre  from  our  fishing, 
our  prLncipall  profit ; "  that  is,  it  was 


about  six  miles  from  the  open  sea  of 
Cape  Cod  Hay. 

They  had  now  been  four  or  five  dajrs 
in  the  harbor,  including  Sunday  ;  three 
of  them  had  been  spent  by  some  of  the 
company  in  diligent  observation  along 
its  shores,  for  half  a  dozen  miles  or 
more  ;  while  most  of  fho  passengers  still 
reniained  on  board  the  Mayflower,  wait- 
ing  in  irksome  and  anxious  impatience  to 
know  when  and  where  they  were  at  last 
to  land.  When  the  explorers  returned 
to  the  ship  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
29th,  it  was  resolved  "the  next  morn- 
ing to  settle  [agree]  on  some  of  those 
places  "  which  they  had  examined.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  morning,  the  30th, 
"  after  we  had,"  continues  the  journal, 
"  called  on  God  for  direction,  we  came  to 
this  resolution,  to  goe  presently  ashore 
againe,  &  to  take  a  better  view  of  two 
places,  which  wee  thought  most  fitting 
for  vs,  for  we  could  not  now  Uike  lime 
for  further  search  or  consideration,  our 
victuals  being  much  spent,  especially 
our  Beere."  This  "  better  view  "  was 
taken  :  the  site  of  Plymouth  was  one 
of  the  two  designated  places,  and,  "  by 
most  voices,"  that  was  preferred. 

From  that  day,  the  30th,  this  spot 
was  permanently  occupied.    "  So  there 
we   made  our  R;indevous,"    says  the 
Relation,  "  &  a  place  for  some  of  our 
people  about  twentie,  resolving  in  the 
morning  to  come  all  ashore  &  to  build 
houses."    Is  it  not  to  do  violence  to 
common  sense,  and  to  all  the  rules  of 
evidence,  to  assume  that  this  very  place 
had  been  visited  and  selecte<i  as  the  best 
for  the  new  home  by  an  exploring  party 
more  than  a  week  before  ?    Days  liad 
been  spent  in  roaming  alo!)g  the  coast 
for  mili  s  ;  different  places  1ih<1  been  ex- 
amined and  compared  ;  only  two  days  be- 
fore some  had  "  a  goode  minde  "  that  the 
settlement  should  be  made  ujion  Clark's 
Island,  while  others    had  a  great  lik- 
ini:  t  ">  plant  "  on  the  j)lea5ant  bank  of 
Join  t's  Uiver ;  and  at  the  last,  there 
was  still  a  question  between  I'lymoath 
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ud  another  place,  nine  dnys  after  the 
all < I  \W\i  and  the  alleged  ideetion  of 

Plymouth  by  ten  of  the  company. 

But  not  even  yet  have  we  come  to 
the  pr.iliahlt'  day  w  liit  h  \va>  to  he  marked 
ft»rtver  racmoruble  by  the  Faunce 
tradition,  —  marked  more  distinctly  by 
Ibe  ]a(it  gleam  of  ymd  color  thai  ahines 
out  of  that  sad  and  sombre  wioter  in 
the  merry  antl  good-natured  rivalry  be- 
tween  Mary  Chilton  and  John  Alden. 
Poor  little  Puritan  maiden  !  to  be  all 
alon*^  pre>ently,  with  tears,  and  not 
laughter,  lor  her  share  ;  for  her  sister 
Su&auna  bad  been  left  behind  in  Kng- 
laiid,  and  the  father  and  mother  were 
mmmg  the  first  to  be  laid  away  at  the 
loot  ot  the  bill  into  whose  shadow  Mary 
^mng  as  she  leaped  upon  the  Rock. 

Up  to  the  29th  it  had  b<3en  all  Qn> 
eertJlint^r ;  and  in  the  records  there  is 
Dowbe.e  the  least  allusion  to  any  place 
having  been  selected,  or  to  any  partic- 
ular 8put  having  been  viaited,  by  that 
party  in  the  shallop.  History  and  tra- 
dition seem  to  be  in  entire  accord.  Some 
other  date,  then,  than  the  21st  must  be 
looked  for  as  the  date  of  the  landing. 

That  memorable  day  was  not  this 
We<lnesday,  the  30th,  when  possession 
was  taken  of  I'lym<»uth,  and  twenty  of 
the  people  remaiued  tin  re.  "  The  next 
moriiiug,"  says  the  careful  journalist, 
«  being  Thursday  the  21.  [Slsl  N.  S  ] 
of  December,  it  was  stormie  &  wett, 
llwt  wee  Gonld  not  gpe  ashore."  But 
this  is  a  qualilii  ation  only  of  the  prece<l- 
isg  statement  in  the  same  sentence  of  the 
resolution  of  the  night  before.  —  "  re- 
solvitig  in  the  niorning  to  come  all 
ashore  ».V  to  build  houses."  That  *'  wee 
could  not  goe  a^ihore "  does  not  mean 
tbot  nobody  did  so»but  that  the  purpose 
of  n  general  landing  was  f mstiated  by 
tbe  bad  weather;  for  before  noon  of 
tkkl  day.  as  w  e  are  told  before  the  pai>» 
agraph  is  tini»he«l,  the  Shallop  went 
e£f  with  much  adoe  with  provision " 
from  the  ship.  On  Friday  even  this 
woA  luiposbible;  but  ou  baluiday  the 


aCora  abated,  and  then  «so  many  of 

fs  as  could  went  on  shore,  felled  and 
carried  tymber  to  provide  themselues 

stuffe  for  buildinsf." 

So  many  as  could,  but  not  the  whole. 
This  careful  and  reiterated  distinction 
between  the  whole  and  a  part  can  hard- 
ly have  been  without  a  purpose;  bnt 
whether  it  was  or  not,  we  get  at  the  er- 
ect &ct,  —  the  appointment  of  a  time 
for  the  ^sembarkation  of  the  whole 
company,  and  its  <lelay  from  day  to  day 
by  the  storm.  The  event  which  lra«li- 
tion  perj)etuates,  the  jourtiali>t.  wln  ther 
he  meant  to  or  not,  carefully  distin- 
guishes —  the  landing  of  all  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  not  a  port  of  them,  upon 
Plymouth  Bock. 

Turn  once  more  to  Moart*s  Relation : 

Monday  the  25.  day,  we  went  on 
eliore,  some  to  fell  tymber,  sonn;  to  saw, 
some  to  riue  [rive],  &  some  to  carry  ; 
80  no  man  rrsttd  all  that  dav."  lb-re 
*'  we  "  means  the  w  hole  eouipauy  ;  all 
on  that  day  landed  upon  the  liock  ;  all, 
for  the  first  time,  took  part  in  the  bnild- 
ing  of  the  new  home  \  no  man  rested 
all  that  day.*'  Turn  then  to  Bradford's 
History.  He  relates  sucoinctly  th<'  sail- 
ing from  Provincetowii  liarlior,  and  the 
arrival  in  I'lymouili  bay.  "  And  after- 
wards," he  contiiUK'^,  ilu  v  'MokU''  It  't'er 
view  of  y'  place,  and  resolved  wher  to 
pitch  their  dwelling  :  and  y*  25  day^  be- 
gane  to  erecte  y*  fit-st  house  for  eoflUme 
use  to  reottve  them  and  their  goods." 
It  was  **  they,"  the  whole  body  of  the 
colonists,  who  "resolved  wher  to  pitch 
their  <lwellings."  after  coming  from 
Provineetown  iiar'Mtr;  riot  a  pioneer 
party  who  vi-it'  d  the  hay  liefore.  And 
surely  l>jadiord  knew,  for  he  w.is  one 
of  tlmt  party  in  the  shallop.  Indeed, 
it  u  probably  Bradford  who  wrote  the 
BeUtion  as  well  as  the  History. 

This,  then,  was  the  <liy  which,  thurty 
or  forty  years  afterward,  the  b  »y  Faunce 
heard  the  old  nvn  talk  about  a>  the  day 
they  landed  from  the  Mayliower  upon 
Piymuuth  Uock ;  it  was  the  diitlmutioa 
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of  being  the  first  to  leap  ashore  on  this 
day,  wlit'ii  f(»r  tin*  first  time  the  women 
seem  to  luive  left  tlie  tihipat  Plymouth, 
that  is  pivcn  l»y  tradition  to  Mary  (Mnl- 
ton  auU  JuUu  Aldco,  —  the  25tb  of  De- 


ccral>er,  1620,  which  in  New  Style  falls 
upon  the  4th  of  Jjuiuary,  1G21. 

Who,  then,  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1620?  No- 
body. 

S.  H.  Gay. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY. 


L. 

As  the  Counteps  Gemini  was  not  ac- 
qQainte<I  with  the  ancient  monuments, 
Isabel  orcahionally  »)ffered  to  introduce 
her  to  these  interesting  relics,  and  to 
give  their  afternoon  drive  an  antiqua- 
rian aim.  Tlie  countess,  who  professed 
to  think  her  sister-in-law  a  prodigy  of 
le^irning,  never  made  an  objection,  and 
gazi'd  at  msisses  of  Roman  brickwork  as 
patiently  as  if  they  had  been  mounds  of 
mcMlern  drapery.  She  was  not  an  anti- 
quarian ;  but  she  was  so  delighted  to  be 
in  Rome  that  she  only  desired  to  flout 
with  the  current.  She  would  gla«Ily 
have  passeti  an  hour  every  day  in  the 
damp  darkness  of  the  Hatlis  of  Titus,  if 
it  h:td  been  a  condition  of  her  remaining 
at  the  Palazzo  Roccanera.  Isabel,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  severe  cu  erone ;  she 
used  to  visit  the  ruins  chiefly  because 
they  offered  an  excuse  for  talking  about 
other  matters  than  the  love  affairs  of 
the  ladies  of  Florence,  as  to  which  her 
compaJiion  was  never  weary  of  offering 
information.  It  must  be  added  that 
during  these  visits  the  countess  was  not 
very  active  ;  her  preference  was  to  sit 
in  the  carriage  and  exclaim  that  every- 
thing was  most  interesting.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  she  had  hitherto 
examined  the  Coliseum,  to  the  infinite 
regret  of  her  niece,  who,  with  all  the 
respect  that  she  owed  her,  could  not 
see  why  she  should  not  descend  from 
the  vehicle  and  enter  the  buildinff. 
Pansy  had  so  little  chance  to  ramble 


that  her  view  of  the  case  was  not  wholly 
disinterested ;  it  mav  be  divine<l  that 
she  had  a  secret  hope  that,  once  inside^ 
her  aunt  mijxht  bo  induced  to  climb  to 
the  upper  tiers.  There  came  a  day 
when  the  countess  announced  her  will- 
ingness to  undertake  this  feat,  —  a  mild 
afternoon  in  March,  when  the  windy 
month  expressed  itself  in  occassional 
puffs  of  spring.  The  three  ladies  wont 
info  the  Coliseum  together,  but  Isabel 
left  her  companions  to  wander  over  the 
place.  She  had  often  ascende<l  to  those 
desolate  Icdj^es  from  whicli  the  lioman 
crowd  used  to  bellow  applause,  and 
where  now  the  wild  flowers  (when  they 
are  allowed)  bloojn  in  the  de<'p  crev- 
ices ;  and  to-day  she  felt  weary,  and  pre- 
ferred to  sit  in  the  despoiled  arena.  It 
made  an  intermission,  too,  for  the  count- 
ess often  asked  more  from  one's  atten- 
tion than  she  gave  in  return ;  and  Isa- 
bel l>elieved  that  when  she  was  alone 
with  her  niece  she  let  the  dust  gather 
for  a  moment  upon  the  ancient  >canda]s 
of  Florence.  She  remained  below, 
iii<  refor<».  while  Pansv  ;;uided  her  on- 
<li»critninaiing  aunt  to  the  steep  brick 
staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  cus- 
todian unlocks  the  tall  wooden  gate. 
The  great  inclosure  was  half  in  shadow  ; 
the  western  sun  brought  out  the  pale 
red  tone  of  the  great  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, —  the  latent  color  which  is  the  only 
living  element  in  the  immense  ruiiu 
Here  and  there  wandered  a  peasant  or 
a  tourist,  looking  up  at  the  far  bky-lino 
where,  in  the  clear  stillness,  a  multitude 
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of  iwaIIows  kept  cireUog  and  plunging. 
Isabel  presently  became  aware  that  one 
of  the  other  visitors,  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arena,  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion t<>  her  own  j)or>on,  and  was  look- 
iiifj  at  her  with  a  certain  little  jjoiae  of 
the  head,  w  hich  she  had  some  weeks  l>e- 
fore  pereeiTed  to  be  characteristic  of  baf- 
fled bnt  indestructible  purpose.  Such 
an  attitude,  to-day,  could  belong  only  to 
Mr.  Edward  Ko!»ier ;  and  this  gentle- 
man proved,  in  fact,  to  have  been  consid- 
criiig  the  question  of  speakini;  to  \\gt. 
"When  h<'  had  assured  himst  lt  tliat  she 
was  uimccompaiiietl,  he  drew  near,  re- 
marking that,  although  she  would  not 
anawer  his  letters,  ^e  would  perhaps 
not  wholly  dose  her  ears  to  his  spoken 
elo(|iience.  She  replied  that  her  ste[)- 
dau^liter  was  close  at  hand,  and  she 
could  only  give  him  five  minutes ;  wliere- 
upoD  be  took  out  his  watch  and  sat  down 
npOD  a  broken  block. 

**  It 's  very  soon  told,"  said  Edward 
Rosier.    ^'  I  have  sold  all  my  bibelots  !  ** 

^bel  gave,  instinctively,  an  exda* 
mataon  of  horror ;  it  wm  as  if  he  had 
Udd  her  he  had  had  all  his  teeth  drawn. 

I  have  sold  them  by  auction  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot,"  he  wen^on.  "  The  sale 
took  place  three  days  ago,  and  they 
have  telegraphed  me  the  result.  It's 
maguiticent." 

**I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  but  I  wish 
you  had  kept  your  pretty  things." 

have  the  money  instead, — forty 
thousand  dollars.  Will  Mr.  Osmond 
think  me  rich  enough  now  ?  " 

*'Is  it  for  that  you  did  it?"  Isabel 
asked,  gently. 

"  For  wliat  else  in  the  world  could  it 
be  ?  1  hat  is  the  only  thing  1  think  oi. 
I  went  to  Paris  and  made  my  arrange- 
ments. I  could  n't  stop  for  Uie  sale ;  I 
couldn't  have  seen  them  gomg  off;  I 
think  it  would  have  killed  me.  But  I 
put  them  into  good  hands,  and  they 
brought  high  prices.  I  should  tell  you 
I  have  kept  my  enamels.  Now  I  have 
got  the  iQuoey  in  my  pocket,  and  he 


can't  say  I'm  poor  I "  the  young  man 

exclaimed  defiantly. 

"  He  will  sav  now  that  vou  are  not 
wise,"  said  Isabel,  as  if  Gilbert  Osmond 
had  never  said  this  before. 

Hosier  gave  her  a  sharp  look. 
Do  you  mean  that  without  my  bibe- 
lots I  am  nothing  ?  Do  yon  mean  that 
ihey  were  the  best  thuig  about  me? 
That 's  what  they  told  me  in  Paris ;  oh, 
they  were  very  frank  about  it*  But 
they  had  n't  seen  her  !  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  deserve  to  suc- 
ceed," said  Isabel,  very  kindly. 

**  You  say  that  so  sadly  that  it 's  the 
same  as  if  you  said  I  should  n't ; "  and 
he  questioned  her  eye  with  the  clear 
trepidation  of  his  own.  He  had  the  air 
of  a  man  who  knows  he  has  been  the 
talk  of  Paris  for  a  week,  and  is  full  half 
a  head  taller  in  consequence  ;  but  who 
also  has  a  painful  suspicion  that  in  spite 
of  this  increase  of  stature  one  or  two 
persons  still  have  the  perversity  to 
think  him  diminutive.  I  know  what 
happened  here  while  I  was  away,"  he 
went  on.  **What  does  Mr.  Osmond 
expect,  after  she  has  refused  Lord  War- 
burton  ? " 

Isabel  hesitated  a  moment. 
That  she  will  marry  another  noble- 
man." 

**  What  other  nobleman  ?  " 

One  that  he  will  pick  out" 
Rosier  slowly  got  up,  putdng  his 
watch  into  lus  waistcoat  pockeL 

You  are  laughing  at  some  one  ;  but 
this  time  I  don't  think  it 's  at  me." 

I  did  n't  mean  to  laugh,"  said  Isabel. 
''I  laugh  very  seldom.  I^ow  you  bad 
better  go  away." 

**  I  feel  very  safe  !  "  Rosier  declared, 
without  moving.  This  might  be  ;  but  it 
evidently  made  him  feel  more  so  to 
make  the  announcement  in  rather  a  loud 
voice,  balancing  himself  a  little,  compla- 
cently, <m  bis  toes,  and  looking  all  round 
the  Coliseum,  as  if  it  were  filled  with 
an  audience.  Su<lilenly  Isabel  saw  him 
change  color;  there  was  more  of  an 
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audience  than  ho  had  suspoctt'd.  She 
turned,  and  j)erceived  that  her  two  com- 
panioQt  bad  returned  from  tbeir  excuT- 

•UML 

M  Yoo  must  reaUy  go  awayt**  the  taid 

quickly. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  pity  me !  "  Ed- 
ward Rosier  niurnnired,  in  a  voice 
8traii;.'ely  at  variance  with  the  ariuoini«-e- 
ment  1  liavo  just  quoted.  And  then  ho 
•dded,  eagerly,  like  a  man  who  in  the 
midst  of  his  misery  ia  setsed  by  a  happy 
thought,  **l8  that  lady  the  Countesa 
Gemini  ?  I  have  a  great  deaire  to  bo 
presented  to  her." 

Isabel  looked  at  him  a  moment. 
She  has  no  influeuce  with  her 
brother." 

'*  Ah,  what  a  monster  you  make  hia 
out !  **  Rosier  exclaimed,  glancing  at  tho 
countess,  who  advanced,  in  front  of  Pa»> 

sy,  with  an  animation  partly  due,  per- 
haps, U)  th(  fact  that  she  perceived  her 
sister  in-hi\v  to  be  enc^agcd  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  very  pretty  young  man. 

**  I  am  glad  you  liave  kept  your  en- 
amels !  "  Isabel  exclaimed,  leaving  liim. 
She  went  straight  to  Pansy*  who,  <m 
aedng  Edward  Rosier,  had  stopped  short, 
with  lowered  eyes.  "  We  will  go  back 
to  the  carriage,"  said  Isabel,  gently. 

"  Yf'^.  it  is  getting  late,"  Pansy  an- 
swered, more  gently  still.  And  she 
went  ou  wlLhuut  a  murmur,  without  fal- 
tering or  glancing  back. 

Isi^,  however,  allowed  hersell  this 
last  liberty,  and  saw  that  a  meeting 
had  immediately  t.ik<  n  place  between 
the  countess  and  Mr.  Rosier.  He  had 
removed  his  hat,  and  was  bow^ing  and 
smiling ;  he  had  evidently  introduced 
himself ;  while  the  countess's  expressive 
back  displayed  to  Isabel's  eye  a  gracious 
inclination.  These  facts,  however,  were 
presently  lost  to  sight,  for  Isabel  and 
Pansy  took  their  pWe^^  again  in  the  car- 
riage. Pansy,  who  faced  her  step-moth- 
er, at  Dist  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
lap  ;  th.  ii  :-hi!  raised  them  and  rested 
them  ou  Liabel's.    There  shone  out  of 
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each  of  them  a  little  melancholy  ray. 
a  spark  of  timid  passion  which  touched 
Xnibel  to  the  heart  At  the  same  time 
a  wave  of  envy  passed  over  her  soul,  m 
she  compared  the  tremulous  longing,  the 
defliiite  ideal,  of  the  young  girl  wiik  her 
own  dry  despair. 

"  Poor  litUe  Pansy  1"  she  said,  af- 
fectionately. 

**  Oh,  never  mind !  "  Pansy  answer^,  . 
in  the  tone  of  eager  apology. 

And  then  there  was  a  sOence ;  the 
countess  was  a  long  time  coming. 

"  Did  you  show  your  aunt  everything, 
and  did  she  enjoy  it?  "  Isabel  a^ed  at 
last. 

"  Yes,  I  sho\ve<l  her  everything.  I 
think  she  was  very  much  pleased.** 

"  And  you  are  not  tired,  I  hope." 

**0h  no,  thank  you,  I  am  not  tired." 

The  oountew  still  remained  behind, 
so  that  Isabel  requested  the  footman  to 
go  into  the  Coliseum  and  tell  her  that 
they  Were  waitinsi.  He  presently  re- 
tniiH-d  with  the  announcement  that  tbe 
iSignura  Coutesisa  begged  them  not  to 
wait ;  she  would  come  home  in  a  cab  I 

About  a  week  after  this  lady's  qui^ 
sympathies  had  enlisted  themselves  with 
3Ir.  Koier,  Isabel,  going  rather  late  to 
dress  for  dinner,  found  Pansy  fitting 
in  her  room.  The  girl  seem«^l  to  have 
been  wailing  fur  her ;  she  got  up  from 
her  low  chair. 

**  Excuse  my  taking  tbe  liberty,'*  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  « It  will  be  the 
last — for  some  time." 

Her  voice  was  strange^  and  her  eyes, 
widely  opened,  had  an  excited,  fright- 
ened look.  You  are  not  going  away  I" 
Isabel  exclaimed. 

**  1  am  going  to  the  convent." 

*♦  To  the  convent  ?** 

Pansy  drew  nearer,  tiD  she  waa  near 
enough  to  put  her  arms  round  laaM 
and  rest  her  head  on  her  shoulder.  She 
stood  this  way  a  moment,  perfectly  still; 
but  Isabel  eouM  feel  her  tn  iublinj;. 
The  tremor  of  her  little  body  expn  s^txi 
everything  that  she  was  unable  to  say. 
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NeviertlMlMf,  Inbel  went  on  in  • 

Hioment :  — 

Why  are  yoa  gobg  to  the  oon- 
Tent?  ' 

•*  liecause  papa  thinks  it  lu^st.  He 
MJt  a  young  girl  is  betLei>  every  now 
end  tfaen^  for  nuking  a  little  retreat. 
He  tnys  the  world,  always  the  world,  is 
y%ry  bad  for  a  yonng  girl.  This  is  jost 
a  chance  for  a  little  secltuion,  —  .1  little 
reflectiou/'  Pansy  spoke  in  short,  de- 
tached sentences,  as  if  she  could  not 
trust  lirrsclf.  And  then  she  added,  with 
a  iriuinph  of  self  control,  I  think  papa 
is  right ;  I  have  been  eo  much  in  the 
worid  this  winter." 

Her  announcement  had  a  strange 
effect  npon  Isabel ;  it  seemed  to  carry 
a  larger  meaning  than  the  girlherself 
knew. 

'*  When  was  this  decided  ? she  asked. 
**  I  have  heard  nothinj:  of  it." 

"  Pupa  told  uie  half  an  hour  ago  ;  he 
thought  it  better  it  shouldn't  be  too 
mach  talked  aboat  in  advance.  Madame 
Gatherine  is  to  come  for  me  at  a  quarter 
past  seven,  and  I  am  only  to  take  two 
dresses.  It  is  only  for  a  few  weeks ;  I 
am  sure  it  will  bo  very  good.  I  shall 
find  all  those  ladies  who  used  to  be  so 
kind  to  me,  and  I  shall  s(  o  the  little 
girls  who  are  being  educated.  I  lun 
very  food  of  little  girls/'  said  Pansy, 
with  a  sort  of  diminntive  grandeur. 

And  I  am  also  very  fond  of  Mother 
Catherine.  I  shall  be  very  quiet,  and 
think  a  great  deal." 

L-abel  listened  to  her,  holding  her 
breath  :  she  was  ulino!>t  awe-struck. 

"Tiiiuk  of  me.  sometimes,"  she  said. 

*^  Ah,  come  and  see  tuo  soon  !  "  cried 
Pansy ;  and  the  cry  was  very  different 
from  the  heroic  remarks  ol  which  she 
had  just  delivered  hersell 

iMbel  could  say  notUng  more;  she 
understood  nothing;  she  only  felt  that 
she  did  not  know  her  husband  yet.  ller 
answer  to  Pansy  was  a  lon^',  t«  nder  kiss. 

Half  an  hour  later  siie  learned  from 
Uer  maid  that  Madame  Catherine  had 


arrived  in  a  cab,  and  had  departed 
again  with  the  signorina.    On  going 

to  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  she 
found  the  Countess  (It  niini  alonf,  and 
this  Ia<ly  characterized  the  inoiilent  by 
exclaiming,  with  a  wonderful  toss  of 
the  head,  **En  voUhy  ma  esftdn^  imt 
pan/"  But  if  it  was  an  affectation,  she 
was  at  a  loss  to  see  what  her  husband 
affected.  She  could  only  dimly  perceive 
that  he  had  more  traditions  than  she 
supposed.  It  had  become  her  habit  to 
be  so  careful  as  to  what  she  said  to 
him  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  she 
hesitated,  for  several  minutes  after  he 
had  come  in,  to  allude  to  his  daughter's 
sudden  departure ;  she  spoke  of  it  only 
after  they  were  seated  at  table.  But 
she  had  forindden  herself  ever  to  ask 
Osmond  a  question.  All  she  could  do 
was  to  make  a  declaration,  and  there 
was  one  that  came  v<Ty  naturally. 

**  I  shall  miss  i*ansv  v<;rv  much." 

Osmond  looked  a  while,  with  his  bead 
inclined  a  little,  at  the  basket  of  flowers 
in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

« Ah,  yes,**  he  said  at  but*  **I  had 
though  of  that.  You  must  go  and  see 
her,  yon  know ;  but  not  too  often.  I 
dare  say  you  wonder  why  I  sent  her  to 
the  good  sisters;  but  I  doubt  whether 
I  can  make  you  understand.  It  does  n't 
matter ;  don't  trouble  yourself  about  it. 
That's  why  I  had  not  spoken  of  it.  I 
did  n't  believe  you  would  enter  into  iL 
But  I  have  always  had  the  idea ;  I  have 
always  thought  it  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  girl.  A  young  girl 
should  be  fre>h  and  fair;  she  should  be 
innocent  ami  i:entli'.  With  the  tnanners 
of  the  present  time  she  is  liable  to  be- 
come so  dusty  and  crumpled  I  Pansy  is 
a  little  dusty,  a  little  disheveled ;  she 
has  knocked  about  too  much.  This 
bustling,  pushing  rabble,  that  calls  itself 
sodety,  —  one  should  take  her  out  of  it 
occasionally.  Convents  are  very  quiet, 
very  convenient,  very  saiuiary.  I  like 
to  think  of  her  there,  in  the  oM  gar- 
den, under  the  arcade,  among  those  irau- 
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qui],  virtuoti-.  \\.iti.('ii.  Many  of  them 
are  jietillcwoiiu'ii  liorti.  She  will  have 
her  booktt  uiid  her  diawiug ;  she  will 
have  her  piano.  I  have  made  the  most 
liberal  arrangemenU.  There  is  to  be- 
nothing  ascetic;  there  is  just  to  be  a 
certain  lirtl<'  feelin":.  She  will  luive 
time  to  think,  and  there  is  somethins; 
I  want  her  to  think  alvout."  Osmond 
sptike  deliberately,  reasonably,  still  with 
his  head  ou  ouc  bide,  ha  if  he  were  look- 
ing at  the  basket  of  floirera.  Hit  tone, 
however,  was  that  of  a  man  not  so  moch 
offering  an  explanaUon  as  putting  a 
thing  into  wordii  —  almost  into  pictures 
—  to  see,  himself,  liow  it  would  look. 
ITo  contt  niplated  a  while  the  jiicture  he 
hail  e\ukt:il.  and  h<  etnt-d  <,'really  )t!f:i-ed 
with  it.  And  theu  he  weut  on,  The 
Catholics  are  very  wise,  after  alL  The 
convent  is  a  great  institution ;  we  can't 
do  without  it ;  it  corresponds  to  an  es- 
sential need  in  families,  in  society.  It's 
a  school  of  go(jd  manners  ;  it 's  a  school 
o;  repose.  Oh,  1  <lon't  wan',  to  detach 
my  daughter  from  tlie  wot  hi,"  lie  addnl ; 
**1  dun't  waut  to  make  her  iix  her 
thoughts  on  the  other  one.  This  one  is 
very  well,  after  all,  and  she  may  think 
of  it  as  much  as  she  chooses.  Only  she 
must  think  of  it  in  the  right  way." 

Isal)el  *;ave  an  extreme  attention  to 
this  little  sk<  t<  li  ;  she  found  it,  indeed, 
intensi'ly  intrK'>iin<j;.  It  seemed  to 
show  her  how  far  her  husband's  desire 
to  be  effective  was  capable  of  going,  — 
to  the  point  of  playing  picturesque 
tricks  upon  the  delicate  oiganism  of  his 
daughter.  She  could  not  understand 
his  purpose,  —  no,  not  wholly  ;  but  she 
understood  it  better  than  he  supposed 
or  desired,  inasmuch  as  she  was  cou- 
yinced  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
an  elaborate  mystification,  addressed  to 
herself  and  destined  to  act  upon  her  im- 
agination. He  wished  to  do  something 
sudden  and  arbitrary,  something  unex- 
pected and  relined ;  to  mark  the  difTer- 
ence  between  his  sympathies  and  her 
own  i  and  to  show  that  ii  he  rega:  ded 


Ids  daughter  as  a  precious  work  of  art, 
it  was  natural  he  should  bo  more  and 
more  careful  about  the  tiui^hing  touches. 
If  he  wished  to  be  effective  be  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  inddent  stmdt  a  chill  into 
Isabers  hearL  Pansy  had  known  the 
convt  nt  in  her  childhood,  and  had  found 
a  happy  home  tliere  ;  ^he  was;  fond  of 
the  good  sisters,  who  were  very  tond  of 
her,  and  tln-re  was  tlierefore,  lor  the 
moment,  no  delinite  hardship  iu  her  lot. 
But,  all  the  same,  the  girl  had  taken 
fright ;  the  impression  her  father  want- 
ed to  make  would  evidently  be  sharp 
enough.  The  old  Protestiint  traditioa 
had  never  faded  from  Isabel's  imasina- 
tion,  and  a>  her  tlioughts  attaclied  them- 
selves to  tills  .suikiiig  example  of  her 
husl>aud's  genius  she  sat  looking,  like 
him,  at  the  basket  of  flowers ;  poor  lit- 
tle Pansy  became  the  heroine  of  a  trsg- 
edy.  Osmond  wished  it  to  be  known 
that  he  shrank  from  nothing,  and  Is:ibel 
found  it  hard  to  pretend  to  eat  her  din- 
ner. There  was  a  certain  relief,  pres- 
ently, in  hearing  tlie  higli,  bright  voice 
of  her  sister-in-law.  The  countess,  too, 
apparently,  had  been  thinking  the  thing 
out ;  but  she  had  arrived  at  a  difffiwrnt 
condosion  from  IsabeL 

It  is  very  absurd,  my  dear  Osmond," 
she  said,  '*  to  invent  so  many  pretty  rea- 
sons for  poor  Pansy's  banishment-  Why 
don't  you  say  at  once  that  you  waut  to 
get  her  out  ot  my  way?  Ilavc  n't  you 
discovered  that  I  think  very  well  of  Sfr. 
Bosier?  I  do,  indeed ;  he  seems  to  me 
a  delightful  young  man.    He  has  made 
me  believe  in  trae  lovet  I  never  did 
before !   Of  course  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  that  with  tiio>e  convictions  I 
am  dreadful  company  for  Pansy.** 

Osmond  took  a  sip  of  a  glass  of  wine ; 
he  looked  perfectly  good-humored. 

**  My  dear  Amy,"  he  answered,  ainil- 
ing  as  if  he  were  uttering  a  piece  of 
gallantry,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
ytmr  convictions;  but  if  1  suspected  that 
they  interfere  with  mine  it  would  bC 
much  simpler  to  banish  you." 
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The  couutesH  wius  not  banished,  but 
she  felt  the  insiecurity  of  her  tcuure  of 
her  brother's  hodpitality.  A  week  after 
this  iaddent  Isabel  recdTed  a  telegnun 
from  Engknd,  dated  from  Gerdenooort, 
and  bearing  Uie  stamp  of  Mrs.  Tooohp 
ett's  antborship.  Ralph  cannot  last 
many  days,"  it  ran,  "  and  if  convenient 
would  like  to  see  you.  Wishes  me  to 
say  that  you  must  come  only  if  you  have 
not  other  duties.  Say,  for  myself,  that 
JOB  used  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  your 
dalj,  and  to  wonder  what  it  was ;  shall 
be  curioos  to  see  whether  yoa  have 
found  out.  Ralph  is  dying,  and  there 
Is  no  other  company."  lisM  was  pre- 
pared for  this  news,  having  received 
from  Henrietta  Stackpolc  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  her  juuriiey  to  Knghiml  with 
her  appreciative  patieut.  lialph  had 
arriTod  moie  dead  than  alive,  but  she 
bad  managed  to  oonvery  him  to  Garden- 
eoort,  where  be  had  taken  to  his  bed, 
which,  as  Miss  Stackpole  wrote,  he  evi- 
deiitly  would  never  leave  again.  "I 
like  him  much  better  sick  than  when  he 
U5e<l  to  be  well,"  said  lienrietta,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  taken  u  few 
years  before  a  skeptical  view  of  Ralph's 
disalHlttieB.  She  added  that  she  had 
really  had  two  patients  on  her  hands  Ui- 
stead  of  one,  for  that  Mr.  Goodwood, 
who  ba<l  been  of  no  earthly  nse,  was 
quite  as  sick,  in  a  different  way,  as  Mr. 
Touchett.  Afterwards  she  wrote  that 
she  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the 
field  to  Mrs.  Touchett,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  America,  aud  had  promptly 
given  bar  to  nnderatand  that  she  did  n't 
wish  any  interviewing  at  Gardenoonrt. 
Isabel  had  written  to  her  annt  shortly 
after  Balph  came  to  Rome,  letting  her 
know  of  his  critical  ooudition,  and  sugf- 
gesting  that  she  should  lose  no  time 
in  returning  t<j  EurL»i)e.  Mrs.  Touch- 
ett had  l«  legraphed  an  acknowledgment 
of  this  admouitiou,  aud  the  only  fur- 
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ther  news  Isabel  received  from  her  was 
the  second  telegram,  which  I  have  just 

quoted. 

Isabel  st(joil  a  moment  looking  at  the 
latter  mi:>sive;  theu,  thruatiug  it  into 
her  pocket,  she  went  straight  to  the 
door  of  her  husband's  stndy.  Here  sha 
again  paused  an  instant,  after  which  she 
opoied  the  door  and  went  in.  Osmond 
was  seated  at  the  tuble  near  the  window 
with  a  folio  volume  before  bini,  propped 
against  a  pile  of  books.  Tiiis  volume 
was  open  at  a  piige  of  small  colored 
plates,  and  Isabel  presently  saw  that  he 
had  hem  copyuig  from  it  the  drawing 
of  a  precious  antique  ctnn.  A  bos  of 
watttPK»lors  and  fine  brushes  lay  before 
him,  and  be  had  already  transferred  to 
a  sheet  of  immaculate  paper  the  delicate, 
finely-tinte<l  disk.  His  back  was  turned 
to  the  door,  but  without  looking  round 
he  recognized  liis  wife. 

•*  Excuse  me  lor  disturbiug  you,"  she 
said. 

<*When  I  oome  to  your  room  I  al- 
ways knock,"  he  answered,  gdng  on 
wiUi  his  work. 

I  forgot ;  I  had  something  else  to 

think  of.    My  cousin  is  dying." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Os- 
mond, looking  at  his  drawing  through  a 
magnify ing-giass.  Ue  was  dying  when 
we  married ;  he  will  outlive  us  aU." 

Isabel  gave  herself  no  time,  no 
thought,  to  appreciate  the  careful  eyn> 
ioism  of  this  declaration ;  she  simply 
went  on  quickly,  full  of  her  own  inten- 
tion. 

My  aunt  has  telegraphed  to  me;  I 
must  go  to  Gardencourt." 

**  "Why  must  you  go  to  Gardeucourt  ? 
Osmond  asked,  in  a  tone  of  impartial 
cariosity. 

To  see  Ralph  before  be  dies." 

To  this,  for  some  time,  Osmond  made 
no  rejoinder;  he  continued  to  :;i\r  his 
chief  attention  to  his  work,  wliu  U  was 
of  a  sort  that  would  brook  no  negli- 
gence. 

**  I  don't  see  the  need  of  it,"  he  said 
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at  last  "  He  came  to  see  yon  here.  1 
did  n't  like  that  :  I  thought  his  being  in 
Rome  a  ;,'n  at  mistake.  Hut  I  tolerated 
it,  because  it  was  to  In-  tlu-  last  time  you 
should  see  him.  Now  you  tell  me  it  is 
not  to  have  been  the  lei^  Ah,  you  «re 
not  grateliil ! " 

**WhatamItobegratefDl  for?*' 

Gilbert  Osmond  laid  down  hia  little 
implements,  blew  a  speck  of  dust  from 
his  drawiiif;,  slowly  got  up,  and  for  the 
first  time  looked  at  his  wife. 

"  For  my  not  having  interfered  while 
he  was  here." 

**0h  yes,  I  an.  I  Teneniber  pei^ 
lectly  how  distinctly  you  let  me  know 
you  (lid  n*t  like  it.  I  was  very  glad 
when  he  went  away." 

"  T.e.ive  him  alonCi  then.  Dou't  run 
after  him." 

Isabel  tunied  her  eyes  away  from 
him ;  they  rested  npon  Ida  little  draw- 
ing. 

**!  most  go  to  England,"  she  said, 
with  a  full  consciousness  that  her  tone 
might  strike  an  irritable  man  of  taste  as 

stupidly  obstinate. 

"  I  siiiiil  not  like  it  if  you  do,"  Os- 
mond remarked. 

**Why  should  I  mind  that?  Ton 
won*t  like  it  if  I  don't.  Yon  like  notb* 
ing  I  do  or  don't  do.  Yon  pretend  to 
think  I  lie." 

Osmond  turned  slightly  pale.  He 
gave  a  cold  smile. 

"That's  why  you  mu^t  go.  then, — 
not  to  see  your  oousiu,  but  to  take  a  re> 
venge  on  me  ?  " 

**•  I  know  nothing  abont  rereDge." 

« I  do,"  said  Osmond.  Don't  give 
me  an  occasion." 

"  You  are  only  too  eager  to  take  one. 
You  wish  immensely  that  I  would  com- 
mit  .'ionie  follv." 

*•  I  shall  be  gratified,  then,  if  you  dis- 
obey me." 

•*If  I  disobey  you?"  said  Isabel,  In 
a  low  tone,  which  had  the  effect  of  gen- 
tleness. 

Let  it  be  dear :  if  you  leave  Rome 
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to^y  it  will  be  a  piece  of  the  most  de- 
liberate, the  most  calculated  oppo*iition." 

"  How  can  you  call  it  calculated?  I 
received  my  aunt's  telegram  but  three 
minutes  ago." 

**  Yon  calculate  rapidly ;  it 's  a  grsst 
accomplishment.  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  prolong  our  discussion ;  yoo 
know  my  wish."  And  he  stood  there 
as  if  he  expected  to  see  her  withdraw. 

But  she  never  Ino^  ed  ;  she  cotdd  n't 
move,  straufre  as  it  may  seem  ;  she  still 
wished  to  justify  herself ;  he  had  the 
power,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  of 
making  her  feel  this  need.  There  was 
something  in  her  imagination  that  he 
oonld  always  appeal  to  against  her  jadg> 
ment. 

"  You  have  no  reason  for  such  S 
wish,"  said  Isabel,  "  and  T  have  every 
rcast)n  for  going.  1  can  t  tell  you  bow 
unjust  y<sa  seem  to  me.  But  I  think 
yon  Jcnow.  It  is  yonr  own  opposition 
that  is  calculated.   It  is  malignant" 

She  had  never  uttered  her  worst 
thought  to  her  hnsV>and  iM^fore,  an<l  the 
sensMtioii  of  hearing  it  was  evidently 
Ufw  to  ( )snioiid.  Hut  he  showed  uo 
surprise,  and  his  cooluess  was  apparent- 
ly a  proof  that  he  had  bdieved  his  wife 
would  in  fact  be  unable  to  resist  foi^ 
ever  his  ingenious  endeavor  to  draw  her 
out 

"It  is  all  the  more  intense,  then,"  he 
answered.    And  he  a<lded,  almost  as  if 
he  were  giving  In  r  a  friendly  counsel, 
"  This  is  a  very  important  matter."  She 
recognized  tliis  ;  she  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  weight  of  the  occasion ;  she  knev 
that  between  them  they  had  arrived  at 
a  crisis.    Its  gravity  made  her  careful ; 
she  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on  :  **  You 
say  I  have  no  reason  ?  I  have  the  very 
best.    I  di-like  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  what  you  intend  to  do.    It  *s  dis- 
honorable ;  it  *8  indelicate  ;  it  'a  inde- 
cent.  Yonr  consin  is  nothing  whatever 
to  me,  and  I  am  under  no  obligation  to 
make  concessions  to  hira.    I  have  al^ 
ready  made  the  very  handsomest.  Yonr 
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rdatioos  with  bim,  while  he  wm  here, 
kept  me  on  pins  and  needles  \  hnt  I  let 
that  pass,  because  from  week  to  week  I 

expected  him  to  go.  1  liave  never  liked 
biiu.  aiid  he  h:i«  lu  ver  liked  mo.  Tiiat 's 
Trhy  you  like  him,  —  l)ecau.se  he  hates 
me.'*  said  Osmond,  with  a  quick,  bare- 
ly audiUe  tremor  in  his  voice.  I  have 
an  ideal  of  what  my  wife  should  do  and 
should  not  do.  She  should 'not  travel 
across  Europe  alone»  in  defiance  of  my 
deepest  desiie,  to  sit  at  the  bedside  of 
other  men.  Your  cousin  is  nnthinir  to 
you  ;  he  is  iiothinir  to  us.  You  smile 
most  i'Xpre*;siv«.  Iy  when  I  talii  about  ns  ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  we^  we,  is  all  that 
I  see.  I  take  oar  marriage  seriously ; 
yon  appear  to  have  found  a  way  of  not 
doing  so.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  are 
divorcefl  or  separated ;  for  me  we  are 
iudissolubly  united.  You  are  nearer  to 
me  than  any  human  creature,  and  I  am 
nearer  to  yo\i.  It  may  ho  a  disu^ree- 
able  j)roximity  ;  it 's  one,  at  any  rate,  of 
our  own  deliberate  making.  You  don*t 
like  to  be  reminded  of  that,  I  know; 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing,  because  — > 
beeaose  "  —  and  Osmond  paused  a  mo- 
ment, look  in  (7  as  if  he  had  something 
to  say  which  would  lie  very  m\ieh  to  the 
poini  —  '*  hecaufip  I  think  we  should  ac- 
cejit  the  consecjnemes  of  our  a<'ti<»nH, 
and  what  I  value  mostiu  lite  is  the  hon- 
or of  a  thing ! " 

He  spoke  gravely  and  almost  gently ; 
the  accent  of  sarcasm  had  dropped  out 
of  tone.  It  had  a  gravity  which 
checke<I  his  wife's  (jui<  k  emotion  ;  the 
resolution  with  wiiieii  >lie  had  entered 
the  room  found  itself  cauj^lit  in  a  me^h 
of  tine  threads.  last  words  were 

not  u  command  ;  thev  constituted  a  kiud 
of  appeal ;  and  though  she  felt  that  the 
expression  of  respect,  on  Osmond's  part, 
for  whatever  it  might  be,  could  only  be  a 
refinement  of  egotism,  they  represented 
Bomething  transcendent  ami  absolute, 
like  the  f,i<Tu  of  fli»'  rro^^  or  t!ie  tlag  of 
one's  country.  He  ^J)oke  in  the  name 
of  iiomeihiug  sacred  and  precious,  —  ihe 


observance  of  a  magnificent  form.  They 

were  as  perfectly  apart  in  feeling  as 
two  disillusioned  lovers  had  ever  been ; 

but  they  liad  never  yet  separated  in  act, 
Isabel  had  not  ohanfjed  ;  her  old  passion 
for  justice  still  abode  within  her;  and 
now,  iu  tlie  very  thick  of  her  sense  of 
her  husband's  blasphemous  sophistry,  it 
began  to  throb  to  a  tune  which  for  a 
moment  promised  him  the  victory.  It 
came  over  her  that  in  his  wish  to  pre> 
serve  a]>pearances  he  was  after  all  sin- 
cere, and  that  this,  as  far  ns  it  went, 
was  a  merit.  IVn  minutes  befon:.  she 
had  felt  all  the  joy  of  irn-lleetive  action, 
—  a  joy  to  whicii  she  had  so  long  been 
a  stranger ;  but  action  had  been  sudden- 
ly changed  to  slow  renundadon,  trans- 
formed by  the  blight  of  her  husband's 
touch.  If  she  must  renounce,  however, 
she  would  let  him  know  that  she  was 
a  victim  rather  than  a  dtipe.  "  I  know 
vou  are  a  master  o[  the  art  of  mock- 
ery,"  she  said.  "How  cau  you  speak 
of  an  indissoluble  uuion  ?  How  can 
you  speak  of  your  being  contented? 
Where  is  our  union,  when  you  accuse 
me  of  falsity?  Where  is  your  content- 
ment, when  you  have  nothing  but  hid- 
eous stiwpicion  in  \our  heart?" 

It  is  in  our  living,'  ntly  togeth- 
er, in  .spite  of  such  <lr:uv! Kicks.'* 

'*  We  don't  live  decently  together  !  ** 
iBabel  cried. 

Indeed  we  don%  if  you  go  to  £ng- 
knd!- 

"  That 's  very  little ;  that's  nothing. 
I  mi«;ht  do  much  more." 

Osmond  raised  his  eyebrows  and  even 
his  shouMt  rs  a  little;  he  had  lived  lonii 
enou;j[h  in  Italy  to  catch  thi.s  trick. 
"  All,  if  you  have  come  to  threaten  me, 
I  prefer  my  drawiug,"  he  said,  walking 
back  to  his  table,  where  he  took  up  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been 
workin*;,  and  stood  a  moment  examining 
his  work. 

••  I  i-uiino-e  lh:it  if  I  iro  vou  will  not 
expect  me  to  ci»mi>  [tack,"  said  Isabel, 
lie  lurucd  (juiokly  round,  and  she 
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oookl  see  that  this  movement,  at  least, 
was  not  stiKlioil.  lie  li>okpfl  at  her  a 
little,  !ui<l  tlu'ii,  "  Are  you  out  of  your 
min<l  ?  "  he  iiiiiiiin-tl. 

How  cao  it  bu  auy  thing  but  a  ropt^ 
ore,**  the  went  on,  '^espedally  if  all 
you  say  ia  trne  ?  "  She  was  unable  to 
Bee  bow  it  could  bo  anything  bat  a  mptr 
ore ;  she  sincerely  wished  to  know  yiitX 
el«!o  it  might  be. 

O^niomi  eat  down  before  hi.-?  table. 
**  I  really  can't  argue  with  you  on  the 
hypothesis  of  your  defying  me,"  he  said. 
And  lie  took  up  one  of  his  little  brushes 
agam. 

If^abel  lingered  but  a  moment  longer, 

—  long  enough  to  embrace  with  her  eye 
bis  whole  deliberately  indifferent,  yet 
most  exjiroBHive  tigure;  after  which  she 
quickly  left  the  room.  Her  faculties, 
her  energy,  her  passion,  were  all  dis- 
persed again ;  she  felt  as  if  a  oold,  dank 
mist  had  suddenly  encompassed  her. 
Osmond  possessed  in  a  Bnpreme  degree 
the  art  of  eliritin£i  one's  weakness. 

On  her  way  hack  to  her  room  she 
found  the  Countess  (ieuiini  standing  in 
the  open  door-way  of  a  little  parlor  in 
which  a  small  collection  of  books  had 
be^  arranged.  The  countess  had  an 
open  Yolume  in  her  hand ;  she  appeared 
to  have  been  glancing  down  a  page 
which  failed  to  strike  her  as  itJterestinjr. 
At  the  sound  of  Isabel's  step  she  raised 
her  head, 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  who 
are  so  literary,  dk>  tell  me  some  amus- 
ing book  to  read !  Every  thing  here  is 
so  fearfully  edifying.   Do  you  think 

this  would  do  me  any  good  ?  " 

Isabt'l  glanced  at  the  title  of  the  vol- 
unu!  8he  held  out,  but  without  reading 
or  understanding  it.  am  afraid  I 
can't  advise  yon.  I  have  had  bad  news. 
My  cousin,  Ralph  Touchett»  is  dying." 

The  countess  threw  down  her  book. 
*^  Ah,  he  was  so  nice  I  I  am  sorry  for 
you,"  she  said. 

''You  would  be  sorrier  still  if  yon 
knew.** 


"  What  is  there  to  know  ?  You  look 
very  badly."  the  rountesg  added.  "  You 
must  have  been  with  Osmond.** 

Hall  au  hour  before,  Isabel  would 
have  Ibtened  very  coldly  to  an  iDtim»> 
tion  that  she  should  ever  feel  a  desire 
for  the  sympathy  of  her  sister-iii-Iaw« 
and  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  her 
present  embarrassment  than  the  fact 
that  she  almost  clutched  at  this  lady's 
tlulit  ring  attention.  *'  I  have  been  with 
Oi^mond,"  she  said,  while  ihe  cuuutess's 
bright  eyes  glittered  at  her. 

I  am  sure  he  has  been  odioosl**  the 
countess  cried.  "IMd  he  say  he  was 
glad  poor  Mr.  Touchett  is  dying?  " 

lie  said  it  is  impossible  1  should  go 
to  England." 

The  countess's  mind,  wh«'n  her  in- 
terests were  concerned,  was  :igile ;  she 
already  foresaw  the  extinction  of  ssy 
further  brij^tness  in  her  visit  to  Bome. 
Ralph  Touchett  would  die,  Isabel  would 
go  into  mourning,  and  then  there  wonU 
be  no  more  dinner-parties.     Such  a 
prospect  produced  for  a  nionieiit  in  her 
countenance  an  expressive  grimace  ;  but 
this  rapid,  picturesque  play  of  feature 
was  her  only  tribute  to  dkappcnntment. 
After  all,  ^e  reflected,  the  game  was 
almost  played ;  she  had  alrea^ly  oai> 
stayed  her  invitation.    And  then  she 
cared  enough  for  Isabel's  trouble  to  for- 
get lu-r  own.  and  she  saw  that  Is;\he]'s 
trouble  was  deep.    It  seemed  <iee[«er 
thau  the  mere  death  of  a  cousin,  aud 
the  oountess  had  no  hesitatioii  in  ooo- 
neotmg  her  exasperating  brother  with 
the  expression  of  her  sister- in -law% 
eyes.    Her  heart  beat  with  an  almost 
joyous   expectation  ;   for  if    «he  bad 
wished  to  see  Osmond  overtopped,  the 
conditions  looked  favorable  now.  Of 
course,  if  Isabel  should  go  to  England, 
she  herself  would  immediately  leave  the 
Palaaso  Roceanera;  nothing  would  in- 
duce her  to  remain  there  with  Osmond. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  an  immense  de- 
sire to  hear  that  Isabel  would   <jrt  to 
England.   "  Nothing  is  impossible  for 
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you,  my  dear,**  she  said  caressingly. 
Why  else  are  70a  rich  and  clever  and 

good?" 

'VMjy,  iuUeed  ?  I  feel  stupidly 
weak.'* 

**  Why  doe*  Osmond  say  it  *%  impos- 
sible ?  **  the  countess  asked,  in  a  tone 
which  sttfficiectly  declared  that  she 

could  n't  imagine. 

From  the  moment  that  ^slio  began 
to  cjuestion  her,  however,  Isabel  drew 
back  ;  she  di.seni:a','e<l  lier  hand,  which 
the  couiites",  had  alTtctioiiately  taken. 
Bui  »he  answered  this  iii^uiry  with 
frank  liitterness :  **  Because  we  are  so 
happy  t<)gether  that  we  cannot  separate 
even  Ux  a  fortnight." 

**  Ah,"  cried  the  countess,  while  Is- 
abel turned  away,  '*  when  I  want  to 
make  a  journey  niy  hiiNband  bimpiy 
tells  me  I  can  haM-  ii«>  money  !" 

I*«abtd  went  to  lur  own  room,  where 
she  walked  up  and  duwu  for  an  hoar. 
It  may  seem  to  some  readers  that  she 
took  things  very  hard,  and  it  is  certain 
that  for  a  woman  of  a  high  spirit  she 
ha<I  allowed  herbelf  easily  to  be  arrest- 
etl.  It  seemed  to  her  that  only  now  she 
fully  niiaMired  the  great  undertaking 
of  matrimony.  Marriage  meant  that  iu 
such  a  case  as  thiii,  when  one  had  to 
choose,  one  chose  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
for  one's  husband.  **  I  am  afraid,  —  yes, 
I  am  afraid,"  she  said  to  herself  more 
than  once,  stopping  short  in  tier  walk. 
But  what  she  was  afraid  of  u  1  not  her 
liu-!iaiid,  —  his  displeasure,  his  hatred, 
hi-  i«'venge;  it  was  not  even  her  own 
later  jmigmeiit  of  her  conduct,  —  a  con- 
sideratiou  which  had  often  held  her  in 
check ;  it  was  simply  the  violence  there 
would  be  in  going  when  Osmond  wished 
her  to  remain.  A  gulf  of  difference 
had  ojiened  between  them,  but  nev<  r- 
theK'iss  it  was  his  de.^ire  that  ^he  should 
8tHV  ;  it  was  a  horror  to  liim  that  she 
sh'>ultl  :ro.  She  knew  the  nervous  tine- 
Dt;>:>  with  which  he  could  feel  an  objeo- 
tiou.  What  he  thought  of  her  nhe 
knew;  what  he  waa  capable  of  !»aying 


to  her  she  had  felt ;  yet  they  were  mar- 

riefl,  for  all  that,  and  married  meant 
that  a  woman  should  abi<le  with  her  hus- 
band. She  sank  down  on  her  sofa  at 
la^t,  and  buried  her  head  iu  a  pile  of 
cushions. 

When  she  raised  her  head  agam,  the 
Countess  Gemini  stood  before  her.  She 
had  come  in  noiselessly,  unperceived ; 
she  had  a  strange  smile  on  her  thin  lips 
and  a  still  Stranger  glitter  in  her  small 
dark  «>ye. 

I  knocked,"  she  said,  "  but  you  did 
n't  answer  me.  So  I  ventured  iu.  I 
have  been  looking  at  you  for  the  last 
five  minutes.   Ton  are  very  unhappy." 

**Yes;  but  I  don't  think  yon  can 
comfort  me." 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  try  ?  " 
And  the  counters  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  her.  She  continued  to  smile, 
and  there  was  something  communicative 
and  exultant  iu  her  expression.  She 
appeared  to  have  something  to  say,  and 
it  occurred  to  Isabel  for'  the  first  time 
that  her  sister-in<Jaw  might  say  some- 
thing important.  She  fixed  her  brilliant 
eyes  upon  Isabel,  who  found  at  last  a 
d;-;iL,neeabIe  fa>oination  in  her  gaze. 
"Alter  all,"  the  counte-s  «ent  on,  '*  I 
must  tell  you,  to  begin  with,  that  1  duu't 
understand  your  state  of  mind.  You 
seem  to  have  so  many  scruples,  so  many 
reasons,  so  many  ties.  When  I  discov- 
ered, ten  years  ago,  that  my  husband's 
dearest  wish  wan  to  make  me  miserable, 
—  of  late  he  has  simply  let  me  abme,  — 
ah.  it  was  a  wonderful  simi»liti(  ation  ! 
y\y  poor  Isabel,  you  are  uut  himple 
enough." 

No,  I  am  not  simple  enougli,"  said 
Isabel. 

There  is  something  I  want  you  to 
know,"  the  countess  declared,  —  "be- 
cause I  think  you  ought  to  know  \U 

Perliaps  you  do  ;    perhaps  you  have 
gue'.>ed  it.    Hut  if  you  have,  all  I  can 
s.ay  is  that  I  under^lanr^  still  less  why 
you  should  n't  do  ti^i  you  like." 
**  What  do  you  wish  me  to  know?" 
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Isabel  felt  a  foreboding  which  made  her 
heart  beat.  The  countess  was  about  to 
justify  herself  and  this  alone  was  por- 
tentous. 

But  the  counted!'  .seemed  disposed  to 
play  a  littl»*  with  lier  suliject.  "  In  your 
place  I  siiould  have  <xiu'^>.ed  it  ages  ago. 
Have  ymi  never  n-aliy  su>])t'«'t('(i  ?" 

*'  I  liave  guessed  noiliiug.  What 
should  I  have  suspected  ?  I  don't  know 
what  yon  mean." 

That 's  because  yon  have  got  such 
a  pure  mind.  I  never  saw  a  wiiman 
with  sndi  a  pure  mindl"  cried  the 
countegg. 

Isabrl  slowly  ^Tot  up.  "You  are  go- 
iug  to  te  ll  luc  i>ouiething  horrible." 

"  You  can  call  it  by  whatever  name 
you  will ! "  And  the  countess  rose  also, 
while  the  sharp  animation  of  her  bright, 
capricious  face  emitted  a  kind  of  Hash. 
She  stood  a  moment  looking  at  Isabel, 
and  then  she  said,  "  My  first  sister-in- 
law  lia<l  no  children  !  " 

Isabel  stared  back  at  her ;  the  an- 
nouncement was  an  anti-climax.  Your 
first  sister>in-law  ?  "  she  murmured. 

**  I  suppose  you  know  that  Osmond 
has  been  married  before  ?  I  have  never 
spoken  to  you  of  his  wife  ;  I  did  n't  gu|>- 
pose  it  was  proper.  Hut  others,  less 
particular,  must  liave  done  so.  'J'he 
poor  little  woman  lived  but  two  years, 
and  died  childless.  It  was  after  her 
death  that  Pansy  made  her  uppearanoe.** 

Isabel's  brow  had  gathered  itself  into 
a  frown;  her  lips  were  parted  in  pale, 
irague  wonder.  She  was  trying  to  fol- 
low ;  there  seemed  to  be  more  to  fnlluw 
than  she  roidd  see.  "  Pausy  is  not  my 
husband's  child,  then?" 

'*  Your  husband's  —  in  perfection  ! 
But  no  one  else*s  husband's.  Some  one 
else's  wife's.  Ah,  my  good  Isabel,** 
cried  the  countess,  with  you  one  must 
dot  one's  I's  I  " 

I  don't  understand ;  whose  wife's?" 
said  Isabel. 

"The  wife  of  a  horrid  little  Swiss, 
who  died  twelve  years  ago.    lie  never 


recognized  Miss  Pansy,  and  there  was 
no  reason  he  should.   Osmond  did,  and 
that  was  better." 
Isabel  stayed  the  name  which  rose  in 

a  sudden  ijiiestion  to  her  lips ;  she  sank 
down  on  her  seat  again,  hanging  her 
head.  "Why  have  you  told  me  this?" 
she  asked,  in  a  voice  which  the  countess 
hardly  recognized. 

Because  I  was  so  tired  of  your  not 
knowing!  I  was  tured  of  not  haTiag 
told  you.  It  seemed  to  me  to  dull 
It  'g  not  a  lie,  you  Itnow;  it's  eicactly 
as  I  say." 

"  I  never  knew,"  said  Isabel,  looking 
up  at  her,  simply. 

**  So  1  believed,  though  it  was  hard 
to  believe!  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
you  that  he  has  been  her  low?  " 

I  don't  know.   Something  has  oc- 
curred to  mc.    Perhaps  it  w.is  that !  ** 

She  has  been  wouderfnlly  clever 
about  Patisy  !  "  cried  the  counte<«. 

"That  thiiiiT  lias  never  occurred  to 
me,"  said  Isabel.  "  Aud  as  it  is — 1 
don't  undersUmd." 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  thoughtful  tone, 
and  the  poor  countess  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  at  the  effect  of 
her  revelation.  She  had  expected  to  kin- 
dle a  conflagration,  and  as  yet  she  hud 
barely  extracted  a  flash.  Isal>el  seemed 
more  awe-stricken  than  anytliinsj  el>e. 

**  Don't  you  perceive  that  the  child 
could  never  pass  for  her  husband's?** 
the  countess  asked.   '*They  had  been 
lepanUed  too  long  for  that,  and  M. 
I^Ierle  had  gone  to  some  iu  country  : 
I  think  to  South  America.    If  f\v  \\aA 
ever  had  children  —  whidi  I  am  not 
sure  of  —  she  had  lost  tlurn.    (Jn  tl<e 
other  hand,  circumstances  made  it  coa- 
venient  enough  for  Osmond  to  acknowV 
edge  the  little  girl.   His  wife  was  dead, 
— very  true;  but  she  had  only  been 
dead  a  year,  and  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  she  shouhl  have  left  Ix'hiud  a 
pledge  of  their  affection  ?  AVith  the  aid 
of  a  change  ot  residenr'e,  —  he  had  l>een 
living  at  Is^aples,  uud  he  left  it  forever. 
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—  the  littlo  fable  was  easily  set  go- 
ing. My  poor  .sister-in-law,  who  was  in 
her  grave,  could  n't  help  herself,  and 
the  rial  mother,  to  Mve  her  repatation, 
renouikoecl  all  visible  property  in  the 

Ah,  poor  creetare ! "  cried  laabel, 

barstiug  into  tears.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  she  hud  shed  any  ;  she  had  suf- 
fered a  reaction  from  weeping.  But 
now  they  gushed  with  an  abundance  iu 
which  the  Countesii  Gemini  found  ouly 
another  diaoomfitnre. 

"  It 's  very  kind  of  yon  to  pity  her  I " 
■he  cried,  with  a  discordant  laugh. 
"  Yes,  indeed,  you  have  a  pure  mind  !  " 

"  He  must  have  been  false  to  his 
wife,"  said  Isabel,  suddeoly  controlling 
herself. 

**  That  *s  all  that 's  wanting,  —  that 
you  should  take  up  her  cause !  "  the 
eountess  went  on. 

«•  But  to  me— to  me  ** —  And  Isabel 
hesitated,  though  there  was  a  question 
in  her  eyes. 

*•  To  you  he  has  been  faithful  ?  It 
depends  upon  what  you  call  faithful. 
When  he  married  von,  he  was  no  long- 
cr  the  lover  of  anotiier  woman.  That 
state  of  things  hud  passed  away ;  the 
lady  had  repented ;  and  she  had  a  wor- 
ship of  appearances  so  intense  that  even 
Osmond  himself  got  tired  of  it.  You 
may  therefore  imagine  what  it  was  ! 
But  the  whole  past  was  between  them." 

Yes."  said  Isabel,  the  whole  past 
is  between  them  !  " 

*'  Ah,  this  later  past  is  nothing.  But 
for  five  years  they  were  very  intimate.** 

<*Why  then  did  she  want  him  to 
marry  me?" 

''All,  my  dear,  that's  her  superior- 
ity I  Because  you  had  money  ;  and  be- 
eause  she  thought  you  would  be  good  to 

P»u>y." 

*»  Poor  WDiuan, — and  Pansy,  who 
does  u't  like  hur  !  "  cried  Isubel. 

That  'a  the  reason  she  wanted  some 
one  whom  Pansy  would  like.  She 
hnowi  it;  she  knows  everything.*' 


Will  she  know  that  you  have  told 
me  this  ?  ** 

'*  That  will  depend  upon  whether 
you  tell  her.  She  is  prepared  for  it; 
and  do  you  Icnow  what  she  counts  npcxi 
for  her  defense  ?  On  your  thinking  that 
I  lie.  Perhaps  you  do ;  don't  make 
yourself  uncomfortable  to  hide  it.  Only, 
as  it  happens,  I  don't.  I  have  toM  little 
fibs  ;  but  they  have  never  hurt  any  one 
but  myself." 

Isabel  sat  staring  at  her  compauiou's 
atory  as  at  a  bale  of  fisntastic  warea 
that  some  strolling  gypsy  might  have 
unpacked  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet 
"  Why  did  Osmond  never  marry  her?" 
she  asked,  at  last. 

"  Because  she  had  no  money."  The 
countess  had  an  answ<"r  for  everything, 
and  if  she  lied,  she  lied  well.  "  No  one 
knows,  no  one  has  ever  known,  what 
she  lives  on,  or  how  she  has  got  all 
those  beautiful  things.  I  don't  believe 
Osmond  himseli  knows.  Besides,  she 
wouldn't  have  married  him." 

"  Mow  can  she  have  loved  him,  then  ?" 

"  She  does  n't  love  him,  in  that  way. 
She  did  at  lirst,  and  then,  1  suppose,  she 
would  have  married  him  ;  but  at  that 
time  her  husband  was  living.  By  the 
time  M.  Merle  had  rejomed — I  won't 
say  his  ancestors,  because  he  never  had 
any,  her  relations  with  Osmond  had 
changed,  and  she  had  grown  more  am- 
bitious.  She  hoped  she  might  marry  a 
great  man;  that  has  always  been  her 
idea.  She  has  waited  and  wati  h<  d  and 
plotted  and  prayed  ;  but  she  has  never 
succeeded.  I  don't  call  Madame  Merle 
a  snocess,  you  know.  I  don't  know 
what  she  may  accomplish  yet,  but  at 
present  she  has  very  little  to  show. 
The  only  tangible  result  she  has  ever 
achieved  —  except,  of  course,  getting  to 
kuow  every  one,  and  staying  with  them 
free  of  exj)ense  —  has  been  her  bring- 
ing you  and  Oamoud  together.  Oh,  she 
did  that,  my  dear;  yon  needn't  look 
as  if  yon  doubted  it  I  have  watched 
them  for  years ;  I  know  everything^— 
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everytWng.  T  .im  thought  a  great  scat- 
terbrain,  but  I  have  had  coough  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  f<^ow  np  those  two. 
6ihe  hatM  me,  and  her  way  of  thowing 
it  is  to  pretend  to  be  forever  defend* 
ing  me.  When  people  say  I  have  had 
fifteen  lovers,  she  look-*  horrified,  and 
dccl.iros  that  half  of  them  were  never 
proved.  She  h.as  bt-en  afraid  of  me  for 
years,  and  she  has  taken  great  comfort 
in  the  vile,  false  things  that  people  have 
said  about  me.  She  has  been  afraid  I 
ivonld  expose  her,  and  she  threatened 
me  one  day,  when  Osmond  began  to 
pay  his  cotirt  to  you.  It  was  at  his 
bouse  in  Florcnro  ;  do  you  remember 
that  aft»Miioon  wht  n  .she  brought  you 
there,  and  we  bad  tea  in  the  garden  ? 
She  let  me  know  then  that  if  I  should 
tell  tales  two  could  play  at  that  game. 
She  pretends  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
to  tell  about  me  than  about  her.  It 
would  he  an  interesting  comparison  !  I 
don't  C'lro  a  lig  what  she  may  say,  sim- 
ply iHicaus*'  I  know  you  il  in't  c^m*  a  tig. 
You  can't  trouble  your  head  alK>ut  me 
less  than  yon  do  already.  So  she  may 
tak^  her  revenge  as  she  chooses.  I 
don't  think  she  will  frighten  yon  very 
much.  Her  great  idea  has  been  to  be 
tremendously  irreproachable,  —  a  kind 
of  full  blown  lily,  —  the  incarnation  of 
propriety.  She  has  always  worshiped 
that  god.  There  should  bo  no  scandal 
about  CsMar's  wife,  yon  know ;  and,  as 
I  say,  she  has  always  hoped  to  marry 
CsBsar.  That  was  one  reason  she  would 
n't  marry  Osmond:  the  fear  that  on 
seeing  her  with  Pansy  people  would  put 
things  together, —  would  even  pee  a  re- 
semblance. She  has  had  a  terror  lest 
the  mother  should  betray  herself.  She 
has  been  awfidly  careful  s  the  mother 
has  never  done  so.** 

*'  Tes,  yes,  the  mother  has  done  80," 
said  Isabel,  who  had  listened  to  all  this 
with  a  face  of  deepening  dreariness. 
**  She  betrayed  herself  to  me  the  other 
day,  though  I  did  not  recogiiize  her. 
There  appeared  to  have  been  a  chance 
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of  Pansy's  making  a  great  marriage, 
and  in  her  disappointment  at  ita  not 
ooming  off  she  ahnost  dropped  the 
mask." 

**  Ah,  that 's  where  she  would  stuoh 

ble  !  '*  cried  the  countess.  "  She  has 
failed  80  dn'adfully  herself  that  she  is 
determined  her  daughter  shall  make  it 
up." 

Isabel  start43d  at  the  words  "her 
daughter,"  whldk  the  countess  threw  off 
so  familiarly.  «  ft  seems  very  wonde^ 
foil"  she  murmured;  and  in  thu  be- 
wildering impression  she  had  almost  lost 
her  sense  of  being  personally  touched 
by  the  story. 

"  Now  don't  go  and  turn  against  the 
poor  iuuocent  child  I  "  the  countess  went 
on.  *<  She  is  very  nice,  in  spite  of  her 
lamentable  parentage.  I  have  liked 
Pansy,  not  because  she  was  hers,  but 
because  she  had  become  yours." 

"  Yes,  she  has  become  mine.  And 
how  the  poor  woman  must  have  suffered 
at  seeing  me  with  her  I "  Isabel  ex- 
claimed, flushing  (piiekly  at  the  thought. 

**  I  don't  believe  she  has  suffered ;  oo 
the  contrary,  she  has  enjoyed.  Osmond's 
marriage  has  given  Pansy  a  great  lift. 
Before  that  she  lived  in  a  hole.  And 
do  you  know  what  the  mother  thought? 
That  you  might  take  such  a  fancy  to 
the  child  that  xtm  would  do  something 
for  her.    Osmoud,  of  course,  could  never 
give  her  a  dowry.   Osmond  was  really 
extremely  poor ;  but  of  course  you  know 
all  about  that.  Ah,  my  dear,**  cried 
the  countess,    why  did  yon  ever  inherit 
money  ?  "    She  stopped  a  moment,  as 
if  she  saw  something  singular  in  Isali^r-* 
face.    "  Don't  tell  me  now  that  ynu  will 
give  her  a  positipn  !    You  are  capable 
of  that,  but  I  shontd  n't  believe  it  Don't 
try  to  be  too  good.  Be  a  little  wielded, 
UA  A  little  wicked,  for  once  in  your 
life!" 

"  It 's  very  strange.  I  suppose  I  oaght 
to  know,  but  I  am  sorry,"  Isabel  aai^ 
"  1  am  much  obligeil  to  you." 

"  Yes,  you  seem  to  be ! "  cried  the 
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countess,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  Per- 
haps yon  are,  —  perhaps  you  are  not. 
You  (ioti't  take  it  as  I  should  have 
thought." 

«*How  should  I  take  it?"  Isabel 
Mked. 

Wellf  I  should  say  M  a  woman  who 
had  been  made  use  of  I "  Isabel  made 
no  answer  to  this;  she  only  listened, 

atul  the  countess  went  on  :  "  They  have 
always  been  bound  to  each  other  ;  they 
remained  so  even  after  she  became  vir- 
tuous. But  he  has  always  been  more 
for  her  than  she  has  been  for  him. 
When  their  Htde  earnival  was  over  tliey 
made  a  bai^n  that  each  shoold  give 
the  other  complete  liberty,  but  that 
each  should  also  do  erreiytbing  possible 
to  help  the  other  on.  You  may  ask  me 
bow  I  know  such  a  thing  as  that.  I 
know  it  by  the  way  they  have  iM-haved. 
^^ow  see  how  much  better  women  are 
than  men!  She  has  found  a  wife  for 
Osmond,  bat  Osmond  has  never  lifted 
a  little  finger  for  her.  She  has  worked 
for  him,  plotted  for  him,  suffered  for 
him  ;  she  has  even  more  than  once  found 
money  for  him  ;  and  the  end  of  it  is  that 
he  is  tired  of  her.  She  is  an  old  habit; 
there  are  moments  wht'n  lie  needs  her, 
but  ou  the  whule  he  would  n't  miss  her 
if  she  were  removed.  And  what  'a 
more,  to-day  she  knows  it  So  you 
need  n't  be  jealous  1 "  the  eoontess  add- 
ed, humorously- 

Isabel  rose  from  her  sofa  again ;  she 
felt  bruised  and  short  of  breath  :  her  head 
wa^  bimiming  with  new  knowb-d^'e.  "  I 
am  ninrh  oblijjt'd  to  you."  she  n"{)t'att'(l. 
And  theu  she  added,  abruptly,  in  quite 
a  different  tone,  How  do  you  know  all 
this?" 

This  uiqahry  appeared  to  ruffle  the 
eoontess  more  than  Isabel's  exprAsion 
of  gratitude  pleased  her.  She  ijave  her 
companion  a  l)oM  stare,  witii  which, 
•*Let  us  a^sume  that  I  have  invented 
it !  "  she  oried.  She  too,  however,  sud- 
denly changed  her  tone,  and,  laying  her 
hand  on  Isabel's  arm,  said  softly,  with 


her  sharp,  bright  smile,    Now  will  yon 

give  up  your  journey  ?  " 

Isabel  started  a  little;  she  turned 
away.  But  she  felt  weak,  and  in  a 
moment  had  to  lay  her  arm  upou  the 
mantel-«helf  for  support.  She  stood  a 
minute  so,  and  then  upon  her  arm  she 
dropped  her  dixzy  head,  with  dosed 
eyes  and  pale  lips. 

"  I  have  done  wrong  to  speak,  —  I 
have  made  you  ill !  "  the  countess  cried. 

"Ah,  I  must  see  Ralph!"  Is.ibel 
murmured  ;  not  in  resentment,  not  in 
the  quick  passion  her  companion  had 
looked  for,  but  in  a  tone  exquisite^ 
for>ieaohing  sadness. 

LIL 

There  was  a  train  for  Turin  and 
Paris  that  evening  ;  and  after  the  eount- 
ess  had  left  her  Isabel  had  a  rapid  and 
decisive  oonferenee  with  her  nudd,  who 
was  discreet,  devoted,  and  active.  After 
this,  she  thought  (except  of  her  journey) 
of  only  one  thin^'-  She  miHt  go  and 
see  Pansy  :  from  her  she  could  not  turn 
away.  Slu-  had  not  seen  her  yet,  as 
Osmond  had  i:iven  her  to  understand 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  begin.  She 
drove  at  five  o'clock  to  a  high  door  in 
a  narrow  street  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  was  admitted  by 
the  portress  of  the  convent,  a  genial  and 
obsequious  person.  Isabel  had  been  at 
this  institution  before ;  she  had  come 
with  Pansy  to  sfe  the  sisters.  She 
knew  thfy  were  good  women,  and  she 
saw  that  the  large  rooms  were  clean  and 
cheerful,  and  that  the  well-used  garden 
had  sun  for  winter  and  shade  for  siiring. 
But  she  disliked  the  place,  and  it  made 
her  horribly  sad;  not  for  the  world 
would  sh<>  have  spent  a  night  there.  It 
produced  to-day  more  than  before  the 
impn'ssioii  of  a  well-appointed  prison  ; 
for  it  was  not  iK)ssible  to  pretend  that 
Pausy  was  free  to  leave  it.  This  inuo- 
oent  creature  had  been  presented  to  her 
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in  a  new  and  violent  light,  but  the  sec- 
ondary effect  of  the  revelation  was  to 
make  Isuliel  reach  out  her  hand  to  her. 

The  portrt'ss  left  her  to  wait  in  the 
parlor  of  the  convent,  while  she  went  to 
make  it  known  that  there  was  a  visitor 
for  the  dear  youni;  lady.    The  parlor 
was  a  vast,  cold  apartment,  with  now- 
lookin<^  furniture ;  a  largo  clean  stove 
of  white  porcelain,  unlighted  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  wax-tlowers  under  glass ;  and  a 
series  of  engravings  from  religious  pict- 
ures on  the  walls.    On  the  other  occa- 
sion Isabel  had  thought  it  less  like  Ilome 
than  like  Philatlelphia,  but  tonlay  slie 
made  no  reflections  ;  the  apartment  only 
seemed  to  her  very  empty  and  very 
soundless.     The  portress  returned  at 
the  end  of  some  five  minutes,  ushering 
in  another  person.    Isabel  got  up,  ex- 
pecting to  see  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
sisti-rhood  ;  but  to  her  extreme  surprise 
she  found  herself  confronted  with  Ma- 
dame ^lerle.    The  effect  was  strange, 
for  Madame  Merle  was  already  so  pres- 
ent to  her  vision  that  her  appearance 
in  the  flesh  was  a  sort  of  reduplica- 
tion.   Isabel  had  been  thinking  all  day 
of  her  falsity,  her  audacity,  her  ability, 
lier  probable  suffering ;  and  these  dark 
thin;is  seemed  to  Hash  with  a  sudden 
light  as  she  entereil  the  room,    ller  be- 
ing there  at  all  was  a  kind  of  vivid 
proof.    It  made  Isabel  feel  faint ;  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  speak  on  the  spot 
the  would  have  been  (piite  utiable.  But 
no  such  necessity  was  distinct  to  her; 
it  seemed  to  her,  indeed,  that  she  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  say  to  Madame 
Merle.    In  one's  relations  with  this  la(iy, 
however,  there  were  never  any  absolute 
necessities ;  she  had  a  manner  which 
carricil  off  not  oidy  her  own  deficiencies, 
but  those  of  other  people.    But  she  was 
different  from  usual ;  she  came  in  slow- 
ly, behind  ihe  portress,  and  Isabel  in- 
stiinlly  perceived  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  depend  upon  her  habitual  resources. 
For  her,  too,  the  occasion  was  excep- 
tioual,  and  she  had  undertaken  to  treat 
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it  by  the  light  of  the  moment.  This 
gave  her  a  peculiar  gravity  ;  she  did  not 
even  pretend  to  smile ;  and  though  Isa- 
bel saw  that  she  was,  more  than  ever, 
playing  a  part,  it  seemed  to  her  that  ou 
the  whole  the  wonderful  woman  had 
never  been  so  natural.  She  looked  at 
Isabel  from  head  to  foot,  but  not  harsh- 
ly nor  defiantly  ;  with  a  cold  gentleness, 
rather,  and  an  absence  of  any  air  of  al- 
lusion to  their  last  meeting.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  wished  to  mark  a  difference : 
she  had  been  irritated  then ;  she  was 
reconciled  now. 

'*  You  can  leave  us  alone,"  she  said 
to  the  portress ;  "  in  five  minutes  thia 
lady  will  ring  for  you."  And  then  she 
turned  to  Isabel,  who,  after  noting  what 
has  just  been  mentioned,  had  ceased  to 
look  at  her,  and  bad  let  her  eyes  wan- 
der as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  room 
would  allow.  She  wished  never  to  look 
at  Madame  ^lerle  again.  "  You  are 
surprised  to  find  me  here,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  pleased,"  this  lady 
went  on.  *'  You  don't  see  why  I  should 
have  come  ;  it 's  as  if  I  had  anticipated 
you.  I  confess  I  have  been  rather  in- 
discreet ;  I  ouglit  to  have  asked  your 
permission."  There  was  none  of  the 
obliiiue  movement  of  irony  in  this;  it 
was  said  simply  and  softly  ;  but  Isabel, 
far  afloat  on  a  sea  of  wonder  and  pain, 
could  not  have  told  herself  with  what 
intention  it  was  uttered.  "  But  I  have 
not  been  sitting  long."  Madame  Merle 
continue<l ;  that  is,  I  have  not  been 
loii^  with  Pansy.  1  came  to  see  her 
beeaiHe  it  occurred  to  me  this  afternoon 
tli:it  ^be  must  be  rather  lonely,  an<i  per- 
haps even  a  little  miserable.  It  m.iy  be 
good  for  a  young  girl ;  I  know  so  little 
:ilx)ut  young  girls,  I  can't  tell.  At  any 
rate,  it 's  a  little  dismal.  TI»erefore  I 
came,  on  the  chance.  I  knew,  of  course, 
that  you  would  come,  and  her  father  as 
Well  ;  still  I  had  not  l>een  told  that  ollk> 
er  visitors  were  forbidden.  The  good 
woman  —  what's  her  name?  Madamtt 
Catherine  —  made  no  objection  what- 
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ever.  T  stayed  twenty  minutes  with 
Pansy  ;  slie  has  a  cliarmiii^  littU?  room, 
Dot  ill  the  least  couveutual,  with  a  piuuo 
and  flowers.  She  has  arranged  it  de- 
ligfatfollj ;  die  hu  80  moch  taste.  Of 
eoone  it 's  all  none  of  my  Imaineaa,  bat 
I  feel  happier  dnoe  I  have  seen  her. 
She  may  even  have  a  maid  if  she  likes  ; 
but  of  course  she  lias  no  occasion  to 
dress.  She  wears  a  little  black  dress; 
she  looLi  so  charminji.  I  went  after- 
wards  to  see  Mother  Catherine,  who  has 
a  very  good  room,  too ;  I  assure  yon 
I  don't  find  the  poor  sisters  at  all  mo- 
nastic Mother  Catherine  has  a  most 
ooqnettish  little  toilet>tah]e,  with  some- 
thing that  looked  uncommonly  like  a 
bottle  of  eau-de-cologne.  She  speaks 
delightfully  of  Pansy  ;  says  it's  a  great 
happiness  for  tlnnn  to  have  her.  Slie  is 
a  little  saint  ot  heaven,  and  a  model  to 
the  oldest  of  them.  Just  as  I  was  leav* 
ing  Madame  Catherine,  the  portress 
came  to  say  to  her  that  there  was  a  lady 
for  the  s^norina.  Of  course  I  knew  it 
most  be  yon,  and  I  aske*l  her  to  let  me 
go  and  receive  you  in  licr  place.  She 
demurred  greaflv  —  I  mu>t  toll  you  that 
—  antl  said  it  was  i)tr  duty  to  notity  the 
Superior ;  it  wai>  of  such  high  im]K>rLauce 
that  yon  should  be  treated  with  respect. 
I  reqnested  her  to  let  the  poor  Superior 
alone,  and  asked  her  how  she  supposed 
1  would  treat  you  !  " 

So  Mathune  Merle  went  on,  with 
much  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  woman  who 
luid  long  been  a  mistress  of  the  an  of 
conversation.  But  there  were  phruses 
and  gradations  iu  her  speech,  not  one  of 
whidb  was  lost  upon  Isabel's  ear,  thougjh 
her  eyes  were  absent  from  her  compan- 
ion's face.  She  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  Isabel  noted  a  sudden  quaver  in 
her  voice,  wliich  was  in  itself  a  complete 
drama.  Tliis  subtle  modulation  marked 
a  inouKMtuus  discovery,  —  the  percej)- 
tion  of  an  entirely  noK*  attitude  on  the 
part  of  her  listener.  Madame  Merle 
had  guessed  in  the  space  of  an  instant 
that  everything  was  at  end  between 
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them,  and  in  the  space  of  another  in- 
stant she  had  <;uesst'd  the  reason  why. 
The  person  who  stood  there  was  not  the 
same  one  she  had  seen  hitherto  ;  it  was 
a  Tory  different  person,  ^  a  person  who 
knew  her  secret.  This  disoovery  was 
tremendous,  and,  for  the  moment  she 
made  it,  the  most  accomplished  of  wom- 
en faltered  and  lost  her  courage.  But 
only  for  that  moment.  Then  the  con- 
scious stream  of  her  perfect  manner 
gathered  itself  again,  and  flowed  on  as 
smoothly  as  might  be  to  the  end.  But 
it  WHS  <»ily  because  she  had  the  end  in 
view  that  she  was  able  to  go  mi.  She 
had  been  touched  with  a  point  that  made 
her  quiver,  and  she  needed  all  the  alert* 
ne«s  of  her  will  to  repress  her  agitation. 
Her  only  safety  was  in  not  betraying 
herself.  She  did  not  l)etray  herself; 
but  the  .slartleil  quality  of  her  voice  r»> 
fused  to  improve,  —  she  could  n't  help  it, 
—  while  she  heard  herself  say  she  hard* 
ly  knew  what.  The  tide  of  her  confi- 
dence ebbed,  and  she  was  able  only  just 
to  glide  into  port,  faintly  grazing  the 
bottom. 

Isabel  saw  all  this  as  ilistinctly  as  if 
it  liad  i)een  a  j)ieture  on  the  wall.  It 
might  have  been  a  great  mumeiit  for 
her,  for  it  might  have  been  a  moment 
of  triumph.  That  Madame  Merle  had 
lost  her  pluck,  and  saw  before  her  the 
phantom  of  shame,  —  this  in  itself  was 
It  revenge ;  this  in  itself  was  almost  a 
symptom  of  a  brighter  day.  And  for  a 
moment,  while  she  stoo.l  .i]>iiarently  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  with  her  baek 
half  turned,  Isabel  enjoyed  her  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  dde  of  the  window 
lay  the  garden  of  the  couTent,  but  this 
was  not  what  Isabel  saw ;  she  saw  nothing 
of  the  budding  plants  and  the  glowing 
afternoon.  She  saw  in  the  crude  light 
of  that  revelation  which  had  already 
become  a  part  of  experience,  atnl  to 
which  the  very  frailty  of  the  ves-.el  in 
which  it  had  been  offered  her  only  gave 
an  intrinsic  price,  the  dry,  staring  fact 
that  she  had  been  a  dull,  onreTerenced 
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tool.  All  the  l)itterness  of  this  knowl- 
edge surged  into  her  soul  agaio  ;  it  was 
M  if  she  felt  upon  her  lips  the  tatte  of 
dithooor.  There  wu  a  moment  during 
which,  if  she  hed  turned  end  tpoken, 
the  would  have  said  something  that 
would  hiss  like  a  la»h.  But  she  closed 
her  eves,  and  then  the  hideous  vision 
died  aw.iy.  What  remained  was  the 
cleverest  woman  iu  the  world,  standing 
there  within  a  fow  feet  of  her,  and 
knowing  at  little  what  to  think  as  the 
meanest  Isabel's  only  revenge  was 
to  bo  silent  still,~to  leave  Madame 
Merle  in  this  unpreee<lente<l  8itu;ifi<in. 
She  left  her  there  for  a  period  which 
must  have  seemed  lon^  to  tins  lady,  who 
at  hist  seated  herself  with  a  movement 
which  was  in  itself  a  confession  of 
helplessness.  Then  Isabel  tamed  her 
eyes  and  looked  down  at  her.  Madame 
Merle  was  very  pale  :  her  own  eyes  cov- 
ered I>alK-r8  faer.  Sli<?  might  see  what 
she  Wf»uld.  l)Ut  her  danger  was  over.  Is- 
abel would  never  accuse  her,  never  re- 
proach her ;  perhaps  because  she  never 
would  give  her  the  opportunity  to  de* 
fend  herseU. 

« I  am  come  to  bid  Pansy  good-by,** 
Is.iIm  I  said  at  last.  <*I  am  going  to 
England  to-night." 

"  (loin;,'  to  Eiiiilaiid  to-iiiu'ht  I  "  Ma- 
dame M  rb-  repeated,  sitting  there  and 
looking  up  at  her. 

<*I  am  going  to  Gardencoort.  Balpb 
Touchett  is  dying." 

<*  Ah,  yon  will  feel  that"  Madame 
Merle  reoomered  herself ;  she  had  a 
chance  to  express  sympathy.  **Doyoa 
go  alone  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  without  my  husband.'* 

Madame  Merle  gave  a  low,  vague 
murmur,  —  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the 
general  sadness  of  things. 

**  Mr.  Touchett  never  liked  me  {  but 
I  am  sorry  he  is  dying.  Shall  you  see 
his  mother  ?  " 

"  Tes ;  she  has  returned  from  Amer- 
ica." 

She  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me ; 


but  she  has  changed.  Others,  too,  have 
changed,"  said  Madame  Merle,  with  a 
quiet,  noble  pathos.  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  she  said,  **  And  you  will 
see  dear  old  Gardencourt  again  !  " 

**I  shall  not  enjoy  it  much,"  Isabel 
answered. 

"  Naturally,  in  your  grief.  But  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  of  all  the  houses  I 
know,  — and  I  know  many,  —  the  one  I 
should  have  liked  best  to  live  in.  I 
.don't  Tenture  to  send  a  message  to  the 
people,"  Madame  Marie  added,  **but 
I  shoidd  like  to  give  my  love  to  the 
I.liice." 

Isabel  turned  away. 

"  I  had  better  go  to  Pansy,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  not  much  time." 

And  while  she  looked  about  her  for 
the  proper  egress,  the  door  opened  sad 
admitted  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  home, 
who  advanced  with  a  discreet  smQe, 
gently  rubbing,  under  her  Inti;T,  loose 
sleeves,  a  pair  of  jilurnp  white  baiid^. 
Isabel  rec(i;fiii/.ed  ber  as  Madame  Cath- 
erine, whose  actjuaiiitanco  she  had  al- 
ready made,  and  begged  that  she  would 
immediately  let  her  see  Miss  Osmond. 
Madame  Catherine  looked  doubly  dis* 
ereet,  but  smiled  very  blandly,  and  said: 

*•  It  will  be  good  for  her  to  see  you. 
I  will  take  you  to  her  myself."  Then 
she  directed  In  r  pleasant,  cautious  little 
eye  towards  Madame  Merle. 

<«  Will  you  let  me  remain  a  little?" 
this  lady  asked.  It  is  so  good  to  be 
here." 

You  may  remidn  always,  if  joa 
lik<  !"   And  the  good  sister  gave  a 

knowing  laugh. 

She  led  Isabel  out  of  the  room, 
through  several  corridors,  and  up  a  long 
itairaise.  AH  these  departmmits  were 
solid  and  bare,  light  and  dean;  so, 
thought  Isabel,  are  the  great  penal  es- 
tablish ni  en  ts.  Madame  Catherine  gen- 
tly pushed  oj)en  the  door  of  Pansy's 
room,  and  n^hered  in  the  visitor ;  then 
stood  sujilii;::.  with  folded  bauds,  while 
the  two  others  met  aud  embraced. 
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"  She  is  glad  to  see  you,"  she  repeat- 
ed ;  *'  it  will  do  her  pood."  And  she 
placed  the  best  chair  carefully  for  Isa- 
bel. But  she  made  uo  moveraeut  to 
seat  herself ;  she  seemed  ready  to  re- 
tiie.  <*  How  doetkhu  dear  child  look?" 
■he  aaked  of  Isahel,  liogering  a  mo- 
xnent. 

She  looks  pale,"  Isabel  answered. 

"  That  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
She  is  very  happy.  FAle  eclaire  la  mai- 
ion,"  said  the  good  ^isti  r. 

Pausy  wore,  as  Madame  Merle  had 
•aid,  a  little  black  dress  ;  it  was  perhaps 
thia  that  nuuSe  her  look  pale. 

**  They  are  very  good  to  me,  —  they 
think  of  eTerything  I "  she  ezdaimed, 
with  all  her  eiutomaiy  eagemeia  to  aay 
aoraethinfj  agreeable. 

'•We  think  of  vou  always;  vou  are 
a  precious  charge,"  ISIadame  Catherine 
remarked,  in  the  tone  of  a  woman  with 
whom  beoevoleDce  was  a  habit,  and 
whose  ooDception  of  duty  was  the  ao> 
oeptance  of  every  care.  It  &U  vrith 
a  leaden  weight  upon  Isabel's  ears; 
it  seemed  to  represent  the  surrender 
of  a  personality,  the  authority  of  the 
church. 

"NVhon  Madame  Catherine  had  left 
them  together,  I'ansy  kneeled  down  be- 
fore Isabel,  and  bid  her  head  in  ber  step* 
nother^s  lap.  80  she  remained  some 
mcnnents,  while  Isabel  gently  stroked 
her  hair.  Tlien  she  got  up,  aTerttng 
her  face  and  looking  about  the  room. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  have  arranged 
it  well  ?  1  have  every  thing  I  have  at 
home." 

**  It  is  very  pretty ;  you  are  very 
comfortable."  Isabel  scaredy  knew 
what  she  could  say  to  her.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  could  not  let  her  think  she 

had  come  to  pity  her,  and  on  the  other 
it  would  l>e  a  dull  mockery  to  pretend 
to  rejoice  with  her.  So  she  simply  add- 
ed, alter  a  moment,  "  I  have  come  to 
bid  you  good-by.  I  am  going  to  Eng- 
land." 

Pansy's  white  little  lace  turned  red. 


"  To  England  I  Not  to  come  back  ?" 
"I  don't  know  when  I  shall  come 
back." 

"  Ah,  I 'm  sorry,"  said  Pansy,  faint- 
ly. She  spoke  as  if  she  had  uo  right 
to  criticise ;  hot  her  tone  expressed  a 
depth  of  disajqiointment 

*'  My  cousin,  Mr.  Touchett,  is  yeiy 
ill ;  he  will  probably  die.  I  wish  to  see 

him,"  Isabel  said. 

Ah.  yes  ;  you  told  me  he  would  die. 
Of  course  you  must  go.  And  will  papa 
go?" 

"  No ;  I  shall  go  alone." 
For  a  moment  Pansy  said  nothing. 
Isabel  had  often  Pondered  what  she 

thought  of  the  apparent  relations  of  her 
&ther  with  his  wife;  but  never  by  a 
glance,  by  an  intimation,  had  she  let  it 
be  peeu  that  she  deemed  them  delicient 
in  tin-  quality  of  intimacy.  She  tiiude 
her  retiections,  Isabel  was  sure  i  and  bhe 
must  have  had  a  conviction  thai  there 
were  husbands  and  wives  who  were 
more  intimate  than  that  But  Pansy 
was  not  indiscreet  even  in  thought; 
she  would  as  little  have  ventured  to 
judge  her  gentle  step-mother  as  to  crit- 
icise her  magniticent  father.  Her  heart 
may  ahnost  have  stood  still,  as  it  would 
have  done  if  she  had  seen  two  of  the 
saints,  in  the  great  jncture  in  the  con- 
vent chapel,  turn  their  painted  heads 
and  shake  them  at  each  other ;  but  as 
in  this  latter  case  she  would,  for  very 
solemnity's  sake,  never  have  mentioned 
the  awful  phenomenon,  so  she  put  away 
all  knowlfdge  of  the  secrets  of  larger 
lives  than  ht-r  own. 

"  You  will  be  very  far  away,"  she 
said,  presently. 

«  Tea.  I  shall  be  far  away.  But  it 
will  scarcely  matter,"  Isabel  answered ; 
"  for  so  long  as  you  are  here  I  am  very 
far  away  from  you." 

"  Yes,  but  you  can  come  and  see  me  ; 
thoiiL'h  you  have  not  come  very  often." 

"  I  have  not  come  because  your  father 
forbade  it.  To-day  I  bring  nothing  with 
me.  I  can't  amuse  yoo." 
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"  I  am  not  to  he  amused.  That 's  not 

what  j):ij>;i  \vi>h»'S." 

"  Theu  it  hard])'  niaiters  whether  I 
am  in  Rome  or  in  England." 

Yon  are  not  luppj>  Bin.  Oamond,** 
■aid  Pansy. 

"  Not  very.    But  it  does  n't  mattpr.** 

"That's  \v!iat  I  <ay  to  iiiy^plf.  What 
do(>H  it  matter?  liut  I  should  like  to 
come  out." 

I  wish,  indeed,  you  mighu" 

**  Don't  leave  me  here,**  Pansj  went 
on,  gentlj. 

Isabel  was  silent  a  moment ;  her  heart 
beat  fast. 

"  Will  you  come  away  with  me  now  ?  " 

she  asked. 

Pansy  looked  at  lu*r  pleadingly. 

"  Did  papa  tell  you  to  bring  lue  ?  " 

*'  No ;  it  *«  my  own  proposaL** 

« I  think  I  had  .better,  wait,  then.  Did 
pa]>a  send  me  no  message?** 

*^  I  don't  think  he  knew  I  was  com- 
ing" 

"  ITe  thinks  I  have  not  had  enonfrh,** 
eaiil  raii>y.  *•  l^ut  I  haxc  The  ladies 
are  very  kind  to  me,  and  tliu  little  girls 
come  to  see  me.  There  are  some  rery 
little  ones,  ~  such  charming  children  I 
Then,  my  room  —  you  can  see  for  your- 
solf  I  All  that  is  very  delipluful.  But 
I  have  h;itl  enough.  Pajia  wi-lu  d  me  to 
think  a  little,  and  I  have  tliought  a  great 
deal." 

♦*  What  have  you  thought  ?  '* 
**WeU,  that  I  mnst  never  displease 
papa." 

You  knew  that  before." 
*'  Y  but  I  know  it  better.  I  will 
do  nnytliii-*!.  —  I  will  <!••  aiiyflnii;:^,"  said 
Pan^y.  Then,  as  sin-  luurd  Iut  own 
word>,  a  deep,  pure  blush  canio  into  her 
face.  Isabel  read  the  meaning  of  it ; 
she  saw  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  van- 
quished. It  was  well  that  Mr.  Edward 
Hosier  had  kept  his  enamels  !  Isabel 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  saw  there 
mainly  a  prayer  to  be  treated  easily. 
Slit'  lai'l  \u-r  hand  on  Pansy's,  as  if  to 
let  her  know  that  her  look  couveyed  no 


diminution  of  esteem  ;  for  the  collapse 
of  the  child's  monn  ntarv  resistance, 
mute  and  modest  though  it  had  been, 
seemed  only  her  tribute  to  the  tmth  df 
tlungs.  She  did  n't  presame  to  judge 
others,  but  she  had  judged  herself ;  the 
had  seen  the  reality.  She  had  no  to> 
cation  for  strusgHnj^  with  combinations; 
in  thf  solemnity  of  setpiestration  there 
was  sonn'thing  that  overwhelmed  her. 
She  bowed  her  pretty  head  to  authority, 
and  only  asked  of  authority  to  be  De^ 
cifttl.  Yes,  it  was  veiy  weU  that  Ed- 
ward Rosier  had  reserved  a  few  artides  1 

Isabel  got  up ;  her  time  was  rapidly 
shortenin'j. 

"  Good-by,  then,"  she  said ;  **  I  leare 
Rome  to-night.** 

Pausy  took  hold  of  her  dress ;  there 
was  a  sudden  change  in  the  girl's  iact. 

**Ton  look  stnnge;  yon  frighten 
me." 

«  Oh,  I  am  very  harmless,"  said  Iisr 

bel. 

"  Perha{)s  you  won't  come  back?* 
•*  Perhaps  not.    I  can't  toll." 
*•  Ah,  Mrs.  Obmoud,  you  won't  leave 
mel" 

Isabel  now  saw  that  she  had  guessed 

everything. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?"  she  asked. 

I  don't  know,  but  I  am  happier 
when  I  think  of  vou." 

"  You  can  always  thiok  of  me." 

**  Not  when  you  are  so  far.  I  am  a 
little  afraid,**  said  Pansy. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?** 

"Of  papa,  —  a  little.  And  of  Ma* 
datn(^  Merle.  She  has  just  been  to  see 
me." 

You  must  not  say  that,"  Isabel  ob- 
served. 

**  Oh,  I  will  do  everything  they  want. 
Only  if  you  are  here  I  shall  do  it  fflora 

easily." 

Isabel  reflected  a  little. 

"  I  won't  desert  you,**  she  said  at  IsiU 
«  Good-by,  my  child." 

Then  they  held  e;ich  other  a  BOUMBt 
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in  a  sSent  anbraoe»  like  two  ristera; 

and  afterwards  Pansy  walked  along  the 
corri(!or  with  her  Tuitor  to  the  top  of 

the  stairra<?e. 

"  Madunio  ^NTerle  lias  been  here," 
Pansv  remarked,  a.s  tli»  v  went ;  and  as 
Isabel  answered  nothing  she  added,  ab- 
ruptly, •*  I  don't  like  Madame  Merle  t " 

Isabel  hesitated  a  moment;  then  she 
stopped. 

••You  must  nover  8ay  that  — that 
yon  don't  like  Madame  Merle." 

Pan^y  looked  at  her  in  wonder  ;  but 
wo:i<l'  r  with  Pansy  had  never  bcea  a 
reason  for  non-compliance. 

••  I  never  will  again,"  she  said,  with 
exqtdsite  gentleness. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  they  had 
to  separate,  as  it  appeared  to  he  part  of 
the  mild  but  very  definite  discipline  un- 
der which  Pansy  lived  that  she  should 
not  go  down.  Isabel  descended,  and 
when  she  reached  the  bottom  the  girl 
was  standing  above. 

••Ton  will  come  back?"  she  called 
out  in  a  T<Hce  that  Isabel  remembered 
afterwards. 

"  Yes,  I  will  come  back.*' 

Madame  Catherine  met  Isabel  below, 
and  conducted  her  to  the  door  of  the 
parlor.  outvi<le  of  which  the  two  Stood 
talking  a  minute. 

•*  I  won't  go  in,"  said  the  goo<l  sister. 
*•  Bfadarae  Merle  is  waiting  for  you.** 

At  this  annonnoement  Isabel  gave  a 
start,  and  she  was  on  the  pobt  of  ask- 
ing if  there  were  no  other  egress  from 
the  convent.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion assnred  her  that  she  would  do  well 
not  to  betniy  to  the  worthy  nun  her  de- 
sire to  avoid  Pansy's  other  visitor.  Her 
companion  laid  her  hand  very  gently  on 
her  arm,  and  fixing  her  a  moment  with 
a  wise,  benevolent  eye  said  to  her, 
speakiniif  French,  almost  fiimiliarly,  — 

**  Eh  bien,  chire  madame,  qn'en  pen^ 
sez-vous  ?  '* 

**AlxMjt  my  step-dan2;hter  ?  Oh,  it 
would  take  lonir  to  tell  you.** 

**We  think  it's  enough/'  said  Ma- 


dame Gatherine,  significantly.  And  she 

pushed  open  the  dow  of  the  parlor. 

Madame  Merle  was  sitting  just  as 
Isabel  had  left  her,  like  a  woman  so 
absorbed  in  thought  that  she  had  not 
moved  a  little  finger.  As  Madame 
Catherine  closed  the  door  behind  Isabel, 
she  got  up,  and  babel  saw  that  she  had 
been  thinldng  to  some  purpose.  She 
had  lecoTered  her  balance ;  she  was  in 
foil  possession  of  her  resources. 

"  I  found  that  I  wished  to  wait  for 
you,"  she  said,  urbanely.  **Bttt  it's 
not  to  talk  about  Pansy.*' 

Isabel  wondered  what  it  could  be  to 
talk  about,  and  in  spite  of  Madame 
If  trie's  decUration  she  answered,  after 
a  moment,  ^ 

•*  Madame  Catherine  says  it  's 
enough." 

"  Yes  ;  it  also  seems  to  me  enough. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  another  woid  ab  uit 
j)oor  Mr.  Toucliftt,"  Ma<lanie  Mrrlo 
added.  "  Have  you  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  really  at  his  last  ?  " 

I  have  no  information  but  that  of 
a  tol^pram.  Unfortunately,  it  only  con- 
firms a  probability." 

"  I  am  goiiii;  to  ask  you  a  strange  ques* 
tion,"  said  Madame  Merle.  *'  Are  you 
verv  fond  of  vour  cousin  ?  "  And  she 
gave  a  smile  as  strange  as  her  (piestion. 

**  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  him.  But 
I  don't  understand  you." 

Madame  Merle  hesitated  a  moment. 

••It  is  diflicnit  to  explain.  Some- 
thing has  occurred  to  me  which  may 
not  have  occurred  to  you,  and  I  give 
you  the  benefit  of  my  idea.  Your  coifsin 
did  yon  once  a  great  servioe.  Have  you 


never  ;;ue.sse<l  it  ? 


•*  He  has  done  me  many  services." 

••Yes;  but  one  was  much  above  the 
rest   He  made  yon  a  rich  woman." 

••  iS&  made  me  "  — 

Madame  Merle  appeared  to  see  her- 
self successful,  and  she  went  on,  more 
triumphantly,  — 

"  He  impart<xl  to  you  that  extra  lus- 
tre which  was  required  to  make  you  a 
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brilliant  match.  At  bottom,  it  is  him 
that  you  have  to  thank."  She  stopped ; 
there  was  something  in  Isabel's  eyes. 

I  don't  understand  you.  It  was  my 
uncle's  money." 

**  Yes,  it  was  your  uncle's  money  ; 
but  it  was  your  cousin's  idea.  He 
brought  his  father  over  to  it.  Ah,  my 
dear,  the  sum  was  large  ! " 

Isabel  stood  staring ;  she  seemed  to- 
day to  be  living  in  a  world  illumiued  by 
lurid  Hashes. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  say  such 
things !  I  don't  know  what  you  know." 

"I  know  nothing  but  wliat  I  have 
guessed.    But  I  have  guessed  that  \  " 


Isabel  went  to  the  door,  and  when 
she  had  opened  it  stood  a  moment  with 
her  hand  on  the  latch.  Then  she  said, 
—  it  was  her  only  revenge,  — 

I  believe  it  was  you  I  had  to 
thank !  " 

Madame  Merle  dropped  her  eyes ; 
she  stood  there  in  a  kind  of  proud  pen- 
ance. 

"  You  are  very  unhappy,  I  know. 
But  I  am  more  so." 

Yes,  I  can  believe  that.    I  think  1 
should  like  never  to  see  you  again." 
Madame  Merle  raisetl  her  eyes. 
"  I  shall  go  to  America,"  she  an- 
nounced, while  Isabel  passed  out. 

Henry  James,  Jr. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 


The  assertion  that  life  in  our  times  is 
devoid  of  romance  is  the  most  common 
of  commonplaces.  It  is  one  of  many 
Hayings  which  is  trite  without  being 
true.  Romance  is  the  result  or  expres- 
sion of  inherent  qualities  and  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  cannot  be- 
come extinct.  Under  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  it  has  changed  its  exterior, 
and  is  no  longer  recognized  in  its  new 
aspect ;  hence  the  report  of  its  death  has 
gone  abroad.  It  is  the  everlasting  er- 
ror of  taking  form  for  substance,  names 
for  facta.  There  is  no  standard  defini- 
tion of  romance  which  answers  to  the 
general  use  and  acceptation  of  the  word. 
I  think  that  it  may  be  stated  to  mean, 
in  common  parlance,  that  which  is  un- 
usual, striking,  picturesque,  and  dramatic 
in  public  events  or  private  existence; 
that  which  is  pitched  in  a  different  key 
from  the  tenor  of  daily  life.  In  former 
ages  there  were  laws,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms which  to  our  imagination  met  the 
exigencies  of  romance,  creating  situa- 
tions or  maintaining  a  medium  in  which 
it  naturally  developed.    It  is  a  cheap 


form  of  common  sense  and  humor  to  de- 
ride those  ancient,  obsolete  modes ;  to 
prove  how  much  better  housed,  fed,  and 
clad  we  are  than  the  lords  and  ladies  in 
their  mediaeval  castles,  how  much  safer 
and  quicker  the  penny-post  is  than  a  mes- 
senger-bird or  a  foot-page  ;  in  short,  to 
keep  on  repeating  at  second-hand  the 
grand  satire  of  Cervantes  ;  and  to  con- 
clude from  these  and  similar  irrefutable 
arguments  that  romance  nowadays  'n  the 
ghost  of  defunct  silliness.    It  would  be 
silly  to  dispute  self-evident  propositions, 
but  it  is  both  silly  and  ignorant  to  make 
romance  consist  in,  or  depend  upon,  out- 
ward and  material  circumstances.  To 
the  mo<liajval  knight  or  lady,  rushes  on 
the  Hoor  were  no  more  picturesque  than 
carpets  are  to  us  ;  a  chai;ger  or  palfrey 
was  no  more  imposing  as  a  motle  of  con- 
veyance than  a  horse-car  or  an  omnibuf 
seems  at  present.    Indeed,  the  further 
back  we  go,  the  less  romance  we  find  in 
the  mind  and  temper  of  the  times.  We 
may  le;im  from  old  rhymers  and  chron- 
iclers —  Cliaucer  and  Froisaart,  for  in- 
stance —  that  knights  and  dames  were 
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mostly  matter-of-fact,  prosaic  person- 
ages ;  posterity  has  endowed  them  with 
the  seutiments  and  attributes  of  heroea 
ajud  heroines.  As  the  miiid  of  man 
flmei^ges  from  the  shadow  of  the  Dark 
Agca»  the  most  notioeable  haUta  of 
tiioaght  are  the  derout  and  the  hmnor- 
iatic ;  the  sentimental  oomes  later ;  for 
tbe  idea  of  romance  we  must  wait  for  a 
fairly  advanced  state  of  civiliMtion  and 
int^'.'h  ctual  development. 

There  have  been  romantic  natures  in 
all  times,  although  they  are  not  always 
tobe  fb^nd  in  the  moat  romantic  figures ; 
hot  the  only  troly  romantic  epodi,  both 
in  tbe  drcnmatancea  and  conception  of 
life,  was  the  troabadonr  period  of  Pro- 
vence. The  genius  of  the  people  created 
the  ideal  ;  their  language  perpetuated 
the  term.  The  lutes,  daggers,  rope-lad- 
ders, and  r.i piers  of  the  troubadoursi 
after  playing  their  part  in  fiction,  were 
swept  ont  to  the  melodrama,  from  which 
they  have  in  torn  disappeared}  royal  be- 
trothals and  espousals  in  infancy,  mai^ 
riage  by  proxy,  single  combat  as  a  mili- 
tary or  judicial  ordeal,  have  fallen  out 
of  use  in  the  Old  World,  but  romance 
keeps  its  roots  in  human  nature  and 
its  hold  on  the  imagination.  Its  seeds 
are  latent  in  the  primitive  passions  and 
emotions,  love^  hatred,  jealonsy,  grief, 
pride ;  they  begin  to  gmbate  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  patriotism,  loyalty, 
chivalry,  and  certain  temperaments  and 
circumstances  are  peculiarly  favorable 
to  their  perfection.  Mixlcru  cduaition 
and  the  conventional  unilortuity  of  mod- 
eni  manners  deprive  the  elementary 
emotions  of  some  of  their  strength ;  the 
development  of  self-consciousness  leada 
OS  to  cheek  or  conceal  high-flown  feel- 
ings; mechanical  ingenuity  and  contriv- 
ance supply  practical  and  wholesale 
methods  for  effecting  our  purposes,  be 
tlit'v  vulgar  or  sublime.  It  ig  to  be  ob- 
8erve<i,  howt-ver,  that  lovers  of  ronjauce 
generally  look  for  it  iu  the  past :  Don 
Qaizote  fonnd  it  in  tales  of  chivalry 
written  long  after  the  deeds  which  thcgr 
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commemorated  ;  Cherubina  in  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  novels,  which  do  not  deal  with 
the  people  and  doings  of  her  own  day. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  took  hia  material  j^gg^ 
ly  from  by-gone  timea.  Tbia  ^uirci' 
no  ezplanatton ;  aa  George  Eliot  says 
somewhere,  we  are  not  troubled  by  the 
shabbiness  of  the  trappings  in  a  Pan- 
Athenaic  procession,  the  fact  being  that 
we  do  not  perceive  them.  The  attempir 
ed  escape  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  woman's 
clothes  struck  the  whole  North  as  ridic- 
ulous and  degrading,  yet  the  escapes  of 
Cbarlea  Edmd,  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale^ 
and  li.  de  Layette  in  a  similar  dia> 
goiae  seem  romantic,  and  do  not  detract 
from  their  dignity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people 
who  maintain  that  there  is  more  ro- 
mance in  the  results  of  scientific  discov- 
ery and  modern  invention  than  iu  the 
wom-ont  old  paraphernalia  and  expe- 
dienta;  that  it  ia  more  romantic  to  send 
a  messsge  by  a  flash  of  lightning  than 
by  a  carrieMove,  and  to  dope  with  the 
aid  of  a  steed  of  iron  and  steam  than 
behind  a  lover  on  horseback.  There  ia 
no  romance  in  either  mode ;  it  exists  in 
the  feeling  or  in  the  action  ;  and  when 
the  history  of  our  country,  the  land  of 
modern  discovery  and  invention,  is  writ* 
ten  in  time  to  come,  romantic  diarao- 
tera  and  incidents  will  be  as  plentiful  as 
we  find  them  in  past  ages. 

Let  us  look  over  the  chart  of  Europe 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  Has  there  ever 
been  a  period  of  such  startling  catas- 
trophes and  vicisFitudes  for  monarchs 
and  potentates  ?  \\'as  the  Vehuige- 
richt  more  secret  and  terrible  than  Ni- 
hilism and  CSommunism,  undermining, 
the  foundations  of  government  and  so- 
ciety, threatening  the  lives  of  great  and 
small?  Has  any  previous  century  seen 
so  many  crowned  heads  wandering  in 
banishment  and  disguise,  with  a  greater 
variety  of  risk  and  adventure  ?  Within 
twenty  years  we  liave  seen  representa- 
tives of  three  French  dynasties  in  ex- 
iloy  two  ez-qneeos  of  Spain,  Italian  and 
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German  Bovereigns,  and  pretenders  in  like  the  Wild  HanUman,  will  look  morB 
numbers.  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  wife  interesting  tl^ough  the  vista  o  ye^ 
and  son  are  not  romantic  personages,  but    when  his  decs.ou  m  the  Franco- 

llives  have  been  full  of  changes  and    sian  war  is  considered  as  part  ot  Uie 
IWnfrasfe  as  violent  and  unforeseen  as    great  Germanic  movement, 
ever  m,«le  the  plot  of  an  opera,  novel,  or       The  late  King  of 
ballad.    Among  their  royal  rivals  there    specimen  of  the  old  romantic  type  to  to 
rrfnone  so 'pros-  I  the  Orleans    found  in  our  day     ^^o^ably  there  nevei 
princes.    They  oome  of  the  most  con-    was  a  man  who  dealt  more  exclo^vel 
temned  branch  of  the  family  tree,  -    with  the  positive  and  practical  side  • 
grandsons  of  the  renegade  Egaliti^,  sons    life,  or  one  who  was  less  '"A^*^"^^ 
of  the  citizen  king;  their  best  praise  is    seuUment  and  imagma  ion.  Uewi 
that  they  have  borne  their  reverses  and    brave  and  bluff  as  an  old  feudaljsron, 
misfortunes  with  dignity  and  discretion,    with  a  dignity  which  was  the  mre  ro]^ 
and  made  themselves  m'odels  of  modern    al  for  its  simplicity.    He  was  ae  re,^ 
private  genUomen.    Yet  fate  at  times    resentativo  of  the  most  ancieii  reigmng 
has  force<l  them  into  positions  of  singular    house  in  Europe,  and  his  p.«onal 
heroism  and  interest,  and  in  the  annals    tory  is  as  full  of  strange  adv-ntareaaM 
of  the  code  of  honor  there  are  few  more    situations  as  that  of  any  uicestor  m 
striking  examples  of  poetic  justice  than    the  thirteenth  century.    Hj  valor  and 
the  quiet,  w,:U.brcd  Duke  of  Slontpen-    his  gallantries  were  equal  y  notonooj. 
Biers  fatal  duel  witli  his  kinsman,  Don    Public  taste  has  happily  ^  its  reliJH 
Enrique de  Hourbon,  wantonly  provoked    for  the  latter,  but  happiy,  too  not  lor 
by  the  latter,  which  put  an  end  forever    courage  and  prowess,  au(?  it  will  be  ong 
to  his  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  throne,    before  kingly  daring  ceases  to  thnn  the 
Tliere  is  no  handsomer  or  more  tragio    heart  and  kindle  the  iamginaUou.  Ib.^ 
royal  couple  in  history  than  the  Arch-    was  something  in  the  lisposition  ol  the 
duke  IM^imilian  and  his  "  poor  Carlot-    man  which  led  him  xxmx>  dangers  to  wb.cH 
tA."    The  dark-browed  young  Queen  of    it  would  seem  as  if  lo  modem  sovereign 
Naples,  too,  directing  the  siege  of  Gaiita,    could  be  exposed.    On  one  occasion,  .n 
in  her  trooper's  hat  and  cloak,  was  then    foUowing  his  favorite  pastime  of  hant- 
a  heroine  who  in  a  better  cause  would    ing,  his  horse  was  thrown  down  and 
have  been  a  lasting  inspiration  of  poets,    wounded,  and  he  himself  nearly  kiUeO, 
painters,  and  sculptors.    The  late  ex-    by  a  furious  wUd  boar.    Another  tim^ 
King  of  Bavaria,  Louis,  who  played  a    when  on  a  journey  which  ho  please.! » 
Borry  part  enough  in  the  eyes  of  his    perform  on  horseback,  ho  and  a  geuU^ 
contemporaries,  may  wear  a  very  differ-    man  in  waiting  outrode  the  es^ri,  an! 
ent  mien  to  posterity,  surveying  the    were  surrounded  by  brigands,  fhe  lung 
galleries  and  monuments  with  which  he    of  Italy,  the  doughty  Victor  Emmanuel, 
adorned  his  capital,  and  remembering    taken  at  o<lds,  was  forced  to  aUow  \m 
that  he  threw  away  his  khigdom  for    Belf  to  bo  roblnjd,  to  escape  being  caij 
love  of  a  dancer:  Uiero  was  something    ried  into  the  mountain  fastneisee  ana 
of  Mark  Antony  in  him,  if  only  the    held  for  ransom.    Literal,  shrewd,  aiid 
baser  part.    The  present  young  king,    unplaguc^d  by  metaphysics  as  he  w«, 
shut  in  his  castles  and  country-seata,    certain  notions  and  beliefs  wero  aU- 
telling  the  time  by  an  orrery  instead  of    powerful  with  him  :  it  was  to  his  sen* 
a  clock,  having  Wagner's  operas  per-    of  the  claims  of  country  that  he  giw 
formed  for  himself  as  solo  auditor,  trav-    up  his  ancient  patrimony  and  iiUt»  W 
eling  by  night  only,  and  dashing  through    unite  Italy  under  a  new-made  crown, 
the  sleepuig  vUlages  with  his  retinua    which  to  him  was  lined  withthoma,- 
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an  act  often  and  severely  commented 
apon.  but  never  to  my  kuowlcdgo  by  a 
soverei<3ai,  aud  only  his  peers  are  in  a 
positioQ  to  judgo  bim  on  this  count. 
Hit  BMdiaeval  ▼enentioo  for  Cho  ehoreh 
eonttmined  him  to  rabmit  to  aa  imd^ 
cired  and  unfitting  nutfriagO)  u  he  ooold 
obtain  abaolatioti  on  no  other  terms,  at 
an  hour  when  bia  life  was  given  up. 
Standiiii;  between  tlio  patriot  Garibaldi, 
in  bis  rtd  shiit,  and  Pius  IX.,  invested 
with  more  tb:iu  poutitical  state  by  hia 
misfortunes,  bis  martyr  attitude,  the  eloM 
ol  a  milleiuiial  hieimrchy,  and  the  fnlfiU- 
■Mni  of  a  more  than  miHennial  proph^ 
eej  in  hia  povon,  II  Re  Galantuomo  ia 
aa  fine  a  figure^  the  three  form  as  im* 
po«nf)g  a  group,  as  oan  be  foood  on  any 
pa«;e  of  history. 

Garibaldi  find  Loui^,  Kossuth  deserv'e 
high  places  on  the  list  of  the  ])ictur- 
esque  and  romantic  characters  of  pres- 
ent timely  if  only  for  their  ooatmnei 
thmr  btmveiy*  eIoqaeDoe»  and  high  aims 
000 firm  the  right  Neither  of  them 
aduered  bi^  purpose,  but  tli*  y  f.iib'il 
nobly,  and  perbaps  fortunately.  United 
Italy  and  Austri>-Hnn<^;u  v  arc  (lie  mon- 
uments of  tlu'ir  patriot  ism,  in  H{)ite  of 
thu  defeat  of  their  intbvidual  idea. 

li  we  turn  from  pnUio  to  private  life^ 
we  ttill  find  the  material  of  romanoe  aa 
plentifol  aa  ever.  There  are  few  who 
do  not  know,  by  personal  experienoe  or 
lamiliur  and  recent  tradition,  of  secret 
eapousals,  loHt  heirs,  foru'cd  or  stolen  wills, 
mv««f*^'ri(»u-<  uisapjx  iirances,  hair-breadth 
uacapL.-.,  bUjieriKituial  warnings  and  coin- 
cideuceft,  deeds  of  cuurago  aud  self-devo- 
tion, as  strange  and  exdtiog  aa  anything 
in  hbtoiy  or  fiction.  War-times  always 
aboond  in  these  demeoti,  and  develop 
or  afford  a  stage  for  naturea  adaptotl  to 
them.  Our  civil  war  was  a  fine  tield  for 
adventures  and  advonturoua  souls ;  it 
liAs  ronmntio  episodes  enough  to  till  vol- 
unit*  ;  the  Suutberiiora  are  hiubly  con- 
scious and  complaoeut  as  to  their  share. 
Among  many  women  who  playod  oon> 
i^pfaaona  paita  in  that  national  tngedy, 


there  is  one  at  least  who  may  be  named 
without  indiscretion,  as  she  never  avoid- 
ed notoriety,  —  Mrs.  Greenhow.  Her 
career  begau  long  enough  before  186  L 
Her  beanty,  devemessi  andacity ;  her  in- 
trepid jonmeys  across  the  Rocky  Moantp 
aioa  on  foot  or  on  horseback  t  lier  infin- 
eooe  with  men  of  mark  in  Washington ; 
her  arrest  for  complicity  in  the  secret 
treason  which  dogged  and  clogged  every 
step  of  the  government  in  the  early 
days  of  secession  ;  her  imprisonment  in 
the  Old  Capitol,  of  which  she  has  made 
a  book;  her  flash  through  London  so* 
defy,  to  which,  no  doubt,  she  was  a 
more  agreeable  sort  of  lion  than  the 
Hon.  James  M.  Mason  ;  her  tragic  and 
appropriate  end, — sunk  in  a  blockade 
nmner  off  our  coast,  on  lu  r  way  back 
from  England,  —  tit  her  story  to  every 
reqniremout  of  romance  or  melodrama. 
There  are  fewer  specimens  of  that  sort 
in  Uiis  country,  where  democratio  ideas 
and  manners 

"  Beat  down  mcn'n  Hoah  into  pale  nnanimitT," 

and  plane  off  their  cbaracteri-^tics  and 
idiosyncrasies  to  a  dea<l  level,  than  in 
Europe,  where  distinctions  of  class,  an 
older  civilization,  an<l  a  less  striuL'ent 
morality  for  the  couduct  of  private  life 
leave  more  elbow-room  fw  individmd- 
ity.  Here  more  than  one  infioenoe  and 
condition  favorable  to  romanoe  has 
passed  away,  or  is  fading  into  oblivion. 
Puritanism  hiul  the  unparalleled  good 
fortiiii'*  t(»  be  illustrated  by  Hawthorne; 
Mr.  (  able  has  sketched  the  early  Cre- 
ole life  ;  but  tlio  story  of  our  enjonists, 
with  their  relations  to  the  Old  World 
on  one  hand  and  to  ^  aborigines  on 
the  other,  which  produced  snob  strik- 
ing personages  as  the  Indian  Logan  or 
the  ha1f-bn>ed  Katherine  Montour  and 
her  descendants,  has  never  been  fitly 
treated.  —  peace  to  the  manes  of  .Tames 
Fenimore  Cooper! — nor  the  dark  ro- 
mance of  Southern  life  in  slavo-times. 
No  doubt  there  is  an  indigenous  species 
growing  up  in  the  wide,  wild  West, 
strange  and  aniqnei  like  everything  wfaioh 
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belongs  to  the  really  new  part  of  our 
oouotry.  It  ha.s  produced  its  uuw  modes 
of  travel  and  agriculture ;  I  believe  that 
in  time  it  will  give  rise  to  a  new  school 
oC  painting  \  it  has  fpven  birth  to  a  new 
type  of  man,  a  new  fasliiou  of  life, 
which  have  scarcely  yet  taken  definite 
shape  ;  it  inuBt  eveutually  create  its  own 
legend  aud  fiction.  Bret  llarte  has  giv- 
en us  a  few  samples  whittled  oil  with  a 
]ack4cni£e,  but  there  la  need  for  a  larger 
grasp  and  firmer,  finer  handling  than  his 
to  develop  it ;  besides  which,  the  out- 
lines of  the  subject  are  not  yet  distinct 
Oion^h. 

But  the  peculiar  romance  of  Amer- 
ica, whether  in  life  or  novels,  will  prol>- 
ably  lie  outside  the  lines  of  civilization ; 
whiles  if  we  look  at  Europe,  how  many 
interesUng  and  impressive  physiogno> 
mies  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
society  in  £n|^and  alone  within  fifty 
yejirs !  There  can  hardly  be  a  stranger 
story  than  Lady  Klh-nlKirough's.  Among 
her  ancestors  were  tlio  famous  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby,  aud  his  wife  the  beautiful 
Venetia,  whose  portrait  by  Vandyke, 
painted  in  the  first  pale  freshness  ol 
youtliful  death,  is  so  startling  to  the 
beholder.  Their  beautiful  descendant 
was  married  first  to  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter and  governor-general  of  India,  from 
whom  she  was  separated  on  account  of 
a  love  aUair  with  the  Austrian  ambaa- 

•ador,  Prince  S  »  one  of  the  owit 

splendid  scandals  of  high  life  half  a 
century  ago ;  and  after  an  extraordina- 
rily erratic  career  she  appeared  in  Ath- 
ens as  lanthe,  in  wluch  phase  she  was 
seen  and  described  by  ICdmond  About 
(La  Grece  Contcnij>uraine),  afterwards 
disappearing  into  Uic  desert  as  the  wife 
of  an  Arab  sheik.  If  the  real  life  and 
adventures  of  Edward  Trelawney  should 
ever  be  published,  they  will  make  one 
of  the  most  exciting  aud  absorbing  uar- 
rativca  ever  written.  He  h:is  left  some 
record  of  tlicni  Lii  hi.s  Adventurers  of  a 
Younger  Son,  but  a^  that  book  is  in  the 
form  of  an  autobiographical  novel  it  is 


impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  in- 
vention. Although  the  author  could  not 
spell,  and  was  ignorant  d  other  mdi- 
ments  of  an  English  education,  hia  atyle 

Is  vigorous,  nervous,  graphic,  aocdiict, 
and  spirited  in  the  hij^jhest  degree-  If 
it  were  a  pure  work  of  fancy,  like  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  it  would  be  a  book  of  gen- 
ius.   Taken  as  in  the  main  a  [»erdOLial 
narrative,  it  is  one  of  those  rare  and 
remarkable  productions  which  bear  the 
stamp  ol  the  anthoi's  personaKtj  in 
every  line ;  there  are  few  poems,  even, 
in  our  language  so  permeated  with  one 
predominant  sentiment  and  dt^sire.  the 
irrepressible,    irresistible,  in*li)raitaMe 
need  of  personal  freedom.  Fortunate- 
ly, not  many  men  are  so  naturally  and 
unaffectedly  eooentnc,  so  indocile  to  all 
restraint,  law,  and  authori^.   Ho  made 
his  earliest  experiments  in  life  cruidag 
with  the  privateer,  or  rather  the  pirate, 
De  Ruyter;  he  fought  for  the  Greeks 
with  Odysseus,  their  popular  Icuader;  he 
was  ouo  of  the  mournful  group  who  built 
Shelley's  funeral  pyre,  —  his  frieud  Sh^ 
ley,  whose  i^,  ethereal  form  borers 
Uke  a  spirit  or  a  genius     the  n]^erair 
above  Trelawney's  dusky  recollections; 
he  helped  pay  the  last  ofhccs  to  Byron 
Ht  Missolonghi,  —  a  friend,  too,  hut  in  a 
dilTcrent  sort.    lie  had  uumerous  wiv<«, 
—  an  Arab  maiden,  a  Greek  lady,  the 
sister  of  Odysseus,  several  Englishwom- 
en at  onoe»»not  to  count Im aAuzs 
independent  of  matrimony;  yet  he  was 
not  a  dissolute  man  so  much  as  a  law^ 
less  one.    A  few  people  in  this  coun- 
try remember  him,  a  gigantic  Coniisb- 
man,  dark  as  an  Oriental,  haudsome, 
deep-voiced,  laconic,  a  natural  outlaw. 
He  ^ed  only  a  few  months  ago,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty -eight  years,  having 
escaped  Fiolent  death  in  almost  every 
form.    There  are  many  Englishwisn 
whose  lives  are  of  the  same  complex* 
ion,  —  explorers  who  write  no  travels, 
soldiers  of  fortune    under  every  flag 
where  tliere  is  lighting  to  be  had.  daunt- 
less  hunters  of  fierce  beasts,  bold  and 
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desperate  lovers  who  carry  o£[  iavorites 
irom  harems. 

On  the  coDtinent  of  Europe,  original* 
ily  atnimes  mora  dvilised  forms.  There 
are  mNnen  fit  to  be  named  with  the 
henrfnea  ol  the  Ligne  and  the  Fronde. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  our  day  is  the 
late  Princesa  Cristine  Bolsioioso,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  di  Trivulzio,  oiu'  of 
the  oldest  und  noblest  names  in  Milan. 
She  married  at  sixteen  a  young  man  of 
her  own  nnk  and  of  great  wealth,  who 
posieeied  also  a  remarkably  handsome 
person,  and  an  enehanting  tenor  voice. 
They  left  Italy  on  account  of  their  po- 
litical syra|)atliie8,  and  lived  in  Paris  for 
many  vfars,  \yhere  her  beauty,  intel- 
lect, and  peculiar  tastes  drew  alK3ut  her 
a  cnrkms  assemblage  of  people,  from 
the  moit  MtoIohs  to  the  most  graTe 
and  fearaed.   Victor  Coosin,  Mignet, 
and  Thierry  were  among  her  most  assid- 
nons  guests,  mingling  with  poets,  musi- 
cians, painters,  sculptors,  dip1omatist.s  of 
tJie  hi-ifhest  eminence,  theologjians,  and 
men  and  women  of  fabLiun.    The  prin- 
cess was  the  idol  of  this  crowd,  a  tall, 
pale^  alender  figure,  with  dassio  foft* 
laresy  hair  and  eyes  as  daik  as  night, 
and  a  strange,  inscrutable  expression. 
Her  ways  were  equally  inscrutable  :  one 
day  startling  society  by  an  escapade,  on 
the  morrow  by  the  publication  of  a  trea- 
tise on  Catholic  Dogma,  or  liedections 
oothePtaaentandFtatmiteolBaly.  In 
1848  she  raised  a  battalion  at  her  own 
expense  to  flight  for  the  liber^  of  tier 
CDontfy,  nod  it  is  said  that  she  wore  the 
uniform  and  went  into  battle  with  it  her- 
self.   'The  success  of  the  Auvtriun  arms 
f(»rc«'d  Imt  to  liy,  and  her  property  was 
couiiscatud.    She  resumed  her  place  iu 
the  great  fvorld,  published  sketehes  of 
timTel,  esa»7s  on  history,  several  novels, 
and  a  history  of  the  Ilouse  of  Savoy. 
She  was  believed  to  be  the  original  ol 
the  Duchense  de  San  Severino  in  Sten- 
dahTs  novel,  La  Chartreuse  de  Parruo, 
and  there  jh  certainly  a  suggestion  of  ht  r, 
though  6o  differently  presented,  in  The- 


(xlnra,  the  heroine  of  Disnu'li's  Lothair. 
The  course  of  public  evenUi  at  length  al- 
lowed her  tu  return  to  Milan,  where  her 
estates  were  restored  to  her,  and  where 
she  died  ten  years  ago.  In  twoor  three 
generations  those  who  find  her  name  in 
the  verses  of  the  poets  and  on  the  title- 
pages  of  the  composers  of  this  century 
may  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
this  lady,  with  her  high-bounding  name  ; 
when  they  learn  her  lineage,  rank,  tal- 
ent, beauty,  and  patriotism,  she  will 
seem  to  belong  to  the  sisterhood  of 
Adelaide  de  Saluzzo,  Beatrice  de  Mon^ 
ferrat,  and  the  other  loves  of  the  troi»- 
badours,  even  m<»re  than  to  that  of  tlie 
fair  Longueville  and  Chevreuse.  IJy 
way  of  contrast  to  her  there  is  Amelie 
Lasaulx,  ''Sister  Aogostine,  an  Old 
Catholic,''  a  worthy  sneoessor  of  tlie 
Mhre  Ang^qoe  and  the  holy  heroines 
of  Port  Royal. 

Madame  Sand,  partly  from  a  vein 
of  honesty  and  homeliness  of  thought 
which  runs  throu^^'li  her  disposition  and 
writings,  partly  from  her  self-suthciency 
and  kdk  <tf  hnmor,  h  seen  in  a  crode^ 
coarse  light  by  ns  who  stand  so  near 
her.  Bnt  we  may  be  snre  that  postei^ 
i^  irill  look  with  different  eyes  on  thb 
woman  of  genius,  whose  grand,  sphinx- 
like countenance  remains  in  marble  and 
on  canvas  in  witness  of  the  long  enig- 
ma she  offered  to  every  man  of  genius 
who  crossed  her  path  ;  whose  memory 
would  five  in  the  lives  of  Chopin,  Idsst, 
Mnsset,  M^rimde,  Delacroix,  Lamen- 
nais,  Michel  de  Bourges,  even  if  she  had 
not  left  works  which  will  outlast  some 
of  theirs.  Liszt  himsolf,  in  his  various 
apparitions  as  Magyar,  monk,  Don  .luan, 
courtier,  abbe,  author,  virtuoso,  compos- 
er, is  a  very  picturesque  masquerader ; 
bat  in  all  his  rftles  there  is  too  much 
sense  that  he  is  playing  a  part;  he  is  a 
theatrical  rather  than  a  romantic  person- 
age. The  same  may  be  said  of  several 
other  famous  cfimposers  and  musicians, 
and  of  various  people  of  European  as 
distinguished  from  English  celebrity. 
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But  this  has  ofton  been  mu\  of  Byron, 
who  w:is  a  thorough  Englishman.  Per- 
haps the  coutcmpurarics  of  Stradclhi 
and  IkM  Riziio  peroeifod  the  Mine 
pflnonal  ▼anitj  and  hUtriooie  toDdenef 
in  them. 

There  it  a  sort  of  aelf-conacknit  piea- 

do-romance  allie<l  to  th*'  pf)otic  t\nd  ms- 
tlietic  antics  of  tho  hour  which  is  hit  off 
by  Du  ^!;iuri<  r  in  Punch.  Mrs.  Cim- 
abuo  Bruwu  and  her  net  would  spell  tho 
word  TomaQDoe,  although  their  stage 
properties  are  not  goitart,  Daalta,  and 
poniards,  bnt  oraoked  ddna,  spindle- 
ahanked  foniiture,  sunflowers,  and  limp 
potticoats.  This  affectation  will  fli^  a 
n:ilural  death,  althonL,'h  it  has  no  natunil 
life,  ami  its  devotees,  if  remembered  at 
all,  will  be  to  future  times  as  the  Corue- 
iiaa  and  Gracchi  of  the  FnoA  dirao- 
tory  are  to  ns. 

These  random  reflecdooa  were  not 
propounded  with  a  theorem,  yet  they 
seem  to  demonstrate  some  truths  and  to 
involve  certain  conclusions.  If,  as  I 
think  cannot  bo  denied,  the  material  of 
romance  is  as  abundiEUit  to^y  as  ever, 
it  it  a  n^stake  to  ignore  it  in  fictkm ;  to 
demand  that  readers  sliall  concentrate 
that  interest,  or  more  strictl  j  speaking 


f  Fire,  [November, 

that  py in p:\thy  and  attention,  on  hum- 
drum people,  Hiiil  fVfiits  as  dull  and 
triv  ial  us  ordering  dinner  or  balancing 
a  ledger,  flnoh  pensons  and  things  an 
not  wlmt  most  ol  os  ind  interesting  is 
«Tet7*day  liio>  Granted  that  the  mod- 
em novel  must  bo  the  transcript  of  mod> 
ern  existence,  let  us  at  least  have  the 
elements  which  ufive  it  color  ami  rtrliei 
It  i.-j  untrue  to  nature  to  bhow  only  the 
flat,  gray  side  of  character  and  circuni* 
Stance.  A  favorite  term  of  praise  Isr  a 
story  of  to^j  is  tliat  it  is  iilce  a  phot^ 
gra^ ;  it  might  be  a  term  of  oondemnsp 
tion,  for,  unfortunately^  there  is  too  often 
exactly  the  exaggeration  and  undue 
prominence  of  minor  details,  the  loss  of 
jKjrspective  and  pro|>ortion,  which  are 
among  the  defects  of  photography.  Bat 
there  are  a  great  many  photogr^ibs 
wliich  are  leas  tame  and  pale  than  sssm 
of  the  cleverest  novels  at  present ;  after 
a  few  years  th^  will  be  equally  blank 
and  void  of  eugfjestion.  Let  novelists 
make  their  padding  with  ordinnrT  a-en 
and  women,  but  let  them  provide  at 
least  the  hero  or  heroine  with  a  tsmpsr- 
ament  and  destiny  tinged  with  the 
mance  which  is  to  be  found  in  real  life 
everywhere. 


SO  AS  BT  FI£B. 


L 

Mt  house  '11  be  ready  by  the  first 

snow.    But "  — 

lie  was  a  strongly  made,  sunburned, 
vigorous-looking  man,  not  yet  thirtyi 
and  he  stood  on  a  high  roll  of  the  prai> 
rie,  from  which  he  could  overiook  the 
waving  wealth  of  a  vast  field  of  corn. 

I  lis  mouth  closed  sudilenly  behind 
the  last  short  word,  and  a  shadow  came 
uito  his  briirht  dark  eves.  They  had 
ceased  to  study  the  coru-tield,  luruiug 


xnther  towards  a  pair  who  were  tiding 
along  its  northerly  border.  Thej  were 
too  far  away  for  him  to  hear  the  tall, 
beanh'il  old  man,  on  the  heavy  bay  boras, 
remark,  — 

«  Virginia,  thar 's  Marsh,  stsncBn*  on 
the  rise.  Beckon  he's  tnkm*  a  look  ef 
his  ootn  cnqi." 

There  was  no  verbal  answer,  but  in 
another  instant  the  roan  mare  under  luft 
ladv  companion  was  curveting  iyile> 
fuliy. 

**  What  ou  airth  did  you  hit  licr  iur  ? 
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£»he  was  goin'  well  enoQgli*  Ton  ftia*t 

safe  with  a  whip." 

She  was  evidently  eafe  in  a  saddle, 
however,  and  tho  bay  now  imitated  the 
roan  in  a  manner  which  brought  them 
xmpidlj  to  the  summit  of    the  rise." 

**  MoTnin',  Ifanh.  How 's  your  cnp 
tnrnln'  oat  ?  Looka  fffime." 

Forlj  acres  cat  and  shoeked.  Go- 
il^  Id  OO  the  shucking  to-morrow.  I 'm 
oouDting  on  sixty  bushel  to  the  acre." 

Mebbe  it 's  thar.  Hundred  and 
forty  arres  of  it.  You  're  workiu'  aliL-ad, 
M&Tbh  liayne.  Curu 'd  better  'u  wheat, 
this  year." 

■'When  are  700  goiag to  tbraah  out 
four  yield?  Ton  '11  have  •  heap  of 

**  Best  yield  I  ever  harvested,  if  the 
market  was  worth  anything.  They  do 
say  it  \  cotuiu'  up.  Jest  look  at  them 
ricks  of  mine  !  ** 

They  were  a  nule  and  a  halt  due  we^it, 
hni  no  tree  atood  bettreen  to  pro?e»t  a 
view  of  them,  nor  did  any  fenoe  evoit 
tfie  fringe  of  the  open,  unbroken  pnl* 
lia.  A  line  of  forest  arote  beyond  the 
lidu,  and  beyond  that,  unseen  from  tho 
knoll,  the  great  plain  rolled  away,  with 
only  a  frw  8cattcred  farms,  sixteen  miles 
to  the  county-seat  and  "  town.** 

Your  mare 's  uneasy,  this  morning, 
lliaa  Crawfoid.  What's  the  matter 
with  her?" 

That  was  liarshaU  Hayne's  first  ^ 
covery  of  something  to  say,  directly,  to 
Virginia,  while  her  whole  attention  had 
seemed  to  bo  otherwise  absorbo<l. 

"  1  've  spoiled  her ;  let  her  have  her 
own  way  too  much." 

That  '11  never  do.  I  keep  a  pretty 
steady  hand  over  OTerything  I  ride  or 
dme.'* 

Every  line  of  his  face  and  every  tone 
of  his  deep,  musical  voice  seemed  to 

vouch  for  him.    lie  was  speaking  of 
dumb  animsils,  to  be  sure,  but  the  color 
deepened  in  A'irginia's  handfiome  face 
as  she  replied,  curtly,  — 
«8odoI!" 


There  was  a  world  of  firm  decision  in 
tho  words,  and  in  the  sudden  compres- 
sion of  the  red  lips  which  uttered  them. 
Even  the  roan  mure  must  have  com- 
prehended, for  she  gave  up  her  petty 
rebellion,  and  began  to  paw  the  hard, 
hladtSQrfaoe  of  the  prairie  rood  beneath 
lier* 

"Marsh,"  remarked  old  Crawford* 
**ian't  your  house  nigh  done  ?  " 

"  All  finished  inside.  Got  a  good 
many  things  in,  too.  All  the  cribs  'U  be 
up  in  time  to  hold  the  crop." 

•*  Gwine  to  live  thar,  this  winter?  " 

It  was  Marshall  Hayne's  turn  to  color 
deeply,  as  he  answered,  — 

"Can't  say.  Beckon  old  Bitters  11 
have  to  board  me  a  while.^ 

**  If  I  were  Celerity,"  exclaimed  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  kind  of  Rmile  wliich  is 
no  Emilu  at  all,  "  I  would  make  yon 
paint  your  house." 

The  llush  in  his  face  was  fiery  red,  as 
be  snddeuly  turned  to  her  father :  — 

"  By  the  way  I  Did  yen  take  note  of 
the  prairie  fire,  last  night,  northeast? 
The  sky  was  good  and  red." 

"  'Way  beyond  the  timber  ?  Yes,  I 
saw  it.  It  '11  burn  out  wliar  it  is,  jest 
as  it  allera  does.  It  won't  git  across 
the  slough." 

Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  now. 
I 've  a  mind  to  do  some  faack-fiiing  on 
that  side  of  my  iana»  A  fire'd  go 
through  my  standing  ooni  like  it  was 
dry  grass." 

"  Kockon  it  would.  'T  won't  come, 
thou;;h.  I 've  lived  on  this  prairie 
more  'n  ten  year,  aud  no  lire  over  come 
a-uigh  me." 

I  dou't  care  to  have  one  come  too 
ni|^  me  till  my  com 's  in  crib." 

Come  along,  Virginia.  Yonr  moth- 
er H  be  lookin'  for  us." 
GofKi-day,"  said  Marsh. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Ids  two  neigh- 
bors, almost  in  the  sumo  breatli,  and 
Virginia  added,  "You  may  tell  Celerity 
Bitters,  fur  me,  we  're  going  to  town  lo- 
nonow.  If  die  wants  me  to  get  the 
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things  the  tpoke  of,  ahe 'd  better  let  me 
know.** 

"I'll  tell  her.  Palm  Bitters  11  bo 
glad  of  an  errand  to  your  boute." 

Id  two  seeonde  more  YiigiDU'e  roui 
mare  was  fairly  dancing  along  the  road, 
while  Marshall  Hayne  strode  fiercely 
down  tlie  slope  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Virginia,"  remarke<l  her  father, 
"why  can't  you  treat  Marsh  Ilayne  a 
leetle  more  neighborly  ?  Thar  is  u't 
a  likelier  yoiug  feller  on  this  prairie. 
Thar 's  all  sorts  of  real  grit  and  posh 
into  him.  Look  what  he's  done  with 
that  thar  farm!" 

"  'Most  any  man  ean  handle  a  qoar* 
ter  section." 

"  Not  the  way  he  does.    I 've  two 
whole  sections  now,  but  he  '11  be  ahead 
of  me,  fore  loog." 
May  be  so." 

*<  He  ain't  onsociaUe,  neither.  What 
time 's  he  got  to  run  aroond,  nowadays, 
I 'd  like  U)  know  ?  " 

"  Kohody  wants  him  to." 

**  Virginia,  how  yuu  hev  sweated  that 
mare  of  your'n !  Looks  like  yoa 'd 
ridden  her  twenty  miles  instid  ol  ten. 
What 's  got  into  yon  and  her  this  morn- 
ing?" 

She  was  Tery  busy  with  her  unruly 

pet  just  tlien,  and  they  were  drawing 
near  the  house,  behind  which  rose  the 
tall  ricks  of  unthrashed  wheat.  It  was 
a  pleasant  home,  for  that  day  and  re- 
gion. The  ont^Miildiogs  were  good. 
There  were  eren  orchards  and  a  garden, 
and  in  front  of  the  honse  an  attempt 

at  shmbbery. 

The  sole  heiress  of  all  that  comfort, 
with  so  many  l)road  acres  around  it, 
hardly  needed  Virginia's  tincunimon 
beauty  of  face  and  form  to  make  her 
the  acknowlfdged  belle  of  Crawfbfd's 
Prairie."  That  die  was  so,  however, 
and  was  disposed  to  assert  her  suprem- 
acy, was  known  to  every  living  thing 
or  person  under  or  near  that  hospitable 
roof,  her  father  and  mother  cxccjitcd. 

A  somewhat  btately,  gray-haired  dame 


awaited  their  coming,  in  the  door-way, 
with  a  brief,  matronly  greeting  :  — 

**  Virginny,  if  you  'ro  going  to  town 
to^norrow,  yon 've  heaps  to  do  to-day. 
'Pears  like  everybody  was  a  dearin'  oit 
at  the  same  time." 

**  Jest  exactly  as  well,  mother,"  calm* 
ly  responded  her  husband. 

"  We  can  lock  the  house  up." 

"  We  jest  can.  An-I  we  can  throw 
the  key  in  the  well.  Then,  if  any  feller 
wants  to  get  in,  he  can  crawl  through 
n  winder." 

Manj  a  dwelling  on  the  prairie^  m 
those  days,  was  ignorant  of  lock  er 
key,  and  well  nccnstomed  to  take  care 
of  itself,  but  Crawford's  contained  more 
to  tem[)t  unlawful  intmsion  than  did 
some  others. 

There  was  m  dond  npon  Viiginla^ 
face  when  she  followed  her  mother  into 
the  house,  altiioiigli  she  did  not  hsar 
her  father  mutter,  — 

"If  I  was  Marsh  Hayne,  now.  I 
would  n't  let  any  gal  that  liv«  treat  me 
the  way  she 's  treated  him.  He  *a  a 
right  down  good  feller.  He's  a  heap 
too  good  for  Celerity  Bitters." 

Perhaps;  hot  he  was  delivering  Vir> 
ginia  Crawford's  message  at  that  vctj 
moment,  and  she  may  have  guessed  as 
much. 

It  had  sent  him  to  hold  a  somewhat 
ftiiiniatt'd    conversation  with  a  young 
woman  who  did  not  at  all  resemble  the 
bdle  of  Grawfordli  Prairie^  bat  who 
appeared  very  fnlly  to  appteciale  hsr 
present  company.   She  waa  not  ao  tall 
as  Virginia,  but  sheifas  nearly  as  hand- 
Borae,  in  her  own  way,  and  her  black 
eyes  flashed  under  her  full  eyebrows 
with  as  clear  a  warning  of  a  strong  will 
behind  them  as  came  from  Virginia's 
own.   In  truth,  the  bluo-gray  eyes  wrave 
the  softer  and  the  pleasanter  to  look 
npon. 

"  Going  to  town,  is  she  ?  I 'm  obleq^ 

to  her  for  sendin'  me  word.  Paltneis 
he 's  a  goin'  oflF  down  the  timl>er,  after 
dark.   I  can't  leave  home  tim  eTooin^ 
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'Fears  like  it  was  n't  to  do  me  any  aort 

of  good  to  have  her  go." 

"  Well,  never  you  mind.  If  yon 
want  to  send  word  over,  get  your  errand 
ready.  I  'II  have  to  ride  past  Crawford's 
bj  and  by,  and  IH  leave  it  Ibr  yoa." 

<«Wm70ii,now?  I'd  like  it." 
Where's  Palm?    I  want  liim. 
Where 's  the  old  man  ?  " 

The  long,  one-story  log-hoase  in  front 
of  which  they  were  talking,  stood  about 
half  a  mile  l)eyond  the  great  corn-field, 
in  the  middle  of  which  arose  the  new- 
built,  fresb-looking  structure  which  waa 
to  be  the  fatora  home  of  HanhaU 
Uaynei  The  logs  showed  aigoa  of  age^ 
bat  there  waa  baielj  enough  of  plowed 
gronnd  around  them  to  fend  off  a  prai- 
rie  fire.  The  Bitters  family  had  not 
occupied  it  long,  and  they  were  not  of 
the  class  that  open  new  farms. 

"  Palm  I  "  shouted  the  dark  -  eyed 
maiden.  **Mr.  Hayne  wanta  ye  I 
Wants  the  old  man,  too  t  ** 

A  brawny,  rugged-looking  and  not 
vnopmaly  six-footer  qnicUy  made  his 
appearance  aronnd  the  corner  of  the 
house,  but  he  came  alone. 

**  What's  up,  Marsh?  " 

"Well,  Palm,  it's  just  this:  I  don't 
care  to  be  fired  out  of  my  corn  crop. 
You  take  the  double  learn  and  the  break- 
plow,  after  dinner,  and  mn  two  or  three 
farrows  along  the  northeast  fence  and 
n  little  down  the  east  side.  The  old 
man  can  run  two  or  three  more,  about 
ten  yards  out,  and  we'll  singe  off  the 
grass  between  'em." 

"  That  'd  stop  'most  anything,  on- 
less  thar  was  a  high  wind.  Most  likely 
St  would  then.  Awfol  waste  of  work, 
tboogh.   Take  all  day  and  to-morrer." 

''Can't  help  it,  Palm.  There  were 
aooie  pretty  smart  blisters,  last  year, 
between  this  and  town.  I  don't  want 
any  in  mine." 

Celerity  Bitters  had  been  listening, 
and  she  now  remarked,  — 

'*  Iluuk  Sanders,  he  said  he 'd  be  over 
to  see  me  to-night   I'll  git  him  to 


stop  over  and  help.    Xhar's  heaps  ol 

fun  a-fightin'  fire." 

The  inability  of  Celerity  Bitters  to 
carry  her  own  errand  over  to  Crawford's 
was  explained,  but  Mariihall  Iluyue 
made  no  comment  on  the  explanation. 
Palmer  Bitters  walked  slowly  away, 
leaving  his  sister  to  complete  her  con- 
versation with  the  energetic  young  farm- 
er, who  at  the  same  time  boarded  with 
and  employed  the  Bitters  family.  They 
were  people  whose  way  in  Hie  required 
them  to  keep  employers  and  boarders. 

«» Gwine  to  ride  by  Crawford's  ? " 
There  was  an  inquiring  archness  in  the 
unflinching  Uaek  eyes. 

**  Beckon  so.  T  won't  be  out  of  my 
way  to  do  your  errand  for  you." 

"  Well,  no,  I  s'pose  not.  You  would 
n't  think  of  stoppin'  in,  now,  if  Jinny 
Crawford  asked  ye  ?  They  do  say  she 
does  n't  make  herself  the  pleasantest 
kind  of  company  for  them  she  does  n't 
take  to." 

It  may  not  have  been  said  with  the 
intention  of  smiding  her  own  ''com- 
pany **  off  to  his  work,  bat  sh*^  had  man- 
aged to  do  it,  for  he  answered  her  a  lit- 
tle promptly  :  — 

"  I  'ra  putting  in  my  time  on  my  house 
and  my  corn  just  now.  Don't  care  to 
have  'em  burned  up,  either.  Reckon 
1 11  go  over  and  take  a  look  at  things." 

He  mardied  away  and  the  bhwk  eyes 
followed  him  keenly. 

"  He 's  an  awful  worker,  he  Is.  He 
is  n't  so  bad  lookin',  either,  sometimes. 
Hank  Sanders  could  lay  him  on  the 
broad  of  his  haek,  any  day.  Hank  ort 
to  be  doin'  somethin'  with  that  thar  land 
of  his'n.  It 's  high  time  thur  wu6  a  crap 
onto  it." 

The  eastern  or  any  other  side  of  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  United  States 
measure,  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  fur- 
rows of  that  length,  through  virgin  prai- 
rie Hod,  call  for  strong  pulling.  Mar- 
shall Hayne  had  told  no  man  that 
he  wii-s  already  the  owner  of  the  laud 
upon  which  Palm  Bitters  and  his  father 
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thouL'lit  they  were  throwing  away  thoir 
work,  tiiut  uiieruuou,  aud  it  vvaa  hard 
for  them  to  tareftk  **iiobodj*«  Isd^**  for 
■ome  aoknowii  new  tetUer. 

Neither  Bitters  nor  Omwfovd  knew 

of  his  aihlod  chiiro  tO  the  respect  of  bit 
noighhors,  when  ho  mounted  his  horso, 
that  evening,  but  either  h'la  huiJed  poa- 
set^ijiond,  or  Celerity's  errand,  or  tiomo- 
Uiii^  eltie,  wad  lying  heavy  ou  his  luiud. 
He  paused  for  a  moneat  in  front  of  hit 
own  new  lioQse»  and  again  he  aaid  to 
himself, — 

It  will  be  ready  by  the  first  snow." 

He  rode  onward,  tJieii,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  willing  his  horse  and 
tlionghtd  should  Uiku  tluar  own  guit,  un- 
til he  neared  ihu  Uou»o  with  thti  riuks 
behind  it 

<«WillIgohi?  Not  nnleis  the  aska 
me.  If  bIio  does,  I  will  1  And  what 
then  ?  Yes,  I  '11  do  it,  sure 's  I  live  1  I 
can't  stand  this  any  loQgur." 

It  was  not  from  Virjiiuia  ho  received 
his  inviLuiion  to  cuuie  iij,  but  her  father, 
at  the  gate,  said  to  him,  What, 
Marsh?  I  to  lell  her  all  that?  Rw^kfflfi 
not  VA  miss  half  on  it,  sure.  Ton 
jest  'light  down  o£F  your  horse,  and 
come  into  the  house.  I  'U  find  her  for 
ye,  somewhar.    Tell  her  yourself." 

Marsh  oboytni,  and  iu  a  few  minutes 
more  the  young  people  were  hitting  to- 
gether in  the  plea^iunt  little  paxlor  by 
themselves.  To  judge  by  the  time  re- 
quired for  its  delivery  and  ezplaaation, 
the  measage  of  Celerity  Bitten  moift 
have  been  a  long  one,  and  very  well  re- 
membered. It  was  an  unpropitious 
piece  of  work  for  !^Iarshall  IJayne, 
however,  if  he  had  meant  that  any 
special  errand  of  his  own  should  follow. 
The  very  telling  Celerity's  words  over 
and  over,  to  make  sore  of  them,  brooght 
loo  vividly  to  Virginia  Crawford's  men- 
tal vision  a  picture  of  her  visiLor  in  close 
communion  with  a  comely  maiden,  who 
smiieii  upon  him  unutterable  things 
through  a  pair  of  black,  brilliant  eyes. 

She  noticed,  too,  —  and  a  rebellious 


[NovcaD[ib6r« 

feeling  rose  within  her  as  she  studied 
it,  —  how  the  willful  look  of  set,  detei^ 
mined  purposo  grew  and  deepened  in 
the  atrong  face  before  her.  It  nnnmail 
to  look  out  aggressively  and  assail  hai^ 
arousing  something  desperate  aud  oppo^ 
ing  from  the  hidden  dvpihs  of  her  heart 
It  was  a  lierce  and  btru<;i;Iiijg  feeling, 
and  it  swelled  until  bhe  wa^  almost  afraid 
of  him.    She  was  angry  with  herself  for 

tlu(^^^  Ibttlp  ]k^BiP  ^EbI^I^  ^^^S^^^^^  ^^^kflft  ^R^It^S^ft  llflF 

eyea  told  her  that  Us  fooe  was  gettiBg 

strangely  pale,  and  her  ears  gave  her  to 
know  that  his  deep,  bell-like  voice  wai 
trembling,  and  that  it  seemed  to  well  up 
from  away  down,  down,  —  fiomo  hidden 
place  whence  no  voice  of  man  bad  ever 
before  come  to  her.  bbe  strove  not  to 
onderstand  it,  and  not  to  know  why  bv 
heart  waa  beating  more  quickly,  aad 
harder  and  harder,  although  as  yet  kl 
was  not  talking  about  anything  in  psr> 
ticular,  —  land,  and  cropR,  and  Btocki 
aud  Ids  new  house,  and  m  fortU- 

Tho  room  was  Bwiiily  gelling  darlt, 
as  rooms  will  at  the  close  of  October 
days,  but  Virginia  ooold  see  Ulsnhan 
Hayne*s  face  as  plainly  as  befora,  for 
some  reason.  It  seemed  to  stand  oat 
of  the  gloom  as  if  framed  in  it,  whita^ 
fixed,  determined.  At  last  there  came 
a  moment  when  her  heart  stopped  its 
hot  beating  for  a  pulse  or  two,  and  b&- 
gau  to  sweU.  She  could  hardlj  remen^ 
ber,  afterwards,  precisely  what  ka  hsd 
been  saying,  but  when  he  came  to  tht 
words,  — • 

"  It  will  be  ready  by  the  first  snow, 
Virginia.  Will  yon  go  into  it  with  me?" 

The  questioning  exclamation  burst 
from  her  lips  in  a  great  sob,  as  she 
sprang  to  her  feet 

•*Toa  will  not?  Then  I  will  bom  it 

down  !  " 

The  first  words  had  a  sad  aud  mourn* 
ful  soun<l,  and  as  if  thoy  caiuc  from  s 
distance,  while  the  latter  wcrt;  uttered 
in  a  harsh,  hoarse  whisper.  She  would 
have  given  a  world  for  the  power  to 
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Bpeak  agUD,  there  in  tho  deepening 
gtoom.  into  which  lier  backward  step  had 
carried  her  ;  but  the  swelling  of  her 
heart  forbade  it  too  long,  and  the  next 
iDiiiid  she  beud  was  the  rapid  stroke 
of  the  hooli  of  Marshall  Hayne's  horM 
upon  tho  road,  m  he  galloped  away. 
«<Qoiie?  What  did  I  say  t" 
She  sank  U})on  :i  chair,  and  the  very 
dusk  fadril  gloomily  out  of  the  little 
parlor,  llor  struggle  ai;:iiust  tho  over- 
mastery  of  I^Iarshall  H;iyiie'8  wili  had 
apparently  cost  her  some  tiling. 

IL 

Neither  old  Mr.  Crawiord  nor  hia 

wife  knew  anything  more  concerning 
t}i«jir  young  neighbor's  ovoning  call 
tliiin  that  it  socrne*!  a  soniLwhat  short- 
ened one  It  had  been  quite  [ilain  that 
he  bad  bad  yet  another  errand  "  up  the 
load."  They  knew  that  by  the  lapid 
gnit  at  which  he  rode  away. 

Virginia  was  well  satisfied  to  spend 
the  following  day  "  in  town,"  and  even 
that  her  father's  business  at  last  com- 
pelled tliem  all  to  remain  there  over 
nJght-  "When,  however,  on  tho  next 
day,  they  set  out  for  home,  she  was 
oonsdoos  of  a  feeling  of  nneasinees, 
which  increased  with  erery  mile  they 
traveled.  Her  father  seemed  to  share 
it  with  her,  bat  she  understood  that  beU 
ter  when  be  at  last  remarked,  <— 

"  Tliey  do  Bay  tho  prairie  was  all 
afire,  hereawa}',  last  night.  You  can 
BC'i  tho  smoke  of  it  now.  Reckon  it 
didn't  git  across  the  slough.  It  cuuld 
n't,  onlesa  tbar  was  a  high  wind ;  bat 
then  the  wind  'a  riain',  and  it 'a  ft>hlowin' 
the  wrong  way,  to  snit  ma." 

Meantime  it  had  been  a  great  relief 
to  Mar-h  (11  I  lay  no  to  have  a  largo  job 
on  his  hamis.  — one  ho  could  push  along 
fcvcri.^!lly,  "  so  we  oau  get  at  work  at 
the  corn  .shucking.** 

There  is  some  excitement  in  back- 
firings"  even  when  you  feel  sure  tho 


blazes  you  are  kindling  eannot  get  away 

from  you. 

There  were  three  broad  furrows 
along  the  northeast  fence,  and  lour  mure 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  ten-yard 
Strip  of  prairie  ao  Indoaed,  to  be  burned 
over.  The  grass  on  this,  while  pretty 
dry,  was  nowhere  very  loxoriant,  and 
before  the  day  was  over  tin;  work  was 
done,  with  no  harm  to  anyl>ody,  and  a 
fine  opportunity  iriven  Hank  Sanders  to 

btiat  lire  "  at  tho  biile  of  CV-lority  Hit- 
ters. Au  average  width  of  fifty  feet  of 
soorohed  sod  and  bare  earth  and  a  high 
laU  fence  now  protected  tho  entire  east* 
eiiy  front  ol  Manh  Hayne's  farm,  and 
in  all  other  direetions  it  was  fairly  safe, 
ibr  other  reasons.  Tho  scant  plowing 
at  Bitterd's  could  he  trusted  to  guard  the 
log-house  and  its  8urroui»diiig^. 

The  niijht  after  was  a  had  one  for 
sleeping,  if  only  because  of  the  strong 
smell  of  homing  grass  oontinoaUy  pour- 
ing in  through  open  windows.  It  grew 
so  terribly  pongont  by  sunrise,  that 
Marshall  Ilayne  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  — 

"  It 's  coming  I  There  'a  no  mtfi-r^^f^ 
about  it,  tliis  time,** 

A  little  later  he  romarke<l, — 

"  Wonder  if  old  man  Crawford 's  got 
home !  I  don*t  reckon  he  has.  I  won't 
wait  lor  breakfast  I  '11  go  right  over 
and  see  about  it  She  won't  be  thera 
If  she  is,  I'll  know  in  time  to  keep 
away." 

lie  did  not  even  wait  to  saddle  n 
horse,  but  walked  swiftly  away  from 
Bitters's  without  saying  a  word  to  a 
soul. 

On  be  went,  with  quickening  strides, 
to  and  through  his  own  domain.  He 
paused  for  one  moment  in  front  ol  the 
neat  but  as  yet  unpainted  frame  dwell- 
ing. There  w:is  a  patch  of  young  fruit 
trees  to  the  left  of  it.  There  were 
eij^ns  around  it  of  more  improvements 
to  come,  and  it  iiad  a  dumb  look  of  lono 
liueH.H  which  t>eomed  to  plead  lor  humau 
occupancy. 
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He  fthook  his  heiul. 

"  No.  I  won't  be  a  fool.  It  shall 
stay  there,  but  I  '11  never  put  my  foot 
over  the  threshold.  They  say  there  are 
good  locations  to  be  had  in  Kansas.  I 'd 
rather  go  further,  —  Nevada,  now  ?  Col- 
orado?" 

On  again,  until  he  was  near  enough 
to  Crawford's  to  make  sure  there  was 
no  smoke  rising  from  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney. There  was,  however,  an  abundance 
of  smoke  now  floating  down  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  he  muttered,  gloom- 

"  Into  the  house  ?  No,  I  don't  feel 
like  doing  that,  but  I  '11  see  that  the 
stock  is  safe.  I  '11  tether  every  horse 
out  in  the  winter  wheat.  That's  green 
enoufjh.  Tlie  horned  critters  *11  run  for 
the  timber,  and  the  hogs  are  there  now. 
I  could  u't  do  much  for  anything  else, 
and  it  may  not  reach  the  house.  No,  I 
reckon  I  won't  go  in." 

It  required  some  little  time  to  empty 
the  stables,  and  transfer  their  equine 
contents  to  the  middle  of  the  wheat 
field.  Virginia  Crawford's  pet  mare 
was  particularly  restive  under  the  kind- 
ly liands  that  led  her  away.  She  may 
have  suspected  that  Marshall  Uayne 
was  stealing  her. 

Tlie  haze  in  the  air  seemed  some- 
how to  have  settled  upon  his  soul  by 
tlie  time  his  self-imposed  task  was  com- 
pleted. He  moveil  more  slowly  than  at 
first,  and  his  head  drooped  forward  in  a 
brooding  silence.  He  kept  to  his  pur- 
pose, however,  about  not  entering  the 
house,  and  now,  as  if  it  were  a  neigh- 
borhood to  escape  from,  he  walked  away 
across  the  prairie,  letting  his  undirected 
feet  carry  him  vaguely  northward. 

The  first  words  he  spoke  came  from 
him  when,  after  wandering  half  a  mile 
or  so,  he  found  himself  in  a  deep,  tree- 
bordered,  winding  hollow,  that  was  al- 
most a  ravine  :  — 

"  The  slouijh  ?  I  declare  !  I 'd  no  idea 
it  was  dead  dry.  The  rosin  weeds,  too. 
Never  saw  'em  taller.    If  a  fire  should 


once  get  in  here,  now,  wouldn't  it 
burn ! " 

There  could  be  small  doubt  of  it,  for 
the  white  gum  which  exuded  from  the 
tall,  drying  stalks  of  the  weeds,  and 
from  their  broad  foot-leavea,  was  the 
very  treasure-house  of  terrible  heaL 

He  did  not  linger  long  in  the  hollow, 
but  the  moment  he  was  once  more  on 
somewhat  higher  ground,  beyond  tlie 
trees,  he  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation :  — 

"  Wind  rising  ?  I  should  say  it  was. 
The  fire  has  crossed  the  slough  !  Look 
yonder !  It 's  making  straight  for  my 
place.  Oh,  but  ain't  I  glad  I  *m  ready 
for  it !  " 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  around  him.  The  scene  he  was 
gazing  upon  was  well  worth  some  care- 
ful study.  The  wind  was  indee*!  blow- 
ing more  strongly.  The  line  of  the  ad- 
vancing fire  was  broken  and  irregular, 
but  if  one  fact  was  plainer  than  another, 
it  was  that  the  great  blaze  to  the  east- 
ward had  not  only  broken  the  feeble 
barrier  of  thin  forest  in  its  way,  but  wji« 
traveling  furiously  down  along  the 
slough  itself.  It  would  surely  cut  him 
off  from  going  back  by  the  way  he  came, 
and  it  would  be  among  Crawford's  stub- 
ble-fields in  ten  minutes  more,  and  then 
among  his  ricks  and  stables,  and  no  pow- 
er could  save  the  homestead. 

"  It  '11  be  an  awful  coming  back  for 
them,"  he  muttered ;  but  his  next  word 
was  almost  a  shout :    I 'm  penned  in ! " 
His  glances  were  swift  and  keen.      It  *s 
makinr:  head  westerly.    It's  got  in  be- 
hind me.    The  whole  prairie's  afire  to 
the   northward.    I 've  heard  of  such 
thing's,  but  I  *d  no  idea  I  *d  ever  be 
trapped  this  way,  myself.    If  I  had  % 
m:itch  I 'd  set  the  grass  afire  here,  and 
burn  a  place  to  stand  In.    Have  n*t  % 
one !    Have  I  got  to  be  burned  alive  ?  " 

That  was  a  serious  problem,  surely, 
for  a  strong  man  to  face,  but  Marshall 
Hayne  faced  iu  He  had  turned  death- 
ly white,  the  night  before,  in  Virjfinia 
Crawford's  parlor,  but  he  did  not  lose  a 
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shade  of  color  now.  He  did  but  step 
briskly  forward,  saying  to  himself,  — 

Not  on  this  low  ground,  anjhow. 
The  gnus  is  too  thick  here,  and  there 
»e  too  many  weeda.  I  nrast  go  for 
tho  Iiighfltt  knoU  I  can  leooli,  and  tho 
thinnest  growth.  Then,  when  the  fire 
ecHBos,  I  '11  try  a  ntfh.  Beckon  that 
BJT  only  chance." 

lie  walked  more  swiftly  after  that 
thought  came  to  hini.  Then  he  even 
ran,  for  at  some  distance  before  him  the 
prairio  Moao  in  a  knoll  whidi  waa  alp 
moat  a  knob.  The  grass  would  randy 
bo  ahrat  there,  and  he  wonld  be  able  to 
lake  n  wider  look  about  him. 

He  reached  it,  and  the  air  on  the  little 
anmrnit  was  easier  to  breathe  in. 

Fire,  fire,  fire,  in  all  directions.  It 
was  sweeping  vigorously  down  through 
the  tall  blue  gravid  and  rosin  weeds  of 
the  doof^  away  there  behind  him,  but 
there  was  too  much  black  smoke  from 
them  to  guess  how  near  it  nUght  be  to 
Omwford's.  It  was  well  for  him  he  had 
not  sought  an  escape  in  that  direction. 

**  The  nortli  roa^i  to  town  comes  in 
o^er  yonder.  The  lire  has  burned  along 
both  sides  of  it,  nobody  knows  for  how 
far.  There 's  a  double  boggy,  now,  com- 
ing along,  away  back.  It  most  be  M 
Gnwford*a.  No^  they 're  not  in  any  dan- 
ger, bat  then  "  — 

He  paused  there,  for  the  blasii^  line 
in  front  of  him  was  drawing  nearer. 
Harder  aud  harder  bh  w  tho  wind,  too, 
aud  higher  leapt  the  red  tongues  of  the 
flame. 

•*  1 11  wait  tiU  it  atrikes  into  the  short 
gran  on  the  dope.  Then  for  a  charge ; 
bat  I  most  go  straight  aeroia.  If  I  lose 

my  way  in  the  smoke,  and  mn  right  or 
left,  I 'm  a  dead  man." 

His  trousers  were  already  tucked  into 
his  boot3.  His  coat  was  carefully  hiit- 
toned  up  to  his  chin,  aud  the  collar  of 
it  turned  up,  while  his  handkerchief  was 
made  to  corer  at  mooh  aa  poidbl^  of 
hia  nack,  aod  a  flap  of  it  was  drawn 
acrosa  his  month.  Then  his  dooched 


hat  was  pulled  over  his  forehead,  and 
all  was  ready. 

"  If  I 'm  not  suffocated,  and  if  I  don't 
stomble,  I  believe  I  can  get  through." 

Cool  and  calm  and  strong;  every 
nerve  was  tense  and  every  mnsde  was 
utterly  ready.  And  now,  sending  be- 
fore it  dense  clouds  of  rosin  weed  smoke, 
the  prairie  fire  began  its  fierce  charge 
op  tlie  slope,  like  the  EngUsh  infantry 
at  Inkerman. 

"  iSow  lor  it  I    Life  or  death  I  *' 

He  went  forward  with  a  great,  stag- 
like boand,  and  the  smoke-cloud  dosed 
around  him. 

He  had  not  been  watching  the  dooble 
buggy  for  some  few  Denotes,  but  there 
had  been  something  in  it  worth  watch- 
ing. The  driver  was  alone  on  the  front 
seat,  with  a  bag  of  Hour  beside  hiiu,  and 
he  did  not  turn  to  look  behind  as  he 
Steadily  remarked,  — 

«It  is  nt  of  any  nse,  mother.  That 
Uase  11  reach  onr  place  before  we  do." 

Stern  and  silent  sat  old  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, while  her  husband  was  speaking ; 
but  a  younger  and  better  pair  of  eyes 
had  been  straining  their  vision  upon  the 
smoke  wreaths  aud  eddies  ahead. 

"  Father  1  There 's  a  man  on  the 
hiU!  HewiUbebomedl" 

«GodpityhimI  That'sso!" 

The  buggy  had  been  driven  along  the 
prairie  road,  as  closely  in  the  rear  of  the 
advandng  fire  as  old  Mr.  Crawford  dared 
to  press  his  snorting,  frightened  s\ya\\  of 
bays,  and  the  distance  between  them 
aud  tho  knob  was  not  so  very  great.  A 
gost  of  wind  lifted  the  smoke  from  it, 
jnst  for  a  moment. 

*•  Father  1   Father  I   Gan't  yon  see  ? 

Gin  we  not  do  something  ?    Mother,  — 

mother,  —  mother,  —  it  is  Marshall 

Ilayue!" 

The  old  mau  shivered  from  head  to 
foot,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  turned  sudden- 
ly around  10  look  at  her  daughter.  She 
needed  but  one  look. 

■•yirginial  My  poor  girll  Oh,  I 
did  not  know  it!" 
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Vurginm's  Iip«  were  parted,  aod  she 
was  ttariog  fixedly  at  the  Mack  pall  of 

▼apor  which  had  again  hidden  the  pnd- 
lie  knoll  from  view.  MtfBhull  Ilajne 
was  in  there,  somewhere,  slie  knew, 
with  the  fierce  lire  smiting  him. 

White,  oh  how  white  a  face  waa  hers 
Sot  a  mother  to  gaze  upon  I  Tliere  was 
so  trace  of  oolor,  eren  on  the  fipe. 

Old  Crawford  remed  in  his  hones, 
groaning  aloud. 

It  K('(>n-.cd  hot  a  Dunnte  more,  an 
etemullv  loiijj  minnte  of  horrified  si- 
lence,  when  the  sta-'LT^'rifi':  form  of  a  man 
burst  through  the  nearer  liuo  of  smoke, 
and  a  pair  of  arms  were  thrown  wUdlj 
up\vard,  as  if  their  owner  mingled  a 
word  of  dianksgiTing  with  his  first  gasp 
of  breathable  air.  He  needed  more  air 
and  fresher,  and  he  onoe  agun  hurried 
forward. 

Tl)e  bays  were  suddenly  lashed  to  a 
gallop,  ju8t  as  Virginia  Crawford  faint- 
ly muttered,  — 

« Is  that  Maish  7  Oh,  mother,  is  he 
saved?" 

Jinny!   Keep  np!   Ill  her  him 

in  ten  seconds." 

Tlu'  bays  were  again  reined  in,  quick- 
ly, for  there  was  a  man  in  the  road  be- 
fore tlu^m. 

"  Hold  the  reins,  mother !  **  shonted 
old  Crawford,  as  he  sjtrang  to  the 
ground.  **  Marsh,  is  it  yon  ?  Are  yon 
mnch  burned?    Cnu  you  spaak  ?** 

lie  might  well  ask  him  who  he  was, 
under  tin;  tbiclc  dusting  of  soot  and 
affiles  that  covered  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  low  cry 
behind  old  Crawford,  and  the  form  of 
his  daughter  darted  past  him. 

*^  Mari>h  ?  Oh,  Marsh,  why  won*t  yon 

Spenk  to  mo  ?  " 

Her  white  hands  weie  on  his  shonl- 
derp,  and  her  streaming  eyes  wore  study- 
ing his  face,  but  there  was  oolor  again 
in  her  own,  sow. 

*<I'm  all  right,  Yirgisia,  but  I'm 
afraid  there  *s  nothmg  le&  of  your  phoa 
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I  toA  your  mare  and  the  other  horssi 
out  into  the  wheat  field.   She 's  safe." 

**  Ton  'to  been  caring  for  as  ?  Ask- 
ing your  life  for  us  I  Oh,  Maxah,  are 

you  hurt  ?  " 

Not  much,  I  reckon.  Bamed  on 
my  bands  a  litlJe, — that's  alL  iXare 
to  get  a  new  pair  of  boots." 

Yes,  and  a  new 
hur,  beard,  and  eyebrows  had  suffered; 
and  the  Crawfords  would  find  only 
heaps  of  ashes  where  they  hod  left  so 
fair  a  home.  But  what  of  all  tlmtl 
Wliat  was  any  such  Ices,  compared 
to  the  treasure  which  had  come  to  VIp- 
giuia  through  that  wall  of  smoke  aod 
fire,  or  to  the  one  Marshall  Hayne  had 
found  at  the  end  of  his  desperate  nuh 
for  life! 

"  Git  into  the  buggy,  Mar-Ii.  Hs 
won't  need  no  help,  Jinnj.  Did  yoa 
say  ynn 'd  saved  the  critters  ?  " 

lieckon  they  're  all  right,  but  I  did 
n't  get  anything  out  of  the  house.  Yoa 'd 
better  take  the  road  to  ndne^  at  the 
fbrlES.  We  put  In  all  day,  yesfearday, 
back-firing." 

"  That 's  what  I  ought  to  have  done^ 
'stead  of  gning  to  town.'* 

There  wa^  a  great  deul  of  >il<  n»>:»  dup- 
ing the  short  remainder  of  that  drive  ; 
but  old  Crawford  followed  his  young 
neighbor's  advice,  for  the  right-hand 
road,  at  the  forks,  would  haye  led  him 
into  a  hotter  country  than  his  hones 
would  have  been  willing  to  travel. 

Before  long,  they  could  all  mhj  the 
great  blaj^o  n  iiich  went  up  fnun  bnur* 
and  barns  and  corn  cribs  and  stacks  ol 
wheat. 

"Hie  hmd  won*t  bum,"  said  the 
braTO  old  man,  almost  cheerily.  "  Glad 

the  stock  is  i^afe.  That  was  good  ol 
you,  ^farsh.  I  don't  owe  a  cent,  and  it 
won't  break  mo  up.  Oia<l  your  |d»re 
h  n't  luirt  ;  but  yoa  had  a  clo&e  call  ot 
it  yourself." 

Ho  heard  a  very  long  breath  drawn, 
at  tiiat  moment  by  scmiebody  upon  Iks 
back  seat  of  the  buggy. 
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At  the  door  of  the  new  house  thej  all 
got  soberly  dowiit  and  Mn.  Oetadtud 
walked  tltna^t  to  the  door  and  tliroiij^ 
iL   Her  bttrtMUid  ttayod  to  ouo  lor  Mi 

over- excited  team,  hut  Marshall  Ilayne 
and  Virginia  were  just  n  littio  behind 
her,  when  she  reached  tlm  threshohl. 

**  "NMiy,  dear  mo  I  "  exclaimed  tlio  old 
lady.  It  '&  in<;h  a'most  furnished  1 
It 's  real  oomforlabla  I  ** 

Perhaps  it  was  mare  emiosity  that 
oarrted  hiar  onward  so  quickly,  theo^  oat 
off  hearing,  although  some  escperieaoed 
Vomen  are  very  wise. 

Will  you  go  in,  Yirgiaia?  ** 

«  I  ?    Marsh  !  " 

"  With  me.  I  mean,  —  Virginia?" 

Uc  pu^sed  iho  threshold  as  ho  spoke, 
and  there  he  stood,  holding  out  both 
hands,  half-welooming,  half  pleading. 

**  Forever  aod  ever.  Marsh  1 " 

If,  »  lew  moments  later,  old  MrSi 


Crawford  meant  any  more  than  she  said, 
thtte  may  have  been  some  reason  for 
the  high  oolor  in  her  daughter's  laoe^ 
for  part  of  the  added  tint  was  dnsky : — 

]Srar8h,  yon 'd  better  git  n  dothea- 
brash  and  some  soap  and  water.  I  do* 
clare  !  Virfrjnny,  you  a'most  look  as  it 
yon'd  been  through  a  fire  yourself." 

Tho  further  domestic  arrangements  of 
Marshall  llayue's  new  house  were  com- 
pleted a  good  while  before  the  ''first 
snow,**  although  the  winter  set  in  early 
that  year. 

lie  did  not  board  with  the  Bitters  fam- 
Uy  another  day,  but  it  was  only  a  week 
or  so  after  tho  fire  had  done  its  work 
that  Celerity  remarked  to  Uauk  ISaor 
ders, — 

"  No,  sir  I  I 'm  gwine  to  folier  Jinny 
Crawford.  Kot  till  you've  took  some 
kindof  aorapoff  that  land  o'  yours,  and 
put  a  house  onto  it." 

F.  0.  Stoddard. 


THE  TUEORY  OF  A  COMMON  ORIGIN  FOB  ALL  LANGUAGES. 


Of  nil  the  great  change  in  thought 
whieh  the  present  century  has  witnessed, 
perhaps  none  is  more  striking  than  that 
which  has  occurred  in  onr  methods  of 
atudvini;  the  bef!innijig<?  of  human  cult- 
uro-  The  (li-(;overies  of  Griium  and 
Bopp  in  comparative  philology,  the  de- 
cipherment of  mysterioos  inscriptions  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  study  oi  legal 
flrch»ology  illustrated  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  tho  doctrine  of  snrvivals  eo  ably 
expounded  by  Mr.  Tylor,  and  espedally 
th«^  geologic  proof  of  the  enormous  an- 
tiquity of  tho  human  race,  together  with 
the  wide-reaching  and  powerful  speo- 
olatioDS  of  Mr.  Darwin,  have  all  cou- 
Iribnted  to  bring  about  this  change. 
So  completely  has  onr  point  of  view 
been  shifted  by  these  various  theories 
and  discoveries  that  many  speculations 
vhioh  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 


century  possesseii  an  absorbing  interest 
L'iva  now  come  to  seem  frivolous  or 

irrelevant;  and  nothing  can  bett.  r  illus- 
trate the  extent  of  the  change  iliau  tho 
fato  of  some  of  these  P[)eoulatii hh.  It 
is  not  many  years  fiinco  etliiioloi^nats 
were  racking  their  brains  to  show  how 
the  North  American  Indians  might  have 
come  over  from  Asia;  and  there  was 
felt  to  be  a  sort  of  speculative  neoeNity 
for  discovering  points  of  resemblance 
between  American  languages,  myths, 
and  .social  ob:*ervanco»  and  those  nf  the 
Oriental  world.  Now  tho  aborigines  of 
thi^  c«)i!tiiie!)t  Were  made  out  to  bo 
Ivamtchalkuud,  uud  now  Chiuameu,  and 
again  they  vrere  shown,  with  quaint  eru- 
dition, to  be  remnants  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel.  Perhaps  none  of  these  theo- 
ries have  been  exactly  disproved,  but 
they  have  all  been  superseded,  and  have 
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lost  their  interest.  We  now  know  that 
in  the  earliest  post-PIeioceno  times,  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand,  and  proba- 
bly several  hundred  thousand,  years  ago 
the  American  continent  was  inhabited 
by  human  beings.  The  primeval  Cali- 
fomian  skull,  moreover,  resembles  the 
modern  American  Indian  type,  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Old  World 
skulls.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
far  back  in  post-Pleioceno  times,  before 
the  great  glacial  period,  the  ancestors 
of  the  American  Indiana  had  already 
become  distinguished  from  the  races  of 
Asia.  In  these  remote  ages  the  two 
continents  may  very  likely  have  been 
joined  together  at  their  northeastern  and 
northwesiern  extremities.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  view  we  may  ultimately  adopt, 
we  feel  that  all  theories  of  the  recent 
colonization  of  America  by  Kamtchat- 
kans,  or  Chinamen,  or  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  are  superseded  and  laid  on  the 
shelf.  That  recent  migrations  may  have 
occurred  is  quite  another  affair.  Theo- 
ries like  those  of  Brasseurde  Bourbourg 
are  still  to  be  treated  on  their  own  mer- 
its, independently  of  general  considera- 
tions. But  one  now  perceives,  in  read- 
ing them,  that  they  were  dictated  by  a 
kind  of  speculative  necessity  which  we 
no  longer  feel,  because  our  whole  point 
of  view  has  been  shifted- 

In  bimilar  wise  have  fared  the  innu- 
merable plans  which  formerly  occupied 
the  attention  of  scholars  for  colonizing 
the  whole  world  from  the  highlands  of 
Armenia.  The  ethnological  information 
contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  of 
great  interest  and  value,  but  so  far  from 
relating  to  the  whole  human  race,  it  to- 
tally ignores  the  larger  part  of  the  world, 
and  is  concerned  only  with  the  peoples 
of  which  an  inhabitJint  of  Syria  might 
be  expected  to  know  something.  Long 
before  any  possible  date  for  the  diffu- 
sion from  Armenia  there  described,  we 
know  that  populous  and  stationary  com- 
munities fluurished  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates ;  while  savage 


or  barbarous  tribes,  using  stone  hatch- 
ets and  flint-headed  arrows,  wandered 
through  the  primeval  forests  of  Europe 
and  America.  Armenia  retains  lis  in- 
terest, to  some  extent,  as  a  possible 
starting-point,  but  only  in  connectioD 
with  the  Semitic  race  and  its  neighbors, 
—  so  thoroughly  have  our  notions  been 
remodeled. 

Old-fashioned  speculations  ooncemiog 
the  primitive  unity  of  human  speech  have 
similarly  fallen  into  discredit.  Previoas 
to  the  detection  of  the  kinship  between 
the  various  forms  of  Aryan  speech,  no 
end  of  books  were  written  to  prove  thai 
all  known  languages  were  in  some 
way  descended  from  Hebrew  ;  not  that 
there  was  any  warrant  for  such  an  opin 
ion,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  gen 
eral  probabilities  of  the  case,  but  that 
the  preeminence  of  Hebrew  as  the  Ian 
guage  of  Jehovah's  chosen  people  and 
the  vehicle  of  divine  revelation  created 
a  speculative  need  for  proving  it  to  be 
the  original  uncorrupted  dialect  of  man- 
kind. Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages,  it  has  still 
been  felt  necessary  to  prove  that  all  ex- 
isting varieties  of  speech  have  had  a 
common  origin,  and  as  a  step  toward 
this  end  great  learning  and  ingenuity 
have  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
detect  some  primordial  similarity  be- 
tween the  Semitic  languages  and  lan- 
guages of  Aryan  descent. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  this 
learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  utterly 
wasted.    Apart  from  a  few  casual  ooin- 
ciilcnccs,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Sauakrit 
words  for  $ix,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
similarity  between  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan  vocabularies  ;  while  as  regards 
both  inllection  and  syntax,  the  entire 
structure  of  these  two  families  of  speech 
is  so  radically  unlike,  that  only  the  most 
desperate  feeling  of  speculative  necee- 
sity  could  ever  have  induced  any  one  to 
Keck  a  common  original  for  the  twx>L 
But  after  gettujg  irretrievably  worsted 
in  the  encounter  with  facts,  this  epecu- 
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lative  craving  is  now  outgrown  uml  laid 
aside  with  the  others.  The  antiqoitj  of 
the  haman  race  again  oomes  in  to  alter 
entirely  our  stand-point.  Considering 
how  mnltififtrioosly  language  varies  from 
age  to  age,  antl  considering  that  man- 
kiii'l  l)as  doubtless  possessed  the  power 
of  arlioulute  spee<-'h  for  some  thousands 
of  ceuturie-s,  it  no  lon^^er  soenis  worth 
while  to  seek  ioiinediate  conclusious 
about  primitive  speech  from  linguistic 
records  which  do  not  carry  us  back  more 
than  four  or  five  thousand  years. 

From  the  vantage-;^n-<)uiid  which  we 
now  occupy,  it  is  not  ditlicult  to  see  that 
tlir  Ijyputhi  sis  of  a  single  primeval  lan- 
trOiiire.  iViMii  w  hieh  all  i^.vi^liii'^  laii''iin"es 
have  dcM-'i'iidrd,  inv(jlvr>  an  ab.->ur<l  as- 
sumption. Those  who  maiuiuiu  such  an 
hypothetiis,  m  so  far  as  their  statements 
have  any  definite  and  tangible  meaning, 
must  mean  that  all  existing  languages 
staiKl  in  relation  to  the  hypotlieticol 
primitive  laniruage  very  much  as  French 
and  Italian  -Laud  in  relation  to  F^atin,  or 
Knifli>li  and  (lerman  to  Old  Teutoiiio, 
or  Lriatin  anil  Old  Tt  utonic  to  Old  Aryan. 
But  iu  point  oi  lact  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  this.  We  know  that  French 
and  Italian  are  differently  modified  fonns 
of  Latin,  because  we  can  trace  the  mod- 
em words  directly  back  to  their  ancient 
prototypes,  and  verify  by  the  aid  of  writ- 
ten doeiitnenti  their  various  chaiigf  s  uf 
form  and  nicaning.  After  earr\ing  on 
for  a  u  Iiile  tlii>  ju'oeess  of  ('<iMi|>ari>on,  we 
tilid  that  the  modern  words  vary  from 
the  ancient  according  to  certain  well- 
defined  rules,  which  are  different  for 
FMoch  and  Italian,  but  are  singnlarly 
uniform  for  each  language.  So  unmis- 
takable is  the  regularity  of  the  system 
of  changes,  that  if  all  record  of  I^tin 
were  to  Ix;  swept  away  we  iiii^dit  blill 
reconistruct  the  luriguug*-  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  its  niu<leru  dcscend- 
anta.  MoU  and  mu»„  for  example,  the 
F^nch  and  Italian  words  for  **  month," 
wovdd  give  us  the  Latin  meim's,  and 
nothing  else  {  and  so  on  throughout.  In 
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similar  wise,  although  the  Old  Aryan 
language  has  left  no  written  documents 
to  tell  us  of  its  grammar  and  vocabula- 
ry, we  have  nevertheless  detected  such 
a  regular  system  of  phonetic  changes 
among  the  languages  which  have  de- 
^ct  iKleil  from  it  that  we  have  been  al- 
ready f  iiabkd  to  go  very  far  toward  re- 
cun.>trucliiij;  this  extinct  ton;;ue.  Month 
and  metisisy  for  example,  carry  us  buck, 
with  little  less  than  absolute  certmnty, 
to  an  Old  Aryan  mansa  ;  and  so  on  as 
before,  though  here  the  inquiry  is  an  ab- 
struse one,  requiring  patience  and  sound 
judgment,  and  there  is  room  enough 
for  doubt  in  maiiv  cases.  The  ireueral 
relation>liij)  of  iIil-  Aryan  langu;iges  to 
their  conunun  auceslur  U,  however,  no 
less  clearly  manifest  thau  that  of  the 
modern  Romanic  languages  to  the  Lat> 
in.  After  fifty  years  of  such  compara* 
tive  study,  in  a  cautious  and  prudent 
way,  we  have  succeeded  in  making  out 
some  few  cases  of  demonstrable  genet* 
ic  kin>liii)  among  groui)s  of  languages. 
Hesitle  the  .Vryaii  faniily,  in  the  .study 
of  which  .sueh  profound  knowledge  has 
been  obtained,  we  have  clearly  made 
out  the  ezbtence  of  the  Dravidian  fam- 
ily in  Southern  India,  and  of  the  Altaic 
family,  —  to  which  the  Finnish,  Hun- 
garian, and  Turkish  belong,  —  to  say 
nothinti  of  the  long-established  Semitic 
family.  Other  families  of  speech  no 
doubt  <  \is(,  and  will  by  and  by  have 
their  n  latioiisbips  delinitely  marked  out. 
But  the  moment  we  try  to  compare  these 
families  with  eadi  other,  in  order  to  de- 
tect some  definable  link  of  relationship 
between  them,  we  are  instantly  baffled. 
Any  true  family  of  languages  will  show 
a  community  of  structure  as  conspicu- 
ous as  that  which  is  seen  among  verte- 
brate animals.  Tin;  next  family  you 
study  will  be  as  distinctly  murke^l  in  its 
characteristics  as  is  the  group  of  artic- 
ulated insects,  spiders,  and  cntetaceans 
But  to  compare  the  two  families  with 
each  other  will  prove  as  futile  as  to  com- 
pare a  reindeer  with  a  Tobster.  The 
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only  conclusion  to  which  you  can  logic* 
allvoome  is  that  while  oertjiin  lan«nia«jes, 
here  an«l  th<'re,  hnve  lN>ci)rae  variously 
moiiitied,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  well-de- 
fioed  families  of  speech,  the  like  process 
hat  not  token  place  onivenaUy.  In 
other  words,  the  derivation  of  a  dosen 
languages  from  a  common  ancestor  is 
not  a  permanent  and  universal,  but  a 
temporary  atnl  local  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  human  spe«-<  |i,  and  we  need 
not  expect  to  come  across  any  such  fact 
of  derivation,  except  where  it  can  be 
duly  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  dr^ 
onmstances  of  the  case. 

This  conclusion  u  reinforced  when  we 
consider  tlie  circomttanoes  under  which 
a  sini'le  laiiguaije  gives  rise  to  several 
mutually  reseuililiiig  <Iescendaiil».  Ob- 
viously such  a  lan;ij;uage  must  have  a 
high  degree  of  p<  rmauence  and  a  wide 
extension.  It  must  be  spoken  lor  a  long 
time  by  large  bodies  of  men  spread  over 
a  wide  territorial  area.  Take,  for  ex- 
amplOy  the  rise  of  tlie  mod*-rn  Romanic 
langnajxf^s  from  the  I^atiii.  la  tin-  fourth 
century  alter  Christ  the  Latin  language 
was  .s|M)ken  all  over  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  peninsulas,  throughout  most  of 
Gktul  and  Switzerland,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  and  in  what  are 
now  ca11<  (1  the  Roumanian  prindpalt- 
ties.  In  all  these  countries  Latin  was 
the  speech  in  which  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  wen;  transacted,  and  tliis  had 
come  to  he  so  mainly  because  the  native 
dialects  of  these  countries  were  numer- 
ous and  uncultivated ;  and  as  all  were  in 
dose  political  and  social  connection  with 
Rome,  it  was  a  much  simpler  matter  for 
all  to  learu  Latin  than  for  the  Romans 
and  their  subjects  alike  to  learn  a  score 
of  barbarous  tongues.  The  business  of 
life  got  more  easily  transacted  in  this 
way.  No  such  result  followed  the  con- 
quest of  the  Eastern  world,  because 
GredL  was  spoken  all  over  the  East,  and 
every  educated  Roman  knew  Greek  al- 
ready ;  so  that  in  this  case  it  was  a  sim- 
pler matter  for  the  conquerors  to  talk 
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Greek  than  for  their  subjects  to  Icam 
T>atin.  Practical  conveni'-tice  is  the  final 
arbiter  in  pretty  much  all  sjich  cases. 
Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Latin  talked  all  over  the  West  wa;s  quite 
like  the  elegant  language  of  Canar  aad 
TurgU.  It  was  only  educated  people  m 
Rome  or  Blilan,  and  periutps  in  sadi 
cities  as  Ni-nies  or  Lyons,  that  talke«l 
like  this.  Colloquial  I^atln  alwayg  hail 
jilenty  of  dialectic  peniliaritii-s.  Even 
in  Italy  the  Latin  hati  supplaiit«-<l.  i  i 
former  times,  a  number  of  kixidrtxl  L  iu- 
brian  and  Sabine  diaketSy  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  all  these  left  thdr  mark 
upon  the  common  speech.  In  getting 
diffused  over  Europe,  this  impure  col- 
loquial Latin  could  not  fail  to  pick  -ip 
here  and  there  some  peculiitr  word  or 
phrase,  while  now  and  then  some  other 
word  or  phrase  would  be  lust  from  its 
old  stock  and  foxgotten,  so  that  people 
did  not  talk  just  alike  throughout  the 
empire.  A  Spaniard's  local  pecoliai^ 
ities  of  utterance  and  phraseology  were 
distinguishable  from  those  of  a  Rh^tian. 
though  both  talked  Latin  aud  could  un- 
derstand each  other. 

Now  as  every  language  changes  more 
or  less  fromage  to  age,  so  the  speedi  of 
the  Romans  in  the  fourth  century  afiler 
Chxist  had  come  to  differ  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  speech  of  their  fore- 
fathers who,  six  hundred  years  earlier, 
had  fought  against  Hannibal.    But  up 
to  this  time  the  intercourse  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  world  had 
been  so  dose  and  continuous  that  the  cap* 
ital  still  furnished  the  stondaid  of  dis- 
course for  the  whole  empire.  Dming 
the  next  dx  centuries  a  different  set  of 
circumstances  wa**  at  work.    For  a  sec- 
ond time  the  Latin  language  wa>  Ivarucd 
by  scores  of  barbarous  tribes,  but  this 
time  it  was  no  longer  Rome  that  set  the 
fadwm  andmaintoined  the  standard.  In 
innumerable  provindal  towns  and  bar- 
baric assemblies  new  standards  of  speak- 
ing were  gradually  establishc'L  The 
lines  of  connection,  admtnistratiTe  snd 
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eommercia],  which  had  formerly  beoi 

kept  n[).  were  m  numy  cases  severed, 
and  each  little  trnct  of  country  led  a 
more  sequestered  life  than  before.  Many 
new  expressions  came  into  use.  —  Teu- 
tonic in  Ciuuland  It;ily,  AraV)ic  in  Spain, 
Slavic  iu  lioamania;  aud  local  idioms 
and  peeoliaritiet  «f  iMeiit  midtiplied,  ia 
the  ftbtence  of  a  nniform  standacd.  In 
tfaia  way  the  vidgar  Latin  inaoisibly  di- 
verged into  a  host  of  provincial  dialects, 
or  patois,  the  divergence  being  great 
or  little  according  to  the  frequency  of 
intercourse  between  different  localities. 
Thus  the  Tuscan  and  the  Savoyanl  could 
both  anderstand  the  Milanese,  the  in- 
Imlutant  of  Lyons  coald  talk  with  the 
Savoyard  and  with  the  dtisen  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  Orieanese  woold  be  Intel- 
liiLfilile  to  the  Parisian  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Parisian  could  hardly 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  tho  Savoy- 
ard, and  would  be  (juite  incajiable  of  un- 
derstanding the  Tuscan.  Some  such 
8k>wly*graded  transition  may  still  be  no- 
ticed by  the  trayeler  from  France  to 
Italy  who  talcee  peine  to  observe  the 
speech  of  the  common  people.  At  Nice, 
for  instance,  local  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  a  dialect  which  on<'  hardly 
knows  whether  to  Call  French,  Provea- 
^I.  or  Itnlian. 

After  this  process  of  divergence  had 
gone  on  for  some  time,  a  new  start  was 
taken  toward  nniformity,  bnt  in  snch  a 
way  as  to  enhance  and  complete  the  di- 
veigeoce  already  begun.  When  liter- 
ary men  gave  up  trying  to  write  clas* 
sicul  Latin,  and  began  to  clothe  their 
thoughts  in  the  colUnjuial  Roniancc  or 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  times,  new  centres 
of  political  aud  intellectual  life  had  be- 
gun to  be  formed  at  Paris,  Toolonse^ 
and  Florence }  and  the  dialects  of  these 
cttiee  began  to  assume  prdSminenoe  as 
literary  and  teshionable  dialects.  As 
Southern  France  came  more  and  more 
under  the  sway  of  Paris,  the  second 
of  these  centres  indeed  lost  its  relative 
importance,  and  the  Proven(,'aI  tongue 


gradually  sank  into  an  unfuhionable 
patois ;  but  Parisian  and  Tuscan,  on 

the  other  hand,  came  to  be  so  generally 
read  and  s|)okcti  that  after  a  while  they 
quite  crowded  their  intermediate  sister 
dialects  out  of  sijjht,  and  to-<lav  they 
are  the  sole  recognized  represeutatives 
of  good  "Vteadtk  and  good  Italian  speech, 
although  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
French  spoken  that  is  not  Ferisian,  and 
a  great  deal  of  Italian  that  is  not  Tus- 
can. This  predominance  of  the  two 
central  dialects  is  in  our  day  increasing 
more  rapiilly  and  (leci<iv<ly  than  ever 
before,  and  the  [)roeess  will  unquestion- 
ably go  on  until  all  Frenchmen  speak 
Parisian,  and  all  Italians  speak  Tuscan. 
Railroads  and  tel^raphs,  newspapers 
and  novels,  have  already  sealed  the 
death-warrant  of  all  patois,  and  the  ex- 
ecution is  only  a  questiou  of  time.  It  is 
because  of  the  wide  difTusion  in  our  own 
country  of  these  powerful  nijencies  for 
keeping  men  "iu  contact  with  each  other 
that  wo  have  no  varieties  of  dialect 
here  worth  spealcing  of.  It  is  not  at  aU 
likely  that  in  this  coontry  such  dialectic 
variations  will  ever  spring  up.  And 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  essential  divergence  will  ever  arise 
between  the  English  languaire  a^  spoken 
in  Kngland  and  the  saiuf  language  as 
8|>okeu  in  America.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  wolves,  brute  and  human,  tax- 
gatherers,  and  robber  barons,  as  wdl  as 
bad  roads  and  imperfect  vehicles,  made  a 
few  miles  of  wood  or  mountain  a  great> 
er  barrier  to  intercourse  than  the  wide 
ocean  is  to-day.  For  the  lan<rua*;e  of 
the  thriving  peoj)le  to  whom,  as  to  the 
ancient  (Ire»'k<,  the  ocean  has  beeutne 
(n-oiTos)  u  common  "  pathway  ;  "  who 
have  taught  mankind  how  to  drive  ships 
with  steam,  and  how  to  send  electric 
IbMhes  of  intelligenoe  through  the  wa^ 
tery  abyss,  —  for  this  language  a  future 
of  unprecedented  glory  is  in  store.  By 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  Enij- 
lish  will  no  doubt  be  spoken  by  shuio- 
thiug  like  eight  hundred  miiiioQ  people. 
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crowdinjj  all  over  North  America  and 
Australia,  as  wril  :is  over  a  good  part  of 
Africa  and  India,  wiili  inlaiul  colonies  in 
every  sea,  and  naval  stations  on  everj 
cape.  liy  that  time  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  world  will  be 
transacted  by  jwople  of  English  descent 
that,  as  a  mure  matter  of  convenience, 
the  whole  world  will  have  to  learn  Kng- 
lish.  AVbatever  other  language  any  one 
may  have  learnetl  in  childliood,  he  will 
find  it  necessary  to  speak  English  also. 
In  this  way  our  language  will  become 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  while  all 
others  become  more  and  more  provin- 
cial, until,  after  a  great  length  of  time, 
tliey  will  probably  one  after  another  as- 
sume the  character  and  incur  the  fate 
of  local  patois.  One  by  one  they  will 
become  extinct,  leaving  English  as  the 
universal  lan^ua^e  of  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  considerable  prob- 
ability that  things  will  come  to  pass  in 
this  way,  though  the  process  must  of 
course  be  a  very  slow  one,  an<l  the  re- 
sult here  prefiguretl  will  very  likely 
come  so  far  down  in  the  future  as  to  co- 
incide with  the  disappearance  of  bar- 
barism from  the  earth,  and  with  the  in- 
auguration of  that  pacific  "  parliament 
of  man  "  of  which  the  philosophic  poet 
has  told  us.  But,  however  the  actual 
result  ma}'  shap*?  itself  in  its  details,  the 
considerations  here  broujrht  forward 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  complete 
community  of  speech  belongs  rather  to 
the  later  than  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
human  progress.  What  we  may  regard 
as  certain  is  that  community  of  speech 
on  a  wide  scale  requires  prolonged 
and  continuous  business  communication 
among  largo  bo<lies  of  men.  AVhere 
communication  is  seriously  interrupted 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  in  the  Dark 
Ages  of  Europe,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
common  language  to  break  up  into  a 
number  of  more  or  less  similar  dialects ; 
and  in  proportion  as  frequent  commu- 
nication is  resumed  there  is  manifested 
an  opposite  tendency  of  a  few  central 


dialects  to  crush  out  their  neighbors,  and 
to  grow  into  wide -spread  languages. 
This  is,  in  brief,  the  way  in  which  lan- 
guages grow,  and  diverge,  and  supplant 
one  another.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
mysterious  or  metaphysical  iu  the  pnv 
cess ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  pnictical 
convenience.  In  the  long  run  the  ac- 
tions of. man  are  determined  by  what  we 
may  call  the  "  law  of  least  effort :  "  the 
easiest  way  of  doing  things  is  the  one 
which,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  lie 
adopteil ;  and  to  this  general  law  tbe 
myriad  little  actions  involved  in  speech 
form  no  exception. 

Carrying  back  to  ancient  tiocies  the 
lesson  we  have  learned  from  the  ca- 
reer of  Latin,  we  find  that  the  facts,  so 
far  as  known,  sustain  our  conclusion. 
Among  the  Semitic  peoples  there  w« 
undoubteiUy  a  time  when  all  were  of 
one  blood  and  one  speech.    No  one 
doubts  that  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Syrians 
are  as  closely  relate*!  by  descent  as  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  and  Englishmen.  The 
social  condition  of  these  Semitic  racers 
shortly  before  the  historic  period,  is  best 
represented  by  the  wandering  Antbs  of 
the  present  day.    In  this  patriarchal 
stage  of  society  there  is  no  such  close 
political  cohesion  as  there  is  among 
nations  of  modern  type,  but  there  is 
frequent  intercourse  for  business  pur- 
poses, and  even  sometimes  for  purely 
literary  objects,  as  in  the  old  competi- 
tions of  bards  at  Mecca  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed  ;  and  this  intercourse  has 
sulTiced  to  preserve  the  main  features  of 
the  language.    In  <-arly  times  there  was 
suflicient  commun  leaf  ion    between  the 
patriarchal  tribes  of  Aral)ia  and  Pales- 
tine and  the  adja<:ent  civilized  nations 
of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Phcenicia  to 
prevent  any  very  wide  divergence  of 
speech.    The  differences  between  He- 
brew, Syriac,  and  Assyrian    are  not 
greater  than  the  differences  between 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

So,  too,  in  the  direct  line  of  our  own 
ancestry,  we  find   that  the  primitir* 
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Atjum  were  a  race  pertlj  agricaltoral 
and  partly  pastoral  in  porsuits,  living  in 
durable  howes,  groaperl  together  into 
large  vniages,  surrounded  by  defensible 
walls.  The  structure  of  the  family  was 
Mjmewhut  cruder  tliaii  among  the  patri- 
archal Arabs  and  Hebrews  ;  the  social 
and  political  system  was  such  as  wo  see 
vestiges  of  Uvday  in  the  village  oomma> 
nitiee  of  Rostia  and  Hindustan.  Pre- 
eounent  among  all  early  races  in  the 
rearing  of  flocks  and  hei^  the  old  Ar- 
yans requircil  immense  grazing  grounds, 
and  would  seem  to  have  occupied  all 
the  wide  grassy  plains  which  lie  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Central  Tartary 
and  the  sonthern  slopes  of  European 
Rosaia.  At  the  same  time  their  agri- 
cnltiual  pnrsoits  and  their  durable  vil- 
lages  imply  a  considerable  amount  of 
political  stability,  and  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  for  a  long  time  a  common 
languag<'  was  spoken  throughout  this 
vast  territory.  As  we  follow  these  Ar- 
yau  tribes  in  their  great  ciireer  of  per- 
manent conquest  and  settlement,  one 
branch  into  Persia  and  India,  and  other 
bnmches  into  Greece,  Italy,  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  we  come  upon  the 
same  linguistic  phenomena  which  we 
observed  above  in  the  mediaeval  history 
of  Latin.  With  the  isolation  of  the  va- 
rious tribes,  separatetl  from  each  other 
by  wide  distances,  we  see  the  Aryan 
inother>tongue  break  up  into  innumer- 
able dialectic  forms ;  until,  by  and  by, 
with  the  rise  of  new  and  distinct  centres 
of  sodal  life,  new  and  distinct  languages 
eome  upon  the  scene,  and  acquire  liu 
ermry  immortality  in  the  Veiius,  in  the 
Avesta,  in  tlie  epies  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, in  the  novels  of  Cervantes  and  Tur- 
geoief,  in  the  sermons  of  Uossuet  and 
Taylor,  in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe,  and  in  that  palladium  of 
Uagoiatio  stability  in  the  future,— the 
•gagtuii  version  of  the  Bible. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  where  a  single 
durable  mother-language  has  produced 
several  durable  ofispring,  the  signs  of 
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kinship,  whether  in  grammar  or  in  vocab> 
ulary,  are  never  obliterated.   After  an 

independent  career  of  more  than  ten 
centuries,  tiie  genetic  relationship  of 
French  and  Italian  is  a  perfectly  patent 
fact,  al)out  which  there  could  he  no  ques- 
tion whatever,  even  if  all  memory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  had  lapsed  from  men's 
minds,  even  if  some  fanatical  Cardinal 
Ximenes  had  burned  in  a  bonfire  every 
scrap  of  French  and  Italian  literature 
that  ever  existed.  After  an  independr 
ent  career  of  not  less  than  forty  centu- 
ries, the  kinship  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit 
is  <  (jiially  unmistakable.  It  is  not  an 
occult  fact,  which  discloses  itself  only 
after  a  subtle  philological  analysis;  it 
is  a  fact  so  plain  that  no  one  who  reads 
Sanskrit  and  Latin  books  can  possibly 
overlook  it,  and  it  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  first  European  scholars 
who  studied  Sanskrit  in  the  seventeenth 
coiiturv,  though  they  knew  nothing  of 
philological  analysis  as  we  understand 
it.  The  similarity  between  the  long- 
known  Hebrew  and  the  lately -deciphered 
Assyrian  is  no  less  conspicuous;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dravidian 
languages  of  Southern  India  when  com- 
pared with  one  another. 

But  as  wc  leave  this  circle  of  studies, 
and  venture  out  into  the  wilderness  of 
barbaric  speech,  we  find  a  very  dilTer- 
ent  state  of  things.  The  northern  por- 
ticos of  Asia  have  been  inhabited,  with- 
in the  period  of  history,  by  three  differ* 
ent  races,  all  of  whom  still  survive^  — 
the  Finno-Tataric,  the  ^longolian,  and 
the  Samoyedic  races.  The  linguistic 
relationships  of  these  peojdes  are  very 
instructive.  In  the  fir>t  place,  the  Fin- 
no-Tataric  peoples  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  white  race  from  which  the 
Aryans  and  the  Semites  have  diverged, 
although  there  is  nothing  remotely  re- 
sembling Aryan  or  Semitic  in  Flnno- 
Tataric  speedi.  This  family  of  lan- 
guages is  represented  in  Europe  by  the 
Finnish  and  its  neighboring  dialects,  by 
the  Hungarian,  and  by  the  Turkish.  In 
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Asia  it  is  ropresent<Hl  by  i\  great  num- 
ber of  l:mi:imLl»*s  spoken  in  tlie  faura- 
sus,  in  TuikisUin,  and  iu  Sibc*riu.  Ka^t- 
ward  of  this  vast  region  comes  the  Mon- 
golian or  yellow  raoe^  with  which  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  confoaod 
the  Tatais.    There  has  always  been  a 
great  dciU  of  confusion  of  Domenclature 
in  8|M*akini;  of  these  races,  bnt  the  lines 
of  di.-tinetion  are  really  >ini]»li'  enoii;xli 
wlieu  wu  liuve  once  learned  tljcm.  The 
ambiguous  word  which  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  oonfosion  is  the  ei^thet 
Tatar,  which  did  ori^nally  belong  to  the 
Mongols,  but  has  come  to  be  applied  by 
preference  to  the  Turkish  family.  When 
Jin^jhis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
made  the  name  Tatar  a  si^n  of  terror 
and  humiliatiou  to  all  A»iiu  uud  Kurope, 
it  became  customary  to  apply  this  dread- 
ed epithet  to  all  the  hoidea  that  were 
subject  to  the  Mongolian  raler, — chang- 
ing the  word  slightly  to  "Tartar,"  so 
as  to  add  to  it  a  mild  flavor  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  iu  allusion  to  tlie  general 
behavior  of  those  u<:ly  customers.  As 
most  of  these  honles  with  which  Euro- 
peans came  into  contact  were  really  d 
white  or  Turkish  race,  the  name  Tatar 
became  gradually  appropriated  to  these, 
and  thus  became  unfit  for  distinguishing 
the  yellow  Mongolians.    All  anibiguity 
woulii  1)0  avoi<led  if  we  were  to  drop 
the  nam*'  Tatar  altoi^fether.  and  substi- 
tute the  name  Turk  ior  the  whole  group 
of  jx  uples  of  whhdi  the  Ottomans  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  Our  school  at- 
lases already  haye   Tnrkistan  **  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  **  Independent  Ta^ 
tary." 

The  Mongolian  race  comprises  the 
yelh'W  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  from 
whom  came  Jiiighis  Khan,  Tiniur,  and 
the  whole  line  of  Mogul  sovereigns  oi 
India;  and  also  the  Tungosians,  or 
Mandditts,  who  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries have  ruled  over  China.  1  h>  (  hi* 
nose  themselves,  as  well  as  tin-  Japan- 
ese, must  al-o  be  considered  a.s  branches 
of  the  Mongolian  race.    Ou  the  other 


hand,  the  Samoye*ls  of  Northern  Sib^ 
ria  seem  to  be  allied  to  our  E-kimos.  but 
not  very  obviously  to  the  Mongolian*. 

The  race  divisions  of  the  northern  half 
of  AsU  are  thus  dear  enough.  First, 
we  have  the  Fbno-Tatars,  or  Finm>> 
Tu^  belong^  to  the  dark-liaired  por- 
tion of  the  great  white  race  ;  secondly, 
we  have  the  Mongolians  ;  tbinily,  the 
arctic  Samoyeds.  But  the  laniruairesi 
spoken  by  these  peoples  caunot  be  clas- 
tlied  in  any  such  simple  way.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  Finns  and  Tteriks  carry  as 
back  to  two  motber-tongQeB,  and  these 
are  possibly  redadUe  to  one.  It  is  oth- 
erwise when  we  come  to  !^^oDgolian 
speech.  Ou  the  one  hand,  the  Mongolian 
dialects  of  ('e:itral  Asia  are  striking- 
ly similar  in  htructure  to  the  Tungusian 
languages,  and  also  to  the  Japanese; 
and  in  these  structural  peoaliarities  they 
agree  also  with  the  Fhmo-IVirfcicw  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  study  the  vo- 
cabularies, we  do  not  find  any  similar- 
ity, such  as  to  suguest  a  f>rimilive  iden- 
tity, between  .Japanese,  Tungu.si.m.  and 
Mongolian  proper.  We  are  still  fur- 
ther haffled  when  we  come  to  Chinese. 
The  people  of  Japan  obtained  their  writ- 
ten diaraoter  froai  China,  modifying  it 
to  suit  the  needs  of  their  own  languagt^; 
and  so  a  Japanese  printed  page  looks 
very  like  a  printed  page  in  Chinese.  If 
yoii  were  just  to  l<K)k  at  these  printed 
pages,  you  would  imagine  that  the  two 
hulguages  are  very  dmilar,  just  at  a 
Chinaman,  on  seeing  Hungarian  printed 
in  the  Soman  character,  would  hnef 
that  Hungarian  must  be  similar  to  Kn^ 
lish  or  I^tin.  In  reality  no  kinship 
has  yet  been  detected  between  the  lan- 
guages of  China  and  Japan.  Not  only 
in  vocabulary  does  Chinese  differ  from 
aU  die  other  languages  spoken  fay  tka 
Mongolian  race,  but  it  even  presenta  a 
fundunentaUy  distinct  type  of  linguia* 
tie  structure.  Age  after  age,  frcm  the 
remotest  :inti<pilty  to  wliich  liistonc  or 
philologic  inference  can  guide  us.  ihc 
Chinese  have  talked  with  difierent  woitU 
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and  after  a  difPerent  grammatical  fash- 
ion from  their  yellow  neighbors ;  and 
ihese  in  turn  liavc  maintained  each  their 
distinct  varieties  of  speech ;  although 
all  these  peoples  —  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan  and  China,  the  Tungusians,  and 
the  MoDgols  of  Central  Asia— are  im- 
doubtedly  nnitod  by  physical  bonds  of 
deaoent  from  one  and  the  same  primeval 
yellow  race, 

Tli«*  inference  from  this  is  that  there 
never  was  a  primitive  Mongolian  moth- 
er-toDLTue  in  the  sense  in  which  there 
was  a  priiuiiive  Aryan  molher-tongue. 
The  eommon  anoeston  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Tongnsian,  and  Mongol  never 
at  any  time  lived  together  in  one  great 
eociety,  welded  into  a  nnitby  community 
of  language,  traditions,  and  castoms,  as 
was  the  oa^e  with  the  common  ancestors 
of  Roman,  Teuton,  and  Hindu.  On  the 
contrurv.  the  aboriyinal  yellow  men  must 
have  roamed  about  in  detached  tribes, 
like  the  Uaoks  of  Anstialia  or  the  red 
men  of  America,  with  half-formed  lan- 
guages flo<^nating  from  generation  to 
generation,  diverging  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  speedily  losing  all  traces  of  their 
origin.  Ensconced  witliin  convenient 
mountain  harriers,  one  series  of  these 
yellow  tribes  wurketl  out  its  peculiar 
language  and  civilization  in  the  rich  hill- 
eonntry  and  along  the  great  navigable 
rivers  of  China.  A  seccmd  series  of 
tribes,  moving  withoQt  reference  to  these, 
and  probably  at  amnch  later  date,  formed 
a  [>ernianent  community  in  the  islands 
of  .Japan.  While  the  remainder  of  tho 
race  have  led  a  nomadic  life  dow  n  to  the 
present  day ;  now  and  theu  engaging 
in  combined  activity  for  a  genmrtion  or 
two^  under  the  guidance  of  such  advent- 
nrers  as  Attila,  or  Jinghis,  or  Timur,  to 
become  for  a  brief  season  the  **  scourge 
of  God  "  and  the  terror  of  mankind, 
but  ever,  as  now,  incapable  of  stable  po- 
litical union.  With  such  divergent  ca- 
reers these,  we  need  not  expect  to 
find  evidence  of  linguistic  comnmnity 
am<mg  the  different  branches  of  the  yel- 


low race.   If  we  find  one  set  of  Hngnia- 

tic  phenomena  in  China,  and  a  totally 
different  set  in  Japan,  and  yet  another 
set  amonff  the  barbarous  Mongols  and 
Tunguses,  this  is  no  more  than  we  might 
have  expected.  We  need  not  expect  to 
find  such  phenomena  as  the  ootfrdinate 
divergence  of  fVench  and  Italian  from 
a  common  Latin  mother4ongne,  or  of 
X«atin  and  Sansltrit  from  a  common 
Aryan  mother-tongue,  except  where  we 
can  find  historical  conditions  similar  to 
those  under  which  these  phenomena 
were  manifested.  Outside  of  tliat  broad 
stream  of  history  which  indndes  the 
Aryan  and  Semidc  worlds  we  do  not 
find  such  condidcms,  save  in  a  few  spo- 
radio  cases.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
just  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  fol- 
low from  the  isolated  independent  de- 
velopment of  a  number  of  languages, 
either  without  any  original  kinship,  or 
with  the  original  kinship  blurred  and  de- 
stroyed almost  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  last  clause  introdaces  us  to  a 
consideration  concerning  barbarous  lan^ 
guages  which  is  of  the  first  importance. 
There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  we 
mav  admit  communitv  of  origin  for  Ian- 
guages  that  are  now  quite  dissimilar; 
but  the  sense  is  one  that  is  foreign  to 
philological  usage,  and  has  no  real  philo- 
logical significance.  No  doubt  all  the 
yellow  races  of  Asia  are  descended  from 
some  small  group  of  yellow  progenitors, 
and  no  doubt  this  ancestral  group  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  articulate  speech. 
Most  likely  the  group  was  at  the  outset 
small  enough  to  use  but  on«'  language, 
and  a^  the  group  increujied  in  size  and 
becaoM  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
tribes,  the  common  language  would  soon 
get  broken  up  into  dialects.  So  far  very 
good ;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  common  language  would 
not  in  any  way  resemble  the  breaking 
up  of  Latin  into  the  dialects  of  France 
and  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  the  several 
dialects  would  ehaugo  so  rapidly  as  to 
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loM  their  idenUty :  withia  •  oonple  of 
centaries  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
tect any  ro^emManci'  to  the  language  of 

xhf  priuiitiv*'  trihe.  Tli»'  sprrcli  <>f  un- 
ili/cd  trilM"<,  wln'ii  not  sulijcct  to  tlu' 
puwirful  iM'itsfrvative  force  of  wide- 
spread custom  or  permaueul  literary 
tradition,  cbanges  with  astonishing  ra> 
pidity.  Such  languages  usually  contain 
but  a  few  hundred  words,  and  tin  se  arc 
often  foi^tton  by  the  dozen  and  re* 
placed  l\v  new  ojirs  even  in  the  course 
of  a  single  ixfueration.  Auioiiir  ninnv 
South  AnKTican  Indians,  a>  Azara  It-lls 
us,  the  language  changes  from  clou  to 
dan,  and  almost  from  hut  to  hut,  so 
that  members  of  different  fiimilies  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  gestures  to 
dke  out  till'  scanty  pittance  of  oral  dis- 
cmiriie  that  i>,  mutually  intelli<;il)k'.  In 
the  north^'i  n  [^irf  of  C<'lel)es.  in  a  di>i- 
trict  about  ouc  hundred  miles  long  by 
thirty  miles  wide,  not  less  than  ten  dis- 
tinct languages  are  spoken.**  *  In  dvil- 
ized  speech  no  words  stick  like  the  sim- 
ple numerals :  we  use  the  lame  words 
to-day,  in  counting  from  one  to  ten,  that 
our  anc»  -t«irs  us(  <l  in  Centnil  Asia  a^fs 
before  tht-  u  iii<.'t'(l  bulU  of  Nineveh  w«  re 
sculptured ;  and  the  change  in  pronunci- 
ation has  been  barely  sufficient  to  dis- 
guise the  identity.  But  in  the  language 
of  Tahiti  five  of  the  ten  simple  numerals 
used  in  Captain  Cook's  time  have  al- 
ready become  extinct :  — 
"  Two  wa"*  rna  ;  it  is  now  pitt. 

Four  was  ha  ;  it  is  now  vmha. 

Five  was  rima  ;  it  is  uow  j)ae. 


Six  was  ofio  ;  it  is  now  feiu. 

Eight  was  varu  ;  it  is  now  vau.**  * 
Out  of  many  facts  that  might  Y>e  cited, 
these  must  suffice.  The  facility  with 
wliifh  savage  tongues  alKiiMlon  old  ex- 
pressions for  new  ha>  no  parallel  iu  civ- 
ilized languages,  unless  it  be  in  some  of 
the  more  ephemeral  kinds  of  slang.  It 
is  snffidendy  dear,  I  think,  that  under 
such  circomstanoes  a  language  will  sel- 
dom or  never  acquire  sutlicient  stability 
to  give  rise  to  mutually  resembling  de- 
ri\ative  dialects.  If  tile  habits  of  prim- 
iii\e  meu  were  in  general  similar  to 
those  of  modern  savages,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  thai  philologists  are  anaUe 
to  trace  all  existing  languages  back  to  a 
common  origin.  In  ordbr  to  get  hmk 
to  a  universal  mother-tongue,  it  would 
almost  seem  re<piisite  that  the  history  of 
mankind  .->hould  have  begun  with  uni- 
versal empire. 

We  shall  condude,  I  think,  after  a 
survey  of  the  whole  matter,  that  in 
speech,  as  in  othor  aspects  of  social  life, 
the  progress  of  mankind  is  from  frag- 
mentariness  to  solidarity  :  at  the  begin- 
ning, a  multitude  of  feeble,  mutually 
hostile  tribes,  incapable  of  niu<  )i  e<>m 
bineU  action,  with  huuUreds  vL  haii- 
formed  dialects,  each  intelligible  to  a 
few  score  of  people ;  at  the  end,  an  op> 
ganized  system  of  mighty  nations,  pa- 
cific iu  disposition,  with  unlimited  red' 
procity  of  intercourse,  with  very  fe^ 
languages,  ricli  and  precise  iu  .^t^u•"lurr 
and  vocabulary,  and  uuderstooU  by  a<J 
men. 

MmFut$. 


FBOM  A  MOURNFUL  VILLAGER. 

Lately  I  have  been  thinking,  with  civilization  with  which  they  are  associ- 

much  sorrow,  of  the  approaching  ex-  ated.    Formerly,  because  I  lived  in  an 

tinctk>n  of  front  yards,  and  of  the  type  old-fashioned  New  England  village,  it 

of  New  England  vilhige  character  and  would  have  been  hard  lor  me  to  uai^ 
iMII]l«r,Sd«iceof  l4a8asgs,Mied.,n.aSi  <Op.eit,M. 
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inc  that  there  were  parts  of  the  ooontry 
where  the  front  yard,  as  I  knew  it,  was 

not  in  fasliioii.  and  that  grouiid.s  (how- 
ever small)  had  t:ik  'U  its  place.  No 
matter  how  large  a  piece  of  land  lay  in 
front  of  u  house  in  old  times,  it  was  still 
a  firont  yard,  in  spite  of  noble  dimenBion 
and  the  skill  of  practiced  gardeners. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  examples 
of  the  old  manner  of  ont  of-door  life  and 
customs,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the 
ohl-fashioiKMl  prnvineial  society,  remain- 
ing in  tlie  eu^ttrn  parts  of  the  New 
£nglund  States  ;  but  if  put  side  by  side 
with  the  society  that  is  American  rather 
than  provincial,  one  disooyers  it  to  be  in 
a  small  minority.  The  representatiTo 
United  States  cittsen  will  be^  or  already 

*  Westerner,  and  his  instincts  and 
ways  of  looking  at  things  have  certain 
charaeteri'.tios  of  their  own  which  are 
steadily  gnnviiii;  more  notioealde. 

Fur  many  years  New  England  was 
simply  a  bit  of  Old  England  transplant- 
ed. We  all  can  remember  elderly  peo- 
ple whose  ideas  were  wholly  under  the 
ini|iienoe  of  their  English  anoestiy.  It 
is  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  years 
since  we  were  English  colonies,  and  not 
independent  Uniteti  vStates,  and  the  cus- 
toms and  idi'as  of  the  mother  country 
were  followed  from  force  of  habit.  Now 
one  begins  to  i^ee  a  difference  ;  the  old 
traditions  have  had  time  to  disappear  al- 
most entirely  even  in  the  most  oonserva' 
tive  and  least  changed  towns,  and  a  new 
element  hsis  come  in.  The  true  charac- 
teristics of  American  society,  as  I  have 
said,  are  showing  thems«>lves  more  and 
mor»'  ili-finctly  to  the  westward  of  New 
England,  anil  come  back  to  it  in  a  tide 
that  steadily  sweeps  away  the  old  tnidi> 
tions.  It  rises  over  the  heads  of  the 
prim  and  stately  idols  before  which  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  bowed 
down  and  worshiped,  and  which  we  our- 
selve**  were  at  least  taught  to  walk  softly 
by  as  they  topple<l  on  th<  ir  thrones. 

One  eunnot  help  woiidfring  wliut  a 
lady  oi  the  old  school  will  be  like  a  hun- 


dred years  from  now  !  But,  at  any  rate, 
she  will  not  be  in  heart  and  thought 
and  fashion  of  good  breeding  as  truly 
an  Englishwoman  as  if  she  iiad  never 
stepped  out  of  Great  Britain.  If  one 
of  our  own  elderly  ladies  were  suddenly 
dropped  into  the  nudst  of  provincial 
English  sooiety,  she  would  be  quite  at 
home;  but  west  of  her  own  Hudson 
River  she  is  lucky  if  she  do  -  li  >tfind 
herself  behind  the  times,  and  almost  a 
stranger  and  a  foreigner. 

And  yet  from  tin-  lirst  there  was  a 
little  difference,  and  the  colonies  were 
New  England  and  not  Old.  In  some 
ways  more  radical,  yet  in  some  ways 
more  oonservalive,  than  the  people 
across  the  water,  they  showed  a  new 
sort  of  flower  when  they  came  into 
bloom  in  this  new  climate  and  soil.  In 
the  old  days  there  had  not  Ixi  n  time 
for  the  family  ties  to  be  broken  and  for-  i 
gott'-n.  Instead  of  the  unknown  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  who  are  our  sixth 
and  seventh  cousins  now,  they  had  first 
and  second  cousins  then ;  but  there  was 
little  communication  between  one  coun- 
try and  the  other,  and  the  mutual  in- 
terest in  every  -  day  affairs  neeessarily 
faded  out  <]uickly.  A  traveler  was  a  cu- 
riositv,  and  here,  even  between  the  vil- 
lages  themselves,  there  wji.s  fur  less  in- 
tercourse than  we  can  believe  possible. 
People  stayed  on  thdr  own  ground; 
their  horisons  were  of  small  curcnm- 
ference,  and  their  whole  interest  and 
thought  were  spent  upon  their  own 
land,  their  own  neighbors,  their  own 
affairs,  wiiile  they  were  not  only  con- 
tented with  this  stale  of  things,  but  en- 
couraged it.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  high-walled  pews  of  the  old  ohurches, 
at  the  high  fences  of  the  town  gardens, 
and  at  even  the  strong  fortifications 
around  some  family  lots  in  the  burying, 
grounds,  to  be  snre  of  this.  The  inter- 
viewer was  not  be>oui/ht  an<l  eneonrage(l 
in  those  days  ;  he  was  deli  d.  In  that 
quarter  at  least  they  had  the  ailvant.^ge 
oi  us.    Their  interest  was  as  real  and 
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hcart-felt  in  each  other's  affairs  as  ours, 
let  us  hope  ;  but  they  never  allowed 
idle  curiosity  to  show  itself  in  the  world's 
inarki-t-])luce,  ghameleBs  and  unblut>hlug. 

There  u  so  much  to  be  said  in  tvfor 
of  oar  own  day,  and  the  men  and  women 
of  oar  own  time,  that  a  plea  for  a  reo- 
ognition  of  the  quaintness  and  ]>lea8ant- 
nets  of  villa;ro  life  ill  tlio  old  <l:ivs  can- 
not  seem  unwelcome,  or  without  <lefer- 
ence  to  all  thul  has  come  with  the  later 
years  of  ease  and  comfort,  or  of  discov- 
ery in  the  realms  ol  mind  or  matter. 
We  are  banning  to  ding  to  the  elder* 
1 J  peopie  who  are  so  dUf erent  from  oar> 
selves,  and  for  this  reason  :  we  are  pay- 
ing them  iii-tiiictively  the  honor  that  is 
due  from  us  to  our  elders  and  betters  ; 
they  have  that  grand  prestige  and  dig- 
nity that  belongs  to  age ;  they  are  like 
old  wines,  —  perhaps  no  better  than 
many  others  when  they  were  young,  but 
now,  after  many  years,  they  have  oome 
to  be  worth  nobo<ly  knows  how  many 
dollars  a  dozen,  and  the  connoissenrs 
make  treasures  of  the  few  bottles  of  that 
vintage  wliich  an;  left. 

It  wa;>  a  restricted  and  narrowly  lim- 
ited life  in  the  old  days.  Religion,  or 
rather  sectarianism,  was  apt  to  be  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  inheritance,  and  there 
was  far  more  bigotry  in  every  cause 
and  (juestion,  —  a  fiercer  paTtisanship  ; 
and  becau-o  there  were  fewer  channels 
of  activity,  and  those  uii<livid<(l  into 
specialties,  there  was  a  whole-souled 
eoncentradon  of  energy  that  was  as  ef- 
ficient as  it  was  sometimes  narrow  and 
short-sighted.  People  were  more  eon- 
tented  in  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  it 
had  pleased  Gml  to  call  them,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  often  sore- 
ly tt  mpte«l  by  the  devil  with  a  sight  of 
the  kingdoms  oi  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them.  We  are  more  likely  to  basy 
oarselves  with  finding  things  to  do  than 
in  doing  with  our  might  the  work  that 
is  in  oar  hands  already.  The  disappear- 
ance of  many  of  the  village  front  yards 
may  come  to  be  typical  ol  the  altered 


position  of  wnmnn,  and  mark  a  strong- 
hold on  her  way  from  the  mue)i-t;ilk'il- 
of  »«luvery  and  subjection  to  a  .  'tM  !.!] 
ecjuaiity.  She  used  to  be  shut  oil  from 
the  wide  acres  of  the  fivm,  and  had  no 
Toioe  in  the  world's  politice ;  she  mast 
stay  in  the  boose,  and  coold  only  hold 
sway  outof- doors  in  this  prim  comsr 
of  land  where  she  was  q»ip*»n.  No  wn- 
der  that  women  clung  to  their  riirb'-  in 
their  liower-gardi-ns  then,  and  n<»  un- 
der that  they  have  grown  a  little  care- 
less of  them  now,  and  that  lawn  mow* 
ers  find  so  ready  a  salel  Hie  whole 
world  is  their  front  yaid  nowadays  I 

There  might  be  written  a  historv  of 
front    yards "  in   New  England  which 
Would  he  very  interesting  to  read.  It 
would  end  in  a  treatise  upon  lauddcape 
gardening  and  it^  possilMlitiea,  andwfld 
flights  of  imagination  about  the  cahore 
of  plants  nnd^  glass,  the  application  of 
artificial  heat  in  forcing,  and  the  ctinoas 
minglir)g  and  development  <>f  plant  life: 
but  it  would  beffin  in  the  simple  time 
of  the  early  r<il<)ui>t^.    It  must  have 
been  hard  when,  after  being  familiar 
with  the  gardens  and  parks  of  England 
and  Holland,  they  fonnd  themselves  re- 
stricted to  front  yards  by  way  of  pleas- 
ore  >groands.    Pohapa  they  tbo^gltt 
such  things  were  wrong,  and  that  having 
a  ]>lea«ant  place  to  walk  about  in  out- 
of-door-i  would  encourage  idle  and  law- 
less ways  in  the  young  ;  at  any  rate,  for 
several  years  it  was  more  neoesaary  to 
raise  com  and  potatoes  to  keep  them- 
selvee  from  starving  than  to  ley  oot 
alleys  and  plant  fiowers  and  box  borders 
among  the  rocks  an<l  stumps.    Tber^  5s 
a  LTcaf  pathn<?  in  the  fact  that  in  50 
gteru  and  banl  a  life  there  was  time  or 
place  for  any  gardens  at  all.    I  can 
pictoie  to  myself  the  little  slips  and  c«t> 
tings  that  had  been  bronglit  over  In  the 
ship,  and  more  oarefnlly  guarded  than 
any  of  the  household  goods.    I  can  see 
the  women  look  at  them  tearfully  when 
they  came  into  bloom,  because  aothuig 
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else  could  be  a  better  reminder  ol  th^r 
okl  home.  What  fears  there  must  have 
been  lest  tlio  first  winter's  cold  might 
kill  them,  and  witli  what  love  and  c^rc 
they  mu3t  have  l)*  tn  t«  iidt'd  I  I  know 
a  rose 'bush,  aud  a  littJu  while  ago  I 
toiew  an  apple-tree,  tlut  were  brought 
over  by  the  first  setders ;  the  rote  itill 
bloonu,  and  until  it  waa  cut  down  the 
old  tret'  l>)re  apples.  It  is  strange  to 
think  tiiat  civilized  New  England  is  no 
older  than  the  little  red  roses  that  l>h)')in 
in  June  on  that  slope  above  tho  river  in 
Kittery.  Tho.«e  earliest  ganit'iis  wt  ro 
very  patlietic  iu  the  coutrai>t  of  their 
extent  and  ibeir  power  of  suggestion 
and  aMociatioo.  Every  seed  that  came 
up  was  Jhanked  for  its  kindness,  and 
every  flower  that  bloomed  was  the  diild 
of  a  belove<l  ancestry. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  wateh  the 
growth  of  the  gardens  as  life  became 
ea-sier  an<l  more  eunilurt^ible  in  the  col- 
onies. As  the  seLtlemeuLs  grew  into 
villagea  and  towns,  and  the  bdians 
were  less  dreadful,  and  the  houses  were 
better  aud  more  home -like,  the  busy 
people  began  to  fmd  a  little  time,  now 
and  then,  \\lien  tlu^y  could  enjoy  them- 
selvefs  soherlv.  iJe.side  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  they  could  have  sonic  tlowt  rs,  and 
a  fprig  of  sa;4e  ami  .siiuilwruwood  and 
tau>y,  or  lavender  that  had  come  frum 
Surrey,  and  oonld  be  dried  to  be  pot 
among  the  linen,  as  it  used  to  be  strewn 
through  the  chests  and  cupboards  in  the 
old  country. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  changes  as  they 
came  slowly  :  that  after  a  while  tender 
plants  could  be  k'  })t  t'.iroiigh  the  wiii- 
t**r.  beeause  the  houses  were  better  built 
auid  warmer,  aud  were  uo  longer  rough 
shelters,  which  were  only  meant  to  serve 
nntil  there  ooold  be  something  better. 
Perhaps  the  parlor,  or  best  room,  and 
a  special  separate  garden  for  the  flowers 
were  two  luxuries  of  the  same  date,  and 
they  made  a  notieeable  change  in  tho 
manner  of  li\  in*;.  —  the  best  room  bein" 
a  formal  recoguitiou  of  the  claims  ui 


society,  and  the  front  yard  an  appeal  tor 

the  existeuce  of  somethitig  that  gave 
pleasure,  beside  tiie  merely  useful  aud 
wholly  neces!,arv  things  of  life.  When 
it  was  tljought  worth  while  to  put  a 
feuce  around  the  llower-gaideu,  the  re- 
spectability of  art  itself  was  established 
and  made  secure.  Whether  the  house 
waa  a  fine  one  and  its  indosure  apa- 
cious,  or  whether  it  was  a  small  house 
with  only  a  narrow  bit  of  ground  iu 
front,  this  yard  was  kept  with  care,  and 
it  was  (lilTerent  from  the  rest  of  tho 
land  alto;;etlur.  The  <'hililreu  wero 
DOt  often  allowed  to  play  there,  aud  thti 
family  did  not  use  tiM  firoot  door  except 
npcm  occasions  of  more  or  less  ceremony. 
I  think  that  many  of  the  old  front  yards 
could  tell  stories  of  the  lovers  who  found 
it  hard  to  part  under  the  stars,  and  lin- 
gered over  the  gate  ;  and  who  does  not 
remember  the  solemn  group  of  men  who 
gath'  r  there  at  funerals,  atul  stun«l  with 
their  heads  uucovered  as  the  mouruera 
go  out  and  come  in,  two  by  two  I  I  have 
always  felt  rich  in  the  possession  of  an 
ancient  York  tradiUon  of  an  old  fellow 
who  demanded,  as  he  lay  dvii  .r.  that  the 
grass  iu  his  front  yanl  should  be  cut  at 
once  ;  it  was  no  ti^e  to  have  it  tnxldeu 
down  aud  spoilt  by  ilie  folks  at  the  fu- 
neral. I  always  hopeil  it  was  good  hay 
weaUier ;  but  he  must  have  been  cer- 
tam  of  that  what  he  spoke.  Let  ni 
hope  he  did  not  confuse  this  world  with 
the  next,  bang  so  close  upon  the  borders 
of  it !  It  was  not  man-liko  to  think  of 
tlie  front  yard,  since  it  was  the  special 
domain  of  the  women.  The  men  of  the 
family  respected  but  ign(»red  it:  they 
had  to  be  teased  in  the  spring  to  {\'vj_  the 
flower-beds;  but  it  was  the  hu-sie^t  time 
of  the  year, — one  should  remember  that. 

I  think  many  people  are  sorry,  with- 
out knowing  why,  to  see  the  fences 
pulled  down ;  and  the  disappearance  of 
plain  white  palings  causes  almost  as 
deej)  regret  as  that  of  the  handsome  or- 
namcnt;il  fences  and  their  li!i:]i  posts 
with  urns  or  great  wUiiu  bulls  ou  top 
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A  stoiu'  roping  does  not  make  up  for 
the  lo^s  of  tluMu  ;  it  maki-s  a  litth-  yard 
look  a  '^fHul  deal  like  a  lot  in  a  ccine- 
terv,  for  on**  thini;;  ai><l  tlim  in  :i  small 
tovvu  the  j^viiHH  itt  uot  smuotii,  and  looks 
iuieT6ii  where  the  flower-beds  have  sot 
been  properly  smoothed  down.  The  stray 
oows  trample  abont  where  they  never 
went  before ;  the  bushes  and  little  trees 
tliat  w<  ro  once  protected  «;row  ra;rj;ed 
and  s«T;iirii!y  an<l  out  at  dhows,  and  a 
few  forlorn  flowers  nuiui  up  of  them- 
selves, an»l  try  hard  to  grow  and  to 
Uoom.  The  ungainly  red  tabs  that  are 
perched  on  little  posts  have  plants  in 
them,  but  the  poor  posies  look  as  if  they 
would  rather  Ije  in  the  ground,  and  as  if 
they  are  held  too  near  the  fire  of  the  sun. 
If  evcrythini;  nuisl  be  iiei'lrcted  and 
forlorn,  -o  much  the  more  reason  there 
bhould  be  a  fence,  if  but  to  hide  it. 
Americans  are  too  fond  of  beinf^  stared 
at ;  they  apparently  feel  as  if  it  were 
one's  duty  to  one's  neighbor.  Even  if 
there  is  nothing  really  worth  looking  at 
about  a  house,  it  is  still  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  j)assers-liy.  Foreii^ners  are 
far  m<»re  sensible  than  we.  and  the  out- 
of*door  home  life  mnong  them  is  some- 
thing we  might  well  try  to  copy.  They 
-often  have  their  meals  served  ontnof- 
doors,  and  one  can  enjoy  an  afternoon 
nap  in  a  hammock,  or  can  take  one's 
work  out  into  the  shady  jjarden  with 
great  satisfaef ion,  uiiwatt-hed  ;  and  even 
a  little  piece  of  i^round  can  be  made,  if 
shut  iu  and  kept  for  the  use  and  pleasure 
of  the  family  alone,  a  most  charming 
unroofed  and  trellised  summer  ante-room 
to  the  house.  In  a  large,  crowded  town 
it  would  be  selfish  to  conceal  the  rare 
bits  of  jjarden.  where  the  si<jht  of  anv- 
tliini^  ijreeii  is  a  godsend  ;  but  where 
there  is  the  whole  wide  country  of  fields 
and  woodii  within  easy  reach,  I  think 
there  should  be  lugh  walls  around  our 
gardens,  and  that  we  lose  a  great  deal 
hi  not  making  them  entirely  separate 
from  the  highway, — as  mucli  as  we 
should  lose  in  making  the  walls  of  our 


parlors  and  dining-room^  of  glass,  and 
building  the  boose  as  dose  to  the  street 
as  possible. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  little  front 
yards :  we  are  sorry  to  miss  them,  aud 
their  tangle  or  orderliness  of  rosea  sad 
larkspur  and  honeysuckle,  Ganteibary 
bdls  and  London  pride,  lilacs  and  peo- 
nies. These  may  all  bloom  better  than 
ever  in  the  new  beds  that  are  cut  in  the 
tni  f  ;  but  w  ith  the  side  fences  that  used 
to  come  from  the  corners  of  the  house 
to  the  front  fence,  other  barriers,  as  I 
have  said  here  over  and  over,  have  beoi 
taken  away,  and  the  old-fashioned  vil- 
lage life  is  already  out  of  date.  People 
do  not  know  what  they  lose  when  thiy 
make  way  with  the  reserve,  the  seps* 
rateness,  the  sanctity,  of  the  front  yard 
of  their  grandmothers.  It  i>  like  writ- 
ing down  the  family  secrets  for  any  one 
to  read;  it  is  like  having  everybody 
caU  yon  by  yonr  first  name,  and  sittug 
in  any  pew  in  churdi,  and  like  having 
your  bouse  in  the  middle  of  a  road,  to 
take  away  the  fence  which,  slight  as  it 
may  be,  is  a  fortification  rouml  vour 
h»>uu'.  M<»re  thin^rs  than  oim-  mav  come 
in  without  being  asked.  We  Americans 
had  better  build  more  fences  than  tske 
any  away  from  onr  lives.  There  should 
be  gates  for  charity  to  go  oat  and  in, 
and  kindness  and  sympathy,  too ;  bat 
his  life  and  his  house  are  toirether  each 
man's  stronghold  and  castle,  to  be  kept 
and  defended. 

I  was  much  amused,  once,  at  think- 
ing that  the  fine  old  solid  paneled  doors 
were  b^g  unhinged  faster  than  ever 
nowadays,  dnoe  so  many  front  gates 
have  disappeared,  and  the  click  of  the 
latch  can  no  longer  give  notice  of  the 
appr'iach  of  a  guest.  Now  the  knocker 
sound-  or  the  bell  rings  witljout  note  or 
warning,  and  the  village  housekoei)er 
cannot  see  who  is  ooming  iu  until  they 
have  abeady  reached  the  door.  Once 
the  guests  could  be  seen  on  their  way 
up  the  walk.  Tt  must  bo  a  satisfaction 
to  look  through  the  dear  spota  of  the 
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figure^l  ground -;:^lft«;s  in  tbe  new  doors, 
and  I  believe,  if  tliere  is  a  covering  in- 
sidt',  few  doors  will  be  found  unprovided 
with  a  peep-hole.  Jt  was  better  to  hear 
the  irate  open  and  shut ;  and  if  it  caught 
and  dragged,  as  front  gates  are  very  apt 
to  do^  you  ooold  have  time  alwaya  for  a 
good  look  oat  of  the  window  at  the  ap* 
proadiing  friend. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  cannot  re- 
member a  front 'yard  garden,  which 
seemed  to  us  a  very  paradise  in  cliild- 
hood.  It  was  like  a  miracle  when  the 
yellow  and  white  datVuvs  canie  into  bloom 
in  the  spring ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  tiger-lilies  and  the  taller  rose-bushes 
were  taller  than  we  were»  and  we  coold 
not  look  over  their  heads  as  we  do  now. 
There  were  always  a  good  many  lady's- 
delights  that  grew  under  the  bushes,  and 
came  up  anywhere  in  the  chinks  of  tlie 
walk  or  the  door-step;  and  there  was 
a  little  green  spri^f  calle<l  ambrosia  that 
was  a  famous  stray-away.  Outside  the 
fence  one  was  not  nnlikdy  to  see  a  com- 
pany  of  French  pinks,  whidi  were  for^ 
bidden  standbg-room  inaidoy  as  if  they 
were  tiresome  poor  relations  of  the  other 
flowers.  I  always  felt  a  sympathy  for 
French  pinks ;  they  have  a  fre>h,  sweet 
look,  as  if  they  resigned  themselves  to 
their  lot  in  life  and  ma^ie  the  best  of  it, 
and  remembered  that  they  had  the  sun- 
shine and  rain,  and  ooold  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  if  they  were  out- 
laws. 

I  like  to  remember  being  sent  on  er- 
rands, and  being  asked  to  wait  while 
the  mistress  of  the  house  picked  some 
flowers  to  -send  back  to  my  mother. 
They  were  almost  always  prim,  llat 
bouquets  in  those  days ;  the  larger  flow- 
ers were  picked  first,  and  stood  at  the 
back  and  looked  over  the  heads  of  those 
that  were  shorter  of  stem  And  statore, 
and  the  givers  always  sent  a  message 
that  they  had  not  stopped  to  arrange 
them.  I  remember  that  1  had  even  then 
a  great  dislike  to  lemon  verbena,  and 
that  I  would  have  waited  patiently  outr 


side  a  gate  all  the  afternoon 

thet  some  one  would  kindly 
sprig  of  lavender  in  the  evening.  An<t 
lilies  did  not  seem  to  me  overdressed, 
but  it  was  ea^y  for  me  to  believe  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  a  great  yellow  marigold,  or 
even  the  dear  little  single  ones  that 
were  yellow  and  brown,  and  bloomed 
until  the  snow  came. 

I  wish  that  I  bad  lived  for  a  little 
while  in  those  davs  when  lilacs  were  a 
novelt}',  and  it  was  a  great  distinction 
to  have  some  irrowinfr  in  a  front  yard. 
It  always  seems  as  if  lilacs  and  pop- 
lars belonged  to  tbe  same  generation 
with  a  certain  lund  of  New  English  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  who  were  ascetic  and 
severe  in  some  of  thdr  fashions,  while 
In  others  they  were  more  given  to  pleas- 
uring and  mild  n  \ dry  than  either  tlieir 
ancestors  or  the  jtt  ople  who  have  lived 
in  their  houses  >,inre.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  last  tidal 
wave  of  Puritanism,  which  swept  over 
the  country,  and  drowned  for  a  time  the 
sober  feasting  and  dancing  which  before 
had  been  considered  no  impropriety  in 
the  larixer  villages.  Whist-playing  was 
clung  to  only  by  the  most  worldly  citi- 
zens, and  as  for  dancing,  it  was  mado 
a  sin  in  itself  and  a  reproach,  as  if  every 
step  was  taken  willfully  in  seven-leagued 
boots  toward  a  jdace  which  is  to  be  the 
final  destination  of  all  the  wicked. 

A  single  poplar  may  have  a  serere 
and  uncharitable  look,  but  a  row  of 
them  suggests  the  antique  and  pleasing 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  their  early  days, 
before  the  sideboard  cupboards  were 
used  only  to  keep  the  boxes  of  strings, 
and  nails,  and  the  duster,  and  the  best 
decanters  were  put  on  %  high  shelf, 
while  the  plain  ones  were  used  for  Tine- 
gsr  in  the  kitchen  closet.  There  is  far 
less  social  visiting  from  house  to  house 
than  there  u^ed  to  be.  People  in  the 
smaller  towns  have  more  accjuaintances 
who  live  at  a  distance  than  was  the  case 
before  the  days  of  railroads,  and  there 
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are  more  guests  who  come  from  out  of 
town  to  j);iy  vi'-it-^.  which  lias  somcthin}; 
to  do  with  in;ikiii<:;  t<H-j);irti('8  ami  the 
eulcrtaiiiiuenl  of  one's  iieighborii  less 
frequeut  than  in  former  timm*  Btit 
most  of  the  New  England  towni  htm 
changed  their  charactert  in  the  laat 
twenty  yean,  since  the  manufactories 
have  come  in  and  brought  together  large 
immhers  eitht-r  of  foreiijiiers  or  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  }tcu[)k;  fioni  those  who 
used  to  make  the  most  of  the  population. 
A  certain  class  of  families  is  rapidly  be> 
coming  extinct.   There  will  he  found  in 
the  older  villages  very  few  persons  left 
who  helong  to  this  class,  which  wa    ;  (  <• 
far  more  important  and  powerful.  The 
oldest  ohur<;h('s  are  apt  to  be  most  thin- 
ly attcnth^il,  bini[)ly  hecausi;  a  dilYi  rt'tit 
sort  of  ideas,  even  of  heavenly  thini^s, 
attract  the  newer  residents.    I  suppose 
that  elderly  people  have  said,  eter  sinoe 
the  time  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet's 
wives  in  the  ark,  that  society  is  nothing 
to  what  it  used  to  be,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect to  be  always  told  vvluit  unworthy 
successors  we  ar»;  of  our  ^raiidinuihers. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  u  certain  ele- 
ment of  American  society  is  fast  dying 
out,  giving  place  to  the  new ;  and  with 
all  our  glory  mid  pride  in  modem  prog- 
ress and  snooess,  we  cling  to  the  old  as- 
sociations regretfully.    There  is  noth- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  the  pleasure  we 
have  in  going  to  src  our  old  tricnds  in 
the  parlors  which  have  changed  little 
since  our  childhood.   No  matter  how 
advanced  in  years  we  seem  to  ourselvei, 
we  are  childrmi  still  to  the  gracious 
hostc;  s.    Thaiik  Heaven  for  the  friends 
who  have  always  known    us !  They 
may  think  us  univliable  and  young  still ; 
they  may  not  understand  that  we  have 
become  busy  and  more  or  less  impor- 
tant people  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world, 
—  we  are  pretty  sure  to  he  without 
honor  in  our  own  oountry ;  hut  they  will 
never  forget  us,  and  we  hdong  to  each 
other,  and  always  shall. 

I  have  received  many  kindnesses  at 


my  friends'  hands,  but  I  dn  not  know 
that  I  have  over  felt  myself  to  be  a 
more  fortunate  or  honored  gue^st  ihan 
when  I  sometimes  went,  years  ago,  to 
call  upon  an  elderly  friend  of  my  moCh> 
er,  who  lived  in  moeC  pleasant  and  state* 
ly  fMhion.   I  used  to  put  on  my  reiy 
best  manner,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  thoughts  were  well  ordere<l,  and  my 
conversation  as  proper  as  I  knew  how 
to  make  it.    I  can  remember  that  I  u«ed 
to  sit  on  a  tall  ottoman,  with  nothing  lo 
lean  against,  and  my  feet  were  off  sound- 
ings,  I  was  so  high  above  the  floor.  We 
used  to  discuss  the  weather,  and  I  said 
tliat  I  went  to  school  (sometimea),  or 
that  it  was  then  vacation,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  we  tried  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable  to  each  other.    Presently  my 
lady  would  take  her  keys  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  sometimes  a  maid  wookl 
eome  to  serve  me^  or  dse  she  heradf 
would  bring  me  a  silver  trey  with  some 
ponndfcakes  baked  in  hearts  and  rounds* 
and  a  small  glass  of  wine ;  and  I  proud- 
ly felt  that  1  was  a  guest,  —  though  I 
was  such  a  little  thing,  an  attention  was 
being  paid  me,  —  and  a  thrill  of  satisfac- 
tion used  to  go  over  me  at  the  thought 
of  my  consequence  and  importance. 
A  handful  of  sugar-plums  would  have 
seeuMd  nothing  beside  this  entertain- 
ment. I  used  to  be  carefid  not  to  crum- 
ble the  cake,  and  T  U5e«l  to  <  at  it  with 
iny  gloves  on,  and  a  pleasant  fra:;rHnce 
would  cling  for  some  time  afterward  to 
the  ends  of  the  short  Lisle-thread  fingen. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  manners  as  I 
took  leave  were  almost  as  distinguished 
as  those  of  my  ho'^te'ss,  though  I  n^ght 
have  been  wild  and  shy  all  the  rest  of 
the  week.    It  was  not  many  years  ago 
that  I  went  to  my  old  friend's  funeral, 
and  saw  them  carry  her  down  the  lon^ 
wide  walk,  between  the  tall  box  borden 
which  were  her  pride;  and  all  the  air 
was  heavy  and  sweet  with  the  perfuase 
of  the  early  summer  bloaaoms ;  the  wUli 
lilacs  and  the  flowering  currants  were 
still  in  Uoom,  and  the  rows  of  her  dav 
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Dutch  tulips  stood  dismayed  in  their 
flannting  oolon  and  watehed  her  go 
•way. 

^ly  sketch  of  the  already  ont-of-date 
or  fast-vanishing  villatro  fashions  per- 
haps should  be  ended  here,  hwi  I  cannt>t 
resist  a  wiuh  to  add  anoiher  bit  of  auto- 
biography, of  which  I  have  been  again 
and  agahi  reminded  in  writing  these 
pages.  The  front  yard  I  Iniew  best  be- 
IcM^^l  to  my  grandfather's  house.  My 
grandmother  was  a  proud  and  solemn 
woman,  and  she  hated  my  mischief,  and 
rightly  thoiiirht  my  elder  Bister  a  much 
Ix-tti  r  cliiid  than  I.  I  used  to  l»e  afrai<l 
of  her  when  I  was  in  the  house,  but  1 
shook  off  even  her  authority,  and  forgot 
I  was  under  anybody's  rule,  when  I  was 
oai-of<doors.  I  was  first  oousin  to  a 
caterpillar  if  they  called  me  to  oome  in, 
and  I  was  own  sister  to  a  giddy-minded 
b'>bolink  when  I  ran  away  across  the 
licUIs,  as  1  used  to  do  very  often.  But 
when  I  was  a  very  little  child  indeed  my 
world  was  bounded  by  the  fences  that 
were  around  my  home  1  there  were  wide 
green  yards,  and  tall  elm-treee  to  shade 
them;  there  was  a  long  line  of  bams 
and  sheds,  and  one  of  these  had  a  large 
room  in  its  upper  story,  with  an  old 
shij)'?  foresail  spread  over  the  floor,  and 
made  a  capital  play-room  in  wet  weather. 
Here  fruit  was  sjiread  in  the  fall,  and 
there  were  some  old  chests  and  pieces 
el  furniture  that  had  been  discarded; 
it  waa  like  the  ganet,  only  much  pleaa- 
aoter.  The  children  in  the  village  now 
cannot  possibly  be  so  happy  as  I  was 
then.  *I  used  to  mount  the  fence  next 
the  street,  and  watch  the  people  go  in 
and  out  of  the  quaint  -  roofed  village 
shops  that  stood  in  a  row  on  the  other 
side,  aud  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to 
a  Dutch  or  old  English  town.  They 
were  burnt  down  long  ago,  but  they 
were  charmingly  picturesque ;  the  up- 
per stories  sometimes  projected  over  the 
lower,  and  the  chimneys  were  some- 
times clustered  together,  and  built  of 
bright  red  bricks. 


And  I  was  too  happy  when  I  could 
smuggle  myself  into  the  front  yard,  with 

its  four  lilac  bushes  and  its  white  fences 
to  shut  it  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
beside  f)ther  railinijs  that  went  troui  the 
poreh  <io\vn  each  side  of  the  brick  walk, 
which  was  laid  in  a  pattern,  and  had  11. 
C,  1818,  cut  deep  into  one  of  the  bricks 
near  the  door-step.  The  H.  C  was  for 
Henry  Currier,  the  mason,  who  had 
signed  this  dioice  bit  of  work  as  if  it 
were  a  picture;  and  he  had  been  dead  so 
many  yean  that  I  used  to  think  of  his 
initials  as  if  the  corner  brick  were  a  lit- 
tle grave  stone  for  him.  The  knocker 
used  to  be  so  bright  that  it  shone  at  you, 
and  caught  your  eye  bewilderiugly,  as 
you  came  in  from  the  street  on  a  sun- 
shiny day.  There  were  very  few  flow- 
ers, for  my  grandmother  was  old  and 
feeble  when  I  knew  her,  and  could  not 
take  care  of  them  ;  but  I  remember  that 
there  were  blush  roses  and  white  roses 
and  cinnamon  ro-;es  all  in  a  tan«.'Ie  in 
one  corner,  aud  I  used  to  pick  the  crum- 
pled petala  of  those  to  make  myself  a 
delicioua  coddle  with  ground  cinnamon 
and  damp  brown  sugar.  In  the  spring  I 
always  found  the  first  green  grass  there, 
for  it  was  warm  and  sunny,  and  I  used 
to  pick  the  little  French  i)inks  when 
they  dar*'<l  show  th.-ir  heads  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  llai;- stones  that  were  laid 
around  the  house.  There  were  small 
ahoota  of  lilac,  too,  and  their  leaves  were 
brown  and  had  a  faint,  sweet  f ragranoe, 
and  a  little  later  the  dandelions  came 
into  bloom ;  the  largest  ones  I  knew 
grew  there,  and  they  have  always  been 
to  this  day  my  favorite  flowers. 

I  had  mv  trials  and  sorrows  in  this 
paradise,  however :  I  lost  a  cent  there 
oue  day,  which  I  have  never  found  yet ! 
And  one  morning  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  one  corner  a  beautiful  dark- 
blue  fleur-de-lis,  and  I  joyfully  broke 
its  neck  and  carried  it  into  the  house ; 
but  everybody  had  seen  it,  and  wondered 
that  I  could  not  have  left  it  alone.  Be- 
sides this,  it  befell  me  later  to  alu  more 
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gimTely  snil.  My  ^'randmother  had  kept 
Home  phiiits  throu^'h  the  winter  on  a 
three-conic n  ( I  <rrr«  n  stantl.  built  like  a 
flight  of  steps,  ami  when  the  warm  spring 
weather  came  this  was  put  out-of-doors. 
She  had  a  cherished  tearitwe  bash,  and 
what  should  I  find  bat  a  bud  on  it !  It 
was  opened  just  enough  to  give  a  hint 
of  its  color.  1  was  very  pleased.  I 
snapped  it  off  at  once,  for  I  had  heard 
.so  many  times  that  it  wa-t  hard  to  make 
ro>efi  Moom  ;  and  I  ran  in  through  tlie 
hall  and  up  the  btairs,  where  I  wet  my 
grandmother  on  the  square  landing.  She 
sat  down  in  the  windoir-seat,  and  I 
showed  her  proudly  what  was  crampled 
in  my  warm  little  fist  I  can  see  it  now  I 
—  it  had  no  stem  at  all,  and  for  many 
days  afterwanl  1  was  howed  down  with 
a  sense  ot  niv  truilt  and  shame,  for  I 
was  made  to  understand  it  was  an  awful 
thing  to  have  blighted  and  broken  a 
treasured  flower  like  that. 

It  must  have  been  the  verj  next  win- 
ter that  my  grandmother  died.  She  had 
a  long  illness,  which  I  do  not  remember 
much  about ;  but  the  nii;ht  she  died 
miiiht  have  been  yesterday  night,  it  is 
all  so  Ircsli  and  <  lear  in  my  mind.  1  did 
uol  live  uiih  her  iu  the  old  house  then, 
but  in  a  new  house  dose  by,  across  the 
yard.  All  the  family  were  at  the  great 
house,  and  I  could  see  that  lights  were 
carried  hurriedly  from  one  room  to  an- 
other. A  servant  came  to  fetch  me,  but 
I  would  not  go  with  her.   My  grand- 


mother was  dying,  whatever  that  might 
be,  and  shf  \yas  takinj;  leave  of  everv 
one,  —  she  was  n-remonious  even  then. 
I  did  not  dure  to  go  with  the  rest ;  I 
liad  an  intense  curiosity  to  see  what  dy* 
ing  might  be  like,  bat  I  was  afraid  tobs 
there  with  her,  and  I  was  afraid  to  stay 
at  home  alone.  I  was  only  five  years 
old.  It  was  in  December,  and  the  house 
feemed  to  irrow  darker  antl  darker,  until 
1  went  out  at  last  to  sit  on  a  door-step 
and  erv  softly  to  mvst  lf;  while  I  was 
there  some  one  came  to  another  door 
next  the  street,  and  rang  the  bell  loudly 
again  and  again.  I  suppose  I  waa  afraid 
to  answer  die  summons,  —  indeed,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  thought  of  it :  all  the 
world  li:ul  been  still  b«*fore,  and  the  bell 
soundtd  loud  and  awful  through  the 
emj)ty  house.  It  se«nned  as  if  the  mes- 
senger from  an  unknown  world  had 
come  to  the  wrong  house  to  call  my  poor 
grandmother  away ;  and  that  loud  riiig- 
ing  is  curiously  linked  in  my  mind  with 
the  knoddng  at  the  gate  in  Affacbeth, 
T  never  can  think  of  one  without  the 
otlier.  thoufrh  there  was  no  tierce  Lndv 
Macht'th  to  bid  me  not  l>e  lost  so  poor- 
ly in  my  thoughts ;  for  when  tli«  y  all 
came  back,  awed  and  tearful,  and  louud 
me  waiting  in  the  cold,  alone,  and  afrud 
m<Hre  of  this  worid  than  the  next,  they 
were  very  good  to  me.  Bat  as  for  the 
funeral,  it  gave  me  vast  entertainment ; 
it  was  the  tirst  grand  public  oocasioo  ii 
wllich  I  had  taken  any  share. 

*Sar(ih  Orne  JevttL 


A  FLORENTINE  FAMILY  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTCBT. 


Details  of  personal  traits  and  do- 
mestic life  have  an  inexpressible  charm 
for  all  readers  of  averajie  human  svni- 
pathics.  Wo  turn  with  more  relief  than 
we  are  willing  to  confess  from  the  brill- 
iant generalizations  of  the  historian  to 
the  pages  of  the  humble  chronicler  or 


diarist ;  and  what  the  French  modestlj 
call  *'  infmnirrs  pour  senu'r  "  are  indeed 
often  of  more  real  use  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment to  posterity  thau  the  works 
by  which  in  their  own  time  they  vers 
overshadowed. 
In  all  that  has  been  mlllM  if  M 
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poblic  and  social  life  of  the  Italians,  we 
find  few  details  of  their  family  habits. 
One  reason  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  the 
•ocial  life  of  the  Latin  races  does  not 
oeotre  in  the  homei  as  does  that  of  those 
nationt  whom  neoenitieB  of  dimate— 
quite  as  mncb,  perhaps,  as  noUer  rea- 
sons —  have  driven  to  domestioitj*  The 
Italian  does  not  bring  the  stnmger,  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  be  courteous,  home 
with  him;  he  takes  his  friend  to  the 
theatre,  dines  with  him  at  the  cq/c,  or 
strolls  with  him  iu  the  park.  If  he  does 
introduce  him,  as  a  rare  favor,  within 
his  domestic  precincts,  it  is  only  after 
doe  preparation,  and  hi  snch  a  manner 
that  the  spontaneonftiess  of  iMspttalitj 
has  had  time  to  congeal  into  the  solem- 
nity of  a  public  occasion.  He  does, 
indeed,  invite  the  chance  visitor  at  the 
hour  of  a  repast,  to  "  favor  hira  "  by  re- 
maining to  partake  of  it ;  but  lie  does  ^ 
when  the  visitor  is  already  at  the  door, 
nd  woold  he  as  mnoh  surprised  at  his 
assent  as  would  the  Spaniard  by  the  ao- 
esptanoe  of  the  possessions  which  he 
lays  at  yoor  feeir  We  of  the  North  smile 
at  these  gracious  insincerities ;  but  the 
Southerner  wonders  no  less  at  the  bhmt, 
unsmiling  positiveness  which  he  calls 
rudeness ;  at  the  want  of  general  sym- 
pathy which  shuts  up  all  our  demon- 
strativeness  within  closed  doors;  at  the 
solemn  iiMes  with  which  we  go  ahont 
both  our  work  and  our  recreation. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  some- 
thing of  domestic  life  in  Italy  in  the  fif- 
tet  nth  century,  especially  the  life  of  the 
female  menibors  of  the  household,  will 
fiud  much  ul  interest  in  the  Letters  of 
Alessandra  Macinghi,  the  widow  of  Mat- 
teo  Stroasi,  to  her  oiled  sons,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  I  am  priocipallj  indebted 
for  the  materials  used  in  the  following 
sketch.  These  Letters  were  compiled 
and  published  by  Cesare  Guasti  in  1877, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never 
been  translated.  The  writer  was  the 
mother  of  that  Filippo  Strozzi  who 
foonded  the  grand  old  palace,  in  the  Via 
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Tornabuoni,  which  is  the  admiration  of 
every  visitor  to  Florence.  Ilia  bust, 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  adorns  one  of 
its  dim,  vast  salons  ;  but  I  have  sought 
there  in  vain  for  anj  memorial  of  the 
mother  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and 
for  whom  he  always  manifested  a  tender 
affection.  She  died  long  before  he  had 
thought  of  boilding  a  house  for  his  poe- 
terity  ;  and  her  best  record  is  in  these 
simple  letters  to  her  sons.  At  the  time 
when  they  begin,  Alessandra  Strozzi  had 
been  twelve  years  a  widow.  Her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  man  of  much  culture 
and  stiuBoQS  habits,  had  mixed  some- 
what extensively  In  polities,  and  shown 
more  good  faith  than  astuteness  during 
the  exile  of  CSosimo  de'  Medici.  When 
the  latter  was  recalled,  Matteo  Strozzi, 
with  many  others  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies in  Florence,  suffered  the  penalty  of 
exile.  lie  went  to  Peiiaro,  and  died  there 
in  less  than  a  year. 

It  was  a  tinw  of  tribulation  in  many 
a  Florentine  household,  from  which  tlw 
husband  and  father  was  torn  away,  while 
the  wife  was  obliged  to  remain  to  guard 
her  children's  inheritance.  Most  touch* 
ing  is  the  pieture  which  the  biogra- 
pher of  Alessandra  de'  Bardi  gives  of 
her  husband's  going  forth  into  exile,  to 
which  his  father  and  hers  liad  previously 
heen  condemned.  '*I  am  left,"  cries 
oat  the  desolate  wifs^  ^  witbont  a  helper; 
and  I  most  go  to  and  fro  wearily,  be- 
seeching this  one  and  that  one  criE  the 
authorities  for  the  preservation  of  our 
goods."  But  these  women  were  equal 
to  tlie  occasion.  Vespasiano  da  Bistic- 
ci  cannot  praise  Alessandra  de'  Bardi 
enough  for  her  courage,  prudence,  and 
fortitiide  in  the  most  trying  drcnm- 
stances ;  and  though  Alessandra  Strossl 
had  no  biographer,  the  simple  story  of 
her  life  as  shown  in  this  correspondence 
gives  evidence  of  what  she  endured  and 
accomplished.  She  was  only  twenty- 
nine  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death, 
and  had  borne  him  seven  children.  Al- 
es&audra  had  accompanied  her  husband 
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to  Pesaro,  beinj;  more  fortunata  than 
macy  of  ber  friends  in  tliut  slie  was  aUle 
to  do  ao;  bot  the  oomptfttifo  luippiaeM 
wUoh  the  eadlad  iMnOy  nuglit  bavt 
thiu  en joyod  wee  of  thorl  deietton.  In 
the  coarse  of  a  few  months  her  husband 
end  three  of  her  children  died,  —  as  it 
wonid  api^ear,  all  of  a  {>estilential  disease 
(hen  rai^iiif; ;  and  the  afllicted  widow 
hastened  to  return  with  her  surviving 
children  to  Florence,  where  ahe  soon 
geTO  hirth  to  e  tooy  who  wei^  ahe  aeys, 
the  *<  Ttry  image  **  of  her  kit  hoabend, 
end  waa  oaUed  bj  hia  aameb  Her  eld- 
cat  remaining  aon,  FUippOi  had  been 
lanty  while  quite  young,  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  mercantile  affairs  with 
an  old  friend  of  his  father's  at  Palermo ; 
whence  he  went  to  a  cousin  of  his  fa- 
ther's at  Naples,  who  was  doing  a  pro^ 
peroos  boaineaa,  and  who  showed  moob 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  tiie  orphaned 
family.  liorenzo,  the  second  son,  waa 
at  Avignon :  and  Alessandra's  letters 
■re  addressed  to  these  absent  children. 
The  first  one,  dated  Aufjust  4,  1447, 
brin«j8  the  family  before  us  at  an  inter- 
esting  moment.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Caterina,  is  about  to  be  married  to 
good  and  virtooos  youth,  twenty^ve 
yean  old,  a  aiik  meroliant,'*  and  of  hon^ 
orable  position.  The  mother  congratu- 
lates herself  that  she  ia  well  dispoeed 
of,  for  "  she  is  sixteen  years  of  a«re, 
and  it  is  hiirh  time  she  was  married  "  ! 
Though  by  giving  a  larger  dowry  a 
more  noble  husband  might  have  been 
prooored,  atiU,  in  the  ejwwmstanece,  it 
teemed  to  Alesaandm  better  to  marry 
her  at  onoey  witli  the  thoosaiid  florins 
which  were  at  her  di^fioaition,  thmi  to 
wait  till  she  could  accumulate  four  or 
five  hundred  more.  Nor  had  she  rea- 
son to  regret  her  choice.  IVfarco  Pa- 
renti  proved  to  be  a  loving  husband  and 
a  man  of  consideration  in  the  <x)mmu- 
nitgr.  He  anired  et  the  dignity  of  po* 
deste,  or  mayor,  of  OoUe,  in  the  distriot 
of  Floreooe^  and  hia  letters  show  Um 
to  hftve  been  n  wise  ead  kindly  nBio. 


Caterina  was,  in  her  mother's  opinion, 
"  the  prettiest  girl  in  Florence  \  "  never> 
theleaa,  she  hadnghl*a  desire  to  enkMse 
berattnotaoBsi  end  h»  meiher  begs,  in 
her  neoM^  that  if  Filippo  ean  send  ber  a 
certain  kind  of  soap,  or  a  wash,  or  WKjj 
other  beautifier,"  be  will  do  it.  She  en> 
larges  on  the  gifts  of  the  bridegroom, 
who  was  indeed  most  lil>era].  He  was 
a  metliodical  man,  and  to  this  trait 
owe  a  list  of  his  gifts,  which  he  noted 
down  in  a  aewmeaionuidam  book*  dedi- 
entedin  the  following  wwds :  the 
name  of  God,  and  his  TOfin  Bother, 
holy  Hary ;  and  of  St.  Michael,  angel 
and  archangel ;  and  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  St- 
Paul,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Su  Catherine, 
and  all  the  apostles  and  evangelists  and 
saints  of  God :  and  may  the  beginning 
a|id  ooDtinaatiott  and  end  of  this  book 
be  to  their  glfliy;  and  of  their  mefcf 
may  tbey  g^ve  me  grace  that  what  I 
shall  write  in  it  may  be  for  good  to  BJ 
soul,  and  IkxIv,  and  estate." 

Among  the  gifts  we  may  notice  only 
a  few,  as  indicative  of  the  fashions  of 
the  period:  A  dress  of  wliite  damask, 
trimmed  with  marten  lor;  n  dram  ef 
light  bfam  stnl^  with  sleevee  of  Alex- 
andrian ^Tot;  seventeen  embroidered 
chemises ;  ten  towels  ;  thirty  handhs^ 
chiefs;  one  baccio  of  wliite  damask;  a 
prayer-book;  two  strings  of  large  coral; 
six  silk  caps  ;  three  needle  cases :  two 
ivory  combs  ;  an  embroidered  handker- 
chief;  three  peiis  ol  fed  hose;  n  Aem 

trimmed  with  white  fer}  mi  orerdtem 
of  the  same,  with  trimndngs  of  gold 
and  pearls ;  a  garland  of  peacock  tail«, 
mounted  in  silver,  with  pearls,  gilt 
leaves,  and  enameled  llowers ;  a  ginile 
of  crimson  shot  with  gold,  with  clasps 
of  silver  gilt ;  a  gold  shoulder  ornament, 
with  two  sapphires  and  three  paarie;  % 
ooUar  of  psnriSi 

Sndh  ffilBk  must  haTO  satisfied  even 
Ae  beantifU  end  beiwlj-toni^  <hii> 
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rina.  And  donbtlera  the  trousseau  was 
proportionately  elegant.  Its  value  was 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  dowry,  and  it 
bad  been  preparing  under  the  diligent 
9ueci  the  MiMr  •fwr  fltaM  lk«  Iwiie 
wm  wa  SafMit.  AaltaliMi  wcNMn'smai^ 
rbige  portion  of  boasebold  Iben,  as  wtHl 
MB  of  under-clothing,  is  moally  loffloioiil 
to  last  her  for  life. 

Ltixury  in  dress,  which  had  been  se- 
verely repressed  by  snmptuary  laws  in 
1330,  was  on  the  increase  at  this  time, 
though  it  did  not  reach  its  highest  point 
■ntfl  Ibe  reign  d  Lorano  da'  Medieit 
TIm  ooitaaie  ol  Florantine  woeMo  at 
tfris  pwiod  wee  e  lobe  of  silk  or  wool- 
en ttuff  extending:  to  the  groundf  end 
trimmed  with  fringe ;  the  waist  long,  and 
the  sleeves  usually  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress.  The  hair  was  worn  in 
curls,  and  over  it  a  veil  of  white  silk 
reaching  to  the  shoulders ;  the  *^  bacoio 
ef  while  daaaek,"  in  the  ebove  litt»  be- 
ing for  thit  pnrpofle.  The  garland,  or 
diademi  waa  of  oomee  for  alate  oeoe* 
aiona. 

Marco  Parenti  and  Caterina,  as  was 
the  custom,  had  been  fornially  betrothed 
in  church,  a  few  months  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  marriage.  When  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  latter  were  com- 
pleted, the  «  giving  ol  the  ifaig/'  aa  the 
aMRiage  eeremonj  waa  ealled,  took 
pleee*  alao  in  chureh,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  bride  waa  conducted  bj  her 
friends  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
where  the  wedding  feast  was  eaten, 
which  in  Marco's  case  was  splendid  and 
abundant.  During  this  repast  there  was 
amaio  of  tmmpet«,  harps,  fifes,  and  flutes. 

Bnt  tiie  Btother^  tejoidog  at  her 
danghter'a  aettieoMnt  in  life  waa  abed- 
owed  by  the  fear  ol  aa  approaohlng  aap- 
aration  from  her  youngest  son,  Matteoi 
who  was  peculiarly  dear  to  her.  Filip- 
po  and  his  employer  had  been  urging  her 
to  send  him  to  them  at  Kaples,  and  she 
seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  an  opening 
lor  him  not  to  be  negleotedi  hvt,  she 
wrRea,  «*I  eannei  aend  Uin  jut  yett 


m 

though  he  is  yonng,  he  is  great  company 
for  me,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  spare 
him.  He  has  learned  to  read,  and  be- 
gins to  write,  and  I  shall  put  him  to 
hamtag  aoeoonts  this  winter ;  then  we 
will  aee  what  is  to  be  done  with  him,  and 
may  God  give  him  the  wisdom  he  needs." 
FiUppo,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  was 
already  beginning  to  be  ambitious  for  its 
advantage,  and  to  have  much  influeno 
with  his  mother.  She  yielded  at  last  fi 
his  wishes,  and  prepared  to  send  Matteo 
to  him.  She  arranged  with  loving  care 
Ua  wardrobe,  sind  enmnenatea  with  a 
moCher^a  fondness  its  items.  He  baa  a 
mantle  ol  the  Naples  fashion,  a  robe  and 
a  waistcoat  of  violet  color,  fine  slippers, 
shirts,  silver-handled  knives,  etc  But 
when  ho  is  all  ready  to  set  out  she  is 
deterred  by  her  fears  and  the  advice  of 
friends.  I  am  continually  told  that  I 
ought  not  to  let  him  go  now  in  this  heat, 
and  with  the  pestilenoewhieh  is  prevail- 
ing OTerywhere. ...  I  am  sore  he  woold 
not  get  to  Ni4»les  withont  being  ill,  for 
I  know  his  constitution ;  and  if  any- 
tiling  should  happen  to  him  you  would 
be  disappointed,  and  I  phoiild  nover  be 
happy  again."  But  the  next  winter  she 
had  no  longer  an  excuse  fur  keeping 
him,  and  with  much  sorrow  she  let  him 
depart  Sach  good  aoeonnts  ol  him 
eome  to  her  from  his  employers  that 
she  is  half  oonsoled;  bat  her  maternal 
heart  still  yearns  over  him,  and  she  bags 
Filippo,  if  he  needs  correction,  "  on  no 
account  to  strike  him,  but  to  reprove  him 
with  gentleness."  Was  there  a  presenti- 
ment in  Alessandra's  mind  that  the  pre- 
oodons  and  beloved  boy  woold  soon  be 
taken  from  life?  If  so^  she  seems  to 
have  fbrgotten  it  In  Us  snooesses,  and 
ahe  playfolly  chides  him  for  his  foiget> 
folness  to  write  her  when  he  was  al- 
ready lying  upon  his  death-bed.  In 
July,  1459,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever 
which  was  epidemic  in  Naples,  and  died 
after  a  few  weeks'  illness.  A  letter  of 
Ifisroe  Fteeati  to  Filippo  ahowa  as  the 
haaii  stifahen  mother  In  the  aiidst  ol 
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friends  and  relations  who  have  gradually 
broken  to  her  ilie  sad  news.  There  are 
"  Francesco  and  Battista  degli  Strozri, 
and  jMndonna  Caterina,  and  Madonna 
Nannina  de*  Neri,  and  other  women,  who 
have  told  her  the  sorrowful  tidings  in 
the  gentlest  way  they  could."  When  the 
first  bitterness  of  her  grief  was  passed, 
Alessandra  writes  a  most  touching  let> 
ter  to  Filippo.  "  We  are  reduced  to  a 
small  number,"  she  says,  "  but  I  paci- 
fy myself,  considering  that  God  may  do 
worse  to  me ;  and  if,  in  hia  grace  and 
mercy,  he  preser>'e8  to  me  you  my  re- 
maining sons,  I  will  not  complain.  All 
my  anxiety  is  that  you  should  profit  by 
this  affliction.  I  know  well  that  it  has 
grieved  you,  but  do  not  let  it  make  you 
ill  ;  for  we  have  nothing  to  reproach  our- 
selves with  in  regard  to  the  care  taken 
of  Matteo,  and  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  escape  from  the  troubles 
of  this  sorrowful  world."  Then,  again, 
her  grief  overcomes  her,  and  she  cries 
out,  "  I  would  that  I  had  not  asked  any- 
body's counsel,  but  had  done  what  I  was 
inclined  to  do !  For  then  I  might  have 
been  in  time  to  see  and  touch  my  sweet 
son  while  he  was  yet  alive ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me,  and 
to  you,  and  to  him.  I  will  believe  that 
all  was  for  the  best."  She  gives  him 
advice  how  to  take  care  of  his  health, 
and  begs  him  not  to  overwork  to  gain 
worldly  goods.  "  For,  see !  we  must 
leave  them  all.  Do  you  think  I  want 
to  hear  that  you  are  laying  up  wealth, 
nnd  wearing  yourself  out  for  it,  by  so 
much  toil  and  anxiety  ?  ^ 

We  have  anticipated,  in  following  to 
its  end  the  story  of  Matteo's  short  life. 
In  1451  Madonna  Alessandra  married 
her  younger  daughter,  Alessandra,  to 
Giovanni  Bousi;  but  this  time,  though 
the  dowry  was  equal  in  value  to  Cate- 
rina's,  there  is  nothing  said  about  the 
wedding  or  the  gifts.  Bonsi  was  twen- 
ty years  older  than  his  bride,  and  in 
family  and  fortune  inferior  to  the  hus- 
band of  Caterina,  but  the  mother  calls 


him  "  a  virtaons  and  good  man."  In 
the  only  letter  of  his  which  is  given,  he 
begs  his  brotlier-in-law  not  to  address 
him  in  the  third  person,  because  he  does 
not  merit  that  mark  of  respect,  but  es- 
pecially because  it  would  make  hia  wife 
think  that  Filippo  considered  him  too 
old  for  her. 

Lorenzo,  the  second  son  of  Madonna 
Alessandra,  was  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family.  He  possessed  neither  the  am- 
bition and  prudence  of  Filippo  nor  the 
sweet  disposition  of  Matteo,  and  was 
a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler.  In  1452 
he  is  in  his  uncle  s  bank  in  Bruges,  and 
his  mother  is  very  much  distressed  at 
the  accounts  she  receives  of  him,  and 
writes  to  him  with  what  is,  for  her,  un- 
usual severity.  He  was  at  this  time 
twenty  years  old,  and  bad  been  away 
from  home  seven  years.  "  From  what 
I  hear  about  you,"  says  Madonna  Ales- 
sandra, "  I  gather  that  you  are  more 
ready  to  throw  away  money  than  to 
save  it,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what 
ought  to  be.  And  I  see  that  you  are 
bringing  harm  and  shame  both  upon 
yourself  and  upon  us ;  that  your  habits 
are  not  good,  and  tliat  you  do  not  heed 
reproof,  which  is  a  bad  sign,  and  makes 
me  repent  of  all  my  confidence  in  yoo. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  can  persist  in 
your  willful  ways,  knowing,  first,  that 
they  displease  God,  and  also  me  ;  for  it 
is  a  great  trial  to  me  to  hear  of  your 
failures  in  duty,  and  the  injury  and 
bluime  which  come  of  it  I  leave  you  to 
consider  ;  and  you  also  give  great  of- 
fense to  your  uncle  Jacob.  H  you  had 
but  just  begun  there  would  be  some 
hope,  but  now  for  years  you  have  been 
going  on  in  ways  that  are  not  good,  and-* 
you  have  been  borne  with  for  my  sake. 
But  I  think,  if  you  do  not  change  yoor 
behavior,  my  entreaties  for  you  will  no 
longer  avail.  Let  this  warning  sutBce. 
Be  wise,  for  it  is  your  duty  and  for  your 
advantage.  .  .  .  Remember,  and  do  not 
cast  my  reproofs  behind  your  back,  for 
they  are  given  with  love  and  tears,  and 
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I  pray  God  thnt  he  IDfty  iodilM  yoo  tO 
do  what  I  desire." 

Whether  or  not  these  admonitions  had 
effect,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
for  there  is  an  interval  of  five  years  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  letter  which  has 
been  preserfed.  We  find  Cbet  in  1468 
Loranso  had  m  aerere  Dlness  at  Brogea, 
and  aa  aooii  aa  he  was  able  he  came  to 
ilorence  for  a  brief  visit  AlevaMmtha 
after  his  return  to  Bruges,  a  law  was 
passed  wliicli  condemned  the  sons  of 
exiles  to  twenty-five  years'  banishment 
from  Florence,  forbidding  them  to  ap- 
proach within  fifty  miles  of  its  territory, 
or  to  write  letters  on  other  than  private 
AffairB.  This  was  e  terriUe  blow  to  Hft- 
donna  Alosaandra,  whose  life  was  bound 
op  in  her  aona;  and  also  to  Filippo, 
wboae  thoughts  and  liopes  constantly 
reverted  to  the  home  of  his  fatliers.  He 
begs  hia  mother  to  come  and  live  with 
her  sons  (there  being  a  plan  to  put  Lo- 
fenso  under  Filippo's  eaie),  which 
would  be  a  great  oomfort  to  an."  She 
waa  atnmglf  tempted  to  eonaent;  bat 
aftw  reflection,  the  consideration  that 
ahe  oould  further  their  advantage  by  re- 
maining at  Florence  to  care  for  their 
affairs,  and  the  hope,  which  never  left 
her,  that  sooner  or  later  they  would 
be  permitted  to  return  thither,  decided 
her  not  to  *<  change  her  oonatry,"  aa  ahe 
phraaea  it,  in  the  old  Italian  manner. 

Many  tilings  are  brooght  aboat  by 
time,"  was  her  favorite  maxim,  proved 
by  the  changea  ahe  had  already  wit> 
nes<!ed. 

Whether  she  was  a  partisan  of  the 
Medici  or  not,  she  docs  not  openly  say ; 
Indeed,  when  all  letters  were  likely  to 
be  iDS{>ected,  it  waa  not  prudent  to  write 
of  one'a  -yolitical  preferences,  and  lor 
nw^  el  the  eorrespondence*  even  aboot 
private  affairs,  the  felt  obliged  to  have 
reoonrse  to  cipher.  Probably,  as  Pro- 
fessor Guasti  observes,  she  would  have 
preferred  that  government  wliich  would 
give  her  back  her  sons.    She  was  far- 

aeafaig  enough  to  peieaive  that  tiie  Me- 


dici were  likely  to  increase  in  power, 
and  one  of  the  few  allusions  to  this  is 
in  these  words  to  Lorenzo :  "  Remem- 
ber that  the  adherents  of  the  Medici 

• 

have  uniformly  prospered,  and  the  con- 
trary has  happened  to  those  of  the  Pas- 
si,  who  have  always  been  undone.  Be 
advised."  Her  aona  acqaieaoed  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  dedrion,  and  kept  up,  by 
rare  meetings  outside  the  forbidden  lim- 
its, and  by  constant  letters  and  messages 
by  friends,  as  much  intercourse  as  waa 
possible  in  those  days,  when  the  proeae- 
cia,  or  carrier,  took  two  weeks  lor  the 
journey  from  Florence  to  Naples. 

Lorenso^  nnder  the  watchful  care  el 
hia  elder  brother,  aeema  to  have  laid 
aside  hia  yonthfal  foUiea  and  vices ;  at 
any  rate^  there  are  no  more  reproofs  or 
regrets  expressed  in  regard  to  him  in  his 
mother's  letters.  Her  great  anxiety  is 
to  see  Filij){)o  well  married,  and  she 
charges  herself  with  iiuding  a  wife  for 
him.  Aa  early  aa  1450  liie  had  written 
to  him  abont  it :  ''If  God  prolongs  my 
life  a  few  years,  and  your  sister  Alea- 
sandra  is  out  of  the  way,  I  will  furnish 
the  house  with  linen,  so  that  you  will  be 
well  supplied ;  for,  in  truth,  while  there 
are  daughters  in  the  house,  one  can  do 
nothing  but  for  them  ;  but  when  she  is 
out  of  it,  I  shall  be  free  to  work  for 
you,  my  sons.  When  I  shall  have  got 
the  hoosehold  staff  In  a  little  better  or- 
der, I  hope  yon  wOl  make  op  your  mind 
to  come  home ;  for  it  is  now  so  that  you 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  could 
honorably  entertain  a  friend  who  might 
happen  to  come  to  you ;  but  in  two  or 
three  years  it  will  be  much  better  fur- 
nished. And  I  do  want  to  give  yon  a 
wife ;  for  yon  are  now  of  an  age  to  Imow 
how  to  govern  a  fiunily,  and  it  will  be  a 
consolation  to  me  ;  I  liave  no  other  from 
whom  to  hope  for  it  but  yon  children: 
therefore,  may  God  of  his  mercy  grant 
me  the  favor  I  long  for.** 

Filippo  does  not  enter  enthusiastical- 
ly into  his  mother's  matrimonial  plans 

lor  him.  Ha  miikii  an  eneaae  el  hia 
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being  an  exile,  and  again  of  being  well 
enough  off  as  he  i« ;  his  mother  returns 
to  the  subject  again  and  again,  some- 
times with  raillery,  aud  sometimes  with 
pleading.  Her  friends  have  suggested 
•everal  damsels,  but  the  exacting  moth- 
er is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  them. 
She  thinks  she  can  do  better,  aud  it  is 
not  an  affair  in  which  we  should  take 
the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand."  In 
time  Filippo  gives  his  consent  to  her 
search,  though  still  without  any  wish  to 
hasten  the  matter,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  quite  willing  to  leave  the  choice  of 
a  wife  altogether  to  Madonna  Alessan- 
dra.  She  is  much  inclined  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Messer  Francesco  Tanagli,  as  "  it 
would  be  a  good  alliance,  and  of  all  that 
have  been  offered  she  seems  to  have  the 
best  qualities."  "  The  one  from  Vernio 
pleased  me,  but  she  is  awkward  and 
countrified,  they  say."  "  I  have  heard 
that  a  daughter  of  the  Alberti  is  very 
beautiful ;  and  I  will  try  to  see  her  dur- 
ing these  festival  days,  and  tind  out 
whether  her  father  would  give  her  to 
us."  "  We  will  have  a  number  of  them 
on  hand,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
we  can  pick  out  the  best  one.  May  God 
show  us  the  right  one."  "  I  write  to 
let  you  know  that  Sunday  morning,  when 
I  went  to  Santa  Reparata  [the  Duomo] 
for  the  early  mass,  as  I  have  gone  sev- 
eral mornings,  to  try  and  get  a  look  at 
Adimari's  daughter,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  attending  that  mass,  by  chance  I  found 
Tanagli 's  daughter,  there.  Not  knowing 
who  she  was,  I  placed  myself  near  her, 
aud  considered  her  well.  She  seemed 
to  me  to  be  beautiful  and  well  made ;  as 
large  as  Caterina,  or  larger ;  of  good  com- 
plexion, —  none  of  these  pale  ones,  but 
as  if  she  was  in  health.  Her  face  is  rath- 
er long,  and  her  features  are  not  partic- 
ularly delicate,  but  not  at  all  onlinary ; 
and  by  her  walk  and  her  whole  appeal^ 
ance  one  could  see  that  she  is  not  by 
any  means  dull  [addormeniata\.  In  fact, 
it  sei'med  to  me  that  if  her  other  quali- 
ties are  satisfactory  she  would  not  be  a 


bad  bargain,  but  an  honorable  one.  I 
followed  her  out  of  church,  and  learned 
that  she  was  a  Tanagli.  As  to  the  Adi- 
mari  girl,  I  never  have  been  able  to  see 
her,  .  .  .  for  she  has  not  been  out  *m 
iisual ;  and  while  I  was  looking  for  her, 
behold,  this  one  came  along,  who  does 
not  generally  go  to  mass  at  this  hour. 
I  believe  God  brought  her  before  me  in 
order  that  I  should  look  at  her,  since  I 
had  no  expectation  of  seeing  her  there." 
Afterwards,  however,  when  she  does  get 
a  look  at  the  daughter  of  Messer  Adi- 
mari,  this  indication  of  Providence  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten,  as  it  was  she 
who  ultimately  became  Filippo'a  bnd& 
Still  another  young  and  lovely  creature 
attracts  attention,  as  she  is  saying  her 
prayers  ;  but  becoming  aware  of  Madon- 
na Alessandra's  scrutiny,  and  probably 
divining  the  reason  of  it,  as  soou  as  the 
service  is  over  she  rushes  out  of  chordi 
like  the  wind." 

One  may  see  the  same  scenes  enad^ 
ed  in  the  same  place  tonlay ;  nor,  in  the 
families  who  preserve  the  old  aristo- 
cratic traditions,  do  the  young  people 
have  much  more  voice  in  their  own  mar- 
riage arrangements  than  they  did  in  Ma- 
donna Alessandra's  day.  If  the  alliance 
is  desirable  to  both  families,  and  the 
bride's  dowry  is  satisfactory,  tlie  thing 
is  settled  by  the  elders,  and  rarely  op- 
posed by  the  youth  or  the  maiden.  If 
they  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  so 
much  the  better ;  if  not,  unless  there  is 
open  repugnance  on  the  part  of  one  or 
the  other,  it  is  not  of  great  consequence. 
This  Ls  not  parental  tyranny,  but  cuif- 
tum  ;  and  uowhere  is  custom  more  hon- 
ored thai)  in  Italy.  The  girl  of  sixteen 
comes  home  from  her  convent  scbooU 
and  is  presented  to  her  future  husband ; 
dazzled  by  the  new  world  opening  before 
her,  —  the  social  life,  the  gifts,  the  troo^ 
seau,  —  she  is  a  married  woman  before 
she  has  had  time  to  accustom  ber^lf  to 
the  change  from  her  former  monotonooa 
childhood.  When  her  heart  awakes,  aha 
is  already  in  bonds.    But  better  is  evea 
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■i  mBhapfj  marriage,  in  this  tradMoMl 
•oeeptation,  than  single  life  for  a  wom- 
an ;  and  indeed  the  conventionalities 
which  forbid  the  unmarried  woman,  until 
«he  is  forty  or  more,  to  go  out  alone,  or 
to  lead  an  independent  exiatenoe  in  any 
CMS  iwiy  dUhraot  Anwi 
ttatof  hariirtmm  Kn^nd  and  Amar- 
iea»aiid  drive  her  not  onfrequently  to 
a  conventual  life  as  prefaraUa  to  thai 
irhich  she  would  lead  at  home. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  times  of 
which  we  are  8j)eiiking  as  in  thorn  which 
liachiavelli  depicts  in  his  Belphegor,  — 
'^iiwre  woTO  ■unij  iidUo  dtisflot  who 
kad  plaa^  of  daughteia  and  bat  little 
aMB^,"— and  Madonna  AleiMiidra 
aoBBplainii  that  thoaa  who  have  other 
recommendations  are  not  beautiful." 
"  As  for  me,**  she  says,  "  I  don't  want  to 
have  these  frights  in  my  sight,  for  it  is 
little  pleasure  one  gets  from  having  them 
in  the  house  I  "  With  all  her  wisdom, 
aha  iMd  a  kaen  appredatkm  of  ezter- 
nala;  and  she  was  anxioiu  that  Filippoi 
on  his  part,  should  do  all  poiiibla  honor 
to  his  future  bride.  She  wanti  Ua  «or- 
bet'li^  to  be  worthy  of  his  name  and  his 
means ;  and  she  inclines  to  what  is  cost- 
ly and  durable  in  the  way  of  dress  and 
otrnameats.  "  If  the  affair  turns  out 
wall,  aa  I  trait  H  wiU,  it  wiU  ha  naeea- 
aary  for  na  to  do  things  proportkmably 
wall,  lor  I  thoold  ho  pioad  to  aaa  joor 
bride  beauUful  and  beautifolly  adonad* 
And  I  would  not  have  her  poorer  than 
others  as  to  jewels.  Jewels  are  things 
which  you  can  afford  to  give  her,  and  I 
know  that  you  can  be  well  supplied  with 
them  at  Naples,  so  that  you  need  not  be 
panimoBkMi  abont  thaak  Ifdothaaara 
M  trimmed  with  pearii,  they  moat  have 
aoaM  other  trimming  which  oosts  jnit 
aa  much,  and  is  money  thrown  away. 
So  if  you  spend  money  for  what  is  osa- 
fal,  1  shall  encourage  you." 

Still  Filippo  delays  to  show  any  act- 
ive  interest  in  the  matter,  and  at  last 
Ua  iBOthar  gets  quite  oat  of  patianea 
vJl]^  Ub.        Mflna  to  bm  yoa  ara 


Tery  moch  aftadd  to  t^ke  a  wife,  and  I 
must  say  that  you  show  little  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  ;  for  since  you  resolved 
to  marry,  a  hundred  doubts  appear  to 
have  come  into  your  mind."  "  You 
will  see  that  the  thing  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  looks.  Ton  aik  if  I  do  not  think  yon 
might  wait  a  year  or  two  longer.  I  tell 
you,  frankly,  no." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  from 
1465  to  1468  we  have  no  letters,  for 
these  must  have  been  three  of  the  nmst 
important  and  joyful  years  of  Mudomia 
Alessandra's  life.  In  them  her  two  chief 
dedrea  were  foMlled,  the  return  of  her 
sons  from  exfle,  and  the  marriage  of 
Filippo.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
was  annulled  after  the  downfall  of  Lnca 
Pitti  and  his  party.  Filippo  came  to 
Florence  in  1466,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately married  the  beautiful  and  good 
Fiammetta  degli  Adimuri.  She  of 
one  of  the  best  families  in  Florence, 
and  brought  harhoaband  a  lai^gadowty. 
In  the  test  letter  that  is  extant  after 
this  interval,  Filippo  has  returned  to  Na* 
pies  for  a  time,  and  Fiammetta  is  with 
her  mother-in-law.  She  has  already  two 
children,  and  the  old  house  is  enlivened, 
for  the  grandmother,  by  their  presence. 
**  You  say,"  she  writes  to  her  son,  that 
yoa  need  not  reoommend  Fiammetta  to 
my  care,  and  yon  lay  truly ;  for  Ido  for 
her  even  more  than  I  would  for  an  own 
child.  And  I  also  take  care  of  little 
Alfonso  as  much  as  I  cau.  But  he  is  a 
terrible  child  ;  he  is  always  falling  into 
rages ;  and  he  is  very  thin,  but  never- 
theless strong.  Lucrezia  [the  infant] 
is  a  fine  child,  and  resembles  Fiammet- 
ta: she  is  fkir,  like  her,  and  similarly 
made,  and  is  bigger  than  Alfonso  was 
at  her  age.  ^luy  God  give  her  a  long; 
life."  "  When  Madonna  Antonia  comes, 
back,  we  will  try  to  have  her  stay  with 
us,  and  pay  her  all  the  honors  we  cau 
for  Fiammetta  will  then  bo  up  again.. 
It  would  be  no  trouble  to  me  to  do  any-> 
thing,  if  I  were  stronger ;  bat  I  am  no» 
kngar  as  I  was  last  winter,  when  yoo 
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toM  me  I  bad  takfln  a  new  IfliM  of  lift. 
I WM  m  all  Holy  Weak  and  over  Eaai* 
er ;  then  I  took  medicine,  but  it  did  QOi 

do  me  much  good.  I  am  ol<l,  and  when 
I  think  I  shall  be  better  I  grow  worse  ; 
and  so  it  will  go  on  to  the  end.  If  I 
have  not  written  yoxx  qa  olieu  as  1  wi&hed, 
it  hM  been  because,  first,  I  have  not 
felt  well,  aod  then  I  have  had  a  greai 
dealtodo.  Fiammetta's hahj  was  born, 
people  were  alwaji  nmning  in  and  out, 
aud  everything  came  upon  me.  li  I 
had  no  other  Iiindrance  than  Alfonso, 
that  would  be  enough  ;  but  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant one.  lie  is  always  running  after 
me,  like  the  chicken  after  the  hen." 

The  mother  is  growing  old,  hat  ■he 
■till  keeps  the  gnidaaoe  of  funilj  afi> 
fairs  in  her  hands,  even  with  her  mar- 
ried children,  after  the  Italian  fashion 
unto  this  day.  Fiammetta  is  invited  to 
the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  do'  Metlici  with 
Clarice  Orsini.  She  dws  not  care  to  go, 
being  stiil  feeble,  and  having,  like  her 
modem  nateri  upon  similar  oocasioiis, 
"  nothing  to  wear*"  Madonna  AlnsBsn- 
dia  thinks  she  is  right,  for  if  aha  went 
it  wonid  co^t  Bome  hnndreds  ol  florins. 
They  are  going  to  wear  dresses  of  bro- 
cade, and  she  would  be  oblige*!  to  have 
the  (^arue  ;  besides,  she  is  ill  supplied 
with  jewels."  She  asks  me  to  tell  yuu 
that  ^e  want^  a  new  serge  dress  befofe 
the  feast  of  San  Giovanni,  and  begs  70a 
will  get  it  M  Lorenao  for  her,  lor  she  is 
really  in  need  of  it/' 

The  seventy-second  and  last  letter  of 
Madonna  Alessandra  is  dated  the  14th  of 
April.  1170.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
buhiness  details,  which  show  that  she 
wiui  as  actively  employed  as  ever.  She 
has  bought  a  supply  of  grain,  for  whidi 
she  has  bad  bo  give  a  high  prioe ;  '<it 
always  happens  that  we  have  to  buy 
when  things  are  dear."  She  has  had  im- 
provements made  in  the  stables,  and  she 
hopes  that  Filippo  will  tell  her  exactly 
what  day  he  may  be  expected,  so  that 
she  can  put  everything  in  order.  There 
is  some  puhUo  news,  too,  thai  Sa  rather 


exailiig:  the  Pedaata  has  hanged  fovN 
teen  men  eoneei— d  in  a  tamnU  at  Plm* 
to;  and  there  has  been  a  great  earth* 
quake.  Between  one  dreadful  thing 
and  another,  I  am  half  beside  myself. 
I  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end ; 
BO  that  it  is  well  to  have  our  minds  pre- 
pared fm  it,  and  to  be  ready."  The 
writer  died  eleven  mooths  later.  In 
her  last  daya  ahe  had  the  eomlbtt  of  aea> 
ing  be^  son  Lorenzo  married,  but  heooD> 
tinned  to  live  at  Naptoa*  On  the  11th 
of  Mareli,  1471,  Filippo  makes  this  en- 
try in  bis  diary  :  "  This  morning,  l»- 
tweeu  ten  aud  eleven  o'clock,  Matlonna 
Alessandra  passed  peacefully  away  from 
thia  life,  with  aU  the  aaeEameate."  She 
waa  horied  honorably  hi  the  diareh  el 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  dne  nsNaes 
were  said  for  the  repose  of  her  sooL 
All  her  clothing,  in  accordance  with  bar 
expresse<l  wish,  was  given  to  the  j>oor. 

Eightt  tMi  years  later  Filippo  Strozzi 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  palace  in  the 
YkTomabaonL  Of Uafclfaer'a 
only  hia  aister  Alessandfa  waa  living  ta 
witness  the  height  of  proaperi^  wUeh 
he  had  reached.  Lorenzo  had  died  ia 
1479,  and  Caterina,  the  wife  of  Maroo 
Parenti,  of  whoso  bridal  we  have  heard 
so  much,  passed  away  in  1481,  deeply 
lamented  by  her  husband,  who  haA  found 
his  life  with  her  most  joyful  and  hap- 
py." The  heaatifal  Fiamnwtfa,  too,  waa 
gone.  She  lived  only  till  1476,  aad 
Filippo  had  married  Selvaggia  Gi«a> 
figUaaai,  by  whom  ha  already  had  two 
sons. 

Filippo's  son  Lorenzo,  in  his  biogra- 
phy of  his  father,  gives  the  i'ollcwinu 
account  of  the  preparations  for  buiiduig 
the  palace,  whidi  well  aooord  with  the 
prudent  and  ahrewd  diaposition  ol 
builder :  "  Filippo,  therefore,  having  a 
large  family,  and  being  more  eager  for 
fame  than  for  riches,  not  knowing  nnr 
surer  way  to  leave  a  memorial  ot  hin>- 
self,  and  having  a  natural  inclination  for 
architecture  aud  not  a  little  knowledgs 
of  ll^  eoDceived  the  Idea  of  hvlding  a 
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habitation  which  should  do  honor  to 
himself  and  all  of  his  name  in  Italy  and 
abroad.  But  this  was  attended  with  no 
little  diiriculty,  it  being  possible  that  he 
who  had  the  supreme  power  [Lorenzo 
da^  Hadici]  might  imagine  dMt  tiwli 
iplendor  wh  lil^y  to  ofafleore  hit  owns 
and  FUippo  fBAied  llnii  toswakea  envy. 
Theralorehe  b^gan  to  give  out  that,  hvf^ 
ing  a  nnmeroQS  offspring  and  so  small  a 
house,  it  was  necessary  that  he  who  had 
brought  children  into  the  world  should 
also  provide  a  place  for  them  to  dwell ; 
and  that  thia  could  be  done  by  him  much 
better  than  by  them  after  hU  death. 
Thw  in  a  qniet  way  he  oonenHed  ma> 
■one  and  andiitects,  and  sometimes  would 
■eem  about  to  b^^  to  build ;  and  then, 
again,  he  would  appear  irresolute,  and 
loath  to  spend  in  a  short  time  what  it  liad 
taken  him  so  many  years  of  toil  to  accu- 
mulate, —  cunningly  dissimulating  only 
in  Older  to  attain  hie  end  more  easUy; 
aMerling  alwaye  that  all  he  wanted  wai 
n  eitiaea'a  home,  oommodkme  and  oon- 
fmienty  but  not  ostentations.  But  the 
masons  and  architects,  as  their  manner 
is,  exceeded  all  his  plans,  which  really 
was  agreeable  to  Filippo,  however  much 
he  might  pretend  the  contrary,  saying 
thai  they  loroed  him  to  what  he  would 
not  and  ooold  not  afiotd.  Beodei  *h»f| 
ha  who  mled  orer  Fknenee  was  detuv 
one  that  the  eity  ihonU  be  beautified  hi 
every  possible  way,  .  .  .  and  began  to 
interest  himself  in  Filippo's  project, 
asking  to  see  the  designs  ;  and  when  he 
bad  examined  them,  besides  many  oth- 
er expensive  additions,  be  suggested  a 
fi^ade  of  nnhewn  atonee.  Filippo,  hi 
proportion  at  he  was  enoonraged,  ap> 
peered  to  draw  back,  declaring  that  he 
ooold  not  baye  such  a  facade,  it  being 
too  expensive  for  the  house  of  a  plain 
citizen  ;  that  he  was  building  for  use, 
and  not  for  thow  ;  that  he  intended  to 
ose  the  ground-Hoor  for  shops,  which 
woald  brii^  in  a  good  rent  to  his  chil- 
dvea.  This  was  vehemently  opposed, 
m.  aeeonat  ol  n^^Snen  and  ineoiiTeiH 


ienoe^  and  the  trouble  it  would  cause  the 
occupants  of  the  house.  Filippo  still 
feigned  to  object,  often  complaining  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  begun  an  under- 
taking of  which  God  only  could  tell 
whetlMr  the  reeolt  wonld  be  satialMy 
tory,  and  that,  rather  than  to  find  himself 
•o  involved,  he  wished  he  had  never 
thOQght  of  building."  Having  thus  ap- 
peased the  vanity  and  neutralized  the 
envy  of  Lorenzo,  he  went  on  vigorously 
with  his  preparations,  and  rcconls  that 
"on  the  IGth  of  August,  148i),  as  the 
son  rose  over  the  mountains,"  be  laid 
thefintitooeof  hiahooie,  **  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  aa  a  good  foundation  lor 
me  and  my  detoendants."  Pie  also  had 
masses  sung  at  several  churches  and 
convents  which  had  been  endowed  by 
him,  and  he  gave  alms  and  gifts,  and  in- 
vited the  architect  and  raa.stcr  builder, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  to  dine  with 
him  that  day*  We  get  a  earioas  piet- 
nre  of  those  times  as  we  read  the  whole 
eooount  in  the  pages  of  Lorenso's  LUe 
of  Filippo.  Besides  Ins  prayers  to  God, 
Filippo  had  been  careful  to  consult  a 
distinguished  astrologer,  to  make  sure 
that  the  influences  of  the  stars  were  fa- 
vorable. On  the  16th  of  Augmt,  Cor 
Leonis,  "  a  most  fortunate  star,"  was  in 
the  asoandanty  and  the  son  was  in  the 
lion,  wbiflh  signifies  that  tlie  postei^ 
ity  of  the  fonnder  shall  continue  to 
dwell  in  that  hottse  onto  tlie  end  of  their 
line." 

His  posterity  still  dwell  there,  but  he 
hinisi  li  lived  to  boe  the  massive  walls 
rise  but  a  little  above  their  foundations. 
Ouly  two  ooQTMs  of  the  ponderous 
Uodu  Hi  stone  bad  been  lud  when,  in 
he  was  caiiied  to  sleep  with  his 
fathers  in  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

We  cannot  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  further.  At  this  point  their  his- 
tory is  taken  u{)  by  T.  A.  Trollope,  in 
bis  Life  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  Young- 
er, whose  career  was  as  different  from 
his  father's  as  a  drama  is  differeat  from 
a  qdet  fireside  story. 

R  !>.  J[L  BuBmariL 
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Ur  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
bat  a  vagtto  conception  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  the  more  strange 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  great 
item  in  the  nation's  assets  is  not  buried 
in  the  earth,  like  its  mineral  wealth,  but 
stands  proudly  upon  the  surface,  like  a 
mighty  host,  seen  of  all  men.  The  en- 
tire welfare  of  a  country  is  more  identi- 
fied with  the  forests  that  cover  it  than 
with  any  other  featare  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  trees  are  the  kindest  friends 
of  the  soil ;  they  are  the  guardians  of  its 
fertility ;  they  protect  the  fields  from  dev- 
astating floods,  and  cherish  the  springs 
that  feed  the  streams.  Without  them  a 
land  becomes  an  arid  desert,  and  its  peo- 
ple are  debased  to  barbarism  and  pover- 
ty. Great  de8olute<l  tracts  in  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  along  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
were  once  blooming  and  garden-like ; 
but  when  the  trees  were  cut  away  the 
dryads  avenged  themselves.  Therefore 
it  is  fitting  that  in  the  grand  taking  ac- 
count of  stock  in  the  national  store- 
house  that  occurs  every  decade,  the  for- 
est wealth  of  the  country  should  at  last 
be  accorded  its  proper  place. 

Although  the  statistics  concerning  the 
forests  of  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries are  generally  full  and  accurate,  the 
institution  of  the  forestry  division  of  the 
tenth  census  of  the  United  States  forms 
the  first  attempt  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion by  means  of  the  census  work  of 
any  country.  In  laying  out  the  work 
of  his  bureau,  General  F^rancis  A.  Walk- 
er, the  superintendent  of  the  census, 
decided  to  undertake  an  investigation 
into  tlie  extent  of  the  forest  covering 
of  the  country  as  related  to  agriculture ; 
into  the  forest  wealth  as  related  to  man- 
ufactures, to  railway  transportation,  and 
to  the  domestic  supply  of  fuel ;  and  into 


the  operations  of  the  lumbering  indus- 
try as  pursued  in  the  principal  districts 
of  cutting  and  export.  The  scope  of  the 
investigation  comprises  the  chief  char> 
acteristics  of  the  forest  fiora  of  each 
section  of  the  country,  an  account  of 
the  various  woods  in  their  adaptation  to 
industrial  and  domestic  uses,  and  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  protection  or  res- 
toration of  the  forest  growth.  General 
Walker  rightly  felt  that  he  could  not 
confide  the  work  to  more  competent 
hands  than  those  of  Professor  Charles 
S.  Sargent,  the  professor  of  arboricult- 
ure at  Harvard  University  and  director 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Professor  Sargent  at  once  began  his 
work  with  systematic  vigor.  He  divided 
the  country  into  eight  districts,  placing 
each  in  charge  of  a  special  agent ;  his 
large  professional  acquaintance  enabling 
him  to  select  the  most  competent  scien- 
tific experts  for  the  work.  This  work 
did  not  cover  the  settled  regions,  the 
facts  concerning  these  being  gathered  by 
the  regular  census  enumerators.  Only 
the  more  strictly  forest  regions,  or  those 
parts  of  the  country  about  which  little 
or  nothing  could  be  learned  through  the 
r^ular  machinery  of  the  census,  were 
included  in  these  districts.  The  first 
district  comprised  Northern  New  Eng- 
land and  Northern  New  York  ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Southern  Alle- 
gliauies  ;  th«^  third,  Georgia  and  East- 
ern and  Southern  Florida;  the  fourth, 
the  Gulf  States,  or  Western  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Southern  Lonis^ 
ana,  and  Eastern  Texas  ;  the  fifth,  th* 
Northwestern  lumber  region,  or  Michv 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Dako. 
ta  ;  the  sixth,  the  tier  of  States  west  <rf 
the  Mississippi,  or  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
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tory.  Western  Louisiana,  and  Northern 
Texas ;  the  seventh,  Montiiiia,  Idaho, 
and  those  portions  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
iogtoQ  Territorj  ea«t  of  the  Cascade 
Moontaiiia }  and  the  eighth,  tli«  IteUto 
slope,  or  the  WMtern  ptrt  of  Waahiaf- 
ton  Territofy,  Werteni  Ov^goa,  GUilor* 
■iftt  Mid  Arisomu  The  last  two  of  thci»j 
licing  the  least  known  with  reference  to 
their  forest  covering,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. Professor  Sargent  took  charge 
of  the  latter  himself,  and  intrusted  the 
former  to  Mr.  Sereuo  WfUson  ol  Cam- 
hcidge,  the  oo<kborer  of  PfoleMor  Am 
Gfaj  in  the  greel  work  on  the  flom  of 
North  Ameriee.  Beside  these,  vaiioot 
local  inqoiriee  wera  mdertaken  ape- 
cinl  itTittfmtt  in  many  pavta  of  ffl^^ 

toy. 

The  investigations  in  these  districts 
were  cla&bified  under  three  heads:  (1) 
tm  eorermg ;  (2)  fomt  ivealth ;  (3)  the 
laBibering  industry.  Unte  the  heed 
of  tiee  ooTering  was  to  be  earimateil  the 
area  covered  by  arborescent  growths ; 
more  especially  the  heavy  blocks  of  tim- 
ber still  rt-maining  uutoucheil  in  many 
regions,  these  conbtiluting  the  future 
timber  supply.  As  before  stated,  so  far 
aa  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
eonntry  were  coneamed,  the  leports  of 
ibe  oenraa  enumeratoca  were  depended 
vpon.  The  stodj  of  the  large  thnber 
areas  was  regarded  as  more  important, 
and  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  extent  and 
quality  was  the  first  consideration  for 
the  sjM;cial  a^ent-s,  who  were  directed 
to  form,  as  lai-  ha  pusbible,  an  estimate 
of  the  qoaatity  of  eertain  hinda  of  tim- 
ber atanding  in  their  diitrietai  the  v»- 
rioaa  kinda  being  apeoified  aooordiqg  to 
the  forest  character  of  the  respeotiFe  re> 
gions.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  agent  in 
charge  of  the  district  comprising  the 
tier  of  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
directed  to  pay  particular  regard  to  yel- 
low pine,  while  oak,  black  walnut,  white 
aahy  bine  ash,  and  oaage  orange,  they 
hei^g  the  most  Taloable  thnber  trees  in 
thntr^gioa*  The  attention  of  this  ^ent 


was  especially  called  to  the  importance 
of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  timber 
available  for  the  supply  of  the  treeless 
pniirie  flftatasi  Saeh  diatriot  had  some 
special  leetiires  whioh  were  thus  emphn* 
sised,  and  in  the  letters  of  instrBction 
issued  to  the  agents,  all  uniform  in  gen* 
eral  outline,  these  differing  local  charao* 
teristics  were  dwelt  upon  in  detail. 

Since  it  is  proposed  to  show  in  the  r^ 
port,  by  means  of  maps,  not  only  the 
natural  range  of  the  most  important  (ia»> 
her  tcees»  bat  also  the  area  and  position 
el  the  great  timber  belta  as  at  present 
limited,  the  agents  were  requested  to 
gather  the  fullest  information  for  the 
purpose  by  making  journeys  over  their 
territory,  with  that  end  specially  in 
view,  studying  closely  all  heavily  tim- 
bered tracts.  They  were  expected  to 
make  use  ol  every  opportoaity  of  oona- 
munioaHon  with  lumber  experts,  tiaa* 
bei4and  and  sawHoill  owners,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  subject.  From 
such  persons  a  vast  amount  of  knowl- 
e<lge  regarding  the  quantity  and  position 
of  standing  lumber  is  naturally  to  be 
gathered.  In  Maine  and  other  Eastern 
lumbering  States  there  are  experts  in 
timber  landa  who  are  aUe  to  give  verj 
elose  eatimafes  of  the  amoont  of  stand- 
iqg  pine  and  other  valuable  timber  in 
any  given  rsgion.  In  the  newly  settled 
States  it  is  more  diiTicult  to  get  such  ao- 
curate  information  at  second  hand,  al- 
though in  some  sections  experts  in  tim- 
ber lauds  aie  to  be  found.  Whuucver 
there  was  any  tree  of  special  value  in  a 
given  district,  it  was  demanded  that  its 
anumat  and  position  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  it  was  desired  tO  obtain  an 
accurate  calculation  of  the  number  of 
thousand  feet  which  could  be  cut  from 
an  acre. 

Under  the  head  of  forest  wealth  was 
embraced  the  distribution  of  species,  and 
their  economic  properties  and  uses ;  the 
rotation  of  forest  crops,  and  the  causea 
and  extent  ol  ferest  lirea.  Bach  i^eant 
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was  furnished  with  a  printed  catalogue 
of  Nortli  American  forest  trees.  In  this 
special  attention  was  culled  to  the  nat- 
vrt  of  the  iofonaation  required  in 
gard  to  species.  Gopiet  of  diit  eat** 
logne  were  also  sent  to  aUbotanisto  and 
oUieri  interested  in  trees  throughout  the 
country,  with  (he  request  thut  any  in- 
telligence in  roganl  to  American  troos 
might  he  added,  and  the  catalogue  then 
returned  to  Professor  Sargent.  In  this 
way  a  fond  of  valuable  koowledge  has 
been  accnnwlated.  The  sylva  of  North 
America  has  been  increased  by  several 
important  speciefl,  while  a  vast  amount  of 
new  information  about  the  geographical 
distrihution,  habit,  size,  and  character 
of  nearly  every  B|>ecies  has  been  gath- 
ered. What  has  already  been  learned 
about  the  distribution  of  North  Ameri- 
can spedes,  throngh  Uiis  investigation, 
proves-of  very  great  importance  and  in- 
terest, and  mnst  greaUj  cbange  precon- 
ceived views  on  the  subject  Material 
of  this  nature  will  be  contained  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  catalogue,  which  will 
form  a  part  of  Professor  Sargent's  final 
report. 

Li  oonneotioo  widi  forssi  wetlth,  in- 
formation was  also  reqniTed  oonoemiog 
the  natore  and  the  cause  of  certain  va- 
rieties in  timber  prodoced  by  different 
specimens  of  the  same  species,  varieties 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  lum- 
bermen, without  yet  having  been  clearly 
deiiued  by  science.  Attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  this  subject.  The 
qoestion  of  the  rotation  of  forest  was 
emphasiaed  as  of  great  importance,  from 
the  fact  that  the  future  forest  wealth 
of  the  oonntry  largely  depends  upon  it. 
The  agents  were  therefore  urged  to 
make  careful  observation  as  to  the  kinds 
of  trees  springing  up  after  the  clearing 
of  the  original  forest  in  the  regions  vis- 
ited, and  to  notice,  if  possible,  ^  canses 
wUdi  regolate  the  changes  of  tree  oov» 
ering.  The  origin  of  InreBt  flres  in  dif- 
ferent regions  has  been  specially  inves- 
tigiUed,  with  the  view  of  obtainiag  sofli* 


cient  knowledge  on  which  legislation  to 
prevent  or  diminish  their  occurrence 
might  be  based.  Every  opportunity  was 
to  be  availed  of  to  obtain  foeta  ooDcet» 
iof  the  aannal  extent  of  such  flres  and 
the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  tbemi 
in  the  original  forests,  in  those  partial- 
ly cut  over,  and  on  '^spnmt-land,*'  ap 
called. 

This  is  considered  at  once  the  most 
important  and  the  most  difficult  of  the 
subjeots  embraced  in  the  study  of  our 
forests.  It  is  now  generslly  oonoeded 
by  those  moat  fsodliar  witfi  tlw  matter 
that  a  larger  area  of  forest  is  annnalty 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
than  by  all  other  causes  combined-  Nor  . 
is  the  immediate  destruction  of  forest 
covering  the  only  or  the  greatest  loss 
occasioned  by  these  fires.  Fire  changes 
the  character  of  the  soil,  and  often  ren- 
ders it  unfit  to  produce  tiie  valnable  spe* 
cies  which  it  did  before ;  so  that  the  ef- 
feot  of  a  forest  fire  may  extend  thro<^ 
generations,  causing  inestimable  loss. 
As  railroads  run  further  and  further  into 
forest-covered  regions,  and  as  hunters 
and  prospectors  penetrate  further  and 
farther  into  the  wiMs  of  die  Western 
moantaSVy  foirest  fires  increase.  How 
rafddly  tbegr  are  mnRipIying,  or  what 
is  the  value,  immediate  and  prospective^ 
of  property  destroyed  in  this  way,  can 
probably  never  be  accurately  determined. 
But  until  some  general  idea  of  the  an- 
nual extent  of  such  fires  can  l>e  gained, 
correct  estimates  of  the  future  supply 
of  American  forest  prodacta  vrill  be  Im- 
possihle.  Uiis  rabject  of  forest  fires, 
whidi  should  be  oonmdered  one  of  tihe 
most  important  of  the  economic  subjects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  will  receiv* 
special  attention  in  this  invf  atigation, 
with  a  view  of  determining  not  only  the 
extent  of  the  damage,  but  aUo  the  cauaea 
which  prodaoe  the  fires. 

In  connection  with  forest  wealth,  pa»> 
ticular  attention  was  called  to  the  minor 
product.s  of  the  foresti  radi  as  cho^ 
ooaly  tannin,  potash,  paper-polp,  Unpen- 
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tine,  nuts,  etc  Statistics  and  facts  of  all 
lunds  wera  u>  be  collected  about  these 
matters. 

The  report  will  probably  coutain  an 
•ooouDt  of  the  lumbering  industrj  of 
the  United  StilM.  To  ooUeot  infbmuk 
tioii  on  this  lobjecC,  the  agents  were  ln> 
■t^neted  to  visit  the  principal  Inmbering 
centres  of  their  respective  regions,  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  its  growth  or  deoline 
in  importance. 

Each  agent,  while  traveling,  kept  a 
diary,  for  the  entering  of  all  items  of 
interest.  It  was  a  role  that  this  should 
be  written  np  duly,  that  nothing  might 
be  left  to  memory*  These  diaries  oon- 
taioed  the  itinerary,  the  nature  of  the 
connlry  passed  through,  the  extent  and 
nature  of  tho  forests,  a  record  of  the  re- 
markable trees,  the  addresses  of  persons 
of  intelligence  interviewed  (these  as  a 
directory  lor  future  investigations),  and 
notes  on  the  informatiott  given  by  them. 
These  diaries  were  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  drawing<np  of  the  reports,  and 
yittefore  had  to  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible  in  every  particular.  On  the 
finishing  of  the  field  work  they  were 
either  returned  to  the  writers  for  con- 
densation, or  worked  up  in  the  office  at 
head  -  quarters  into  the  final  report,  as 
a^gjht  be  most  expedient.  The  agenli 
were  proTided  with  field  maps,  on  which 
to  record  observations  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  Umber.  These,  together  with 
the  diaries,  were  to  enable  the  making- 
up  of  maps,  showing  with  an  approach 
to  accuracy  the  present  timbered  areas 
of  the  respecti?e  regions. 

The  ezpedilion  of  Ur.  Sereno  Wat- 
son was  one  of  the  most  unportani  nn- 
dertaken  in  connection  with  the  woik ; 
it  was  also  peculiarly  arduous,  and  ao- 
eonpanied  by  considerable  haxard  and 
adventurous  experience.  As  far  as  for- 
ests were  concerned,  he  was  to  journey 
through  an  unknown  land.  Science 
knew  but  little  of  the  flora  of  the  region, 
and  nothing  of  the  forests.  Mr.  Watson 
left  the  Union  BMifio  BailiMd  at  C^^ 


den,  in  Utah,  early  in  the  summer,  and 
went  along  the  line  of  the  Utah  North- 
ern Kailroad  into  Montana;  then,  trav- 
ersing the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  British  boundary,  he 
proceeded  along  the  spoMange  connect- 
ing the  Bockies  with  the  Casoide  range, 
and  thence  southward  into  Eastern  Or» 
egon.  Hurt  of  the  distance  he  went 
over  postal  routes,  part  over  trails  with 
pack-horses  and  attendants,  atid  part  en- 
tirely alone.  At  the  outset  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  estimate  of  Uie  territory 
covered  with  forest  in  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  one  hnn« 
dred  and  sixth  degree  of  west  kogitnde^ 
except  in  the  most  general  manner. 
Since,  however,  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
prevailing  rule  that  in  Western  Amer- 
ica forests  exist  only  at  certain  eleva- 
tions, —  the  lower  limits  of  forest  growth 
depending  largely  upon  latitude, — by 
detennining  the  devatiims  of  the  npper 
and  lower  limits  of  forest  growth  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  it  was  expected  that  a 
forest  map  of  that  part  of  the  country 
could  be  made,  showing  roughly,  but 
truthfully,  the  forest  areas  and  distribu- 
tion in  that  section.  Mr.  Watson's  at- 
tention was  called  particularly  to  the  re- 
gion east  of  the  <*great  plains"  of  the 
Golombm  Biver  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory. It  was  believed  that  the  mount- 
mn  ranges  extend  further  westward, 
occupying  a  portion  of  what  on  exist- 
ing maps  is  laid  down  as  "  plains  "  or 
"  unexplored  territory."  On  Professor 
Brewer's  forest  map,  published  in  con* 
neetion  with  the  last  census,  the  north- 
em  portions  d  Ifontana  and  Washing- 
ton Territory  are  represented  as  much 
more  heavily  timbered  than  either  the 
rain-fall  or  the  topography  would  indi- 
cate as  possible.  Mr.  Watson  was  there- 
fore requested  especially  to  study  this 
region,  the  forests  of  which  are  of  great 
economical  value,  because  of  the  impor- 
tant railroad  lines  that  are  soon  to  tniT* 
ana  them*  These  railroad  |i«^  most 
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depon<1  larfl:ply  on  local  forests  for  their 
piipplic^,  and  it  is  of  important  timt  the 
value  and  extent  of  these  northern  for- 
ests should  be  fully  uuderstood  bj  the 
ooontrj  at  Urge. 

ProfeMor  Seigent  blmMlf,  luiTiiig 
made  a  preliminarj  tour  of  obMrTatkm 
through  the  forest  regions  of  the  Gkilf 
States  in  the  winter  of  1880,  devoted 
the  most  of  the  summer  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  slope,  in 
conijiany  with  Dr.  Engelniann,  the  dis- 
inguished  botanist,  of  St.  Louis.  This 
Jonmey-^wliieb  oovered  nearlj  fifteen 
thoiuaDd  mfles,  and  extended  from  Brit- 
ish Colambta,  through  the  UHMintidn 
mngei  of  Washington  Territory,  Ore- 
gon, and  California,  to  the  Mexican 
boundary  in  Southeastern  Arizona  —  U 
rich  in  observations  of  <^reat  scientific 
and  economical  interest,  and  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  important  study  of 
the  forests  of  Western  America,  and  of 
the  species  of  which  thej  are  oomposed, 
which  has  erer  beoi  undertaken. 

It  is  expected  to  recdve  mnch  val- 
uahle  material  by  means  of  various  in- 
quiries throuiyh  circulars  and  similar 
asrencies.  Letters  were  sent  to  county 
surveyors  and  like  otiicers  in  every 
county  throughout  the  United  Stated 
inclosing  a  schedule  to  he  filled  out  with 
the  answers  of  fourteen  questions  about 
the  fwesta  in  their  districts,  and  also  a 
secdon  of  a  map  covering  their  respect- 
ive counties,  ujioii  which  the  wooded  re- 
gions ini<;ht  Ix*  traced.  The  knowledge 
gained  in  this  manner  serve<l  as  a  check 
on  the  returns  of  the  enumerators  and 
the  special  agents  the  department.  A 
circular  was  sent  to  the  agencies  of  <he 
Indian  and  military  reservations,  asking 
about  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
timber  on  tlie  reservation,  the  use  of 
wood  by  the  Indians,  the  depredations 
on  the  forests  by  whites,  the  amount  of 
timber  annually  cut,  and  the  ravages  of 
forest  fires.  Schedules  addressed  to  all 
railroad  companies  contained  questions 
ss  to  the  use  of  timber  for  maniibld  rail- 


road purposes :  the  number  of  cros»<tie8 
and  fence  posts  annually  used,  the  kind 
of  wood,  the  cost,  tlie  average  life,  and 
whether  procured  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  or  elsewhere.  It  was  asked 
whether  any  trees  had  been  planted  by 
the  company  during  the  past  ten  jesis: 
their  numW,  kind,  and  amount  of  esdi 
kind,  and  their  present  condition.  Is- 
qntries  were  made  as  to  the  nse  of  pro- 
cesses for  preserving  timl>er,  and  the 
success  met  with  in  particular  meth- 
ods.   Details  were  also  requested  aboat 

the  use  c<  wood  as  fuel  Isr  locomolifei. 

To  all  manuflscturen  using  onsawed 
lumber,  questioning  dreukrs  were  ake 
sent   The  prindpal  industries  ware  the 

manufacture  of  oooperaire  stocks,  wood- 
en ware,  matches,  "excelsior"  filHne. 
wood-pulp  for  paper,  gunpowder,  imple- 
ment handles,  shoe-pegs,  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles,  oars,  dyestuSs,  and  tsn- 
Bin  extraots.  FlMts  about  ihe  variom 
forest  pradttdi,  meh  as  nuts,  etc,  wwe 
guned  bj  inqnkies  of  wfaoleaale  deai« 
in  the  great  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  featnres 
of  this  great  investigation,  if  not  the 
most  important  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, is  the  testing  of  all  >iunh  Ameri- 
can woods.  Tlwsa  tests  are  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  oomparative  value  of  ifi 
the  Tarions  woods  for  difiEerenfc  pnrpsiei 
in  emistruetioD  and  for  fneL  The  oom- 
parative  value  of  different  species  will 
thus  be  ascertained,  and  also  that  of  thf 
wood  of  the  same  species  when  productd 
under  different  conditions  of  climate  sihI 
soil. 

These  tests  havv  been  made  bj  H  r. 
8.  P.  Sharpies,  state  assajer  of  Mssssr 

diusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Profesur 
Sai^gent.  In  all,  several  thousand  spe- 
cimens were  tested.  The  collection  of 
the  different  woods,  manv  of  them  from 
trees  heretofore  but  little  known,  and 
often  growing  in  the  most  remote  sod 
inaooessible  Western  regions,  has  CMI 
an  immense  amount  of  labor.  Ttoas^ 
.  Iflotion  eiMld  not  hava  been  anda  wtt 
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oat  die  oonBal  ooSpeifttion  of  bolaidtto 
all  over  tlie  oonnliy,  and  of  meny  hnn- 
benaen,  tiilway  corporationa,  aad  othat 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 

work.  The  wood  was  sent  to  Boston 
in  the  rough,  and  was  carefully  dressed 
to  the  proper  shape  and  size.  A  por- 
tion oi  it  was  thoroughly  seasoned  by 
driving  out  ereiy  partide  of  molatore. 
This  prooen  it  the  most  thorongh  test 
of  the  quality  of  a  wood  in  relation  to 
checking/'  as  the  cracking  aod  split* 
ting  of  wood  while  seasoning  is  technic- 
ally called.  A  wood  that  does  not  check 
und<T  these  circumstances  will  probably 
never  check  under  any  other.  To  as- 
oertun  the  specific  gravity,  a  piece  of 
each  speeuMD  of  wood  is  made  into  a 
hloek  one  dedneter  long  by  thirty-five 
millimeters  sqoaie.  Daplicate  sets  of 
these  blocks  are  made,  one  of  them  to 
be  placefl  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  while  the  other  will  prob- 
ably be  acquired  for  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum. These  blocks,  when  arranged 
togelher  m  a  oottection,  give  a  fine  idea 
of  the  beanQr  of  the  respective  woods* 
displayed  as  they  are  in  contrasting  and 
dieckered  variety)  with  their  smooth 
finish,  and  often  exquisite  hues  and  tints, 
showing  colors  the  existence  of  which 
in  pliun  native  woo<l3  is  a  revelation  to 
the  casual  beholder.  Before  the  specific 
gravity  is  obtained,  eaeh  hioek  is  meat- 
ured  with  the  minutest  aeooracy*  Sea- 
soned pieces  of  each  kind  of  wood  are 
also  weighed  carefully,  and  then  burned 
in  a  close  oven  ;  the  ashes  thus  made 
are  weighe<l,  and  carefully  preserved 
in  vials.  These  ashes  are  of  curiously 
varying  colors.  These  two  processes 
—measuring  the  specific  gravity  and 
boming— give  the  vahM  of  the  wood 
lor  foeL  Tests  of  strength  were  made 
with  the  great  tesUng-machino  at  the 
United  States  arsenal  in  Watertown. 
Each  kind  of  wood,  seasoned  naturally, 
but  with  the  greatest  care,  is  submitted 
to  three  tests.  Its  capacity  to  resist 
a  strain  is  ascertained  by  the  force  re- 


quired to  poll  it  apart  longitodinaUy ; 
its  SQstainbg  capadtj  bj  the  power  of 

a  piece,  supperted  at  each  end,  to  hold 
up  weights  suspended  from  the  centre  ; 
and  its  re^sistance  to  pressure  by  the 
power  demanded  to  crash  it.  These  tests, 
which  give  the  value  of  the  respective 
woods  for  purposes  of  construction,  are 
made  open  strips  generally  forty-eight 
indies  long  by  two  and  one  half  inches 
square. 

Many  years  ago  the  value  of  a  few  of 

the  principal  Eastern  woods  was  rough- 
ly determined  by  Bull,  and  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pliiiadelphia 
Philosophical  Society.  In  most  coun« 
tries  of  Europe,  and  in  Australia,  vari- 
ous tests  of  the  worth  of  woods  for  fif- 
Isrent  purposes  have  been  undertaken. 
Host  of  ikb  results  thus  obtained  are 
11  ji  satisfactory.  Not  having  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  botanist,  there 
is  always  doubt  as  to  the  right  determi- 
nation of  the  species  tested.  In  the  ex- 
periments heretofore  made  to  ascertain 
tlie  specific  gravity  of  wood,  speohneM 
seasoned  in  the  ordinary  way  have  been 
taken,  so  that  in  the  unoertainty  ci  ex- 
act eonditkoB  comparative  estimates  ol 
values  are  impossible. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  all  the 
wowls  of  a  great  continent  have  ever 
been  comprehensively  studied,  and,  un- 
der the  dbeotion  of  a  smgle  indivldaal, 
brought  under  one  set  of  soientifio  tests. 
The  report  will  make  known  to  the 
world  at  large  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  products  of  American  forests.  From 
the  arboricultural  point  of  view,  also, 
the  outcome  of  these  experiments  will 
be  of  great  importance.  For,  in  the 
case  of  the  leading  timber  trees  of  wide 
distribution,  they  will  show  what  part 
of  the  eimntiy  and  what  ami  may  be 
expected  to  produce  ^he  best  rasiilta^ 
This,  when  the  time  for  re])l anting  our 
forests  arrives,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
economical  value. 

The  work  of  the  investigation  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Arnold 
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Arboretum.  It  will  naturally  take  much 
time  and  labor  to  digest  the  enormous 
amount  of  material  acquired ;  especially, 
since  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  work 
of  the  sort  has  been  undertaken.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  final  report 


can  be  made  public  The  work  will  be 
published  as  a  monograph,  with  maps, 
charts,  and  diagrams,  in  the  author's 
name,  and  should  command  the  atten- 
tion  of  all  interested  in  our  forests  or 
their  products. 

Sylvester  Baxter. 


GOETHE'S  LBIITATIONS  AS  MAN  AND  POET. 


In  reading  Grimm's  Life  and  Times 
of  Goethe  ^  we  have  wondered  anew  at 
tlint  defect  of  the  great  man's  nature 
which  renders  him,  to  us,  an  almost 
incomprehensible,  half-human  being,  — 
we  mean  the  absolute  coldness  of  heart 
which  seems  to  have  served  to  advance 
bis  giant  intellectual  growth,  while  it 
kept  him  morally  dwarfed.    It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  man  bom  without  a 
heart,  but  on  close  inspection  one  is 
forced  to  look  on  Goethe  as  a  being  as 
really  destitute  of  the  normal  human  af- 
fections as  though  he  had  actually  come 
into  the  world  unfurnished  with  the  gen- 
uine flesh-and- blood  organ,  but  with  some 
subtly-working  mechanism  in  its  place, 
which  nature  put  there  for  once  by  way 
oi  an  experiment.    Our  minds  do  not 
readily  take  in  such  a  singular  concep- 
tion of  a  man,  and  at  first  we  interpret 
his  speech  and  actions  as  meaning  what 
they  would  mean  in  any  ordinary  mor- 
tal.   But  the  delusion  discovers  itself 
after  a  time.    As  students  of  human 
character  we  know  the  difference  be- 
tween sentiments  and  affections  proper, 
and  we  discern  that  this  man,  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  the  former,  was  yet 
a  very  pauper  in  his  lack  of  those  feel- 
ings which  enrich  the  commonest  of 
mankind.    He  sever  felt  his  poverty  ; 
was  never  conscious  of  wanting  that 
which  most  men  value  as  among  the 

>  Lift  and  Timet  of  Gottke.  Bj  Rkruam 
Grimm.  Translated  by  Sarah  Hollakd  Adaju. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


most  precious  things  of  life.    The  joy 
springing  from  the  interchange  of  affeo- 
tion,  like  all  things  most  worth  having, 
must  be  paid  for  with  a  price,  —  the 
possibility  of  exquisite  suffering ;  and 
if  Groethe  lost  the  satisfactions  of  true 
and  enduring  love,  he  also  escaped  its 
corresponding  pangs.    His  coldness  was 
the  antiseptic  that  kept  him  from  de- 
cay :  it  does  not  astonish  as  to  learn 
that  at  eighty-three,  with  his  marvelous 
faculties  still  alert  and  his  body  com- 
paratively unworn,  his  enjoyment  of 
mere  living  was  full  and  fresh  as  it  had 
ever  been.    Neither  his  own  losses,  nor 
the  pains  of  sympathy  for  others,— 
for  his  friends,  or  for  mankind  at  large, 
—  had  ever  bruised  or  scarred  his  souL 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  losses  of 
his  own  he  never  had.    From  the  be- 
ginning the  world  gave  him  all  that  be 
most   craved.     One   estranged  friend 
he  could  always  replace  with  another. 
1 1  is   so-called  friendships  were  either 
comfortable  intimacies  or  profitable  in- 
telhictual  companionships  ;  even  his  re- 
lation with  Schiller  was  rather  one  of 
this  latter  sort  than  a  gi^'ing  of  heart  for 
heart,    Schiller  took  the  place  of  Her- 
der, from  whom,  after  an  intercourse 
of  long  years,  Goethe  "silently  turned 
away."    The  difference  of  character  be- 
tween Schiller  and  Goethe  in  this  re- 
spect is  shown  in  a  sentence  of  Grimm's : 
"  As  critics  [useful  literary  companions] 
he  could   henceforth  wholly  dispense 
with  Komer  and  Humboldt,  but  thej 
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remained  ever  dear  to  Schiller's  heart" 
After  a  ten  years'  intimacy  with  Fraa 
von  Stein,  during  which  she  had  h»  en 

•*  m.nle  the  arbitress  of  liis  fato  and  of 
his  intellectual  achievements  ;  with  uii- 
varyiriii  fi<hdity  surrounded  by  no  end 
of  iiaiicriiig  proofs  of  his  care ;  ail  her 
beet  fMmltke  devdoped  by  him ;  rused 
to  be  the  envied  participator  in  hia  men- 
tal life,  —  of  all  this  she  sees  herself, 
wholly  unprepared,  and  without  appar- 
ent fault  of  her  own,  suddenly  deprived, 
and  cast  down  from  her  exalted  posi- 
tion into  a  ^rlooniv  void  which  she  could 
never  till  by  any  effort  of  her  own." 
Goethe  had  simply  had  enough  of  her, 
and  after  a  short  period  of  constrained 
intereoone,  most  painful  and  inexpli- 
cable to  her,  Frau  von  Stein  hastened 
from  Weimar  and  Goethe,  who  sent 
after  her  a  farewell  letter,  in  which  she 
*'  fi'li  that  she  was  dismissed."  The 
man's  personal  fascination  must  have 
been  great  indeed  which  could  make 
a  woman  forgive  snch  conduct,  and  re> 
eeive  him  in  later  years  into  hsc  soeie^ 
■gain. 

At  the  time  when  Schiller,  ardently 
desirous  of  Goethe's  friendship,  was 
niaking  such  advances  toward  it  as  wore 
consistent  with  self-respect,  only  to  bo 
repulsed  by  Goethe's  frigid  inditferenco, 
his  hurt  feelings  led  him  to  write  of 
Goethe  thus:  *'He  never  overflows, 
even  to  his  nearest  friends,  and  is  never 
to  be  caught  unaware.  I  truly  Ix  licve 
he  is  an  egoist  to  an  unusual  degree. 
.  .  .  He  makes  his  presence  felt  benefi- 
cently, but  only  like  a  irod.  —  xcithout 
giving  himself.  This  conduct  seems  to 
me  consistent  and  systematic,  and  cixX- 
cnlated  to  Insure  the  highest  enjoyment 
of  self-love.  But  of  such  a  character 
men  should  not  make  an  idol.  To  me 
he  is  hateful  in  this  regard,  although  I 
love  his  p^enius  with  my  whole  heart, 
and  have  an  exalted  idea  of  him."  Out- 
side the  magic  circle  of  (loethe's  pres- 
ent influence  Schiller  could  judge  the 
genius  thus  accurately ;  yet  he  too  yield- 
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ed  to  the  spell,  when  at  last  it  was 
brought  to  work  on  him. 

Goethe's  connection  with  Christiane 

Vulpius,  the  woman  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife,  may  be  an  exception  t« 
the  rule  of  his  relationsliips.  Men  oft- 
en marry  without  affection,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  arrived  at  an  age  when 
the  comforts  of  a  home  and  a  faith- 
ful attendant  seem  necessary  to  them. 
Goethe's  marriage  may  have  been  no 
more  than  this,  and  his  grief  at  her 
death  and  the  consefpicnt  breaking  up 
of  his  domesticity  proves  nothing ;  still, 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  some- 
where, deep  within,  a  spark  of  the  fire 
of  a  disinterested  love  kept  the  vital 
warmth  alive  in  him. 

Id  all  this,  what  a  pointed  contrast  to 
Goethe  is  presented  by  his  contempora- 
ry, Madame  de  Stael  !  In  reading  her 
biograidiy  nothing  strikes  one  more  than 
the  number  and  the  depth  of  her  attach- 
ments, the  fervor  and  the  lidelity  with 
which  she  gave  herself  to  her  friends. 
It  was  thw  capacity  for  loving  quite  as 
much  as  her  intellectual  ^ts  and  social 
brilliance  that  drew  men  and  women  to 
her.  If,  to  us,  her  expressions  of  affec- 
tion seem  somewhat  exaggerated,  and 
we  wonder  at  the  overllowing  warmth 
of  her  regiird  for  so  many  dillcrent  per- 
sons, it  is  partly  because  manners  Imve 
changed  since  her  time,  and  we  should 
nowadays  distrust  the  reality  of  feelings 
that  manifested  themselves  with  such 
abandon.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  hers  were  entirely  sincere.  Her 
frieinlships  were  the  sttlace  and  joy  of 
her  troublous  life,  as  her  ardent,  zealous, 
self-sacrificing  affection  made  th'e  hap- 
piness of  those  to  whom  it  was  given. 
Madame  R^camier*s  constancy  to  her 
friend,  which  brought  her  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Napoleon,  reflects  equal  lus- 
tre on  the  characters  of  both  women ; 
the  friend  must  have  been  worth  mneh 
for  whom  the  other  was  ready  to  endure 
exile.  Although  in  her  I'aris  salon 
and  her  Coppet  home  ICadame  de  Sta^ 
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reignefl  like  a  queen  among  her  circle 
of  disting\ii.«ihe<l  guests,  the  self-love  of 
no  one  was  wounded  ;  all  met  with  con- 
sideration, and,  cxulxraiit  talker  as  the 
hostess  was,  she  knew  how  to  listeu 
as  well.  The  list  of  her  close  relation- 
ships with  men  and  women  is  a  long 
one ;  her  friends  were  of  characters  and 
tastes  the  most  diverse,  but  with  her  in 
their  midst  they  learned  how  to  live  to- 
gether in  pleasant  harmony.  At  her 
death  there  were  men,  —  Sismondi,  Con- 
stant, and  others,  —  who  knew  not  how 
to  live  without  her  who  had  been  the 
pivot  of  their  existence.  A  friend  once 
made  she  seems  never  to  have  lost. 

Id  considering  Goethe's  entire  life, 
Grimm  remarks  "two  fundamental  facts  ; 
The  first  was  that,  so  far  as  wc  know, 
he  never  experiencetl  anything  which 
wholly  took  him  out  of  himsrlf ;  and  that 
even  when  most  passionately  excited  he 
still  retained  the  power  to  criticise  him- 
self. The  second  was  tlmt  Goethe  does 
not  mention  any  living  man  or  any  con- 
temporary book  that  fully  meets  the 
wants  of  his  nature  ;  no  man  who  could 
excite  in  liim  the  feeling,  'Such  I  would 
like  to  have  been'.'  and  no  book  over 
which  he  might  have  thought,  'This 
is  what  I  would  have  written,  but  it  is 
better  than  I  could  have  written  it."* 
Again  :  "lie  met  men  with  fresh  curi- 
osity,  loved  thera  while  new,  but  re- 
pulsed them  uimiercifully  when  the  hour 
for  criticism  hatl  arrived."  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  "gave  up  all  idea 
of  friendship,  and  welcomed  to  his  com- 
panionship only  those  from  whom  he 
expected  furtherance  in  his  aims.  All 
mankind  Ixjcamo  transformed  into  the 
most  deserving  object  of  study." 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  while  his  old 
age  seemed  the  perfection  of  a  serenely 
declining  day,  yet  it  lacked  in  reality 
its  evening  glow,  its  supreme  consecra- 
tion ? 

The  impression  made  by  the  biogra- 
phy by  G.  II.  Lewes  (who  is  reluctant 
to  admit  a  fault  in  his  hero)  is  confirmed 


by  Grimm's  Life,  although  he  nowhere 
makes  direct  accusation  of  heartlessnesi 
against  his  great  countryman,  and  is  ap- 
parently concerne<l  to  give  facts,  not 
opinions  or  judgments  of  his  own.  The 
portrait  of  Goethe  given  in  Grimm's 
volume  answers  remarkably  to  the  con- 
ception of  his  character  here  put  forth. 
The  handsome,  cold  face,  with  its  clear, 
all-seeing  eyes  and  mouth  of  exquisite 
fineness,  seems  some  artist's  ideal  of 
pure  intellect,  enriched  with  imaginative 
sensibility,  and  untouched  with  any  col- 
or of  merely  human  feeling. 

Thackeray's  Fairy  Dlackstick  bestows 
upon  the  baby  prince,  as  her  best  gift, 
"  a  little  misfortune."  One  cannot  but 
pity  the  famous  Goethe,  so  constantly 
attended  by  good  fortune.  If  only  he 
could  have  been  visited  by  some  of  those 
manifold  merciful  afflictions  that  come 
into  the  lives  of  most  men,  like  angeli 
in  disguise  I 

Grimm  characterizes  Faust  as  the 
"  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  poet  of 
all  nations  and  all  times."  That  is  a 
German's  estimate  of  a  home  product- 
Faust  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  work 
of  a  great  poet.  The  dictum  of  Grimm 
suggests  the  question  whether  Goethe 
would  not  have  been  a  greater  poet,  as 
well  as  a  nobler  man,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  deeply  tainted  with  the  vice  of 
egotism.  It  appears  at  first  as  if  his 
independence  of  others,  his  perfect  self- 
poise,  greatly  aided  his  free  mental  de- 
velopuK'nt  :  it  kept  hira  unperturbed  by 
loves  an<l  hates,  undistracted  by  conflict- 
in;;  iuflui-nces,  able  to  follow  an  idea  or 
niin  with  calm,  fixed  gaze  as  far  as  it 
niiu'ht  lead.  Yet,  considering  more  close- 
ly, the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  advan- 
tage of  this  concentration  of  force  w»8 
counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  dis- 
ability. His  self-centred  calm  was  really 
a  hindrance  or  limitation  to  the  fullest 
expansion  of  his  intellect,  at  least  on 
the  side  of  the  imagination.  In  the 
work  of  the  creative  imagination  the 
greatest  poet  of  all  nations  and  all  times 
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must  surely  have  power  to  wander  un- 
fettered through  the  whole  range  of  hu- 
man  passion.  Grimm's  idea  —  and  in 
this  lie  s|^»eAn  to  be  oorreet— of  tbe 
worUag  of  Gktethe's  creative  fiMsnltj  is 
tbftt  it  always  needed  for  its  labor  the 
nuiterial  given  by  experience ;  it  was  in 
that  he  always  wrought,  and  the  expe- 
rience which  he  chose,  as  supplying  him 
with  the  most  rich  and  abutnlant  mate- 
rial, was  hid  own.  Ills  own  nature  was 
of  absorbing  interest  to  bim,  and  it  was 
the  study  of  his  life.  Since  it  was  in 
reality  a  many-sided  one,  it  follows  that 
its  analysis  was  not  easily  exhansted,  and 
his  self-portraitore  was  fresh  and  various. 
Yet  there  are  instincts  and  emotions  to 
the  comprehension  of  which  his  own 


nature  was  no  clue,  nor  could  he  have 
had  that  intuition  of  the  feelings  of 
other  men  which  a  genuine  sympathy 
gives.  It  woold  sonnd  absord  to  os  to 
say  that  Shakespeare,  truly  the  great- 
est poet  of  all  times,  found  it  needful 
to  search  experience,  his  own  or  that 
of  others,  liefore  his  imagination  could 
begin  its  play.  He  did  not  comhine  in 
hini'jelf  the  elements  oi  Othello  and 
llaiuict,  Lciir  and  Macbeth,  nur  had 
he  ever  beheld  tb«r  fleshly  prototypes. 
And  critidsm  has  plainly  shown  thati 
whatever  suggestions  for  his  characters 
he  found  in  the  works  of  earlier  authors, 
they  were  but  the  merest  hints,  hard- 
ly the  faint  outlines,  for  his  breathing 
realities. 


BUNNING-WATEB  NOTES. 


T  DOUBT  if  it  were  a  magic  bird,  as 
told  in  the  legend,  that  sang  Saint  Felix 
out  of  the  memory  of  his  generation  : 
it  XB  quite  as  likely  that,  having  traced 
some  river  or  small  stream  to  its  head- 
wnters,  he  lingered  listening  to  the  drop 
that  wears  away  the  stone,  and  so  fell 
into  a  half-century  reverie.  Running 
water  is  the  only  true  flowing  j)hilos- 
oj)h»  r. —  the  smoothest  arguer  of  the 
perpetual  (lux  and  trausitiou  of  all  cre- 
ated things,  saying,  — 

"All  things  are  as  thej  seem  to  all, 
And  all  Ihiagi  flow  «■  s  strMoi.*' 

It  is  itself  a  current  paradox.   It  is  now 

here  at  your  feet,  gossiping  over  sand 
and  pebble ;  it  is  there,  slipping  softly 
around  a  rushy  cape  ;  and  it  is  yonder, 
just  blending  with  the  cri<j)  spray  of  the 
last  wave  on  the  beach  of  the  lake.  1\a 
form  and  color  are  but  circumstances : 
the  one  doe  to  maighial  aoodent  and 
the  momentary  oaprioeof  the  innd ;  the 
other,  to  the  complexion  of  the  sky  or 
to  overhanging  umbn^  Who  can  say 


but  that  its  beginning  and  its  ending  are 
one,  —  the  water-drop  in  the  bosom  of 
the  cloud  ? 

We  readily  consent  that  the  Muses 
had  their  birth  and  rearing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  certain  springs  and  streams. 
This  was  a  wise  provision  for  their  sub- 
sequent musical  education,  since  it  was 
intende<l.  no  doubt,  that  they  should 
gather  the  rudiments  from  such  conge* 
nial  sources.  Tho  (Irefks  left  us  no  ac- 
count (as  they  well  might  have  done)  of 
the  technical  drill  pursued  by  the  nine 
sisters.  However,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  wrote  off  tb^  scores  from  the  flu* 
ent  dictation  of  their  favorite  cascades 
and  streams,  and  that  they  scanned,  or 
"sang."  all  such  exercises  by  the  laws 
of  li(piid  quantity  and  accent.  Perhaps 
at  the  same  time,  the  iK  tter  to  measure 
the  feet  and  mark  the  ca'sural  pauses, 
they  danced,  as  they  sang,  over  die  rip- 
pled surfaoe  of  the  stream.  Nor  did 
the  Muses  alone  love  springs  and  run- 
ning water,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
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philtiarmonic  Rociftics  of  thfir  dc-^ceud- 
utiUi  liavu  luul  ihcir  iiuuiitji  in  like  local- 
itiet :  or  was  ifc  mere  chanoe  tluit  Homer 
•honid  heve  lived  by  (be  river  Melee 
(bence  Melesigenes) ;  that  Plato  ihould 
have  had  hia  retiremeDt 

*' \s].rre  Iliaasrolli 

His  wJiispering  s'trcam;" 

or  that  Sli;ikesi»oaro,  to  all  time,  should 
be  *' the  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon"? 

Consider  the  vocaiity  and  vocabulary 
of  the  water:  it  haa  its  open  voweb»  its 
motea,  labials,  and  sab-vocals,  and,  if 
one  listen  attentively,  its  little  repetend 
of  favorite  syllables  and  allitexstlons. 
Like  Demosthenes,  it  knows  the  use  and 
advantage  of  pebbles,  and  has,  by  this 
simple  experiment,  so  purified  its  utter- 
ance that  nowhere  else  is  Nature's  idiom 
upoken  bo  linely.  What  a  list  of  ono- 
matopoetie  words  we  have  caught  from 
its  talkative  lips  I  IkMHng,  pwrUng^ 
murmurinff,  guiyBnff,  are  some  of  the  ad- 
jectives borrowed  from  this  vernacular ; 
and  some  have  even  lu  ;inl  the  chuck- 
lini;  brooks,"  —  an  exjiression  whicii  well 
describes  h  certain  conlidential,  sotfo  rare 
gayety  and  self  content  1  have  uitcu 
heard  in  the  parley  of  the  water. 

From  time  to  time,  musical  virtoosos 
and  composers,  fancying  they  had  dia- 
COVered  the  key-note  of  Niagara,  have 
given  ns  sympbonious  snatches  of  its 
eternal  oriran  liarinonies.  Some  time,  it 
may  be  that  all  these  scattered  arias, 
with  many  more  which  have  never  been 
published,  will  be  collected  and  edited 
as  the  complete  opera  of  the  great  cat- 
aract I  Less  ambitions,  I  have  often 
tried  to  noravel  the  melodious  vagaries 
of  a  summer  stream  ;  to  dassify  its 
sounds,  and  report  their  sequence  and 
recurrence.  I  shall  not  forget  how  once, 
when  I  was  thus  occupied,  a  small  bird 
flew  far  out  on  a  branch  overhanging 
the  water,  turned  its  arch  eye  on  me, 
then  on  the  dancing  notes  of  my  mu- 
sic lesson,  and  powed  out  a  rippling 
sio^itodeof  song  that  was  plainly  meant 
as  an  ftolian  rendition  of  the  theme^ 


or  motive,  running  thron^jh  the  water. 
I  was  under  double  obligation  to  the 
little  mosidan,  smce,  iu  addition  to  its 
sweet  and  clever  charity,  it  pat  me  in 
possession  of  the  discovery  that  all  of 
Natore's  minstrels  are  under  the  sante 
orchestra  drill,  and  capable,  at  pleasarSi 
of  exchanging  parts.  There  was  once 
a  naiad  (own  daughter  of  celestial  Aqua- 
rius), who,  as  often  as  the  rain  fell  and 
the  cave -spouts  froUicd  uud  overran, 
used  to  come  and  dance  under  a  poet's 
roof.  It  was  a  part  of  her  pretty  jug- 
glery to  imitate  tlie  liquid  warUe  of  the 
wood-thrush,  bobolink,  and  other  pleas> 
ing  wild-binl  notes.  No  matter  how  far 
inland,  any  one  who  lives  by  the  "  great 
deep  "  of  a  dense  wood  may  hear  tlie 
roar  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  of  the 
wind  sweeps  in  on  his  coast.  Shutting 
my  eyes,  I  conld  always  readily  hear, 
in  the  crackling  of  a  brush  fire  in  the 
garden,  the  quick  and  sharp  aooentaa> 
tioQ  of  rain  on  the  roof. 

There  are  certain  Enjlish  and  Old 
English  ap{)ellatives  of  running  water 
whic  h  one  would  fain  transplant  t:>  local 
usage  on  this  side  ihe  Atlantic  iiow 
suitable  that  a  swift,  boiling  stream,  sar- 
chaiged  with  spring  rain,  should  be 
called  a  hrami^  or  a  fine  sunlit  thread  of 
a  rill  embroidering  green  meadows  a 
JloM^  or  any  other  small,  unconsidered 
stream  a  heck!  In  New  EnglanJ  you 
shall  hear  only  of  the  brook,  and  jast  an 
indeterminate  meridian  wolward,  only 
of  the  creek  (colloquially  deformed  into 
**  crick")*  Indian  Creek  b  a  sort  ol 
John  Smith  in  the  nomendatare  ol 
Western  streams.  Rocky  Bivera  awl 
Rocky  Runs  are  also  frequent  enough. 

Where  streams  abound,  there,  for  th'' 
most  part,  will  be  found  sylvan  anieni:  v 
and  kindly,  cultivated  soil.  The  Ni^e 
alone  saves  Egypt  from  being  au  es.- 
tension  of  Sahara.  Withoat  aoma  w»- 
ter>power  at  hand,  cities  may  aoa  be 
built,  nor  indastries  and  arts  be  puslnri 
forward :  yet  I  should  say  HO  site  is  hope- 
lessly inland  if  there  roat  pan  M-m 
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stream  of  saffident  curreot  to  carry  a 
raft  There  is  maritime  promise  in  the 
smallest  rivulet :  trust  it  ;  in  time  it 
will  bear  your  wares  and  commodities 
to  the  sea  and  the  highways  of  com- 
merce. The  course  of  a  river,  or  of  a 
river  tributary,  suggests  a  journey  of 
pleasure.  Notice  how  it  selects  the 
choicest  neighborlioods  in  its  course,  the 
richest  fields,  the  suavest  parts  of  the 
woods.  If  it  winds  about  a  country  vil- 
lage, with  picturesque  white  spire  and 
houses  lii<l  to  the  roof  in  greenery,  it 
seems  to  have  made  this  detiectiou  out 
of  its  owD  affable  and  sodal  spirit  The 
demand  tbe  mill-wheel  it  nnderstands 
as  n  dudlenge  of  its  speed  and  ngility, 
and  so  leaps  and  caracoles  nimbly  over 
them.  All  bridges  which  it  passes  un- 
der it  takes  as  wickets  set  up  in  sport. 

The  motion  of  water,  whether  of  the 
ocean  billow  or  of  tlie  brook's  ripple,  is 
only  ao  endless  prolongation  or  repro- 
duction of  the  line  of  beauty.  There 
are  no  right  angles  in  the  profile  of  the 
seaHSoast  or  river  margin  ;  no  rectangu- 
lar pebUes  on  the  beach  or  in  the  bed 
of  a  stream.  The  hollow  chamber  in 
which  the  oyster  is  lodged  might  have 
been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  waves, 
magically  hardened  at  the  moment  of 
eontaet;  colored  without  like  the  ooze 
of  the  earth,  within  Hke  the  deep  sea 
pearl.  The  fish  conforms  in  shape  and 
symmetry  to  its  living  element,  and  is, 
in  this  rospeot,  scarcely  more  than  a 
wave,  or  combination  of  \v;ive.s.  It 
moves  in  curves  and  ripples,  in  little 
whirls  and  eddies,  faithfully  repeating 
all  the  inflections  of  the  water.  Even 
in  the  least  detail  it  is  homogeneous; 
dse,  why  should  the  scale  of  the  fish 
be  ^cull(»[)ed  rather  than  serrate  ?  As 
to  color,  hiis  it  not  the  vanishing  tints 
of  the  rainbow  ;  or  might  it  not  bo 
thought  tiie  thinnest  lamina  pared  away 
from  a  pearl,  a  transparent  rose  petal, 
the  finger-nail  of  Venus  ? 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fish  fur- 
nished the  first  shipwright  with  some 
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excellent  suggestions  about  nautical  ar- 
chitecture. This  shipwright,  who  was 
l>oth  idealist  and  utilitarian,  had  observed 
the  length  ainl  slendernoss  of  the  fish  ; 
its  curved  sides  and  tapering  extremi- 
ties, corresponding  with  the  stern  and 
prow  of  his  subsequent  invenUon ;  also, 
the  fins,  which  he  at  first  reproduced  in 
rough-hewn  paddles,  prototypical  of  gen- 
uine oars.  Then,  perhaps,  a  paradox- 
ic.nl  notion  dawning  upon  hi^  mind  that 
aerial  swimming  and  acpiatic  flying  were 
much  the  same  things,  he  added  to  his 
flouting  craft  the  wings  of  the  bird  as 
weU  as  the  fins  of  the  fish ;  and  soon 
thereafter  began  to  take  the  winds  into 
account,  to  venture  out  on  the  broad 
seas ;  and  finally  discovered 

"India  <ind  the  (roMcn  Clii^rsoiiiflW, 
And  utiiioht  Indian  isle,  Taprobane.** 

The  scaly  appearance  of  a  sheet  of 
water  wrinkled  by  the  wind  has  already 
been  noticed  by  another.  It  needed 
only  this  slight  suggestion  to  point  out 
to  me  the  glistening  broadside  of  an  old 
gray  dragon  sunning  himself  between 
the  banks.  Do  dolphins  inhabit  fresh 
water  ?  Just  under  the  surface,  at  the 
bend  of  the  creek,  I  see  a  quivering 
opalescent  or  iridescent  mass,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  specimen  of  this  rare  fish, 
mdeis,  indeed,  it  should  prove  only  a 
large  flat  stone,  veined  and  mottled  by 
sunbeams  shot  through  the  thb  veU  of 
hurrying  waters.  Equally  suggestive 
are  those  luminous  reflecUons  of  ripples 
cast  on  that  smooth  clay  bank.  Narrow 
sliimmering  lines  in  constant  wavy  mo- 
tion, they  seem  the  web  which  some  spi- 
der is  vainly  trying  to  pm  to  the  bank. 
They  are,  properly,  "netted  sunbeams.*' 
Water  oozing  from  between  two  ob- 
structing stones,  and  slowly  spreading 
out  into  the  current,  h  h  the  appearance 
of  a  tress  of  some  colorless  water-grass 
floating  uiKler  the  surface.  I  was  once 
pleased  to  see  how  a  drift  of  soft  brown 
sand  gently  sloping  to  the  water's  edge, 
with  its  reflection  directly  beneath,  pre- 
sented the  perfect  figure  of  a  tight-shut 
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dftoi-shell,  — ft  dMign  paQuliirly  raited 
to  the  locality. 

In  cooler  and  deeper  retirement,  on 
lan£niid  summer  afternoonf;.  this  tlowinor 
phil()so)»li('r  somctimea  geometrizes.  It 
ia  always  of  circles,  —  circles  iutersect- 
iog,  tangent,  or  ineliinve.  A  fiah  darU 
ing  to  the  rar£ace  afforda  the  central 
•tarUag-point  of  ft  drole  whose  rftdiua 
•od  drcomfereDce  are  incalculable,  since 
the  eje  fails  to  detect  where  it  fades 
into  nf)tirHiities8.  ]\Iultiplif'd  intersec- 
tions thcrt!  niuy  be,  but  without  one 
curve  marring  the  smooth  expansion  of 
another.  There  are  hints  of  infinity  to 
he  gathered  from  thit  tnuittent  water 
rbg,  as  well  aa  from  the  orb  of  the  ho- 
risen  at  aea. 

Sometimes  I  bait  the  fish,  but  with- 
out rod  or  hook,  and  merely  to  coax  them 
tofjether  in  small  inquisitive  schools,  that 
I  may  study  their  behavior  and  their  me- 
dium of  communication.  In  this  way  I 
enjoy  the  tame  opportanitieafor  reverie 
and  specnlftdon  as  ^e  angler,  withont 
indulging  in  his  croel^  or  forereltsh  of 
the  table.  I  disooTor  that  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  minnows  and  those  of  the 
small  bird^  arc  (|uitc  similar,  with  only 
this  diffcrt  iicc  :  that  the  former,  in  dart- 
ing and  girding  ut  oue  another,  make 
their  retreftts  behind  stones  snd  ander 
little  sand  bars,  instead  of  hiding  among 
the  boshes  and  tilting  over  thistle  tops. 
It  would  seem  that  fish  are  no  less  quick 
in  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  than 
the  birds  theniselves.  They  start  at  your 
shadow  thrown  over  the  bank,  at  your 
voice,  or  at  the  slightest  agitation  oi  the 
water. 

If  joQ  but  seratfly  hold  out  tlit  hand, 

ThAt  very  iiwtant  not  ohb  will  remain; 

But  turn  yoiir  f>ye,  and  they  are  thiore  again." 

When  they  first  came  up  in  the 
spring,  I  thought  they  looked  unusually 
lean  and  shadowy,  as  though  having 
struggled  through  a  hungry  hil)ernation. 
They  were  readily  voracious  of  anything 
I  might  throw  to  them. 

There  were  fish  taken  under  my  ob- 


servation, ihongh  not  by  line  <ir  net.  I 
did  not  fish,  yet  I  felt  warranted  in 

sharing  the  triumphs  of  the  sport  when, 
for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  or  more,  I 
had  maintained  most  cautious  silence, 
while  that  accomplished  angler,  the  king- 
fisher, perched  on  a  sightly  elm  branch 
over  the  water,  was  patiently  waitibg 
the  dianoe  of  an  eligible  haoL   I  had, 
meanwhile,  a  good  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving this  to  me  wholly  wild  and 
unrelated  adventurous  bird.    Its  great 
head  and  mobile  crtht,  like  a  helmet  of 
feathers,  its  dark-blue  glossy  coat  and 
white  neck-doth,  make  it  a  snflSciently 
striking  individual  anywhere^   No  won- 
der the  kingfisher  ia  specially  honored  bj 
poetic  legend.   I  must  admit  that  when- 
ever I  chanced  to  see  this  bird  aboQt 
the  stream    it  was  faultless,  halcyon 
weather.     I  occasionally  saw  a  sand- 
piper (familiarly, "  walk-up-the-creek  ") 
hunting  a  solitary  meal  along  the  mar- 
gin.  I  had  good  reason,  also,  to  flospeet 
that  even  the  bladclrird  now  and  then 
helped  himself  to  a  bonne  homdke  from 
the  water.    Then,  did  I  not  see  the  fish, 
acting  on  the  "law  of  talons,"  come  to 
the  surface,  and  take  their  prey  from 
the  life  of  the  air?    This  wa.s  the  fate 
in  store  lor  many  a  luxurious  water-fiy 
skimming  about  the  ranshiny  pools,  lik^ 
ft  drop  or  bead  of  animated  qoieksilTer. 
The  insect  ncea  bora  of  the  water,  and 
leading  a  hovering  existence  above  it, 
had  always  a  curious  interest  for  noA. 
What,  for  instance,  cati  be  more  pi^^uxn^ 
to  a  speculative  eye  than  to  watch  the 
ceaseless  shif tings  or  pourings    of  a 
swarm  of  gnats?   Is  there  any  rallying 
point  or  oentre  in  this  filmy  system  ? 
Apparently  there  are  no  odds  tialweeji 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  govemiz^ 
the  movements  of  the  mi<lget  nebQlft» 
and  I  could  never  be  satisfied  as  to 
whether  unanimity  or  dissent  were  im- 
plied.   Nor  could  1  quite  justify  by  my 
ear  the  verse  which  says, 

"  Then,  in  a  wailful  choir,  the  smaJl  goats  moura 
Aaiong  the  ilrtr  nllswii" 
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■iooe,  AlthoDgh  I  oonld  vondi  for  the 

Tocal  powers  of  a  single  gnat  hummiiig 
with  unpleasant  familiarity,  I  have  never 
dt'toctod  any  proof  of  concertfnl  musical 
50un»l  among  a  swuiin  of  thoso  motes. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  the  poet  is  right. 

There  is  a  larger  species  of  mosquito 
(not  the  common  pest),  which  I  shonld 
Aink  n^ht  some  time  have  enjoyed  re- 
ligSont  honors,  since,  when  it  drinks,  it 
falls  npon  its  knees !  A  flight  of  these 
ganzy-wiiiL^'  d  creatures  through  a  shaft 
of  sunlight  might  conjure  up  for  any 
funriful  eye  the  vision  of  "  pert  fairies 
and  dapper  elves."  Of  tjie  dragon-fly 
(which  might  be  the  inlaid  phantasm 
of  some  insect  that  flourished  summers 
ago),  I  know  of  no  description  so  deli- 
cately apt  as  the  following :  — 

"  A  wind-born  bloMom,  blown  about, 
T>rop«  niiir.  rin_-ly  down  a«  tliouph  to  die; 
Then  lifts  and  wavers  on,  as  if  in  doubt 
WbBClMr  to  faa  Its  wingi  «r  fly  wtthont** 

Where  is  the  stream  so  honted  down 
hj  civilisation  that  it  cannot  aA>rd  hos- 
pitality to  at  least  one  hermit  mask-rat? 

The  onlv  water  animal  extant  of  the 
wild  fauna  that  was  here  in  the  red 
man's  day,  he  will  eventually  have  to 
fdllow  in  the  oblivious  wake  of  the 
beaver  and  otter.  It  is  no  small  satis- 
faction that  I  am  occasionally  favored 
with  a  glimpse  of  this  now  rare  "oldest 
inhabitant"  Swimming  leisurdy  with 
the  cnrrent,  and  carrying  in  his  mouth 
a  ted  of  grass  for  thatching  purposes,  or 
a  bunch  of  green<»  for  dinner.  In-  di^^ap- 
pcars  under  tiie  bank.  So  unwiehly 
are  his  motions,  and  so  lazily  does  the 
water  draw  after  him,  that  I  am  half 
inclined  to  believe  him  a  pygmean  copy 
of  some  long  extinct  river  mammoth. 
Oftener  at  night  I  hear  him  splashing 
about  in  the  dark  and  cool  stream,  safe 
from  discovery  and  molestation. 

Hot,  white  days  of  drought  there  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when,  in 
places,  the  bed  of  the  creek  was  as  dry 
as  the  liighway ;  vacant,  except  for  a 
glwstly  semUanoe  of  ripples  nmning 


above  \\a  yellow  day  and  stones.  The 

fountain  of  this  stream  was  in  the  sun 
and  heated  air.  Walking  along  the  aban- 
doned water-road,  I  speculated  idly  about 
the  fate  of  the  minnows  and  trout.  Had 
they  bceu  able,  in  season,  to  take  a  short 
cut  to  the  lake  or  to  deeper  streams,  as 
is  related,  in  a  pretty  but  apocryphal 
story,  of  a  species  of  fish  m  China,  fitted 
by  nature  to  take  short  overland  joui^ 
neys? 

Much  might  justly  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  willow.  Its  graceful,  undulating 
lines  show  that  it  has  not  in  vaiu  been 
associated  with  the  stream.  It  practices 
and  poses  over  its  glass  as  thotigh  it 
hoped  some  time  to  becooM  a  water 
nymph.  Summer  heat  cannot  impair  its 
fresh  and  vivid  green,  —  only  the  sliarp 
edge  of  the  frost  can  do  that ;  and  even 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen  away  there 
remains  a  beautiful  anatomv  of  stems 
aud  branches,  whose  warm  brown  af- 
fords a  pleasing  relief  to  November 
grayness. 

At  mtervals  I  met  the  genius  of  deo> 

orativc  art  (a  fine,  ndndng  lady)  hunt- 
ing about  the  weedy  margin  for  bo- 
tanical patterns  suitable  for  rrpr^duo- 
tion  in  a-sthetic  fabrics  and  pa])er  liang- 
ings.  She  chose  willow  catkins,  cat- 
tail flag ;  the  flowers  and  feathery  after- 
bloom  of  the  dematis,  golden-rod,  and 
aster,  and  showed  great  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure some  lily  pads  and  buds  that  grew 
in  a  dtt^sh  oove ;  but  for  some  reason, 
unknown  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  genii 
lori.  she  slighted  a  host  of  plants  as  sug- 
gestive for  ornate  (le-;iL,nis  as  any  she 
accepted.  She  took  no  notice  of  the 
jewel  weed  (which  the  stream  was  not 
ashamed  to  reflect,  in  its  velvet,  leopard- 
like magnificence) ;  nor  had  she  any  eyes 
for  the  roving  intricacies  of  the  green- 
brier  and  wild-balsam  apple.  She  also 
left  untouched  whole  families  of  curious 
Ix-akeil  :_m;is<ch  and  se(lgc«*.  with  spindles 
lull  of  flax  or  silk  uuvviudiug  to  the 
breeie. 

It  is  nothing  strange  that  the  earlier 
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raoM  of  men  shoold  luiTe  believ«d  in 
loreleii  and  undines,  nixies  and  kelpies. 
I  omnot  say  that  I  have  not,  myself, 
had  glimpses  of  all  these  watcr-spiriu. 

But  the  watered  £freen  silk  in  whieh  the 
lorelei  aud  Uh-  undiue  were  dressed  was 
almost  iiulistiiifjuishulile  in  color  and 
texture  from  tliu  willow's  retiection; 
and  the  nixie  was  so  often  hidden  under 
a  enimbliug  bank  and  net-work  of  blaek 
tO(A»  HuA  I  oonld  not  be  sure  whether 
I  eaught  the  glean  of  his  malicious  eye, 
or  whethej  it  was  only  a  fleck  of  sun- 
shine I  saw  exjiloriiit;  the  watery  shade. 
About  the  kelpie  I  am  uiore  positive. 
"When  the  creek  wa-s  high  and  wrathful 
nnder  the  scourge  of  dbe  ^'line  storm,** 
it  oonld  hare  been  nothing  else  than  the 
kdpie's  wild,  shaggy  mane  that  I  saw ; 
nothing  else  that  I  heard  but  his  hoarse, 
ill-i>n>liiii:  roar. 

In  til  i  s  season  of  the  year,  I  became 
aware  that  our  stri'am,  like  the  Nile, 
had  its  niVbtcrious  floating  islands,  lux- 
uriant plots  set  with  grass  and  fern 
and  mint  (instead  of  lotus  and  papyrus), 
and  lodged  upon  pieces  of  drift  washed 
down  by  the  spring  floods.  All  sum- 
mer securely  moored  in  the  shallow 


water,  they  were  now  rent  up  by  the 
roots,  and  swept  out  of  all  geographicsl 
account  Snow-like  accumulations  of 
whipped-up  foam  gathered  in  lee  &ide 

nooks  where  tlie  current  ran  less  strong, 
rernaiiiirif;  then-  for  many  hours  together, 
like  some  fairy  fleet  ritliiii;  at  anchor. 
Wheu  the  stream  had  fallen,  I  often 
found  this  aocnmulation  deposited  on  the 
sand  in  a  graybh-white  drift,  dry  and 
Yolatile  as  ashes,  diqterNog  at  the  slightp 
est  gust.  It  suggested  that  some  strange, 
unwitnessed  rite  of  incineration  had  been 
j)erformeil  there. 

Wlu'u  the  winter  h.ad  come  in  all 
power,  aud  had  driven  nature  down 
into  her  garrison  of  clods,  and  had  laid 
siege  thereto  with  frost-&re  and  sword, 
the  philosopher  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
could  sUll,  at  times,  be  heard  in  the  drear 
silence  of  snowy  fields  and  snowy  air. 
lie  had  nothing  to  »ay  that  couM  not 
fitly  have  been  said  in  the  ear  of  sum- 
mer, ikloreover,  there  was  nearly  al- 
ways one  clear  crystal  window  of  his 
dwelling  open  sunward,  looking  through 
which  I  could  see  his  bright  and  mofaOe 
countenance,  unperplexed  by  weather 
changes. 


THBEE  NEW  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


tm  late  Professor  Diinaii,  in  his 
posthumous  work  The  Theistic  Argu- 
ment as  Affected  by  Hecent  Theories,^ 
haudles  an  old  theme  and  reaches  the 
old  conclusion,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
old  way.  The  book  fulfills  the  prom- 
ise of  its  title-page.  The  argument  is 
throughout  conducted  with  honest  and 
appreciative  reference  to  the  facts  and 
theories  of  modern  scientific  and  specu- 
lative thought,  especially  as  represented 

1  Tkt  Thtiaic  ArgmUlU  at  Affected  by  Rectat 
Thf»,-i.  <.  Rv  .1  l.Kwis  DiMA.'*,  D.  D,  BosUni: 
liuugliloti,  MuUiu  «Sb  Co.  1881. 


by  such  writers  as  Mill,  Spencer,  Hnx* 
ley,  and  Tyndall.   Whether  the  reaj<on- 
inj;  be  absolutt'lv  flawless  or  not,  we 
know  of  no  book  that  within  the  same 
cornitass  furnishes  an  equally  complete-, 
calm,  intelligible,  and  caudid  survey  of 
the  issues  now  in  debate  between  the 
representatives  of  religion  and  physicil 
sdenoe,  respectively.    As  such,  it  must 
prove  of   inestimable  value  to  many 
thoughtful  readers  of  both  classes,  very 
few  of  whom  have  as  clear  an  apprebeu- 
sion  of  ea(;li  other's  aliiludes  luui  {>»>- 
sitiouB  as  might  be  desired.    The  book 
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IB  efpocially  to  he  commcn(le<l  to  the 
yoiin^  theologians  of  the  day,  who  find 
themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  conflict  be- 
gun before  their  eutraDCO  on  the  field 
of  action,  of  which,  for  that  Tory  reason, 
it  h  difficnlt  for  them  to  master  the  beap> 
log  and  significance. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  condense 
in  a  few  lines  the  thou'jht  of  a  book 
of  nearly  ff)ur  hundred  pai^es,  wliirh, 
tliough  written  for  oral  delivery  (a^  lect- 
ures at  the  Lowell  lustiiuie,  iiobton), 
is  singularly  compact  in  style  and  ex- 
pression. Its  salient  poiote,  howcTer, 
may  be  indicated.  After  a  statement 
of  the  present  aspects  of  the  theisdo 
problem,  the  legitimacy  of  the  inquiry, 
as  falling  within  the  limits  of  human 
thoui:lit.  is  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge, which,  so  far  from  excluding,  is 
•liown  logically  to  involve,  the  afBrma> 
tion  of  absdnte  existence.  The  right 
to  a  standing  in  the  dialectic  form  being 
thus  vindicated,  the  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment is  limited  by  the  rejection  of  all 
a  pn'ori  methods  as  prartically  obsolete 
and  logicallv  indcienbiblc.  The  first 
onward  step  toward  the  theistic  conclu- 
sion is  based  on  the  notion  of  a  first 
cause.  The  idea  of  cause,  no  matter 
how  obtained,  is  never  satisfied  short  of 
a  first  cause,  itself  uncaused.  Hence, 
the  objection  that  it  only  leads  to  an 
endless  succession  of  causes  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  scientilic  ol)ji  rtion,  found- 
ed ou  the  theory  of  the  indotiuctibility 
of  matter  and  the  persistence  of  force, 
really  concedes  what  is  essential  in  the 
old  doctrine  of  a  first  cause.  For  the 
theory  is  after  all  but  a  method  of  ac- 
count ing  for  diange.  And  in  account* 
ing  for  change,  it  not  only  concedes  that 
every  change  in  nature  had  a  cause,  but 
that  Itaek  of  all  change  lies  something 
persistent  and  unchangeable."  *'  The 
most  refined  conception  of  the  universe 
that  sdenoe  has  yet  reached  is  a  con- 
ception that  leads  us  back  to  an  absolute 
and  eternal  sonroeof  all  the  phenomena 


of  existence."  And  this  conception  "is 
not  a  result  of  experience,  or  of  any 
scientific  experiment,  but  a  purely  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical  conception,"^ 
as  truly  so  as  the  old  idea  of  a  first 
cause. 

But  "  in  the  bare  idea  of  a  first  cause 
we  do  not  have  the  idea  of  God."  The 
nature  of  this  first  cause  must  next  be 
iiKpiired  into.  From  the  order  and 
harmony  pervading  the  universe,  the 
author  infers  that  it  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  mind }  and  from  the  manifold 
adjustments  in  oigaoic  structures,  he 
claims  the  right  to  clothe  this  originate 
ing  mind  with  the  attributes  of  purpose 
and  finality.  These  arguments  are  not 
only  strongly  stated,  but  are  defended 
against  objections,  both  old  and  new, 
with  great  acuteiie^s.  Of  special  inter- 
est and  value  in  this  respect  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bearing  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  on  the  idea  of  final  cause. 
One  entire  lecture  of  the  twelve  is  de- 
voted to  this  topic;  and  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  author  arrives  is  that  the 
theory  of  evolution,  instead  of  detracting 
from  the  force  of  the  teleol' 'iiical  argu- 
ment, '*  really  supplies  it  with  a  more 
complex  and  elaborate  basis."  Another 
lecture,  scarcely  less  interesUng,  <m 
Immanent  FinaUty,  completes  the  jus- 
tification  of  the  argument  from  design 
by  defending  it  against  the  pantheistic 
philosophy  of  .Sj)inoza  and  his  followers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  scientific 
theories  which  more  or  less  obliterate 
the  distinction  between  mind  aud  mat^ 
ter,  on  the  other;  and  thus  the  conclu- 
sion is  reached  **  that  the  finality  shown 
in  nature  is  the  operation  of  a  conscious 
intelligence  distinct  from  and  above 
nature."  Two  more  steps  end  the  ar- 
gument, so  far  as  it  bjises  itself  on  the 
aicepted  facts  of  external  nature  and 
human  consciousness.  The  first  infers 
a  moral  order  from  the  phenomena  of 
conscience,  the  second  a  moral  purpose 
from  the  facts  of  history;  anid  both 
are  held  to  indicate  that  the  first  cause 
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has  the  attributes  of  a  moral  as  well  as 
intt'llijent  Ix'inf]^.  All  tliis,  liuwcver, 
the  author  admits,  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  being  answering  to  our 
idea  of  God.  None  of  these  arguments, 
nor  all  together,  proye  the  first  canse 
to  be  inlinitet  eternal,  and  absolnte  in 
bciiii;  and  peifection.  He  proceeds, 
therefore,  to  connect  this  first  cause 
with  our  intuitive  conviction  of  the  in- 
finite. "  AVe  have  intuitions,"  says  the 
anthor,  which  are  the  very  frame-work 
of  all  oor  thought  of  inflmtj  exA  ater* 
nity."  **We  ineeistiblj  eonnect  these 
intuitions  with  the  first  cause.  The  au- 
thor of  the  unirerse  must  be  the  bein^ 
of  whom  these  are  predicablo."  Thus 
the  ar«(umenl  has  reached  its  fjoal.  The 
lerftire  that  follows,  on  Alternative 
Theories,  simply  supplies  strengthening 
buttresses,  while  the  closing  one,  ou  In- 
ferenoes  from  Theism,  presents  an  im- 
pressive  and  very  suggestive  statement 
of  hoir  natural  religion  finds  its  fuller 
development  in  Christianity. 

The  weak  point  of  the  book,  consid- 
eretl  as  a  chain  of  reasoning,  lies,  it 
strikes  us,  in  the  use  made  of  the  in- 
tuitional idea  of  the  infinite  to  raibie  the 
oonoeption  of  an  intelligent  and  moral 
first  cause  to  the  height  of  the  idea  of 
God.  To  saj  that  we  irresistibly  " 
connect  these  conceptions,  and  that  the 
first  ''must"  be  predioableof  the  sec- 
ond, is  certainly  not  convincing,  so  long 
at  least  as  the  the  intuition  ol'  the  infi- 
nite has  not  been  shown  to  ineln'l**  tlie 
personality  of  the  infinite.  It  seems, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  grand  theistie  conclusion  can  be 
logically  reached  without  a  lai^  use 
of  intuition  —  though  not  necessarily 
of  intuition  direct  and  immediate,  prior 
to  all  knowledge  and  rejection  —  (ban 
the  author  is  willing  to  admit.  And  of 
this  he  himself  appears  conscious  when 
the  exigencies  of  logio  are  for  the  mo- 
ment in  abeyance.  For  while  he  ex- 
pressly disallows  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  hold  that  belief  in  the  existence  of 


G(m1  \i  "a  primary  instinct  of  the  soul, 
which  we  can  neither  justify  nor  go  l)e- 
hind,"  he  nevertheless  concedes  that, 
historically,  belief  in  God  is  a  great 
fact  in  human  nature,  —  a  fact  w\uA 
mdividnal  consdousness  establishes,  and 
to  which  the  experience  of  the  whole 
race  bean  witness.  It  is  older  and 
deeper  tlian  any  arguments  about  it," 

Dr.  IMnlford's  work,  The  U.'pubHc  of 
G(h1,*  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  recent  publications. 
Tet  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  fona  the  sub* 
ject  of  confidential  discourse  and  famil- 
iar  letters  between  friends  as  to  figure 
largely  in  |)ub]ic  reviews  and  discussions. 
The  thought  is  fresh  and  suggestive,  bat 
the  style,  or  rather  the  linking  of  the 
thought,  is  more  or  less  obscure.  Many 
will  learn  from  him,  but  few  will  dare  to 
assert  that  they  thoroughly  understand 
him.   Hie  work  is,  in  fact,  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  series  of  dogmatic  defini- 
tiima  or  statements :  sometimea  Ubting 
at,  sometimes  silently  passing  over,  but 
rarely  distinctly  stating,  the  previous 
logical  {irocosses  ou  which  they  ^e^t. 
Moreover,  it  unconsciously  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  philosophical  though:  and 
language,  and  demands  throughout  a 
philosophical  habit  of  mind,  such  as  in 
many  cases  its  readers  will  not  be  able 
to  bring  to  it.    Nevertheless  the  book 
is  instinct  with  light  and  life  through- 
out.   Its  very  obscurities  sparkle  and 
glow,  and  whole  pages  are  lilled  with  an 
impassioned  and  yet  perfectly  sober  elo- 
quence, of  which  we  can  cite  no  paral- 
lel instance  in  modem  theological  litei^ 
ature.   It  is  a  book  to  grow  up  to,  to 
keep  on  the  library  taUe,  to  read  agua 
and  again,  to  brood  over  and  reaeon  out 
for  one's  self. 

The  sul^-title,  an  Institute  of  Theol- 
ogy, is  likt  ly  to  give  a  vtfry  orroaeous 
conception  of  the  book  to  persons  re- 
nunded  thereby  of  Galvin's  Institutes, 

1  Th€  RtpMie<^  Oodt  An  JttUmU  of  71k*. 
olojy.  By  BuasA  Holtobd^  LL.D.  Bo»taa: 
HQiightoa,llUiia&Oo.  UBL 
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or  other  len  laiDous  works,  of  similar 
stnicture  and  method.  Tlie  material 
which  it  h:is  ill  coiunion  with  such  vTorks 
is  arrutim'd  uiulcr  new  and  few  ruhrics 
(the  whole  book  contains  only  ten  briet 
chapters) ;  and  many  topics  usually 
treatfld  of  in  dogmatie  Bjstenw — for 
UTimplfl,  Creadon,  nngelologj,  decreee, 
tbe  Adamic  fall  —  are  wholly  pMaad 
orer.  The  omissions  may  in  most  cases 
bo  roadily  supplied  from  tlio  thought 
taken  as  :i  whoK; ;  but  their  occurreiico 
is  tl»e  natural  consequence  of  the  au- 
thor's purpose,  which  is  evidently  to 
give  an  Inatitnto  of  wbat  may  lie  ])rop- 
erly  called  Catholio  tlieology.  Tlie 
Mioene-Conttantiiiopolitan  Cnied,  which 
OOCOpies  the  last  page  of  the  liook,  is 
not  only  the  expression  of  the  author's 
personal  faith,  but  has  also  e^ven  melh- 
o<i  and  dirt'Ctittn  to  his  thinking.  In- 
deetl,  the  work  is  to  be  regarde*!  as  Dr. 
MuJford's  justiiicaUoQ  to  thou<^ht  of  that 
ancient  aymboL 

Bat  the  great  aignificanoe  of  the  book, 
that  which  bids  £dr  to  give  it  wide  and 
far-reaching  influence  in  English  theo- 
logical literature,  is  the  point  of  view 
from  wbit  h  it  approaches  the  subject  to 
be  dealt  with.    Tiie  oi<ler  theology  suf- 
fered from  a  mechanical  conception  of 
the  relations  of  Grod  to  the  world  and 
human  hiatofy.    It  placed  God  and  the 
■niTorse  ao  Ur  apart  that  nothing  bot 
the  most  immediately  supernatural  could 
bridge  the  gulf.    It  avoided  pantheism, 
that  vice  of  noble  minds,  but  always 
carried  in  it  the  seeds  of  the  dreariest 
deism.    And  although  this  conception 
has  been  rendered  more  and  more  un- 
tanahle  hj  ewtrj  advance  of  hiatorical 
eritieism  and  aeientilie  discovery,  it  still 
dominate!  cnrrent  theology  to  a  large 
extent^  and  gives  rise  to  such  ecclesias- 
tacal  proeecations  as  that  lately  institut- 
ed against  Professor  Robertson  Smith, 
of  Scotland.    Mr.  Mulford  stands  on 
wholly  different  ground.    To  him,  God 
is  not  only  the  transcendent,  but  also  the 
immanent*  One.  Bevelation,  aooording- 
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ly,  is  not  only  19  mtn,  bat  also  in  man ; 
it  is  not  only  supernatural,  but  also 
historical,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
historical  life  and  growth.  It  is  not  ut- 
tered in  speech  alone,  but  preeminent- 
ly in  acts  of  divine  self-manifestation. 
This  of  course  involves  a  great  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  idea  of  inspiration  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  sacretl  books  to 
Christian  thought  These  books  are 
still  authoritv  ;  but  thcv  are  thi«»  as  the 
hist<>ri<-;d  records  of  revelation,  not  as 
])riin:iiily  designed  to  convey  doctrinal 
iuslructiou.  One  of  the  author's  fuuda- 
mental  eooceptionilB  that  the  revelation 
of  Christ  is  not  a  religion,  as  Buddhism 
or  Mohammedanism  is  a  religion,  that  is, 
a  system  of  doctrine  or  a  cultus,  bot  a 
life,  —  the  life  of  the  spirit.  The  great" 
er  part  of  the  third  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  powerful  setting  forth  of  this  thesis. 
Now,  a  religion  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
forms  of  logic,  and  hence  can  be  gath- 
ered fnm  books ;  hot  alifecan  be  known 
only  from  its  manifestations.  JBEence, 
Dr.  Mulford,  if  we  havo  not  entirely 
failed  to  understand  him,  would  find  tfaMS 
grounds  of  natural  theology  —  donfoss- 
edly  the  logical  substratum  of  any  sys- 
tem of  revelational  theology  —  in  the 
religious  consciousness  of  man  as  man  ; 
and  those  of  the  spedfically  Christian 
doctrines  in  the  attested  history  of  rev- 
elation,  of  whioh  the  Bible  presents  the 
record,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  man 
as  the  subject  of  redemption,  of  which, 
again,  the  Bible,  especially  the  New 
Testament,  furnishes  the  clearest  and 
mo^t  universal  represenUition. 

The  book  is  an  honest,  earnest,  and 
able  endeavor  to  construct  a  system 
of  Christian  dogmatics  in  consonance 
with  the  best  and  snrest  rssolts  of  mod- 
em thought.  As  such  it  is  full  of  cheer 
and  promise.  It  is  a  pledge  that  the 
crisis  of  the  danger  to  reliirious  life 
from  the  wide  breach  between  the  old 
views  ot  the  universe  and  the  new  will 
be  safely  passed.  How  far  its  endeavor 
is  snocessfnl  and  self-consistent  at  all 
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pointa,  each  one  must  judge  for  himself. 
The  work  no  doubt  haa  faults.  We 
cannot  but  think,  for  instance,  that  in 
its  citation  of  Scrijiture  it  sometimes 
neglects  the  just  requirements  of  histor- 
ical interpretation.  But  the  sun  itself 
has  dark  spots.  It  would  be  an  evil 
omen,  portentous  of  a  coming  day  of 
wrath  to  the  churches  of  America,  if 
Buch  a  book  should  fail  of  grateful  wel- 
come and  serious  consideration. 

Dr.  Whiton,  in  his  Gospel  of  the  Res- 
urrection,* proposes  to  replace  the  hith- 
erto current  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
church  concerninf;  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  by  conceptions  more  tenable 
by  the  modern  mind.  The  view  pre- 
sented is  simple,  clear,  and  rational :  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  does  not  take 
place  simultaneously,  nor  is  it  to  be 
looked  for  in  an  indefinitely  distant  fut- 
ure ;  each  individual  rises  "  —  that  is,  is 
rehnbilltated  with  a  spiritual  body  —  im- 
mediately after  death.  The  resurrec- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  body 
that  is  buried,  which  decomposes  and  is 
left  behind  forever,  but  is  a  process  of 
evolution,  by  which  a  new  body  is  pro- 
duced. The  effective  force  in  this  evo- 
lution is  the  spirit,  in  which,  because  of 
its  life,  there  inheres,  as  in  all  life,  a 
body-building  power.  But  the  kind  of 
body  thus  built  up,  whether  glorious  and 
fit  for  unending  life,  in  the  pregnant 
sense  of  that  term,  or  only  endowed 
with  mere  existence,  the  mean  and  empty 
semblance  of  life,  —  to  name  only  the  ex- 
tremos,  between  which  there  lie  many 
intermediate  gradations,  —  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  lite  that  evolves  it,  wlietlior 
it  be  life  in  C'iirlNt  or  apart  from  him. 
This  is  the  sultstanco  of  the  book  ;  but 
necessarily  comiectrd  vviih  it  is  iIk'  inci- 
dental discussion,  first,  of  the  second 
coming  of  Clirist,  which,  acconliiig  to 
our  author,  *'  took  place  in  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  70),  the  demo- 

*  TTie  Gngpet  of  the  Regurrrction.    ]W  James 
MoKKig  Whiton,  I'b.  1>.    lioston:  liougbton 
Miftliu  Si.  Co.  ISSi. 


lition  of  the  temple,  the  extinction  of 
the  luminaries  —  sun,  moon,  and  stare 
—  of  the  Jewish  firmament,  the  sweep- 
ing away  of  the  nation  ;  "  and,  secondly, 
of  the  *'  last  judgment,"  which  we  are 
to  think  of  *^  not  as  an  event,  limited  to 
a  specific  *  day,'  but  as  a  process  whicJi 
runs  its  course  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
istence  of  the  responsible  subjects  of 
law." 

That  the  church  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject no  longer  enjoys  full  and  cortlial  as- 
sent, even  on  the  part  of  many  earnest 
believers  in  Christianity,  cannot  l>e  de- 
nied. The  purpose  of  the  book,  there- 
fore, is  a  timely  one.  But  many  read- 
ers will  find  it  easier  to  accept  the  con- 
elusions  above  outlined  than  to  approve 
the  exegesis  by  which  they  are  defend- 
ed. The  author  apparently  starts  with 
an  ultra-orthodox  view  of  inspiration. 
In  reply  to  the  position  "  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  books  should  be 
used  in  its  own  sense,  the  sense  which 
it  is  manifestly  designed  to  convey," 
he  says,  *'  Yes,  but  by  whom  intended,  — 
by  the  human  seer,  or  by  the  spirit  from 
whom  the  human  seer  derived  his  me** 
sage?  The  limitation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  by  the  concep- 
tions of  the  prophet  ...  is  as  absurd 
as  to  limit  the  ideas  of  a  statesman  by 
the  ideas  of  the  school-boy  who  declaims 
the  statesman's  oration."  (Page  21.) 
The  natural  inference  from  this  language 
is  that  the  author  holds  what  is  justly 
called  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  this  inference  is  justified  by 
many  instances  of  otherwise  motiveless 
forced  interpretation.  At  the  same  lime, 
however,  he  does  not,  on  occasion,  hesi- 
tate to  impute  *'  Jewish  notions  "  to  the 
apostles.  Sometimes  these  tiewish  no- 
tions only  color  the  language,  but  do 
not  extend  to  the  tliought ;  at  other 
times,  as  when  St.  Peter  supposed  David, 
to  be  still  in  Sheol,  they  amount  to  ign^ 
ranee.  (Page  221.)  All  this  suggests, 
and  should  have  suggested  to  the  auth 
the  great  dilliculty  of  distinguij-hio 
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between  the  "  teaching  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  "  and  the  '*  conceptions  of  tlie 
propliet,"  —  between  "the*  facts  which 
a  prophet  [like  St  Paul]  reports  to  ot" 
■od  **hi8  views  of  them  or  opinioos 
about  them.**  In  £act»  here  lies  the  cap- 
ital  (lefoct  of  the  work,  which  deprives 
it  of  any  chiim  to  scientific  value  ;  it 
rests  on  no  well-defined  and  consistently- 
held  theory  of  the  nature  of  revelation, 
and  of  the  Bible  as  related  to  revela- 
tion. This  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
laodfal  interpretations,  ▼iolenUy  disser* 
ering  the  text  in  hand  from  contempo- 
rary opinions,  and  to  absurd  literalism, 
forcing  the  letter  beyond  all  bounds ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  a  freedom  in  treat- 
inj;  "  inspired  "  words  which  would  be 
refreshing  to  the  most  naturalistic  of 
theologians.  And  meauwhile  the  argu- 
ment of  the  book  seems  to  hang  in 
MDpty  air. 


The  literary  merits  of  tlie  perform- 
ance are  not  high.  There  is  consider- 
able repetition  and  redundancy  of  ex- 
prospion.  Onoe  or  twice  the  anther  de- 
scends to  pluraseology  and  illustrations 
beneath  the  digni^  of  print,  not  to  say 
of  his  subject,  as  when  he  speaks  of  his 
doxy  "  and  "  any  other  doxy ;  "  cites  an 
anecdote  from  Mr.  Murray's  lecture  on 
Deacons ;  and  illu-itrates  the  different 
senses  which  literally  equivalent  combi- 
nations of  words  may  have  in  different 
languages,  by  reference  to  the  American 
who  electrified"  a  Sunday-school  in 
France  by  asserting  that  in  heaven  there 
was  a  pure  river  of  mm  de  vie**  It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  however,  that,  as  the 
preface  intimates,  the  larger  part  of  the 
hook  is  made  up  of  material  originally 
prepared  for  the  pulpit.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  author  had  given  these 
discourses  a  more  careful  revision. 


THE  ROMAN  POETS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC* 


QuAHiT  old  Dr.  Popkin,  Greek  pro- 
lessor  at  Harvard  in  the  last  generation, 
was  always  sighing  after  the  time  when 

he  should  retire  from  active  service 
and  **read  the  authors.**  Such  is  al- 
ways the  pleasant  longing  of  those  who 
crave  "  the  still  air  of  dt  li^'htful  studies." 
Much,  however,  depends  nj)on  who  "  the 
authors"  are.  In  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, the  authors  were  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers.  Ifr.  Mullmgar  tells  us 
that  Cambridge  Univernty,  in  England, 
exi.sted  mainly  for  them;  and  Harvard 
College  was  founded  for  them  chiefly, 
not  for  the  classics.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  authors  meant  the  J^atin 
writers,  as  any  one  may  see  by  turning 
over  the  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  time ; 

1  Thf  R  'tnnn  Poets  of  the.  Rtpuhlic.  By  W. 
T.  Sei^UAH,  hL  A.,  LL-  U.,  Professor  of  Uumaoit/ 
ia  tte  Unlvcnity  of  £diab«|h,  and  fonnariy  F«l- 


the  taste  for  the  Greek  classics  has 
grown  up  later,  or  at  least  has  greatiy 
increased  in  proportion.  Even  among 
the  different  writers  in  eac  h  language 
the  preference  has  greatiy  varied  at  dif- 
ferent perio<ls.  The  same  applies  to 
works  of  art.  Forty  years  sino*-.  small 
[)laister  casta  of  the  Venus  <le  Medici 
were  very  common  among  us.  What 
has  become  <tf  them?  The  Venus  of 
Milo  now  reigns  alone ;  and  if  there  is 
a  change  of  taste  in  Venuses,  why  not 
in  books  ? 

Miss  Mitford,  describing  an  English 
country  gentleman  of  sixty  years  ago» 
says  that  he  "  translated  Horace  and 
Virgil,  as  all  gentlemen  do."  Now  the 
man  of  leisure,  in  America  or  Kngland, 

low  of  Oriel  CoIlt'CP,  Oxfunl.  Xpw  p<lition,  re- 
vised aad  ealarged.  Loiidoa:  MacmilUn  &  C«i. 
188L 
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if  he  bappens  to  have  daieieal  testes, 

neds  Lucretius  as  well  as  Virgil,  and 
dabblet  in  Cetulliu  m  well  «a  in  Hor- 
ace. 

Why  this  cbaii<;e,  or  at  any  nit*'  this 
greater  comprehensiveness,  of  taste  ? 
Several  reasons  are  obvious,  and  one 
oense,  lying  not  quite  to  madi  on  the 
sorfaoe,  but  which  nwj  still  have  weight, 
is  possiUy  the  growing  republican  feel- 
ing of  the  age,  which  finds  sometliing  to 
like  in  the  manly  flavor  of  thesf  poets 
oi  the  Roman  rej)ublic.  The  biilliam  y 
and  downfall  ol  the  last  French  em- 
pire have  left  an  increased  distrust  in  re- 
gard to  all  imperial  and  Augustan  epochs, 
as  offering  a  period  ol  hothouse  devel- 
opment, ending  in  a  swift  decay.  The 
same  influences  that  produced  Virgil  and 
Horace  ended  in  a  state  of  things  which 
called  for  Jiivetial  aud  Persius.  I  low 
nnich  of  thi.s  decline  ari'^c  Irom  im{>erial 
institutions,  and  how  much  of  it  from  in- 
herent defects  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  it  is  hard  to  say.  What  is  Ger> 
tain  is  that  there  b  just  now  a  tendency 
to  trace  the  Koman  literature  a  little  far- 
ther up  the  slrean*. 

This  should  be  especially  the  case  in 
the  I'nited  States,  since  there  is  niueh 
in  conunon  hctweeu  our  early  literary 
development  aud  that  of  liome.  The 
Roman  race,  like  our  own,  was  at  first 
charg^  with  being  anpoetical,  and  with 
excelling  only  in  the  gifte  which  found 
a  stete,  not  in  those  which  adorn  it. 
Here,  as  there,  the  indigenous  national 
pro<luet  was  in  politieal  oratory  and 
statesman.ship.  In  Home,  as  here,  lit- 
erature was  an  after-thought,  and  was  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  when  it  camo,  us 
something  exotic  and  even  effeminate. 
Cicero  wrote  of  Some  in  language  that 
might  have  been  used  by  Fisher  Ames: 

Vo<  is  were  tardily  recognised  or  re- 
ceived among  us,  but  we  promptly  em- 
braced the  orator  ;  anil  that  not  chielly 

1  "Sero  igitar  a  uostris  poetae  vei  cogaili  vel 
ncepd. ...  At  oootim  onMmm  cdtrfter  eoraplnd 

BUinus;  nec  cum  primo  eniditum,  aptuin  tames  wl 
diccndum."   (Cicero,  Tiuc  Disp.,  I.  S,  il.) 


Idr  his  learning  but  for  hia  gift  of 
speedh."  ^  Gate  vpfikA  of  poetry  in  the 
same  deprecating  way  in  whirh  .John 
Adams  spoke  of  all  art :  '*  Poetry  wa? 
not  held  in  honor  ;  it  any  one  devoted 
himself  to  it,  or  went  about  to  banquets, 
he  was  called  a  vagabond.**  *  When  po- 
etry began  te  thrive  in  Rome,  it  kad 
still  a  loieigB  flavor;  it  reflected  Greece, 
as  American  poetty  reflected  Eon^ 
yet  with  a  certain  vigor  of  its  own. 
Falling  under  the  influence  of  imp«^rial- 
i,<m,  it  developed  rapi<lly  into  bot-liou?.e 
perfection  ;  then  sank  into  satire,  and 
died.    Absit  omen  ! 

Boman  poetry  dates  \»/3k.  to  earbdn 
early  hymns  vsA  festive  verses,  |»e- 
sarved  only  in  frs^^ants,  and  msigni- 
fied  by  the  imagination  of  Niehuhr  into 
epics,  and  by  that  of  Macaulay  into  bal- 
lads. First  amoner  the  recognized  po«^ts 
of  Roni*'  stands  Nii-vius.  who  may  be 
said  to  survive  in  fame  through  a  single 
phrase,  —  "Laudari  a  laudato  viro,**— 
the  learoed  equivalent  of  the  £smiiiar 
English  phrase,  originating  with  the 
dramatist  Morton,  and  recognizbg  ap- 
probation from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  as 
praise  indeed.  It  is  a  curious  illuslra- 
tion  of  that  law  of  literary  historv  which 
keeps  the  light  things  atloat,  wliile  the 
weighty  sink,  that  after  the  tnigedies 
and  political  satiiea  of  Nsvius  have  al- 
most wholly  perished,  hu  description  of 
a  coquette  survives.  It  is  wor^  quot- 
ing, in  Sellar's  vwsion,  to  show  how 
certain  social  phenomena  were  studied 
and  oV>>erved  more  than  twenty  centu- 
ries before  Cberbttliez  aud  UoweUs  were 
born  :  — 

'"■  Like  one  playing  at  ball  iu  a  ring, 
she  tosses  about  from  one  te  another, 
and  is  at  home  with  all.  To  one  ake 
nods,  to  another  winka^  She  makes  love 

to  one,  clings  to  another.  Her  hand  is 
busy  here,  her  foot  there.  To  one  she 
gives  a  ring  to  look  at,  to  another  blows 

*  "  Poeticas  artii  bonos  noa  crat.  Si  qui  in  ea 
re  stndAbst,  sot  mm  ad  oooriTia  applicatMU,  gra> 
sstorvocabatar.**  (Aatas  Mfioi,  ZI.  •.) 
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a  kiss.  With  one  she  sings,  with  a&otber 
COrres[>onds  by  signs.**  * 

Of  the  otlier  early  poet,  Euuius,  more 
'lolid  fragments  renudo,  |iirMer¥«d  6tp*> 
daily  by  that  ioTalaaUe  literary  Dry- 
aaduBty  Aulas  GeUioa.  Ennios  laid  the 
foundations  of  Soman  history  by  col- 
lecting the  early  traditions;  he  essayed, 
witii  rugged  hand,  to  introduce  and  accli- 
mate tlie  Greek  hexameter ;  his  deep 
and  thoughtful  observations  on  nature 
|)rc{*ured  the  way  for  Lucretius ;  and 
Virgil  did  not  disdain  to  borroir  his  do- 
scripUve  phrase^  soch  as  that  applied 
to  the  starry  sky,  —  "  stellU  ardatHhu 
iigiftum"  In  the  days  when  no  English 
political  essay  or  speech  was  complete 
without  its  Latin  quotation,  there  were 
no  lines  oftener  cited  than  his  sonorous 
and  uioji^ive  delineation  of  Quiutus  Fa- 
bins  Maximns,  somamed  Cunctator  from 
bis  deliberation  in  war  :  — 

**Udw  homo  Mbte  euootando  iwHtvit  ma. 

Noi-tuitn  rnmores  potiebat  ante  salutem. 

Kr^'j  jiliisque  magisque  viri  nunc  gloria  claret." 

Dr.  Sellar  well  says  that  "  these  lines 
leave  on  the  mind  the  same  imprecision 
of  antique  majesty  as  is  produced  by  the 
■nadomed  record  of  character  and  work 
aeoomplished  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of 
tbeScipio8."< 

The  forms  of  this  early  poetry  were 
taken  chiefly  from  Uie  Greek,  but  that 
was  all.  When  we  search  deeper  we 
are  struck  with  the  discovery  that  the 
mighty  Roman  character  was  l)ura  full- 
grown,  and  was  as  remote  from  the 
Greek  type  in  the  Terse  of  Ennius  as  in 
that  of  Yiiigil, — perhaps  remoter.  It 
is  useless  to  analyse  that  ohamcter;  it 
has  so  stamped  itself  on  the  world  that 
the  word  *'  Uoman  "  is  its  own  suffi- 
ci<;nt  d«  liiiitioii.  ^Slargaret  Fuller  (h- 
soli  well  &ayS|  in  her  fragment  of  autobi- 

1  "  Quui  piia 
Id  dMflo  IndtM  dadadm  datM,  tt  coonuiMni  hdt ; 

Alii  a<lnutat,  alii  adnict:it,  alitiin  aniat,  aliurn  tenet ; 
Alibi  luanus  est  occupau,  alii  percellit  pedem ; 
Alii  iptctaiidiim  dat  siimilnni;  a  labvls  •Uom  ia- 

vwat ; 

Com  alio  cantat,  alUmen  dat  alii  digito  litarM.** 
(Sdlv'i  BooMB  FiotU,  etc.,  p«g*  ».) 


ography,  "  We  are  never  better  under- 
stood than  when  we  speak  of  a  '  Uo- 
man virtue,'  a  '  liomau  outline.'  "  To 
literatnre  this  temperament  oontribnted 
a  pecoliar  weight  and  dignity  of  tone» 
with  a  profound  vaverenoe  for  law  and 
for  the  state.  There  was  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  idealism  which  pervaded  the 
Greek  tragedy,  and  as  little  of  the  riot- 
ous vivacity  and  the  daring  personal 
ities  of  the  oMer  Greek  comedy.  In 
short,  the  poetical  literature  of  the  eld- 
er nation  took  to  itself  wings,  while  the 
younger  walked  km.  the  earth,  graye^ 
strong,  practicAL  All  this  difference  in 
quality  was  shown  e?en  in  the  days  of 
Nan  iu^  and  P^nnius ;  much  more  when 
Lucretius  and  Catullus  i)ecame  the  two 
leading  literary  repreientatives  of  the 
republic. 

The  lostr-ngmed  two  seem  so  far  apart 
that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  them  as  be^ 
longing  to  the  same  period.  Yet  Dar- 
win and  Swinburne  are  children  of  the 
same  epoch  in  England;  and  Lucretius 
has  been  <'Iaimed  a**  a  more  tuneful  and 
poetic  Parwin,  while  Catullus  unites, 
like  Swinburne,  an  e\*|ui>ite  .seust;  of 
literary  form  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  with  a  decided  taste  for  the  fleshly 
scbooL  To  consider  these  two  ancient 
poeto  is,  as  Dr.  SeUars  justly  pointo  out, 
to  yiew  republican  Uome  in  ito  full 
strength,  so  far  as  relates  to  literature. 

The  Roman  quality  of  Lucretius  does 
not  lie  especially  in  his  historic  refer- 
ences, nor  yet  in  the  direct  utterance  of 
national  pride.  But  Dr.  Sellar  tells  us 
admirably  just  where  it  is  to  be  found,  — 
in  his  moral  temper. 

"He  is  a  truer  type  of  the  strong 
character  and  commanding  genins  of  bis 
country  than  either  Virgil  or  Horace. 
He  has  the  Roman  conquering  energy, 

*  Seliar'a  Roman  Poeta,  page  105.  Those  who 
TfBMoaber  tlMM  IhiM  from  tbidr  own  wrly  read- 
ings ill  Citcro  dc  Ofticiis  (I.  2-i)  may  be  daunted 
for  a  tnomeat  bj  tba  obsolete  coatracUon  noenitm 
fnram  «mM,  whidi  hn  bean  restored  by  tks  omis 
TMMit  sditoit  €f  EdoIih  sad  doHO. 
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the  Roman  reverenoe  for  the  majesty 
of  law,  the  Roman  gift  for  mtroducing 
order  into  a  confiued  world,  the  Ro- 
man power  of  impreflttng  his  authority 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  In  his  forti> 
tude,  his  superiority  to  human  weakness, 
his  fifriousiir<s  of  spirit,  liis  di^nitv  of 
l»«'!iriiii,'.  ho  sofins  to  embody  the  great 
KomuD  qualities  *  constantia '  and  *  yra- 
•libit."' ^ 

Mr.  Fronde  aays  of  the  age  when 
Lncretioa  lived  that  it  was  **Mtarated 

with  cant ;  "  and  a;;:iinst  this  cant  the 
whole  work  of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum 
Natura,  was  a  fresh  and  livinij  protest. 
This  gives  it  immortality,  in  s|nte  of  its 
long  and  heavy  and  unreadubk*  passages. 
It  is  Greek  and  Roman  at  once :  Greek 
on  the  specalaUTO  nde,  Roman  on  the 
practicaL  And  whether  specnlaUTe  or 
practical,  the  poet  aims  st  tmthy  and  no 
admiration  for  wliat  is  great,  or  love  of 
what  is  beautiful,  leads  him  astray.  Cic- 
ero in  his  highest  philosophic  wunls  still 
gives  UH  a  sliglit  sense  of  posing  in  an 
attitude.  He  is  an  Edward  Kverett  of 
antiquity ;  we  wonder  at  hv  varied  and 
inezhanstible  cultivation,  yet  he  leaves 
us  cold.  Nohody  said  finer  things  than 
Virgil ;  there  is  not  a  stoic  maxim  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  that  has  in  it  more 
condensed  heroism  than  Hm  h  lines  as 

"Disce,  puer,  virtatem  ex  nie  verumque  laborem; 
Fortunam  «x  aljia.**  * 

It  was  a  merit  of  the  Latin  langnage, 
a  bequest  of  the  Roman  strength,  that 
even  on  the  lips  of  a  courtier  it  could 
put  on  ;\  dignity  like  this.  Rut  the 
moi  ul  liruriiig  of  Lucretius  wjis  a  mutter 
not  of  phrases,  but  ot  character.  To  bo 
sure,  he  docs  away  with  all  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  gods,  and  sees  in  them 
only  a  race  of  painless  and  ethereal  be- 
ingSy  with  no  concern  for  human  life ; 
he  does  away  with  the  thought  of  im- 
mortality: yet  all  this  is  not  for  frivol- 
ity, but  as  a  means  to  emancipation. 

»  Page  299. 

*  Am.  XII.  43-«5. 

•  Lnenttai,  IL  flsOar's  tnailstfoa. 


Ho  wishes  to  diminish  the  sum  of  hu- 
man suffering ;  —  just  what  Boddha 
•ought  by  the  « Wheel  of  the  Law;" 
what  Epictetns  sought  by  snbstitotiag 

essentials  for  non-essentials.  Lucretias 
seeks  it  l>y  doing  away  with  the  fear  of 
the  gcxls  and  the  fear  of  men  ;  by  teach- 
ing his  readers  to  absorb  themselves  in 
higher  studies,  to  love  nature,  to  explore 
truth,  and  to  look  with  pity  on  the 
prond.  Epictetus  might  have  written 
this  passage,  thought  he  would  have  pot 
it  more  tersely :  — 

"  But  there  is  no  greater  joy  than  to 
hold  high  aloft  the  tran<jnil  abodes  well 
bulwarked  by  the  learning  of  the  wise, 
whence  thou  mayest  look  down  on  other 
men,  and  see  them  wandering  every  way 
and  lost  in  error,  seeking  the  road  ot 
life ;  mayest  mark  the  strife  of  genios, 
the  rivalries  of  rank,  the  struggle  night 
and  day  with  surprising  effort  to  reach 
the  highest  place  and  be  master  of  the 
state."' 

Like  Epictetus,  Lucretius  does  injuv 
tice  to  the  active  life  of  the  world ;  but, 
nnlike  Epictetus,  he  recognizes  human 
tenderness  and  the  ties  of  love.  No 
man  has  written  more  fervently  of  filial 
and  conjugal  affection,  and  in  his  the> 
ory  of  society  he  finds  the  first  soone 
of  favorable  influence  under  barbarisim 
in  the  winniiii:  ways  of  vounji  children 
toward  their  rugged  parents.  So  he 
presents  as  the  chief  sadness  of  death 
the  parting  forever  from  the  endeennents 
of  home :  — 

"  lam  iam  non  domnsaedpict  te  beta,  aeqve  uar 

Optima  nec  dnlces  occurrent  oscala  nati 
rr.vripere  et  tacita  pectus  dulcedin*  tangent."  • 

While  Lucretius  claims  to  be  an  e^u- 
eorean,— Lord  Baoon,  by  the  way,odA> 
ly  calls  him  an  **e|Mcore," — his  philoo- 
ophy  is  rather  like  a  softened  stoieism, 
fully  recognizing  human  emotion,  but 
regarding  it  as  a  thing  to  bo  held  subc»^ 
diuate.    The  Persian  Omar  Khayyam 

*  ni.  894-^.  "  No  more  shall  thy  happy  hnme 
receive  titee,  nor  the  best  of  wives  and  sweat  chil* 
dren  run  a  race  to  receiTB  tbj  kiais  sai  taaik 
(kybMrttrithatUiBt  joy.*' 
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often  comet  near  to  the  lolemn  tfenin  of 
Lncretiiu,  as  when  be  writes, 

"Think,  in  this  battered  Caravanserai, 
Whose  portals  are  altenute  Night  and  Day, 
How  Saltan  after  SuUaa,  with  hia  Pomp, 
Abode  his  destined  How,  uid  west  bis  way." 

In  like  manner,  Lucretius  says,  "  Scipio, 
the  thunderbolt  of  war,  the  terror  of 
Carthage,  gave  his  bones  tu  the  earth 
as  if  he  were  the  meanest  shtvc." '  Hut 
when,  to  evade  the  evils  of  a  world 
like  this,  Omar  lores  to  fancy  himself 
in  die  desert  with  his  mistress, 

**  A  Book  of  Yemca  andcraeath  the  Bough, 
A  Jugof  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread,  and  TImni 

Bofide  me  tingiug  in  the  Wildemeas,  — • 
Oh,  Wildnmew  were  Fhiadite  enowl "  — 

we  have  something  so  alien  to  the 
Roman  temperament  that  not  even  Ca- 
tollos  or  Uoraoe  could  match  it;  and 
it  would  seem  as  inappropriate  to  the 

strain  of  Lucretius  as  would  a  clog- 
dauce  in  the  Concord  School  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

Looking  at  Lucretius  on  the  specula- 
tive side,  we  see  atonoewhy  he  has  been 
so  long  under  the  shadow  of  reproach, 
in  ways  which  Dr.  Sellar  does  not  men- 
tion. We  perceive  wliy,  after  Bucon 
had  quoted  and  Spenser  imitated  him, 
Sir  Hiomas  Browne  cautioned  his  son 
against  his  poem,  and  said,  "  I  do  not 
much  recommend  Uie  reading  or  study- 
ing of  it,  there  being  divers  impieties  in 
it,  and 't  is  no  credit  to  be  punctoally 
▼ersed  in  it"  We  understand  why  the 
once  fsmons  John  Smith,  of  Qneen's  Col- 
lie, the  great  {datoaio  ^vine  of  his 
day,  preached  two  sermons  against  Ln- 
cretitifs,  belabored  him  with  Plotinus 
and  Ari^totle,  and  charged  him  witii  an 
•*  overflu.->hed  and  liery  fancy."  *  It  is 
also  plain  why  our  niudern  evolutionists 

i  "  Scipiadaa,  belli  fulmen,  Carthaginis  horror, 
Ova  dedit  teme  pioiiide  ae  faniU  iaflmoi  «»• 

•^et." 

The  whole  pasiage  is  singularlj  fine.  (III. 
10M-*.) 

-  Bacc  n,  E*«ay  on  Unity  in  Religion.  Spen- 
ser, Fache  Queene,  Book  lY.  10,  44.  Sir  T. 
Browse^  Wofffca,  1. 909.  Jehn  Smith,  6dect  Die. 
«wr»es,  63. 

*  Ljicretius,  III.  18-23. 

TOL.  XLTIU.  —  MO.  289.  45 


revwt  to  him.   More  than  an  Agnostic, 

he  has  bis  deities  conveniently  shelved 
wher^  as  Kiug  James  said  of  a  man  in 
iron  armor,  they  can  neither  get  harm 
nor  do  any. 

"  Apparct  divum  ntimen  scdesquc  quiet.T 
Quas  neque  coucutiuttt  veuti  nee  nubila  nimbit 
Aepergnnt  neqne  nix  aeri  ooncreta  prima 
Cana  cadeos  riolat  eemporquo  innubilun  felher 
Integit,  et  large  diffu!<u  luiuiuu  rident,"  ' 

The  delicacy  and  beauty  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  world  whi  re  snuw  fall-.  ni>t, 
and  there  are  no  clouds,  i.s  illustration 
enough  of  the  really  loving  way  with 
whidi  Lncretios  approaches  natore ;  lie 
loves  it  like  Wordsworth,^ not  senti- 
mentally, but  with  a  grave  and  consd- 
entioos  devotion.  No  poet  has  given  a 
nobler  picture  of  the  sublime  panorama 
of  the  heavens  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
passage  where  he  «lefioribes  the  reli<j[ions 
impression  produced  by  their  beauty 
upon  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
<^a  passage  in  whose  swelling  lines  we 
recognise  what  Dr.  Sellar  calls  the  <m> 
gaa  tones  "  of  Lncretins :  — 

**  In  caloqiM  dettm  Bodet  et  (empla  locaront, 

per  ca-lum  volvi  quia  nox  ct  luna  videtar, 
Luna  dies  et  nox  et  noctis  signa  wvera 
Noctivagiet^ue  faces  c«li  flaniinxquo  volantes, 
Nubila  sol  imbrt's  nix  vcnti  fulniiiia  granilo 
£t  rapidi  fremitus  et  murmura  mugaa  mina- 

Elsewhere  he  deplores  that  these  great 
objects  are  left  so  unnoticed.  Were- 
they  seen  for  the  first  time,  he  thinks,, 
nothing  else  would  be  deemed  so  mar- 
velous, but  now  that  we  are  weary  with 
seeing,  no  one  look» :  — 

*'  Omnia  quie  nunc  Hi  primuin  mortaUhos  emSDt, 
Ex  inproviso  si  nunc  obiecta  rcpeate, 
Qoid  magi*  bit  rebus  potarat  mixabik  did 
Alt  miaai  sale  qsod  sadmBifbre  credere  m- 
tee? 

«  V.  1188-93.  "And  the/  pUcedthe  dwelling- 
plaoee  and  mansioiii  of  the  gods  in  the  lieaTene, 

because  it  is  through  the  he.ivens  that  tho  uigbt 
and  the  moon  are  seen  to  sweep:  the  moon,  tiie 
daj  and  night,  and  the  etem  eeoslenatioDi  of 
night:  the  torchos  of  heaven  wandering  through 
the  night,  and  dying  meteors ;  tlie  clouds,  the  son, 
die  r^ae,  tfie  eaew,  the  wlade,  Hghtaiiig,  hell, 
th><  rapiil  rattle,  the  thrcateninc^  peals  Md  OMIIW 
miui  ol  the  thunders."   (Dr.  &Uar.) 
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Nil,  nt  ppirmr:  ita  h»c  ^pooj.-n  tniranda  fuicsct 
Qiuun  til>i  iaut  oemo,  feasiu  Mluite  videndi, 
SuplcerB  In  oeli  dignctnr  Ineida  tempi*  I  > 

There  has  already  been  a  good  deal 
of  disenssioik  as  to  the  points  of  analo- 
gy between  the  philosophy  of  Lucretius 
and  lliat  of  modern  evolutionist*.  His 
thoory  <>f  atoms,  his  pictures  of  primi- 
tive man  and  of  man's  do%-('loj)mont, 
bis  observations  as  to  aluvi^m,  hin  ex- 
planation of  language  and  of  ethics, 
most  all  make  him  an  absorlung  object 
of  stody  to  those  whose  minds  are  now 
busy  with  just  these  themes.  He  paints 
the  strugsrle  for  life  among  the  lower 
tribes  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
a  way  that  places  him  l»y  th<*  side  of 
Darwin,  po  far  as  he  ^oes.  points 
out  that  all  races  which  live  must  owe 
their  life  to  some  especial  advantage :  — 

**Mmb  qwBevnqira  vfdM  tmcI  vltalRnii  mnlt 

Ant  dolus  aut  virtu<i  aiit  (l>-iiir|ii(>  niubilitaa  eat 
Ex  Inemite  iv\n  j^-  iius  id  lutata  rc-crvati'^;  "  • 

and  he  shows  that  those  without  tlicse 
advantages  muiit  perish.  But  here  he 
Stops.  The  discussion  bears  no  farther 
fruit  in  his  hands,  nor  does  he  recognise 
the  accumulation  of  favoring  qualities 
hy  descent.  After  all.  the  noMest  trait 
in  Lucretius  is  his  ab^iolute  faith  in  law. 
Not  because  his  mind  w:l-^  uninia<:iiia- 
tive,  but  because  it  was  stn»ng  and  elear, 
did  he  put  abM>lutely  aside  all  mere 
marvels,  all  monstrosities,  all  that  which 
the  mental  ingenuity  of  so  many  had 
been  wasted  in  building  up.  He,  the 
Boman»  strong  in  the  insUncts  of  his 
race,  could  not  attribute  to  the  cdiKluct 
of  the  universe  any  ci)de  less  lixed  and 
authoritative  tliuu  his  own.  There  was 
no  place  in  tlii>  threat  realm,  he  held,  tor 
centaurs  or  diimeras  ;  everything  must 
grow  after  its  proper  manner,  and  all 
things  most  preserve  their  characteris- 
tics through  the  certain  covenant  of  nat- 
ure:— 

"Res  sic  qn.Tqua  pno  ritu  ]irocedit  ct  omnefl 

Fa-dfir<;  natiirx  ctTto  dificriiniiic  srvvant." 

Nature,  like  Homo,  was  a  treaty-mak- 
1  U.  103^. 


ing  power ;  she  could  no  more  violate 
it  than  Rome  could  hreak  her  pk-'l;!*'. 
The  guarantee  of  the  universe  lay  in  that 
compact  "  faedere  nnturte  certo." 

What  a  change  from  this  stern,  heroic 
grandeur  to  the  gay  and  laughing  Ga- 
tallusl  But  this  young  and  passionate 
boy»  having  in  him  as  unmistakaUo  a 
strain  of  refined  sensitiveness  as  Buras 
liad,  and  proving  himself  as  powerle<Ji 
as  Burns  to  resist  the  lures  of  passion, 
had  nevertheless  as  jjatriotic  an  impul>«: 
as  ever  inspired  Burns's  war-songs.  I 
read  yesterday  for  the  hundredth  time, 
in  Harvard  Coll^  library,  the  Scots, 
wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled,**  in  the  poetTi 
own  handwriUng,  and  admired  anew 
the  magnificent  lyric  instinct  that  led 
him.  in  the  final  revicion.  to  drop  out  two 
.sivllaMi";  from  the  la^^t  line  of  each  verse, 
like  a  soldier  shortening  his  -.word  as  he 
draws  near  the  foe ;  and  1  was  .struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  abbreviated 
stanaas  to  the  Roman  verse  of  Gatullus, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  attadt  Juliis 
Caisar  himself  with  the  condensed  vigor 
of  the  Sapphic  rhythm,  or  the  lighter 
javelins  of  the  pure  iaml)ic.  CatuHn? 
was,  as  Dr.  Sellar  remarks,  »•  in  everj 
nerve  and  fibre  the  poet  of  a  rei'iihlic  ;** 
at«d  his  very  coarseness  h;u>  that  vitality 
which  is  always  hopeful,  not  the  sickly 
pruriency  which  in  certain  current  po- 
etic schools  usurps  its  place.  Many 
of  his  poems  are  now  unreadable,  from 
their  allusions  ;  and  yet  he  pauses  to 
moderate  the  wild  frolie  of  his  epithala- 
mi.a  in  deference  to  the  innocence  of  ih-- 
bride,  for  whom  he  can  tiud  ao  llower  in 
the  garden  pure  and  sweet  enougb  to 
serve  as  a  symbol. 

GatttUus  left  but  one  hundred  and  «x- 
teen  poems,  mostly  short,  and  all  seoorad 
to  litoratare  by  the  aocidental  preser 
vation  of  a  single  manuscript,  which  is 
itself  since  lo>t.  On  tlie  strength  of  this 
handful  of  pra<luction->  ho  is  pla<x?d  by 
so  grout  a  critic  as  Nicbuhr  at  tlie  head 
of  the  Roman  poets.  It  is  oertain  dttk 
he  had  at  onoe  a  stronger  fmce  aaAft 
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more  fresh  and  delicate  sensibility  than 
bit  more  famoiis  saccesaor,  Horace.  His 
odes  hftYe  lees  of  smooUi  perfeeticni 
tbose  of  Horace,  bat  they  have  an  airier 
grace;  they  moant  up  as  on  wings. 
Compare,  for  instance,  Ilora^t  V  o<]e  to 
Diana  and  Apollo*  with  the  lovely  ode 
to  the  god.less  by  Cafiillus,  nhrre  youth 
and  joy  seem  to  palpitate  through  ©?ery 
line:— 

*'  D(in»  nmxu  in  flde, 

PtRlliv,  »'t  puerl  iategii; 
Diaoam  pueri  iotegri 

Puellsque  canamus. 
O  I^tonia,  muximi 
Magna  progenies  lovis, 
Qum  nuiter  prope  Deliam 

Deposivit  olivam; 
Hoatinm  domiua  ut  fureii, 
Silvaramque  vivenlium, 
Sftltanmque  reoonditomm 

Amniunique  sonantum."  * 

And  again,  in  his  epithalamium  for 
his  friend  Manillus,  how  exquisite  i*;  his 
picture  of  the  baby  boy,  who  seems  to 
dance  bctore  our  eyes  on  the  lap  of  his 
happy  mother,  stretching  his  little  hands 
to  his  father,  and  smiling  oq  him  with 
half-parted  lips 

"  Torquatns  Tolo  parvaliw 

Matris  e  gremio  sunc 
Porrij^ens  teiiera»  niauiu, 
Dnice  rideat  ad  patrem 
St-inihiante  labello.*' 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  thus  attempts  the 
▼erse,  though  it  is  ontnuiaiatable :  
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*•  Soon  my  eyes  ahall  sec,  mayhap, 
Tooag  Toriqaatiis  on  the  lap 
Of  bis  mother,  ax  he  Stands 
Stretching  out  bid  tinv  bandt, 
Aad  hie  Uttte  lips  th«  whila 
Half  open  on  his  fsthor's  mil*.*' 

And  in  taming  from  this  to  the  more 
offenuTe  side  of  Catullus  one  ean  luurdly 
wonder  at  the  good  Bishop  Fdnelon, 

who  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  author 
not  to  be  iiamrrl  without  shuddiTincr, 
but  that  in  simplicity  of  execution  he 
was  perfection  itseli. 

We  must  not  linger  too  long  over 
these  attractive  themes.   The  old-fiish- 
ioned  title  of  **  Professor  of  Humanity  " 
well  befits  an  author  who  can  thus  bring 
before  us  a  whole  epoch  of  history.  If 
too  little  has  here  been  said  about  Dr. 
Selhir.  and  too  mucii  about  the  poet,s  of 
whom  he  writes,  it  is  a  <•  miplimont  to 
him ;  it  is  because  hu  uiukcs  liis  i  raders 
think  of  his  subject,  not  of  himself,  — 
an  excellent  trait  in  a  writer.  Consid- 
ered as  an  antidote  to  pedantry,  this 
book  is  a  model  and  a  dt  lii^ht ;  it  gives 
a  means  by  which  even  diihblers  in  clas- 
sical literature  can  recall  its  fine  flavor, 
while  those  of  more  critical  mood  can 
compare  notes  with  an  equal  critic.  The 
whole  work  is  simple,  thorough,  fresh, 
and  graphic ;  it  ought  to  be  reprinted  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  find  a 
thousand  readers. 


Whatever  the  future  may  witness 
of  t mimical  and  pathetic  on  the  stage  of 
public  cveuts,  it  am  Ece  nothini;  so  im- 
pressively memorable  as  t!i;it  \vlii,  li  this 
generation  has  known  in  the  assissiua- 
tion  of  lincoUi  and  Garfield.  The  men 
t  were  alike  in  their  typically  American 
origin  and  character, — from  the  people^ 
of  the  people,  for  the  people ;  acqoaint- 
1  GkfiB.,i.ii. 


ed  with  hardships  and  privation  and  toil, 
and  supremely  triumphant  in  their  aims. 

They  were  both  cast  in  the  sani<;  noble 
mould,  and  were  largely  gentle,  j-  uieut, 
and  good  ;  true  heroes  and  exeni|>lars 
of  a  democracy  whose  ideal  In  the  real- 
iaation  in  its  chiefs  of  the  same  \  irtue5> 
which  sweeten  and  enlighten  the  lowli- 
est life  in  the  commonwealth.  History 
•  Cum.,  34. 
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will  make  certain  tlistinctions  between 
them,  but  without  disturbing  the  con- 
ception of  their  essential  e(|uality,  and 
without  affecting  the  parity  of  their 
humane  ambition,  or  separating  them  in 
the  pcr{)otual  remembrance  of  their  com- 
mon fate. 

Which  calamity  was  harder  to  bear, 
the  sharj)  passion  of  grief  for  Lincoln's 
f^udden  death,  or  the  long-drawn  an- 
guish for  GarfieM's  lingering  murder, 
none  of  us  can  refine  upon  his  emotions 
sufficiently  to  say;  but  the  shock  of  the 
one  event  had  its  supporting  elements, 
while  in  the  other  the  nation's  endur- 
ance, hourly  tried  for  twelve  long  weeks 
by  fluctuating  hopes  and  fears,  seemed 
to  fail  with  the  slowly  wasting  strength 
of  the  sufferer.    Those  wonderful  elec- 
trical nerves,  which  bind  the  world  in 
an  instant  intelligence  never  known  be- 
fore, made  all  Christendom  a  watcher 
by  one  sick-bed.    The  calamity  was  do- 
mesticated at  every  hearth,  and  our 
very  consciousness  of  the  world's  sym- 
pathy helped  to  intensify  that  anxiety, 
that  deeply  indwelling  sorrow,  which  so 
possessed  each  of  us  that  at  any  mo- 
ment of  that  time  we  could  have  ques- 
tioned the  lurking  shadow  in  our  lives, 
and  found  it  a  personal  grief  for  Gar- 
field's suffering,  a  brooding  fear  of  his 
death.    This  unselfish  grief,  privy  and 
general  at  once,  at  last  almost  ignored 
the  public  effects  which  were  dreaded 
when  the  news  of  the  attempt  came. 
At  first  there  was  trouble  in  the  people's 
minds  as  to  wliat  hi^  siuM-cssor  miffht 
do  or  undo:  l>iiL  it  i>i  a  fact,  which  his- 
tory will  rccoj^iiiizc,  that  when  the  life- 
and-ilcatli  stru;;gle  began,  this  question 
wholly  faded  from  the  thoujihts  of  men. 
Either  the  self-governing  conununity  re- 
membered its  own  suniciciMry  to  every 
emergcnc)-,  or  care  for  the  fuHire  van- 
ished in  the  tender  solicitude  which  kept 
vigil  in  the  hushed  and  darkened  room 
where  that  dear  friend  of  all  lay  dying. 
Against  that  darkness  certain  shapes  of 
arrogance  and  misrule,  which  had  long 


vexed  us,  silently  vanished.  Tliey  may 
reappear  ;  but  with  every  hour  of  the 
President's  suffering  the  popular  con- 
viction strengthened  that  his  successor 
would  do  nothing  unworthy  of  either; 
and  the  popular  heart  turned  to  him  in 
regret  for  the  misgivings  which  his  cUf- 
ferences  with  Garfield  had  prompted- 
He  was  included  in  the  people's  tender- 
ness for  Garfield,  and  every  proof  he 
gave  of  generous  and  manly  condolence 
was  welcomed  with  trusting  affection, 
till,  when  the  end  came,  it  could  be  said 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  place  that  death 
had  vacated  for  him  with  the  good  will 
of  the  whole  people,  united  as  they  had 
never  been  before.  For  in  the  regret 
for  Garfield  all  hostile  memories  and 
warring  interests  were  lost  :  there  were 
neither  sections,  nor  parties,  nor  fac- 
tions ;  we  all  claimed  an  equal  right  to 
mourn  him. 

A  no  less  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  the  situation  was  the  entire  abev- 
ance  into  which  question  of  the  assassin 
fell,  when  the  public  interest  became 
fixed  upon  his  victim's  wavering  chancer 
of  life.  One  almost  forgot  the  crime 
which  had  brought  this  anguish  and 
trouble.  Guiteau  was  recalled  to  m'md 
only  by  an  effort  of  resentment,  when 
the  thought  of  Garfield's  prolonged  suf- 
ferings became  intolerable  ;  and  theji  he 
was  recalled  in  contempt  and  incredulity 
that  such  a  wretch  should  l)e,  rather  than 
with  any  desire  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  him.  Probably  before  this  page 
comes  to  the  reader,  Guiteau's  fate  wiH 
have  been  decided ;  but  no  one  doubts 
now  that  he  will  have  a  scrupulously 
fair  trial,  not  only  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
in  the  nation  which,  in  the  history  of 

• 

the  world,  has  first  known  how  to  far- 
bear.  His  is  DO  political  crime,  tboagh 
it3  effects  are  of  national  importance ; 
and  but  that  each  of  us  feels  his  con- 
science concerned  that  the  assassin  shall 
have  neither  more  nor  less  than  jaatico, 
it  is  probably  at  this  moment  a  matter 
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of  supreme  indifTcnMico  to  tiiiif  tenths 
ot  the  uutiuu  whut  becornrs  ui  (Juiioau. 
Foolt  or  niMiiac,  or  simply  devil,  it  U 
his  fate  to  have  bereaved  a  people  who 
detire  nothing  more  eonoeming  him  than 
that  he  shall  hereafter  be  kept  out  of 
mischief  in  whatever  way  is  best.  They 
scoro fully  refuse  to  believe  in  a  cla'^s  of 
him,  or  to  suppose  that  he  forms  a  dan- 
gerous eleiueut  or  precedent. 

The  pity  with  which  the  nation  re> 
gards  the  fanuly  of  the  mordered  Fred- 
dent  is  to  be  measured  only  by  the  geib 
cml  sense  of  his  great  and  loving  nat> 
nre.  By  oor  own  loss  we  can  partly 
un:\<rHie  theirs,  and  the  affection  of  all 
our  millions  hjis  followed  them  bark 
from  the  ^Vhite  House,  where  such  sor- 
row ha«  befallen  them,  to  the  quiet  vil- 
lage home,  where  they  most  dwell  with 
ity  and  ovtlive  it  as  they  may.  We  can 
never  fofget  that  Garlield's  orphans  are 
now  the  nation's  wards,  with  clums  np«3n 
its  tenderness  and  care  which  are  sacre<l. 
In  the  presence  of  living  courage  like 
that  of  Ills  wife,  each  of  us  has  learned 
to  leel  how  cheaply  conventional  is  the 
attribirtion  of  tlw  highest  virtues  to  the 
past.  Here  is  Roman  fwtitnde}  here  is 
the  martyr's  patioice^  illustrated  with 
such  unconsciousness,  with  aueh  simple 
self-forgetfulnessy  that  even  recognition 
of  her  heroic  qualities  seems  intrusive. 
Before  thin  true  and  good  woman  let  the 
nation  reverently  uncover,  and  honor  in 
her  the  character  fostered  by  our  demo- 
craUc  Christianity,  which  she  was  sadly 
Imt  greatly  privileged  to  exemplify. 

In  these  twelve  weeks  past  her  home 
life  has  been  shared  by  the  whole  peo« 
pie,  to  whrvni  every  intimate  fact  of  that 
long  and  terrible  ordeal,  every  symptom 
of  the  sickness,  every  detail  of  the  treat- 
ment, has  been  made  known,  not  only 
wtthoot  loss  of  dignity,  but  with  con- 
stant increase  of  affectionate  sympathy. 
The  like  may  hnppen  again,  but  it  never 


has  hap{)ene<l  before  ;  for  the  conditions 
that  have  made  the  world  privy  to  these 
events  are  new,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  they  have  greatly  wrought 
for  humanity.  But  whatever  may  hap- 
pen hereafter,  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
future  knowle<lge  of  suflfering  can  include 
trials  more  nobly  or  niori-  siin[>lv  borne. 

Where  all  words  are  jjoor  and  insuf- 
ficient, these  may  stand  as  well  as  any 
for  our  sense  of  the  sufferer's  own  con- 
stancy. Familiar  as  we  are  with  his 
case^  we  shall  never  realise  the  tortures 
he  dlently  endured,  or  fully  appredato 
the  grandeur  of  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  bore  pain,  and  saw  hope  fade, 
and  saw  death  cume.  Wc  have  met 
with  a  great  loss.  No  one  conjectures 
now  that  public  interests  will  suffer,  or 
affiura  wiU  be  thrown  into  disorder.  But 
if  this  had  happened,  these  were  troubles 
temporary  aikl  reparable.  What  is  last- 
ing and  not  to  be  remedied  is  our  loss 
in  the  man  whose  death  has  left  the 
world  poorer.  That  i):»ng  remains,  and 
keeps  us  bereaved.  Search  among  all 
our  millions,  and  we  shall  hardly  iind 
another  man  so  temperate  and  wise  and 
just  as  James  A.  Giu^eld,  with  qualities 
so  admirable  for  the  chief  magistrate  of 
a  free  people.  God  fulfills  himself  in 
many  ways,"  but  he  accomplishes  his 
work  bv  means  of  men  ;  and  then;  were 
tokcMS  that  in  tliis  man  the  power  tiiat 
makes  for  righteousness  had  found  an 
instrument  apt  to  its  hand.  So  it  ap- 
pears noW)  and  it  is  no  disloyalty  to  Ids 
successor  to  recogiuxe  that  Garfield  was 
incomparably  the  man  for  the  place 
which  shall  know  him  no  more.  lie. 
above  any  statesman  living,  knew  the 
Americans,  and  rightly  conceived  of 
their  desiinies  and  tiuties  ;  and  all  the 
Americans,  willing  to  leave  the  (question 
of  Other  traits  to  history,  mingle  their 
tears  in  remeoifaianoa  of  his  goodness 
and  truth* 
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Seen  symbols  of  mourning  as  dark- 
ened our  towns  and  citii's  on  the  2t)th 
of  ScptemUtr  w«Te  ciniiu'iitly  proper, 
SO  far  SX&  they  contiucd  theuiaclveii  to 
the  single  expressioo  of  that  grief.  But, 
in  my  wanderings  through  the  streets 
and  bjoways  of  a  certain  great  metrop- 
olis, I  was  mors  than  onoe  struck  by 
the  double  purpose  of  some  of  the  shop- 
windows.  Like  the  player-tpieeii  in  the 
tra<5f'dy  nf  Handet,  th<'y  protc->ied  too 
much,  and  overdid  the  matter.  Their 
style  of  decoration  suggested  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  stock-in-trade  rather 
than  a  tribnte  of  respect  to  the  nation's 
dead.  The  day  was  one  on  which  the 
till  and  the  yanU>tick  should  have  been 
forij;i)ttr'n.  A  Frt  iieli  writer  has  said 
that  tlicir  are  njotnnits  when  it  is  the 
h».iudit  of  inun<Mli'>(y  to  blusli,  tliungh  a 
biuiih  {&  in  itself  eouitueudable.  There 
are  moments  when  it  is  unalloyed  bad 
taste  for  a  man  to  parade  his  calling, 
however  honest  it  may  be.  Certainly 
the  hour  in  wliich  niort  il  part  of  OUT 
beloved  chief  ruler  wu-  hiid  at  rest  was 
not  the  proper  U\m:  for  a  trude.-<raan  to 
make  an  exiiibit  of  his  ware-;.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  humanity  that  tiicro  were 
only  exceptional  cases  of  this  sort  of 
offense.  I  recall  two  or  three  which 
were  flagrant.  One  was  a  certain  gloTe- 
store,  wlioM'  sliow-windows  were  hung 
with  long  black  and  while  kid  gloves, 
arrauL."  tl  with  liiili-ous  nitthod.  I  made 
a  meniuranduiu  in  my  mental  note  book 
to  the  elTi'Ct  that  1  would  henceforth 
never  jiurchase  the  slightest  article  at 
that  shop,  —  a  shop  with  which  I  hare 
had  frequent  dealing  during  the  past 
ten  yrars.  I  recorded  a  similar  resolve 
touching  the  confectioner's,  a  few  doors 
below.  Here  was  a  di'^pluy  of  black 
and  white  candies  heaped  in  ridiculous 
mounds  and  {lyramiiU,  the  device  of  a 
persou  who  could  have  had  neither  a 


sense  of  propriety  nor  a  senpe  of  humor. 
IIaj)pily,  these  things,  as  I  have  said. 
Were  exceptional,  and  their  iiele.;or;im 
wa^  overlaid  and  smothered,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  flowing  draperies  of  the  nei^ 
boring  buildings.  It  is  not  likely  that 
our  generation  will  look  upon  so  solemn 
a  spectacle  again.  If  certiun  features 
of  it  were  grotesque,  there  were  others 
of  inde-icribable  pathos,  showing  how 
one  tourh  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kiu.  .  .  .  The  memorable  inci- 
dent ol  my  walk  that  morning  occurred 
in  a  part  of  the  dty  where  ihe  fnn^ 
real  trappings  were  few  and  of  a  qual% 
that  denoted  the  poverty  of  the  soctiao. 
In  a  narrow,  ^uulid  by-street,  Uirongh 
wliirh  there  was  little  or  no  passing.  I 
came  upon  a  miserable  tenement  house, 
two  of  whose  lower  windows  were  clutn- 
sily  and  scantily  draped  with  black  and 
white  doth.  It  was  probaUy  the  apar^ 
ment  of  some  poor  laboring  num ;  per> 
haps  there  was  a  l^hter  cUnner  this  day 
on  his  table,  because  of  those  few  yards 
of  mourning.  All  the  costly  folds  and 
festoons  I  had  seen  in  the  grand  ave- 
nues seemed  less  significant  to  me  thaii 
that  pathetic  handful  of  cheap  cambric 
At  the  open  windows  of  houses  oppo- 
site were  knots  of  women  and  ohUdren 
looking  with  admiration  on  thmr  ne^- 
bor's  sombre  hangings.  There  was  not 
another  sign  of  drapery  in  the  whole 
street.  As  I  stood  there,  a  shabby  pho- 
tographer began  setting  up  his  camera 
in  front  of  the  decorations.  They  were 
to  be  immortalized !  Presently  a  man 
leading  a  pale  little  girl  by  the  hand 
peared  in  the  door-way,  under  the  draped 
windows.  I  read  his  story  at  a  glanee : 
there  was  no  wife,  and  the  public  woe 
had  perhaps  touched  an  old  wotuid.  If 
the  nei^]i])ors,  opposite  wandered  why 
I  uncovere(l  my  liead  as  I  pa.«ised  tiuU 
tenement  bousei  I  had  my  reasons. 
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—  If  the  railroad  traveler  will  take 
the  pains  to  stroll  into  the  telegrai)h 
otfioe  at  any  of  the  more  important  rail- 
way btatioua  of  2New  Euglaud,  two  or 
thrce  minates  before  twelve  o'dook 
noon,  lie  will  find  one  of  the  tdegraph 
inetmmento  beatini^  a  measured  best 
two  seconds  lonr;.  If  hi»  watch  happens 
to  be  exactly  right  he  will  notice  that  jast 
before  the  end  of  the  minuU'  the  instru- 
nit  lit  beats  every  second  it  it  is  New 
Yolk  time  the  instrument  is  givini;,  or 
it  oolites  the  fifty-eighih  »ecoud  if  the  iu- 
stnunent  giyes  Boston  time.  These  tele- 
graph instruments  are  in  fiict  repeating 
the  pendulum  swings  of  very  accurate- 
ly constructed  clocks  which  are  placed 
in  the  observatories  of  Yale  and  Har- 
vard colleges  re.speetively.  Tlifse  beats 
arc  transmitted  with  tlie  speed  of  the 
electric  current,  and  no  derangt-ment  of 
the  telegraph  wires  can  interfere  with 
their  precision,  if  they  can  be  heard  at 
all.  The  clocks  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  telq;raph  operators,  and  they 
thmnselTes  break  or  make  the  electric 
carrent  which  caases  the  instrument  to 
tick  the  clock-beats. 

If  yon  question  the  operator  or  ask 
the  neighboring  jewelers  they  will  ex- 
press to  you,  if  they  have  long  received 
these  signals,  unquesdoned  confidence 
in  their  precision.  It  may  be  safely 
sMd  that  the  time  of  New  England,  so 
far  as  its  bosiness  interests  are  con- 
cerned, is  entirely  dependent  on  these 
little  instruments  which  repeat  over  the 
wliob-  territory  the  beat^  of  the  two 
docks  at  2s\  w  llaveu  and  Cambridge. 

It  is  a  widespread  but  erronecraa  idea 
that  our  time  u  derived  from  daOy  ob- 
servations of  the  sun  in  the  large  ob- 
servatories. It  may  be  so  derived  owing 
to  continue<i  cloudy  weather,  which  pre- 
vents the  observation  of  stars,  but,  ex- 
cept in  tiiis  contingency,  the  stars,  rath- 
er than  the  sun,  afford  the  means  of  de- 
termiuiug  the  time  which  is  transmitted 
over  New  England.  At  the  two  obser- 
vatories undertaking  this  work,  eveiy 


clear  night  or  clear  day  furnishes  the 
waiting  observer  with  a  series  of  stars 
whose  places  are  accural*  ly  predicted  in 
the  various  nautical  almanacs  or  other 
star^phemerides.  Some  of  these  stars 
are  observed  in  order  accurately  to  de> 
termine  the  position  of  the  transit  in- 
strument, and  the  remainder  furnish  the 
error  of  the  clock  after  the  instrument- 
al deviation  has  been  allowed  for. 

In  a  public  time-service  it  is  necessary 
that  the  determination  of  the  clock- 
errors  should  be  as  speedy  as  possible. 
It  would  not  do,  therefore,  to  have  any 
elaborate  computation  occupy  the  ob- 
server after  he  has  finished  the  observa- 
tions necessary.  It  is  customary  to  have 
special  tables  computed  for  each  obser- 
vatory, from  which  the  observer  can 
rapidly  take  the  numbers  necessary  in 
com])Utation  of  the  clock-error.  So  rap- 
idly can  a  skilled  observer  do  this  work 
that  an  hour  will  generally  suffice  for 
a  complete  determination  of  the  dock* 
error,  though  the  observer  has  comput- 
ed all  of  the  corrections  arising  from 
the  impossibility  of  placing  the  transit 
instrument  exactly  in  the  meridian,  or  of 
making  its  horizontal  axis  truly  level, 
or  of  precisely  determining  the  middle 
line  of  the  telescope  across  which  the 
stars  pass.  The  dock-error  whidi  he 
has  determined  does  not,  however,  be- 
long to  the  clock  which  distributes  the 
time  to  the  public  The  observing  clock 
keeps  star  time,  which  gains  about  four 
minutes  jier  day  on  mean  solar  lime, 
w  hich  is  the  one  in  common  use.  The 
observing  or  sidereal  clock  is  seldom 
Umdied,  but  is  allowed  to  run  on  slowly 
losing  or  gaining  for  months  together. 
The  dock  which  distributes  the  time  is 
corrected  whenever  an  error  is  found  in 
it  by  comparison  with  the  sidereal  clock, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  errors 
of  the  latter.  Thus,  if  it  sliould  be 
found  that  the  ^tandard  mean  time  clock, 
which  automatically  distributes  the  Coo- 
neotieut  State  time^  should  be  twenty- 
four  one  hundredths  of  a  second  fost 
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Bt  tf'U  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  a  small 
Wfii^ht,  wliitse  inllueiice  bus  hwn  deter- 
mined l»y  experiment  to  be  on  that 
clock's  pendulum  just  tweuty-four  one 
hundredths  of  a  teoond  per  day.  woold 
be  removed  from  the  pendulom  with  the 
cxpcctadoQ  that  the  racceedbg  night 
the  ohs(  rvationB  would  ihow  the  dock 
to  be  free  from  error.  It  seldom  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  free.  A  change 
in  the  liardnieter,  a  variation  in  the  tem- 
perature, a  slight  change  in  the  resist- 
anoe  from  thickening  oil  in  the  clock 
movement,  or  other  more  obecnre  canset 
will  aiSect  the  error  of  the  eloek  to  that 
it  needs  eonitant  oorrection.  To  be 
sure,  these  sources  of  error  are  v-  rv 
mucli  less  in  the  obsorvafnry  stHixlard 
clocks  than  in  the  time-pieces  eniploye<l 
outside  of  such  an  institution.  Changes 
in  tem])erature  are  guar<Ied  against  by 
inclosing  the  clocks  bodily  in  heavfly 
boilt,  non-condncting  cellar  rooms.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  clocks 
in  the  most  perfect  condition.  As  a  re* 
suit  of  this  protection  and  the  constant 
scientific  supervision  wliich  the  clocks 


receive,  the  errors  of  these  clocks  may 
generally  bo  i^sumed  to  be  within  one 
fifth  of  a  sfcond,  tiiough  at  times,  owing 
to  cloudy  weather,  they  reach  a  hali 
second. 

The  distribnting  time  dock  being  si 
free  as  possible  bim  error,  its  beats  sie 
ready  to  be  sent  out   To  accomplish 

this,  there  is  connected  with  the  clodc 
movement  a  wheel  who^e  teeth  lift  a 
f.nia!l  arm  each  alternate  secon*!.  Thi«i 
arm  at  some  point  away  from  the  clock 
movement  brealu  an  electric  circdt 
whidi  works  through  a  tdegraphic  re> 
lay  having  a  number  of  repeating  poinis. 
These  points  are  in  turn  connected  with 
city  railroad-telegraph  and  telephoos 
lines  for  accomplishing  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  clock-beats.  There  b 
also  within  the  clock  movement  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  clock  doas  not 
repeat  the  beats  of  a  certain  number  of 
seconds  preceding  the  oommenoeoieBt 
of  esdi  five  minutes.  For  eonvenience^ 
the  differences  existing  between  thb 
Yale  and  Harvard  services  may  be  tslh 
ulated  as  follows 


1.  Adopted  meridian  for  which  \ 
tM  time  atgnab  an  true  > 
local  mean  time.  ) 

%  Time  siicnaN  (li-.trihntod  are 

SImw  (if  ( Jrt'i  iiwich  

FiLxt  of  N<  \v  York. . 
Faatof  Waxbiugtoo. 
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t.  The  etandard  mean  time ) 
dock-beali  areaeatottt  for  | 


4.  Each  tivo  miiiiitt"-  >if  the  cluck  ] 
facp  U  pr.-<-.-.icd  bjranio* 
ttmiptkin  of  ' 
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Oai|  St.,  4a.,  and  ho  on  for  every  Of.,  2  s.,  4      Jii;d  po  on  for  every 
even  aeoond  up  to  M».«  when    even  jtecond  ap_to_  68  wheo 


the  68  a.  heat  ia  emitted,  to 

call  attention  to  the  next  beat, 
which  ia  the  beginniog  of  the 
minnte. 


the  67th,  58th,  SSth,  and  fMh 
are  all  given,  to  avoid  poesSik 
confuaion  with  the  uanmrd 
aignale. 


This  whole  subject  i.s  a  new  and  in- 
terestinij  one  to  this  country.  Ir»  the 
Old  World  the  matter  of  public  time  has 
recdved  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  great  powers,  and  the 
people^  justly  enough,  look  upon  the  de* 
of  snob  questions  as  being  as 


much  a  governmental  province  as  is  the 
regulation  of  weights,  niea>.iir<  «i,  and 
coinage.  With  us  it  lias  not  vet  dear- 
ly  appeared  what  action  of  the  general 
government  public  opinion  would  aaa»> 
tion.  It  is  nol  ImprobsUe  that  H  amy 
bo  inexpedient  for  the  genenl 
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meet  to  do  anything  at  all  in  the  matter 
for  many  years  to  come.  So  thoroughly 
are  the  (liiit-rent  StatCi^  iiiihued  with 
a  disinclination  to  allow  interference 
with  a  matter  aboat  which  local  obser- 
Tst(nri€8  are  ao  modi  ooooemed,  and  in 
which  eonndenble  state  pride  liaa  been 
manifetted,  that  it  appean  as  though  the 
fint  step  towards  widely  extended  time- 
services  will  be  founded  upon  the  mutual 
agreement  of  Deigbboriog  state  legisla- 
tures. 

In  New  England  a  decided  lead  has 
been  taken  in  this  matter.  The  pnUie 
time-aervifiea  above  referred  to  hare 
steadily  grown  in  pnUio  faror,  and  there 
are  already  indications  that  the  public 
is  rc:ulv  for  reducint;  the  double  stand- 
ard  of  time,  namely,  Boston  and  New 
York,  to  one.    The  difference  between 
thebe  two  standards)  some  twelve  min- 
utes, is  eonsidenbi  J  less  than  the  vari*- 
tion  from  twelve  o'doek  of  the  time  at 
whidli  the  son  comes  to  the  meri^an  at 
difft't  ent  parts  of  the  year.  There  could 
therefore  be  no  objection  to  changing 
all  that  part  of  New  England  which  is 
now   irovcrned  by  Now  York  linio  to 
Boston  time,  or  vice  versa,  so  far  as  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  difference 
between  the  adopted  and  the  trae  local 
tfane  is  concerned.   We  shoold  oonnder 
other  reasons  in  deciding  which  of  these 
standarde  it  is  pieferaUe  lor  New  £Dg- 
land  to  use. 

I'loiii  the  physical  configuration  of 
Wesjttrn  New  England,  and  from  the 
oooveuieuce  oi  freight  transportation 
from  Boston  to  New  York  via  the 
Sound,  New  Yotk  lAtj  has  become  the 
natural  outlet  of  New  England  manu- 
factures.   The  whole  western  part  of 
New  England  may,  in  fact,  be  called 
fributary  to  Now  York,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  iH-ii;hb«alii»i>(i  ot'  Springfield  is 
roach*  •  I  iu  cumiug  Eastward  that  the 
mercautile  interests  tend  towards  Bos- 
ton.   An  a  consequence  of  thb  all  of 
the  htrgpr  railroad,  express,  freight,  and 
fffiygph  oorpointioiis  have  strong  rea- 
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sons  for  the  use  of  New  York  time  rath- 
er than  Boston.  It  is  to  businoss  op^an- 
izatioiis  of  tliis  naiiiro  that  the  public 
look  for  the  decision  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  time  to  be  used  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  along  their  respect- 
ive rentes.  It  being  imposdble  for  these 
corporations  to  change  their  time  at  in- 
termediate points,  they  have  chosen  the 
local  time  of  either  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton, as  was  most  convenient,  and  tlie 
cities  along  their  routes  have  followed 
suit.  There  is  not  a  single  company  of 
this  nature  which  leaves  Boston  and 
arrives  at  New  York  doing  business  on 
the  same  time.  There  is,  consequently, 
some  city  on  all  of  these  lines  at  which 
there  is  a  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
time  employe<l. 

A  notablo  case  of  this  kind,  whl<  li  was 
a  proverbial  public  uui-sance,  exiticd  for 
some  years  in  Hsrtford,  the  capital  of 
OmneiBdcnt.  One  influential  railroad 
used  Boston  dme,  another  used  New 
York  time,  and  two  others  u^^ed  local 
time.  The  result  was  that  dilTereot 
bu-inoss  intorests  in  the  city  were  gov- 
oriH'd  l»y  dilToront  tinios,  travelers  were 
always  more  or  less  uncertain  of  their 
railway  connections,  and  there  was  a 
general  want  of  agreement  among  the 
tanj  time  •pieces,  demoralising  to  the 
thrifty  inhabitants  of  that  worthy  city. 
By  the  voy  simple  arrangement  of  prinU 
ing  train  arrivals  and  dojiartures  in  the 
daily  papers  in  Now  York  time,  and  by 
substituting  Now  York  time  for  local 
time  in  those  railroads  not  terminating 
in  Boston,  it  has  been  possible  to  intro- 
duce the  New  York  standard  without 
disturbance,  and  to  the  great  conven- 
ioiico  of  all  concerned. 

Massachusetts  has  a  sinjjular  confu- 
sion  in  its  tinios  in  its  woslorn  part. 
The  railroads  ottnnootiiiLi  at  Alltanv  ar- 
rive  on  New  York  time.  The  intliience 
of  Vermont  and  Eastern  New  York, 
which  use,  respectively,  Montreal  and 
New  York  time,  has  been  to  divide  the 
varions  towns  into  two  classes,  one  ns- 
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iDg  New  York,  or  a  dme  approximating 
to  MoDtreal,  time ;  and  the  other  Boa^ 

ton  time. 

We  may  aaaiime,  therefore,  that  for 

reasons  of  convenience  nearly  one  half 
of  Nnw  England  is  already  governed  by 
Nrw  York  tinn'.  or  a  liuH'  so  sliiilitly 
diilcrintr  fruiu  it  that  il  could  cuaii^  be 
changed  to  this  time.  The  transportar 
tion  oompanie«  of  the  remainder  of  New 
England  have  excellent  reasons  lor  de- 
siring that  tlioy  too  should  be  governed 
by  tliis  time.  Now  if  the  public  senti- 
ment of  I5o>ton  and  its  neighboring  cit- 
ies  could  be  eHicieutly  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  how  mutually  couven- 
ieut  it  would  be  for  Eastern  and  West- 
ern New  England  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  time,  and  that  time  the  one  in 
u>e  by  nearly  eight  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple, it  would  seem  as  though  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  would  heartily 
unite  with  that  of  Connecticut  in  estab- 
lishing the  New  York  .standard  of  time. 
Be.sidc!>  the  argument  of  busiue^s  expe- 
diency, there  are  other  reasons  for  adopt* 
ing  the  New  York  standard,  or  a  pnu>> 
tioU  equivalent  oonnted  from  Green- 
wich, bas<  d  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  is  best  for  the  whole  country. 
There  has  been  a  steadily  growing  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  dividing  the  wh(dc 
of  thu  United  States  into  tivu  sections, 
such  that  the  time  of  one  section  shall 
differ  from  that  of  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing section  by  a  whole  hoar,  so  that 
the  nunutes  of  time  shall  be  the  same 
from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  and 
tiie  local  time  in  any  ease  will  not  diller 
mor<;  than  half  an  liuui"  from  tlie  .-.tand- 
ai(l  lime  adopted.  This  suggestion  orig- 
inated witli  the  late  Professor  Peirce. 
By  calling  the  different  sectional  times 
by  easily  remembered  names,  beginnug 
with  Newfoundland,  and  calling  the  time 
used  over  Newfoundland,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia  Eastern  time,  we 
should  then  have  Eastern,  Atlantic,  Val- 
ley, Mountain,  and  Pacilic  time,  —  this 
last  comprising  the  raciiic  slope,  Brit- 


ish Columbia,  and  Yanoouver^s  UaDd. 
It  would  not  always  be  convenient  to 
draw  an  arlntrary  meridian  separating 
these  sections,  but  a  littie  jndidous  plan- 
ning will  arrange  the  various  cities  and 
States  so  that  they  can  come  into  the 
arrangt  in-'til  with  no  greater  inconveu- 
ieuce  tiian  wuuld  result  to  Boston  ami 
Eastern  Manadnisetts  were  they  to  lend 
thdr  aid  by  taldng  the  first  step  toward 
sectionalising  the  time. 

So  too  it  might  not  be  most  expedient 
that  the  meridian  of  New  Y'ork  City 
Hall  sliould  be  the  meridian  from  which 
all  New  Eniiland  time  bhould  l»e  reck- 
oned. By  choosing  a  meridian  exacily 
five  hours  west  of  Greenwich,  the  time 
would  not  differ  from  the  present  New 
York  time  ognals  but  four  minntea,  a 
differetice  producing  no  inconvenience. 
The  adojition  of  such  a  standard  would 
free  the  matter  from  any  objection  based 
upon  pride  in  keeping  to  a  more  hjcal 
time,  and  would  enable  the  cities  of 
Boston,  New  Y'ork,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  to  have  a  common  time  for 
all  budness  purposes,  which  in  practiee 
would  not  be  inconvenientiy  different 
from  local  time,  and  to  obtain  the  con- 
siderable advantages  of  which  the  mat* 
ual  concessions  would  l)e  slight. 

Hut  whether  the  ultimate  time  st.'ind- 
ard  lor  all  of  2sew  England  is  to  be  New 
York  time,  or  one  which  is  exactiy  five 
hours  slow  of  Greenwidi,  the  soluticn 
of  the  question  will  be  expedited  by 
having  Eastern  New  England  unite  with 
the  large  territory  over  which  New 
York  time  is  now  used.  Such  action 
will  reduce  to  one  the  times  now  used 
in  New  England,  and  the  future  shift- 
ing of  the  whole  system  the  few  min- 
utes necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  Greeo- 
wioh  plan  vrill  be  a  matter  of  fiutoie 
convention  with  the  more  southerly  cil* 
ies  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

—  In  Christina  Rossetti's  new  volume 
of  poems  there  are  some  very  curious 
rhymes.  —  the  kind  of  rhymes  for  which 
England's  greatest  poetess  ia  usually 
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quoted  as  anthoritj,  though  Hn.  Browo- 
mg*8  sit  diacaided  them  in  her  later 
days.   I  refer  to  such  unhappy  verbal 

matches  as  'Mslaiida*'  with  "silence," 
an. 1  "  robin  "  with  "sohhinff."  I  think 
it  was  not  affectation,  l)ut  an  imperfect 
ear,  lliat  led  ^Irs.  lirownini;  into  these 
errors.  This  explauatiuu  '\&  uut  to  be  set 
op  in  defense  of  her  tnooeMors,  chietly 
women.  They  seem  to  do  conscionsly 
and  deliberately  what  the  did  without 
reflection  —  and  regretted.  The  slight 
peculiarity  which  we  pardon  in  one  per- 
son because  it  is  innate  becomes  intol- 
erable when  as>uiue(l  by  another.  I  do 
Mi»3  Rossetti  the  justice  to  believe  that 
•he  knew  better  when  she  wrote  this 
▼erae:  — 

"  I  ftat  beaeath  a  willow  tree, 
Where  water  falls  and  calU; 
While  fancies  upon  fancies  solaced  me, 
SooM  tffiM,  sad  MUM  wen  fi^u.** 

One  wonders  whether  MiH>  Rossetti 
pronounces  calls  cuhej  or  false  f<iUs. 

—  It  is  yet  to  be  dcmonstiutcd  that 
a  publication  (li  vot»<l  to  the  line  urt'^, 
Weil  illustrated,  and  issueil  often  enough 
to  be  timely,  can  be  maintained  in  this 
country.  The  monthly  art  journals^  of 
which  there  are  several,  are,  with  two 
or  three  exci-ptions,  published  abroad, 
and  have  special  editions  for  the  United 
States,  that  come  u[)  to  date  as  near  as 
ih»'y  (uu  by  the  insertion  of  news  par- 
agraphs and  special  articles  written 
here.  Unfortunately,  the  mechanical  ele- 
ment  in  the  publication  of  such  jonmala 
ia  not  under  immediate  control  here^  and 
what  was  news  once  often  reads  as  il 
printed  entirely  as  a  matter  of  record. 
By  reason  of  the  same  difliculty,  special 
articles  on  art  collections,  etc.,  frequent- 
ly appear  late,  wlien  much  of  the  inter- 
est is  gone  and  the  daily  papers  have 
occupied  all  the  ground  held  in  com- 
mon. Not  in  every  case,  but  in  the 
majority,  is  this  true  of  all  monthly  art 
journals  which  are  originally  published 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
reprinted  here  from  imported  editions. 
It  some  oi  them  6uspcud|  this  is  likely 


to  be  one  of  the  first  causes  of  the  fail- 
ur^  — that  they  are  not  timely.  In 
timeliness,  aa  in  many  other  regards, 
they  may  all  look  to  L'Art  for  an  illus- 
trious ex.itiipli'.  In  nearly  every  respect 
it  tlie  iidvantago  of  an  art  journal 
procurable  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
because,  by  appearing  twice  a  mouth,  it 
is  able  to  place  before  its  readers  articles 
relating  to  events  then  occurring.  The 
experiment  of  estaUbhmg  a  bi-weekly 
art  journal  seems  never  to  have  been 
seriously  thought  of  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  by  all  means  probable  that  the  va- 
rious contributing  factors  are  worked 
to  the  fullest  extent  now,  in  issuing  the 
monthlies. 

The  briefest  study  of  the  environ- 
ment of  L'Art  will  show  what  there 
ia  there  protecting  and  prolonging  its 
existence  that  may  x«ptat  itself  here. 
Everything  seems  to  be  in  its  fav<v. 
There  is  a  demand  for  it  in  France, 
England,  and  America,  and  it  lives  in  the 
niiilst  of  all  tl>o  conditions  that  could  be 
of  assistance  to  it.    It  freiiucntly  pub- 
lishes etchings,  by  men  who  arc  well 
known,  that  are  taken  as  eiamples  here. 
The  different  processes  for  the  repro- 
duction of  drawings  are  considerably  in 
advance  of  anything  that  has  been  dime 
here  up  to  a  late  date,  and  they  are  evi- 
dently much  more  available  than  they 
are  here.    This  is  esj)ecially  true  in  re- 
gard to  cost  and  expedition  in  prepara- 
tion, which  make  it  possible  to  Ulostrata 
L*Art  and  other  French  art  publicationa 
so  liberally.   Towards  these  important 
conditions  of  superiority  American  in- 
genuity is  making  rapid  progress,  but  the 
initial  efforts,  the  production  of  drawings 
adaptable  to  the  proct  ^^es,  hanlly  keep 
pace.    Artists  who  can  use  pen  and 
ink  excellently  well,  and  will  do  so,  are 
not  numerous,  particularly  among  figure 
painters.   L'Art,  however,  has  within 
reach  perfected  processes  and  artists 
who  are  adept  with  the  pen  and  whose 
services  can  be  procured.    These  condi- 
tions will,  midoubtedly,  soon  appear 
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h^Tn.  The  mechanism  is  being  devel- 
oped sleadily,  and  can  in  all  probabili^ 
do  whatever  is,  within  reMoo,  demanded 
of  it.  Thanks  to  an  interest  in  etchings^ 
wliich  came  suddenly  and  is  still  per- 
sistent)  and  to  the  developmont  of  t!i<> 
processfR  (photo-enirraviii^)  that  <lt'ni  iiiil 
ppn-ainl-iiik  work,  artists  in  general  are 
bt  coiiiiiijr  more  familiar  with  the  mate- 
rial.  The  leading  art  exhibitions  usually 
bare  illnstraled  catalognes  now,  and  it 
is  possible  for  the  art  editor  to  piocare 
Ulustrations  for  his  ■*^gfi'^"*  with  ease* 
oompared  with  two  years  ago. 

—  Nomenclature  among  the  Indians 
in  apt  to  he  exceedingly  bewililerin«;. 
lM)th  to  tlu'inselves  anil  everybody  else, 
from  the  fact  that  one  name,  whether  of 
a  person  or  tliittg,  never  has  the  slight 
est  distinct  relation  to  another.  The 
onoivilised  have  evidently  never  met 
with  the  necessity  of  permanently  iden* 
tifying  members  of  the  same  family  ; 
and  in  permitting  the  young  man,  just 
warriur-i:rown.  to  choose  a  name  for 
himself,  or  compelling  him  by  persist- 
ency either  to  keep  the  one  he  received 
before  he  knew  it»  or  to  accept  the  oog> 
somen  chosen  for  him  by  his  associatesi 
they  are  certainly  carrying  their  ideas 
of  native  freedom  to  the  utmost  limit. 
To  one  unacqtiainted  with  the  cu'^toms 
which  dictate  tln-sc  names,  the  ridicu- 
lous and  oftt'ii  :i]ip;irently  meaningless 
titled  seem  absurd  freaks  of  faucy.  This 
they  often  are,  to  he  sore,  bnt  as  fre- 
quently they  have  a  signifieanoe  whioh 
honors  the  man,  if  it  does  not  designate 
his  family.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
appellation  he  receives  is  obtained  at 
random,  and  is  likely  to  be  changed 
any  time,  either  by  tlie  wearer  or  his 
irieuds.  lu  fact,  it  is  quite  the  thing  for 
nwanr»)r  to  change  his  name  after  each 
exploit,  always  adopting  some  descrip- 
tive and  complimentary  title;  or  perhaps, 
^unfortunately  for  him,— in  case  ol 
failure  in  an  expedition,  cowardice,  or 
some  evidence  of  weakness,  he  has  it 
changed  for  him  by  his  friends.  Ail  In- 


dians, even  great  chiefs,  seem  possess 
a  very  remarkable  fondness  for  nick- 
nanung ;  and  while  the  leading  man  m 
the  tribe  may  insist  on  being  called  fay 
his  own  choioe  title,  nothing  prevMits 
his  being  known  and  des^nated  fay  a 
very  difTcrfnt,  and  perhaps  nncompli- 
mentary,  name.  As  deformities,  pecal- 
iariti*  .s  of  character,  or  accidents  to  limb 
or  feature  often  suggest  tit  uames,  it  is 
sometimes  impoesibis  to  know  by  the 
Appellation  whether  the  warrior  is  in 
contempt  or  honor  amongst  his  associ- 
ates. Strangely  enough,  too,  however 
far  from  flattering  the  title  of  a  warrior, 
he  is  sure  to  accept  it  sooner  or  later. 
Tliere  is  a  single  a|>pro;ich  to  general 
custom  iu  the  naming  of  sous  by  their 
lathen  and  daughters  by  their  aotberb 
Daughters'  names  are  never  altered,  and 
as  married  women  do  not  takethttr  has- 
bauds'  names  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pellation  to  indicate  whether  an  Indian 
woman  is  married  or  single. 

—  He  is  gone.  Yes,  he  is  gone,  but 
we  have  his  obituary.  He  lived  out 
toward  the  rear  of  a  Western  State,  and 
there  also  he  died.  That  is  enough 
about  him,  —  let  ns  wave  hhoi  aride; 
our  fight  is  with  the  obituary.  I  think 
it  contains  rhetorical  blemishes.  Thas 
it  hcijins  :  — 

"  While  yet  on  tlin  threshold  of  ani- 
mated strife,  and  no  unkind  visions  con- 
fronted liim  ou  iiie's  journey,  overuiken 
by  the  still  voioe  of  the  tomb^  he 
sponded  by  enlisting  in  the  great  amy 
of  the  nnreturmng  past." 

I  do  not  think  these  ingredMDis  are 
mixed  properly.  If  there  was  a  fight, 
and  the  fight  was  in  tlie  house,  '*  thresh- 
old "  goes  passably  well  with  "aiiimatoil 
strife,"  but  not  otherwise.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  was  •  fight,  at  that  time ;  he 
did  not  **  enlist "  nnUi  later,  when  he  wm 
on  a  journey  and  was  overtaken  by  the 
still  voice  of  the  tomb.  Ills  mistake  lay 
in  "  responding  ;  "  he  could  have  let  on 
that  he  did  not  hear,  sinoe  it  was  a  stiU 
voice* 


* 
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"  While  jet  the  spring-time  of  youth 
UoMomed  on  hu  looks,  the  oold  tonflh 
of  an  untimely  firost  fell  apon  aofi  nipped 
a  life  which  was  jet  in  Uoom." 

Now  you  see,  there  was  no  fi^t,  after 
all  ;  he  froze  to  death. 

'*  But  thus  it  is  ;  when  the  lamp  of 
life  shines  brightest,  its  cxtiuguisluxieat 
produces  thickest  darkuess." 

He  Iiad  his  lant«m  with  him ;  Uiere- 
fove  he  eould  liave  heen  nothing  hnl  a 
acooft,  aent  oat  to  hant  np  the  enemy.  I 
think  it  possible  that  there  was  no  fight. 

"  Life,  at  best,  is  but  an  exiled  wan- 
dering pilgrim  on  a  desert  island,  sur- 
rounded by  the  boundless  and  merciless 
sea  of  eternitj,  on  whose  barren  coast 
ineritable  death  awaits  on  everj  side  its 
▼ietim  anawares." 

Starved  to  death  on  an  island,  and 
probably  drowned,  into  the  bargain,  — 
•*  unawares."    Life  is  full  of  troubles. 

'*  Ere  yet  the  fruits  of  manhood's  lau- 
rel had  ripened  on  his  brow,  ho  laid 
himself  to  rest  in  communion  with  the 
dead." 

There  U  no  reasonable  &alt  to  be 
fonnd  with  Us  not  waiting  for  the  crop ; 
lor  even  if  the  lanrel  yielded  a  berry, 
—  which  it  does  not,— it  would  not 

ripen  on  a  person's  brow. 

"  Ere  yet  the  shadows  of  disappointed 
hope  darkened  the  horizon  of  a  dawning 
future,  he  reclined  on  his  lowly  couch 
to  mingle  with  the  cold  and  forgottea 
dust." 

I  do  not  like  this.  A  person  doea  not 
traTcl  with  a  oonoh  and  a  lantern,  too,  in 

sufh  a  piaffe  as  that.  And  why  "  cold  " 
dust  ?  Is  the  warm  kind  preferable  ? 
And  did  this  ni:m  lie  down  and  cover  up 
and  peter  out  in  tin;  natural  way,  after 
all  i  There  are  mauj  perplexing  diffi- 
coltieB  about  this  history. 

During  many  long  years,  with  that 
filial  affection  which  oakeaa  chQd  loved 
by  iti  paienta,  and  tetpected  by  ita 


neighbors,  he  has  proven  a  husband, 
&ther,  son,  and  brother." 

Filial  affection  does  not  prove" 
anything.  The  official  records  of  the 
county  will  show  whether  he  was  a 
ther,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  or  not, 
but  filial  afFi'Ction  is  no  sufhcient  evi- 
dence of  mere  abstract  pretensions  like 
these. 

**  For  hla  folks  he  Uved." 
That  is  all  right,  —let  that  paaa ;  the 
object  of  thia  inquiry  ia  what  he  died 

for,  —  that,  and  whidi  thing  it  waa  that 

killed  him  the  most. 

"  But  now  that  the  thunderbolt  of 
heaven  has  fallen  upon  thi;  hearth-stone 
of  their  family  circle  "  — 

Why,  good  land,  he  was  struck  bj 
lightning  1  Take  it  all  around,  thia  ia 
one  of  the  moat  checkered  death-beda 
that  has  ever  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. Destroyed  in  fight,  frost-bitten, 
starved,  drow^ncd,  squelched  in  the  traiH 
quil  couch,  splintered  by  the  bolts  of 
heaven  !  —  it  is  little  wonder  that  he 
laded  from  our  view. 

**It  may  not,  perchance,  have  been 
given  him  to  dimb  the  diszj  heighta  of 
atatesmanship,  where  Bacon  and  Burke 
were  ao  often  heard,  or  fathom  deeply 
the  bosom  of  science,  where  Huxley 
and  Tyndall  stroll  with  familiar  step." 

The  nautical  phrase  is  misplaced 
there  ;  one  does  not  fathom  a  bosom. 
Neither  do  any  but  the  most  reckless 
people  go  tramping  around  in  sach  a 
place. 

**  But  he  ia  gone ;  he  aleepa  hia  loi^ 
last  sleep,  nnwmacioua  of  the  night  winda 
that  chant  the  requiem  o'er  his  grave, 
or  the  vesper  breezes  that  play  among 
the  lonesome  pine,  making  music  as 
though  each  bough  played  the  strings 
of  Apollo's  golden  harp." 

Very  well,  tiiat  iaall  aquare  and  right 
And  1^  to  Ua  advantage,  too, — but  he 
miaaed  hia  obituary. 
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ArL  The  recond  ▼olume  of  L'Art  for  1881  (J. 
W.  BoutoD,  New  York)  is  •  v«lo«bl«  cditkm.  It 

It  lichrr  than  many  i.f  thf  j<r(oo(!in(j  volume*  in 
falt>page  picture^,  vn»i-l  of  tlicm  et«  hinj^s,  »ud  as 
luual  Uie  text  is  liberally  Hlostnted  with  excel- 
lent Rprudurtions  of  skctrhc*,  pfn-aiul-iiik  mid 
cnyon  drawinxB.  A  partial  li^t  of  the  etchers 
who  am  contributor*  to  this  volume  is  sufficient 
puaraiitee  of  tlie  general  cxr'Hrnre.  Tlie  nio<»t 
prouiiueut  are:  \jet>Q  Gauiherel,  art  director  of 
the  publicatNiD,  tiautier,  Salmon,  Lalaaze,  C'liau- 
Vel,  < 'h.im pil!'"n.  nri'l  Hulnii'l.  Anionir  the  small- 
er drawing!*  are  sketches  hy  l>etiulle,  and  a  pen- 
and-ink  dnwing  made  bgr  ^Mrtm/  in  1809*  Sev- 
era!  i<a;,'r  «  are  «XTtipied,  mOSt  aigreeabljr  to  the 
reader,  bv  an  article  on  the  etnioent  French  iand- 
leape  artUt,  UsobipiT.  It  is  1Uaatrat4>d  by  a 
j>rn.ill  --ki  tch  of  the  arii't  nt  ea»<  l,  Iiri'  f  num- 
oranda  of  h\->  painlingn,  and  a  f  ull-puge  etching  by 
himkelf.  Ihvwin^  by  Lhennltte  and  elchin;;^ 
aft<T  painlin.:*  1»v  .larqiii-niirt  are  e^p^cially 
worthy  reproductions.  A  notable  feature  in  the 
different  nurabers  wlilch  combine  to  make  up  the 
Vuliinic  is  the  api><  ar;iiu  e  of  notf^*  npon  tnpit  ;*  of 
iutereRt  in  Amencuu  art  circles  Tliey  are  writ- 
ten by  Felix  Rcf^amey,  a  well-known  ani-t  of 
New  Y  !'>.  One  of  1".  S.  f'hiirch's  ilmwitii;-^,  Si- 
lent c,  was  brought  out  in  llii"*  departni'  iit  of  one 
of  the  numbers.  The  magazine  «ome  time  ago 
(  xtf  M'lt'l  fhf  limit'  nf  it-;  j  l  ino  "iiflii  iciUly  to  in- 
fliult,'  the  ilram;i!<c  aii'l  niu>.i  al  art-*,  an^l  tlu-se  de- 
part menta  are  evil'utly  an  well  minliu'ted  as  any 
of  the  other*.  —  Th>'  M  i^aziitf  of  Art  for  S  pf'^m- 
ber  (i'a»>ell,  I'ctter,  tlalpin  &  Co.,  London,  I'aris, 
uad  New  York )  has  for  ii<  ix  st  featum  an  article 
en  Michael  Munka-<  y,  with  two  en-^ravinp"  ;  a 
third  artiik-  on  tlie  .Salon  of  18S1;  Part  II.  of 
The  Career  .'»nd  Works  of  Flaxnun,  witli  four  en- 
|^vin;;'« ;  Proportions  of  the  Human  I  i^^nre,  by 
Charles  U  .lc  r!^;  Tlie  \Voman'-i  P.iit  in  Dome-tic 
Decoration.  — A  new  edition  of  William  .\.  Em- 
er-ion'*  Handbook  of  Wo(m1  Kngraving  (I.ec  & 
tslitpardi  ha-*  been  found  ntxessary.  It  i>  alto- 
gether a  very  intereatiiif;  liltic  volume,  and  a  val* 
uable  one  to  wliomever  may  wish  to  «tn(ly  en;xrav- 
iog  on  woo<l.  Kv  idently  it  was  written  with  the 
intention  tliat  it  should  be  of  practical  service  in 
instructing  the  leanier  in  the  art,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  twenty  pajjes  given  up  to  a  hij*- 
tory  of  the  art,  from  the  origin  to  the  present 
time.  —  no  less  acceptable  because  it  is  brief,  —  the 
book  istillfd  with  d<^-<  riptions  of  tools  and  nppara- 
tux,  and  explanation-  of  tls.-  manner  of  engraving 
the  different  classes  of  work.  Mr.  Emerson  is  an 
engraver,  and  his  instruction  Is  all  the  more  val- 
lable  on  that  account. 

Educnt'wnil.  Professor  Simon  Kewcomb's 
Elements  of  Geometry  (Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  New 
York)  is  a  thoroii;,'h  work.  It  covers  the  same 
ground  as  all  the  i-tundard  geometries  used  in  our 
colleges  and  high-grade  •ebwto.  TIn  aatihor  1mm 


followed  Euclid's  ancient  mod«d  in  one  iaportaat 
lenpeet,  that  of  b«((inninf  the  work  with  clear 

deHnitiono,  —  and  foundiii;^  the  mbjt-ct  up^n  theak 
The  first  three  books  do  not  require  any  especid 
familfamty  with  algebra,  and  ean  therefore  bt 

««cd  by  yovf::rer  da-v,.*  if  dr«iri«d,  but  in  the 
other  books  a  knowledge  of  simple  equation!*  b 
sometimes  nccessaiy.    The  appendix  eentalas 

rotes  on  the  fundamental  princijile*  of  geometry, 
which  furnii^h  the  ba.«is  fur  this  vorlE.  These 
notes  constitute  a  summary  of  cooelusions  arrived 

nt  by  continued  di-riivsims  \\\inn  fund.inienta! 
axioms  and  definitions  during  recent  yeary.  and 
are  a  valuable  accession  to  the  text-book  pr-^per. 
—  The  oriLrinal  Fn;rli«h  edition  of  Prof.  William 
K.  McNab's  Itotany  was  in  two  volurnt»s.  Mor- 
phology and  Pliy>i«»l<»py,  and  Classification  of 
Plants,  but  by  the  interjKi'-ition  of  Charles  E.  Bes- 
scy,  profes«iior  of  botany  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
CuUegei  the  two  volumes  have  been  revised  wttk 
("••'.(f  rare,  and  reduced  to  one  volume,  for  the  iw 
ot  American  students.  In  the  proce^>s  of  revi^i  >3 
Professor  Bessey  has  made  only  such  change:^  as 

Were  TieeeK-ary  or  very  much  de-ired.  The  t«t 
has  been  sim|>litied  by  the  elimination  of  the  HKre 
ti  ehnical  expressions,  wherever  it  could  safely  be 
done,  and  the  •'ub''lilution  of  others  mor?  finiillar 
or  more  readily  und'  TstiKxl  and  reuutnlK-.-d. 
The  practical  value  i  f  th  •  Iwiok  to  American  stu- 
dents is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sul»-titutiuc  of 
Aiu6rican  for  Kuropcm  examples  whcr.  'ver  nec- 
essary and  possible.  Ilhi»t  rat  ions  are  iutrsioeed 
as  often  as  the  text  requires  them.  The  Xk-^A 
especially  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  nuddle 
elatteaof  schools,  for  which  there  appears  ts  be 
no  generslly  accepted  work  on  this  .subjci-t. 

Fiction.  Mr.  James  Otis  pleasantly  work*  out 
a  cji;  ii,il  i  lea  in  his  Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks 
with  a  Circus.  ( Harper  &  firos.)  Tof>y  Tyl.-rs  eji- 
perience  with  the  living  skeleton  and  the  fat  laJy 
and  the  clowns  and  the  monkeys  of  the  travel ir>g 
show  is  a  thing  that  will  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  every  welt-constructed  boy.  The  gay  corer  of 
the  little  book  i>  a  promise  that  is  handsomely 
fultille<l  by  the  lively  narrative  and  spirited  pict- 
ures inside.  —  Harper  &  Bros,  have  added  llr. 
Black's  That  ikautiful  Wretch  to  the  12mo  cluth 
edition  of  this  writer's  novels.  —  School  Girhw 
Life  at  Montague  Hall,  by  Annie  Carey  (Cji^'e'll, 
Pctter,  (Jalpin  &  Co.),  is  a  pleasantly  written  lit- 
tle story  of  l:jiglish  girl-life, — the  last  work,  as 
we  are  itiferraed  by  the  preface,  of  an  estimabte 
la  ly,  wh"  did  not  live  to  see  her  b'X)k  in  print.  — 
Mrs.  Southworth's  industry  m^es  it  difficult  for 
the  average  novel-reader  to  keep  pace  with  her, 
unless,  indeed,  he  confine  himself  e.xchi*ively  to 
her  fictions.  The  latest  work  on  our  list  is  eo ti- 
tled The  Bridal  Ere,  or  Rose  Elmer.  fT.  &  P<e- 
terson  &  l.roH.)  Whetlier  it  is  a  recent  novel  <>t 
a  fr«3.«b  edition  of  an  old  one  is  not  made  quite 
dear. — Hm  Qoartet,  by  W.  O.  Sloddaid  {CkmUm 
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Scribner**  Sou),  it  a  Mqnd  to  1Mb  Kinw,  md 

like  that  ^tory  bolonps  to  the  better  class  of  ju- 
venile ticLiun.  —  it  oUtn  bappeiu  Uial  it  is  the  dis- 
ciple who  foamb  the  Mhool;  m  Wild  Woik  mmj 
hrirfly  !>c  (I.  ^crilxMl  as  a  novel  of  the  Toiirgec 
order,  though  the  author,  Marj'  E.  Brjran,  claims 
that  Iwr  ftory  of  Um  Red  River  tragedy  was  pob- 
li-h"  .1  serially  two  years  before  the  appearance 
of  A  Fool's  Errand.  Like  Judge  Tourgee,  she 
d««b  with  the  Kn-KInx  and  Um  other  niMhiiieTy 
•f  Southern  romance;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  f<he 
repeats  the  success  of  A  Fool's  Errand.  Aliss 
Brjan  baa  more  literarjr  art  than  Judge  Tour> 

pee,  thon^rh  «he  hn*  the  Soutlurn  constitutional 
weakness  furcoufuiting  ber  "rballs"  and  "  wilU." 
—Dr.  Newell,  In  hb  historical  romance  of  Ua. 
waii.  Kalani  of  Oahti,  lia-^  (t]M  i:f  1  up  mw  t^r-'iiitd. 
The  deitien  of  the  Hawaiian  niythoingy  furnish  L)r. 
Newell  erith  an  entirelv  fresh  bodj  of  characters, 
end  hi*  romance  is  very  intcrostini?,  ^avo  here 
and  there  where  the  author  attempts  to  do  some 

Una  writinir,"  —  with  the  neoal  mult  We 
think  if  he  hai!  been  les^  learned  and  Ie<s  Liv- 
lAtt  of  scientitic  word^,  the  story  would  not  have 
Buffered.  The  work  ii  paMlshcd  \ty  the  author.  — 
The  latent  i;<«ii.'s  r-f  the  Franklin  S riun'"'  T.i'Tarv 
of  novels  arc  ikeptre  and  King,  by  B.  H.  BujlIou; 
The  Bbck  Speck,  by  F.  W.  Robinson ;  Reseda, 
by  Mr-,  llnndi  !|>h  ;  Warlock  o'  Gli-nwarl(  <  k,  by 
Geo.  Blac-Douald;  With  Costs,  by  Mrs.  Newman; 
The  Private  Secretary ;  and  The  Oameronians,  by 
Jmmeit  Cirant. 

IluctUttntou*.  One  would  suppose  that  the  last 
word  had  been  said  on  Robert  Barns;  bat  Mr. 
William  .Tolly,  of  Iiivi  rnese,  baa  written  a  very 
fresh  and  interc-:>tiDg  little  voloDie  alMut  the  peas- 
ant poet,  his  haunts  and  his  friends, ->  Robert 
Barns  at  Mi  ^  .:'<1,  with  ReminiMonee*  of  t!i>^ 
Poet  by  his  Herd-Iioy.  (Paisley:  Alexander  Gard- 
ner, issi.)  While  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
new  ill  Mr.  Jolly*a  sketch,  it  throw-*  fre^^h  li^'ht 
on  several  obscare  points,  and  bring.t  us  nearer  to 
the  daily  life  and  tnrroandings  of  Bams  than 
many  a  more  pretentions  biography  hai  done.  It 
i*  a  charming  little  book  in  manner  and  kind.  — 
Onr  Familiar  Songs,  and  Thn«e  Who  Made  Them 
(Henry  Ib  lt  To.)  is  the  title  of  n  Fiiniptimns  vol- 
ume in  which  a  delightful  idea  a  very  skillfully 
naterialised.  It  was  certainly  a  charming  con- 

ceptifn  on  the  part  of  Helen  K"n;!rick  .Tn1m-"n 
to  gather  into  one  beautiful  volume  several  hun- 
dred popular  English  SMigs,  with  their  piano  ao- 

oampaninients.  To  quote  from  the  compiler's 
pirefare:  ''They  need  uo  introduction  ;  the}'  come 
with  the  latcb-ctring  aaearance  of  old  and  valued 
fri  lid-."  It  is  a  book  to  stir  tlie  nn-mnry :  no  one 
can  luru  ovtr  its  pages  without  retailing  some 
voice  that  once  sung  this  or  thit.  Here  are  all 
the  (b  ar  o'J  !«on{r«  I  The  collertion,  which  is  ad- 
mirably arranged,  is  rendered  further  valuable  by 
lire.  Johnson's  brief  and  appreciative  sketches  of 
the  author*  and  composers  for  whom  *lic  li.i^  p«T- 
fonncd  »u  loving  an  office.  The  volume  lias  a 
careful  index,  and  is  very  tastefully  printed  and 
boond.  (Ta;,"-'  COO  )  —  In  Amonitr  tlie  Sioiix  (1>. 
Yan  Noetrand)  (JapUin  D.  C.  Poole,  of  the  22d 


Lifuitry  U.  S.  A.,  givaa  a  well-written  and  later- 

cstin:^  account  of  his  eighteen  months'  exp'^ricnce 
as  Indian  agent  on  a  Dakota  reservation.  Captain 
Poole  {■  evidently  a  close  and  intelligent  observer, 
and  his  book  is  to  b<'  recoriiniend<  d  to  those  who 
wish  a  clear  and  impartial  description  of  the  red 
man  and  the  white  man  as  they  exist  on  oar  &r- 
away  fmnti.r.  Several  of  the  incidcnta  related 
are  exceedingly  dramatic,  —  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  simply  told,  and  with  none  of  an 
amateur's  fatal  desire  to  do  fine  writin.:;.  — The 
visit  of  Spotted  Tail,  Kcd  Cloud,  and  other  chiefs 
to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  is  an  episode 
which  f!ie  author  handles  with  -!ir«'wdne<«. — The 
Mystery  of  Hamlet  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Cu.)  is  a 
brief  Shakespearean  study,  in  which  Mr.  Kdward 
p.  Viningvents  the  theory  that  tlie  I'rinceof  Den- 
mark was  a  woman !  —  Kalph  Waldo  Emcrsou, 
Philoeopher  and  Poet,  is  the  title  of  the  latest  accee- 
fion  to  AppletonN  Handy- Volume  .Si  ries.  (1).  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.)  The  book  is  creditiibie 
to  Mr.  A.  H.  Gnemsey,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
tif!('-page,  as  a  well-arranged  compilation  from 
the  works  of  Mr.  Emerson.  The  editor  has  intro- 
dnced,  occasionally,  such  extracts  from  prominent 
writers  a*  are  of  peculiar  intere?it  and  importance 
in  this  connection,  and  he  has  supplied  the  book 
with  sufficient  original  matter  to  hold  the  selec- 
tions to;;et1ier,  and  to  inal.e  am  :ids  for  pSSSSges 
which  were  too  long  to  reprint.  It  is  imposslbla 
that  any  book  should  contain  soch  quotations  and 
not  have  a  real  value,  but  in  this  ca^e  tlicr  •  !•<  an 
additional  worth  contributed  by  the  couvcijent 
grouping  of  the  extracts  under  distinctive  hcadii. 

It  i«,  in  .«hort,  the  kinri  of  infrnducticn  to  the  em* 
incut  philosopher  which  makes  a  closer  acquaint, 
ance  with  him  the  less  difficult  and  the  more  de> 
sirahle.  —  Ano{!ier  collicfor  has  !ui*icd  himself, 
or  herself,  with  the  writint^s  and  speeches  of  lien- 
janin  Disraeli,  and  the  result  is  a  book  called 
and  Wi«dom  of  the  F-ar!  of  It.  .icnn«tie!il  (l>.  A(>- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.)  Whetljer  or  not  ihtre 
hi  any  considerable  demand  for  these  compilations 
from  the  papers  uf  eminent  men  it  is  imp<^silile 
to  say,  but  if  there  is  it  argues  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  even  the  commonest  sayings  of  men  in 
prominent  positions,  and  attaches  to  them  u  new 
iui|H)rtduce.  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  sneb  books,  which,  unfortunately, 
the  frequency  of  their  nppearam  e  .  s  not  nff  ird, 
it  is  common  to  ascribe  their  publication  to  the 
ambition  of  the  collector  rather  than  to  any  do* 
mand.  Often,  as  in  tliis  case,  the  lections  are 
made  in  good  taste  and  are  well  put  together.— 
dasrical  students  are  offered  a  new  translation  of 
The  Two  Orations  on  the  Crown,  .i'^cliines  and 
Demosthenes,  by  George  W.  iiiddle.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott &  Co.,  Philadelphia.)  So  many  transla- 
tions into  Eiii:!i-!i  are  nlrc.i.l  v  in  cxi-ltMn  e  fliat  a 
new  one  does  not  seem  to  be  in  active  demand, 
but  H  is  possible  that  the  attempt  made  in  this 
"to  unite  «iitllri*.nl  literal  adiicretice  to  flic  or!  i 
nal  with  what  may  be  called  the  forensic  tone  of  lite 
oecasioii "  may  make  it  popular  among  sdiolars. 

It  is  ia  all  re^l"  •  !^  cinw-nietit  and  attrai  tive  in 
form  {  if  not  loaded  with  an  exhaustive  introduL-- 
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tioa,  nor  enctaabtred  with  note*.  Some  introdoo- 

tion  was  nccc»»«n',  however,  an<\  in  it  the  trnn<«- 
Utor,  after  giving  tiie  principal  circamstaoces  of 
the  trial  and  •  mieroteople  Ti«w  of  th*  poUtlail 

tX)n«Htinij  of  Greece  at  that  time,  ha^*  briefly  coin- 
parcxi  the  two  orations  which  tha  book  gives  in 
foil.— Mr.  Lftwrenea  Barrstt**  ttody  of  Edwin 

Korrc*t,  the  initial  volume  of .'.  K.  (  >-:,''.ud  <'<i 's 
American  Actor  b«rie«,  reaches  us  too  late  fur 
pNMOt  wmmtM,  —  Houg^ii,  WfliD  it  Co. 
ha%'e  added  to  fh<  ir  Philosophical  Library  Lnd- 
wig  FeuerLtach's  The  Eseenca  of  Christiauity, 
tnuulat«d  from  the  tceood  Ckirauui  dUtloD  by 
3Inrinii  Kvaiis.  G^-orge  Eliot  publiitheit  this  lraii<- 
latiou  in  1854;  it  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and 
la  a»w  iciafliNd  Ib  oompliaiiM  with  •  danuuid  by 
the  admirern  of  the  f^n^&t  noveli-if  —  K.  DuotOi  of 
Paris,  ha»  just  publtohed  a  careful  French  twula^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Fkaok  H.  Maaon't  Ufa  4^  Ganmal 
Garfield.  The  tranvlalion  in  made  by  yir.  H.  F. 
Peixotto,  our  present  consul  at  Lyons.  The  vol- 
mna  contains  tba  baat  portnit  w«  have  evar  aaan 
of  the  late  President.  —  Sir  lohn  Franklin,  by  A. 
U.  Be««ly,  is  the  latest  addition  to  Putnaia's  s«:riea 
of  brief  biographiea,  all  tba  iab}flct8  of  which  hava 
so  far  b'-en  *e!ected  with  di^-cretion.  The  mo«t 
strikiug  volumes  publii*Ued  are  this  and  the 
Haroun  Alraacbid  of  E.  H.  Palmer. 

History.  Tlie  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Enp- 
li>h  History,  by  Trofej-^or  Samuel  K.  Gardiner,  of 
Ki9g*a  Oolite,  I»ndoti,  published  aome  time  ago, 
has  been  republi.-hi<l  l>y  the  same  firm  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York),  with  the  addition  of  a 
critical  and  biographical  aoooont  <tf  avthoridaa  by 
J.  Bass  Mullinger,  M.  A.,  of  St.  John'f,  Cam- 
bridge. The  object  of  the  work  is  to  provide  help 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  tome  particular  part 
or  ports  of  Kisgli-ih  history,  and  the  chief  assist- 
aaoa  rendered  by  Mr.  Mulliuger  in  the  pres^ent 
ToloBM  is  fomd  in  the  indications  of  the  books 
which  such  studcnt.s  will  require.  Part  Secitnd  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  titudy  of  English  His- 
tory in  oonjanction  with  that  of  the  development 
of  the  F.nf:Ii''h  tonpue.  The  introductory  cliaptcr 
furnihhe.H  a  valuable  list  of  works  on  the  compar- 
ative study  of  lanp^age.  —  Professor  Gardiner's 
small  volume,  Enf^Ii^h  History  for  Younp  Folks. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York),  tells  the  ^tory  of 
England's  h  istoiyiii  a  maimer  that  ins  ure>  it.s  being 
attractive  to  the  younger  students.  The  absence 
of  dates,  except  where  they  are  of  the  greatest 

fanportanoe,  «,  for  tMiapla^  thoaa  of  the  kings' 


reigns,  is  the  rsouyval  of  the  greet  bogbeor  that 

invariably  frighten* children,  and  makes  the  studv 
of  history  a  disagreeable  task  and  a  drudge.  To 
make  a  history  plaosanl  reading  foryonn^  people, 

aj<  i«  df»ne  heiVt  is  to  itx-rt  a-"'  tho  prrdial':lilit4 
that  they  will  remambcr  well  what  the  hisiury  re- 
lates to  them. 

Puetry.  \  new  edition  of  Holmes'*  poem*  i* 
not  so  rare  a  thing  as  to  re^^uire  extended  com- 
ment tin  demand  for  his  delightful  lyrka  hm 
familiarized  u«  with  new  edition-*;  but  th<*  present 
collections  in  two  compact  lOmo  volumes,  coo- 
talnlng  all  his  latest  verse  aod  graced  with  an  ad- 
mirably  cnjrraved  head  bv  r'o««on,  5s  ejipfriallr 
exquisite.  It  will  be  diilicult  to  find  a  neater 
Ghristmas  or  New  Tsar's  gift  than  Oeaa  two  littk 
blue  books,  with  their  flexible  cover*  and  gilt 
edges.  (Hongbton,  MifHin  &  Co.}  — L>anie  G. 
Roesetti  and  Christina  C.  Ro«setti  have  each  a  new 
vobiiiie  of  poems  (Roberts  Hro* J  :  t'le  rirs.t  en- 
tilled  Kose  Mary,  and  the  latter  A  Pageant  and 
OtherBoema.  ~*Aaide  from  ihesettwpootfyof  the 
month  \*  not  remarkable.  There  are  some  ple*». 
ant,  amiable  rhymes  in  Water  Lilies,  by  Clara  U. 
Heath  (publbhed  by  the  author),  and  in  I'he 
Three  Vows  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  Mr.  W.  R 
Green  makes  it  plain  that  he  has  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  blank  verse.  The  utter  incmroctaam  of 
bis  rhythm  is  aInio«t  fascinatint;. 

Criticum.    We  have  received  from  Trtibncr  St 
Co.,  London,  Oecasional  Papers  on  Wuke^>earS| 
bi  iiit,'  the  stNond  {>:irt  of  Sbake5peare,  thei  Maa 
and  the  liuuk,  by  C.  M.  Ingleby,  M.  A.,  LL.  IX 
Dr.  lagleby  discnsses  a  variety  of  anbjects  with 
great  wh-ilar^hip  and  no  lack  of  spirit,  and  disa- 
grees with  almost  everything  that  anybody  «ise 
has  said  about  Shakespeare.  An  anftagonistie  at» 
titude  towards  all  other  commentators,  pb«olete 
or  contemporary,  seems  to  be  the  prime  conditioa 
of  the  true  Shakespearean  studenL   Wo  aa^eota 
latent  dramatic  critic  in  oursclve*.  we  taVe  <o  many 
strong  exceptions  to  every  edition  of  Shakespeare 
we  ever  saw.   Dr.  Inii^lcby  givea  a  raeaipt  for  a 
beau-ideal  edition.    If  he  does  not  ai"t  upon  his 
own  hint,  we  trust  that  some  one  els*  will  do  s©. 
Among  the  most  notable  chapters  in  the  work  are 
thofc  on  the  Kn>;lish  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
and  the  spurious  liurbadge  elegy.    Mr.  F.  G. 
Fleay  contributes  a  paper  entitled  Metrical  Tails 
Applied  to  Shakesjienre.  which  b  inp-nion*  and 
possibly  inipurtaat,  but  much  too  recondite  to  in- 
tarMtthagtaaial  leader. 
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XI.  and  wife,  but  we  shall  be  physicians  ia 

ptrknenUp.  I  may  oontinne  a  honm- 

Obaos  bmti  into  the  lOom  where  opath,  he  Mys,  and  the  State  Medical 

her  mother  sat,  and  flung  her  hat  aside  Association  may  go  to  the  devil.**  She 

with    a  desperate    gesture.     "  Now,  nsed  his  language,  that  woold  haire  heen 

mother,  you  have  got  to  listen  to  me.  shocking  to  her  ordinary  moods,  without 

Dr.  Molbridge  has  asked  me  to  marry  blenching,  and  in  their  common  agita- 

him !  **  tion  hor  mother  accepted  it  an  fit  and 

Mrs.  Breen  put  up  her  spectacles  on  becoming.      lie  counts  upon  my  ao- 

her  lotehead,  and  stared  at  her  daugh-  oepting  hhn  hecaose  I  must  see  it  ai 

ter,  while  some  strong  expressions,  out  my  duty,  and  my  oonsdenoe  won't  let 

of  the  plebdan  or  mstie  past  which  lies  me  reject  the  only  opportunity  I  shall 

only  a  generation  or  two  behind  most  of  have  of  doing  some  good  and  being  ol 

ns,  rose  to  her  lips.    I  will  not  repeat  some  use  in  the  world.    What  do  yon 

them  here  ;  she  had  long  denied  them  to  thiuk  I  ought  to  do,  mother  ?  " 

herself  as  an  immoral  self-indulgence,  "  There 's  reason  in  what  he  says.  It 

and  it  must  be  owned  that  such  things  is  an  opportunity.    You  could  be  of 

have  a  fearful  efEect,  coming  from  old  use,  in  that  way,  and  perhaps  it 's  the 

ladies.  **  What  has  got  into  all  the  only  way.  Tes,"  she  oontinned,  fuci- 

men  ?  What  in  nature  does  he  want  nated  hy  the  Icgio  of  the  position  and 

yon  to  marry  him  for  ?  "  its  capabilities  lor  vicarioiis  self-saeri^ 

*^  Oh,  for  the  best  reasons  in  the  flee,  "  I  don't  see  how  yoa  can  get  oat 

world  !  "  exclaimed  the  daughter.  "  For  of  it.    You  have  spent  years  and  years 

reasons  that  will  make  you  admire  and  of  study,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  to 

respect   him,"   she   added,   ironically,  educate  yourself  for  a  profession  that 

**  For  great,  and  uuseltish,  and  magnaa-  you  're   too  weak  to  practice  alone, 

imoos  reasons ! "  You  can't  say  that  I  ever  advised  your 

**  I  should  want  to  heliere  they  were  doing  it.   It  was  your  own  idea,  and 

the  real  ones,  fint,"  interrupted  Mrs.  I  did  n't  oppose  it.   But  when  you  *Te 

Breen.  gone  so  fsr,  you've  formed  an  ohliga* 

"  He  wants  to  marry  me  hor^nn^o  he  tion  to  go  on.    It's  your  duty  not  to 

knows  tluit  1  c.in't  fulfill  my  plans  of  life  give  up,  if  you  know  of  any  means  to 

alone,  and  because  we  could  fulfill  them  continue.    That 's  your  duty,  as  plain 

together.  We  shall  not  only  be  husband  can  be.    To  say  nothing  of  the  wick- 

Oepjilsht,  1881,  bj  Hooontoii,  Utrrux  &  Co.    *  Copjright,  ISSl,  bj  W.  D.  Uowiui.  AU  cifhtt 
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e<l  waste  of  your  giving  up  now,  you  're 
bound  to  consider  the  effect  it  would 
hftTe  upon  other  women  who  are  trying 
to  do  lomethiog  for  themielTee.  The 
only  thing/'  she  added,  with  tome  mi^ 
giving,  *•  is  whether  you  believe  he  was 
in  earnest  and  wonld  keep  his  word  to 
you." 

"  I  think  he  was  secretly  laughing  at 
me,  and  that  he  would  expect  to  laugh 
me  oat  of  his  promise." 

**  Wellt  than,  yon  oqght  to  take  time 
to  reflect,  and  yon  onght  to  be  sore  that 
yon  're  r^ht  about  him/' 

**  Is  that  what  yon  really  think,  moth- 
er?" 

"  I  am  always  governed  bv  reason, 
Grace,  and  by  right ;  and  I  have  brought 
you  up  on  that  plan.  If  you  have  ever 
departed  from  it,  it  has  not  been  with 
my  consent,  nor  for  want  of  my  warn- 
ing. I  have  simply  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore you." 

"  Then  yon  wish  me  to  marry  him  ?  " 

Thin  was  perliaps  a  point  that  had 
not  mcurred  to  Mrs.  Hrocn  in  \u:r  rec- 
ognition of  the  strength  of  Dr.  Mul- 
bridge's  posi^n.  It  was  <me  tlung  to 
trace  the  path  of  duty ;  another  to  sap* 
port  the  aspirant  in  treading  it.  **  Too 
ought  to  take  time  to  reflect,"  Mrs. 
Breen  repeated,  with  evanion  that  she 
never  used  in  behalf  of  others. 

""Well,   mother,"   answered  Grace, 

I  did  n't  take  time  to  reflect,  and  I 
shouldn't  care  whether  I  was  right 
about  him  or  not.  I  refused  him  be- 
cause I  didn't  loTC  him.  If  I  had 
loved  him,  that  would  have  been  the 
only  reason  I  nee<led  to  marry  him. 
But  all  the  duty  in  ihti  worM  would  n't 
be  enough  without  it.  Duty  ?  I  am 
sick  of  duty  !  Let  the  other  women 
who  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
themselves  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
men  would.  I  don't  owe  them  more 
than  a  man  would  owe  other  men,  and  I 
won't  be  hoodwinked  into  thinking  I  do. 
As  for  the  waste,  the  past  is  gone,  at 
any  rate ;  and  the  waste  that  I  lament 


is  the  years  I  sppnt  in  working  myself 
up  to  an  undertaking  that  I  was  never 
fit  for.  I  won't  continne  that  wasfts^ 
and  I  won't  keep  up  the  ddusioo  that 
because  I  was  very  unhappy  I  was  use> 
fol,  and  that  it  was  doi^g  good  to  be 
miserable.  I  like  pleasure  and  I  like 
dress  ;  I  like  pretty  things.  There  is 
no  harm  in  them.  Why  shouldn't  I 
have  them?" 

**  There  is  harm  in  them  for  you 
her  mother  b^gan. 

*^  Becanse  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
life  a  horror?  There  is  no  otb-  r  na> 
son,  and  that  is  no  reason.  When  we 
go  into  Boston  this  winter  T  «ihfill  go  to 
the  theatre.  I  shall  go  to  the  opera, 
and  I  liope  there  will  be  a  ballet.  And 
next  summer  I  am  going  to  Europe ;  I 
am  going  to  Italy."  She  whiiled  away 
towud  the  door  as  if  she  were  eeCtlDg 
out 

**  I  should  think  you  had  taken  leave 

of  your  conscience  !  **  cried  her  mother. 

I  hoi>e  I  have,  mother.    I  am  gping 
to  consult  my  reason  after  this." 
"  Your  rea^sou  I  " 

Well,  then,  my  inclination.  I  have 
had  enough  of  conscienoe^  — of  my  own, 
and  of  yours,  too.  That  is  what  I  toU 
him,  and  that  is  what  I  mean.  Hisre 
is  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  con- 
science, and  of  getting  stuj>efied  by  it, 
so  that  you  can't  re^illy  see  what 's  righu 
But  I  don't  care.  1  l)elieve  I  should 
like  to  do  wrong  for  a  while,  and  I  viU 
do  wrong,  if  it  'a  doing  right  to  many 
him." 

She  had  her  hand  on  the  door-knohk 

and  now  she  opened  the  door,  and 
clo^^ed  it  after  her  with  something  veiy 
like  a  bang. 

Slie  naturally  could  not  keep  with'.n 
doors  in  this  explosive  slate,  and  »he 
wmit  down-stain,  and  out  upon  the  {»- 
assa.  Ifr.Haynard  was  thera^amoUn^ 
with  his  boots  on  top  of  the  vnraada 
rail,  and  his  perstm  thrown  bade  im.  Hi 
chair  at  the  angle  requisite  to  aooom- 
plish  this  elevation  of  the  feet.  Hit 
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took  them  down,  as  be  mw  her  approach, 
Mid  rose,  with  the  Ntpect  in  which  he 
never  failed  for  womeo,  and  threw  hia 
cigar  away. 

**  Mr.  Maynard,"  she  askf'(l  abruptly, 
•*  do  jou  know  where  Mr.  Libby  is  ?  " 

''No,  I  don't,  doctor,  I'm  sorry  to 
•ay.  If  I  did,  I  would  send  and  bor- 
row some  more  cigars  of  him.  I  think 
that  the  brand  oar  landlord  keeps  must 
have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Trask,  the 
great  anti-tobacco  reformer." 

**  Is  be  cotnini;  back  ?  Fs  n't  he  com- 
ing bark  ?  "  hlie  demanded  breathlessly. 

•*  Why,  yes,  I  reckon  he  must  be 
coming  back.  Libby  generally  sees  his 
friends  through.  And  he  H  have  some 
curkMity  to  know  how  Mrs.  Maynard 
and  I  have  come  out  of  it  all."  He 
looked  at  her  with  something  latent  in 
his  eye ;  but  what  his  eye  expressed 
was  merely  a  sympathetic  regret  that 
he  could  not  bo  more  satisfactory. 

**  Perhaps,"  she  suggested,  "  Mr. 
Barlow  might  know  something." 

<*  Well,  now,"  said  llaynard,  «  pei^ 
haps  he  might,  that  very  thing.  1 11  go 
round  and  ask  him."  ITe  went  to  the 
stable,  and  she  waited  for  his  return. 
"  Barlow  says,"  ho  reported,  "  that  he 
guesses  he's  somewhere  about  Leyden. 
At  any  rate,  his  mare 's  there  yet,  iu  the 
stable  where  Barlow  left  her.  He  saw 
her  there,  yesterday." 

» Thanks.  That 's  all  I  wished  to 
know,"  said  Grace.  "  I  wished  to  write 
to  him,"  she  added  boldly. 

She  shut  herself  in  her  room,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  in  writing 
a  letter,  which  when  first  linished  was 
very  long,  but  in  its  ultimate  phase  was 
so  short  as  to  occupy  but  a  small  qiaoe 
on  a  square  eorrespondence-eard.  Hav« 
ing  got  it  written  on  the  card,  she  was 
dissatisfied  with  it  in  that  sha(>e,  and 
copied  it  upon  a  sheet  of  noto- paper. 
Then  she  soale<l  and  a<ldresse'l  it.  and 
put  it  into  her  pocket.  After  dinner 
she  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  walked 
%  long  way  upon  the   sands.  She 


thonght  at  first  that  she  wodd  ask  Bar* 

low  to  get  it  to  him,  somehow  ;  and  then 
she  determined  to  find  out  from  Barlow 
the  address  of  the  people  who  had  Mr. 
Libby's  horse,  and  send  it  to  them  for 
liim  by  the  driver  of  tiie  barge.  She 
would  approach  the  driver  with  a  non- 
ehalant.  imperions  air,  and  ask  him  to 
please  have  that  delivered  to  Mr.  Libby 
immediately,  and  in  case  he  learned 
from  the  stable  people  that  he  was  not 
in  Leyden,  to  bring  the  letter  back  to 
her.  She  saw  how  the  driver  would 
take  it,  and  then  she  figured  Libby 
opening  and  reading  it.  She  sometimes 
figured  him  one  way,  and  sometimes  an- 
other. Sometimes  he  rapidly  scanned 
the  lines,  and  then  instantly  ordered  his 
horse,  and  feverishly  hastened  the  men ; 
again,  he  deliberately  read  it,  and  then 
tore  it  into  small  pieces,  with  a  laugh, 
and  flung  them  away.  This  conception 
of  his  beliavior  made  her  heart  almost 
stop  beating ;  but  there  was  a  luxury  in 
it,  too,  and  she  reenrred  to  it  qoito  as 
often  as  to  the  other,  which  led  her  to  a 
dramatiaation  of  their  meeting,  with  all 
their  parley  minutely  realized,  and  every 
most  intimate  look  and  thought  im- 
agined. There  is  of  course  no  means 
of  proving  that  this  sort  of  nu  ntal  ex- 
ercise was  in  any  degree  an  exercise  of 
the  reason,  or  th^  Dr.  Bieen  did  not 
behave  nnpn^sssionally  in  giving  her* 
self  np  to  it  She  eoold  only  have 
ehumed  in  self-defense  that  she  was  no 
longer  aiming  at  a  professional  behav- 
ior; that  she  was  in  fact  abandoning 
herself  to  a  recovered  sense  of  girlliood 
and  all  its  sweetest  irresponsibilities. 
Those  who  would  excuse  so  weak  and 
capriekws  a  character  may  urge,  if  they 
like,  that  she  was  behaving  as  wisely 
as  a  young  physician  of  the  other  sex 
would  have        in  the  circumstances. 

She  concluii.Ml  to  remain  on  the  beach, 
where  only  the  cliildren  were  playing  in 
the  sand,  and  where  she  could  easily 
escape  any  other  companionship  that 
threatened.  After  she  had  walked  long 
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eoough  to  spend  the  first  passion  of  her 
rttTerie,  the  mt  down  under  the  clifF,  and 

presently  grew  conscious  of  his  boat 
swinging  at  anchor  in  its  wonted  place, 
and  W()ndere<l  tiiat  .-li<«  had  not  thonf^ht 
he  must  come  back  lor  that.  Thcu  she 
bad  •  mind  to  tatr  up  hw  lettw  m  bh- 
perfluouf ;  but  the  did  not  Slie  iwe 
from  her  place  nnder  the  dil^  and  went 
to  look  lor  the  dory.  She  found  it 
drawn  up  on  the  sand  in  a  little  cove. 
It  was  t})e  same  place,  and  the  water 
was  so  shoal  for  twenty  f«"«'t  out  tliat  no 
one  could  have  rowed  the  dory  to  land ; 
it  maat  be  dragged  up.  She  laughed 
and  Unshed,  and  tfien  boldly  amnied 
heneU  by  looking  for  foot-printa;  bnt 
the  tide  most  have  washed  them  cot  long 
ago ;  there  were  only  the  light,  small 
foot-prints  of  the  children  who  had  been 
playing  about  the  dory.  She  bnished 
away  some  sand  they  had  scattered  over 
the  seat,  and  got  into  the  boat  and  sat 
down  there.  It  waa  a  good  seat,  and 
oommanded  a  view  of  the  saiMxMt  in 
the  foregroond  of  the  otherwise  emp^ 
ocean  ;  she  took  out  her  letter,  and  let 
it  lie  in  the  open  hands  which  she  let 
lie  in  her  lap. 

She  was  not  impatient  to  have  the 
time  pass ;  it  went  only  too  soon.  Though 
the  indulged  that  luxury  of  terror  in  im- 
agining her  letter  torn  np  and  aoomfnt 
ly  thrown  away,  she  really  rested  quite 
safe  OS  to  the  cwnt;  but  she  liked  this 
fond  delay,  and  tlie  soft  blue  afternoon 
miirht  have  lasted  forever  to  her  entire 
content. 

A  little  whilT  of  breeze  stole  up,  and 
suddenly  caught  the  letter  from  her 
opm  hands  and  whisked  it  out  over  the 
sand.  With  a  eiy  she  fled  after  it, 
and  wiien  she  had  recaptured  it  she 
thought  to  look  at  her  watch.  It  was 
almost  time  for  the  barge,  and  now  she 
made  f^iich  needless  haste,  in  order  not 
to  irivf  licrself  chance  for  niis<;ivin;i  or 
retreat,  that  she  arrived  too  soon  at  the 
point  where  she  meant  to  intercept  Ae 
driver  on  his  way  to  the  house;  for  in 


her  present  mutiny  she  had  resolved  to 
gratify  a  little  natural  liking  for  ma> 

noeuvre,  longr  starved  bv  the  risnd  disd- 
pline  to  whifh  she  had  suV)jected  her- 
self. She  had  always  l>een  awkward  at 
it,  but  she  liked  it ;  and  now  it  pleased 
her  to  think  that  ahe  shonld  gm  her 
letter  secretly  to  the  driver,  and  on  her 
way  to  meet  him  she  forgot  that  ahe  had 
meant  to  ask  Barlow  for  part  of  the  ad- 
dress. She  did  not  remember  this  till 
it  was  too  lat«  to  go  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  she  suddeidy  resolved  not  to  con- 
sult Barlow,  but  to  let  the  driver  go 
about  from  one  place  to  another  with 
the  letter  till  he  found  the  r^t  one. 
She  kept  walking  on  out  into  the  forest 
Uirough  which  the  road  wound,  and  she 
had  got  a  mile  away  before  she  saw  the 
wearv  Imwitit;  of  the  horfse*'  head«.  as 
they  lugged  the  barge  throu::h  the  ^aud 
at  a  walk.  She  stoj)j>ed  iuvohintorily, 
with  some  impulses  to  Hight ;  and,  as  the 
vehlde  drew  nearer,  she  saw  the  driver 
turned  round  upon  his  seat,  and  talkbig 
to  a  passenger  behind.  She  had  never 
counted  upon  his  having  a  pamenger, 
and  the  fact  undid  all. 

She  remained  helpless  in  the  middle 
of  the  road ;  the  horses  came  to  a  stand- 
still a  few  paces  from  her,  and  the  driv- 
er ceased  from  the  high  key  of  convert 
sation,  and  tamed  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

"My  grief!"  he  shouted.  "If  it 
had  n't  been  for  them  horses  o'  mine,  I 
sh'd  V  run  right  over  ye." 

"  I  wished  to  speak  with  you,"  she 
betian.    "  I  wished  to  send  "  — 

She  stopped,  and  the  passenger  leaned 
forward  to  leam  what  was  going  on. 
<*Miss  Breent"  he  ezdalmed,  and 
leaped  out  of  the  back  of  the  baige  and 
ran  to  her. 

"You>-yoa  got  my  letterl**  ahe 
gasped. 

"  No!  What  letter?  Is  there  auy- 
thiug  the  matter  ?  *' 

She  £d  not  answer.  had  beeoiM 
consdooa  of  the  letter^  which  she  had 
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never  coaled  to  hold  in  the  hand  that 
she  had  kept  in  her  pocket  for  that  pur- 
pose.  She  cmihod  il  Into  a  snuUl  wid. 

IdU>7  toned  U»  bead,  and  Mud  10  the 
driver  of  the  berge^    Go  eheed ;  **  and, 
Will  you  take  my  arm  ?  "  he  added  to 
her.     It  '8  heavy  walking  in  this  sand." 

"  No,  thank  yon,"  she  monnared,  re- 
coiling.   ♦*  I 'm  not  tired." 

*'  Are  you  weli  ?  Have  you  been 
quite  well  ?  " 

Ohj  yes,  perfectly.  I  did  n't  know 
yon  were  coming  bad^." 

**Yet.  I  bad  to  oome  badr.  I'm 
goSag  to  Europe  next  week,  and  I  bad 
to  come  to  look  after  my  boat,  here ; 
and  I  wanted  to  say  good-by  to  May- 
sard.  I  was  just  going  to  8|)eak  to 
Maynard,  and  then  sail  my  boat  over  to 
LeydeD.** 

"  Ik  will  be  very  pleasant,"  she  said, 
without  looking  at  lum.  "  It's  moon-' 

l^bt  now." 

*<0h,  I  sha'n't  bave  any  nse  for  the 
moon.  I  shall  get  over  belmre  night* 
fall,  if  tliis  breeze  holds." 

She  tried  to  think  of  something  else, 
and  to  get  away  from  this  talk  of  a  sail 
to  Leyden,  bat  she  fatally  answered,  **  I 
saw  yoor  boat  this  afternoon.  I  had  n't 
noticed  before  that  it  was  still  here." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
asked,  Did  yoo  happen  to  notice  the 
dory?" 

**  Yes  ;  it  was  drawn  up  on  the  sand." 
I  sup^Ktse  it's  all  right  —  if  it's  iu 
the  same  place." 

''It  seemed  to  be,"  aha  antweied 
fahitly. 

**  I 'm  going  to  give  the  boat  to  John- 
son.'* 

She  did  not  say  anything,  for  she 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say  but  that 
she  hud  looked  for  seals  on  the  reef,  but 
bad  not  seen  any,  and  this  would  have 
been  too  shamelessly  leading.  That  left 
the  word  to  him,  and  he  asked  timid. 

"  I  hope  my  ooming-don't  seem  intrn- 
sive^MissBreeii?" 


She  did  not  heed  this,  but  "  You  are 
going  to  be  gone  a  great  while  ?  "  she 
asked  in  turn* 

^  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  in  an  nn> 
certain  tone,  as  if  tronUed  to  make  ont 
whether  she  was  vexed  with  him  or  noti 
"  I  thought,"  he  added,  **  1  would  go  ap 
the  Nile  this  time.  I 've  never  been  np 
the  Nile,  you  know." 

"No,  I  did  n't  know  that.  Well," 
she  added  to  herself,  I  wish  you  had 
not  come  baokl  Ton  had  better  not 
bave  come  back.  If  yon  had  n't  come» 
yon  wonld  have  got  my  letter.  And 
now  it  can  never  be  done !  No,  I  can't 
go  through  it  all  again,  and  no  one  has 
the  rifjht  to  ask  it.  We  have  missed 
tho  only  chance !  "  she  cried  to  herself, 
in  such  keen  reproach  of  him  that  she 
thought  she  must  have  spoken  aloud. 

''Is  Ifrs.  Ifaynard  all  right  again ?  " 
he  askfldi 

*'  Yes,  she  is  very  mndi  better,"  she 
answered,  confusedly,  as  if  he  had  heard 

her  reproach  and  had  ignored  it. 

I  hope  you're  not  so  tired  as  yon 

were." 

*'  No,  I 'm  not  tired  now." 

"  I  thought  you  looked  a  little  pale," 
he  said,  sympathetically  ;  and  now  she 
saw  that  he  was  so»  It  irritated  her 

that  she  should  be  so  far  from  him,  in 
all  helpfulness,  and  she  could  '^oarcM'ly 
keep  down  the  wish  that  ached  in  her 
heart. 

We  are  never  nearer  doini;  the  thing 
we  long  to  do  than  when  we  have  pro- 
claimed  to  ourselves  that  it  must  not  and 
cannot  be. 

"  Why  are  yon  so  pale  ?"  she  de- 
manded, almost  angrily. 

"  I  ?  I  did  n't  know  that  I  WM,"  he 
answered.  "  I  supposed  I  was  pnHtj 
well.  I  dare  say  I  ought  to  bo  ashamed 
of  showing  it  in  tiiat  way.  Hut  if  you 
ask  me,  well,  I  will  tell  you:  I  don't 
find  it  any  easier  than  I  did  at  fint." 

"TonaretoUame,  theni"  sheeried. 
"  If  I  were  a  man,  I  shonld  not  let  soch 
a  thing  wear  open  me  for  a  moment" 
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**  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  slmll  live  through 
it,"  he  auswered,  with  the  uational 
whimiieality  that  comes  to  our  aid  ia 
BKMt  emeigeiieiM. 

A  little  paogwsDt  thiougli  hor  hewt, 
but  sIm  ralorted,  "  I  woold  n*t  go  to 
Europe  to  escape  it,  nor  up  the  Nile.  I 
would  stay  and  fight  it  where  I  was." 

Stay  i  **  He  seemed  to  have  caught 
ho]»efully  at  the  word. 

**  I  thought  you  were  stronger.  K 
you  give  up  in  tUs  way,  how  OMI  JOQ 
expect  me" —  She  stopped ;  ihe  Itaid- 
ly  knew  what  she  had  intended  to  sej ; 
she  feared  that  he  knew. 

But  he  only  said,  "  I 'm  sorry.  I 
did  n't  intend  to  tronblo  you  with  the 
sight  of  me.  I  had  a  plan  for  getting 
over  the  cliff  without  letting  you  know, 
and  having  Mayoard  come  down  to  me 
there." 

And  did  jon  resUy  mean,"  she  oried 
*  piteoosly,    to  go  awsj  wlthont  trying 
to  see  me  again?" 

"  Yes,"  he  owned,  simply.  "  I  thought 
I  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  you,  but  I 
did  n't  expect  to  sjjeak  to  you." 

"  Did  you  hate  me  so  badly  as  that  ? 
What  had  I  done  to  yon  ?  " 

"Done?"  He  gave  a  sorrowfol 
laugh ;  and  added,  with  an  absent  air, 
**Ye8,  it's  really  like  doing  something 
to  me !  And  sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
you  had  done  it  purj)osely." 

"You  know  I  did  n't!  Now,  then,** 
gho  cried,  "  you  tiave  insulted  me,  and 
you  never  did  Mat  before  I  You  were 
very  good  and  noble  and  generous,  and 
woold  n't  let  me  blame  myself  lor  any> 
thing*  I  wanted]  always  to  remember 
that  of  you ;  for  I  did  n't  believe  that 
any  man  could  be  so  magnanimous.  But 
it  seems  that  you  don't  care  to  have  me 
respect  you !  " 

Kespect  ?  "  he  repeated,  in  the  same 
Tagne  way.  <*No,  I  shoold  n't  oore 
about  that  unless  it  was  indoded  in  the 
other.  But  yon  know  whedier  I  have 
accused  you  of  anything,  or  whether  I 
have  insulted  you.  I  won't  ezonse  my* 
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self.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  insoltiog 
to  your  common  sense." 

**  Then  why  should  yon  have  wished 
to  avoid  seemg  ma  to-day  ?  Was  it  to 
spare  youfMlf  ?"  she  demanded,  qoiu 
incoherently  now.  Or  did  yoa  think 
/  should  not  be  equal  to  the  meting?* 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  yoo," 
answered  the  younir  man.  "I  think  I 
must  be  crazy."  He  lialted.  and  looked 
at  her  in  complete  l>ewi]dermeot.  ''I 
dont  understand  you  at  all." 

**I  wished  to  see  yon  veiy  mooi*  1 
wanted  youradvioe,as — as — a  friend.* 
He  shook  his  head.  Yes  !  you  sAoff 
be  my  friend,  in  this  at  least.  I  can 
claim  it  —  dt-mand  it.  You  had  no  right 
to  —  to  —  make  me  —  trust  you  so  mnch, 
and  —  and  —  then  —  desert  me." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  answered.  "  If 
any  advioe  of  mine—  Butloooldn't 
go  through  that  sacrilegious  fsree  of  he> 
log  near  yon,  and  not "  —  She  waited 
breathlesdy,  a  condensed  eternity,  for 
him  to  go  on ;  but  lie  stopped  at  that 
word,  and  added,  *^Uow  can  I  adnae 
yon?" 

The  disappointment  was  so  cruel  that 
the  teait  came  into  her  eyes  and  nn 
down  her  fsoot  which  she  averted  fram 
him.  When  she  could  control  herHlf 
she  said,  I  have  an  opportuni^  of  go* 
iug  on  in  my  profession  now,  in  a  way 
that  mak^  me  sure  of  success." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  on  your  account. 
You  must  be  glad  to  realize  "  — 

No,  no  !  "  she  retorted  wildly.  I 
am  not  glad  I " 

«I  thought  you"—* 
But  there  are  eonditions  I  He  says 
he  will  go  with  me  anywhere,  and  we 
can  practice  our  profession  together,  and 
I  can  carry  out  all  my  plans.  But  first 
—  first  —  he  vrauts  me  to  —  marry 

1'  n 
um : 

«Who?** 

«  Don't  you  know?  Dr.MuIbridgel'' 
''That —  I  beg  your  pardon.  I*ve 
no  right  to  call  him  names."  The  jtmt^ 
fellow  halted,  and  looked  at  her  dsssA 
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cast  face.  "  Well,  do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  to  take  him  ?  That  is  too  mach. 
I  did  n't  know  you  were  cruel." 

You  make  me  cruel !  You  leave 
aw  (0  be  erad ! " 

^ I  2mm  yon  to  be  erael?'' 

"Oil,  don't  plaj  upon  my  worda,  if 
yon  won't  ask  me  what  I  answered  I  ** 

How  can  I  ask  that?  I  have  no 
right  to  know." 

"  But  you  shall  know  ! "  she  cried. 
"  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  plans.  I  have 
given  them  all  up,  because  —  because 
I'm  too  weak  for  them,  and  beeanae  I 
abbor  bim,  and  beeawe—  Bat  it  was 
n't  enooj^.  He  would  DOt  take  what  I 
aaid  for  amwer,  and  be  is  ooming  again 
for  an  answer." 

"  Coming  again  ?  " 

**  Yes.  ffe  is  a  man  who  believes 
that  women  may  change,  for  reason  or 
DO  reason ;  and  " 

**  You — you  mean  to  take  bim  wben 
be  oomes  back?  "gasped  the  young  man. 

**  Never.  Kot  if  be  eame  a  thousand 
times!" 

Then  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  ad- 
rise  you  about  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"  Nothing!  "  she  answered,  with  freez- 
ing hauteur.  She  suddenly  put  up  her 
aims  aoTOM  bar  eyes,  with  the  beauti- 
ful, artless  action  of  a  shame^mitten 
ahfld,  and  left  her  young  figure  in  be- 
wildering relief.  ''Oh,  don*t  yon  see 
that  I  love  ^1" 

**  Could  n't  you  understand,  —  could 
n't  you  tee  what  I  meant  ?  "  sho  asked 
again  that  night,  as  they  lost  themselves 
on  the  long  streteh  of  the  moonlit  beach. 
With  his  arm  close  about  that  lovely 
abape^  tfaey  would  bare  seemed  bat  one 
person  to  the  inattentive  observer,  as 
they  pacetl  along  in  the  white  splendor. 

"  I  could  n't  risk  anythini;.  I  h:id 
spoken,  once  for  all.  I  always  thouglit 
that  for  a  man  to  otfer  himself  twice 
waa  indelieato  aod  nnldr.  I  could  never 
batve  done  it" 

«  That 'every  sweet  bi  yoo,"  she  said; 


and  perhaps  she  would  have  praised  in 
the  same  terms  the  precisely  opposite 
sentiment.  "  It 's  some  comfort,"  she 
added,  with  a  deep-fetched  sigh,  to 
think  I  AocT  to  speak." 

He  bmgbed.  « You  did  nt  find  it 
io  easy  to  make  love  I " 

"  Oh,  nothing  is  easy  that  men  have 
to  do ! "  she  answered,  with  passionate 
earnestness. 

There  are  moments  of  extreme  con- 
cession, of  magnanimous  admission,  that 
come  but  once  in  a  life-time. 

xn. 

Dr.  Mulbridge  did  not  wait  for  the 
time  he  had  lixed  for  his  return.  He 
may  have  judged  that  her  tendency 
against  him  would  strengthen  by  delay, 
or  he  may  have  yielded  to  his  own  im- 
patience in  oomiaf  the  next  day.  He 
asked  for  Grace  with  his  wonted  abrapU 
ness,  and  waited  for  her  coming  in  die 
little  parlor  of  the  hotel,  walking  up 
and  down  the  floor,  with  his  shaggy 
head  bent  forward,  and  his  big  hands 
clasped  behind  him. 

As  she  hovered  at  the  door  before 
entering,  die  eoaU  watch  him  while  he 
walked  the  whole  room's  length  away, 
and  she  felt  a  pang  at  sight  of  bim.  If 
she  could  have  believed  that  he  loved 
her,  she  could  not  have  fooed  him,  but 
must  have  turned  and  run  away  ;  and 
even  as  it  waa  she  grieved  for  him. 
Such  a  man  would  not  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  this  step  without  a  deep 
motive*  if  not  a  deisp  feeling.  Her 
heart  bad  been  softened  so  that  she 
could  not  think  of  frustrating  his  am- 
bition, if  it  were  no  better  than  that, 
without  pity.  One  man  had  made  her 
feel  very  kindly  towanl  all  other  men ; 
she  wished,  in  the  tender  confusion  of 
the  moment,  that  she  need  not  reject  her 
importunate  luitor,  whose  importunity, 
•ven»  she  ooold  not  resent 

He  eanght  s^t  of  her  as  soon  as  be 
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made  his  turn  at  the  en<l  of  the  rf)om, 
and  with  a  quick  Ah  I  *'  he  hastened 
to  meet  ber,  with  the  smile  in  wliioli 
there  wu  certeiiily  wiiieUiiiig  tMntidn, 
"  Toa  aee  I  "re  oome  beck  «  day  ■oonar 
liiiii  I  promiaed.  I  have  n't  the  sort  of 
turn-out  you  'vc  been  used  to^  but  1  mat 
you  to  drive  with  me." 

"  I  can't  drive  with  yoUf  Dr»  Mal- 
bridge,"  slie  faltt  red. 

**  Well,  walk,  then.  I  should  prefer 
10  walk.'* 

**  Yon  matt  ozooie  mo^"  ihoaiitirared, 
and  remained  standing  before  bim. 

**  Sit  down,"  be  bade  her,  and  pushed 
np  a  chair  towards  her.    His  audacity, 

if  it  had  IxM  ii  a  finer  courage,  would 
have  been  fipleiulid,  and  as  it  was  she 
helplessly  obeye<l  him,  as  if  she  were 
his  patient,  and  must  do  so.  If  I  were 
•nperrtitioot  I  ibonld  mj  that  you  r»- 
oeire  me  omiaoaely,"  bo  laid,  ftnng  bii 
gray  eyes  keenly  upon  her. 

I  do  ! "  she  forced  herself  to  Mply. 
**I  wish  you  had  not  come." 

"  That 's  explicit,  at  any  rate.  Have 
you  thought  it  over  ?  " 

*•  No ;  I  had  no  need  to  do  that.  I 
had  fully  resolved  when  I  spoke  yester- 
day. Br.  Mnlbridge,  why  didn't  you 
eparo  me  this  P  It  'a  unkind  of  yon  to 
insist,  after  what  I  said.  Tou  know 
that  I  most  hate  to  repoat  it.  I  do 
value  you  so  highly  in  some  ways  that 
I  blame  you  for  obliging  me  to  hui  t  yoti 
—  if  it  does  hurt  —  by  telling  you  again 
that  I  don't  love  you." 

He  drew  in  a  long  breath,  and  set  Ms 
teeth  bard  npon  liis  lip.  Yon  may  d^ 
pend  upon  its  hnrtbg,"  he  said ;  baft  I 
was  glad  to  risk  the  pun,  whatever  It 
was,  for  the  chance  of  getting  yon  to 
orasider.  I  presume  I 'm  not  the  con- 
ventional wooer.  I 'm  too  old  for  it,  and 
I'm  too  blunt  and  plain  a  man.  I've 
been  thirty-five  years  making  up  my 
mind  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  Yoa^ 
the  first  woman,  and  yon  diall  be  the 
last.  Yon  oonld  n't  suppose  I  was  go- 
ing to  giro  you  np  for  one  no  ?  " 


"  You  had  Iwtter.** 

"  Not  for  twenty  I  I  can  unden>ta.nd 
very  well  bow  you  never  thought  of  me 
In  this  way ;  but  there 's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  Come,  it 'a  a  matter  thnt 
we  can  reason  about,  like  anything  else." 

"  No.  I  told  you,  it 's  something  we 
can*t  rea.Hon  about  Or  yes,  it  is.  I 
will  reason  with  yon.  You  say  that 
you  love  me  ?  " 

«*  Yes, ' 

« If  you  didn't  love  me^  yov  would 
n't  ask  me  to  marry  you?" 
"Now" 

"Tlien  how  can  you  expect  me  te 

marry  you  without  loving  you  ?  * 

"  I  don't.    All  that  I  ask  is  that  you 

won't  refuse  me.   I  know  thai  you  cam 

love  me." 

**  No,  no,  never  1 " 

**  And  I  only  want  you  to  take  time 

totiy." 

«*Idon'twishtotiy.  Hyoupenist, 
I  must  leave  the  room.  We  had  better 
part.    I  was  foolish  to  see  yon.    But  I 

thought  —  I  wa.«?  porry  —  I  hoped  tO 
make  it  less  unkind  to  you  "  — 

"  In  spite  of  yourself,  you  were  re- 
lenting." 

"NotataD!" 

*<But  if  yon  i^tled  me,  you  did  eare 
ior  me  a  little?" 
<*Yon  know  that  I  had  the  highest 

respect  for  you  as  a  physician.  I  tell 
you  that  you  were  my  ideal  in  that  way, 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  if  —  She 
Btoppeil,  and  ho  continued  for  her :  — 

<*  If  yon  had  not  resolved  to  give  it 
up,  you  might  have  done  what  I  asked." 

«I  did  not  say  that!"  sheaaawerad 
fakUgnautly. 

**  But  why  do  you  give  it  up  ?  ** 

"  Bcfanse  I  am  not  equal  to  it." 

"How  do  you  know  it?  Who  told 
you?" 

Tau  have  told  me,  by  every  look 
and  act  of  yours,  and  I  *m  gratefal  ft* 
you  lor  it" 

And  if  I  told  yon  now,  by  word,  the* 
you  wsfu  fit  lor  it " — 
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"  I  should  n't  believe  ymk" 

**  You  would  n't  believe  my  word  ?  " 
She  did  not  answer.  "  I  see,"  he  said, 
presently,  "  that  you  doubt  me,  some- 
how, as  a  man.  What  is  it  jou  thiuk  of 
me?" 

«  Ton  woold  n't  like  to  Ieoow." 
«  Oil,  jrei,  I  should.*' 
**  Well,  I  will  tell  yon.  I  think  jou 
ere  a  tyrant,  and  that  you  want  a  slave, 

not  a  Avlfo.  You  wish  to  be  obeyed. 
You  despise  women.  I  don't  mean 
their  minds,  —  they  're  despicable 
enough,  in  most  casus,  as  men's  are,  — 
hoi  their  nature.* 

This  is  news  to  ne,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. <*I  never  knew  that  I  despiiied 
women's  nature." 

"  It 's  tmei  whether  joa  knew  it  at 
nou" 

"  Do  I  despise  you?" 

"You  would,  if  you  saw  that  I  was 
afraid  of  you.  Oh,  why  do  yon  fmroe 
pe  tosay snefa  things ?  Why don^  yon 
qpare  nie»  —  spare  youfsell  ?  " 

"  In  this  caose  I  could  n't  qwre  my- 
9tAL  1  can't  bear  to  give  yon  up  !  I 'm 
what  T  am,  whatever  you  say  ;  but  with 
you  I  could  bo  whatever  you  would.  I 
OOald  show  you  that  you  are  wrong,  if 
yon  gave  me  the  chance.  I  know  that 
I  oonld  make  yoa  happy.  Listen  to  me 
n  moment.'' 

**  It  *8  useleas." 

"  No  I  If  yon  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  me  in  this  way,  there  mast  have 
been  a  time  when  you  mi^t  have 
cared  "  — 

There  never  was  any  such  time.  I 
read  you  from  the  first." 

I  will  go  away,"  he  said,  after  n 
pause,  in  which  she  had  risen,  and  be- 
gan a  retreat  towards  the  door.  But 
I  will  not— I  oannot— give  yon 
I  will  see  you  again." 

*'  No,  sir.  You  shall  not  see  me 
again.  I  will  not  subtuit  to  it.  I  wiU 
not  be  persecated."  bUe  was  trembling, 
and  she  knew  that  he  saw  her  tremor. 

<«We]l,"  he  said,  with  a  imile  that 


recognized  her  trepidation,  "  I  will  not 
persecute  you.  I  '11  renounce  these  pre- 
tensions. But  I  'II  n<k  you  to  .see  mo 
once  more,  as  a  friend,  —  an  acquaint- 
ance." 

**  I  win  not  see  yon  again." 

<*Yon  are* rather  hard  with  me,  I 
think,"  he  uiged  gently.  «I  don't 
think  Vm  playing  the  ^rant  with  yoa 

now." 

"  You  are,  —  the  baffled  tyrant." 

"  But  if  I  promised  not  to  offend 
apiin,  why  should  you  deny  me  your 
ac([uaintance?" 

<*BeeaaaeIdoa't  beUeveyou."  She 
was  getting  nearer  the  door,  and  as  she 
polk  her  hand  behind  her  and  touched 
the  knob  the  wild  terror  she  had  felt, 
lest  he  should  reach  it  first  and  prevent 
her  escape,  left  her.  "  You  are  treating 
me  like  a  child  that  does  n't  know  its 
own  mind,  or  has  none  to  know.  You 
are  laughing  at  me,  —  playing  with  me ; 
you  have  shown  me  that  yoa  despise 
me." 

He  aetaally  laughed.  <*  Well,  you 've 
shown  that  yoa  are  not  afraid  of  me. 

Wliy  are  you  not  afraid  ?  " 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  and  she 
dealt  the  blow  now  without  pity,  "I'm 
engaged,  —  engaged  to  Mr.  Libby !  " 
She  whirled  about,  and  vanished  through 
the  door,  ashamed,  indignant;  leering 
that  if  she  had  not  fled  he  would  aome> 
how  have  found  means  to  make  his  wiU 
prevail  even  yet 

He  stood,  stupefied,  looking  at  the 
closed  door,  and  he  made  a  turn  or  two 
al)out  the  room  before  he  summoned  in- 
telligence to  quit  it.  When  death  itself 
comes,  the  sense  of  eontanuanoe  is  not  at 
onoe  hrolmn  in  the  survivors.  In  tliese 
moral  deaths,  whiefa  men  survive  in  thefr 
own  lives,  there  is  no  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  an  end.  For  a  while  habit 
and  the  automatic  tendency  of  desire 
carry  them  on. 

lie  drove  back  to  Ck}rbitant,  perched 
on  the  rickety  seat  of  his  rattling  open 
buggy,  and  bowed  lorwaid^  ae  hto  went 
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WM,  bis  rounded  Bhonlders  bringing  his 
chin  well  over  the  dufthboard.  As  he 
passed  down  t!u'  long  sandy  street,  to- 
ward thf  cormr  where  his  own  liouse 
stood,  the  brooding  group  of  loafers,  wait- 
ing in  Hackett's  store  for  the  dutribo- 
tioB  of  the  Diei],  watched  Um.throii^ 
the  open  door,and  from  under  the  boagfas 
of  the  weathcr-beeten  pofdar  before  It. 
Hackett  had  been  catting  a  pound  of 
cheese  out  of  the  thick  yellow  disk  be- 
fore him  for  the  Widow  Holniaii,  and 
he  stared  at  tli<'  street,  after  Mulbridge 
pashtd,  us  if  las  mental  eye  bad  halted 
hhn  there  for  the  pobtie  oomideration, 
while  he  leaned  over  the  oonnter,  and 
held  hj  the  pobt  the  long  knife  with 
which  he  had  oot  the  cheese. 

T  see  some  the  folks  from  over  to 
Jocelyn'8,  yist'd'y,"  he  said,  in  a  spasm 
of  sharp,  crackliiifi  speech.  "  and  they 
seemed  to  thuik 't  ^IW  AlulbridKC 'd  not 
to  step  round  pretty  spry  'f  she  did  n*t 
wantanother  the  same  name  in  the  hoote 
with  her." 

A  long  ailenoe  followed,  in  wluch  no 
one  changed  in  any  wise  the  posture  in 
which  he  found  himself  when  Hackett 
beiran  to  speak.  Cap'n  George  Wray, 
tilt«  il  back  against  the  wall  in  his  chair, 
continued  to  stare  at  the  store-keeper ; 
Cap'n  Jabez  Wray  did  not  look  up  from 
whittling  the  chair  between  hie  1^; 
their  coudn,  Oap'n  Wray  Storrell,  seated 
on  a  nail-keg  near  the  stove,  went  on 
fretting  the  rust  on  the  pipe  with  the 
end  of  a  stiff,  cast-off  envelope  ;  two 
other  captains,  more  or  less  akin  to  them, 
continue<l  their  game  of  checkers ;  the 
Widow  Seth  Wray's  boy  rested  immov- 
aUe,  with  his  ddn  and  hand  on  the 
eonnter,  where  he  had  been  trying,  sinee 
the  Widow  Holman  went  ont,  to  catch 
Hackett's  eye  and  hoy  a  corn-ball.  CM 
Cap'n  Billy  Wray  was  the  first  to  break 
the  spell.  He  took  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth,  and  held  it  between  his  shakint; 
thumb  and  forefinger,  while  ho  pursed 
his  lips  for  speech.  **  Jabez,"  he  said, 
'«did  Cap'n  8aml  g|t  that  ooalier?'' 


"  Noi**  answered  the  whittler,  cattinf 
deeper  into  his  chair;  **she  did  n't  signal 
for  him  till  she  got  into  the  chauod, 
and  then  he 'd  got  a  coiqtle  o'  jias-^-ngen 
for  Leyden ;  aud  Cap'n  Jim  brought  btf 
up.* 

<*I  doot  know,"  said  Gbp^a  BiDf, 
with  a  stiff  yet  tremnlovs  refersooe  d 
himsel  f  to  the  store-keeper, "  as  tpiynw  | 
would  help  her,  as  long  as  he  took  the 

notion.  I  guess  he  *s  master  of  hu?  ovrc 
ship.  Who  *s  he  going  to  marry  ?  Tbe 
grahs-widow  got  well  enonirh?** 

**No.  As  I  understand,  '  crsckled 
the  storekeeper,  <*  her  hn^band  1i  tuasl 
up.  Folks  over  there  seeai  to  dtinkt 
he 's  got  his  eye  on  the  otb^  doefor.'* 

"  Going  to  marry  with  A«r,  bej? 
Well,  if  either  of  'em  gets  sbk  tbej 
won't  have  to  go  far  for  advice,  aud  they  , 
won't  have  any  doctor's  bills  to  jay.  , 
Still,  I  should  n't  ha'  picked  out  juK 
that  kind  of  a  wife  for  him." 

As  I  understand"— the  store4eep- 

er began;  hot  hare  he  eanght  nglit si  | 

Widow  Seth  Wray's  boy,  and  asked, 
What's  wanted,  bub?  Corn-ball?" 

and,  turning  to  take  that  sweetmeat  fron 
the  shelf  behind  him,  he  added  the  rest 
in  the  mouth  of  the  hollowly  reverber- 
ating jar  —  "  she 's  got  prop  ty." 

"WellflneverknewaMnlbridgeysl  i 
't  olilected  to  prop'ty, — especially  other 
folks's.* 

«•  Barlow,  he's  tellin*  round  that  she  'i 
▼ery  fine  appeariu'."  He  handed  tb« 
corn-ball  to  Widow  Seth  Wmy'*  b<3y. 
who  went  noiselessly  out  on  his  bare  feet 

Cap'n  Billy  drew  several  bnig  breaths. 
When  another  man  might  have  bee& 
supposed  to  have  dismissed  the  sobjsct 
he  saU,  <*Wel],  I  ne?er  knew  a  Md> 
bridge  that  ol^ected  to  good  tools  is 
women  folks.  They 've  all  aMtiisi 
hahnsome  wives,  ever  since  the  old  gi^ 
tlcman  sot  'em  the  example  with  his 
second  one.  They  got  their  own  look? 
from  the  first.  Well,"  he  added,  **I 
hope  she's  a  toug^  one.  She's  got 
either  to  bend  or  to  brask." 
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"  They  say,"  said  Cap'ii  George  Wray, 
like  one  rising  from  the  dead  to  say  it, 
80  dumb  and  motionless  had  he  been  till 
now,  "  that  Mis'  Mulbridge  was  too 
much  for  the  old  doctor." 

•<I  don't  know  nbont  tfan^"  Oip'kk 
Billj  replied,  *<  W  I  gnaw  ber  ion too 
much  for  her :  she 's  only  Gardmer,  and 
he 's  Gardiner  and  Molbridge  both." 

No  one  changed  countenance,  but  a 
Bcnse  of  Cap'n  Billy's  wit  sparely,  yet 
satis fyiiigly,  glimmere<l  from  the  eyes 
of  Cap'n  George  and  the  store-keeper, 
and  Oap'n  Jabet  dosed  his  knife  with 
a  snap  and  looked  op.  **  Feriiaps,"  be 
aoggested,  **  she 's  seen  enoi^b  of  him 
to  know  beforehand  that  there  would  be 
too  much  of  liim." 

*'  I  never  rightly  understood,"  said 
Hackett,  "just  what  it  was  about  him, 
there  iu  the  army,  —  comiug  out  a  year 
beforehand,  that  way." 

I  guess  yon  never  wiU— from  iUm," 
said  Cap'n  Jabes. 

"  Laziness,  I  guess, — too  much  wotk," 
said  old  Cap'n  Billy.  What  he  wants 
is  a  wife  with  money.  There  ain't  a 
better  doctor  anywhere.  I've  heard 't 
up  to  lioston,  where  he  got  his  manifest, 
they  thought  everything  of  iiim.  lie 's 
smart  enough,  but  he 's  lasj,  and  he  al- 
ways was  lasy,  and  barder'a  a  not 
He's  a  earioas  aUxtni^.  'N*  I  goMs 
he 's  been  on  the  lookout  for  somethin' 
of  this  kind  ever  senoe  he  begun  prao> 
ticing  among  the  summer  boarderk 
Gae^>!i  ho 's  had  an  eye  out.*' 

•*  They  say  he 's  pop'lar  among  'em," 
observed  the  store-keeper  thoughtfully. 
He 's  been  pooty  p'tic'lar,  or  they 

said  Oip'n  Jabes. 
Well,  most  on  'em 's  merried  wom- 
en," Hackett  ugod.  ''It's  astonisbin' 
how  they  do  come  off  and  leave  their 
husbanrU,  the  wliolo  summer  long.  They 
say  they  're  all  out  o'  health,  though." 

**I  wonder,"  said  old  Cap'u  Billy,  "  if 
them  eoaliers  is  goia'  to  make  a  settled 
thi^g  of  banlin*  Inside  before  they  signal 
a  pilot." 


"  I  know  one  thing,"  answered  Cap'n 
Jabez  ;  "  that  if  any  coalier  signals  me  in 
the  channel,  I  '11  see  her  in  hell  first." 
He  slipped  his  smooth,  warm  knife  into 
his  pocket,  and  walked  out  of  the  store 
amid  a  gffieral  silenoOi 

<*He's  eonsid'aUe  worked  np  about 
them  eoaliers,"  said  old  Cap'n  BUly. 
"I  don't  know  as  I've  heard  Jabes 
swear  before,  —  not  since  he  was  mato 
of  the  Gallatin.  He  used  to  swear  then, 
consid'able." 

"  Them  eoaliers  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  swear,"  said  Cap'n  George.  "  If 
it's  any  ways  Isir  weather  thej  won't 
take  yonontside,  and  tliej  ont  yon  down 
from  twenty^ve  dollars  to  two  dollars 
if  they  take  you  inside." 

Old  Cap'n  Billy  did  not  answer  be- 
fore he  had  breathed  a  while,  and  then, 
having  tried  his  cigar  and  found  it  out, 
he  scraped  a  match  on  his  coat-sleeve. 
He  looked  at  the  flame  while  it  homed 
from  bine  to  yellow.  "  Well,  Igness  if 
anybody 's  been  p'tic'lar,  it 's  been  him. 
There  ain't  any  doubt  bat  what  lie  *8  got 
a  takin'  way  with  the  women.  They 
like  him.  He 's  mfisterful,  and  he  ain't 
a  fool,  and  women  most  gen'ly  like  a 
num  that  ain't  a  fool.  I  gues^  if  he 's 
got  his  eye  on  the  girl's  prop'ty,  she  '11 
have  to  oome  along.  He'd  begin  by 
having  his  own  way  abooft  her  answer; 
he 'd  hang  on  till  she  sdd  Yes,  if  she 
did  n't  say  it  first-off ;  and  he 'd  keep 
on  as  he 'd  begun.  I  guess  if  he  wants 
her  it 's  a  mutch."  And  Cap'n  Billy 
threw  his  own  into  the  square  box  of 
tobacco-stained  sawdust  under  the  stove. 

Mrs.  Uaynard  Inlly  shared  the  opin- 
ion which  moeked  "Dt,  Mulbridge's  d^ 
feat  with  a  belief  in  bis  invincible  wHL 
When  it  became  necessary,  in  the  course 
of  events  which  made  Grace  and  Libl)y 
resolve  upon  a  short  engagement,  to  tell 
her  that  they  were  going  to  he  niarrifd, 
she  expressed  a  frank  astont^hmcut. 
"  Walter  Libbyl"  she  cried.  «WeU,I 
OM  soipiised*  When  I  was  talking  to 
TOOy  the  other  day,  aboot  gettiqg  mar- 
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ried,  of  conrsc  T  supposed  it  was  going 
to  be  Dr.  Mulbridge.  I  did  n't  want 
you  to  marry  him,  but  I  thought  yoa 
were  going  to." 

<<Aiid  why,"  deni>nded  Gnea,  widi 
mounting  mnaatioUf  ''did  yon  tliink 
thftt?" 

"  Oh,  I  thought  yoa  wiodd  hm  to.* 

"  Have  to  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  you  have  such  a  weak  will.  Or 
I  always  thought  you  had.  But  per- 
haps it 's  only  a  weak  will  with  other 
women,  /don't  know!  Bat  Walter 
Libby !  I  knew  be  was  perfectly  goue 
npon  jfon,  and  I  told  yon  ao  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  but  I  never  dreamt  of  yonr 
caring  for  Aim,  Why,  it  Menu  too  ridio- 
nlous.*' 

Indeed  1   I 'm  glad  that  it  amuses 

yon. 

*'  Oh,  DO,  yon  're  not,  Grace.  But  you 
know  what  I  mean.  B»  leenw  ao  mneh 
yonngv**' 

**  Younger?  He  '•  half  a  year  older 

than  I  am." 

"  I  (lid  n't  say  he  tras  younger.  But 
you  're  so  very  grave,  and  he 's  ro  very 
light.  "Wi  ll,  I  always  told  Walter  Lil>- 
by  I  bhould  get  him  a  wiie,  but  you 
were  the  laat  penon  I  ahoidd  ImTe 
thoni^t  of.  What's  going  to  beoome 
of  aU  yonr  high  purposes  ?  Ton  eanl 
do  anything  with  them  when  yon're 
married  !  But  you  won't  have  any  oc- 
casion for  them,  —  that 's  one  comfort." 

"  It  *8  not  my  idea  of  marriage  that 
any  high  purpose  will  l>e  lost  in  it." 

"  Oh,  it  is  n't  anybody's,  before  they 
gtt  married.  /  had  sooh  high  purposes 
I  oonid  n't  rest.  I  felt  like  hiring  a  hall, 
as  George  says,  all  the  time.  Walter 
Libby  is  n't  going  to  let  you  practice,  is 
he?  You  must  n't  let  him!  I  know 
he 'd  be  willing  to  do  anything  you  said, 
but  a  husband  ought  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  &  Co." 

Qraoe  langfaed  at  the  unpudent  eyni- 
eism  of  all  this,  lor  she  was  too  happy 
to  be  vexed  with  any  one  jnst  then. 
"I'm  glad  yoo'TO  oome  to  think  ao 


well  of  husbands'  rights  at  last,  Lovse," 

she  sai<l. 

Mrs.  Maynard  took  the  little  punct- 
ure in  good  puru  "  Oh,  yes  ;  George 
and  I  hm  had  n  good  deal  of  ligbt  let 
in  on  ns.  I  don't  anppose  my  ehaiae* 
ter  was  mioh  ehaqged  mOwmrd^f  in  my 
stokneaa^"  she  suggested. 

"  It  was  not"  answered  Grace  warm- 
ly. '*  It  was  intensified,  —  that  was  all." 

Mrs.  Maynard  laughed  in  h*'r  turn, 
with  real  enjoyment  of  the  couceptioa. 
**  Well,  I  was  n't  going  to  let  on,  unless 
it  eame  to  the  worst;  Idid  n't  say  nrach, 
hot  I'kept  np  an  nwfol  thinking'.  It 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  get  a 
dBvorce,  and  Greorge  would  n't  have  op> 
posed  it ;  but  I  looked  at  it  in  this  way : 
that  the  divorce  would  n't  have  {  ut  us 
back  where  we  were,  any  way,  .as  1  had 
supposed  it  would.    We  bad  broken 
into  each  other's  Uvea,  and  we  conid  nt 
gst  out  again,  with  all  the  divwoee  ear 
der  the  snn.  That's  the  went  of  get- 
ting married  :  yon  break  into  each  oth- 
er's lives.    You  said  something  like  it 
to  me,  that  day  when  you  carae  back 
from  your  sail  with  Walter  Libbv.  And 
I  just  concluded  that  there  could  n't  be 
any  trial  that  would  n't  l>e  a  great  deal 
easier  to  bear  than  getting  rid  of  all 
yonr  trials;  and  I  jnst  made  np  my 
mind  that  if  any  divorce  was  to  be  got, 
George  Maynard  might  get  it  iunuteli; 
a  teroj>orary  separation  was  bad  enough 
for  me,  and  I  told  him  so,  about  the 
first  words  I  could  speak.    An«l  we  re 
going  to  try  the  new  departure  on  that 
platform.   Wedoot  mthiar  of  ns  expect 
we  can  have  thii^  perfeetly  aasoolii, 
but  we 'to  agreed  to  rough  it  togeClMr 
when  we  ean'W   We 've  found  out  that 
we  can't  marry  and  then  become  single, 
any  mure  than  we  could  die  and  come 
to  lite  again.    And  <i>>\\'i  you  lorget  it, 
Grace  1    You  don't  iiali  know  youTfrel^ 
now.  Ton  know  wtmk  yoa  hate  been  ; 
but  getting  manried  l<to  lotai  all  yonr 
posaibiUties.   Tea  doB^lBMrwhnft  a 
temper  you've  got,  nor  how  bad^  j<«« 
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can  behave, — how  mach  like  a  naughty, 
good-for-nothiDg  little  girl  ;  for  a  hus- 
band and  wife  are  just  two  children  to- 
gether :  that  *8  what  makes  the  sweet- 
u&tA  of  it,  and  that 's  what  makes  the 
dreftdfuloeM.  Oh,  you  *U  have  oeed  <^ 
all  yoor  good  principles,  I  cao  tall  yon ; 
And  if  jov've  a  mind  to  do  anjthiiig 
pnctioal  in  the  way  of  high  purposes,  I 
reckon  tlu  ro  '11  be  use  for  them  all." 

Another  lady  who  was  astonished  at 
Grace's  choice  was  more  incurably  dis- 
appiiiuted  and  more  grieved  for  the 
waste  of  those  noble  aims  with  which 
ber  wonhiping  fancy  had  endowed  the 
gitl  OfOB  more  ridily  than  her  owb  ena- 
bition.  It  was  Graee's  wish  to  pass 
A  year  in  Europe  before  her  husband 
should  settle  down  in  charge  of  his 
mills  :  and  their  engajeraent,  marriafje, 
and  departure  followed  so  swiftly  upon 
one  another  that  Miss  Gleason  would 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  proffer  re> 
moBStraBce  or  adrioe.  She  eonld  onl  j 
Mcoont  for  GraoeTs  coarse  on  the  theory 
that  Dr.  Mulbridge  had  fiifled  to  offer 
hhnself;  bat  this  explained  her  failure 
to  many  hiniy  without  explaining  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Lihby.  That  remained 
for  some  time  a  mystery,  for  Miss  (ileu- 
son  firmly  refused  to  believe  that  such  a 
girl  ooaldrbe  in  love  with  a  man  so  mach 
her' inferior:  the  coneeption  not  only 
di%raced  her  idol,  hot  east  shame  upon 
all  other  women,  whose  coarse  in  sooh 
matters  is  notoriously  governed  by  mo- 
tives of  the  highest  sagaci^  and  ja^g- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Breen  hesitated  between  the 
duty  of  accompanying  the  young  couple 
on  their  Earopean  traTels  and  that  of 
going  to  the  Tillage  where  Libby's  mills 
were  sitoated,  in  Sonthem  New  Ham|H 
shire.  She  was  not  strongly  urged  to  a 
dedsion  by  iier  children,  and  she  finally 
chose  the  latter  course.  Tlie  mill  prop- 
erty had  Ixjen  a  long  time  abandoned 
before  Libby's  father  bought  it,  and  put 
it  in  a  rspdr  which  he  did  not  hasten 
to  extend  to  the  tillage.  This  had  re- 


mained in  a  sort  of  picturesque  ne^ 
lect,  which  harmonized  with  the  scenery 
of  the  wild  little  valley  where  it  nest- 
led ;  and  Mrs.  Breen  found,  upon  the 
vigorous  inquiry  which  she  set  on  foot, 
that  the  operatxres  were  deplorably  des- 
titate  of  coltare  and  drainage.  She  at 
once  devoted  herself  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  cironlatfaig  libtary  and  an  en^ 
lightened  system  of  cess-pools,  to  such 
an  effect  of  ingratitude  in  lier  beneficia- 
ries that  she  was  quite  ready  to  remand 
them  to  their  former  scpjalor  w  hen  her 
son-in-law  returned.  But  he  found  her 
work  all  so  good  that  he  mediated  be- 
tween her  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
adopted  it  with  a  hearty  appredatlim 
that  went  far  to  console  her,  and  finally 
popularized  it.  In  fact,  he  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  all  practical  reforms  with  an 
energy  and  intelligence  tlKit<]uite  recon- 
ciled her  to  him.  It  was  rather  with 
Grace  than  with  him  that  she  bad  fault 
to  find.  She  bslieved  that  the  girl  had 
retnmed  from  Europe  materialised  and 
corrupted ;  and  she  regarded  the  aonve- 
nirs  of  travel  with  which  the  house  was 
filled  as  so  many  tokens  of  moral  decay. 
It  is  undeniable  that  firace  seeme<l  for  a 
time  to  have  softened  to  acerUiiii  deiiroo 
of  self-iuduJgouce.  During  the  brief  op- 
era season,  the  first  winter  after  her  re- 
tain, she  spent  a  week  in  Boston ;  she 
often  came  to  the  dty,  and  went  to  the 
theatres  and  the  exhibitions  of  pictures. 
It  was  for  some  time  Miss  Gleason's 
opinion  that  these  escapades  were  the 
struggles  of  a  magnanimous  nature,  un- 
equally mated,  to  forget  itself.  When 
they  met,  she  indulged  the  habit  of  re- 
garding Mrs.  Libby  with  eyes  of  latent 
pi^,  till  one  day  she  heard  something 
that  gave  her  more  relief  than  she  could 
ever  have  hc^Md  for.  This  was  the  fact, 
perfectly  ascertained  by  some  summer 
fcojourners  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
Mrs.  Lihby  was  turning  her  profession- 
al training  to  account  by  treating  the 
sick  children  among  her  husband's  op- 
erativesi 
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In  (lie  fall  Miss  Gleason  saw  her 
heroine  at  an  exhibition  of  pictures. 
SIm!  rushed  across  the  main  hall  of  the 
Muoeum  to  greet  her.  "  Cougratulate 
you,"  the  deeply  whispered,  '*<m  reiUi- 
iog  your  d^iNm  /  NowyonareAqppy; 
BOW  yon  can  be  at /mom/" 
Happy?  At  peace?" 

"In  the  good  work  yon  have  taken 
up.  Oh,  nothing,  under  Gawd,  is  lost ! " 
she  exclaimed,  getting  ready  to  run"" 
awu}',  and  speaking  with  her  face  turned 
over  her  shoolder  towards  llrs.  Libby. 

"Dkmd?  Good  wovk?  What  do 
yoa  flMan?** 

**  Those  factory  children ! " 
Oh  I  "  said  Mrs.  Libby  ookUy ;  ^  HuX 
was  mv  husband's  idea." 

"  Yuur  liu-l>and's  I  "  cried  Miss  Glea- 
son,  facing  about  again,  and  trying  to 
let  a  whole  history  of  suddenly  relieved 
anxiety  speak  in  her  eyea.  Bow  happy 
yon  make  me  1  ZX»  let  mo  thank  yon  I " 

In  the  effort  to  shake  hands  with  Mn. 
Libby  she  knocked  the  catalogue  out 
of  her  hold,  and  vanished  in  the  crowd 
without  knowing  it.  Some  gentleman 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  her  again, 
witii  a  bow  of  burlesque  devotion. 

Mrs.  Libby  flushed  tenderly.  "  I 
might  have  known  it  would  be  yon, 
Walter.  Where  d^ul  yon  spring  from?" 

"  I '  ve  been  here  ever  since  you  came*" 
What  in  the  world  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  enjoying  myself." 

"  Looking  at  the  pictures  ?  ** 

"Watching  you  walk  round." 

"  I  thought  you  could  n't  be  enjoying 
the  piotniesy"  she  said,  simply.  « I  *m 
not" 

She  was  not  happy,  mdeed,  in  any 

of  the  aesthetic  dissipations  into  which 
she  had  plunged,  and  it  was  doubtless 
from  a  shrewder  knowledge  of  her  nat- 
ure than  she  had  herself  that  her  hus- 
band had  proposed  this  active  useful- 
ness, which  she  once  intended  under 
SQch  different  conditions.  At  the  end 
of  the  «n&  she  was  a  Puritan  \  bdated, 
misdated,  if  the  reader  will,  and  cast 


upon  good  works  for  the  consolation 
which  the  Puritans  formerly  found  in  % 
creed.    Riches  and  ease  wi  re  s.iiiiul  to 
her,  and  somehow  to  bo  atoned  fur  ;  and 
aha  had  no  real  hnra  lor  anything  thai 
was  not  of  an  immediate  hwnaae  and 
spiritaal  effeel;  Under  the  shelter  of 
her  husband's  name  the  benevolent  use 
of  her  skill  was  no  queerer  than  the 
charity  to  which  many  ladies  devote 
themselves  ;  though  they  are  neither  of 
them  people  to  have  felt  the  anguish 
which  comes  from  the  fear  of  what 
Other  people  will  think.   They  go  thsir 
way  in  life,  and  are  probably  nol  dis- 
turbed by  any  misgivings  concerning 
them.   It  is  thought,  on  one  hand,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  excellent  head,  and  of  a 
heart  so  generous  that  his  deference  to 
her  in  certain  matters  is  part  of  the  de- 
voted flattery  which  would  spoil  any 
Other  woman,  but  that  she  ooasolta  his 
jndgment  in  every  action  of  her  lifia.  and 
trusts  his  aenae  with  the  same  eomplefee> 
nes3  that  she  trusts  hu  love.    On  the 
other  hanti.  when  it  i?  felt  that  she  ousht 
to  have  done  for  the  sake  of  woman 
what  she  could  not  <lo  for  herself,  she 
is  regarded  as  saeriticed  in  hermarriage- 
If,  it  ia  feared,  she  is  not  infatuated 
with  her  husband,  she  is  in  n  diifraee- 
fnl  subjection,  without  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter or  higher  things.    If  she  had  ^il- 
dren,they  might  be  a  compensation  and 
refuge  for  her;  in  that  ca<e.  to  be  sure, 
she  must  be  cut  off  from  her  present  re- 
source in  caring  for  the  children  of  oih- 
ors,  though  the  conditions  under  which 
she  now  exereiaes  her  skill  certainly 
amount  to  begging  the  whole  <|aestion  of 
woman's  fitness  Ibr  the  career  she  had 
chosen.  Both  parties  to  this  contention 
are,  strange  to  say,  ladies.   If  it  has  no* 
been  made  clear,  from  the  events  and 
characters  of  the  foregoing  history,  w  hich 
opinion  is  right,  I  am  unable  to  decide. 
It  is  well,  perhaps,  not  to  be  too  ex- 
plicitly in  the  confidence  d  one's  he>^ 
ine.  After  her  marriage  parh^M  ift  it 
not  even  decorous. 
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n. 

VAXLV9M  OF  IBS  PDWXTlVg  8T8TK1L 

NoTniN'G  better  illustrates  the  power 
of  licnulity,  when  fortified  by  widely 
prcviilent  custom,  than  the  tenacity  with 
which  civilized  races  still  cling  to  arbi- 
triiy  pnolshment  for  the  reprwskm  of 
It  is  aetnmed  without  qnottioii 
that  three  things  are  essential  to  poUie 
•eeoii^:  the  government  must  have 
power  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the 
subject;  punishment  by  statute  furnishes 
adequate  deterrence  to  law-breakers; 
the  withdrawal  of  criminal**  by  death, 
imprison meDt»  or  reformation  diminishes 
the  ratio  of  eriminals  at  large.  These 
swsamptioDS  are  Jealotisly  mainlafned, 
and  on  analysis  they  possibly  reveal  that 
the  fear  of  criminab  is  greater  than  con- 
fidence in  human  nature,  that  faith  in 
statutes  is  stronger  than  faith  in  s!Oci:U 
laws,  and  that  reliance  upon  brute  force 
is  more  esteemed  than  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  remorseless  oompnlstons 
of  national  metamorphoses.  In  matters 
of  crime,  the  public  mind  largely  ignores 
the  part  which  civilization  plays  as  a 
perpetual  persuasion,  in  slowly  moulding 
the  most  diverse  and  obdurate  elements 
of  self-interest  into  still  more  diverse 
and  recondite  forms,  which  pass  under  a 
thousand  altruistic  names. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  Into  the 
anthority  for  maintaining  arbitraiy  pun- 
ishment. The  first  point  to  be  taken  up 
is  the  assumpUon  that  punishment  tends 
to  reduce  the  number  of  criminals  at 
large.  This  falsehood  will  be  best  ex- 
posed by  oonsideriiiij  the  relation  of  hu- 
man nature  to  risks.  From  the  time  that 
the  Hontgolfiers  made  an  aerial  ascent, 
in  1688,  to  the  year  1888,  every  forty^ 
seventh  adventurer  was  killed,  and,  on 
1  8m  Atlutie  llratUy  for  Octttbtr,  188L 


an  average*  seventy-five  ascensions  have 
terminated  in  a  &ttd  catastrophe^  Nev- 
ertheless, aeronauts  continued  to  tempt 
fate.   In  July,  1878,  M.  Damof  and 

his  wife  were  prevented  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities  from  making  an  ascen- 
sion at  Calais,  because  the  wind  was 
blowing  toward  the  North  Sea.  The 
spcctalon  Idsslng  him  for  supposed  cow- 
ardice, he  obtained  his  car  from  the  au« 
thoritiee  by  a  subterfuge,  entered  it  with 
his  wife,  and,  cutting  the  ropes,  they 
were  driven  seaward  five  hundred  miles 
by  the  gale.  They  descended  in  the 
Skager  Rack,  their  car  tossing  in  the 
waves,  themselves  clinging  to  the  rig- 
ging, and  would  have  been  lost  bad  not 
Captain  OxIey  and  James  Buscome,  ol 
the  smack  Grand  Charge,  put  out  wiUi  a 
boat,  and  rescued  dkem  from  their  per- 
Uoos  drifting.  On  reaching  England, 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Coxwell,  the  aeronaut,  who  tendered 
them  the  use  of  his  balloon  ;  with  which, 
notwithstanding  their  recent  escape, 
they  ascended  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  view  of  twelve  thousand  spectators. 
So  far,  all  ventures  at  navigating  the 
air  have  failed,  and  every  attempt  at 
reaching  the  North  Pole  has  hitherto 
come  short  of  success ;  yet  Professor 
^litchell  to-day  proposes  not  only  to 
navigate  the  air,  but  to  steer  to  the 
North  Pole.  It  would  seem  as  if  he 
wished  to  prove  true  the  paradox  of  M. 
Zola,  *<Only  the  impossible  occurs." 
Blondin  crossed  Niagara  on  a  rope  to 
make  a  fortune,  and  several  men  were 
found  ready,  for  the  sake  of  notoriety, 
to  sit  in  his  wheelbarrow  and  be  trun- 
dled over  this  treacherous  bridw.  Mer- 
chants  risk  their  capiUil  in  shi])s  on  the 
capricious  waves ;  farmers  sow  the  last 
bushel  of  th^  seed,  although  they  know 
that  there  must  be  a  blight  eveiy  seven 
years.  The  mind  ol  man  is  constituted 
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to  run  risks,  and  his  entire  conduct  is 
based  on  the  more  or  less  accurate  cal- 
culation of  probabilities. 

The  criminal  follows  this  universal 
law  of  human  conduct.  lie  voluntarily 
faces  the  risks  which  beset  the  career 
that  he  prefers,  and  these  are  not  great- 
er than  are  incurred  by  many  belong- 
ing to  the  industrial  class.  The  knife- 
grinders  of  Birmingham  have  an  aver- 
age life  of  only  forty  years,  while  the 
exf>ectation  should  be  sixty.  The  com- 
|>ensation  is  furnishetl  in  propyortionate- 
ly  higher  wages,  and  it  is  related  that 
tliey  have  struck  against  a  protector 
that  would  shield  the  lungs  from  steel- 
dust  and  prolong  their  lives,  beciiuse  its 
introduction  would  reduce  their  wages. 
How  does  the  career  of  lawlessness  of 
habitual  criminals  compare  with  the 
every-day  life  of  laborers  ?  The  aver- 
age duration  of  the  crime  career  of  con- 
victs in  Sing  Sing  prison  was  found  to  be 
11.35  years,  of  which  7.84  were  spent 
in  criminal  liberty,  and  3.71  in  prison. 
Here  the  measure  of  crime  risks  is  far 
l>elow  the  hazards  of  the  miner,  who 
holds  himself  ready  to  spend  three  hun- 
dred days  a  year,  or  eighty-two  per  cent, 
of  his  life,  in  an  occupation  much  more 
self-denying  than  imprisonment  Is,  for 
a  remuneration  yielding  only  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life ;  while  the  criminal 
sacrifices  only  thirty-four  per  cent,  of 
his  life  to  secure  sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
license  and  self-indulgence.^  It  is  re- 
lated that  during  the  late  war  a  detail 
of  three  hundred  volunteers  was  needed 
as  a  forlorn  hope  to  carry  a  redoubt. 
The  call  was  made  with  the  statement 
that  only  three  could  ever  hope  to  re- 
turn ;  in  ten  minutes  the  volunteers 
were  mustered.  The  word  was  given 
to  march  at  double  quick,  and  the  re- 
doubt was  won,  but  only  five  men  came 
back  as  living  heroes  of  the  hour.  This 
is  in  the  chronicle  as  one  of  the  he- 
roic deeds  of  the  war,  and  it  will  go 
into  the  hands  of  our  children's  cbil- 
1  Tbe  Jukcd,  page  101. 


dren  as  a  sacrifice  of  patriotism  worthj 
of  emulation.  The  incident  is  so  thrill- 
ing, and  our  admiration  of  the  act  is  so 
sincere,  that  few  have  stopped  to  ask 
whether  every  man  in  that  volunteer 
company  was  not  the  man  who  expected 
to  return  covered  with  glory.  What 
death  before  the  foe  is  to  the  patriot, 
punishment  is  to  the  criminal.  Human 
instinct  in  each  case  leads  one  to  expect 
to  draw  the  prize  in  the  lottery  of  im- 
munity which  will  make  him  scathless. 
It  is  not  the  fear  of  consequences,  but 
the  certainty  of  escape,  that  predomi- 
nates. Legal  punishment  is  a  device  for 
artificially  raising  the  risks  which  the 
criminal  assumes.  The  efficacy  of  this 
punishment  is  secured  by  bringing  tbe 
reflective  faculties  to  bear  upon  those 
probabilities  which  involve  painful  con- 
sequences ;  but  it  demands  of  the  crim- 
inal the  exercise  of  faculties  which  our 
experience  shows  to  be  the  least  devel- 
oped among  this  class,  and  their  exer- 
cise at  a  time  when  temptation  is  at  its 
maximum. 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace  the  nature 
and  the  degree  of  success  which  tbe 
deterrent  method  has  obtained.  Pure 
deterrence  originates  with  savages-  Its 
form  is  retaliation  on  oflFendins  com- 
radea  and  reprisal  on  alien  aggressors. 
It  suits  only  that  form  of  society  where 
violence  and  plunder  are  resorted  to  as 
a  proper  means  of  procuring  wives  or 
of  prolonging  life  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence under  famine  or  attack.  Savage 
impulse  visits  on  the  clan  the  blow  aimed 
at  the  individual.     Blood  feud,  which 
existed  before  primitive  law  exercised 
authority  over  private  wrongs,  required 
the  next  of  kin  to  avenge  the  murder 
or  injury  of  his  relative  on  the  offender 
or  his  family,  and  raised  deterrence  to  its 
highest  power.    It  incited  the  prosecu- 
tor to  a  private  feud,  while  the  collective 
responsibility  of  the  offender's  brother 
hood  converted  them  into  a  police  to  re 
strain  the  lawless  members  of  their  clan. 
Blood  feud  led  to  such  destruction  of 
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life  and  aoebl  order  that  the  measures 
adopted  to  limit  its  excesses  prepared 
the  way  for  crimiiial  law.  Gradually  it 
became  the  custom  of  the  family  to 
compound  the  offenses  of  its  members 
by  the  paymont  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  person  injured,  and  the  law  enacted  a 
tariff  for  every  recognized  offense,  giving 
the  injared  party  the  altemative  right  to 
<dioose  revenge  or  eompenaation.  II  he 
accepted  compensation  he  must  give  np 
revenge,  but  the  law  did  not  at  first  com- 
pel him  to  accept  the  fine.  The  gov- 
ernment sought  only  to  clieck  feu«h,  not 
to  punish  olTenders  ;  but  by  dej^ecs  it 
converted  the  practice  of  collective  lia- 
bility of  the  tribe  Into  the  legal  forms 
of  viouioQS  obligation.  In  the  prooese 
«f  breaking  down  the  costom  of  blood 
lend,  sanctuaries  and  cities  of  r^go 
were  o^tublished  where  the  persecuted 
could  tiee  for  safety.  Within  thrse  in- 
clo>ure8  inquests  could  be  held  to  deter- 
mine the  guilt  of  the  fugitive,  and  if  this 
could  be  ei>tablished  he  was  given  over 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuer.  When 
government  became  more  centralized, 
and  1ik»  pera«mal  vindicatcnr  was  SQper>- 
seded  by  the  impersonal  executioner,  vi- 
carious obligation  was  gradually  sup- 
planted by  individual  responsibility  for 
individual  crimes.  But  the  e.staljlishment 
of  cities  of  refuge  and  siiuctuaries  where 
the  vilest  criminal  was  safe  from  moles- 
tation, and  the  introduction  of  compen- 
satiott  in  money,  even  for  murder,  which 
were  among  the  most  important  of  the 
earlier  interventions  of  the  government 
between  the  oflfender  and  his  victim, 
tended  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment by  j)rolrcting  the  life  of  the  male- 
factor, and,  according  to  tho  theory  of 
deterreoce,  to  lessen  his  fear  of  cons^ 
qnences.  Nevertheless,  this  important 
step  was  taken,  the  state  assuming  the 
authority  of  eseCQting  the  death  penal- 
ty. Thus  deterrence  in  its  barbaric  form 
was  transferred  to  the  government,  and 
the  savage  element  of  vindictiveness  took 
tho  form  of  exemplary  punishments, 
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wliich  have  survived  down  to  the  mi^ 

die  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  remains  to  see  if  the  iieritage  was 
a  profitable  one.  Savage  law  visited 
larceny  with  death,  and  when  (ieorge 
III.  adde<i  one  hun<lred  and  fifty-six 
crimes  to  the  sixty-seven  which  three 
dynasties  of  kings  had  already  made 
punishable  by  death,  he  only  extended 
old  law  to  new  variations  of  crime  made 
possible  by  advancing  civilization,  and 
put  the  surviving  but  crippled  concep- 
tion of  deterrence  fully  upon  its  last 
legs.  Executions  were  ma<le  public  in 
order  to  inspire  the  wicked  with  terror, 
but  the  effect  produced  upon  the  king's 
loyal  subjects  by  the  ''many  cartloads 
of  our  fellow  creatures  carried  once 
in  every  six  weeks  to  slaughter'*^  was 
that  they  Hocked  to  the  **  holiday  at 
Tyburn  "  to  see  the  unf<M*tnnate  die 
game."  Did  exemplary  punishment  de- 
ter? During  th(!  interval  from  1806 
to  1819  the  sanguinary  rmV-  remained 
nearly  unchanged,  and  the  hangings 
nearly  doubled  in  the  four  years  ending 
1819  as  compared  with  the  four  years 
ending  1809,  whOe  the  number  of  in- 
dictable n{T<  MM  s  committed  increased 
one  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  triple.  In  the  year  1H_>0  there 
was  a  deereaMj  of  six  per  cent,  over 
ISI'J.  and  of  seven  per  cent,  over  1817. 
Had  puni.stiment  become  more  rigorous  ? 
No ;  for  the  executions  were  decreased 
by  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty, but  1820  was  a  year  of  unparallded 
harvest  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  the 
yield  of  grain  In-ing  one  third  greater 
than  tho  a  vera  ire.  '['he  ratio  of  crime 
continued  to  decrea'^e  until  1821,  when 
it  was  a^^ain  auirniented  bv  a  bad  bar- 
vest.  If  we  take  the  period  from  1858 
to  1875,  when  the  criminal  law  remained 
almost  stationary,  when  capital  punish- 
ment, except  for  murder  and  treason, 
had  ceased,  when  the  hulks  bad  been 
abolished,  when  transportation  was  so 
nearly  given  up  that  England  was  ab- 
^  kiftldiog't  lacreAM  of  iiobb«n. 
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■otbiBir  her  iBdigenom  criniiiuds,  when 
the  moat  crael  puniahmenta  were  disused, 
a  decrease  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  will 
be  observed  iti  indictable  offenses,  atid 
of  seven  percent,  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
offenses.  The  Ikt  iiiola<iea  indictable 
tfOMi,  Miminuy  eonvietioni  lor  larao- 
■SastiMlioiotwiBitebMf  aad  M8Mte,«ad 
offenm  agAinst  th«  game  laws.  Here 
we  maj  note  a  MOOnd  period,  durii)^ 
which  the  government  itself  di»^<':ir(ls 
the  methods  of  the  taviifje,  whicli  it  luui 
adopted  from  the  established  customs  of 
au  earlier  stiige  of  national  organization ; 
nd  ooincidfRDt  with  tiMir  abolitioii  will 
be  notioed  a  dacnoM  ia  the  aeveritjaai 
extoat  of  erine.  The  farther  detaila 
an  exaaiioed  the  more  conapicuous  is 
the  failure  of  the  aangainary  code.  Of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons 
under  s»  ntriico  of  d(?ath  attended  by  the 
Kev.  W.  KolterUi,  chaplain  of  the  Bristol 
jail,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  had  at- 
tended hangings.^  Another  witaess  *  !«<> 
ported  that  oat  of  forty  penoas  whom 
he  had  aeen  executed,  all  but  two  had 
witnessed  hangings.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  when  one  Miller  was  handed 
for  murder,  one  .lessmer.  while  stal)- 
biufi  a  comrade,  deolaicil  h(>  woul<l  be 
hung  like  Miller."  lluhbands  have 
kicked  their  wives  to  death,  saying  they 
were  ready  to  swing  for  it  And  it  is 
related  diat  in  1786  a  man  was  ezecnt* 
ed  for  hoose-breaking,  who  was  cut  down 
and  resuscitated,  and  in  a  few  days  sent 
home  ;  but  on  his  way  he  stole  a  saddle 
and  bridi*-,  for  which  he  was  this  time 
hanged  in  earnest. 

Is' either  brutality  nor  fear  answered, 
even  when  death  was  prochumed  to  the 
thief.  The  appeal  to  reas<m  through 
fear  broke  down,  because  the  legislator 
ignored  the  natore  of  the  criminal.  **  In 
proportion  as  punishments  become  more 
cruel,"  wrote  Becoiiria,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  '*  the  minds  of  men, 
as  a  fluid  rises  to  the  same  height  with 

1  Qiarles  PhiUiiM. 
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that  which  snrronnds  it,  grow  bardeaad 

and  insensible;  and,  the  force  of  the  pa*- 
sidiis  still  rontinuinfj.  iu  the  space  of  a 
hmidn  d  y^  ars  the  irheel  terrifies  no  more 
than  the  prison."    The  unvarying  habit 
of  the  human  mind  to  estimate  the  pro^ 
abilities  of  fmBraaily  Inate  the  deMr> 
tent  eSeot  of  aay  given  piwisbaBent 
a  fixed  quantity,  wldeh  wiU  be  owLiws 
when  a  temptation  above  the  avetags 
disturbs  the  balance.    If  deterrence  en- 
ters as  an  element  into  the  calculationi 
of  habitual  criminals,  it  acts  chiefly  as 
a  stimnlaut  for  contriving  new  methods 
by  wfaieh  the  penalty  may  be  emde^ 
Upoa  habitoal  eiimbmla,  therefore^  the 
effeat  el  pnaiihnieat  acts  coastaattj  ia 
a  diminishing  d^raa.   Tbe  themj  ef 
intimidation  pnsnpposes  that  offender* 
calculate  the  cost  of  crime,  and  restrain 
themselves  accordingly  ;  the  fact  being 
that  they  are  chiefly  occupied  with  tbe 
expectation  of  success  in  tbeir  oper^ 
tiotts.  The  auooessfnl  criminala  are  net 
allectsd  by  the  •terrors  of  laws  whicli 
tiiey  know  how  to  evade,  while  the  un- 
successful or  foolhardy  notoriousljr  lack 
foresight;  they  seldom  plan  crimes,  mncb 
lt'<;s  modes  of  escaping  punishment.  The 
.slianie  and  disgust  and  apprehension  of 
the  halter  or  priaon  have  no  place  in  the 
moments  of  ndtement  or  temptatiaii 
which  precede  the  felonions  act. 

Then,  if  the  penalty  comes,  how  maeh 
does  it  punish  ?  At  least  six^  oat  el 
every  hundred  felon  convicts  have  been 
in  prison  before.  Has  their  experience 
of  punishment  compelled  them  to  re- 
spect the  laws  ?  The  fact  is  that,  while 
the  first  chastisement  hurts,  its  repeti- 
tion Uonts  the  fedings,  natare  ada|i^ 
ing  itself  so  readify  to  nnfavomUe  ctm- 
didons  that  diere  is  no  permanoit  efl»> 
scions  memory  d  pain.  Thb  is  the 
emotional  condition  of  what  we  call  the 
"  Ininlcned  criminal."  The  law  ha>i  no 
terrors  for  him,  and  the  difficulty  with 
the  punitive  system  is  tliat  it  does  noC 
rightly  appreciate  aad  fails  to  applj  the 
Bothod  ol  leward,  which  atimidataa  la 
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oomeieoniiiot  beeuNS  UawakeBBplew- 
nm  which  are  always  Aweet  and  there- 
Ion  live  in  the  neinory.    Here  is  the 

quandary,  then,  when  it  is  urged  that 
you  must  increase  the  penalty.  Larceny 
shall  no  longer  be  punished  with  the 
county  jail;  whipping  shall  be  added, 
and  tin  timid  trinigwmnti  dinll  be 
fr^^lcned  Iran  Um  nuki  oi  the  oiiend- 
m,  Th«7  tried  One  policj  with  tlie 
Hngoenots  in  France.  Heresy  waa  a 
erime  to  be  stamped  out  with  torture 
and  death.  What  was  the  result?  Half 
a  million  of  timid  Huguenots  swarmed 
iuto  Switzerland  and  tlie  Carolinas.  The 
government  did  not  suppreas  heresy, 
bal  k  fbvoed  emigration;  and  the  more 
oonrageons  and  «af^  Hc^aMiota»  who 
aca^ed  in  Franoe,  iqplied  to  the  peiufi 
Jbrt$  0t  Ante  with  a  goexriUa  warfare  of 
twenty  years  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
vennes,  and  participated  in  the  upris- 
ing of  the  Kevoiuiiou.  So,  \\\\qu  whip- 
ping begins,  you  do  nut  suppress  lar- 
ceny, but  force  emigration.  The  timid 
diief  in  New  York  seeks  a  less  rigoroos 
market  lor  his  ealliog  in  Mew  Jersey, 
while  the  more  hardy  and  oallons  Jer- 
aej  rogne  orosses  the  state  line  to  farm 
his  chances  in  the  fields  of  temptation 
in  New  York.  We  are  not  rid  of  the 
thieves  by  increasing  the  deterrence,  but 
invite  to  ourselves  a  more  desperate 
lot,  and  favor  Jersey  with  onr  craTens. 
They  understood  things  better  than  this 
in  Enghmd  two  hundred  years  ago.  Pre> 
vious  to  1688  it  was  customary  to  brand 
on  the  hand  such  thieves  as  were  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  the  usual 
penalty  for  theft  being  death.  In  1688, 
it  was  enacted  that  such  persons  should 
be  branded  on  the  cheek ;  but  after  an 
experienoe  of  eight  years  thb  aet  was 
repealed,  beeanse  it  had  **nothadiuda- 
airisd  effect  by  the  delening  offenders 
from  the  further  oommittiog  ol  crimes 
and  offenses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
offenders,  being  rendered  thereby  unfit 
to  be  intrusted  in  any  service  or  em- 
(fioyment  to  get  their  iivulihood  in  any 


honeet  and  lawful  way,  beeome  the  move 

desperate."  ^ 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the 
perception  of  this  truth  would  lead  to 
its  application  to  the  g<^neral  (piestion  of 
punishment,  and  modify  the  sanguinary 
Gode;  but  governments  are  not  consist- 
ent|  as  individoals  are.  The  few  are 
oonTinced  before  the  many,  and  there 
is  no  snoh  Ipgie  evmi  in  men  as  .there  is 
in  books ;  for  men  follow  their  feelings 
bj  preference,  while  books  follow  their 
argument.  So,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  astute  jjreamblo 
was  engrossed  in  the  statutes  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet,  aoiaxing  to  relate,  the  aor 
thoritiee  in  most  of  cor  States  still  hold 
that  striped  obthiag  is  a  proper  degBp 
dation  of  the  guilty  s  that  the  lodk-step^ 
which  habituates  a  man  to  tread  auto- 
matically with  his  left  foot  foremost,  so 
that  his  step  ever  after  brands  him  as  a 
fehjn,  is  an  es,sential  aid  -  to  prison  dis- 
cipline ;  and  that  the  lurieiture  of  citi- 
seasbip  most  be  added  to  the  Inflmtioo 
of  tlie  arbitrary  punitive  sentence.  Has 
all  this  artificial  effort  rednoed  the  nom- 
ber  of  criminals  at  large?  Not  at  alL 
It  is  the  effective  temptation  that  regu- 
lates the  ratio.  The  punishment  does  not 
in  the  ii-ast  affect  the  degree  of  tempta- 
tion, or  essentially  touch  the  rate  of  risk. 
The  rise  in  risk  has  been  canceled  by 
a  rise  in  the  ventarssomeness  of  the  of> 
fender. 

But  if  legal  punishment  does  not  de- 
orease  the  crime  ratio,  at  least  the  death, 
sequestration,  or  reform  of  the  criminal 
must  tend  to  lessen  the  numlicrof  crim- 
inals at  large.  "  Don't  you  see  !'  "  says 
the  dcft  uder  of  the  old  system ;  "  here 
are  ten  thousand  active  thieves ;  catch 
two  thonsapd,  and  that  leaves  only  eight 
thousand,  —  twenty  per  oent  deorease." 
Nothing  is  more  simple  in  arithmeti<^ 
nothing  more  illusive  in  social  science. 
How  accurately  Archbishop  Wliately 
described  transportation  as  '*  a  system 

1  5and6Aom  e.e{also^8laMM«f  tlwBeaha, 
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begun  in  de6«ice  of  all  rMton,  and  per- 
MTered  in  in  defiance  of  all  experience," 
can  be  gathered  from  facts  whifh  liave 
transpired  since  ho  wrote- those  worda 
to  Earl  Gray.  Fn.ui  iS'iS  to  1838  tlie 
averaijo  convict  population  of  Great 
Britain  was  fifty  thousand,  while  from 
fbar  to  five  thonsand  were  trauBported 
every  year  to  lier  penal  settlements,  of 
whom  at  least  two  thirds  stayed  in  the 
eolonies  or  died  there ;  and  yet  the  crime 
ratio  was  increasinj^,  thoui^h  to  bo  sure 
in  a  decrensinfif  decree.  iUit  Iroiu  the 
day  traiisj)ortation  was  checked  in  1853, 
and  linally  abolished  iu  18G7,  the  crime 
ratio  in  England  has  gradually  been  re> 
dnced  to  nearly  one  lialf.  There  are 
now  bat  ten  thonsand  oonviot  prnonera 
and  some  two  thonsand  ticket-oMeave 
men,  and  the  crime  ratio  is  steadily  on 
the  decrease. 

We  are  here  met  by  the  seeming 
anomaly  that  the  fewer  men  there  are 
in  prison  the  fewer  criminals  there  are 
at  large.  The  fact  is  that  something 
lias  been  overlooked.  The  transportai- 
tion  of  the  malefactor  has  only  affected 
the  number  of  adults  without  decreasing 
the  capital  stock  of  criminals,  for  tho 
proiiony  is  left  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  tho  father.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
withdniwal  of  a  portion  of  the  thieves, 
while  the  degree  of  effocUve  temptaticm 
remains  the  same,  simply  eases  ap  the 
competition  among  the  thieves  who  are 
at  lar<::e,  and  enables  a  neW  set  to  take 
the  place  of  tho>e  withdrawn.  Instead 
of  the  father  you  liave  the  son  ;  in^^tead 
of  the  native  you  liave  the  forrifjuer  ; 
instead  of  tho  professional  you  have  the 
neophyte,  who,  being  more  easily  caught, 
swells  the  censns  of  the  penal  colony. 
What  is  troe  of  transportation  is  also 
true  of  imprisonment.  Its  inentable 
tendency  is  to  make  criminals  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  Indeed,  it  Ls  sup- 
poRuble  that,  if  all  the  criminals  of  tho 
State  of  New  York  were  to  be  incarcer- 
ated within  twenty-four  hours,  the  for- 
eign tliieves,  bearing  of  a  virgin  market 


for  their  operatioiia,  woold  Book  in  ai 

they  did  to  the  scene  of  plunder  during 
the  celebrated  draft  riots  of  1863.  By 
successively  arrestin;x  and  imprisoning 
the  new-comers,  not  only  would  the  New 
York  prisons  be  full,  but  the  necessity 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  penitenliaF 
riea  would  ariae,  till  it  bad  ooostitated 
itself  the  penal  colony  of  the  entire 
oommerdal  world  of  English-speaking 
people.    Fortunately  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  such  an  experiment  is  inv- 
possiide.    It  would  entJiil   a  taxation 
eqtiivalent  to  devastation  long  before 
the  international  exchange  of  convicts 
waa  completed.  In  other  words,  the 
withdrawal  of  criminals  from  a  coontiy 
while  the  degree  of  effective  tamptatioa 
remains  the  same  does  not  perm  ui-  ntly 
reduce  the  crime  ratio.    It  only  rx^iis- 
triVnites  fbe  criminals  who  are  at  lar^e. 
The  true  policy  seems  to  be  «;radually  to 
dispense  with  the  expedient  of  imprison- 
ment.   Let  the  criminals  be  retomed 
upon  the  community  andtf  certMn  coo- 
ditions  of  probation.  If  they  disregard 
these  oondidons,  they  will  at  once  com- 
pete with  those  at  larger  and  before 
\o\vy  will  drive  out  those  unfit  for  the 
criminal  calling,  to  monopolize  it  them- 
selves.   The  prisons  will  thi  ii  he  emp- 
ty ;  the  active  criminals  will  decrease 
in  number ;  the  taxes  will  be  leesened ; 
and  the  leas  by  theft  will  not  be  mate- 
rially augmented.   Wore  the  law  goT« 
eming  the  number  of  erimiiuils  othor 
than  one  which  is  self-regulativei,  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  civilization,  and 
no  hope  lur  the  amelioration  of  the  race. 

This  pr()i>o'jition  may  startle  many,  as 
if  it  were  tho  entering  upon  anarchy  ; 

bnt  let  it  be  remembered  that  bsforo 
prisons  existed  the  forces  of  civilisation 
were  slowly  bnt  persisteotly  marking 

on,  and  that  they  will  not  halt  because 
this  innovation  has  been  dared.    It  iai 

indeed,  less  an  innovation  than  it  se«n3!u 
From  the  history  oi  the  changes  in  pris- 
on management  itself,  a  <rradual  decline 
can  be  traced  in  the  coercive  system. 
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aad  A  oooftaot  eonfotnon  of  its  fiulore. 
Hiiigbg  and  tortare  Iwve  never  put  a 
stop  to  crime.  Transportation  effected 
nothing  in  this  direction.  While  it  was 
in  full  activity,  offenses  in  England  rose 
from  1821  to  1848;  while  from  1858  to 
18G5,  during  which  years  it  gradually 
oeMsd,  QBtil  in  1867  it  wm  entirely  given 
am  crime  &1I  in  ft  marked  degree.  The 
hirtofy  ol  trsnqxHrtfttion  amtribates  to 
demonstrate  tbe  fallacj  of  deterrence, 
because  it  led  to  experiments  in  the  colo- 
nies which  in  the  mother  country  would 
have  been  impossible  during  the  present 
century  on  account  of  public  bigotry  and 
fear  to  make  the  trial.  Id  Australia  the 
policy  of  emel^  within  the  prison  was 
poshed  to  sneh  extremes  that  it  utterly 
broke  down.  Convicts  were  outraged 
oo  method :  they  had  to  salute  empty 
sentrv-hoxes  as  a  mark  of  self-abasjc- 

ml 

ment ;  they  were  lashed  "  for  insolent 
looks,  and  lor  ofTeis-es  they  did  not  com- 
mit, ou  the  ground  that  tlicy  deserved 
ponuhment  for  undetected  hreadieB  of 
discipline.  The  eonviots  sent  out  to  make 
roads  and  construct  publie  works  were 
peeked  for  safe  keeping,  fi  om  sunset  to 
•onrise  and  during  all  the  Sunday,  into 
movable  vans  or  boxes,  "  which  held 
from  twenty  to  twerUy-oight  men,  but  in 
which  the  whole  number  could  neither 
Stand  upright  nor  sit  down  at  the  same 
time,  except  with  their  legs  at  right  an- 
gles to  their  bodies."^  In  1884»  twenty- 
Bine  lingieaders  in  an  unsuccessful  aU 
tempt  at  mutiny  were  tried  for  murder. 
When  passing  the  sent<'nco  of  death  tho 
eyes  of  the  judge  filled  with  tears,  and 
when  one  of  tiie  accused  was  a.ske<l  why 
judgment  should  not  be  pronounced,  the 
remark  of  the  criminal  that  '*a  man's 
heart  is  taken  from  him,  and  there  is 
given  to  biro  the  heart  of  a  beast,"  caused 
the  Chief-Justice  to  burst  into  tears. 
Sixteen  of  these  men  were  reprieved, 
and  the  Vicar-General  of  Australia,  Dr. 
Ullathorue,  volunteered  to  take  the  news 

1  Bishop  uiUtlMWDs'i  psnphhs  Ob  thtlfiiii^ 

Bkcatol  Criininah. 


to  the  pardoned,  and  to  console  the 

condemned.  His  astonishment  on  an- 
nouncing the  tidings  is  best  told  in  his 
own  words:  "As  I  mentioned  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  die,  they  one 
after  another,  as  their  names  were  pro- 
nounced, dropped  down  ou  their  knees 
and  thanked  God  that  they  were  to 
be  delivered  from  that  horrible  place, 
whilst  tbe  others  remained  standmg 
mute.  It  was  the  most  horrible  scene 
I  ever  witnessed."  Is  it  wonderful  that 
it  was  found  necessary,  as  one  of  the 
rules  of  discipline,  to  deny  the  convicts 
the  use  of  knives  and  forks,  so  that  they 
had  to  tear  their  food  like  wild  beasts, 
because  convicts  and  guards  had  been 
^  cut  up  like  meat"  by  prisoners  in  the 
barracks  for  the  bare  chance  of  esca|h 
ing  into  the  wilderness  on  the  journey  to 
the  nearest  court  and  to  certain  convic- 
tion ;  and  that  tli(^  Chief-Justice  of  Aus- 
tralia .slif)uld  depost!  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  ou  Transportation 
that  the  crueldes  were  **  such  as  to  ren- 
der death  desirably  and  to  induce  many 
prisoners  to  seek  it  under  its  most  ap- 
palling aspects"?* 

These  are  the  acts  of  a  highly  civ- 
il izetl  people,  and  some  of  them  were 
perpetrated  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Thev  were  intended  as  *'  aids  to  disci- 
pline,"  but  may  be  more  rightly  called 
incentives  to  revolt  They  show  that 
within  the  prison  was  the  essenUal  en* 
vironment  of  savage  life,  and  that  tbe 
submission  of  the  undisciplined  male- 
factors to  its  influences  produced  all  the 
features  of  savage  retaliation.  It  is 
otdy  another  illustration  of  the  state- 
ment already  made,  that  men  care  less 
for  life  than  for  the  things  for  which 
they  live.  It  was  just  after  a  revolt  in 
one  of  the  English  penal  settlements, 
when  the  government  and  the  convict 
stoo<l  at  bay,  that  Captain  Maconochie 
confronted  tho  question  "  of  drugging 
up  two  thousand  of  my  fellow-meU|  al- 

*  PSriisBislaiy  Bsport. 
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moat  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  from  per- 
tftion."  Only  one  hundred  and  sixty 
M>1d!en  and  five  superintendt^nts  were 
allowed  him  on  Norfolk  Island  to  gov- 
ern tku  uiass  of  desperadoes,  many  of 
wbom  were  the  reooiiTiefeed  Mont  of 
New  Sontfa  Walef  sad  Twrnanie,  **  the 
dregs  of  the  dre||i  of  erimineli^,"  whom 
dotorreDoe  had  fuled  to  tame !  How 
did  he  conquer  these  savages  within  a 
year  ?  Well,  he  discarded  that  **  miser- 
able instrument  of  ijovernment,"  '  fear, 
and  substituted  "  laws  thut  will  execute 
themselves,"  because  they  accord  with 
the  ipirit  and  poMibilHtos  of  hmnaa 
aature.  He  proposed  to  relj  on  in- 
ereasing  rewards  to  stimolate,  faistead  of 
eoatinaons  punishment  to  deter.  Hence- 
forth the  term  of  imprisonment  was  to 
be  divided  into  thn-e  staije;* :  the  first, 
hard,  repulsive,  .sDlil.iry  ;  the  secon<l,  in 
associated  gangs  of  six,  each  convict 
ehoosing  his  mates ;  and  the  third,  under 
eooditiooal  liberation.  The  arbitrarj 
**  time  sentence "  of  the  law  was  set 
aside,  and  the  convict  could  literally 
purchase  his  freedom  with  wages  earned 
under  a  "  hilKir  scntcnrf,"  which  re- 
quired that  H  (h  iinitc  amount  of  work 
should  he  done  by  him  before  he  could 
be  discharged.  The  convict  was  paid 
in  marks,"  an  expedient  lor  money, 
which  be  had  to  earn  like  an  ordinary 
laborer,  in  proporti(m  to  the  amoont 
work  he  performed.  With  these  marks 
he  honi;ht  hi*?  medical  attendance,  his 
food  and  clothing',  f'v«!n  his  education  if 
he  desired  one,  which  items  might  cost 
him  from  three  to  live  marks  a  day ;  and 
whatever  he  conld  save  abore  this  ^ 
penditnre  he  could  apply  to  the  ransom 
by  which  he  regained  his  liberty.  Ten 
marks  sated  counted  for  one  day  of  com- 
mutation, and  it  was  possible  to  save  ten 
a  day  by  over  work  and  frugality.  In 
the  second  staije  Captain  Maconochie, 
to  insure  good  discipline,  revived  the  in- 
stitution of  "  peace  pledge,''  which  best 
suits  the  vnciTilisad  and  was  the  first 
X  Adam  Saaitt. 


form  of  police  organisation  in  ancient 

Britain.    Six  convicts  were  a5«odatei 
together,  and  the   marks  they  ^aved 
were  pnole<l  in  a  common  fund.    If  any 
man  misbehaved,  a  llue  proportionate 
to  ^  offense  was  lened  on  tUa  fani, 
so  that  eaeh  one  was  not  only  bail  ler 
his  owto  condnd)  bnt  for  his  eosBpa»' 
ions'.    Thus,  arbitrary  coercion  was  an> 
pcrseded  by  the  loss  of  an  advantage 
already  earned,  and  "  the  simple  non- 
collection  of  reward  performed  the  office 
of  punislunenL"    In  the  third  stage  the 
convict  was  allowed  to  live  in  a  sepa- 
rate cabin,  to  work  part  of  the  tiaae 
for  bimselfy  and  to  enjoy  a  degree  of 
liberty,  the  privUege  of  which  depend 
ed  on  the  condition  of  good  condaelk 
The  analysis  of  Captain  Maoonochie's 
plan  shows  how  closely  it  conforms  i  to 
the  development  of  society.    Its  ba-is 
Wiis  useful  labor ;  its  law  was  the  e>> 
^nge  of  aervioe  to  the  state  for  amr- 
ioe  from  the  stotot  its  lesson  waa  a^ 
stinence  from  pi^nt  gratification  for 
fntnre  advantage;  and  its  objective  aim 
was  social  responsibility  under  liberty. 
Captain  Maconochie  was  never  allow<»d 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  policy.  The 
government,  through  the  mingled  jeal- 
ousy and  contempt  of  the  officials  who 
ranked  bim,  prevented  him  from  oarry- 
ing  out  his  promisee  of  oommvtatkm  of 
sentence  for  good  conduct;  and,  alter 
two  years  of  trial,  the  disappointed  ttm^ 
victs  became  mtitinous,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  improved  to  remove  Captain 
Macoiioehie  and  bring  the  importaat 
experiment  to  a  close. 

Nevertheless,  in  subsequent  years,  a 
modified  copy  of  the  Australian  snecMi 
was  introdnced  into  England  and  be* 
land  nnder  the  names  of  Ae  "Oofton" 
and  the  "Mark"  systems;  adopting  tba 
three  stages  and  the  ticket-of-le:iv«\  but 
rejecting  the  labor  senteiii.-e  an*!  the 
"peace  pledge"  with  .associated  labor, 
which  are  the  distinctive  features  of 
Captain  Kacoaoi^'s  plan.  The  labor 
•entenee  was  rejected  oUefiy  lintn—i 
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the  law  provided  only  for  a  timo  sen- 
t0Dce,  with  which  it  was  incoDipatible. 
The  associated  labor  ia  gangs,  with 
■ratod  bftO  ior  good  bohavior,  wm  le- 
}aeted  ehieliy  beoMue  it  it  daiaied  Aat 
lb*  wtammatioaa  terakiiig  fnm  the 
aoqgngfttioM  of  maDv  rogues  multiplies 
the  number  of  criminals  and  makes  them 
dosperatP,  an  nssnmption  which  requires 
analysis.  From  the  days  of  Howard 
the  one  constant  and  seemingly  unan- 
swerable cry  has  been  that  the  jail  is 
tho  Mhool  when  the  neophyte  grtdoetet 
into  the  herdened  TiUehi ;  and  ao  oom- 
pletely  has  the  statement  become  iden- 
tified in  the  popular  mind  with  the  crime 
^joestion  that  a  dosrription  of  the  jail 
and  its  influence  which  should  omit  this 
philanthropic  fiction  would  be  consid- 
efed  lacking  in  point  und  argument.  A 
Kttle  relleetioB,  in  the  Jigfat  of  the  law 
whoeh  zegalatet  tlie  erime  ratio,  woold 
gveatlj  modify  the  view.  It  is  qnite 
trae  that  many  boja  sent  to  the  reform* 
atory  for  a  petty  offense  learn  pocket- 
picking  and  "  stallinf^  to  Pteal" '  from 
accoraplishfd  though  youthful  offenders  ; 
but  one  does  not  necessarily  become  au 
habitoal  erimiiial  becante  he  has  con* 
•ortod  with  thieret  in  a  prison.  Befora 
he  ean  range  in  the  eatery  of  the  hi^ 
bitaals  two  things  must  have  come  to 
pass :  he  must  have  the  disposition  to 
prefer  this  mode  of  gainin?  a  livelihood, 
and  he  must  bo  able  to  make  his  living 
by  this  means.  If  his  aptitude  for  crime 
fails  below  the  average  required,  he  be- 
eomes  a  bankrupt  in  the  business,  no 
auUler  liow  Iteea  his  disposition  may  be 
to  pursue  it.  The  prison  or  the  jail  is 
■Barely  the  ofiicial  accident  which  deter- 
mines the  meeting  of  the  true  teacher 
and  the  true  scholar,  the  agent  for  se- 
lecting the  recruits,  not  the  creator  of 
-  the  criminals.  The  prii»on  is  the  market 
established  by  law,  the  deliberate  act  oi 
sofliflty  in  creating  a  criminal  exdiange: 
it  simply  eoUeets  the  pupils  of  crimo^ 

t  DiitnethiK  Iht  attntian  «(  s  siw»k<tBSg 
aUUacoafMtantisMdsu 


and  puts  them  beside  the  most  competent 
teachers.  But  this  does  not  increase 
the  crime  ratio.  If  the  county  jail  were 
made  wlut  it  should  be,  a  phMe  where 
the  aoeosed  are  held  lor  trial  and  ara 
sepacated  from  all  oommnnioation  with 
one  another,  then  the  apt  scholar  and 
the  able  teacher  would  bo  found  to 
"  hang  out  "  at  The  Burnt  Rag,"  or 
"  sjiort "  at  "  The  Buckingham,"  or  at 
gambling  hells  where  gay  young  blades 
wind  vp  their  carttra  with  embesxle- 
ment  Mdr  is  the  daogeronsnem  of  tho 
criminal  necessarily  determined  hj  his 
consorting  with  other  jail-birds.  It  is 
the  effective  opposition  of  the  commu- 
nity in  guarding  its  property  which  raises 
the  standard  of  criminal  ability  and  dar- 
ing. No  criminal  gives  hiinst  lf  more 
effort  than  is  necessary  tu  secure  the 
swag  "  he  **goes  for,*'  any  more  than 
the  firmer  yoltes  a  pair  of  oxen  to  boo 
a  row  of  onions.  When  Silas  Herring 
invents  a  burglar-proof  safe,  he  chal- 
lenges the  capacity  of  "  Johnny  Hope ;  ** 
when  tho  I'uited  St^ites  treasurer  em- 
ploys the  Continental  Bank-Note  Com- 
pany to  engrave  the  greenbacks,  ha 
sharpens  the  skill  of  Ulrich ;  and  when 
Miss  Flora  promenades  Central  Park 
with  her  diamond  earrings,  she  hd^it> 
ens  the  daring  of'  Young  '*  Soper.  It  ia 
idle  to  urge  that  the  meeting  of  Hope, 
Ulrich,  and  Soper  in  the  Tombs  would 
produce  burglary,  counterfeiting,  or 
snatch-tliieving.  The  mere  chance  meet- 
ing of  these  worthies  and  their  mutual 
consultation  would  ba  barren  of  results 
unless  they  were  confronted  with  o^ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  a  eoTnted  oppoiw 
tunity  for  the  cracking  **  of  the  Man- 
hattan Bank,  the  counterfeiting  of  a 
treasury  note,  or  the  siiati'liiiig  of  a 
lady'ri  diaiiiotids.  It  is  the  ditiiculty  of 
accomplishing  tho  job,  not  the  bragging 
around  the  comer,  that  determines  who 
shall  be  the  successful  competitor  in 
''raiding"  the  pobli&  Words  are  no 
more  potent  in  teaching  thieves  how  to 
Steal  than  they  aro  in  the  uni? ersity  ior 
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tMching  how  to  win  niooeM  io  life.  If, 
iMWover,  Um  ooDtemiiMitioii  of  tlio  |iri*- 
m  it  an  imdoabfted  fact,  and  actuaUj  in- 
creues  the  crime  ratio,  it  only  adds  an- 
other reason  for  discontinuing  imprison- 
BKMit  as  a  mode  of  '*  represstnc^  crime  ; " 
and  even  as  matters  Btaud  tonlay  the 
present  generation  is  to  lu;  cor.'jratnlat- 
ed  <m  the  gradual  abuliiiou  ul'  mauy  of 
the  old  featnrei  of  prison  practioe. 

Hiis  IvingB  OS  back  to  the  ooondei^ 
ation  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  to- 
called  punitive  theory.  When  the  Eng- 
lish government  adopted  the  Mark  and 
the  Crofton  systems,  the  ticket-of  leave, 
given  from  one  to  five  year8  before 
tl»e  expiration  of  the  sentence,  enabling 
the  convict  to  live  at  large  on  condi- 
tion of  reporting  to  the  authorities  at 
stated  times  and  avoiding  the  company 
of  thieves,  was  a  virtnal  abandonment 
of  the  time  sentence,  and  the  abate- 
ment of  imprisonment  to  that  extent. 
This  fitej).  however,  was  anticipated  by 
the  cliangi!  in  juvenile  iin|)ri>()nment, 
when  children  of  fourteen  year^  and 
under  were  withdrawn  from  the  jails 
and  hulks  and  placed  in  reformat<»ies, 
which  took  more  the  character  of  train- 
ing schools  than  of  prisons.  The  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  schools,  de- 
signed to  educate  children  whose  parents 
were  criminals,  paupers,  or  habitual 
drunkards,  followed  the  reformatories. 
The  reformatories  themselves  underwent 
changes  in  construction  and  manage- 
ment, and  gradually  all  the  featores  of 
a  prison  were  withdrawn,  and  a  simil- 
itude of  home  life,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  family  system,"  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  reform  has  not  stopped  here. 
In  Massachusetts  they  concluded  that 
even  the  reformatory  was  hurtful  to  many 
children,  the  ^'insUtnUonalising*  whudi 
it  produces  having  the  bad  effect  of  pre* 
venting  the  formation  of  habits  of  self- 
reliance.  A  new  office  was  accordingly 
created  in  1867,  to  be  held  by  a  visit- 
ing agent,  whose  duty  was  to  attend  the 
trials  of  children,  and  in  cases  where 


the  child  stiemed  worthy  or  promising 
to  place  him  in  the  care  of  tome  private 
ftmily.  The  p<^twat  to  avoid  even  a 
oommittal  to  the  reformatory.  liwat 
then  teen  tliat,  if  imprisonment  or 
even  a  reform  school  was  injurious  to  a 
child,  it  might  deteriorate  an  adult  ;  if 
apprenticing  the  juvenile  ofT-  i.  ier  in 
good  families  was  moat  propitious  for 
forming  the  diararter  and  obtmning  the 
tnuning  snitaUe  to  the  prospective  at** 
tion  in  life  which  these  diiidren  mighi 
be  placed  in^  many  adults  sentenced  for 
the  lighter  offenses  might  best  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  in  1 872» 
the  practice  of  conditional  liberation, 
first  devised  in  Australia  and  adopted 
in  England  as  a  mitigation  of  imprison- 
ment, was  carried  a  step  further  io  Maa> 
sachusettt.  First,  offenders  upwards  ol 
twenty*five  yeart  of  age,  who  ^pearad 
to  be  deserving,  were  placed  on  prob^ 
tion  after  sentence  had  been  suspended, 
and  imprisonment  v\as  avoided  altogeth- 
er. They  were  retpiii  ed  to  report  to  an 
oliicer  appointed  for  the  purpose;  and 
thus  partial  tupervision,  so  that  the 
duct  and  companions  were  noted, 
exercised  over  the  probationiata,'*  iMt 
otherwise  they  were  unrestricted.  It  It 
understood  that  to  far  the  plan  bat givon 
satisfaction. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  all  this  ?  The 
prison  as  a  remedy  for  crime  is  a  fail- 
ure. After  ages  of  trial  it  is  falling  to 
piecet  of  itt  own  accord ;  and  were  not 
the  fear  of  oriminalt  greater  than  onr  cob- 
fidenoe  in  human  natnre  (an  unfound- 
ed fear,  which  was  entertained  when  con- 
ditional liberation  was  first  tried  in  Kng- 
land),  the  prison  as  a  mode  of  repressing 
crimes  against  property  would  -ooii  cease 
to  be  an  institution  of  civilized  life.  Its 
methods  are  etteatially  Ineongmont  with 
the  causes  of  crime.  Civilisation  haa 
ohanged  alike  our  prisons  and  onr  erun- 
inals.  If  the  prison  doea  not  keep  down 
the  crime  ratio  by  sequestration  or 
form  ;  if  it  fails  as  an  agent  in  increas- 
ing the  moral  compulsions  of  societj  i  if 
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if  does  not  deter  the  Griminal;  if  it  ao* 
CUtoms  a  ce  rtain  portion  of  the  babitr 
uals  to  cell  lifey  10  that  they  become  in- 
different to  imprisonment ;  if  it  patjpor- 
izes  (and  all  these  [)ropositioiis  are  ti  ue). 
ia  there  any  useful  function  wliicli  it  can 
•erve  ?  We  think  there  is.  The  prisou 
will  contiirae  to  lie  neoenar j  for  the  lile 
eonflnemeiit  of  mnidererB  and  of  crimU 
nalt  addicted  to  offenseB  of  great  vio- 
lenoe  against  persons,  —  a  class  requir- 
ing absolute  restraint.  But  it  will  be  a 
lon«;  time  before  the  public  will  consent 
to  have  its  criminals  remain  at  large, 
under  conditions  the  details  of  which 
there  is  uo  space  to  set  forth  in  this  pa- 
per. Daring  this  interval  the  prison  can 
be  osefuUjr  employed  as  a  field  for  ex- 
periment We  Imow  so  little  concern- 
ing the  offending  dassi  as  its  members 
ramify  through  the  complex  web  of  so 
ciety,  that  new  and  long-continued  ob- 
servations need  to  be  made,  extending 
to  their  ancestry,  to  the  surroundings  of 
their  childhood  and  manhood,  to  their 
social,  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  in- 
dnstrial  disabilities,  before  a  dear  con- 
ception can  be  obtained  of  the  maltiform 
agencies  by  which  a  ci-innnal  can  be  lift* 
ed  into  a  useful  and  honorable  career. 
By  meaus  of  the  adult  reformatory  the 
question  of  success  in  indiviihutl  cases 
of  discipline  can  be  treated,  although 
this  will  not  affect  the  ratio  of  criminals 
at  large.  It  will  have  the  advantage  of 
showing  that  hereditary  instinct  can  be 
overcome  by  adequate  educational  influ- 
ences; it  will  render  possible  a  regis- 
tration of  the  specific  process  of  instruc- 
tion which  has  been  applied  to  a  given 
case  ;  and  it  will  impart  to  a  number  of 
persons  u  knowledge  and  practice  of 
adult  edncaUon  which  most  in  the  eod 
enonnously  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  educators  as  an  expert  dass  dealing 
with  the  psychological,  as  distinguished 
from  the  scholastic,  aspect  Of  the  educa- 
tional problrm.  There  is  i.ow,  and  for 
ycjirs  to  come  th<  r<-  will  couliiiue  to  be, 
a  necessity  for  insuiuiions  with  the  aims 


of  the  State  Beformatorj  at  Elmira, 

New  York,  but  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  there  is  either  need  or  justification 
for  such  "  state-prisons  "  as  New  York 
and  other  States  are  responsible  for. 
Built  in  violation  of  hygit  nic  re»]uire- 
meuts,  intended  only  to  punish,  with  a 
barren  disdpllne  and  a  bad  system  of 
labor,  officered  by  political  timO'Servers, 
and  taming  oat  their  convicts  without 
instruction  in  trade,  in  manners,  or  in 
books,  it  is  difTicnlt  to  characterize  them 
without  offense  to  their  inanac;er.s.  Noth- 
ing thorough  hajj  ever  bi'cn  done  until 
a  visible  necessity  arose  for  vigorous 
action.  It  wad  not  uulil  capital  punish- 
ment for  minor  offnises  was  abolished 
in  Eogland  that  the  police  was  rendered 
effident.  It  was  not  until  the  huUcs 
were  broken  up  that  the  educatioii;d  and 
industrial  training  of  youthful  otieuders 
was  carried  forward  with  zeal.  It  was 
not  until  transportation  was  discontiimed 
that  conditional  liberation  was  adopted. 
It  will  not  be  until  prisons  are  virtu* 
ally  abolished  and  the  last  remnants  of 
the  punitive  system  finally  set  adde  that 
the  question  of  hereditary  crime  will  be 
tiionght  of  enough  importance  to  justify 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  physical 
and  social  conditions  which  keep  up  the 
entailable  attributes  of  the  malefactor. 
Gradually  puerilities  are  passing,  and 
the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  criminals 
most  go  widi  the  rest  of  them. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whole  attitude 
of  society  toward  the  criminal  most 
shortly  change.  The  Massachusetts  ex- 
periment of  probation  indicates  the  ap- 
proach of  the  time  when  all  good  citizens 
will  be  courageous  enough  to  apjily  con- 
ditional liberation  under  suspense  of  sen- 
tence to  those  who  are  under  condemnap 
tion  with  greater  frequency ;  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  revival  of  the  peace  pledge 
may  take  place  in  some  form  fitted  to  the 
complexity  of  modern  life;  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  practice  of  giving  surt'ties 
for  good  conduct  might  be  made  to  play 
an  important  part  in  a  wiser  criminal 
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be  rMcfatd  in  the  MStqnaorter  of  A  oeol- 

ury.  we  shall  have  history  again  repeat- 
ing itself.  In  the  beginning  of  man's 
expfrience  personal  deterrence,  in  the 
form  of  feuds,  was  bn»k«^n  down  because 
it  Uireateueii  to  extinguish  the  aocial 


[December, 

orier ;  to-day  corporate  deterrence,  niter 
oentariee  of  trial,  tnocawnbe  to  iudniiy, 
etpulntien,  and  training  under  liberty* 

The  way  to  civilisation  is  not  by  the 
discarded  cxpodient*  of  savnijo  life,  but 
through  the  agencies  of  civilisation  i^ 
seU. 

MiekardL.  Dugdak, 


SkakupMf  and  BtrUm. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Of  Ilcrtor  Borlioz  as  a  inti»«i(  i:ui, 
oIIhts  h;ive  s[)okfn  with  an  autliority  to 
which  1  cannot  pretend.  His  glory  is 
now  complete ;  eren  the  PsrisiMie,  i^ter 
having  treated  him  as  a  madman,  over* 
whelmed  him  with  tSXkf  calnmnj,  and 
finally  killed  him  with  indifference  and 
ingratitude,  now  l)ow  very  low  l)efore 
his  (oinb,  and  prochiim  him  tho  glory  of 
the  ni(Miern  sehool  (»f  French  music.  In 
the  following  chsay  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  study  Berlioz  from  a  particular 
point  of  view,  to  trace  the  influence  of 
Sfaakespeart  upon  hit  life  and  npon  hie 
genius. 

Up  to  the  veiy  day  of  his  death,  Heo* 

tor  Berlioz  was  an  ardent  Sli:iko<5pear- 
ean.  The  epigraph  of  his  remarkable 
Memoiros  is  a  traiislation  of  some  lines 
from  Macbeth,  and  the  last  words  of 
the  volumes  are  the  ume  linee  fn  the 
miginal  English ;  — 

"Life    but  a  w.iHvin;;  shadow;  spoor  pISTCr, 
That  struts  ami  freu  hii  hour  upon  the  stsfS, 
And  i\\on  in  li*-Ant  no  more]  it  is  s  taitt 
Tulil  liy  ail  idiot,  full  of  lOIUld  SOA  fofTV 

Sit^nifyiiif;  notliiiif;." 

Indt  (1.  Sli:ike-.pejire  was  the  cauws  of 
Berlioz  s  happiness  and  of  his  misfor- 
tunc>,  iliu  iuspircr  of  his  musical  efforts, 
and  in  a  certain  way  the  origin  of  his 
moral  disasters  and  of  what  he  calls  the 
greatest  drama  of  his  life. 

This  drama  comprised  a  sad  and  to- 
mantle  storv.  In  the  year  1><27  a  com- 
pany of  Kiiylish  aetnrs.  amongst  whom 
were  Cliarlos  Kembie,  Abbot,  Liston, 


AND  BERLIOZ. 

Chippendale,  and  IIenn<*tta  Smithson. 
came  to  I'aris,  aii<l  g;ive  a  series  of  per- 
formances at  the  Odeon  Theatre.  Her- 
lies,  a  young  man  of  twen^foor  years 
of  age,  was  then  straggling  against  all 
kinds  of  privations.    His  parents  wwe 
opposed  to  his  studying  music,  while  he 
himself  had  the  conviction  that  musie 
was  his  true  vocation.    In  or<ler  to  pro- 
cure his  daily  bread,  lierlioz  entere<i  ib© 
Theatre  des  Nouveautes  as  a  simple 
chorus-singer,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  francs 
a  month ;  and  as  his  modest  garret  was 
not  an  inviting  plaoe  to  dine  in,  he  used 
in  snrnmer  time  to  buy  some  bread  aal 
some  dried  fruit,  raisins,  dates,  or  prunes, 
and  eat  them  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  Henri  IV.,  on  tht»  Pnnt  NeuL 
There,  without  thinking  of  the  capon 
which  that  good  monarch  desired  each  of 
his  subjects  to  have  in  the  pot  al  kMl 
on  Sundays,  he  ate  his  frugal  meal  na  he 
watched  the  sun  go  down  bdiind  Mbnl 
Valerien ;  "  following."  as  he  writea, 
"  with  charmed  eyes,  the  radiant  reflec- 
tions of  the  ripplitig  Seine  that  flowed 
murmurir)L:lv  before  me,  and  with  mv 
mind  ravislietl  by  the  splendid  imag^ 
ry  of  the  poems  of  Thomas  Moore,  a 
French  translation  of  whidft  I  was  reaifr 
ing  lovingly  for  the  first  time."  Bet^ 
lies  was  then  simply  a  young  naan  eC 
talent  and  enthusiasm,  seeking  his  path, 
and  fin<ling  himself,  like  all  the  fiery 
Romanticists  of  his  time,  out  of  har^ 
mony  with  the  old  order  of  thioga^  and 
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■04  qntto  launring  what  the  new  order 
WM  to  be.  At  tliw  porioi  of  flaw 

pMsions  and  infinite  joyi  he  beoetne  eo- 
qoainted  with  Weber's  genius  in  the 
Freyschiitz,  with  that  of  GHick  in  Iph- 
i|Tt''iiie  en  Tauride,  and  with  that  of 
Spontiiii  in  La  Vestale.  One  night  he 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  Oduou  at 
the  lint  perfbimMioe  ol  Hankl  by  the 
English  oompaoj.  l^tSh  of  Ophelht 
mm  played  by  Mm  Smithtoii,  a  ehana* 
ing  Hibernian  beantjt  who  turned  many 
heads,  and  who  rerealed  to  the  Roman- 
ticists—  to  Victor  Hugo,  to  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  to  Alexandre  DumaM,  to  Theo- 
pbilc  Gantier,  and  the  rest  of  the  illus- 
trioas  pleiad — the  peculiar  Northern 
•ireeteeas  aad  grace  of  the  dwracten 
of  Ophelia,  Jnliet,  and  Cordelia.  Min 
Smitbaon  left  a  vory  distiiiot  mark  In 
tiM  annals  of  the  French  stage,  and  her 
memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  vetoran  critics  and  playgo- 
ers, lierlioz  diil  not  escape  the  charm. 
Ib  his  Memoires  he  says,  The  effect 
iif  her  prodigioiis  tolent,  or  rather  ol 
her  dramatic  genios,  on  my  imagination 
and  on  my  heart  can  he  compared  only 
to  the  bewilderment  into  which  I  was 
thrown  by  the  poet,  whose  worthy  in- 
lerprfter  she  was.  I  cannot  say  more. 
Shakespeare,  falling  thus  unexpectedly 
upon  me,  dismayed  and  astounded  me. 
Uis  I'ghtning,  in  opeuing  to  me  the  fir* 
Munent  of  art  with  a  sublime  ihnoder- 
elap^  Ulnminated  the  most  distant  depths. 
I  leoogniced  true  grandevr,  tme  beauty, 
^bamatic  truth.  At  the  same  time  I 
comprehended  the  immense  absunlity  of 
the  ideas  which  Voltaire  had  circulated  in 
France  about  Shake8])eare,  —  Voltaire, 

'  Ce  singe  de  g^nie, 
OhsB  rhemiM,  M  miaion  iMur  to  diabb  anvoj^* — 

and  the  pitiable  paltriness  ol  onr  old 
iiedagogio  Poetics.  I  saw, . .  •  I  nnder- 
Btood, ...  I  felt,  .  . .  that  I  waa  reslly 
eonscious  of  life,  and  that  I  mnst  now 

rise  up  and  walk." 

The  performance  threw  the  young 
musician  into  such  a  ferer  of  excitement 


that  be  tetolTed  neter  agiMn  to  ezpeie 
Urnself  to  the  flame  of  Shakespeare's 
genius,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  be  re- 
turned to  the  theatre  the  next  day,  and 
saw  Romeo  and  Juliet.  After  the  mel- 
ancholy, tho  heart-rending  grief,  the 
tearful  love,  the  cruel  irony,  the  dismal 
meditations,  the  sinister  catastrophes,  of 
Hamlet,  allar  the  clouds  and  iqy  winds 
of  Denmark,  it  was  in  truth  dangerous 
to  expose  Ms  soul  thus  heedlessly  to  the 
ardent  sun  of  Italy,  and  to  the  spectacle 
of  Southern  love,  —  swift  as  thought, 
burning  as  molten  lava,  imperiou'*,  irre- 
sistible, pure  and  beautiful  us  angels' 
smiles.  Those  furious  scenes  of  ven- 
geance, those  desperate  embraces,  those 
terrible  struggles  between  death  and  a 
love  that  is  stronger  than  death,  affected 
Berlios  with  a  force  that  was  still  fur- 
ther augmented  by  his  sensitive  and 
passionate  temperament.  At  tho  end 
of  the  third  act  he  felt  that  ho  wa-i  lost. 
Anil  vet,  not  knowing  at  that  tinio  a 
word  of  English,  and  reading  Shake- 
speare only  in  the  cloudy  ▼erston  of  Le- 
toumeur,  he  necessarily  lost  that  po- 
etry that  envelops  Shakespeare's  crea- 
tions like  a  splendid  netpwork  of  gold. 
But  the  play  of  the  actors,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Miss  Smithson,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  hcenes,  the  pantomime,  and 
the  accent  of  the  voices  impregnated 
him  with  Shakespearean  ideas  and  pas- 
sions a  thousand  tima  more  profoundly 
than  Letoumeur^s  pale  and  un&tithfnl 
translation. 

jU ter  having  seen  these  two  perform- 
ances Berliox  sank  into  a  state  of  stupor 
and  despair  which  l:isto<l  several  m-mths. 
His  thoughts  wt;re  aUsorlxMl  in  Sliake- 
speare,  aud  in  the  inspired  urtistt;,  the 
liir  OphelU,  about  whom  all  Paris  was 
raving.  He  compared  her  glory  with 
his  own  obscurity,  and  then,  by  a  su- 
preme effort,  he  shook  off  his  lethargy, 
and  determined  to  make  himself  a  name 
whose  ijlorv  tniirht  reach  even  li»  r  eves. 
This  was  ilu;  tirst  actol  the  sad  tragedy 
of  his  marriage. 
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Tn  order  to  pat  his  reiolation  into 
azoeatioo,  Bt  rlioi,  by  dint  of  great  ef- 
forts, organized  a  concert  at  the  Con- 
Bervutoiri',  hoping  that  Miss  Smithson 
might  ix'  prosfiit  to  witness  liis  triutujih. 
It  was  love's  lahor  lo&u  The  charming 
«etrese>  entirelj  occupied  by  her  brill- 
iftot  tMk,  WM  ignomot  of  the  very  ex- 
istence, much  more  of  the  efforts,  her 
obscnre  slave.  Ilowi  ver,  tlie  concert 
was  noticed  favorably  hy  the  critics.  It 
WIS  the  first  time  tliat  Berlioz  had  ap- 
pe.ilcd  to  their  judgment;  he  hsd  DOW 
OJily  to  continue  working. 

Shortly  after  these  incidents  Beetho- 
Ten  CMoe  to  Peris.  The  effect  thet  this 
coBpoier  had  upon  Berlios  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  Shakespeare  had  been. 
Beethoven  opened  to  him  a  new  world  of 
music  as  Sliukespeare  had  revealed  to 
hiui  a  new  universe  in  poetry,  and,  with 
the  audacity  of  youthful  geniu-^,  he  re- 
solved to  accomplish  the  impos&ihle.  lie 
desired  to  be,  as  a  mnsidan,  noUe  and 
majestic  like  Spontini,  fantastic  like 
Weber,  gentle  and  sweet  like  Theocri- 
tus and  Virgil,  trivial  and  sublime  like 
Shakes [)eare,  and  grand  like  Beethoven. 

In  iiis  Meinoires,  Berlioz  narrates  with 
curious  minuteness  the  sufTerings  that 
were  caused  liim  by  his  unrecjuited  pas- 
sion for  Miss  iSmithson.  It  upset  my 
whole  life,"  he  says,  ''and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  an  almost  equally  strong  pas- 
sion for  Shake-speare  which  spurred  me 
to  work,  I  should  simjily  have  wasted 
several  years  in  blank  despair."  As 
it  was.  however,  he  went  on  conipo-ing 
and  com|ieting  lor  the  Prix  de  Rome  at 
the  lubtilute.  He  wrotu,  at  liiis  time, 
his  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  Tempest, 
which  was  produced  at  the  opera,  as 
mischance  would  have  it,  during  such  a 
violent  storm  of  run  that  the  perform- 
ance was  heard  by  an  audience  of  only 
about  two  hundred  pr'ople.  It  was  lit- 
erally a  coup  d  epce  dans  l  eatt.  Mean- 
while, Miss  Smithson  had  gone  on  a  tour 
in  Holland,  and  in  1880  Berlioz,  having 
at  last  won  the  Frix  de  Bome^  went  lo 


Italy  to  spend  tlm  years,  aeooiding  to 

the  regulations  of  the  Institute. 

In  the  description  which  he  ha^  given 
us  of  his  studies  at  the  Fr'-nch  Academt 
in  the  Villa  Medlcis  at  Rome,  the  namt- 
of  Shakespeare  cousianiiy  recurs.  2iow 
he  is  writing  the  overtore  to  Le  Bd 
lAuri  now  he  is  wandering  amongst  the 
monuments  ol  Florence,  '^dreaming,'*  as 
he  says,  '*of  Dante  and  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  or  reading  Shakespeare  in  the  deli- 
cious woo<ls  that  fringe  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Arno,  and  whose  ]>rofound  solitude 
permitted  me  to  shout  with  admiration 
at  my  ease."    Often,  as  they  are  roam- 
ing together  in  the  ruins  of  the  Cdeo> 
leum,  he  shodks  Mendelssohn,  that  pol- 
ished gentleman,  with  his  violent  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  of  Shakespeare. 
Mendelssohn,  by  the  way,  in  one  of  his 
letters  written  at  that  lime,  described 
Bt  rlioz  as    a  veritable  caricature,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  talent,  feeding  his  way 
in  the  darkness,  and  believing  himsetf 
the  creator  of  the  world ;  and,  bestdes 
that,  he  writes  the  most  dietestable 
things,  and  Uilks  and  drcims  only  of 
Beethoven,  Schiller,  and  Goetho.  He 
is  also  a  man  of  incommensurable  van- 
ity,  and  treats  with  superb  disdain  Mo- 
zart and  JIaydu,  so  that  all  his  enthu- 
siasm seems  to  me  very  suspicious." 
Here  let  us  state,  in  a  parenthens,  that 
throughout  his  life  the  most  ridienkNm 
criticisms  were  attributed  to  Beriioa. 
His  supposed  disdain  of  Mosart,  for  kk- 
stance,  was  continually  thrown  iu  his  face 
by  his  enemies,  and  yet  it  was  Berlioi 
wlio  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  musical 
jcuiUeions  a  jiropus  of  Mozart's  Idome- 
uee,    What  a  muacle  of  beauty  in  aneh 
musicl   How  pure  1   What  a  perluma 
of  antiquity ! "   Once  for  all  be  it  said 
that  Berlioz  never  had  the  pretension 
that  certain  composers  hnve  since  had. 
He  did  not  boast  that  he  w  is  alone  of 
his  kind,  nor  did  he  believe  that  before 
ho  came  into  tho  world  ma->ic  u- is  an 
unknown,  dark^  and  unculiivaiud  sci- 
enoe;  &r  from  denying  the  — »^f^y»ta,  h» 
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pnMtrftted  binMeK  with  Teneratioii  be- 
fore the  gods  of  the  symphony.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  wide  difference 
of  th'  ir  national  character  and  temper- 
ament, the  r»'I:itions  of  Mendel.ssohmind 
Berlioz  at  Uorae  appear  to  have  con- 
tinned  intimate,  though  they  did  not  ap- 
preciate eaeh  other  ao  thoroughly  then 
aa  they  did  later.  Bnt  they  alwaya  had 
many  points  of  sympathy  in  oommon, 
and  both  professed  an  ardent  admira- 
tion of  Siiakespearo,  whoso  ideas  they 
were  both  destined  to  translate  into  mu- 
sic:  the  one  in  his  IMidsnnnner  Night's 
Dream,  iho  other  in  his  Komco  t-t  Ju- 
liette. Moreover,  when  Mendelsaohn 
wrote  the  letter  above  referred  to  he 
was  only  in  his  twen^'flrst  year,  and  he 
did  not  know  Berlioz's  work.  Twelve 
years  later,  when  Berlioz  visited  I^eip- 
sig,  he  treated  him  like  a  brother. 

Durini;  his  residence  in  Italy  Berlioz 
composed  his  Ketour  ii  Ja  V^ie,  the  Bal- 
lade du  Pdcheur,  Rob  Boy,  the  ghost 
aeene  in  Hamlet,  and  the  overture  of 
hia  Roi  L^.  By  special  anthorixation 
ha  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris  in 
1882,  at  the  same  time  that  Miss  Smiths 
son  retnrned  to  beeome  manager  of  an 
Euf];lLsh  theatriciil  company.  The  two 
came  very  near  taking  lodgings  in  the 
same  house.  Berlioz,  however,  rebibted 
the  temptation  to  go  and  see  her.  He 
had  come  to  Paris  to  give  a  concert, 
ud  be  woold  do  that  first  of  all,  at  any 
rate,  and  then  run  the  risk  of  catdiing 
another  attack  of  love-fever.  Tlie  pro- 
gramme of  the  concert  was  compose<i 
of  the  Symplionie  FantastiiiUf.  followed 
by  the  lietour  h  la  \  a  monodrama 
wluch  foivis  the  oomplemeut  of  that 
woriL  The  subject  of  this  mosieal 
dnma  is  no  other  tban  the  history  of 
Berlioz's  passion  for  Henrietta  Smith- 
•on.  Through  the  intermediary  of  a 
common  friencl  this  lady  was  induced  to 
go  to  the  concert.  The  poor  woman  had 
built  her  hopes  on  the  constancy  of  Pa- 
risian enthusiasm  and  on  the  support  o£ 
the  Bomantie  school  of  literatnrew  She 


had  soon  been  nndeoeived.  Shakespeaie 
was  no  longer  a  novelty,  the  Romantic 

revolution  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
the  public  which  two  years  previously 
had  flocked  eaixerly  to  see  the  English 
actors  now  remained  indiilcreut  to  their 
efforts.  In  a  few  months  Miss  Smith- 
son  was  mined,  the  theatre  was  dosed, 
and,  to  crown  all,the  unlucky  actress  fell 
one  day  as  she  was  getting  out  of  a  cab 
and  broke  her  leg.  In  these  oircum- 
stances  Hec  tor  Hcrlioz  was  formally  in- 
troduci  d  to  her  ;  his  old  love-fever  re- 
turned more  violent  than  ever,  and,  in 
the  summer  of  Henrietta  Smith- 

son  became  Madame  Hector  Berlios. 
**  On  our  wedding-day,"  he  writes,  she 
had  nothing  in  the  world  bnt  debts  and 
the  fear  of  never  being  able  to  appear 
again  on  ihe«;tagc  in  consequence  of  her 
acci<l''!it.  For  my  part,  I  p-)ssess>>fl  three 
huiulrt  d  francs  that  niy  friend  (lounet 
had  lent  me,  uud  1  hud  the  advantage  of 
having  once  more  quarreled  with  my 
parents.  .  •  .  Bnt  she  was  mine,  and  I 
defied  everything.*' 

This  marriage  turned  out  unhappily. 
Fortune  did  not  smile  upon  the  young 
couple,  and  the  only  reijular  source  of 
income  which  Bi-rlioz  had,  his  nniMoal 
J\'uilltlon  in  the  J<»iirii:il  dfS  Di'liats, 
brought  him  iu  only  about  luurtceu  hun- 
dred francs  a  year.  In  1838  came  a 
godsend.  PaganinS,  enchanted  with  the 
symphony  of  fibroid,  whidb  had  been 
composed  at  his  instigation,  made  Ber- 
lioz a  present  of  twenty  thousand  francs. 
This  sum  enabled  the  composer  to  pay 
his  (h  bts  and  to  have  a  fair  amount  of 
money  in  hand.  He  resolved  to  em- 
ploy this  money  mutiealement  by  wriU 
ing  a  grand  masterpiece,  and  after  sevw 
months'  work  be  produced  Romto  et 
Juliette.  Shakespeare  had  once  more 
inspired  him.  **  What  an  ardent  life 
I  lived  at  tliat  time  !  "  he  exclaims. 

With  what  vigor  I  swam  in  that 
mighty  sea  of  poetry,  caressed  by  the 
wild  breeze  of  fancy,  under  the  warm 
rays  of  thai  sun  of  tove  whieh  Shake- 
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•pMItt  Ugfated;  thinking  tbtt  I  WM 
strong  enough  to  reach  the  marvelous 
island  where  atuids  the  temple  o£  pure 

art !  " 

Alter  a  few  years  (tf  married  life  a 
Iriendly  separation  took  place  between 
Berlioi  and  his  wife.  The  Udy,  it  ap- 
pean»  was  of  a  T«ry  Jealous  dispoattioD, 
a  faot  which  led  to  disagreeable  compli- 
eatioii%  as  may  well  he  iMsgiped  when 
we  remember  that,  professionally.  Hec- 
tor licrlioz  was  neces-sarily  thrown  into 
contact  with  theatrical  j»eo|)le.  Madame 
Berlioz  went  to  live  in  retirement  at 
Moatmartre,  where  the  died  «b  March 
a,  1854.  Daring  4he  last  four  yean  of 
her  life  she  had  been  paralyaed,  and  de> 
prived  of  speech  and  movement. 

Berlioz,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  was  wild  with 
grief.  In  the  mi(l*>t  ot  his  n  i^ret  of  a 
love  whose  llames  had  been  extiuguibhed 
prosaically  enough,  he  felt,  and  always 
had  felt,  immense  pity  when  ha  thoa|^t 
of  the  misf orumes  of  his  wife :  her  min 
before  their  marriage  ;  her  accident  | 
the  disastrous  failure  of  her  last  dra- 
matic enterprise  at  I*aris  ;  her  departed 
glory  ;  thi-ir  domestic  diirt'i  eiices  ;  her 
vanished  lieauty;  h<'r  constantly  increas- 
ing physical  suiluringd  ;  the  long  per- 
specttve  of  death  and  ohlivioB.  .  ,  « 
These  reflections  filled  him  with  mfinite 
compassion  and  sorrow,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  portrait  of  his  wife  made  in 
the  days  of  her  splendor,  when  she  was 
the  idol  of  the  public,  and  when  her 
glory  eclipsed  even  that  of  ^lademoiselle 
Mars,  —  a  portrait  that  represented  her 
dazzling  with  beauty  and  genius,  lie 
compared  this  lovely  visioo  with  the 
corpse  that  lay  below  it  on  the  bed,  dis- 
figured by  long  siekness,  and  in  ao  «e> 
stasy  of  woe  he  cried,  — 

"Shakespeare!  Shakespeare  I  Where 
is  he?  Where  art  thou?  It  Keems  to 
me  that  he  alone  amongst  intellifient  be- 
ings can  understand  me,  and  mu:ii  have 
understood  ns  both ;  be  alone  oan  hate 
had  pity  on  ns»  poor  artists,  who  le? ad 


eadi  other  and  were  torn  arondsr. 
Shakespeare !  Shakespeare '  Thou  must 
have  been  humane  and  kind  ;  if  thoo 
existeat  still,  thou  must  receive  th« 
wretched  i  Thou  art  our  father ;  thoa 
art  in  heaven,  if  heaven  there  be.  God 
is  stapid  and  atiooioas  in  his  indiiEs»> 
once;  thoa  alone  art  the  God  good  Isr 
the  souls  of  artists.  Beomve  us  into  tl^ 
Ixxsom,  father,  embrace  us  !  De  firth 
fundis  at  te  claini.  Death,  annihilation, 
what  is  it?  The  immortality  of  genius! 
.  .  .  W/ialf  .  .  .  O  fool!  fo  'l!  fool! 
.  .  .  Shakespeare!  Shakespeare'  I  feel 
th«  Hood  fetnmiaj^  I  tm  being  over- 
whehned  by  grief,  and  I  seek  thee  sOU. 
.  •  .  /WAsr/  Maiktr!  WA§r§ m9  jfmt" 

There  is  something  terrible  in  this 
grief,  the  more  so  if  one  has  studied  the 
life  of  Hector  Berlioz,  and  felt  what  a 
great  mind  his  was,  and  what  a  great 
man  he  was.  Never  had  art  a  more  d&> 
voted  and  honest  servant ;  never  was 
there  a  more  ardent  adnuiwr  of  what  is 
Imly  great  in  moue  and  poetry. 

Henrietta  Smithson  lies  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Montmartre,  with  her  head 
turned   northwards  towards  Kngland. 
On  the  tombstone  was  graven  this  in- 
8crij)tion:  "  Ilenriette  Constance  Smith- 
8on-lkrlioz  :  born  at  Kuuis,  in  Ireland  ; 
died  at  Montmartre^  llsrcb  3,  ISSt." 
The  newspapers  annonnced  her  death 
ooldly.  Jnles  Janinalone  hadthehanrt 
and  the  gratitude  to  write  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debate  a  few  words  of  farewell 
to  the  woman  who  "unconsciously  was 
an  unknown  ]>oem,  a  new  }>assiou,  and 
a  whole  revolution.    She  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  Madame  Dorval,  to  Frederic  Le- 
maltroito  Viotor  Hugo,  to  Berlioa !  Gha 
was  Jnliety  ahe  was  Ophelia,  It  wm 
she  who  inspired  Eoghne  DehaoriMZ 
when  he  drew  that  sweet  image  of  Ophe- 
lia."   The  Abbe  Liszt  wrote  to  Berlioa 
from  Weimar,  soon  after  his  bereave- 
ment, a  cordial  letter,  in  which  bo  s.:iid, 

£lle  tinspira,  tu  Fas  aimee^  tu  las 
chants ;  sa  tielie  dinit  aeoomplie,* 

Heotar  BvlioB  lived  tteuggiiag, 
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writiii^  Mfnpoeiiigf  idiniring,  and  de> 
■pairing,  until  1869,  when  ka  diad,  a 
nartjr  to  his  musical  faith.  In  the 
later  yaan  of  hit  life  be  revived  a  yentb- 

ftJ  passion  for  a  lady  who  never  kiie^v 
that  she  had  been  the  object  of  his  boy- 
ish love  until  she  had  lived  Idn^;  enoufjh 
to  see  her  own  chiltireD  married.  Tiie 
two  eld  people  Berlios  was  more  than 
aixtj  years  of  age»  though  ha  was  still 
young  in  heart  and  In  intellect— oop> 


rasponded  affeotioiiately,  and  on  the  last 
page  of  his  strange  memoirs  Berlios 
eongnUnlates  himself  on  the  happiness 
that  he  derives  from  the  mere  fact  of 
this  ladv  knowiriir  that  hn  adores  lior. 
"  I  must  console  myself  for  having 
known  her  too  late  ns  I  con'iole  myself 
for  not  having  kuown  Virgil,  whom  I 
should  have  loved  so  much,  or  GlUck,or 
BoedMnren,  .  .  •  or  Shakespearoi  .  .  • 
iriio  might  paikapa  have  loved  me.* 

Tktoion  <Md, 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY. 


Lin. 

It  was  not  with  sorprisei  it  was  with 

a  feeling  which  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  had  much  of  the  effect  of 
joy,  that  as  Isabel  descended  from  the 
Paris  mail  at  Charing  Cross  she  stepped 
into  tlie  arms,  as  it  were,  or  at  any 
rata  into  the  hands,  of  Henrietta  Stack- 
pole.  She  had  telegraphed  to  her  friend 
from  Turin,  and  although  she  had  not 
definitely  said  to  herself  that  Henrietta 
would  oaeet  her,  she  had  felt  that  her  tel- 
egram would  produce  some  helpfid  re- 
sult. On  her  journey  from  Komo 
her  mind  had  been  piven  up  to  vaLTue- 
ness;  she  was  unable  to  question  the  lut- 
ara.  She  performed  this  journey  with 
sightless  eyes,  and  took  little  pleasure  in 
tha  countries  she  tiavenad,  dedced  out 
though  they  were  in  the  richest  fresh- 
ness of  Bpring.  Her  thoughts  followed 
their  course  through  other  countries,  — 
strangedooking,  diml^vdighted,  pathless 
lands,  in  which  there  was  no  cliunge  of 
seasons,  but  only,  as  it  seemed,  a  per- 
petual dreariness  of  winter.  She  had 
pteaCy  to  think  about;  but  it  was  not 
reflection,  nor  conscious  purpose,  that 
fiUad  her  mind.  Disconnected  visions 
passed  through  it,  and  dull  sudden  gleams 
oi  menkory,  of  expectation.   The  past 


and  the  ftiture  alternated  at  their  win, 
hut  she  saw  them  only  in  fitful  images, 
which  came  and  went  by  a  logie  of 

theur  own.  It  was  extraordinary,  the 
things  she  remembered.  Now  that  she 
was  in  the  secret,  now  that  she  knew 
something  that  so  much  concerned  her, 
and  the  eclipse  of  which  had  made  life 
resemble  an  attempt  to  play  whist  with 
an  imperfect  pack  of  eaids,  the  truth  of 
things,  their  mutual  relations,  their 
meaning,  and,  for  the  most  part,  their 
horror  rose  before  her  with  a  kind  of 
architectural  vastness.  She  remembered 
a  thousand  trifles  ;  they  started  to  life 
with  the  spontaneity  of  a  shiver.  That 
is,  she  had  thought  them  uitles  at  the 
time ;  now  she  saw  that  they  were  lead- 
en-weighted. Yet  even  now  they  ware 
trifles,  aifter  all ;  lor  of  what  use  was  it 
to  her  to  understand  them?  Notlung 
seemed  of  use  to  her  to-day.  All  pur- 
pose, all  intention,  was  suspended  ;  all 
desire,  too,  except  the  single  desin*  to 
reach  her  richly  constituted  refugf.  Gar- 
dencourt  had  becu  her  starting  -  point, 
and  to  those  mulBed  chamben  it  was  at 
least  a  temporary  seclusion  to  letum. 
She  had  gone  forth  in  her  strength; 
she  would  come  back  in  her  weakness ; 
and  if  the  place  had  been  a  rest  to  her 
before,  it  would  be  a  positive  sanctnaij 
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now.  9m  envied  Belph  liis  dying;  for 
if  one  were  thinking  of  rest,  that  wu 

the  most  perfect  of  all.  To  cease  ut- 
l(\T\y,  to  j,nvo  it  all  up,  and  not  know 
anvtliiiit:  niort',  —  tlii-s  idi'a  \Ya=<  as  sweet 
afi  the  \isiuii  oi  u  cool  buth,  in  a  raar- 
l)lo  tank,  in  a  ilarkeued  chamber,  iu  a 
hot  land.  She  bad  moments,  indeed, 
in  her  joamey  from  Bome,  which  were 
almost  at  good  at  being  dead.  She  Ml 
in  her  corner,  so  moUonlosf),  eo  pasMve, 
simply  with  the  sense  of  being  carried, 
^o  detached  from  hope  and  regret,  that 
if  her  spirit  was  haunted  with  sudden 
j  ictures  it  might  have  been  the  spirit 
disembarrassed  of  the  fleslu  There  was 
liOthing  to  regret  now,  —  that  was  all 
over.  Kot  00I7  the  time  of  her  folly, 
I'nt  the  Ume  of  her  repentance  •eemed 
!ar  away.  The  only  thing  tOfOgretwae 
that  Madame  Merle  had  been  so  —  so 
t-tranire.  dust  here  Isabel's  imagination 
jiau^ed,  from  literal  inability  to  say  what 
it  was  that  Madame  Merle  had  been. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  for  Madame 
Iferle  herself  to  regret  it ;  and  doubt- 
less she  would  do  so  in  America,  where 
she  was  going.  It  concerned  Isabel  no 
more  ;  she  only  bad  an  impression  that 
she  should  never  a«:ain  see  Madame 
Merle.  This  iu)j)re>sion  carried  her 
int(.'  the  future,  of  which  from  time  to 
time  bhu  had  a  nmtilalcd  glimpse.  She 
saw  herself  in  the  distant  years,  still  in 
the  attitude  of  a  woman  who  bad  her 
life  to  live,  and  these  intimations  con* 
tradicted  the  spirit  of  the  present  hour. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  di^  ;  Imt  this 
privilege  was  evidently  to  l)e  denied 
her.  IJeej)  in  her  soul — deeper  than 
any  appetite  for  renunciation  —  was  the 
sense  that  life  would  be  her  business  for 
a  long  time  to  c(mie.  And  at  moments 
there  was  something  inspiring,  almost 
exhilarating,  in  the  conviction.  It  was 
a  proof  of  strength,— > it  was  a  proof 
that  she  should  some  day  be  happy 
a«iain.  It  could  n't  bo  that  she  was  to 
live  only  to  suffer  ;  she  was  still  youn;^, 
after  all^  and  a  great  many  thiugs  might 


happen  to  her  yet  To  Uva  onlj  IB 
sofEer,  only  to  feel  the  injury  of  life 

repeated  and  enlarged,  —  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  too  valuable,  too  ca- 
pable, for  that.  Then  Bhe  wondertd 
whether  it  were  vain  and  stupid  to  think 
so  well  of  herself.  When  bad  it  ever 
been  a  guarantee  to  be  vafaiable  ?  Was 
not  all  history  fnll  of  the  destmetioa 
of  precious  things?  Was  it  not  much 
more  probable  that  if  one  were  delicate 
one  would  suffer?  It  involved,  then, 
perhaps,  an  admi  -ion  that  one  had  a 
certain  y;rossness  ;  hut  I>aiiel  recognize*!, 
as  it  passed  before  her  eyes,  the  quick, 
vague  shadow  of  a  long  future.  She 
■hottld  not  escape;  the  should  last.  Hen 
the  middle  years  wrapped  her  about 
agab,  and  the  gray  curtain  of  her  indif- 
ference closed  her  in. 

Henrietta  ki>sed  her,  as  TTonrletta 
usually  kissed,  as  if  she  were  afraid  she 
should  be  eaught  doing  it ;  and  then  Is- 
abel fctood  there  iu  the  crowd  looking 
about  her,  looking  for  her  servant.  She 
asked  nothing ;  she  wished  lo  wait.  She 
had  a  sudden  perception  that  she  shoold 
be  helped.    She  was  so  glad  Henrietta 
was  there  ;  there  was  something  terrible 
in  an  arrival  in  London.    The  du-kr. 
smoky,  far-arching  vault  of  the  station, 
the  strange,  livid  liL,'ht.  the  dense,  dark, 
pushing  crowd,  iilled  her  with  a  nervous 
fear,  and  made  her  put  her  arm  into  her 
friend's.   She  remembered  that  she  had 
once  liked  these  things.   They  seemed 
pari  of  a  m^hty  speetade,  in  wliich 
there  was  something  that  touched  lier. 
She  remembered  how  t-he  walked  away 
from  Euston,  in  the  winter  dusk,  in  the 
crowded  streets,  live  years  before^  She 
could  not  have  done  that  to-day,  and  the 
incident  came  before  her  as  the  deed  of 
another  person. 

**It's  too  beautiful  that  700  abonH 
have  come,**  said  Henrietta,  looking  at 
her  as  if  she  thought  Isabel  might  be 
prepared  to  challenge  the  proposition. 
"  If  you  had  n't  —  if  you  had  n't  —  well, 
I  don't  know,"  remarked  Miss  Stack- 
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pole,  liinting  omiaoaslj  at  her  powers 
of  disaj)|)roval. 

Isabel  looked  about,  without  seeing 
lier  maid.  Her  eyet  retted  on  another 
llgarei  howoTer,  which  she  felt  that  she 
had  aeen  b^re ;  and  in  a  moment  she 
n  t  oixni/'  il  (lie  ^(-nial  countenance  of 
Iblr.  Bautling.  lie  stood  a  little  apart, 
and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  mul- 
titude th:it  pressed  about  hiiu  to  make 
him  yield  an  inch  of  the  ground  he  had 
taken,  —  that  of  abstracting  himself,  dis- 
ereetlj,  while  the  two  ladies  performed 
their  embraoec. 

There '■  Mr.  Bantling,"  said  Isa- 
bel, gendy,  irrelerantly,  .>^earoely  c:irnig 
much  now  whether  she  should  find  her 
maid  or  not. 

*'  Oil  yes,  he  goes  everywhere  with 
me.  Come  here,  Air.  Bantling  !  "  Hen- 
rietta exclaimed.  Whereupon  the  gal- 
lant badidor  advanced  with  a  snule»  — 
a  smile  tempered,  however,  by  the  grav- 
ity of  the  occasion.  ^  Is  n't  it  lovely 
that  she  has  come  ?  "  Henrietta  asked. 
"  He  "knows  all  about  it,"  she  added. 
**  We  h.id  quite  a  discussion  :  he  said 
you  would  n't  ;  I  said  you  would." 

"  I  thought  you  always  agreed,"  Isa- 
bd  answered,  smiling.  She  found  she 
oonld  smile  now ;  she  had  seen  in  an  in- 
stant. In  Mr.  Bantling's  excellent  eye, 
tliat  he  had  good  news  for  her.  It 
seemed  to  say  that  he  wished  her  to  re* 
member  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  her 
cousin,  —  that  he  understood,  —  tliat 
it  was  all  right.  Isabel  gave  him  her 
hand ;  she  thought  him  so  kind. 

Oh,  I  always  agree, "  said  Mr.  Bant- 
ling. *<  Bat  she  does  n't,  yon  know." 

Did  n't  I  tell  you  that  a  maid 
wa^  a  nnisance  ?  "  Henrietta  inquired. 
**Your  young  lady  has  probably  re- 
mained at  Calais." 

"  I  don't  cjire,"  said  Isabel,  looking 
at  Mr.  Bantling,  whom  she  had  never 
thought  so  interesting. 

•*  Stay  with  her  while  I  go  and  see," 
Henrietta  commanded,  leaying  the  two 
for  a  moment  together. 
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They  stood  there  at  first  in  silence, 
and  then  Mr.  Bantlinj;  asked  Isabel  how 
it  had  been  on  the  ChauneL 

**  Very  fine.  No,  I  think  it  was  rather 
rongh,"  said  Isabel,  to  her  companion's 
obvions  surprue.  After  which  she  add- 
ed, You  have  been  to  Gardenoourt,  I 
know." 

Now,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  yon.  except  that  you 
look  like  a  person  who  has  been  there.** 

"Do  you  think  I  look  sad?  It's 
Tery  sad  there,  you  know." 

I  don't  believe  you  ever  look  sad. 
Ton  look  kind,"  said  Isabel,  with  a 
frankness  that  cost  her  no  effort.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  should  never 
asT'iin  fed  a  supern<'ial  embarra-.sment. 

Pour  ]Mr.  Bantling,  liowi:ver,  wjis 
still  in  this  inferior  stage.  He  blushed 
a  good  deal,  and  laughed,  and  assured 
her  that  he  was  oft^  very  blue,  and 
that  when  he  was  blue  he  was  awfully 
fierce. 

"You  can  ask  Miss  Stackpole,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "I  was  at  Garden^ 
court  two  days  ago." 

*'  Did  vou  see  niv  cousin  ?  ** 
Only  for  a  little.  But  he  had  been 
seeing  people.  Warburton  was  there 
the  day  before.  Touchett  was  just  the 
same  as  usual,  except  that  he  was  in  bed, 
and  that  he  looked  tremendously  ill,  and 
tliat  he  could  n't  speak,"  Mr.  Bantling 
pursued.  "  He  was  immensely  friendly, 
all  the  same.  He  was  just  as  clever  as 
ever.    It's  awfully  sad." 

Even  in  the  crowded,  noisy  station 
this  simple  picture  was  vivid.  "  Was 
that  late  m  the  day?" 

''Yes;  I  went  on  pmrpoee;  we  thought 
you  would  like  to  know." 

am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Can  I  go  down  to-night?  " 

*'  Ah,  I  don't  think  she  'II  let  you  go," 
said  Mr.  Bantling.  "  She  want.s  you  to 
stop  with  her.  I  made  Touchett's  man 
promise  to  telegraph  me  to.day,  and  I 
Idand  the  telegram  an  hour  ago  at  my 
dnb.  <  Quiet  and  easy,' — that 's  what 
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it  s^avs ;  arnl  it 's  dated  two  o'clock.  So 
mil  s. vou  can  u  nit  till  to-morrow. 
You  must  l»e  very  tired." 

**  Yea,  I  am  very  tired.  Asd  I  thank 
700  ugaiD.** 

«'Ob,"Mud  Mr.  B«ntliog,«wawere 
certain  you  would  like  the  last  news ; " 
while  IsalK'I  vaguely  noted  thai  Afler 
all  he  and  Henrietta  seemed  to  apjee. 

Miss  Stackpole  o;im«'  hack  with  Isa- 
bel's m  iid,  whom  she  had  c;iii_'lit  in  the 
act  of  ]»roviijg  her  utility.  This  excel- 
lent person,  instead  of  losing  herself  in 
the  crowd,  had  timply  attended  to  her 
mistress's  luggage,  so  that  now  Isabd 
was  a!  ]it)erty  to  leave  the  station. 

"  You  know  you  are  not  to  think  of 
poing  to  the  country  to-ni;^ht,"  Henri- 
etta remarked  to  \u-r.  It  does  n't  mut- 
ter wlit  ther  there  is  a  train  or  not.  You 
are  to  come  straight  to  me,  iu  Wimpole 
Street  There  is  n*t  a  oomer  to  be  had 
in  London,  bat  I  have  got  you  one  all 
the  same.  It  is  n't  a  Roman  palaoe,  but 
it  will  do  for  a  night." 

I  will  do  whatever  jon  wish,"  Isa- 
bel said. 

"  You  will  corae  and  answer  a  few 
questions  ;  that 's  what  I  wish." 

She  does  n't  say  anything  about 
dinner,  does  she,  Mrs.  Osmond  ?  **  Mr. 
Bantlbg  inquired  jocosely. 

Henrietta  fixed  lum  a  moment  with 
her  speculative  gase.  **I  see  you  aiie 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  your  own. 
Y^ou  will  l>e  at  the  Paddington  Station 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten." 

Don't  come  for  my  sake,  Mr.  Bant- 
ling," said  Isabel. 

**  He  will  come  for  mine,"  Henrietta 
declared,  as  she  ushered  Isabel  into  a 
cab. 

Later,  in  a  large,  dusky  parlor  in 
Wimpole  Street,  —  to  do  her  justice, 
there  had  heen  dinner  enough,  —  she 
asked  Isabel  those  quistions  to  which 
she  had  alluded  at  the  station. 

Did  your  husband  make  a  scene 
about  your  coming?"  That  was  Miss 
Stackpole's  first  inquiry* 


"  No ;  I  can't  say  he  made  a  soene." 

"  He  did  n't  object,  then  ?  ** 

"  Yes  ;  he  objected  very  much.  Bat 
it  was  not  iriiat  jou  would  call  a  scene." 

<*  What  was  it,  then?" 

**  It  was  a  twf  quiet  oonreraatioa." 

Henrietta  for  a  moment  contemplated 
her  friend. 

"  It  must  have  been  awful,"  she  then 
remarked.  And  Isabel  did  not  deny 
that  it  had  betni  awful.  But  she  con- 
fined herself  to  answering  Henrietta's 
questions,  which  was  easy,  as  they  were 
tolerably  definite.  For  the  present  she 
offered  her  no  new  information.  **Wd],* 
said  Miss  St:u:kpo]a  at  last,  ''I  hare 
only  one  criticism  to  make  :  I  don't  see 
why  you  pnmkised  little  Miss  Osmond 
to  go  back." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  myself, 
now,"  Isabel  replied.   "  But  I  did  then." 

^  If  you  have  fbfgotten  yew  ivasoB, 
periiaps  you  won't  return." 

Isabel  for  a  moment  said  sotUag; 
then,  Perhaps  I  shall  find  another," 
she  rejoined. 

"  Yoti  will  certainly  never  find  a 
good  one." 

"In  default  of  a  better,  my  having 
promised  will  do,"  Isabel  suggested. 

**  Yes ;  that 's  why  I  hate  it." 

'*  Don't  speak  of  it  now.  I  ha?*  a 
little  tima,  Coming  away  was  hard; 
but  going  back  will  be  harder  still." 

Yon  must  remember,  after  all,  that 
he  won't  make  a  scene  ! "  said  Henri* 
etta,  with  much  intention. 

He  will,  though,"  Isabel  answered 
graTcly.  '*It  will  not  be  the  scene  of 
a  moment;  it  will  be  a  soeoe  that  will 
hMt  always." 

For  some  minutes  tiie  two  women  aat 
gazing  at  this  prospect;  and  tlx  11  Miss 
Stackpole,  to  change  the  suhj.-ct,  a»  Is- 
abel had  requested,  announc  d  abrupt- 
ly, "  I  have  been  to  stay  with  Laudj  Fen 
sU!" 

*<  Ah,  the  letter  oamA  at  laat  ?  " 
«Tes;  it  took  fire  yean.   But  this 
thne  she  wanted  to  see  ma." 
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"  NatimUj  enough." 

"  It  was  more  nntnnil  tlian  T  think 
you  know,"  said  llenriettA,  fixing  her 
e}'»  s  on  a  distant  point.  And  then  she 
added,  turning  suddenly,  Isabel  Arch- 
er, I  beg  your  ptfdoii.  You  don't  know 
wby  ?  Bmmim  I  criticifed  yon,  and  yet 
I  hnve  gone  further  than  yon.  Mr. 
Osmond,  at  leait,  was  bom  on  the  other 
■del  " 

It  was  a  moment  before  Isaln  l  per- 
ceived lier  meiiiiiiig;  it  was  so  modestly, 
or  at  least  so  ingeniously,  veiled.  Isa- 
bel's isind  was  not  possessed  at  present 
with  the  oomieality  of  things ;  but  she 
greeted  with  a  qniok  laagh  the  image 
that  her  companion  had  raised.  She 
immediately  recovered  herself,  however, 
and  with  a  jErravity  too  pathetic  to  be 
real,  "  Henrietta  Staf  k{)ole,"  she  asked, 
*<  are  you  going  to  give  up  your  couu« 
try?" 

"  Tes,  my  poor  Isabel,  I  am.  I  won't 
pretend  to  deny  it ;  I  k)ok  the  faet  in 
the  face.  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr. 
BaDtling,  aud  I  am  going  to  re^e  in 

London." 

It  seems  very  strange,"  said  Isabel, 
smilin*;  now. 

Well,  yes,  I  suppose  it  does.  I  have 
Qome  to  it  little  by  little.  I  think  I 
know  what  I  am  doing ;  bat  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  explain." 

"One  can't  explain  one's  marriage,'* 
IsaK  I  answered.  *^  And  yours  does  n't 
ne^  to  be  explained.  Mr.  Bantling  is 
very  ^ood." 

lieurieita  said  nothing;  she  seemed 
lost  in  rejection. 

**  He  has  a  beauUful  nature,"  she  re- 
marked at  last  *<  I  liaTo  studied  liim 
for  many  years,  and  I  see  right  through 
him.  He's  as  dear  as  glass;  there 'a 
no  mystery  about , him.  lie  is  not  in- 
tellectual, but  he  a[)preciute8  intellect. 
On  the  other  hand,  ho  doesn't  exa^';,'er- 
ate  it«  claims.  I  sometimes  thiuk  we 
do  in  the  United  States." 

Ah,"  said  Isabel,  you  are  ehanged 
indeedl  It  '•  tha  fint  time  I  haTO  ever 


heard  yon  say  anything  agabst  your 

native  land." 

"  I  only  say  that  we  are  too  intel- 
lectual :  that,  after  all,  is  a  glorious 
fault.  But  I  am  changed  ;  a  woman 
has  to  ehange  a  good  deal  to  xamj^ 

'^I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy. 
You  will  at  last,  over  here,  see  som^ 
thing  of  the  inner  life." 

Henrietta  gave  a  little  significant 
si^li.  "  That  'i*  the  key  to  the  mystery, 
I  beli<  ve.  I  could  n't  endure  to  he  kept 
oU.  Mow  I  have  as  good  a  right  iis  any 
one  I "  die  added,  with  artless  elation. 

Isabel  was  deeply  diverted,  but  there 
was  a  certain  melandioly  in  her  Tiew. 
B^rietta,  after  all,  was  human  and  femi« 
nine, —  Henrietta,  whom  she  had  hith- 
erto reparded  as  a  light,  keen  flame,  a 
diseni bodied  voice.  It  was  rather  a  dis- 
appointment to  tind  that  she  had  per- 
sonal susceptibilities,  that  she  was  sub* 
ject  to  common  passions,  and  that  her 
intimicy  with  Mr.  Bantling  had  not 
been  completely  original.  There  was  a 
want  of  originality  in  her  marrying  him, 
—  there  was  even  a  kind  of  .'Stupidity  ; 
and  for  a  moment,  to  l.^^ahel's  sense,  the 
dreariness  of  the  world  tt)ok  on  a  deep- 
er tinge.  A  little  later,  indeed,  i-he  ro- 
flected  that  Mr.  Bantling,  after  all,  wm 
o^^naL  But  she  did  n't  see  how  Hen- 
rietta could  give  up  her  country.  Sim 
herself  had  relaxed  her  hold  of  it,  but  it 
had  never  been  her  country  as  it  had 
been  Henrietta's.  She  presently  asked 
her  if  nIiu  had  eujoyed  her  vii»it  to  Lady 
Pensil. 

Oh  yes,"  said  Henrietta.  «  She  did 
n't  know  what  to  make  of  me." 

And  was  that  yery  enjoyable  ?  " 
"  Very  much  so,  because  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  talented.  She  think'? 
she  knows  everything  ;  but  she  does  n't 
understand  a  lady  rorrespomlent  !  It 
Would  be  so  much  easier  for  her  if  I 
were  only  a  little  better  or  a  little 
worse.  She's  so  pnaaled.  I  believe 
she  thinks  it's  my  duty  to  go  and  do 
•onetbing  immoral.  She  thinks  it's 
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immoral  that  I  should  marry  her  broth- 
er ;  liiit,  after  all,  that  is  n't  immoral 
enough.  And  she  will  uerer  under' 
•tand,  —  aever  !  * 

'*Sh6  !•  not  so  inlelligeDt  m  lier 
brother,  then,"  Mid  IwbeL  <*  He  np> 
peers  to  heve  nnderstood." 

"  Oil  no,  he  has  n't  I  **  cried  Misa 
Stackjiolt'.  with  decision.  "T  really  be- 
lit  vi-  that's  what  he  wants  to  marry  me 
fur,  —  jij^it  to  find  out.  It  a  fixed  idea, 
a  kind  of  fahcination." 

**  It 't  very  good  in  yo«i  to  hnmor  it.** 

**  Oh  weU,**  s«d  Henriette,  <*  I  have 
something  to  find  out,  too  I "  And  Isa- 
bel saw  that  she  had  not  renounced  an 
allegiance,  but  planned  an  attack.  She 
was  at  laHt  about  to  grapple  in  earnest 
with  England. 

Isabel  also  perceived,  however,  on 
the  morrow,  at  the  Paddington  station, 
whore  she  fonnd  herself,  at  two  o*dodL, 
in  the  company  both  of  Miss  Stackpole 
and  Mr.  Baiitliii};,  that  the  jientleman 
bore  his  per}>]exities  lightly.  If  he  had 
not  found  out  everything,  he  had  found 
out  at  least  the  great  j»i)iiit,  —  that  Miss 
Stackpole  would  not  he  wanting  in  initi- 
ative. It  was  evident  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  wile  he  had  been  on  his  goard 
against  this  defldency. 

**  Henrietta  has  told  me,  and  I  am 
very  glad,'*  Isabel  said,  as  she  gave  him 

her  hand. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  it 's  very  odd," 
Mr.  Bantling  replied,  resting  on  his  neat 
umbrella. 

**Tes,  I  think  it's  Twy  odd." 

«Ton  can't  think  it *b  so  odd  as  I  do. 
Bnt  I  have  always  lather  liked  striking 
oat  a  line,"  said  BIr.  Bantling,  serenely. 

LIV. 

Isabel's  arrival  at  Gardencourt  on 
this  second  occasion  was  even  qoieter 
than  it  had  been  on  the  first.  Ralph 
Tondiett  kept  bnt  a  small  household, 
and  to  the  new  servants  Mrs*  Osmond 


was  a  stranger  ;  so  that  Isabel,  instead 
of  beiiig  conducted  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, was  (X)ldly  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  left  to  wait  wliile  bw 
name  was  carried  np  to  her  annt.  She 
waited  a  long  time ;  Mrs.  Tonchett  a^ 
peared  to  be  in  Qo  hnrrj  to  come  to  her. 
She  grew  impatient  at  last ;  she  grew 
nervous  and  even  frightened.  The  day 
was  dark  and  cold  ;  the  dusk  was  thick 
in  the  corners  of  tlie  low  browu  rOi>ras- 
The  house  wais  perfectly  still,  —  a  still- 
nesi  that  Isabel  remembered;  it  hsd 
filled  all  the  place  for  days  before  the 
death  of  her  nnde.  She  left  the  draw^ 
ing-room  and  wandered  about ;  strolled 
into  the  library  and  along  the  gallerj'  of 
pictures,  where,  m  the  deep  silence,  her 
footstep  made  an  »'cho.  Nothing  was 
changed ;  she  recognized  everytliiug  that 
she  had  seen  years  before;  it  might 
have  been  ouly  yesterday  that  she  stood 
there.  She  refieoted  that  things  change 
but  little,  while  people  dumge  so  mnch, 
and  she  became  aware  that  she  was 
walking  about  a<  her  aunt  had  doue  00 
the  day  that  she  tame  to  see  her  in  Al- 
bany. She  was  chan^rrd  ciiouirh  sinee 
then  ;  that  had  been  the  begiuuiiig.  It 
soddenljr  strode  her  that  II  her  annt 
Lydia  had  not  come  that  day,  in  jest 
that  way,  and  found  her  ahine,  every- 
thing might  have  been  difTorent.  She 
might  have  had  another  life,  and  to-«lay 
she  might  have  been  a  happier  woman. 
She  stopped  in  the  gallery  in  front  of  a 
small  picture,  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
Bonington,  upon  which  her  eyes  rested 
lor  a  long  time.  Bnt  she  waa  not  look< 
ing  at  the  pietnra;  she  was  wondering 
whether,  if  her  aunt  had  not  come  that 
day  in  Albany,  she  would  have  Banned 
Caspar  Goodwood. 

Mrs.  Touchett  appeared  at  last,  just 
after  Isabel  had  returned  to  the  big.  un- 
inhabited drawing-room.  She  looked 
a  good  deal  older,  but  her  eye  was  as 
br^ht  as  ever  and  her  head  aa  erect; 
her  thin  lips  seemed  a  repository  of  lar 
tent  meanings.  She  woie  a  little  gmj 
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drets,  of  the  most  nndeoontted  fiuiluoii ; 

an<l  Is;i1)el  wondered,  as  slie  liad  won- 
dered the  first  time,  whether  her  re- 
markable kinswomau  resemhled  more  a 
queen  ro;,^'Mt  or  the  matron  of  a  jail. 
Her  lips  felt  very  tliiu  indeed  as  Isabel 
kissed  her. 

I  have  kept  yoa  waiting  becnnae  I 
bnTO  been  sitting  witb  RelpV*  Mnu 
Touchett  said.  "The  nur.^e  had  gone 
to  her  luDch,  and  I  had  taken  her  place, 
lie  has  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  look 
after  him,  bnt  tlie  man  is  good  for  noth- 
in<r ;  he  is  always  looking  out  of  the 
window,  —  as  if  tiiere  were  auyiliiug  to 
see !  I  £d  n%  wish  to  move,  becante 
Ralph  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  and  I  was 
afraid  the  sound  would  disturb  him.  I 
waited  till  the  nnrse  came  back ;  I  re- 
memlK-red  that  you  know  the  house." 

"  I  find  I  know  it  better  even  than  I 
thought ;  I  have  been  walking  aliout," 
Isabel  answered.  And  then  she  asked 
whether  Ralph  slept  much. 

*'  He  lies  with  his  eyes  closed ;  he 
does  n't  move.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
it's  always  sleep." 

Will  he  see  me  ?  Can  he  speak  to 
me?" 

Mrs.  Touchett  hesitated  a  moment. 
*'  You  can  try  him,"  she  said.  And 
then  she  oUered  to  conduct  Isabel  to 
her  room.  "  X  thought  they  had  taken 
yoa  there ;  bnt  it 's  not  my  house,  it 's 
Ralph's,  and  I  don't  know  what  they 
do.  They  must  at  least  have  taken 
your  luggage  ;  I  don't  suppose  you  have 
brought  much.  Not  that  I  care,  how- 
ever. I  believe  they  have  given  you 
the  same  room  you  had  before  ;  when 
Ralph  heard  you  were  coming,  be  said 
you  must  have  that  one." 

**  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?  " 

**  Ah,  my  dear,  he  does  n't  chatter  as 
he  used  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Touchett,  as  she 
prert'ded  her  niece  up  the  sUirca^e. 

It  w;is  the  same  room,  and  sonietliing 
told  Isabel  that  it  had  Jiot  been  slept  in 
since  she  occupied  it.  Her  luggage  was 
there,  and  it  was  not  volominons  \  Mrs. 


Tonchett  sat  down  a  moment,  with  her 

eyes  upon  iL 

"  Is  there  really  no  hope  ?  ^  Isabel 
asked,  standing  before  her  aunt. 

"  None  whatever.  There  never  has 
been.    It  ha.s  not  been  a  successful  life." 

*'  No ;  it  has  only  been  a  beautiful 
one."  Isabel  found  herself  already  con- 
tradicting her  aunt;  she  was  irritated 
by  her  dryness. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
that ;  there  is  no  beauty  without  health. 
That  is  a  very  odd  dress  to  travel  in." 

Isabel  glanced  at  her  garnieut.  "  I 
left  Ivouic  at  au  hour's  notice ;  I  took 
the  first  that  came." 

''Tour  sisters,  in  America,  wished  to 
know  how  yon  dress.  That  seemed  to 
be  their  principal  interest.  I  was  n't 
able  to  tell  them  ;  but  they  seemed  tO 
have  the  right  idea,  —  that  you  never 
wear  anything  less  than  black  brtx-atle." 

"  Till  y  think  I  am  more  brilliant 
than  I  um  ;  I  am  afraid  to  tell  them  the 
truth,"  said  Isabel.  **  Lily  wrote  me 
that  yon  had  dined  with  her." 

She  invited  me  four  times,  and  I 
went  once.  After  the  second  time  she 
should  have  let  me  alone.  The  dinner 
was  v('ry  good  ;  it  must  have  been  ex- 
pensive. Ib*r  huslcind  has  a  v<'ry  bad 
manner.  Did  I  enjoy  my  visit  to  Amer- 
ica? Why  should  I  have  enjoyed  it? 
I  did  n't  gp  for  my  pleasure." 

These  were  interesting  items,  but 
Mrs.  Touchett  soon  left  her  niece,  whom 
she  was  to  meet  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
midday  menl.  At  this  repast  the  two 
ladies  faced  each  other  at  an  alibrevi- 
ated  table  in  the  melancholy  dining- 
room.  Here,  after  a  little,  Isabel  saw 
that  her  aunt  was  not  so  dry  as  she  ap- 
peared, and  her  old  pity  for  the  poor 
woman's  inexpressiveness,  her  want  of 
regret,  of  disappointment,  came  back  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  she  would  find 
it  a  blessing  IomIiv  to  be  able  to  indnlgo 
a  regret.  She  vvonderetl  whetht-r  Mrs. 
Tuucliett  wore  not  trying,  whether  she 
had  not  a  desire  for  the  recreation  of 
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griei  On  the  other  band,  perhept  she 
was  afraid;  If  she  began  to  fegret,  it 
m^t  take  her  too  far.  Isabel  ooold 
perrf'ive,  however,  that  it  had  come  over 
hcT  that  >!)('  h:ul  rui-fiiMl  -onit'thing ;  tliat 
shr  >uw  ht-rself  ill  tlie  future  as  an  old 
woruau  without  memories.  Her  little 
sharp  face  looked  tragical.  She  told 
her  niece  that  Ralph  as  yet  had  not 
moved,  but  that  he  probably  woold  be 
able  to  see  her  befon-  •llnner.  And 
then  in  a  moment  she  added  that  he  had 
seen  Lord  Warhurton  the  day  before  ; 
an  atJuounceiiK'iit  whicli  startled  Isabel 
a  little,  us  it  srrnied  ail  intimation  that 
thib  pe^^ulluye  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  that  an  accident  might  bring  them 
together.  Such  an  accident  would  not 
be  happy;  she  had  not  come  to  Eng- 
land to  converse  with  Lord  Warburton. 
She  presently  said  to  her  aunt  that  he 
had  been  very  kind  to  Kalph  ;  she  bad 
seen  soniething  of  that  in  Korae. 

"  He  has  something  else  to  think  of 
now,"  Mrs.  Tonchett  rejoined.  And 
she  paused,  with  a  gaze  like  a  gimlet. 

Isabel  saw  that  she  meant  something, 
and  instantly  guessed  wliat  she  meant 
But  her  reply  concealed  her  guess  ;  her 
heart  beat  faster,  and  she  wished  to  gain 
a  moment.  "  All,  yea, —  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  all  that." 

lie  is  not  thinking  of  the  lords  ;  he 
is  thinking  of  the  ladies.  At  least  he 
is  thinking  of  one  of  them.  He  told 
Ralph  he  was  engaged  to  be  married." 

Ab,  to  be  married  1 "  Isabel  gently 
exclaimed. 

"  Unless  be  breaks  it  off.  Ho  seemed 
to  think  Kulph  would  like  to  know. 
IVor  Kalpb  can't  go  to  the  wedding, 
though  I  believe  it  is  to  take  place  vevy 
soon." 

♦*  And  who  is  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"  A  mi  mber  of  the  aristocracy  ;  Lady 
Flora,  Lady  Felicia,  —  something  of 

that  sort." 

I  am  very  glad."  Isabel  said.  "It 
must  be  a  suddt-n  decision." 

Sudden  enough,  I  believe ;  a  court- 


ship of  three  weeks.  It  has  only  just 
been  made  public." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  Isabel  repeated, 
with  a  larger  emphasis.  She  knfw  hor 
aunt  w.as  waf<-hlti''  her,  —  lookiu;'  for 
the  signs  of  some  curious  emotion  ;  and 
the  desire  to  prevent  her  compaoioii 
from  seeing  anything  of  this  kind  en- 
abled her  to  speak  in  the  tone  of  qui<^ 
satisfaction,  —  the  tone,  ahnoat,  of  r»> 
lief.  Mrs.  Tou.  hett  of  course  followed 
the  tradition  that  ladies,  even  married 
ones,  reir.ird  the  marriage  of  tbfnr  old 
lov«^rs  as  an  offense  to  themselves.  \^ 
abel's  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  show 
that,  however  that  might  be  in  general, 
she  was  not  offended  ^ow.  Bnt  mean- 
while, as  1  say,  her  heart  beat  Caster; 
and  if  she  sat  for  some  moments 
thoughtful  — she  presently  foigoi  Mrs. 
Touchett's  observation  —  it  was  nnt  be- 
cause she  had  lost  an  admirer.  Her  im- 
agination had  traversed  half  Europe  :  it 
halted  panting,  and  even  trembling  a 
little,  in  the  city  of  Rome.  She  figured 
herself  announcing  to  her  husband  that 
Lord  Warburton  was  to  lead  a  bride  to 
the  altar,  and  she  was  of  course  not 
aw.iie  how  extremely  sad  she  lc>okt-d 
while  she  made  this  intellectual  eff.iri. 
But  at  last  she  collecte«l  iR-rsfli,  and 
said  to  her  auiit,  "  He  was  sure  to  do 
it  some  time  or  other." 

Mrs.  Toudiett  was  silent;  then  she 
gave  a  sharp  little  shake  of  the  head. 
*' Ah,  my  dear,  you're  b«»yond  me!" 
she  cried,  suddenly.  They  went  on 
with  their  luncheon  in  silence;  Isabel 
ft'lt  as  if  she  had  heard  of  Lord  War- 
burton's  death.  She  had  known  him 
only  as  a  suitor,  and  now  that  was  all 
over.  He  was  dead  for  poor  Pansy; 
by  Pansy  he  might  have  lived.  A  serv> 
ant  had  been  hovering  about;  at  last 
IMrs.  Tou(  hett  retiuested  him  to  leave 
them  alone.  She  had  finished  her  lunch  ; 
she  sat  with  her  hands  foMed  on  the 
v'\\i<-  of  tln»  talile.  I  should  like  to 
a?k  you  three  t|uestions,'.'  she  said  to  Is- 
abel, when  the  servant  had  gone^ 
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**  Three  are  a  great  many.** 

"  I  can't  do  with  less  ;  I  have  beeu 
thinking.  They  are  all  very  good  ones." 

*'  That  8  what  1  am  afraid  of.  The 
beet  questions  are  the  worsts"  Isabel  an- 
awered.  Mrs.  Tonebeti  had  poshed 
back  her  ohur,  and  Isabel  left  the  table 
and  walked,  rather  oonsciously,  to  one 
of  the  deep  windows,  while  her  aunt 
followed  her  with  her  eyes. 

"  Have  yon  ever  l>een  sorry  you  did 
n't  marry  Lord  Warburton  ? "  Mrs. 
Toachett  inquired. 

Isabel  shook  her  head  slowly,  smO- 
ing.   «  N0|  dear  aunt" 

Good.  I  ought  to  tell  yon  that  I 
propose  U)  believe  what  yon  say." 

*'  Your  believing  me  is  an  immense 
tiCDii>tation,"  Isabel  rej)lied,  smiling  still. 

A  ttnuptation  to  lie  ?  I  don't  rec- 
ommend you  to  do  tliat,  for  when  I 'm 
misinformed  I  'in  as  dangerous  as  a  poi* 
aoned  rat.  I  don't  mean  to  orow  OTer 
you." 

"  It  is  my  hasband  that  does  n't  get 
on  with  me,"  said  Isabel. 

"  I  crould  have  told  him  that.  I  don't 
call  that  crowing  over  you,"  Mrs.  Tuucli- 
eiL  added.  Do  you  still  like  Sereua 
Ibrle  ?  "  she  went  on. 

•*  Not  as  I  once  did.  But  it  does  nt 
matter,  for  she  is  going  to  America." 

To  America  ?  She  most  hare  done 
something  very  bad." 

**  Yes,  —  very  bad." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is?" 

"  She  made  a  convenience  of  me." 
Ah,"  cried  Mrs.  Touchett,    so  she 
did  of  me  I   8he  does  of  evwy  one." 

<*She  will  i^ake  a  convenience  of 
America,"  said  Isabel,  smiling  again,  and 
gUd  that  her  aunt's  questions  were  over. 

It  was  not  till  evening  that  she  was 
able  to  see  Ralph.  He  had  been  doz- 
iijg  all  day  ;  at  least  he  had  been  lying 
uucuuticious.  The  doctor  was  there,  but 
after  a  while  he  went  away,'— the  local 
doctor,  who  had  attended  his  father, 
and  whom  Balph  liked.  He  came  throe 
or  four  times  a  day ;  he  was  deeply  in- 


terested in  his  patient.  Raljih  had  had 
Sir  Matthew  Hope,  but  he  had  '^nt  tired 
of  this  Celebrated  man,  to  whom  he  had 
asked  his  mother  to  send  word  that 
he  was  now  dead,  and  was  therefore 
without  further  need  of  medical  advice. 
Mrs.  Touchett  had  simply  written  to 
Sir  Matthew  that  her  son  disliked  him. 
On  the  day  of  Isabel's  arrival,  Ualph 
gave  no  sign,  as  I  have  related,  for 
manv  hours ;  but  towards  evenin;;  he 
raised  himself,  and  said  he  knew  that 
she  had  come.  How  he  knew  it  was 
not  apparait,  inasmuch  as,  for  fear  of 
exciting  him,  no  one  had  offered  the  in- 
formation. Isabel  came  in  and  sat  by 
his  bed  in  the  dim  light  i  there  was  only 
a  shaded caiull I'  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
She  told  the  nurse  tliat  she  ini'^lit  so  ; 
that  she  hersrlf  would  sit  with  hiui  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  lie  had  opened 
his  eyes  and  recognised  her,  and  had 
moved  hb  hand,  which  lay  very  helpless 
beside  him,  so  that  she  might  take  it. 
But  he  was  unable  to  speak  ;  he  closed 
his  eyes  again,  and  remained  perfectly 
still,  only  keeping  her  hand  in  his  owe. 
Slie  sat  with  him  a  loni;  time,  —  till  the 
nurse  came  back  ;  but  he  gave  no  fur- 
ther sign.  He  might  have  passed  away 
while  she  looked  at  him ;  he  was  already 
the  figure  and  pattern  of  death.  Sim 
had  thought  him  far  gone  in  Rome,  but 
this  was  worse;  there  was  only  one 
change  possible  now.  There  was  a 
straiiL:e  traniiuillity  in  hh  face;  it  was 
as  i^iUl  as  the  lid  of  a  box.  With  this, 
he  was  a  mere  lattice  of  bones  ;  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  to  greet  her,  it  was 
as  if  she  were  looking  into  immeasursp 
ble  space.  It  was  not  till  midnight  that 
the  nurse  came  back ;  but  the  hours,  to 
Isabel,  had  not  Tcmod  long ;  it  was  ex- 
actly what  she  had  come  for.  If  she 
hati  come  simjily  to  wait,  she  fi)U[id  am- 
ple occasion,  for  he  lay  for  three  days 
in  a  kind  of  grateful  silence.  He  ruo- 
ognised  her,  and  at  moments  he  seemed 
to  wish  to  speak ;  but  he  found  no  voice. 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  as  if  he 
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too  were  muting  for  tomethingt^lor 

sometbing  that  certainly  would  come. 
Hi*  was  so  absolutely  quiet  that  it  seemed 
to  her  what  was  comiiicr  had  already  ar- 
riTf<l  ;  :ni(l  vf't  sh<'  iK  Vcr  lust  the  ;"*'nse 
that  tilt  y  Wi  re  still  t<^>^t'lhi'r.  But  ihey 
were  uot  always  together ;  Uiere  were 
other  honm  that  she  paised  in  wander^ 
ing  throngh  the  empty  houM,  and  Ibtenp 
\x\g  for  a  voice  that  was  not  poor  Ralph's. 
She  ha<]  a  constant  fear ;  she  thought 
it  jvK^il.lc  her  husband  would  write  to 
htT.  Hut  he  r*'ni:iiin'd  silent,  and  she 
only  got  a  Icttt  r,  from  Flurt-nce,  from 
the  Counteiiti  Gemini.  Ualph,  however, 
■poke  at  last,  on  the  eraing  of  the 
third  day. 

''I  feel  better  to-night,"  he  mnr- 
mnred,  abruptly,  in  the  soundless  dim- 
ness of  her  vigil.  **  I  think  I  can  say 
something." 

Sli''  sank  u[ton  her  knees  lK'.>id»'  his 
pillow  ;  U»)k  his  thin  hand  in  her  own  ; 
b^gcd  him  not  to  make  au  effort,  —  uot 
to  tire  himself. 

His  Usee  was  of  necessity  serious,  — 
it  was  incapable  of  the  muscular  play 
of  a  smile;  but  ita  owner  apparently 
had  not  lost  a  perc«'jition  of  incongrui- 
ti«*s.  '*  What  dors  it  matter  if  1  am 
tired,  when  I  liavi;  all  cti'rnity  to  rt-^t  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  There  ia  no  harm  iu  mak- 
ing an  effort  when  it  ia  the  very  last 
Don't  people  always  fed  better  just  be> 
fore  the  end?  I  have  often  heard  <rf 
that ;  it's  what  I  was  waiting  for.  \\ \  <  r 
since  you  have  been  here,  I  thought 
it  wotiM  conio.  I  tried  two  or  three 
times  ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  <r('t  tired 
of  sitting  there."  He  spoke  slowly,  with 
painful  breaks  and  long  pauses ;  his 
▼oioe  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance. 
When  he  ceased,  he  lay  with  his  face 
turned  to  Isabel,  and  his  large  nnwink- 
ing  eyes  open  into  her  own.  "  It  was 
very  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  thought  you  would;  but  I  was  n't 
sure." 

"  T  wa»  not  sure,  either,  till  I  came," 
eaid  Isabel. 


Too  have  beoi  like  an  angel  beside 
my  bed.  Ton  know  they  talk  of  the 
angel  of  death.  It 's  the  most  beautiful 
of  all.  You  have  l).  en  like  that, — as  if 
you  were  waiting  for  me." 

•*  I  was  not  waiting  for  your  death  ; 
I  was  waiting  for  —  for  this.  This  it 
not  death,  dear  Balph." 

Not  for  yon,  —  no.  There  is  nock- 
ing makes  us  feel  so  much  alive  as  to 
see  others  die.  That 's  the  sensation  of 
life,  —  the  sense  that  we  remain.  I  have 
had  it, — even  I.  lint  now  I  am  of  no 
use  but  to  give  it  to  others.  With  me 
it's  all  over."  And  then  be  paused. 
Isabel  bowed  her  head  further,  tiQ  it 
rested  on  the  two  hands  that  were 
cla^>ed  upon  his  own.  She  oonld  not 
see  him  now ;  bnt  his  far-away  voice 
was  close  to  her  ear.  "  Isabel,"  he 
went  on.  suddeidy,  "  F  wish  it  were  over 
for  vou."  Slit'  answered  nothing;  she 
had  burst  into  sobs  ;  she  remained  so, 
with  her  buried  face.  lie  lay  silent, 
listening  to  her  sobs ;  at  last  he  gave  a 
long  groan.  **  Ah,  what  is  it  you  have 
done  for  me  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  yon  did  for  me?  she 
cried,  her  now  extreme  agitation  half 
smothered  by  her  attitude.  She  hud 
lost  all  her  shame,  all  wi-h  to  hide 
tilings.  Now  be  might  know.  She 
wished  bun  to  know,  for  it  brought 
them  supremely  together,  and  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  pain.  **  Yon  did 
something  once,  —  yon  know  it.  Oh, 
Ralph,  you  have  bera  everything  1 
What  have  I  done  for  yon.  —  what  can 
I  do  to-dav  ?  I  would  die  if  yuu  coaM 
live.  But  I  don't  wish  you  to  live ;  I 
would  die  myself,  not  to  lose  you."  lier 
toioe  was  as  broken  aa  his  own,  and  ^ 
of  tears  and  anguish. 

You  won't  lose  me, — yon  w31  keep 
me.  Keep  me  in  your  heart;  I  shall 
be  nearer  to  you  than  1  have  ever  been. 
Dear  Isabel,  life  is  better;  for  in  life 
there  is  love.  Death  is  good,  but  ibere 
is  no  love." 

**I  never  tlianked  you ;  I  neyer 
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spoke  ;  I  never  was  what  I  should  be  !  " 
Isabel  went  on.  She  felt  a  passionate 
need  to  cry  out  and  accuse  herself,  to 
let  her  ■orrow  posMSB  lier.  All  her 
tronUesv  for  the  momeiit,  hecame  nii<* 
£^e  and  melted  together  into  thia  fne*' 
ent  pain.  Whatmust  you  have  thought 
of  me  ?  Yet  how  could  I  know  ?  I  never 
knew,  and  T  only  know  to  <1:iy  because 
there  are  people  less  stupid  ihau  I." 

"  Don't  mind  people,"  said  Kulph. 
"  I  thiuk  I  am  glad  to  leave  people." 

She  rused  her  head  and  her  olasped 
hands;  she  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
pray  to  him. 

"  Is  it  true,  —  is  it  true  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  True  that  you  have  been  stupid  ? 
Oh,  no,"  said  Halph,  with  a  sensibie  in- 
tention of  wit. 

"  That  you  made  me  rich,  —  that  ail 
I  have  is  yours  ?  ** 

He  turned  away  his  head,  and  for 
aome  time  said  nothing.  Then,  at  last,— 
Ah,  don't  speak  of  that;  that  was 
not  happy.'*  Slowly  he  moved  his  ftoe 
toward  her  again,  and  they  once  more 
saw  each  other.  "  But  for  that  —  but 
for  that" —  And  he  pausetl.  "I  be- 
lieve I  ruined  you,"  he  added  softly. 

She  was  foil  of  the  sense  that  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  pain ;  he  seemed 
already  so  little  of  this  world.  But 
even  if  she  had  not  had  it  she  would 
still  have  spoken,  for  nothing  mattered 
now  but  the  only  knowledge  that  was 
not  pure  atH^^iiish,  —  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  l«»oking  at  the  truth  together. 

**  He  married  me  for  my  money," 
ahe  said. 

She  wished  to  say  everything ;  she 
was  afraid  he  might  die  before  she  had 

done  so. 

He  gazed  at  her  a  little,  and  for  the 
first  time  his  fixed  eyes  lowered  their 
lids.  But  he  raised  them  in  a  moment, 
and  tlion,  — 

**  He  was  greatly  in  love  with  yon," 
he  answered. 

**  Tes,  he  was  hi  lore  with  me.  Bat 
he  would  not  have  manried  me  if  I  had 


been  poor.  I  don't  hurt  you  in  saying 
that.  How  can  I  ?  I  only  want  you  to 
understand.  I  always  tried  to  keep  you 
from  nnderstanding ;  bat  that's  all  over." 

^  I  always  nnderstood,"  said  Ralph. 

« I  thoaght  yon  did,  and  I  did  n' t  like 
it.    But  now  I  like  it." 

"  You  don't  hurt  me  ;  you  make  me 
very  happy."  And  as  Kalph  said  this 
there  was  an  extraordinary  gladness  in 
his  voice.  She  bent  her  hea<l  again, 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  back  of  his 
hand.  I  always  nnderstood,"  he  oon- 
tinoed,  "though  it  was  so  strange,  so 
pitifnl.  Yoa  wanted  to  look  at  lifo  lor 
yourself,  bat  you  were  not  allowed  ; 
you  were* punished  for  your  wisli.  You 
were  ground  in  the  very  mill  of  the  con- 
vent ional  !  " 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  been  punished  I " 
Isabel  sobbed. 

He  listened  to  her  a  little^  and  then 
oontinued,— 

Was  he  very  bad  about  year  com- 
ing?" 

He  made  it  very  hard  for  me.  Bat 

I  don't  care." 

"  It  is  all  over,  then,  between  you  ?  " 

*'Oh,uo;  1  don't  thiuk  anything  is 
over." 

Are  you  goiug  back  to  him  ?"  Balph 
stammered. 

« I  don't  know,— I  can't  tell.  I  shall 
stay  here  as  long  as  1  may.  I  don't 
want  to  think,  —  I  need  n't  think.  I 
don't  care  for  anything  but  you,  and 
that  is  enough  for  the  present.  It  will 
last  a  little  yet.  Here  on  my  knees, 
with  yoa  dying  in  my  arms,  I  am  hap> 
pier  than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
And  I  want  yoa  to  be  happy, — not  to 
think  of  anything  sad  ;  only  to  feel  that 
I  am  near  you  and  I  love  you.  Why 
should  there  be  pain  ?  In  such  hours  as 
this  what  have  we  to  do  with  pain? 
That  is  not  the  deepest  thing ;  there  is 
something  deeper."  T"-*— 

Balph  evidently  foand,  from  r 
to  moment,  greater  diiBoolty  i 
higi  ha  had  to  wait  longer  * 
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himself.  At  first  ne  appeared  to  make 
DO  response  to  the.se  last  wonls ;  In*  let 
a  lotir;  time  elapse.  Theu  iie  uiuruiured 
siiii]il^ ,  — 

**  Too  matt  itoy  here." 

tbould  like  to  ttay,  m  long  « 
•eemt  right" 

As  BeeniB  righti— 'M  seems  right?" 
He  repeated  her  words.  "  Yei,  yoa 
think  a  jrreut  deal  about  that." 

Of  cour^e  one  musU  You  are  very 
tired,"  saul  Isubt-l. 

"I  am  very  tired.  You  said  just  now 
that  pain  it  not  the  deepest  thing.  No> 
«—  no.  Bat  it  is  yerj  deep.  II  I  oonU 
stoy"  — 

**  For  me  yon  wlU  always  be  here»" 
she  softly  interrapted.  It  was  easy  to 

interrupt  him. 

But  lie  went  on,  after  a  moment :  — 
It  poiiiies,  after  all ;  it 's  passing 
now.  But  love  remains.  I  don't  know 
why  we  should  suffer  so  much.  Perhaps 
I  shall  find  oat  There  are  many  things 
in  life ;  you  are  very  young." 

**  I  feel  very  old,"  said  Isabel. 

"  You  will  grow  young  again.  That's 
how  I  see  you.  I  don't  believe  —  I 
don't  believe "  —  And  he  stopped 
again  ;       strength  failed  him. 

She  begged  him  to  be  qniet  now. 
We  need  n*t  speak,  to  understand  eaoh 
other,"  she  said. 

I  don't  believe  that  such  a  generoos 
misuke  as  yours  —  can  hart  yoa  for 
more  than  a  little." 

*•  Oh,  lialph,  I  am  very  happy  now  1" 
she  cried,  througli  lu  r  tfars. 

And  remember  thi;^,"  hu  continued: 
*<  that  if  you  have  been  hated,  yon  have 
also  been  loved." 

<*  Ah,  my  brother !  "  she  cried,  with 
»  movement  of  still  deeper  prostration. 

LV. 

He  had  told  her,  the  first  evening  she 
over  spent  at  Gardenooort,  that  if  she 
•hoold  live  to  aoliBr  enonj^  she  mighl 


some  day  see  the  ghost  with  wlii'  h  the 
old  luniso  was  dtily  pntvid'  d.    She  ap- 
parently had  fulfilled  the  necess.iry  con- 
dition ;  lor  the  next  moruing,  in  the 
oold,  fidnt  dawn,  she  knew  that  a  spirit 
was  standing  by  her  bed.   She  had  lua 
down  without  undrsssing,  for  it  was  her 
belief  that  Ralph  would  not  outlast  the 
night.    She  had  no  inclination  to  sleep ; 
piif  was  waiting,  and  such  waiting  wa* 
wakeful.    But  she  closed  her  i  ve^  ;  >hc 
believed  that  as  the  night  wore  on  she 
should  hear  a  knock  at  her  door.  She 
beaid  no  knock,  bat  at  the  time  the 
darkness  began  vaguely  to  grow  gny 
she  started  up  from  her  pillow  as  ab- 
ruptly as  if  she  had  received  a  summons. 
It  seemed  to  her  for  an  instant  tluit 
Riilph  was  standing  there,  —  a  dim,  liuv- 
erin<i  liirurc  in  the  dimness  of  the  roum. 
She  stared  a  moment :  she  saw  his  white 
face,  bis  kind  eyes ;  then  she  saw  there 
was  nothing.   She  was  not  afraid ;  she 
was  only  sure.  She  went  ont  of  her 
room,  and  in  her  certainty  i)a->t-d  along 
dark  corridors  and  down  a  tlight  of  oak- 
en steps  that  shone  in  the  vaguo  light  of 
a  hall  window.   Outside  of  Kal}»h'3  door 
she  stopped  a  moment,  listening ;  hut 
she  seemed  to  bear  only  the  hiisli  iliai 
filled  it   She  opened  the  door  with  a 
hand  as  gentle  as  if  she  were  lifting  a 
vefl  from  the  lace  of  the  dead,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Touchett  sitting  motionless  and 
npright  beside  the  couch  of  her  son, 
with  one  of  his  hands  in  her  own.  The 
doctor  was  on  the  other  side,  with  poor 
Ralph's  further  wrist  resting  in  his  prc^- 
fessional  fingers.   The  nurse  vva?  at  the 
foot,  between  them.  Mrs.  Tooehett 
took  BO  notice  of  Isabel,  but  the  doctor 
looked  at  her  very  hard ;  then  he  gen- 
tly placed  Ralph's  hand  in  a  proper  {losi- 
tion, close  bt  -ide  him.  The  nurse  looked 
at  her  very  hard,  too,  and  no  one  <aid  a 
word  ;  but  Isabel  only  looked  at  what 
she  had  come  to  see.  It  was  fairer  liutu 
Ralph  had  ever  been  in  life,  and  then 
was  a  atraoge  resemblance  to  tlie  tuot 
ol  Us  lather,  which,  six  yean  belbre^ 
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she  had  seen  lying  on  the  same  pillow. 
She  went  to  her  aunt  and  put  her  arm 
round  her  ;  and  Mrs.  Touchett,  who  as 
a  general  thing  neither  invited  uor  en- 
joyed caretses,  submiMed  for  a  moBent 
to  thii  one^  rbing,  m  it  were,  to  take  it 
Bat  ihe  was  b&  end  dry-ejed;  lier 
aoote  white  face  was  terrible. 

*<Poor  aunt  Lydial"  Isabel  ubi^ 
mured. 

"  Go  and  thank  God  you  have  no 
chthl,"  said  Mrs.  Touchett,  disengaging 
herselL 

Three  days  after  this  a  oonaideniUe 
nnmber  of  people  Imuid  time,  in  the 
Ugfat  of  the  London  <*aeeflon,"  to  take 

ft  morning  train  down  to  a  quiet  station 
in  Iierk>hire,  and  sjiend  half  an  hour  in 
a  small  ay  church,  which  stood  within 
an  easy  wulk.  It  was  in  the  green  burial- 
place  of  this  edilice  tliat  Mrs.  Touchett 
oonsigoed  her  ton  to  earth.  She  stood 
berself  at  the  edge  of  the  graYe»  and 
leabd  stood  beside  her;  the  sexton  him- 

■elf  had  not  a  Die )rc  practical  interest  in 
the  scene  than  Mrs.  Touchett.  It  was 
a  solemn  occasion,  but  it  was  not  a  dis- 
a^eeable  one  ;  there  was  a  certain  geni- 
ality in  the  appearance  of  things.  The 
weather  had  changed  to  fair ;  the  day, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  treacheroos  May- 
time,  was  warm  and  wfaidless,  and  the 
air  liad  the  hri^itness  of  the  hawthorn 
and  the  blackbird.  If  it  was  sad  to 
think  of  poor  Touchett,  it  was  not  too 
sad,  since  dc.ith,  for  him,  liad  h.ad  no 
violence,  lie  had  been  dying  so  long  ; 
he  waa  so  ready  ;  everything  had  been 
so  expected  and  prepared.  There  were 
tear*  in  Isabel's  eyes,  bnt  they  were  not 
tears  that  blinded.  Slie  looked  throngh 
them  at  the  beauty  of  the  day,  the  splen- 
dor of  nature,  the  sweetness  of  the  old 
English  church-vurd.  the  liowed  heads 
of  goo<i  friends.  Lord  Warburton  was 
there,  and  a  group  of  gentlemen  un- 
known to  Isiabel,  several  of  whom,  as 
■he  afterwards  learned,  were  oonneoted 
with  the  bank ;  and  there  were  others 
whom  she  knew.  Miss  Staokpola  was 


among  the  first,  with  honest  Mr.  Bant- 
ling beside  her  ;  and  Caspar  Goo<lwood, 
lifting  his  head  higher  than  the  rest, 
bowing  it  rather  less.  During  much  of 
the  time  Imbel  was  oonscions  of  Mr. 
Goodwood's  gaset  he  looked  at  her 
somewhat  harder  than  be  nsoaUy  looked 
in  public^  fHiile  the  others  had  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  church-yard  turf. 
But  she  never  let  him  see  that  she  saw 
him  ;  she  thought  of  him  only  to  won- 
der that  he  was  still  iu  Eughmd.  She 
found  that  she  had  taken  for  granted 
that,  after  aooompanjiug  lialph  to  Gap> 
dencoort,  he  had  gone  away;  she  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  a  coontry  that 
l^eased  him.  He  was  there,  however,  — 
verj'  distinctly  there  ;  and  something  in 
his  attitude  seemed  to  say  that  he  was 
there  with  a  complex  intention.  She 
would  not  meet  \m  eyes,  though  there 
was  doubtless  sympathy  in  them;  he 
made  her  rather  oneasy.  With  the  dis- 
persal of  the  little  group  he  disappeared, 
and  the  only  person  who  came  to  speak 
to  her  —  though  several  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Touchett  —  was  Henrietta  Stackpole. 
IK  nrietlu  had  l)eon  crvin*;. 

Ralph  ha<l  said  to  IsaV)el  that  he 
hoped  she  would  remaiu  at  Ganlenoourt, 
■nd  she  made  no  immediate  motion  to 
leave  the  place.  She  said  to  herself 
that  it  was  but  common  charity  to  stay 
a  little  with  her  aunt  It  was  fortunate 
she  bad  so  good  a  formula ;  otherwise 
she  might  have  been  greatly  in  want  of 
one.  Her  errand  was  over  ;  she  had 
done  what  she  left  her  husband  for. 
She  had  a  husband  iu  a  foreign  city, 
oonnting  the  hours  of  her  absence;  in 
such  a  case  one  needed  an  excellent  mo- 
tive. He  was  not  one  of  the  best  hus- 
bands;  but  that  didn't  alter  tht^  case. 
Certain  obligations  were  involvcil  in  the 
very  fact  of  marriage,  and  were  quite 
independent  of  the  quantity  of  enjoy- 
ment extracted  from  it.  Isabel  ihoui^ht 
of  her  husband  as  little  as  might  be ; 
but  now  that  she  was  at  a  distance^  be- 
yond its  spelli  she  thou|^t  with>a 
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of  tpiritual  Bhudder  of  Roino.  There 
was  a  d<';i<]ly  s;i<liics'<  in  the  ilioufjht,  and 
she  (Irt'w  h.nk.  into  tli«'  dfopcst  shade 
of  Gardriicijurt.  She  lived  from  day  to 
day,  poj»t|)ouiug,  closing  her  eyes,  try- 
ing not  to  think.  She  Imew  die  mutt 
dedde,  but  ihe  decided  nothing;  Iter 
coming  itself  had  not  been  a  decision. 
On  that  occasion  she  liad  simply  started. 
O.^mond  ;^ave  no  somxK  and  now,  evi- 
dently, he  would  <^ive  none;  he  would 
leave  it  all  to  her.  From  Pansy  she 
heard  nothing,  but  that  was  very  simple : 
her  father  liad  told  her  not  to,  write. 

Mit.  Tooehett  aooepted  Isabel's 
panj,  but  offered  her  no  assistance  ;  she 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  considering, 
without  enthusiasm.  Itnt  with  perfect  lu- 
cidity, the  new  convfiiienceH  uf  her  own 
situation.  Mrs.  Touehett  was  not  an  opti- 
mist, but  even  from  painful  occurrences 
•he  managed  to  eztraet  a  certain  ntis- 
faction.  This  consisted  in  the  reflection 
that,  after  all,  soofa  things  happened 
to  other  people,  and  not  to  herself. 
Death  was  disagreeable,  but  in  this  case 
it  was  her  son's  dcutli,  not  her  own  ;  she 
had  nevL-r  llattered  herselt  that  her  own 
would  be  disagreeable  to  any  one  but 
Mrs*  Touehett.  She  was  better  off  than 
poor  Ralph,  who  had  left  all  the  com- 
modities of  life  behind  him,  and  indeed 
all  the  security  ;  for  the  worst  of  dying 
was,  to  Mrs.  Touchett's  mind,  that  it 
exposed  one  to  be  taken  advanUige  of. 
For  her.-elt",  she  was  on  the  spot;  there 
was  nothing  80  good  as  that.  She  made 
known  to  Isabel  very  punctually  —  it 
was  the  erening  her  son  was  bnried  — 
several  Ralph's  testamentary  arrange- 
ments. He  had  told  her  everything, 
had  consulted  her  abont  everything. 
He  left  her  no  money;  of  course  she 
had  no  need  of  money.  lie  left  her 
the  furniture  of  Gardencourt,  exrlusivo 
of  the  pictures  and  books,  and  the  use 
of  the  place  for  a  year ;  after  which  it 
was  to  be  soM.  The  money  prodoced 
by  the  sale  was  to  ooastitate  an  endow- 
ment for  a  hosptal  for  poor  penoos 


suffering  from  the  malady  of  which  he 
died  ;  and  of  this  portion  of  the  will 
Lord  Warburton  was  appointe<l  execu- 
tor. The  rest  of  his  property,  which 
was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  bank, 
was  disposed  of  in  varioas  bequests,  sev* 
era!  of  them  to  those  ooosins  in  Ter- 
mont  to  whom  his  father  had  already 
bei!n  so  bountiful.  Then  tfiere  were  a 
number  of  small  legacies. 

"  Some  of  them  are  extremely  pecul- 
iar," 8ai<l  Mrs.  Touehett ;  "  he  has  left 
considerable  sums  to  persons  I  never 
heard  of.  He  gave  me  a  Ibt,  and  I 
asked  thmi  who  some  of  them  were ;  and 
he  told  me  they  were  people  who  at  va> 
rious  times  had  seemed  to  like  him. 
Apparently,  he  thought  you  did  n't  like 
him,  for  he  has  not  left  you  a  penny.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  you  were  hand- 
somely treated  by  his  father,  which  I 
am  boond  to  say  I  think  yon  were,  — 
though  I  don't  mean  that  I  ever  beard 
him  complain  of  it.  The  fnctnres  aie 
to  be  dispersed;  he  has  distributed  them 
about,  one  by  one,  as  little  keepeake^ 
The  most  valuable  of  the  c<>llection  goes 
to  Lord  Warburton.  And  what  do  vou 
thiiik  he  has  done  with  his  library  ?  It 
soonds  like  a  practical  joke.  He  has 
1^  it  to  your  friend,  Miss  Staekpols^ 
*  in  recognition  of  her  services  to  liter- 
ature.* Does  he  mean  her  followii^ 
him  up  from  Rome  ?  Was  that  a  serv- 
ice to  literature  ?  It  contains  a  great 
many  rare  and  valuable  books,  amL  as 
she  l  au't  carry  it  alwut  the  world  in  her 
trunk,  ho  recommends  her  to  sell  ii  at 
anction.  She  will  sell  it,  of  oowse,  aft 
Christie's,  and  with  the  proceeds  she 
will  set  up  a  newspaper.  Will  that  be 
a  service  to  literature  ?  " 

This  question  Isal>el  forbore  to  an- 
swer, as  it  exceeded  the  little  interroff- 
atory  to  which  slie  had  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  submit  ou  her  arrival.  Be- 
sides, she  had  never  been  less  interest* 
ed  in  literatnre  than  to^y,as  she  fooad 
when  she  occasionally  took  down  firom 
die  sbelf  one  of  the  rare  and  valnafale 
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volumes  of  which  Mrs.  Touchett  had 
spoken.  She  was  quite  unable  to  read  ; 
her  attention  had  never  been  so  little  at 
her  command.  One  afternoon,  iu  the 
library,  about  a  week  after  the  cere- 
mony ID  tlie  diareh-yard,  ehe  was  try- 
ing to  fix  it  a  little;  bot  often  wan- 
dered from  tbe  book  she  had  in  her 
hand  to  the  open  window,  which  looked 
down  the  lon«r  avenue.  It  was  in  this 
way  tliat  she  saw  a  mmlest  vehicle  ap- 
proach the  door,  and  perceived  Lord 
WarburtOQ  sitting,  in  rather  an  uncom- 
fortable attitade,  in  a  ooraer  of  iL  He 
had  always  bad  a  high  standard  of  ooort- 
esj,  and  it  was  therefore  not  remark- 
able, under  the  circumstances,  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
down  from  London  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Touchett.  It  was  of  course  Mrs.  Touch- 
ett that  he  had  come  to  see,  and  not 
Mrs.  Osmond ;  and  to  prove  to  herself 
the  validity  of  this  theory,  Isabel  pree* 
ently  stepped  oat  of  the  house  and  wan- 
dered away  into  the  park.  Since  her 
arrival  at  Gardencourt  she  had  been  but 
little  out-of-doors,  the  weather  being 
unfavorable  for  visiting  the  grounds. 
This  afternoon,  however,  was  line,  and 
at  first  it  struck  her  an  a  hapj)y  thought  to 
have  come  out.  The  theory  I  have  just 
mentioned  was  plaosible  enough,  bat  it 
brought  her  Httle  rest ;  and  if  yon  had 
seen  her  pacing  about  you  would  have 
said  she  had  a  bad  conscience.  She  was 
not  pacified  when,  at  the  end  of  a  quaiv 
ter  of  an  hour,  finding  herself  in  view 
of  the  house,  she  saw  Mrs.  Touchett 
emerge  from  the  portico,  accompanied 
by  her  visitor.  Uer  aunt  had  evidently 
proposed  to  Lwd  Warbarton  that  they 
should  come  in  search  of  her.  She  was 
in  no  humor  for  visitors,  and  if  she  bad 
had  time  she  would  have  drawn  back 
beliitid  one  of  the  great  trees.  But  she 
saw  that  she  hatl  been  seen,  and  that 
nothing  was  left  her  but  to  advance.  As 
the  lawn  at  Gardencourt  was  a  vast  ex- 
panse, this  took  somo  time;  daring  which 
she  observed  that,  as  he  walked  beside 
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bis  hostess,  Lord  Warburton  kept  his 
hands  rather  stiffly  behind  him  and  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground.  Both  persons,  ap- 
parently, were  silent;  but  Mrs.  Touch- 
ett's  thin  little  glance,  as  she  directed  it 
toward  Isabel,  had  even  at  a  distanoe  an 
ezpresuon.  It  seemed  to  say  with  eat* 
ting  sharpness,  Here  is  the  eminently 
amenable  noblemad  whom  you  might 
have  married."  When  Lord  Warbur- 
ton lifted  his  own  eye^!,  however,  that 
was  not  what  they  said.  They  only 
said,  This  is  rather  awkward,  you 
know,  and  I  depend  upon  you  to  help 
me."  He  was  very  grave,  very  proper, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  Isabel  had 
known  him  he  greeted  her  without  a 
smile.  Even  in  his  days  of  distress  he 
had  always  l>egun  with  a  smile.  He 
looked  extremely  self-conscious. 

"  Lord  Warburton  has  been  so  good 
as  to  come  out  to  seo  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Toaohett  **  He  tells  me  he  did  n't 
know  yoa  were  stfll  here.  I  know  he 's 
mi  old  friend  of  yoors,  and  as  I  was  told 
yoa  were  not  in  the  house  I  brought 
him  out  to  see  for  himself." 

"  Oh,  I  saw  there  was  a  irood  train  at 
6.40,  that  would  'U't  rni-  l):irk  in  (inie 
for  dinner,"  Mr>.  'r(Mu)i(  tt">  ounijianion 
explained,  raihur  irrelevantly.  I  am 
SO  glad  to  find  yoa  have  not  gone." 

<(  I  am  not  here  for  Imig,  you  know," 
Isabel  said,  with  a  certain  eagerness. 

I  sappose  not;  but  I  hope  it 's  for 
some  weeks.  You  came  to  England 
sooner  than  —  a  —  than  you  thought  i  " 

"  Yes,  T  came  very  suddenly." 

Mrs.  Touchett  turned  away,  as  if  she 
were  looking  at  the  condition  of  the 
grounds,  which  indeed  was  not  what  it 
shoald  be,  while  Lord  Warbarton  hesi- 
tated a  little.  Isabel  fancied  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  asking  about  her 
husband,  rather  confusedly,  and  then 
had  checked  himself.  Me  continued 
immitigably  grave,  either  l>eoau>e  he 
thought  it  becoming  in  u  nl  ""^  nveg 
which  death  had  just  passf^ 
more  personsl  reasons.  If  n 
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scious  of  personal  reasons,  it  was  very 
fortunato  that  he  had  the  cover  of  the 
foriDer  motive  ;  he  could  make  the  most 
of  that.  Isabel  thought  of  all  this.  It 
was  not  that  Iiia  face  was  sad,  for  that 
wa^  another  matter  ;  but  it  was  strange- 
ly inexpressive. 

My  sisters  would  have  been  so  glad 
to  come  if  they  had  known  you  were 
still  here,  —  if  tliey  had  thought  you 
would  see  them,"  Lord  Warburton  went 
on.  "  Do  kindly  let  them  see  you  be- 
fore you  leave  England." 

"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure ; 
I  have  such  a  friendly  recollection  of 
them." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  yon  would 
come  to  Lockleigh  for  a  day  or  two? 
You  know  there  is  always  that  old 
promise."  And  his  lurduhi])  blushed  a 
little  as  he  made  this  suggetition,  which 
gave  his  face  a  somewhat  more  familiar 
air.  "  Perhaps  I  *m  not  right  in  saying 
tliat  just  now  ;  of  course  you  are  not 
thinking  of  visiting.  Hut  I  meant  what 
would  hardly  be  a  visit.  My  sisters  are 
to  l>e  at  Lockleigh  at  Whitjsuntide  for 
three  days ;  and  if  you  could  come  then 
—  as  you  say  you  are  not  to  be  very 
long  in  England  —  I  would  see  that 
there  should  be  literally  no  one  else." 

Isabel  wonderetl  whether  not  even  the 
young  latly  he  was  to  marry  would  be 
there,  with  her  mamma;  but  she  did 
not  express  this  idea.  Thank  you  ex- 
tremely," she  contented  herself  with 
saying ;  "  I 'm  afraid  I  hardly  know 
about  Whitsuntide." 

But  I  have  your  promise,  have  n't 
I,  for  some  other  time  ?  " 

There  was  an  interrogation  in  tins  ; 
but  IsaI.el  let  it  pass.  She  looked  ut 
her  interlocutor  a  moment,  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  observation  was  that,  us 
had  happened  before,  she  felt  sorry 
for  him.  "  Take  care  you  don't  miss 
your  train,"  she  said.  And  then  site 
added,  *'  I  wish  you  every  happiness.  ' 

He  blushed  again,  more  than  before, 
and  he  looked  at  his  watch. 


"  Ah,  yes,  6.40 ;  I  have  n't  much 
time,  but  I  liave  a  fly  at  the  door. 
Thank  you  very  much."  It  was  not 
apparent  whether  the  thanks  applied  to 
her  having  reminded  him  of  his  traia, 
or  to  the  more  sentimental  remarL 
"  Good-by,  Mrs.  Osmond;  good-by."  He 
shook  hands  with  her,  without  meeting 
her  eye  ;  and  then  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Touchett,  who  had  wandered  back  to 
them.  With  her  his  parting  was  equal- 
ly brief;  and  in  a  moment  the  two  la- 
dies saw  him  move  with  long  steps 
across  the  lawn. 

**  Are  you  very  sure  he  is  to  be  mar- 
ried ?  "  Isabel  asked  of  her  aunu 

"  I  can't  be  surer  than  he  ;  but  be 
seems  sure.  I  congratulated  him,  and 
he  accepted  it." 

"  Ah."  said  Isabel,  I  give  it  up !  " 
while  her  aunt  returned  to  the  house, 
and  to  those  avocations  which  the  vis- 
itor had  interrupted. 

She  gave  it  up,  but  she  still  thought 
of  it,  —  thought  of  it  while  she  strolled 
again  under  the  great  oaks  whose  shad- 
ows were  long  upon  the  acres  of  turf. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  she  found 
herself  near  a  rustic  bench,  which,  a 
moment  after  she  had  looked  at  it,  struck 
her  as  an  object  recognized.  It  was  not 
simply  that  she  had  seen  it  before,  nor 
even  that  she  hud  sat  up>on  it ;  it  was 
that  in  this  spot  something  important 
had  happened  to  her,  —  that  the  place 
had  an  air  of  association.  Tlien  she  re- 
membered that  she  had  been  sitting 
tlit-re  six  years  before,  when  a  servant 
brou^jht  her  from  the  house  the  letter  in 
which  Caspar  Goodwood  iufomied  her 
that  he  had  followed  her  to  Europe  ; 
and  that,  when  she  had  read  that  letter, 
she  looked  up  to  hear  Lonl  Warburton 
announcing  th.it  he  should  like  to  marry 
her.  It  was  indeed  an  historical,  an  in- 
teresting bench  ;  she  stood  and  looked 
at  it,  as  if  it  might  have  something  to 
say  to  her.  She  would  not  sit  down  od 
it  now ;  she  felt  rather  afraid  of  it. 
She  only  stood  before  it,  and  while 
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stood  the  past  camo  back  to  her  in  one 
of  those  rubliing  waves  of  emotion  liy 
■which  people  of  sensibility  are  visited 
at  odd  hoon.   The  effect  of  this  agita- 
tion WM  »  loddan  aeoM  of  being  very 
tired,  under  the  infliieooe  of  which  ihe 
preraune  her  acruples  and  sank  into  the 
nistio  aeet.  I  have  said  that  she  was 
restless  and  nnable  to  occupy  herself; 
and  whotiier  or  no,  if  you  had  seen  her 
there,  you  would  have  admitted  the  jus- 
tice of  the  former  epithet,  you  would  at 
least  hare  allowed  that  at  this  moment 
she  was  the  image  of  %  Tictim  of  idle- 
ness.  Her  attitade  bad  a  singular  ab- 
sence of  purpose ;  her  hands,  hanging 
at  hor  sides,  lost  themselves  in  the  folds 
of  her  Idack  dress.    Her  eyes  gazed 
vaguely  before  her.    Tliore  was  noth- 
ing to  recall  her  to  the  liouse ;  the  two 
ladies,  in  their  seclusion,  diued  early, 
and  had  tea  at  an  indefinite  boor.  How 
long  she  had  eat  in  this  position  she 
could  not  baTe  told  you ;  bat  the  twi- 
light had  grown  thick  when  she  became 
aware  that  she  was  not  alone.  She 
quickly  8traighten<Ml  herself,  glancing 
about,  and  then  saw  what  had  become 
of  her  solitude.    She  was  sharing  it 
with  Caspar  Goodwood,  who  stood  look- 
ing at  her,  a  lew  feet  aS,  and  whose 
footfall,  on  the  naresonant  turf,  as  be 
came  near,  she  had  not  heard.    It  oo> 
cured  to  her,  in  the  midst  of  this,  that 
It  was  just  so  Lord  Warburton  had  sniw 
prised  her  of  old. 

She  instantly  rose,  and  as  soon  as 
Goodwood  saw  that  he  was  seen  he 
Started  forward.  She  had  bad  tine  only 
to  rise,  when,  with  a  motion  that  looked 
like  Tiolenoe,  hot  felt  like  she  knew 
not  wli  it,  he  grasped  her  by  the  wrist, 
and  made  her  sink  again  into  i!h>  scat. 
She  closed  her  eyes ;  he  had  not  hurt 
her;  it  was  only  a  touch  that  she  had 
obeye<l.  Hut  there  was  something  iu 
his  face  that  she  wished  not  to  see. 
That  was  the  way  he  bed  looked  at  her 
the  other  day  in  the  cbnrob-yard ;  only 
to-day  it  was  worse.   He  said  nothing 


at  first ;  she  only  felt  him  close  to  her. 
It  almost  seemed  to  her  that  no  one  had 
ever  been  so  close  to  her  as  that.  All 
this,  however,  took  but  a  moment,  at 
the  end  of  wbidi  she  bad  disengaged 
her  wrist,  turning  her  eyes  npon  her 
visitant. 

You  have  frightened  me,"  she  said. 
"  I  did  n't  mean  to,"  he  answered ; 
"but  if  I  did,  a  little,  no  matter.  I 
came  from  London  a  while  ago  by  the 
train,  but  I  could  n't  come  here  direct- 
ly. There  was  a  man  at  the  station 
who  got  ahead  of  me.  He  took  a  fiy 
that  was  there,  and  I  beard  bim  give 
the  order  to  drive  here.  I  don't  know 
who  he  was,  but  I  did  n't  want  to  come 
with  him  ;  I  wanted  to  see  you  alone. 
So  I  have  been  waiting  and  walking 
about.  I  have  walke«l  all  over,  and  I 
was  just  coming  to  the  house,  when  I 
saw  yoa  here.  There  was  a  keeper,  or 
eome  one,  who  met  me ;  but  that  was 
all  right,  beomse  I  bed  made  bis  ao- 
qaaintanoe  when  I  came  here  with  your 
cousin.  Is  that  gentleman  gone  ?  Are 
you  really  alone  ?  I  want  to  speak  to 
you."  Goodwood  spoke  very  fast ;  he 
was  as  excited  as  when  they  parted  in 
Borne.  Isabel  had  hoped  that  condi- 
tion woold  rabsides  and  she  shrank 
into  herself  as  she  perceived  that,  on  the 
oontraty,  be  bad  only  let  out  saiL  She 
had  a  new  sensation  ;  he  had  never  pro- 
duced it  l>efore  ;  it  was  a  feeling  of  dan- 
ger. There  was  in«l<'ed  somethiiiir  awftil 
in  his  persistency,  l-abel  irn/.cd  straight 
before  her ;  he,  with  a  hand  on  ca<'h 
knee,  leaned  forward,  looking  deeply 
into  ber  foce.  The  twilight  seemed  to 
darken  around  them.  *'  I  want  to  speak 
to  yon,"  he  repeated;  "I  have  some- 
thing particular  to  say.  I  don't  want  to 
trotible  you,  as  I  did  the  othrr  day.  in 
Rome.  That  was  no  use  ;  it  only  dis- 
tressed yon.  I  couldn't  help  it ;  I  knew 
I  was  wrong.  But  I  am  not  wrong  now ; 
please  don't  think  I  am,"  he  went  on, 
with  bit  bard,  deep  voice  melting  a  mo- 
ment into  entreaty.  "  I  came  here  to- 
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day  for  a  j»iirj>ose ;  it 's  very  different. 
It  was  no  iisti  for  me  to  speak  to  you 
then ;  but  uoir  I  can  help  you." 

She  eoold  not  have  told  you  whether 
it  was  because  the  waa  afraid,  or  be- 
canse  each  a  voice  in  the  darkness 
teemed  of  necessity  a  boon,  hut  she  list- 
ened to  hiru  as  she  had  never  listened 
before  ;  his  W(M  <1-<  <lropped  deep  into 
her  soul.  Thuy  produced  a  sort  of  still- 
nen  in  all  her  being ;  and  it  was  nidi 
an  elforty  In  a  moment,  that  the  answered 
lilm. 

"  How  can  yon  help  me  ?  "  she  asked, 

in  a  low  tone,  aa  if  she  were  takiiii^ 
what  he  had  said  seriously  enough  to 
make  tin-  iii(|uirv  in  confidence. 

"  By  inducing  you  to  trust  me.  Now 
I  Iniow,  —  to-day  I  know.  Do  you  re- 
member what  I  asked  yon  in  Rome? 
Then  I  was  quite  in  the  dark.  But  to- 
day I  know  on  good  authority ;  erery- 
thitijx  iH  clear  to  me  to-<lav.  It  was  a 
good  thing  when  vou  made  mi;  come 
away  with  your  cousin.  He  was  a  good 
feUoWi  —  he  was  a  noble  fellow ;  he  told 
me  how  the  case  stands.  He  explained 
everything ;  he  guessed  what  I  tlionght 
of  you.  He  was  a  member  of  your 
family,  and  he  left  yon,  so  long  aa  you 
shoulil  1k!  in  England,  to  my  care," 
said  Goodwood,  as  if  he  were  making  a 
great  point.  Do  you  know  what  be 
said  to  mo  tho  last  time  I  saw  him,  as 
he  lay  there  where  lie  died?  He  said, 
'Do  everything  you  can  for  her;  do 
everythitii;  Aw  will  let  you.'" 

Isabel  suddenly  got  up. 

«•  You  had  no  business  to  talk  aboat 
me ! 

*'  Why  not, —  why  not,  when  we  talked 
in  that  way  ?  "  he  demanded,  following 
her  Inst.  ''And  he  was  dying;  when 
a  man's  dying  it's  different.'*  She 
eheoked  the  movement  she  had  made  to 
leave  him  ;  she  was  listening  more  than 
ever;  it  was  true  tliat  he  was  not  the 
same  as  that  last  time.  That  had  been 
aimless,  fruitless  passion  ;  but  nt  pres« 
ent  he  had  an  Idea.  Isabel  scented  his 


idea  in  all  her  being.  "  But  it  does  n't 
matter !  "  he  exclaimed,  pressing  her 
eloseb  thoi^  now  without  touching  a 
hem  of  her  garment  **  If  Touchett  had 
never  c^pened  his  mouth,  I  should  have 
known,  all  the  same.  I  had  only  to 
look  at  you  at  your  coni«in's  fiineral  to 
see  what 's  tho  matter  with  you.  You 
can't  deceive  me  any  more  ;  for  God's 
sake,  be  honest  with  a  man  who  is  so 
honest  with  yon!  Ton  are  the  most 
unhappy  of  women,  and  your  fanabaad 's 
adevill" 

She  turned  on  himaa  if  he  had  struck 
her. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  she  cried. 

*'  I  have  never  been  so  pane ;  I  see 
the  whole  thing.  Don't  think  it  \  nec- 
essary to  defend  him.  But  I  woif t  aay 
another  word  against  hhn;  I  will  spesk 
only  of  you,"  Goodwood  added,  qni^- 
ly.  "  How  can  you  pretend  you  are 
not  heart-broken  ?  You  don't  know 
what  to  do  ;  vou  don't  know  where  to 
turn.  It 's  too  late  to  play  a  part :  did  n't 
you  leave  all  that  behind  you  in  llome  ? 
Touchett  knew  all  about  it,  and  I 
knew  it  too,  ^  what  it  would  oosC  you 
to  come  here.  It  will  cost  you  your 
life  I  When  I  know  that,  how  can  I 
keep  myself  from  wishing  to  save  yon  ? 
What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  should 
stand  still  and  see  you  go  buck  to  your 
reward  ?  *  It 's  awful,  what  she  '11  have 
to  pay  lor  it r  —  that's  what  Touchett 
said  to  me.  I  may  teD  you  that,  may 
n't  I?  He  was  such  a  near  relation  I* 
cried  Goodwood,  making  his  poiut  again. 
"  I  would  sooner  have  been  shot  than 
let  another  man  say  those  thinirs  to  mc  ; 
but  he  was  different ;  he  seemed  to  mc 
to  have  the  right.  It  was  after  he  got 
home,  when  he  saw  he  was  dying,  and 
when  I  saw  it  too.  I  understand  all 
about  it:  you  are  afnud  to  go  back. 
You  are  perfectly  alone ;  you  don't 
know  where  to  turn.  Now  it  is  that 
I  want  you  to  think  of  me.** 

"To  think  of  you?"  Isabel  said, 
standing  before  him  in  the  dusk.  The 
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idea  of  which  she  had  caught  a  glimpse 
a  few  moments  before  now  loomed 
large.  She  threw  back  her  head  a  little; 
■be  stared  at  it  u  if  it  bad  been  A  oomet 
in  tbe  8^. 

*'Toa  don't  know  wlMie  to  torn. 
Turn  to  me !  I  want  to  persuade  you  to 
trust  me,"  Goodwood  repeated.  And 
then  be  paused  a  momcut,  with  his  shin- 
ing eyes.  "  Why  should  you  go  back  ? 
Why  should  you  go  through  that  ghast- 
\j  form?" 

^To  get  ewaj  from  yonl"  ibe  an- 
trnmUm  But  this  ezfireaied  only  a  little 
of  what  she  felt  The  rest  was  that 
she  had  never  been  loved  before.  It 
wrapped  her  about;  it  lifted  her  off  her 
leet- 

At  Urst,  in  rejoinder  to  what  she  had 
said,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  would 
break  oat  into  greater  Tiolenoe.  Bat 
mfter  ao  instant  lie  was  perfectly  qaiet  { 
be  wished  to  prove  that  he  was  8ane> 
that  he  bad  reasoned  it  all  out.  **I 
wish  to  prevent  that,  and  I  think  I  may, 
if  you  will  only  listen  to  me.  It 's  too 
monstrous  to  think  of  sinking  back  into 
that  misery.  It  'a  you  that  are  out  of 
jour  mbid.  TVoat  me  as  if  I  bad  tbe 
care  of  yon.  Wby  sbonldn't  we  be 
^PP7*  before  as,  when 

it's  so  easy?  I  am  yours  forever,  — for- 
ever and  ever.  Here  I  stand;  I'm  as 
firm  as  a  rock.  What  have  you  to  care 
about  ?  You  have  no  children  ;  that 
perhaps  would  be  an  obstacle.  As  it  is, 
jon  have  nothing  to  consider.  You 
mast  save  what  you  can  of  your  life ; 
yon  mast  n*t  lose  it  all  simply  because 
yoa  bave  lost  a  part  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  you  to  assume  that  you  care 
for  the  look  of  the  thing,  for  what  peo- 
ple will  say,  for  the  bottomless  idiocy 
of  the  world  !  Wo  have  nothing  to  do 
with  all  that ;  we  are  quite  out  of  it ; 
we  look  at  things  as  they  are.  You 
took  tke  great  step  in  coming  away ; 
tbe  next  is  nothing;  it's  the  natoral 
OBOi  I  swear,  as  I  stand  het^  that  a 
woman  deliberately  made  to  sailer  is 
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justified  in  anything  in  life,  —  in  going 
down  into  the  streets,  if  that  will  help 
bar !  I  know  how  you  suffer,  and  that 's 
why  I  am  bare.  We  can  do  absolatsly 
as  we  please;  to  whom  ander  the  sen  do 
we  owe  anything  ?  What  is  it  that  holds 
us  ?  What  b  it  that  has  the  smallest 
right  to  interfere  in  such  a  (piostion  as 
this  ?  Such  a  question  is  l>eL\veen  our- 
selves, —  and  to  say  that  is  to  settle  it ! 
Were  we  born  to  rot  in  our  miiury  ? 
Were  we  bom  lo  be  afraid?  I  never 
knew  yo«  afraid  1  If  you  only  trast  m% 
bow  little  yoa  will  be  disappointed! 
The  world  ii  all  before  us,  and  the  world 
is  very  laige^  I  know  something  about 
that." 

Isabel  gave  a  long  niurraur,  like  a 
creature  in  pain  ;  it  was  as  if  he  were 
pressing  something  that  hurt  her.  "  The 
world  is  very  small,"  she  said,  at  ran- 
dom ;  she  bad  an  immense  desire  to  ap> 
pear  to  resist.  She  said  it  at  rando^ 
to  bear  herself  say  something ;  but  it 
was  not  what  she  meant.  The  world, 
in  truth,  had  never  seemed  so  large ;  it 
seemed  lo  open  out,  all  round  her,  —  to 
take  the  form  of  a  mighty  sea,  where 
she  floated  in  fmiomless  waters.  She 
bad  wanted  help,  and  here  was  help ;  it 
bad  come  in  a  roshing  torrent.  I  know 
not  whether  she  believed  everything 
that  he  said;  but  she  believed  that  to 
let  him  take  her  in  his  arms  would  be 
the  next  best  thing  to  dying.  This  be- 
lief, for  a  moment,  was  a  kind  of  raj)- 
ture,  in  which  she  felt  herself  sink- 
ing and  sinking.  In  tbe  movement  abe 
seemed  to  beat  with  ber  feet,  in  order 
to  catch  lienel^  to  feel  something  to 
rest  on. 

"  Ah,  be  mine,  aa  I  am  yours  ! "  she 

heard  her  companion  cry.  He  had  sud- 
denly given  up  argument,  and  his  voice 
seemed  to  come  through  a  coulubion  of 
sound. 

This,  however,  of  course,  was  bat  a 
snhjective  fact,  as  die  metaphysicians 

say ;  the  confusion,  tbe  noise  of  waters^ 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  were  in  ber  own 
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head.  In  an  Lnstaut  she  became  aware 
of  thill.  «Do  me  the  greiitect  kmdnett 
of  eH,"  ahe  Mid.  "  I  beseech  yon  to  go 

•wav  !  " 

"Ahfdon'tMythetl  Don^thmmel" 

be  cried. 

Slie  clasped  lior  hands ;  her  eyee 
were  streamijig  with  tears. 

**As  you  love  me,  aa  you  pity  me, 
leave  me  elonel" 

He  glered  at  her  e  moment  thioogh 
the  dusk,  and  the  next  instant  she  felt 
his  arms  about  her,  and  his  lips  on  her 
own  lips.  His  kiss  was  like  a  flash  of 
lightning;  when  it  was  dark  again  she 
was  free.  8he  never  looked  about  her ; 
she  only  darted  away  from  the  spot. 
There  were  lights  in  the  windows  of  the 
boose;  they  shone  far  across  the  lawn* 
In  an  extraordinarily  short  time  —  for 
the  distance  was  considerable  —  she  had 
moved  through  the  darkness  (for  she 
saw  nothing)  and  reuche<l  the  door. 
Here  only  she  paused.  She  looked  all 
about  her;  she  listened  a  little;  then 
she  put  her  hand  on  the  lateh.  She 
had  not  known  where  to  turn ;  but  she 
knew  now.  There  was  a  yery  stralglit 
path. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Caspar  Good- 
wood knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house 
in  Wimpole  Street  in  which  Henrietta 
StM^pole  ooenpied  fnmislied  lodgings. 
He  had  hardly  removed  his  hand  from 
the  knocks  when  the  door  was  opened, 


and  Miss  Stackpole  herself  stood  b^ 
lofo  him.  She  had  on  her  bonnet  and 
Jacket;  she  was  on  the  point  of  going 
out. 

•  "  Ob,  good  morning."  he  said.  "  I 
was  in  hope  I  should  find  Mrs.  Oft* 

mond." 

Henrietta  kept  him  waiting  a  moment 
for  her  reply ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  expression  about  IGss  Sta^pole  even 
when  she  was  silent 

"  Pray,  what  led  yoQ  to  suppoee  she 
was  here  ?  " 

"  T  went  down  to  Gardencourt  tins 
morning,  and  the  servant  told  me  she 
had  come  to  Loudon.  He  believed  she 
was  to  eome  to  yen." 

Again  Miss  Staekpdle  held  him»  widi 
an  intentioo  of  perfect  Undnees,  in  sna> 
pense. 

"  She  came  here  yo?tt  rday,  and  spent 
the  night.  But  this  morniiig  she  started 
for  liome.** 

Caspar  Goodwood  was  not  loekiBg 
at  her;  his  ^es  were  fhstaaed  on  ths 
dooMtep. 

<*Oh,sbe  started"— he  stammsrsd. 
And,  without  finishing  hia  plirase^  er 
looking  lip.  he  turne<l  away. 

Henrietta  had  come  out,  dousing  the 
door  behind  her,  and  now  she  pat  out 
her  hand  and  grasped  his  arm. 

'•Look  hera»  Mr.  Goodwood,"  she 
said;    just  you  wait  I " 

Oa.  whaA  he  looked     at  her. 


THE  PASTINQ  OF  THE  WAT& 


Sat  not  the  eaglet  neve?  lored  the  nest, 
Because,  fnll<4edged,  he  cannot  choose  but  know 
True  life  is  aspiration,  and  not  rest. 
"With  haimtiug  eyes  reproachful,  to  and  fro 
In  my  soul's  sight  forever  come  and  go 
The  forms  of  those  who  loved  me  first  and 
Reproach  me  not  I  I  oonld  not  lore  you  so» 
Were  life  not  spent  in  Thith's  etemd  quest 
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Though  she  roll  back  the  curtain  of  the  skies, 
Aud  show  the  mirrored  face  of  batlled  man 
Where  I  had  pictured  heaven  witii  childish  eyes, 
Truth  is  mj  guide  alone.    O  fiieuds  of  youth, 
Old  friendB,  old  faiths,  old  ways  where  life  began, 
Fanirdlll  I  Io?e  yon  all,— I  follow  Tratlil 

w.  aju 


THE  UABITAI^T  OF  LOWEfi  CANADA. 


At  the  conquest  in  1760,  Lower  Can- 
ada oontained  seventy -two  thovsand 
Fveneh  Canadiani,  the  deicendants  of 
less  than  ten  thooiand  emigranta  bcm 
Fraiaee.  This  was  a  marvelous  increase, 
considering  that  the  little  colony  had 
twice  recruited  the  army  of  3Iontcalm, 
waged  unceasing  war  for  a  c*;ntury  and 
a  halt  against  the  Indians,  and  sent  out 
aetilers  and  traders  to  the  ottennoat 
oonineaof  NewFVanoe.  After  die  oon- 
qoett,  aeven  thoosand  edonntB,  moetl j 
seigufurs  and  their  families,  retnrned 
to  Fianoe.  The  English  statesmen  of 
that  period  confidently  expected  that 
the  Frenoli  language  would  soon  die  out 
and  the  habitant  be  absorbed  in  the 
British  settlements,  and  the  province 
was  derided  np»  to  that  end.  But  the 
stone,  in  this  instanoS)  is  hreaUng  the 
hammer.  The  Freneh  Canadian  popu- 
lation in  Quebec  now  numbers  twelve 
hundred  thousand  souls.  There  are  one 
hundred  thousand  people  of  Acadian  de- 
scent in  the  Maritinn-  Provinces.  Man- 
itoba is  nearly  half  French.  French 
Canadian  settlements  are  found  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Saskatohewan  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Boeky  Monntains. 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is 
more  French  than  English.  The  habi- 
tant has  crossed  the  line  diviilinj;  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  and  is  march- 
ing westward  through  the  counties  of 
Glengarry,  Dundas,  and  Prescott,  and 
nottfiwasd  Iqr  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa. 
The  IVenoh  language,  which  is  vniver- 


sal  in  Quebec,  has  the  same  legal  sta- 
tus as  English  in  the  Donunion  Parlia> 
ment  and  the  Supreme  Coort  of  Canada. 
Etbu  the  oomparadvelj  new  English 
settlements  in  the  Eastern  Townships 
are  being  overrun.  Somerset  becomes 
Saint-Morisette,  Starafold  Sainto-F'ollo, 
Boulton  Bouton,  as  parish  alter  parish 
is  invaded  by  the  race  wliich  England 
thooght  she  had  effaced  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  The  habitant  has  also 
swarmed  over  the  boundary  into  New 
Englaiid  and  the  Western  States,  and 
the  sixty-hve  thousand  peasants  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  the  abandoned 
colony  which  Voltaire  described  as  a 
few  arpt'iit-s  of  snow  "  have  increaseil, 
uutU  their  number  in  North  America  is 
not  short  of  two  million  souls. 

The  French  Canadian  Is  an  admirable 
colonist  He  may  lack  enterprise,  but 
his  staying  qualities  are  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  the  Scotchman.  lie  is  a 
living  monument  to  the  truth  of  tho  old 
saw  that  blood  will  lell."  New  France, 
unlike  many  colonies  founded  by  Euro- 
peao  nations,  was  not  a  penal  settlement. 
The  earliest  emigrants  were  honest  and 
intrepid  pioneers,  like  Cartier  and  Cham- 
plain,  who  led  them.  The  seigneurs 
came  of  tha  best  stock  in  France,  being 
chieHy  young  nobles  wliose  purses  were 
not  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  bask 
at  Versailles,  and  retired  otlicers.  From 
1G21  to  1641  the  settlers  came  mostly 
from  Nonnaady,  Beaoce,  Poitou,  Perohe, 
He  de  Fiance,  and  Le  Fltys  d'Aonls. 
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In  166.^,  the  Prince  de  Carignan  rejn- 
ment.  the  first  European  corps  sent  to 
America,  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  was 
disbanded.  The  officers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  AoHto  no6hn§, 
reoeiTed  land  graaU  and  founded  bm- 
ily  dynasties,  some  of  whioh  exist  to 
this  day.  The  common  soldiers  were 
also  put  upon  the  hind,  and  this  crack 
rcL'inient,  fresh  from  fij;hting  tlie  Cres- 
cent on  the  plains  of  Hungary,  was 
ipeedilj  absorbed  io  the  population. 
Laval,  the  first  bishop  of  Qoebec,  whose 
see  extended  from  the  St  Lawrenoe  to 
the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  was  a  high-born 
Montmorency.  Ladies  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, headed  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie, 
a  handsome  y<>ung  wj.lovv  of  Alen<^on, 
founded  the  first  religious  houses,  of 
which  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  endowed  bj 
SicbelieQ's  niece,  the  Dnehesse  d*Ai- 
gaillon.  The  govemon,  the  intendants, 
and  the  minor  officers  of  the  king  were 
of  the  bluest  blood  in  France,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  manners  oi  the  peo> 
pie  is  visihle  to  this  day. 

The  habitant  was  the  French  peasant 
traa^rted  to  a  better  world.  He  was 
a  devoted  royalist,  believing  with  Peiw 
nettj  that  when  kings  ere  good  they 
are  a  present  btm  Heaven ;  when  they 
are  bad.  they  are  a  chastisement.  The 
French  )>easant  of  that  period  was 
crushed  beneath  the  noble  and  the  tax- 
gatherer.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  La  Broy^  wrote:  ^  Cer> 
tain  savage  •looking  beings,  male  and 
female,,  are  seen  in  the  country ;  black, 
livid,  and  sunburnt,  and  belonging  to 
the  soil  which  tltey  dig  and  grub  with 
invincible  Btuhl)ornnes8.  They  seem 
capable  of  articulation,  and  when  they 
stand  erect  they  display  human  linea- 
ments. They  are,  in  fact,  men.  They 
retire  at  night  into  their  dens,  where 
they  live  on  black  bread,  water,  and 
roots."  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rencp  the  serf  breathed  the  air  of  free- 
dom. He  was  still  a  serf,  under  the 
Custom  of  Paris ;  but  the  Canadian  seign- 


eur was  a  kind  master,  and  the  kind's 
assessor  no  longer  reaped  where  the 
husban<lman  sowed.  The  R^collets,  who 
were  the  first  missionaries,  attended  to 
his  spiritual  wants ;  and  when  they  gave 
plaoe  to  the  Jesuits,  drardiea  soon  dot- 
ted the  clearings.    If  the  churdl  bisd 
the  habitant  freelv  for  tithes,  its  nnmer» 
ous  saints*  days  liiihteiied  his  drudgery. 
Moreover,  he  paid  the  tithes  cheerfully ; 
for,  unlike  the  Irish  peasant  under  the 
Protestant  garrison,  be  was  not  vuSsh 
taining  an  alien  creed.  Oahm,  n&m  m»> 
mum,  mvimitt  qui  trmu  wtan  mmad: 
the  habitant,  in  the  loneliness  and  isola> 
tion  of  the  forest,  oheri'^heil  wirh  deeper 
atTection  the  faith  as  well  as  the  super- 
stitions of  his  native  land.    The  kind's 
was  a  Internal  government.    The  min- 
ister Oolbeit  provided  the  satder  whh 
a  wife,  and  eaeoonged  krge  fciSis— 
by  royal  premiums.   The  first  baleh  of 
girls  sent  from  the  parent  country  to 
meet  the  keen  demand  in  the  matrimo- 
nial market  arrived  October  7.  IG^i; 
and  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnation,  su- 
perior of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  relates 
in  her  diary  that  they  were  all,  to  ths 
number  of  one  hundred,  happflj  mar- 
ried by  October  29th.   Jm  Hbotan  has 
made  a  cruel  charge  against  these  state 
brides.   They  were  peasant  g-irls.  cho>»»n 
for  their  robustness  and  virtue,  and  or- 
phans ot  good  character,  taken  from  the 
Hdtd  Dieu  at  Peris.    Boucher,  writ- 
ing in  1668,  dedans  that  when  n  bbek 
dieep  was  fdnnd  among  them  die  was 
at  once  sent  back  to  France  ;  and  tins 
is  corroborated  by  Father  C.  LecJereq, 
1 67.3-011.     La  Fontaine  writes  to  his 
friend,  SaintrEvremoud,  in  1687  :  — 

**  Lc  micax  pM  de  me  taire, 
Et  Burtout  n'fitre  plu«  chroniqueur  de  C^fthira^ 

Logaaat  dan*  met  von  les  Chlolit, 

Quand  on  les  chasM  de  Pam. 

Oil  va  fiiire  entbarquer  oe»  b«Uea  : 
Btea  s'en  ront  peu|d«r  rAmriqoe  fl'lnmaii 

Que  mniiit  aut«ar  pin>^  avtc  «Bm^ 

Paa»«r  la  Vigne  pour  touymrs !  •* 

This  may  or  may  not  have  In^en  true  of 
the  girls  sent  to  New  Orleans  gaxd  St. 
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Christopher  in  the  West  Indies ;  upon 
those  sent  to  New  France  it  is  a  libel. 
The  regi.st^Ts  of  the  church  of  Notre 
l>ame  at  (Quebec  bear  testimony  to  the 
siugular  purity  of  the  people.  Li  the 
fint  MTeoty  yean  of  its  aetdeanotp 
wbea  the  population  of  Qnebeo  wm 
composed  of  «  motley  orowd  of  Mddien, 
sailors,  and  peasants,  there  were  only 
two  illegitimate  births.  Charlevoix,  in 
1720,  testified  that  at  that  day  the  Fn-nch 
Canadian  women  preserved  their  repu- 
tetion  nntallied.  A  royal  gratuity  of 
twenty  fnuot  was  given  to  lads  who 
married  at  twenty  yean  of  age  or  un- 
der, and  to  girls  who  fonnd  hnsbands 
before  they  wore  sixteen.  It  was  no 
ancommon  thing  for  the  united  ages  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  fall  short 
of  thirty  years.  A  premium  of  three 
hundred  francs  was  awarded  to  par- 
ents with  ten  JMag  oldldron^  and  of 
lour  hundred  franos  to  those  with  twelvob 
Hen  of  family  were  preferred  to  baeb- 
elors  for  the  petty  public  offices.  Young 
widows,  obeying  his  most  Christian  maj- 
esty's edict,  soon  dried  their  tears.  Dol- 
lier  de  Casson,  in  his  history  of  Montreal, 
tells  of  one  who  married  her  second 
husband  whilst  number  one  lay  dead  in 
iba  honseb  ^Large  families  are  the  rule 
to  this  day.  IL  Ouiaiet»  the  eicoellent 
superiotendant  of  education  in  Quebec, 
is  the  twenty-sixth  child  in  his  family. 
At  a  funeral  at  Beauport,  not  long  ago, 
twenty-seven  children  followeti  the  re- 
mains of  the  tweiity-eigliih  to  the  grave. 
Fourteen  gulden  weddings  have  been 
eelehnted  at  one  time  in  a  single  parish 
in  L'Assomption.  The  se^eun  mar- 
ried the  daaghten  of  seigneors,  and 
Talon,  the  inteudant,  occasionally  wrote 
to  Colbert  for  a  consignment  of  "  young 
ladies  of  good  birth  and  breeding,"  for 
the  subalterns  of  the  Cuiigiian  regiment 
and  the  young  civil  otiicers  whube  taste 
ooold  not  he  suited  in  the  colony. 
Feudalism  and  religion  walked  hand  in 
hand  in  those  daysi  and  the  oolony  waxed 
strong  with  a  pious,  thrif ty»  and  piolifio 


people.  The  Norman  colonist  was  a 
veritable  Aberdonian  in  ac(|viisitivenes.s. 
His  lireton  neighbors  said  he  prayed 
not  for  wealth,  but  only  to  be  placed 
near  somebody  who  had  it.  Emigra- 
tion from  Fnmoe  practically  ceased  in 
1700.  Shioe  then  the  French  Gaaa- 
dians,  in  spite  of  the  conquest,  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them  by  the  early 
British  governors,  the  stream  of  British 
emigration  that  has  been  sti  adily  run- 
ning into  Canada  since  die  union  ut  the 
two  provinces  in  1841,  and  the  over- 
flow from  Qnebeo  into  New  England 
and  the  West,  have  increased  to  such  a 
degree  out  of  their  OWn  loins  that  now, 
like  Israel  in  Egypt,  *^  the  land  is  filled 
with  them." 

The  feudal  tenure,  which  existed  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  has  left  an  in- 
effaceable mark  upon  the  character  of 
the  habitant  It  was  the  feudal  faistitu- 
tion  of  France  modified  by  local  usages. 
The  royal  commission  to  La  Boche^  the 
king's  govenior  and  lieutenant-general 
in  159H,  and  the  conveyance  in  1G26  of. 
a  certain  tract  of  land  to  Louis  Ilebert, 
the  lirst  head  of  a  family  who  settled 
at  Quebec  (10 17),  contain  traces  oi  the 
Custom  of  Paris.  Bat  in  1627-28  the 
colony  was  Tested  by  royal  charter  in 
the  Hundred  Auodates,  who  were  to 
enjoy  it  h  perp4lmt4f  m  touU  prcpri^ 
Jutiiet  et  seiffneurie,  together  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  on  payment 
of  tribute  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  of 
gold,  four  pounds  in  weight,  to  each  new 
king  of  France.  This  charter  estab- 
lished the  feudal  tenure  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  1668  the  company  made 
the  first  eonesMKM  m  fyf  to  Bobert 
Giffiard,  seigneur  of  Beauport,  a  doctor 
who  settled  there  with  a  party  of  Per- 
cherons.  The  title  of  the  Hundred  As- 
sociates was  exlinguishe<l  in  lG(j3,  and 
the  government  was  wielded  by  the  king, 
acting  through  the  Sovereign  Council  at 
Qaebee ;  hut  the  ootony  was  ceded  in 
the  foJloiHng  year  to  the  West  India 
Company,  which  was  abolished  bj  royal 
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•diet  in  1674,  and  from  tlmt  time  until 
the  conquest  the  roval  administration 
held  entire  sway.  The  ft  n<liil  tenure, 
however,  was  continued  after  the  con- 
quest, until  18A4>  wbeii  it  wm  quietlj 
abolished,  «t  a  dbeet  cost  to  the  united 
proviDoes  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
of  six  million  dollars.  Bat  as  Upper 
Canada  lia<l  to  be  compensated  for  this 
jMirely  Lower  Canadian  expeiulitnre, 
the  act  of  extinguishment,  acconi[)lishe<l 
after  fifty  years  of  bloodless  agitation, 
may  be  said  to  haTe  cost  the  ooantry 
ten  million  dollars, — an  eoormons  ont* 
lay  for  that  poor  and  straggling  popci> 
lation.  France  introduciKl  the  selgn- 
purial  system  into  the  colony  solely  a 
means  of  peopling  it.  The  seigneurs 
rendered  liomage  to  the  king's  repre- 
sentative at  Quebec  once  a  year,  and 
tiie  custom  was  oondnued  under  British 
rule.  The  sei^^eur  knelt  before  the 
governor,  delirered  »ip  his  sword,  placed 
his  hand  between  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  repeated  the  oath  of  alle- 
ghince.  The  seigneur  also  paid  to  the 
king  the  right  of  qttint ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  priee  reeeived  for 
the  property  whenever  it  changed  hands. 
He  was  bound  also,  by  the  i%ht  of  hch 
n4iUie,  to  build  grist-mills  on  his  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rensiluires,  or  ten- 
uiit-^;  to  use  all  due  dili^rence  in  indueing 
emigration  and  colonization;  to  perform 
military  service  when  called  upon ;  to 
see  that  the  clergy  were  well  treated ; 
and  under  certain  ilefo  to  administer  jus* 
tice,  Aotcte,  moyvjme,  et  heme.  In  France 
the  banality  was  conTenticoal,'  and  had 
no  existence  at  common  law.  In  Can- 
ada it  was  also  conventional  until  1G86, 
when  it  was  recognized  and  enforced 
by  statute;  the  seigneurs  being  bound, 
as  has  been  said,  to  build  grist>mill% 
and  the  censitaires  being  compelled  to 
carry  their  grist  there^  and  nowhere 
else,  paying  the  seigneur  a  fourteenth 
p«rt  for  tlx'  grinding.  Again,  the  seign- 
eur iu  France  was  absolute  master  over 
hb  estate,  in  that  he  might  rent  it  or  not 


as  he  paw  fit ;  but  In  Canada  the  seigneur 
could  not  lock  up  his  lands,  nor  refn'?e  to 
cede  them  to  censitnires  for  a  fair  price, 
fixed  according  to  the  average  rent  paid 
in  the  ne^bofliood.  TUs  law  prerat- 
ed  the  holding  of  land  for  speealatiTe 
purposes  $  indeed,  so  keenly  aliYe  were 
the  king's  ministers  to  the  danger  of 
'*  holding  for  speculation  and  monopo- 
ly "  that  by  the  arret  of  1732  it  was  pro- 
vi<le<l  that  lands  lying  fallow,  or  remain- 
ing uncleared,  should  after  a  certain 
time  lapse  to  the  crown.  Urn  seignenr 
could  not  exact  anything  from  the  cen- 
ritaire  when  the  latter  entered  on  pos- 
session, nor  demand  a  rent  of  more  than 
two  «5ou«»  per  superficial  acre  ;  h\i*  the 
lods  el  vni''S.  an  impost  by  whi'^h  the 
seigneur  senirtMl  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  farm  whenever  it  changed 
hands,  and  the  banality  were  a  source  of 
laa^  pn^t.   It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  tiie  seignenr  ate  the  breed 
of  idleness.    **  At  St.  Ours."  writes  one 
of  the  king's  agents,  "  I  saw  two  young 
ladies  at  the  plow-tail."    The  dowry 
of  Mademoiselle  Magdelaine  Boucher, 
daughter  of  a  Three  Bivere  seigneur, 
who  married  Urbatn  Baudry  Ia> 
marehe  in  1647,  was  as  follows :  Tito 
hundred  francs  cash,  four*  siieeCa,  two 
tablecloths,  six  linen  pieces,  a  mattre«s 
and  roverlet,  two  dishes,  six  spoons  and 
hix  pewter  plates,  a  sauce|»an  and  a  c<?p- 
per  kettle,  a  table  and  two  benches,  a 
kneading-trough,  a  trunk  with  a  key,  a 
cow,  and  two  mated  pigs.   The  seign- 
eur's daughters  helped  their  mother  to 
do  tibe  household  work,  and  the  smgn- 
enr  himself  "bossed"  his  laborers,  and 
looked  after  his  roads  and  rents.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  however,  the  seigneur  in- 
creased the  weight  of  hia  feudal  exao- 
tions.  In  a  lawsuit  he  had  a  great  advm- 
tsge  over  the  cmisitaire,  for  the  judges 
of  course  belonged  to  the  seignenr  das*. 
The  cens  et  rentes,  from  being  two  sous 
an  acre,  with  a  forty-sou  capon  thrown 
in  were  inprea>;e<l  to  six  and  ei<:ht  s«ias- 
The  right  of  retrail,  by  which  the  seign- 
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enr  forced  a  purchaser  wlthiD  forty  days 
after  the  sale  of  a  farm  to  transfer  it 
back  agaio,  enabled  liim  to  protect  him- 
self ajrainst  fraudulent  sales  ;  but  in  later 
times  it  was  abused,  and  tended  greatly 
to  hamper  the  transfer  of  land.  The 
mnUy  or  fened  kbor  apoii  the  xoedn^ 
was  not  hnrdeDflome  (it  ezuto  et  thie 
day  under  the  name  of  alaiate  labor) ; 
bal  the  seme  could  not  be  said  for  the 
practice  which  crept  in  of  forcing  the 
purchaser  of  a  farm  to  compound  the 
lods  et  rentes  by  a  cash  payment.  The 
seigneur  migbt  compel  the  censitaire  to 
•apply  gratia  all  the  wood  and  atane  re- 
qoired  for  the  ettate,  and  hy  yiitue  ol 
the  right  attached  to  the  domain*  prM 
in  itnnai^Ue  streams  be  collected  rent 
for  water-power  for  driving  mills,  and 
Roizcfl  a  tenth  partof  all  the  fish  the  oen- 
aiiaire  caught. 

The  feudal  system  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary ;  and  it  kept  the  colony  from 
£iUing  into  the  hands  of  alair  rich  land- 
lords. In  1850,  four  yean  before  the 
adgnenrial  title  was  eztingoiahed,  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
seignenries;  but  as  the  seigneur  was 
oompelle<l  to  lease  and  sell,  liis  own  pri- 
vate estate  never  became  unmanageably 
large.  The  degrading  badges  of  vassal- 
age whieh  the  viUmn  in  Enrope  wore 
were  never  futened  npon  the  Fkenoh 
Canadian.  The  infamous  droit  dejam- 
baffe  is  said  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
patent  of  one  Canadian  seigneur,  but  no 
trace  of  it  can  be  found ;  nor  were  any 
of  the  fanciful  droits  of  the  class  of 
droits  konorijiquet  in  force.  The  sys- 
tem, rude  as  it  was,  tauglit  the  people 
the  virtue  of  obedience  to  oonstitated 
aathority.  From  the  seignear,  who  had 
to  render  Jin  U  hommage  to  the  king^ 
down  to  the  poorest  censitaire,  whose 
disobwlienee  would  eitlier  consign  him  to 
the  dungeon,  or  bring  down  upon  him 
the  torture  of  the  cheval  de  bois,  all  were 
"  subject  unto  the  higher  powers."  Aud 
SO  this  habitent  of  toniay,  whether  in 


his  native  parish,  or  as  an  alien  in  New 
England,  is  loyal  and  respectful  to  his 
superiors,  —  a  great  conservative  force 
on  a  continent  which  has  always  been 
the  refuge  of  the  uneasy  spirits  of  the 
world. 

Before  Jaoques  Chrtier  and  his  oom- 
mdes  sailed  from  the  roadstead  of  St 

Malo  in  the  good  ships  Grande  Hermine, 
Petite  Ilcrmine^  and  Emerillou,  on  May 
19,  1535,  they  went  reverently  to  the 
old  cathedral  of  the  town,  aud  received 
the  holy  sacrament  and  the  blessing  of 
Bishop  Bohier.  Their  first  act,  upon 
teaching  at  He  anx  Condres,  below  Que- 
hecy  on  September  7th,  the  eve  of  the 
least  of  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, was  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice. 
It  was  a  mellow  day  in  the  beautiful 
Canadian  fall.  The  coudriers  (hazel 
bushes)  aud  the  odorous  pine  were 
tinged  with  the  fierce  scarlet  wliich  the 
Indians  say  is  the  breath  of  summer. 
Dom  Antoine  and  Dom  QnUlanme  le 
Breton,  the  almoners  of  the  expedition, 
emied  the  sacred  vessels  ashore,  and  the 
company,  planting  the  JUur  de  lys  in  the 
name  of  Francis  I.,  joined  in  the  first 
mass  said  on  Canadian  soil.  Religion  ha.s 
entered  largely  into  the  history  of  the 
country  so  consecrated.  Tlie  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries raised  a  cross  to  mark  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  their  explorations.  The 
old  cowwm  4m  Mt'^blaeed'*  eraases 
upon  the  trees  for  gnide-posta.  The 
habitant  in  the  new  settlements  erects  a 
cross  near  his  shanty,  and  at  noon,  whttn 
he  knows  by  the  course  of  the  shadows 
that  it  is  Angelus  lime  in  his  native  vil- 
lage far  away,  makes  the  forest  resound 
with  his  litanise.  A  French  Canadian 
settlement  is  founded  on  religion  and 
demooraey.  When  die  young  habitant 
goes  abroad  into  a  new  district,  his  kit 
consists  of  little  more  than  his  axe  and 
rosarv.  He  works  all  winter  clearing 
the  land,  and  in  the  spring  jnits  in  his 
first  crop.  If  the  land  is  gooil,  he  re- 
turns after  seed-time  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  tells  them  the  news;  the 
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next  fall  two  or  three  of  them  join  him, 
and  tho  process  of  he\viii;jf  homes  out  of 
the  virgin  forest  l)egiu8  in  earnest.  It 
is  hard  work,  but  the  habitant  is  a 
woodnmi  born.  In  the  oowte  of  three 
or  four  yeert  the  tettlflment  feeb  big 
enoui^rh  for  periah  end  mnnirfpel  honors, 
and  efforts  are  mado  to  secure  a  priest. 
Religious  duties  have  not  been  wholly 
ne<,'U  cted  in  the  moan  time.  On  Sun- 
days the  most  book-learned  man  in  the 
partj  reads  elood  ont  of  L'Imitation  de 
J^rai  Christ,  and  the  foreit  rererber* 
ates  with  the  peeauift  hynn  to  theVir- 
gb:  — 

"  J«  mats  ms  oonfisocc^ 
VIergc,  Ml  TOtra  Mcooftt 

SfTv  /  lyi^i  (It!  dj^foiise, 
I'renez  8oin  de  mos  jours!" 

At  Eastertide  they  return  without  fail 
to  their  Dative  parishes.  Hiom  who 
neglect  the  drareh  at  this  season  are 
known  as  tenarde,  and  the  young  habi- 
tant will  walk  many  a  weary  mile  to  the 
nearest  church  to  escape  that  branding. 
At  last  some  good  priest  offers  to  visit 
them  once  a  month.  A  rude  log-house 
is  hurriedly  built  as  a  temporary  chapel, 
and  the  women  gamish  it  with  wfld  iiow- 
en.  A  few  pine  boaids  tenre  at  the 
altar,  and  the  priest  brings  the  sacred 
vessels  with  him  in  his  knapsack.  Be- 
itm  ma«?,  confessions  are  heard.  Then 
the  little  community  ask  for  God's  bless- 
ing upon  their  enterprise,  and  pray  for 
their  absent  friends.  By  and  by,  when 
the  parish  has  been  duly  set  apart  hj 
^e  bishop,  a  eorvie,  or  '^hee,"  is  sum- 
moned ;  a  chapel  is  soon  built  by  willing 
hands,  and  a  levy  is  made  for  a  clock,  — 
a  clock  with  a  sonorous  bell  that  makes 
itself  heard  when  the  forest  is  ringing 
with  the  din  of  the  axeman  and  the  cries 
of  the  teamster  to  his  stubborn  oxen. 
Then  the  three  marguiUiers^  the  tree- 
tees  ordrarehwardens  of  the  parish,  are 
elected.  The  marguilliers  hold  office 
for  three  years,  the  members  retiring  in 
rotation.  The  marguillier  whose  turn 
it  will  be  to  rt'tire  next  preside  at  the 
meetings  in  the  priest's  absence,  and  on 


special  occasions  the  ex-margnilliers  are 
convened,  and  occasionally  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  The  marguil- 
liers compose  the  fabriqym^  or  vestry,  of 
which  the  priest  is  «s  o^k£»  president 
All  the  tsnpotaUtiei  of  the  parish  eccle- 
siastical are  vested  in  the  fabnquo  Inr 
the  time  being.  The  marguilliers  have 
seats  opposite  the  pulpit  and  facing  the 
coneregatiou,  and  a  crucifix  and  two 
candles  burning  before  them  are  the 
symbols  of  their  authority.  It  is  tike 
duty  of  the  marguilUers  to  ud  the  priest 
in  the  general  managenent  ol  the  paiw 
ish,  and  they  accompany  him  at  Christ 
mas  when  he  visits  the  parishioners 
^our  la  quke  de  VEnfmit  Jesu^,  policit^ 
ing  alms  for  the  poor.  Tho  habitant  u 
not  crushed  by  clerical  imposts.  2sewly 
ebared  land  is  enmpt  hvm  tithes  for 
five  years.  On  other  land,  the  tithes 
are  payahle  in  kind,  being  one  twenty 
sixth  pert  of  all  the  grain  grown.  If 
the  owner  of  the  farm  is  a  Catholic 
and  the  tenant  a  Protestant,  the  land 
pays  no  tithes ;  the  liability  depends 
upon  the  religion  of  the  actnal  occupier. 
The  tithe  systaas  was  estaUiahed  m 
IMS,  when  one  thirteenth  of  the  hartesC 
was  eiaeted ;  subsequently,  the  piepof^ 
tion  was  reduced  to  one  twenty-sixth, 
and  the  system  was  lej'aliz*'*!  on  tliece»- 
sion  of  the  colony  to  Great  liritiiiu.  If 
a  habitant  abjures  the  Catholic  faith,  his 
tithe  liability  ipso  ftuio  ceases.  Besides 
tithes,  the  church  levies  the  wffUwmd^ 
a  tax  of  from  one  dghth  to  one  luwkth 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  assessment  ol 
tradesmen  and  others  not  subject  to 
tithes. 

As  a  class,  the  French  Canadian  priests 
are  men  of  much  merit.  Their  par- 
ishes in  very  many  cases  are  as  large 
as  an  EnglUh  county,  and  their  wetfe, 
espedally  in  the  winter  time,  involves 
not  only  arduous  toil,  but  no  email  periL 
The  history  of  the  priesthood  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  They  were  the  dis- 
coverers in  the  heroic  ago  of  the  colony ; 
they  are  the  colonization  agents  now. 
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They  are  men  of  daimtlMi  coimgOi 
thers  Brebocuf  and  Lalemant,  who  went 
to  the  stake  and  defied  Indian  torture  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe  in  1649,  have 
won,  if  they  liave  not  yet  received,  the 
martyr's  crown ;  hut  they  were  no  braver 
tbaa  the  prieat  wbo  riika  his  life  in  o»> 
ooaing  riT«it  dming  the  Irattt  of  No- 
▼ember  and  the  thaws  of  April,  or  in 
forcing  his  way  through  the  bush  in  the 
dead  of  an  arcUo  nif^t  to  anawer  n  nak 
caU. 

The  habitant  is  a  model  of  thrift.  He 
g^ows  his  own  tobacco,  makes  his  own 
beef"  moccasins,  and  manufactures  his 
own  whiaky.   Hia  wife  spins  the  wool 
ovi  ol  whieh  is  made  f^m^  du  poffi^ 
n  kind  of  frieze,  in  which  he  clothee  him- 
self.  His  house  is  a  picture  of  neatness. 
The  outside  is  whitewashed  at  least 
twice  a  year ;  the  inside  is  swept  and 
garnished  until  it  is  as  brif^ht  as  a  new 
pin.  The  floor  of  pino  boards  is  scrubbed 
and  sanded  every  day.  The  walls  are 
hong  with  pietona,  somewhat  gaudy  as 
to  eiilor,  of  the  Popoi  St.  Cedlia,  8ft. 
Joseph,  and  St.  Anne,  and  photoi^rapha 
of  the  parish  priest  and  of  the  children 
who  are  away  in  New  England  or  Min- 
nesota.   Over  the  broad  fire-place,  in 
which  huge  logs  blaze  in  winter-time, 
hangs  the  family  futU^  the  old  flint-lock 
n  aire  carried  nnder  Ifoatealm,  and  now 
need  to  kill  an  ooeasional  bear,  and  to 
fire  a  feu  dnjc/U  on  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
daj  and  other  great  oooanoos.    Near  it 
are  medals  brought  from  Rome  by  the 
priest  or  the  bishop,  and  the  rosary  that 
has  come  down  as  an  heir-loom  in  the 
family.    The  house  is  decoratctl  with 
sampler  work  of  saints  and  angels,  for 
whieh  the  women  are  famed.  Acrocifiz 
hangs  abosro  the  fiisil,  and  in  settlements 
near  a  church  the  house  is  always  sup- 
plied with  holy  water.  The  patriarch  of 
the  family  sits  in  the  ingle-neuk,  puffing 
blasts  of  smoke  from  his  long  pipe  up 
the  bellowing  chimney,  and  sporting  the 
toqu€j  an  old-fashioned  red  night-cap 
with  a  brilliani  tassel,  whidh  Us  lathers 


belove  him  wore  under  the  ancten 
ffime.  The  goodwife,  in  manteUt  of  cal- 
ico, skirt  of  homespun  blue,  and  neat 
Norman  cap,  is  at  the  spinning-wheel ; 
the  eldest  datighter,  soon  to  marry  the 
huuest  husbandman  iu  the  next  clearing, 
is  weaving  her  linen  outfit  at  a  hand- 
loom.  The  pot  in  which  the  peaFSoap» 
the  staple  dish,  is  made  is  gargling  on 
the  Are;  a  smaller  pot  contains  the  pork ; 
and  in  the  Gulf  parishes  the  tiaude^ 
composed  of  aliernate  layers  of  pork  and 
codfish,  is  still  the  piece  de  n'sisfnnre, 
Tlie  bedrooms  are  furnished  with  old- 
fashioned  bedsteads,  ooTored  with  patehp 
work  quilts  of  conning  and  patient  work- 
manship.  Here  too  are  pietores  of  the 
Uadonna  and  St  Ignatias,  and  a  small 
plaster  figure  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
meditating  with  folded  arms  on  the  cliffs 
of  St.  Helena;  a  boutrh  of  palm  blessed 
at  Eastertide ;  holy  wuttT,  a  specitic 
against  lightning;  and  the  snow-shoes 
on  whicb  the  habitant  visits  his  little 
kingdom  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  ar- 
pents  in  the  long  winter  season.  The 
housewife  bottles  an  infinite  variety  of 
preserves  in  the  fall,  raspberries,  blue- 
berries, blackberries,  huckleberries,  and 
other  wild  fruits  which  the  busli  and  tfie 
swamps  yield  in  abundance ;  and  in  the 
spring  the  maples  ftmlsh  a  sweel  hap. 
vest  of  soger.   When  the  dejneh«yr 
comes  in  from  the  woods  on  a  cold  even- 
ing, he  forUfies  himself  with  a  draught 
of  the  mordant  whisky;  the  blessing 
of  God  is  a>^ked  on  the  more  substantial 
repast,  and  he  falls  to,  a  valiant  trt'n<'h- 
eruian,  with  an  appetite  as  keen  xs  hia 
axe.    The  bon  homme  gets  out  his  rosin 
and  his  bow,  the  lads  and  lasses  come  in 
from  the  neighboring  farm-honses,  and 
as  Longfellow  has  it  of  the  Acadians  in 
Evangdine,— 

'*G«yly  the  oU  inaQ  sings  to  ths  tUmmic  soand  si 

hi^  fiddle, 

Tvu*  it*  Bourgtoit  de  Ckartrt*  and  Le  Carilh* 
DiMitsrgiM.** 

The  dances  of  the  olden  time  still  hold 
ihflir  own  in  the  coontry  districts.  The 
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cotWons,  the  gigun,  the  gahpndes,  the 
ntnmets.  tlio  dans^s  rondet^  aiul  (he  nn- 
ciciit  Killads,  the  Claire  Fontaine  and 
Kn  Koulant,  are  ever  new.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  grandfatlier  put«  awaj  his 
fiddlfl^  and  mcrentlj  gives  Ut  Uessing 
to  Che  oompeny,  which  now  dispenes,  to 
be  up  and  at  work  by  the  flnt  peep  of 
morning. 

Tho  jirirish  mtmicipal  is  orjranizod 
and  wt)\<  rn<'(i  on  a  system  similar  to 
that  which  is  in  yogue  in  the  American 
end  Upper  Oinadian  townshipa,  the  peo- 
I^e  haTing  paramoant  ooatrol  of  afUn 
and  enjoying  absolute  home  role^  In  a 
French  Canadian  parish,  the  habitants, 
having  shared  in  common  the  hardships 
of  pioneer  life,  are  divided  by  no  caste 
distinctions  wlien  the  Pun  of  prosper- 
ity rises  upon  their  hori/oii.  They  are 
one  funily,  and  in  this  nni^  lies  the  so- 
eret  of  their  strength  as  colonists.  The 
priest,  the  notary,  the  doctor,  and  the 
▼illage  postmaster  are  the  leaders  of 
pnliHc  opinion*  It  was  the  fashion  not 
long  ago,  especially  among  Parisian 
writers  who  occa^ionally  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  the  province,  to  describe  the 
habitant  as  steeped  in  ignorance  and 
snperstition.  Osoar  Commettant,  who 
published  a  book  of  travels  in  1860, 
told  how  the  habitants  liad  asked  him 
afTectjonatt'ly  after  Louis  XIV.  and 
Ikladaine  d<'  Maintenon,  and  wt  rn  much 
put  out  to  hear  of  tlieir  death !  The  al>- 
surdest  stories  always  find  the  readiest 
credence.  As  a  matter  of  fsot,  the  sys- 
tem of  education  in  nse  in  Lower  Can- 
ada is  e<|iial  to  the  best  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  better  class  of  peo- 
ple speak  pure  French,  and  nearly  all 
can  speak  fair  English.  The  church  has 
encouraged  education  since  the  earliest 
times.  Fteifiqne  Daplessis,  the  Frands- 
can,  founded  the  first  sdiool  in  Qoebeo 
in  1616.  The  GoUege  of  the  Jesuits 
was  opened  in  1686.  At  the  time  of 
the  British  conquest  primary  education 
was  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  or  with 
the  help  of  the  Jesuit  endowm^ts,  aid- 


ed by  a  few  Ursuline  and  Recollet  teach- 
ers. But  in  1800,  on  the  death  of  Pere 
Ca/ot,  thr»  last  of  the  fathers  (the  con>- 
pany  having  been  suppressed  by  Clement 
XIV.  in  1773),  the  British  government 
seised  Uie  property  of  tlie  cider,  thm 
despoiHng  sod  doring  the  pariah  sehoola. 
Some  of  the  early  British  oflficials  were 
not  distinguished  for  fair  dealing.  Got- 
ernor  Murray,  writing  six  years  after 
tlie  conquest,  pronounced  them  the  "most 
immoral  collection  of  men "  he  ever 
knew.  Monseignenr  Plessis,  one  of  La- 
val's most  niusferioos  successors,  stn^ 
gled  for  years  to  save  the  colony  &om 
being  made  a  close  Protestant  preserve 
in  spite  of  the  liberality  of  the  Articles 
of  Capitulation  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  17fi3.  It  was  not  until  1841  that 
the  church  regained  control  of  the  pri- 
mary education  of  the  people.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  natifv 
literature.  Gameau  and  L'Abb^  Fer* 
land,  the  hi^^torians,  are  dead,  but  their 
works  will  endure  forever.  De  Gaspe, 
who  began  authorship  at  seventv,  left 
behind  him  a  standard  work  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  old  regime. 
Among  living  writers,  Benjamiift  Salts, 
L'Abb^  GMgrain,  Lemoine,  Tass^  Jh, 
Tach^  Fabre,  Marmette,  Ernest  Oag- 
non,  Faucher  de  St.  Maurice,  and  others 
are  creditably  sustaining  the  reputation 
of  the  province.  M.  Frechett»',  e^litor 
of  La  Patrie  of  Montreal,  and  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order,  was  reoeally  crowned 
by  die  French  Academy. 

Through  all  these  years  the  IwliimBt 
has  clung  to  the  language  of  his  fore- 
fathers with  extraordinary  tenacity.  It 
is  often  said  by  transient  %nsitors,  and 
commonly  accepted  as  true  by  those 
who  have  never  set  foot  in  the  province, 
that  the  habitant  speaks  a  rank  patoi$. 
This  is  not  the  ease.  Hie  Norman  ae- 
ooit  prevails  in  some  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  educated  classes  Hbto  al- 
most lost  the  French  intonation ;  but 
the  French  spoken  is  tlie  pure  Fr^ni^h, 
the  classic  Fr^cb  of  the  golden  age  of 
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French  litentiire,  —  blurred,  howeyer, 
by  anglicisms,  and  s]urre<l  in  the  pro- 
nuncintinn.  It  is  true  that  there  ure 
hundreds  of  words  in  use  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Acade- 
my. Bat  H  mist  be  remembered  timt 
the  hftlMtafit  has  bed  to  coin  words  dnr- 
ing  his  life  in  the  bosh.  There  ere»  for 
instenoe^  neny  appHance<!  used  in  mak- 
ing maple-sugar,  in  logging,  in  making 
potash  and  pearl  ash,  of  which  the  Ac4lde^- 
m y  never  heanl ;  but  such  words  are  not 
barbarisms.  In  other  cases,  old  words 
still  cherished  by  the  hebttent  hm  be- 
oome  debased  currency  in  Prance.  Thus, 
if  yoQ  ask  after  the  orops,  the  habitant 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  had  de  Vaccine 
a  plein.  The  phrase  a  jiJetn  is  not  used 
in  France  nowadays,  but  it  is  sterling 
coin  for  all  that,  being  found  in  Pascal 
and  other  writers  of  his  day.  If  you 
request  the  habitant  to  go  for  a  walk 
roood  his  lann,  he  will  ask  yon  politO' 
ly  to  etpinry  for  aUendn,  a  while;  bnC 
sep^fw  is  good  old  French.  Other  ex- 
pressions which  jar  upon  French  ears 
are  phraser  used  by  tlu-  old  Norman  sea- 
dogs  which  the  habitant  has  preserved. 
Thus,  the  peasiJints  eml>ark  on  and  disem- 
bark from  their  wagons.  They  do  not 
dbru9  bnt  njr  themselves;  they  rtfU  a 
farokoi  vehicle,  and  so  on.  Tlie  words 
\\  hirh  the  habitant  has  coined  are  those 
which  most  offend  the  Parisian.  But 
what  does  Paris  know  of  the  forest  su- 
crrrie,  of  the  h/ttssiru  goudrelle,  toqnr, 
tire,  tremptite^  and  other  technical  terms 
of  the  backwoods  rsfinery  ?  The  Forty 
IsDmortals  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
•hantyy  and  their  French  is  incapable  cf 
describing  the  technicalities  of  lumber- 
ing; yet  when  they  hear  the  words  and 
phrases  of  this  industry  they  accuse  the 
habitant  of  Kj)euking  an  unititeiiigible 
jargon  I  Nor  are  the  Immortals  learned 
on  the  sobjeet  of  a  Canadian  winter. 
SaUmr  im  cAssms  is  an  expression 
which  a  recent  French  writer  quotes  in 
■npport  of  his  charge  that  the  peasant 
speaks  a  poloM^  and  he  translates  it  to 


ballast  a  road."  BaUter  is  a  nautical 
term,  meaning  to  mark  out  by  beacons 
or  buoys,  and  hnlisrr  un  chemin  is  to 
plant  trees  on  the  road-iide,  so  that  when 
the  road  itself  is  obliterated  by  snow- 
drifts the  teamster  may  know  how  to 
steer  and  take  Us  beuings.  So,  also^ 
the  hsbitant,  when  stonn-driven,  says,  Jt 
me  tuii  trouve  digrnde  par  la  tempiie, 
a  phrase  derived  from  his  seafari!)i:  an- 
cestor, whose  ship  was  often  dciirmlr  ; 
that  is  to  sav.  ahnndonne  or  jete  hors  ile 
sa  route  par  la  xnolence  des  vents.  Littro 
knew  what  a  raqttette  (snow-shoe)  was, 
hot  a  Frendi  joamaUst  not  long  since 
gravely  informed  his  readers  that  the 
Canadians  traveled  in  winter  «n j'aquettef 
The  anglicisms  used  by  the  liabitant 
are  indeed  barbarous.  Thus  he  calls  a 
light-house /tVr)«5s? ;  speaks  of  his  hoss  in 
the  shanty  or  the  shop,  of  marchandises 
ticket  for  dry  goods,  and  so  forth.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  has  been 
surrounded  and  governed  by  English- 
speaking  people  since  the  conquest,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  anglicisms  slioidd 
have  crept  in.  btyt  that  any  French  should 
have  survivctl. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  committee 
appointed  in  1852  to  search  for  French 
ballads,  M.  Ampere  noted  these  marks 
of  the  andent  ballad :  The  use  of  as- 
sonance in  place  of  rhyme ;  the  brusque 
character  of  the  recital,  the  tt  xtual  repe- 
tition, as  in  Homer,  of  the  speeches  of 
the  persons  ;  the  constant  use  of  certain 
numbers,  as  three  and  seven ;  and  tlie 
representation  of  the  commonest  objects 
of  every-day  life  as  being  made  of  gold 
and  sUver."  Judged  by  thie  standard, 
the  French  Canadian  ballads  are  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  article  of  the 
Middle  Act'm.  Indeed,  the  French  col- 
lectors h  ive  actually  been  indebted  to 
their  transatlantic  kinsmen  for  some  of 
t!ie  best  speoimens  of  the  ballad  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  The  irat  three 
verses  of  £n  Boolant  ma  Bonle  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  sufajeot 
matter  and  style  of  these  ballads:-— 
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r*erri.  H!  cbez-aous  y»-t*un  itAOg^ 

I-ii  roalant  ma  boal*. 
Trots  beaax  ranar<!^  iV-n  vont  liaipn»ati 
Rouli,  roulaiit,  ma  tx>ulfl  ruuUnt. 

En  rottUnt  ma  boule  fwdaat* 

Ea  roolant  ma  boiil«. 

'*TMa  beaux  canards  s'en  «MillMdgBnl» 

Rn  roulant  ma  boule. 
Le  61s  du  roi  s'en  va  chanant, 
Ifamli,  roulant,  ma  boule  i«ialttl| 

En  roalant,  etc. 

"Le      ilti  mi  *'exx  cha«sant| 
£n  roulant  ma  boule, 
Awe  eoB  f^mi  fmi!  d'aifent, 

Bouli,  ruulaiit,  ma  boule  nraJaot 
Eu  roulant,"  etc. 

Tho  king's  son  is  a  k'udinj;  porsona^ 
iu  many  «»f  the  hullads,  an<l  his  weapons 
and  accoulremcnU  are  always  of  gold 
And  silver.  In  some  ballads,  the  Claire 
FonUdne  for  example,  a  love^dc  youth 
disooimei  with  *  ni^tingale  on  the 
merits  of  his  mistress  ;  others  deal  with 
•eafaring  incidents,  and  others,  again, 
with  field  sports  and  military  mlventures. 
The  ballad  of  St.  Malo  is  a  very  popu- 
lar one.    It  Itegin:; :  — 

"  A  Saint-Malo,  Ix-au  port  de  mer  (bis) 
Tlt>i»  i;ro*  iiavir's  soot  mnMtf 
Nous  irons  sur  IVau 
Nona  y  prom'  promener, 
Vow  iraw  Jmmt  daas  Tils. 


"  Troia  groe  uarir't  eoat  arrive  ^bU) 
CiMigfc  d'arolne^  duu-frfi  de  Uad,"  de. 

Oitttng  out  flie  repetiiioiu,  the  foUav> 
log  tramlation  exprouM  the  Mnw  of 
the  ballad:  — 

**At  St.  Halo,  good  port  of  the  sea. 
Three  big  shlpa  in  the  harbor  be^ 
Laden  with  p-ain  n>ht  heavily; 
To  purcha-'-  ;■  ^''i  »:i.<.i!wiv.--  three! 

'Marehaiit,  what  mj^  thj  figurw  be?' 

'  Six  franet  the  wheaf,  tha  oats  far  tbraa* 

'T  l.-iir  hy  h.^lf  for  us  goodwives  t'  -f  ' 

*  But,  goodwiTes,  come  on  baard  with  me.' 

*  Dealer,  MM  of  thy  tnek  taka  «•.* 

•Well,  If  Sfll  it  I  can't,  hero,  t.ilic  it  fnee.' 
•Ah,  well,  at  that  price  we  majragrwl"* 

The  habitant  holds  fast  to  the  ballad) 
of  his  forefathers,  as  to  their  latisjuag*, 
religion,  and  legends.  In  all  thiii^?  ha 
is  a  strict  conservative.  To  thti  cLurd 
he  raiden  fudtfol  obedieoceb  £107 
ialaod  and  rook  in  the  St  Lewreaoe 
marks  the  leene  of  a  mirade,  orof  the 
ezploll  of  ioae  aaintad  miMiooarj;  and 
wherever  he  goes  he  carries  with  him 
a  primitive  belief  in  the  Chri>t::in  mvs- 
teries  which  rarely  suecumba  10  ibe 
materialism  of  these  latter  days. 
ebnrch  hat  taoght  him  to  **  fear  M* 
and  theehnrchandthefeadaltMuinlt 

honor  the  kii^.'' 

£dward  Farm* 


BfirriSH  STATE  ASSASSINS  AND  THE  DBFENSB  OF  INSANHT. 


Thb  tragedy  of  the  2d  of  July  lae* 

suddenly  revived  public  interest  in  an 
old  topic,  —  the  defense  of  insanity  in 
capital  cases.  It  is  a  well-worn  tlieme, 
much  discussetl,  aud  always  with  au  un- 
satisfactory result.  What  is  moral  io- 
lanity?  What  is  legal  iniani^  ?  Con> 
olosiTe  answers  to  both  these  qvestions 
hare  often  been  attempted,  but  never 
given  with  such  defiuiteness  and  decisive- 
ness as  to  shut  off  debate.  Every  day 
the  controversy  is  resumed  in  our  courts, 
and  apparently  will  go  on  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  settled  one  day,  and  Uw  day 


after  we  find  it  is  not  settled  at  alL 
"  What,"  said  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Wins- 
low,  "  is  my  test  of  insanity  ?  I  hava 
none.  I  know  of  no  unerring,  inlailiWe, 
and  safe  rule  or  standard  applicable  to 
all  cases."  So,  too,  the  British  ju<i|«i» 
whose  effort  to.  define  the  qndeiiwito 
we  shaU  presently  examine  at  Isngdw 
after  all  their  elaboration  of  statement 
touching  what  does  aud  what  does 
constitute  legal  insanity,  finally  oon- 
fesstxi  that  "  the  facts  of  each  pariico- 
iar  case  must  of  neoe^idty  present  iliem- 
aehres  with  endless  divemity,  aodwitb 
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even'  shade  of  difference  in  each  case." 
But  if  it  be  difficult  to  define  what  ia 
IcL'rvl  iiisaiiit\'.  which  is  a  mere  matter 
of  human  law,  how  much  more  dithcult 
Is  U  to  determine  and  define  what  is 
monl  inasnity?  Dr.  Ssm  Johnaon  de- 
elsrea  that  "all  power  of  lancy  over 
reason  is  s  degree  of  iiManitj,**  and 
IVToiitaiffne  asserts  that  between  genitis 
and  madness  there  is  but  "a  half  turn 
of  the  toe."  M.  Taine  concurs  in  this 
dictum,  and  philosophically  avers  that 
''inaaoity  la  not  a  diatinet  and  aeparate 
emjAre ;  our  ordinary  life  bordera  open 
iL  and  we  cvoaa  the  fwHttier  m  aome 
part  of  our  nature.*' 

It  has  been  the  periodic  mission  of 
the  assassin  to  revive  this  moot  ques- 
tion. One  day  the  world  stands  and 
shudders  with  an  anauimous  horror,  and 
the  next  ditides  npon  the  old  iasney  — 
Was  he  insane  ?  It  ia  oppressively  mo- 
notonous, in  looking  back  over  these 
historical  tragedies,  to  find  how  inva- 
riably the  modern  imitator  of  Brutus 
comes  down  to  the  f<x)tlights  with  a  pis- 
tol in  one  hand  and  a  plea  of  insanity 
in  the  other.  Id  American  history,  so 
lar,  we  have  Jiad  only  two  oceatniea  eot«- 
vespooding  to  what,  in  the  Tooaholaryof 
Europe,  woold  be  callell  regicides.  In 
the  first  case  there  was  no  opportnni^ 
offered  to  the  assassin  to  plead  insanity. 
A  va^it  amount  of  legal  lore  and  medical 
metiiphysics  was  forestalled  by  the  sum- 
mary shooting  of  Wilkes  Booth  in  the 
ham  where  he  was  hrooght  to  hay. 

The  mother  ooontry  has  had  a  Jar 
greater  familiarity  with  sooh  criminals 
within  the  current  century,  and  a  glance 
at  her  records  in  this  regard  would  seem 
to  have  a  timely  interest. 

The  initial  year  of  the  century  wit- 
neised  the  first  of  s  series  of  attempted 
Mkd  soooessf  ol  assasrinatioiia  of  British 
sovereigns  and  statesmen.  It  was  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  1 800.  Fash- 
ionable Loudon  was  in  the  height  of  the 
Bcuson,  and  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was 
packed  from  pit  to  gallery  for  a  per* 
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formance  at  which  the  king  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  Sheridan  was  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  at  that  time. 
The  house  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
there  was  not  a  suggestion  of  tragedy 
ID  the  air.  The  royal  box  at  the  side 
of  the  stage  was  eagerly  watched  for 
the  iqipearanoe  of  the  Ung.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  quick  movement  amonir  the 
au<lience,  and  as  one  man  it  sprang  to 
its  feet,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
that  obtained  whenever  royalty  appeared. 
The  portly  form  of  ffing  George  the 
Third  waa  seen  advancing  to  the  front 
qI  the  box,  bowing  in  recognition  of  the  . 
popular  salute.  As  the  king  bowed  the 
second  time  the  house  was  startled  by 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  as  a  puff  of 
smoke  curled  upwards  from  tlie  pit,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  royal  box,  the  cry 
went  up,  **8eoQre  the  villain  I " 

The  aim  ol  the  woold-be  assassin  waa 
had ;  the  king  was  unhurt ;  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  villain  having  been 
meantime  secured,  Mrs.  Jordan  came 
down  to  the  footlights,  and  amid  frantic 
cheering  sung  the  natiotial  anthem  with 
this  impromptu  addition,  composed  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  brilliant 
Sheridan:  — 

*'nwn  vrmj  ktent  foe, 
Fh>m  the  a«!Mi«r«iii's  blow, 
God  shield  the  kirifj ! 
O'er  him  thine  arm  extend} 
For  Britain's  »ake  defend 
Our  falber,  prioM,  and  friend! 
QodssvstlMkiafl'* 

Snoh  was  the  abortive  attempt  of 
James  Hadfield  (or  Hatfield,  as  some  an- 

thorities  have  it)  npon  the  life  of  George 
the  Third.  As  soon  as  he  had  fire<l  he 
dropped  his  pistol  on  the  floor  of  the  pit. 
A  score  of  stout  arms  assisted  to  draff 
him  over  the  orchestra  railing  and  into 
the  mosio-room,  nnder  the  stage.  Sher- 
idan and  the  Dnke  of  York,  who  waa 
one  of  the  royal  par^  that  evening, 
oame  in  to  see  him  immediately  after- 
wards. The  duke  instantly  recoimized 
in  the  kind's  assailant  one  of  his  old  or- 
derliesy  who  had  served  him  in  the  French 
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war  with  great  fidelity  and  iiallantry. 
Turning  to  the  duke,  lluUfield  said, 
"  God  bless  your  royal  highness,  I  like 
you  vary  well ;  700  are  a  good  fsUow  I " 
It  tunied  <ml  that  the  pbtol  ww  loedad 
with  two  slugs,  one  of  which  was  found 
in  Laily  Milner's  box,  directly  under  the 
king's,  and  the  other  in  the  orchestra. 
Iladfiehl  afTected  to  have  no  malice 
against  the  king.  I  was  tired  of  life," 
he  said,  "  and  my  plan  wai  to  get  rid  of 
it  byothermaana.  I  did  not  bmmi  any- 
thing againat  the  life  of  the  king ;  I  kaew 
the  attempt  aUne  wonld  anawer  ny  pn^ 
poae." 

He  MTA!*  soon  after  put  on  his  tnal,  and 
Mr.  Erskine  undertook  his  defense.  In- 
sanity was  the  plea  which  he  elected  to 
put  in.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  made 
oat  a  ptansible  eaae.  The  evidenoa  anb* 
mitted  in  Hadfleld'a  bdialf  nnay  be  ram* 
marized  thus:  that  at  twenty-two  years 
of  age  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and 
was  at  onoe  sent  into  active  SL*rvice  in 
Franco ;  that  in  an  action  near  Lisle,  in 
17U4,  he  had  exhibited  rare  bravery, 
receiving  several  aabre  wounds  in  the 
head,  and  being  left  isx  dead  upon  the 
field ;  that  these  wonnda  had  permanent- 
ly injured  the  texture  of  his  brain,  and 
deranged  his  mind  ;  that  he  bad  acted 
insanely,  at  intervals,  ever  since;  that 
he  ha«l,  shortly  before  making  his  at- 
tempt on  the  king's  life,  tried  to  destroy 
the  life  of  hb  own  infimt  ehild,  aged 
eight  montha,  under  the  deludon  that 
hia  time  was  come,  and  that  he  mu^t  not 
leave  it  behind  him ;  that  he  had  long 
held  the  hallucination  that  his  death 
would  somehow  beuelit  mankind,  and 
had  gone  to  the  Drury  Lane  'I'heatro 
with  the  abanrd  oolioa  that  he  must  im- 
molate himself  in  imitation  of  the  Sut- 
ioor;  that  he  had  some  time  prior  to 
this  entertained  the  idea  of  firing  over 
the  king's  coach,  but  that  he  abandoned 
this  project  on  reflecting  that  a  mob 
might  tear  him  to  pieces.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  whim  be  vividly  reminds  us 
of  Guitean'a  nerroua  anzie^  atthe  Bol^ 


tiniore  and  Potomac  depot,  and  after  his 
arrest,  lest  a  mob  should  seize  and  rend 
him. 

Mr.  BraUno  ptooaedad  to  oaD  wil> 
nasaaa  to  prove  theaefiMSts.  IfajorRyaa 
tesUfied  ^at  the  pnaoner,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  madness,  came  near  stabbing  him  with 
a  bayonet  at  the  Croydon  barrack«i  in 
1796.  John  Laine,  a  private,  dej>o?etl 
that  Iladfield,  in  the  hospital  at  Brus- 
sels, imagmed  himself  to  be  King  George, 
and,  calHag  for  a  looking-ghua,  felt  about 
hw  head  fijr  hia  erown  of  gohL  Tlrse 
doetms  testified  to  the  fearful  nature  of 
his  wounds,  and  that  the  resulting  in- 
juries had,  in  their  opinion,  affected  his 
brain.  Several  of  Ii:Mititlds  relativt-s 
depo^ied  that  he  had,  at  diilerent  times, 
liiieied  himself  to  be  Jeena  Chrtat  and 
God.  On  the  momhig  of  the  day  on 
which  he  attempted  the  Idng'B  life,  as 
they  testified,  he  said  he  had  seen  Gi^d 
in  the  night,  and  that  he  (Uadfield)  had 
been  dining  with  the  kinjr. 

The  jury,  without  leaving  the  boi, 
found  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,*'  and  he  waa  there- 
upon  eommitted  to  Bedlam  ^'during  his 
majesty's  pleasure."  This  escape  of  Had- 
field  through  the  loop-hole  of  insanity 
was  strongly  refuted  by  the  public  opir.- 
ion  of  the  day.  and  the  resentment  found 
voice  in  Parliament.  Some  chaimts  in 
the  law  followed,  of  which  more  here- 
after. 

Ekven  yean  later  eame  an  aasaseitt 

for  whom  the  plea  of  inaanity  was  ralaed 

in  vain  ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  paiw 
mitted  to  be  raised  at  all.  Tins  t<-\s 
.John  Bellingham,  between  whose  crime 
and  that  of  Guiteau  not  a  few  Ameri- 
oan  wrxtera  have  drawn  a  aomevhat  fan- 
elfnl  paralleL  It  waa  on  the  evening  of 
Monday*  the  11th  of  May,  1811,  that 
Bellmgham  suddenly  threw  London  into 
a  state  of  consternation  and  horror  by 
tlie  assassination  of  Mr.  Spencer  Per«^ 
val,  the  prime  minister  of  the  dav,  on 
the  very  tlireshold  of  the  House  of  Com- 
BOtts.  The  ahadowa  were  deepening 
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sroond  Palace  Yard,  and,  the  hour  for 
the  assembling  of  Parliament  haidng  ap> 
rived,  honovable  mtmbera  were  hvnj' 
bkg,  aingly  and  in  gfonpa,  through  the 
lobby  to  their  several  places.  Tieaning 
on  the  arm  of  Lord  Osborne,  the  prime 
minister  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
lobby,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pussini:  in, 
when  a  tall,  raw-boned  man,  with  a  ihiu, 
long  visage,  aquiline  nose,  and  short 
brown  hair»  who  had  been  obswred  loi* 
taring  m  Uie  ridni^  for  an  boor  pasty 
drew  a  pistol  and  fired  upon  him  at  near" 
ly  point-blank  range.  Mr.  Perceval  starj- 
pered,  and  exclaiming,  Oh,  I  am  mur- 
deri'd !  "  fell  to  the  ground,  and  expired 
before  the  gentlemen  who  ru:ihed  to  his 
aaristanoe  ooold  carry  him  into  the 
ipeakei's  private  room.  As  the  body  was 
being  lifted  from  the  floor  of  the  lobby 
the  cry  was  raised,  "  Whore  is  the  rascal 
who  fired  ?"  "I  am  the  unfortunate 
man,"  said  BelHngham,  coolly  stepping 
forward,  and  quietly  submitting  to  ar- 
rest. Ue  was  hurried  into  one  of  the 
nnteehambersol  the  Hooseof  Coounons, 
and  a  niagbtvate  was  sent  for.  Mean- 
time, the  news  spread  rapidly.  On  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  report  passed  from 
month  to  month,  "  Mr.  Perceval  has  been 
killed !  "  and,  upon  the  hasty  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  secret  political 
conspiracy,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
domrs  of  Parliament  beolosed  and  looked. 
Bellingham,  however,  had  no  aoeom- 
plices.  Genersl  Qascoyne,  the  member 
for  Liverpool,  went  into  the  apartment 
where  the  assassin  was  detained,  and  at 
once  reooguizod  him  as  a  man  who  had 
long  and  jKireistcnily  pestered  him  with 
petitions  and  memorials  respecting  some 
alleged  cbdms  which  he  Iwd  npon  the 
gOTemment  lor  oompensatlon  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  it  in  Russia,  —  a  fact 
which  doubtless  suggested  the  parallel 
instituted  between  his  act  and  that  which 
has  so  recently  horrilicd  the  {>eople  of 
the  United  States.  The  parallel  is  con- 
tinued by  Bellingham's  confession  that 
for  a  Ibrtn^ht  he  had  been  waiehing 


for  an  opportunity  to  kill  his  victim. 
When  a^ed  his  motive  for  the  aot  he 
replied,  "  My  name  is  Bellingham ;  U 
is  a  private  in jwy  1 1  know  what  I  have 
done;  it  was.  a  denial  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  government."  The  fatal  ball 
was  of  an  unusually  large  size,  and  the 
post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  bad  penetrated  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  heart,  passing  completely 
through  it  On  the  person  of  the  mur- 
derer was  found  a  steel  pistol,  abonl 
seven  inches  in  length,  the  fellow  of  the 
one  he  had  used  upon  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
loaded  in  like  manner.  It  ai)poared 
that,  to  make  sure  of  his  work,  he  had, 
before  going  to  the  lobby  euirauce,  prao- 
tioed  with  both  pistols.  He  had  repealp 
ediy  applied  at  difforttst  department  of- 
fioee  to  have  his  alleged  claims  allowed. 
^They  ordered  me  to  go  and  do  my 
worst,"  he  said,  "  and  now  I  have  done 
my  worst,  and  1  rejoice  in  my  deed." 
lie  was  committed  to  the  Old  liailev, 
and  escorted  thither  by  a  strong  mili- 
tary guard ;  a  necessary  preoaotion,  see- 
ug  that  PahMO  Yard  and  all  the  ap- 
proaohes  thereto  were  blocked  hy  an 
angry  multitude  of  people,  who  wonld 
otherwise  have  dealt  with  lum  more 
swiftly  than  the  courts,  lie  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  however,  of  needless 
delay.  Justice  was  lleet  of  foot  in  this 
instance.  There  is  much  groond  for  be- 
lieving that  the  plea  of  insanity  waa 
as  plaasible  in  his  ease  as  in  any. .  His 
crime  was  indeed  preme<litated,  and  ap- 
parently "of  malice  aforethought,"  but 
there  were  not  a  few  circumstances  at- 
teiniing  ita  commission  that  pointed  to 
the  probability  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
mental  nnsoandness.  His  bravado,  and 
the  stolid  self-aatisfsotion  with  which  he 
■poke  of  the  deed  <m  his  arrest;  the 
utter  indifference  to  the  consequences 
which  he  exhibiteil  throughout ;  his  con- 
duct after  arrest,  and  fmally  upon  the 
scaffold,  all  favor  the  presumption  that 
he  was  the  most  irresponsible  of  the 
group  of  orimiaals  reviewed  in  this  a^> 
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tide.  On  the  Tuei>chiy  luorniug  follow- 
ing his  urest  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Boberts,  the  wouwa  at  whoM  hooee  he 
had  lodged,  at  No.  9  New  Mihnan 
Street,  which  nu  at  ioUowi 

Tuetday  Morning,  Old  B'lihtj, 

Dear  Madam  :  Yesterday  iniduight 
I  was  escorUxl  to  this  neighborhood  by 
a  BoUe  troop  ol  light  •hone^  end  de- 
liTered  into  the  eare  of  ISx,  Newmen 
(by  Ifr.  Taylor,  megistrate  and  M.  P.) 
as  a  state  prisoner  of  the  first  dass. 
For  eight  years  I  liave  never  found  my 
mind  so  tranquil  as  since  this  melan- 
choly but  necessary  catastrophe,  as  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  my  peculiar  case 
most  be  regularly  unfolded  in  a  crimi- 
nal court  of  justice,  to  ascertain  thegoilly 
party,  by  a  jury  of  my  country.  I  haTO 
to  request  the  favor  ol  you  to  send  me 
three  or  four  shirts,  some  craTSts,  hand- 
kerchiefs, night-caps,  sto'^kings.  etc.,  out 
of  my  drawers,  together  with  comb,  soap, 
tooth>brush,  with  any  other  trifle  that 
presents  itself  which  you  think  I  may 
have  occasion  for,  and  inclose  them  in 
my  leather  trunk,  and  the  please  to 
send  sealed  by  bearer;  also  my  great- 
coat, flannel  gown,  and  black  waistcoat, 
which  will  much  oblige,  dear  madam, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Jomr  BBLLnrGHAK. 
To  theabove  please  to  add  the  Phtyer- 
Book. 
ToHaaBoenm. 

Two  days  later,  on  Thursday,  the 
grand  jury  found  u  true  bill  a^aiii^t  liim ; 
on  Friday  he  was  tried;  and  on  the 
Monday  following^  within  less  than  a 
week  ^m  the  time  of  the  assaasinaUon, 
Us  dead  body  was  on  the  surgeon's  dis- 
secting-table.  At  his  trial  he  conducted 
himself  in  an  incoherent  fashion.  On 
being  asketl  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 
owu  defense,  he  began  by  complaining 
that  the  papers  neoessaiy  to  his  de* 
fense  were  takenont  of  his  pocket  when 
he  was  arrested,  and  had  not  been  re- 


turned to  him.  lie  thcu  expressed  hia 
great  obligation  to  the  atloniey-gea- 
end  tat  the  obfecdoa  which  he  has  aaade 
to  the  plea  of  iusaoify,"  and  made  a 
rambling  speech,  of  which  the  foUowing 
extract  is  a  fair  specimen:  — 

"  I  think  it  is  far  more  fortunate  that 
such  a  plea  as  that  should  have  b«-eii  un- 
founded than  it  should  have  existed  in 
fiwt.  That  I  am  or  hare  been  insane  ia 
a  ciieomstance  of  which  I  hate  not  been 
apprised,  except  in  the  single  iustoDoe 
of  my  lia\nng  been  confined  in  Russia  ; 
how  far  that  may  be  considered  as  af- 
fecting my  {)resent  situation  it  is  not  for 
me  to  determine.  I  beg  to  assure  yon 
that  the  crime  which  I  haTO  committed 
has  arisen  from  compulsion  rather  than 
from  any  hatred  of  the  man  whom  it 
has  been  my  fate  to  destroy.  Connd* 
ering  the  amiable  character  and  the  uni- 
versally admitted  virtues  of  Mr.  Peroo- 
val,  1  feel  if  I  could  murder  him  in  a 
cool  and  unjustiflable  manner  I  hhould 
not  deserve  to  live  another  mommt  b 
this  woild.  CSonscious,  liowef«r,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  justify OTerytlui^wlddk 
I  have  done,  I  feel  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  meeting  the  6t<»rm  wliicb  as- 
sails me,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  un- 
fold  a  catalogue  of  circumstances  which, 
iriiBe  they  harrow  np  my  own  soul,  will, 
I  am  surs^  tend  to  the  extenuation  of 
my  conduct  in  this  honorable  oouri." 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  long  pe> 
tition  about  his  visit  to  Russia :  what  he 
had  done  there  for  the  government ; 
how  he  had  left  his  wife  there  in  great 
distress ;  aud  how,  since  hb  return,  be 
had  applied  to  the  departments  in  Tib 
lor  relief.  At  no  point  in  hia  atafiwMH 
did  he  ooonect  lUr,  Perceval  with  hk 
grievances,  or  appear  to  recognize  any 
logical  necessity  for  so  doing.  II,-  -ii 
down  at  last,  and  his  doom  w;is  speed- 
ily fixed.  His  counsel  rose,  read  a  num- 
ber of  affidavits,  aud  asked  for  a  brief 
postponement  of  the  'trial.  In  order  to 
faring  witnesses  from  Tarions  parts  cf  the 
oountry  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had 
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long  been  of  onaonnd  miu  !.  I  his  appli- 
cation was  rcfnsed  peremi)t<)rily,  and  tho 
trial  was,  in  fact,  au  entirely  one  sided 
affair.  Committed,  tried,  convicted, 
sentenced,  and  executed  all  within  one 
week,  it  oonld  not  be  otherwiae.  It  was 
timply  mob  law  judicially  administered. 
Beliingham's  conduct  at  the  scaffold, 
where  certainly  he  no  longer  had  any 
motive  to  j>]ay  the  madman,  strongly 
savoretl  of  insanity.  Standing  on  the 
drop,  with  a  vacant  stare,  he  put  out 
one  of  bis  hands,  as  if  to  feel  if  it  were 
raining,  and  calmly  remarked  to  the 
chaplidni  **  I  think  we  shall  have  rain 
to-day."  There  was  nothing  relevant  in 
this  remark  to  the  fate  with  which  he 
was  face  to  face,  nor  was  it  pertinent  to 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  in  conduc^ 
ing  his  defense  of  McNaughten,  whose 
case  is  hereafter  reviewed,  remarked 
that  **  lew  will  read  the  report  of  Bel- 
lingham's  trial  without  being  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  either  really 
ma<l,  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  little  evi- 
dence which  alont-  li<'  was  perniitte(l  to 
adduce  relative  to  the  slate  of  his  mind 
was  strong  enough  to  have  entitled  him 
to  a  deliberate  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  his  case,"  —  which  he  never 
had. 

The  case  of  Edward  Oxford,  aaed 
nineteen,  who,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
l.S  liri'd  two  pi'.tols  aK^ueen  \'i«  toria, 
without  wounding  her,  is  the  next  of 
the  series.  The  luits  of  the  shooting 
are  briefly  these:  The  queen  and  the 
late  prince  consort  wne  driving  up  Con- 
stitation  Ilill  in  a  low  open  carriage, 
when  Oxford,  who  l»ad  been  awaiting 
it^  approaeli,  pacing  to  and  fro  witli  his 
amis  folded,  suddenly  turned,  nodiled, 
drew  a  pisUjl  from  his  breastpocket, 
and  discharged  it,  at  short  range,  at  the 
carriage.  Looking  quickly  around  to 
see  if  he  were  observed,  he  then  drew  a 
second  pistol,  and  leveled  it  across  the 
first  at  the  rpioen,  who  sIoojumI  to  avoid 
the  fire,  which  was  delivered  this  time 
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at  only  six  or  seven  yards'  distance. 
Tlie  fellow  at  once  surrendered  himself, 
and  on  being  taken  to  the  police  office 
eagerly  inquired,  '*  Is  the  <jueen  hurt?" 
—  a  question  which  he  repeatedly  put 
afterwards  to  those  who  visited  him  in 
his  oelL 

Oxford  was  placed  on  trial  at  the 

Old  Bailey  on  the  9th  of  July  following. 
The  trial  lasted  three  days  ;  Lord  Den- 
man.  liaroTi  Alderson,  and  Justice  Jfaulo 
on  the  l)ench,  and  the  array  of  counsel 
including  tho  attorney-general  and  so- 
licitor-general (Sir  John  Gampbell  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde),  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, Mr.  Wightman,  Mr.  Adolphus,  and 
iNIr.  Gurney  for  the  Crown,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Taylor  and  Mr.  Hodkin  for  the 
prisoner.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  H.ad- 
Jield,  the  defense  set  up  was  that  of  in- 
sanity. Oxford's  counsel  called  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  his  grandfather  and 
father  had  both  been  insane.  His  motb> 
er  was  a  principal  witness,  and  tested 
that  she  had  married  tho  would-be  regi- 
cide's father  l)ecause  he  ha<l  threatened 
.self- desfniction  if  she  shonld  refuse  ; 
that  wiiile  she  was  enceinte  her  husband 
was  in  the  habit  of  terrifying  her  with 
hideous  grimaces  and  horrible  gestio- 
nlations,  so  that  one  of  her  childrra  was 
born,  and  after  three  years  died,  an 
idiot.  As  to  the  prisoner,  she  deposed 
that  he  had  alw.ays  been  an  erratic, 
vicious  youth,  extravagantly  vain  and 
ambitious  ;  begging  as  a  boy  to  be  sent 
to  sea,  where  he  believed  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  strut  along  the 
deck,  give  orders,  and  become  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Oxford.  A  short  time  pre- 
vious to  her  confinement  urith  the  [uis- 
oner,  as  she  further  made  oath,  her  hus- 
band had  pointed  a  irun  at  her  heail. 
This  was  the  main  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  theory  of  in- 
sanity. 

the  other  hand,  the  Crown  estab- 
lished the  facts  that  the  prisoner  had 
j)urchased  the  pistols  some  days  before 
the  shootug,  and  had  practiced  with 
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them  upon  a  tarijet  ;  that  he  had  never 
at  any  time,  by  auy  one,  been  treated 
M  buane ;  and  that  the  attempt  IPM 
made  with  all  poaiible  method  and  de- 
HbeimUon.  Five  dooton,  however,  who 
had  examined  Oxford  in  his  cell,  tes- 
tified their  belief  that  he  was  insane. 
The  bench  instructed  the  jury  with  a 
heavy  leaninji  aL'!«'nst  tluH  medical  tes- 
timony, but,  alter  uu  hour's  deliberation, 
they,  foUowiof  the  example  ef  their 
pfedeoesiort  who  tried  Hed&eld,  breeght 
in  e  verdict  of  aoqmttal  on  the  gnnmd 
d  iDsanity.  Oxford  was  therenpon  oom- 
mitted  to  Be<]l:iin  for  life. 

The  iit  xt  :iLt(  inpt  on  the  life  of  (^ueen 
"Victoria  was  made  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1842,  by  John  Francis,  aged  twenty. 
FkaocU  ditcharged  at  the  qoeen  a  pie- 
tol  leaded  with  powder  end,  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  indiotment,  cer- 
tain other  destructive  materials  and  sub- 
utaiices  unknown."  lie  did  not  plead 
insanity,  but  was  convicted,  an<l  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  u|>on  him  in  the  an- 
cient form  presaibed  for  prisonerv  con- 
demned for  high  treason.  This  form  is 
eorioos  in  its  antique  barbarity,  and  mns 
a«  follows:  "The  court  now  declares 
th/o  la.st  sentence  of  the  law,  which  is 
that  you.  .Tdlin  Francis,  be  taken  hence 
to  tli(;  [ihice  whence  you  cunie,  and  ho 
thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution ;  and  that  yon  be  ttoe 
hanged  by  the  neelc  until  yon  be  deed ; 
end  that  afterwards  your  head  shall  be 
severed  from  your  body,  and  your  body, 
divided  into  four  quarters,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  her  majesty  shall  think  fit. 
And  may  (iod  Almighty  have  mercy  on 
your  soul."  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  no  such  revolting  outrage  was 
enacted  upon  the  body  of  Frauds.  In 
deference  to  the  humane  wish  of  the 
queen  herself,  hi.s  sentence  was,  in  fact, 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 

Within  five  weeks  from  the  date  of 
this  act  of  royal  clemency,  the  queen  was 
once  more  assailed  by  one  John  Will- 
iam Beaii)  a  deformed  stripling,  aged 


seventeen.   On  .Sunday,  the  3d  of  July, 
18-12,  as  her  majesty  was  going  to  the 
chapd  royal,  Bean  presented  a  pistol 
at  her,  and  snapped  the  trigger,  bet 
fitiled  to  disehatge  the  weapon.  He 
was  promptly  seized,  and  on  the  pistol 
being  examiner!  it  w.is  found  to  Ue  load- 
ed only  with  powder,  waddiuLj.  and  mi- 
nute fraijmenta  of  a  clay  pipe.  Beaa 
was  trietl  for  simple  miitdemeanar ;  the 
defense  of  insanity  was  aot  offered;  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  meaths^ 
^jm»isoament,  with  liard  labor.  In  spite 
of  the  burlesque  character  of  this  as.saalt, 
the  national  feeling  was  by  thi.'?  time 
excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  indij^ation 
by  these  repeated  outrages,  and  the  re- 
suit  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament (5  and  6  Viet,  chap.  51)  en- 
tided    An  act  for  providing  for  the  fur- 
ther securi^  and  protection  of  her  maj> 
esty's  person."    This  is  the  statute  to 
which  the  late  liritish  minister  at  Wx-h- 
ington,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  referre^i 
in  his  comments  upon  Guiteau's  crime, 
intimating  his  opinion  that  a  like  pro- 
vision of  law  would  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect m  this  country.   It  provides  that 
whoever  **  shall  dischai^  or  attempt  to 
discharge,  or  point,  aim,  or  present,  at 
or  near  to  the  person  of  the  queen."  any 
iire-arm,  whether  the  same  »hall  Ik.'  ]>>ad- 
ed  or  not,  or  shall    strike  or  attempt 
to  strike,  or  strike  at,  the  queen's  pentm 
with  aay  offensive  we^ton,**  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  be 
"  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  im- 
prisoned, with  or  without  hard  la}x)r,  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  years; 
and  during  such  imprisonment  to  be 
publicly  or  privately  whipped  aa  often 
and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  she 
court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  thrice.* 
It  was  the  whipping  cl.ause  npoa 
which  Sir  Edward  Thornton  laid  stress. 
It  seems  to  have  had  a  deterrent  infia- 
ence  upon  British  Guiteaus,  as  for  seveo 
years  after  Its  enactment  the  queen  wss 
not  again  molested.  Then,  on  the  19th 
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of  May,  1849,  as  the  wu  enjoj^iig  aa 

afternoon  drive  in  an  open  carriage  with 
three  of  her  children,  a  pistol  was  di^ 
charmil  iit  her  by  William  Hamilton, 
ao  Irish  l)ri(  klayer.  The  shot  was  fired 
point-blank  at  the  person  of  General 
Wemyss,  one  of  her  majesty's  attendant 
•qinenlM,  wlio  hi^paDad  to  be  in  the 
line  of  her  person.  Bamilton  was  tried 
on  the  14th  of  June  foUowingi  pileeiling 
gafl^»MidnoeiTing  a  tentenee  of  seven 
jears*  penal  servitudo. 

Wi'  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable 
trial  in  the  .st'Hes  under  review,  that  of 
Daniel  McNaughteu,  who  was  tried  on 
the  8d  and  4ch  of  Marofa,  1848,  lor  the 
mnrdar  ol  Mr.  Dnunmmid,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Again  the  defense  offered  was  that  of 
insanity.  Tlie  factn  of  the  tra^redy  may 
be  briefly  narrated :  Secretary  Drum- 
mond  was  returning  alone,  on  foot,  to 
hhi  residence  in  Downing  Street,  on  the 
allenioon  of  Friday  the  80th  of  Janna* 
rjt  1848,  when  McNaof^ten  came  eloie 
behind  him  and  deliberately  shot  him 
in  the  hack  with  a  pistol.  While  Mr. 
Drummond  was  sta^i^erinc:  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ball,  which  inflictoil  a  nKtrta! 
wound,  McNauL'liten  drew  a  hecuad  pis- 
tol, &nd  was  about  to  tire  upon  his  vio> 
tin  a  aeoond  time,  when  he  wat  aeised 
bj  a  police  ollicer,  who  tripped  him  ap, 
•ad,  after  n  desperate  atraggle  npon  the 
ground,  secured  him.  Mr.  Drummond 
died  five  daya  later,  after  great  aafiar- 
ing. 

McNaughten  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
Glasgow  tamer,  and  had  come  from  that 
citj  to  London  n  few  months  before, 
bringing  with  him  a  condderaUe  anm 
of  money,  and  leading  a  life  of  leisure. 
He  had  cultivated  a  strong  dislike  of 
Sir  Roliert  I'eel,  and  had  dttermRied 
to  kill  him.  His  killing  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond instead  wa.s  an  accident,  due  to 
his  midtakeu  identity.  McNaughteu  uu- 
donbtedly  fired  the  fatal  shot  in  the 
balial  that  his  vietim  was  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  himedf  ,  to  whom  Mr.  Dmmmood 


bore  a  strong  personal  resemblanoa 

On  the  morning  after  the  shooting,  when 
it  was  demanded  of  him  if  he  knew 
whom  he  had  shot,  he  answered,  **  It  is 
Sir  Itobert  Peel,  is  it  not  ?  "  In  view  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  afterwards  set  up 
for  him,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  this  ad- 
mission was  followed  by  the  shrewd  re- 
mark, **  Bnt  yon  won't  nse  this  against 
me.*'  The  animus  of  the  fellow  against 
Peel  was  found  in  a  wild,  political  an- 
tipathy against  the  Tories  generally. 
They  had,  he  alleged,  persecuted  him 
bitterly  and  j)ersistently.  In  the  month 
of  November  preceding  the  tragedy,  he 
had  exdaimed  with  fury  to  a  compan* 
ion,  on  pasring  Sb  BoberlTs  house  in 

Whitehall,  "  D  n  him  I  Smk  him ! " 

and  used  other  violent  language  of  like 
purport  Otherwise  his  conduct  had 
not  attracted  attention,  and  no  one  who 
knew  him  had  ever  regarded  him  as 
auything  more  thau  an  eccentric  char- 
acter. His  habits  were  temperate  and 
ezoeedin^y  eoonomicaL  The  landlady 
of  the  hoose  in  which  he  boarded  testi- 
fied to  these  facts,  and  also  that  she  had 
never  supposed  ham  to  be  a  man  of  di^ 
ordered  mind. 

On  his  trial,  McNaughten  was  do- 
feuded  by  Mr.  Cockburu,  il.  C.,  after* 
wards  Lord  Ghief-Jostice  of  England, 
and  well-remembered  in  this  eonntxy  as 
the  arlntrator  representing  Great  Brit^ 
ain  upon  the  tribunal,  at  Geneva,  whieh 
settled  the  Alabama  claims.  The  ao* 
quittal  of  McNaughten  was  certainly 
one  of  hia  greatest  achievements.  The 
theory  which  he  urged  upon  the  jurjc 
was  **  that  the  prisoner  vras  laboring,  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  act,  under  a 
morbid  insanity,  which  tock  away  from 
him  all  power  of  selfHSontrol,  so  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  his  acts."  Mr. 
C'ockburn  wiw  careful  to  mention  that 
he  "did  not  put  this  cis'-  forward  as 
ouc  of  total  insanity,  but  as  a  case  of 
delurion.**  In  support  of  this  theory, 
the  statement  s^nsd  by  the  prisoner 
at  his  preHndnary  enmination  at  the 
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Bow  Street  Police  Court  was  put  in  en- 
dence.  This  statement  ran  as  follows  : 
*'  The  Tories  in  ray  native  city  have 
conip(.'llt'«l  me  to  do  this.  They  follow 
and  persecute  me  wlierever  I  go,  uud 
have  entirely  destroyed  my  peace  of 
mind.  They  followed  me  into  FnuDoe» 
into  Scotland,  and  all  over  England; 
in  ttititt  tbey  follow  me  wherever  I  go. 
I  <  aiiiiot  :7et  no  rest  for  them  ni^lit  nor 
day.  I  cannot  sleep  at  night,  in  couso- 
<iuence  of  the  course  they  pursue  to- 
wards me.  I  believe  they  have  driven 
me  into  a  consumption.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  be  the  man  I  formerly  was.  I 
Qied  to  have  good  health  and  strength, 
hut  I  have  not  now.  Thcv  have  ao- 
cused  me  of  crimes  of  which,  I  am  not 
guilty.  They  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  harass  and  persecute  mo  ;  in 
fact,  they  wish  to  murder  me.  It  cau 
be  proved  by  evidence.  That's  all  I 
have  to  say."  When  formally  arnugned 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  trial,  and  called 
npon  to  plead,  he  repeated  this  rambling 
statement  in  condensed  form,  saying, 
**  I  was  driven  to  desperation  by  per- 
secution." A  number  of  witnesses  from 
his  native  town,  Glasgow,  were  put 
upon  the  stand  to  show  that  he  had  for 
a  long  time  past  held  the  delusion  that 
he  was  b«ng  vindictively  pnrsned  by 
the  Tories.  A  landlord  of  whom  he 
had  hired  lodgin^^  some  sevoi  years 
prior  to  the  ansassination  testified  that 
he  had  ^ot  rid  of  him  because  of  the 
iutidcl  doctrines  he  maintained.  Otlier 
witnesses  had  heard  liim  say  that  he 
was  ''haunted  by  a  parcel  of  devils," 
and  that  <'the  police,  the  Jesuits,  the 
Catholic  priests,  and  Tories,  were  all 
leagued  against  him."  A  cloud  of  med- 
ical experts  then  took  the  stand,  and 
testified  their  l>elief  in  the  insanity  and 
irresponsibility  of  the  prisoner.  At  the 
dose  of  their  testimony  Chief -Justice 
Tindal  asked  the  counsel  for  the  Grown 
(Sir  William  Follett)  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  offer  medical  evidence  in 
zebttttal,  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the 


negative  announced  the  detenninatioi 

of  the  court  to  stop  the  case.  The  jury, 
thus  guide<i  by  the  bench,  promptly 
found  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,  ou  the 
ground  of  insanity."  McNaughten 
thereupon  committed  to  Bedlam  '*diir> 
Ingher  mujec^Ly's  pioasure." 

Public  feeling  was  deeply  aroused  by 
this  verdict,  and  the  general  disappoint' 
ment  and  dissatisfaction  over  the  escape 
of  the  assassin  from  the  scaffoM  found 
expression  withiu,  as  well  as  withool, 
the  walls  of  Parliament. 
.  Dr.  Alfred  Swune  Taylor,  in  bis  stand- 
ard work  on  Medical  Jnrispniden«e^  heU 
as  an  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, comments  upon  the  failure  to 
convict  in  this  case  as  follows :  *^  Whm 
we  find  a  man,  not  showing  any  pr^ 
vious  intellectual  disturbauce,  lurking 
for  many  days  in  a  particular  locidity  ; 
having  about  him  a  loaded  weapon ; 
watching  a  particular  person  who  fre- 
quents that  locality;  not  fooing  the 
individual  and  shooting  him*  but  co'>]lv 
waiting  until  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
diseliarging  the  weapon  unobserved  by 
his  victim  or  others,  the  circumstanct-4 
appear  to  show  such  a  perfect  a4lapu- 
tion  of  means  to  ends,  and  such  a  power 
of  controlling  actbns,  that  it  is  diflicuk 
to  understand  on  what  principle  an  ae> 
quittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity  ccald 
have  been  allowed.  I  refer  hen  telAt 
caxe  of  ^frNaHfJhten,  fried  for  the  muT' 
ihr  of  Mr.  Dntmmond,  Jaimary,  IS^' 
The  acquittal  in  this  case  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  there  was  no  proof 
oi  general  insanity,  and  the  crime  was 
committed  for  a  supposed  injury.  A«> 
cording  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
fifteen  judges,  from  questions  submittsd 
to  them  in  connection  with  this  case, 
this  man  should  certain^  hate  betn  con- 
victed." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  V&leo- 
tine  Blake  moved  for  leave  to  bring  ia 
a  bill  to  abolish  the  plea  of  insanity  a 
cases  of  murder,  eicoept  where  it  cooU 
be  pioveii  that  the  person  aoensed  was 
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pablidj  knowo  and  wpottd  to  1w  a 
MMiac  The  motioii  had  no  leoooder, 

doubtless  because  it  was  seen  to  be  an 
impracticable  proposition.  On  the  same 
day,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  took 
up  the  sulijt  ct,  aud  a  debate  of  much 
interest  followed,  in  which  law  lords 
of  the  eminenGe  of  Lords  Brougham, 
Ljndhnnty  CampbeU,  Cottenham,  and 
Denman  took  part.  ia  nKmatrom," 
sidd  Lord  Campbell,  "  to  think  that  so- 
ciety should  be  exposed  to  the  dreadful 
dangers  to  wl»ieh  it  is  at  present  liable 
from  persons  in  that  state  of  mind  going 
at  large."  This  but  feebly  expressed 
the  indignation  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  debate  bad  the  pnetical  retult,  how- 
ever, of  drawing  from  the  fifteen  jndgea 
of  Enghmd  an  authoritative  and  explicit 
exposition  of  the  criminal  law  touching 
this  grave  question. 

It  was  acjreed  by  the  Lords  to  sul>- 
mit  to  the  liritish  justices  a  series  of 
five  quesUons,  to  whicli  the  latter,  after 
oarefnl  deliberation,  replied.  The  an- 
swers have  ever  nnoe  been  aeoepted 
and  quoted  as  the  Standard  enunciation 
of  English  law  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity as  a  defense  in  cnses  of  murder. 
They  are  tlierefore  of  opportune  inter- 
est to  American  readers.  Those  mem- 
orable questions  and  answers  read  as 
follows:  — 

Qnestion  I.:  «What  is  the  law  re- 
•pecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by 
persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusion  in 
respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects 
or  persons  ?  —  as,  for  instance,  wliere,  at 
the  time  of  the  comumsiou  of  the  alleged 
crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting 
oimtrary  to  law,  hot  did  the  act  com- 
plained of  with  a  view,  nnder  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing 
or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance 
or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  public 
benefiu" 

Answer  :  "  Assuming  that  your  lord- 
ships' inquiries  are  confined  to  tliose 
persmis  who  labor  nnder  soeh  partial 
ddnslons  only,  and  are  not  in  other  re- 


spects insane,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  party  did  the  aet 

compliuned  of  with  a  view,  under  the 
inflneiioe  of  insane  delosion,  of  redress- 
ing or  revenging  some  supposed  griev- 
ance or  injury,  or  of  producing  8ome 
public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punish- 
able according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
committed,  if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of 
oommitting  such  crime,  that  he  was  act- 
ing contrary  to  law ;  by  which  expres- 
sion we  understand  your  lordships  to 
mean  the  law  of  the  land." 

Questions  II.  and  III.  :  (1.)  "  Wh.at 
are  the  proper  tjuestions  to  be  submittetl 
to  the  jury  when  a  person  alleged  to  be 
afllicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting 
one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  per- 
sons is  charged  with  the  commission  of 
a  crime  (murder,  for  example),  and  in- 
sanity is  set  up  as  a  defense  ? 

(2.)  "  In  what  terms  ought  the  ques- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time 
when  the  act  was  committed  ?" 

Answers:  "The  jury  ought  to  be 
told,  in  all  cases,  tliat  every  man  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible 
for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  ;  and  that, 
to  establish  a  defense  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  c(munitting  of  the 
act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring  un- 
der such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease 
of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nat- 
ure and  quality  of  the  act  ho  was  doing  ; 
or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not 
know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 
The  mode  of  putting  the  latter  part  of 
the  question  to  the  jury,  on  these  ooca- 
ttOns,  has  generally  been  whether  the 
accused,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act, 
knew  the  difT^'rence  between  right  and 
wrong.  —  which  mode,  thougli  rarely,  if 
ever,  leadittg  to  auy  mistake  with  the 
jury,  is  not,  as  we  conceive,  so  accurate 
when  put  generally  and  in  the  abstract 
as  when  pot  to  the  party's  knowledge  ol 
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ffgbt  and  wrong  with  respect  to  the  very 
tot  wUb  whksh  he  is  charged.  If  the 
question  were  to  bo  put  afi  to  the  knowl- 
e^\l!v  of  the  jio(Mis<i<l,  solely  and  exclu- 
give])'  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the 
lantl,  it  miglit  tend  to  confound  the  jurj, 
by  indacing  them  to  beUeve  tluii  an  eek* 
ml  knowledge  of  tbe  kw  of  tbe  land 
wu  eMential  in  order  to  lead  to  a  odd- 
▼iotion ;  whereas  the  law  it  administered 
upon  tbe  principle  that  every  one  must 
be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it,  with- 
out proof  that  he  doo8  know  it.  If 
die  aocosed  was  coDscious  that  the  aet 
was  one  which  he  on^t  not  to  do,  and 
if  that  act  waa  at  thenne  timeoontraiy 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable  ; 
and  the  usual  course,  therefore,  has 
been  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury, 
whether  the  party  accused  had  a  sutli 
cient  degree  of  reat>on  to  know  that  he 
waa  domg  an  aet  that  wai  wrong ;  and 
thiaoonne^  we  tUnk,  ia  comet,  aooom- 
panied  with  Buch  observations  and  ez> 
planationa  aa  the  oiroamstances  of  each 
particular  case  maj  require." 

Question  IV.  :  "  If  a  person,  under 
an  insane  delusion  as  to  the  existinrr 
facts,  commits  an  offense  in  consequence 
thereof  is  he  thereby  ezaued?** 

Answer:  ''The  answer  mnat  of 
course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  d^ 
lusion  ;  but  making  the  same  assumption 
as  we  did  hefore,  —  that  he  labors  under 
such  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in 
other  respects  insane,  —  we  think  he 
most  be  considered  in  the  same  situation, 
as  to  responsibiUtyf  as  if  the  fads  with 
respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were 
real.  For  example,  if,  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  his  delusion,  he  supposes  an- 
other man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting 
to  tiike  away  his  life,  and  he  kills  that 
man,  as  he  supposes,  in  selfHlefeuse,  he 
wonld  be  exempt  from  panishmeat.  If 
his  delusion  were  that  the  deceased  had 
inflicted  a  serious  injury  to  his  cliarao* 
tar  and  fortane^  and  he  killed  him  in 
revenge  for  such  supposed  injorj,  he 
would  be  liable  to  punishment." 


Qaestion  Y. :  Can  a  medical  man, 
conversant  with  the  disease  of  inaanity, 

who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previously 
to  the  trial,  hut  who  was  present  during 
the  whole  trial  and  tlie  examination  of 
all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opioioB 
as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner^a  ound  at 
the  tioM  of  the  ooHnission  of  the  sl> 
leged  crinie»  or  his  opinion  whether  the 
prisoner  was  conscious,  at  tbe  time  of 
doing  the  act,  that  he  was  acting  con- 
trary to  law,  or  whether  he  was  labor- 
ing under  any  and  what  delusion  at  the 
time?" 

Answer:  «We  think  the  modieal 
man,  under  the  cironnistaaoee  aappossdf 

cannot  in  strictoess  be  asked  his  tupuaam 
in  the  terms  above  stated :  because  each 
of  those  questions  involves  the  deter- 
mination of  the  truth  of  tbe  facis  d^ 
posed  to,  which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  de- 
cide^ and  the  questions  are  not  mere 
qnestioBS  npon  a  matter  of  ecieooe,  la 
which  case  such  efidenoe  ia  •^fif'^r"^ 
Bat  where  thefMCsare  admitted, or  not 
disputed,  and  the  question  becomes  sab- 
stantially  one  of  science  onlv,  it  mav  be 
convenient  to  allow  the  question  to  be 
put  in  that  general  form,  though  the 
saase  cannot  be  insisted  on  aa  aasnlter 
of  right." 

These  are  the  governing  priaciplaa  el 

English  law  in  such  cases,  as  dedared 
by  tlie  liighest  judicial  authority.  Un- 
der tlieso  rules  the  case  of  one  Robert 
Fate,  who  on  the  27th  of  June,  1850, 
continued  the  series  of  assaults  upon 
Queen  Victoria,  was  tried.  Hehndbesn 
an  oflloer  in  the  Tenth  Hnssany  and 
bad  retired  from  the  service  to  Jm  upon 
his  fortune  in  London.  It  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  that  he  attempted  the  life  of 
the  queen.  The  story  of  his  a-ssault  is 
soon  told.  The  old  Duke  of  Cambria jie 
lay  dying  in  Cambridge  House,  ami  the 
qneen,  accompanied  bj  her  ^^^^M^rn^  had 
made  a  call  npon  hbn.  It  was  abont 
six  o'dock  in  the  evening  when  the 
queen's  carriage  turned  out  from  the 
great  gates  of  the  ducal  residenoe  into 
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the  pablie  road.  Am  it  ilowlj  rounded 
the  oomer,  Fhte,  who  wm  wbU  dressed 

and  had  been  loitering  some  time  hi  the 
vicinity  of  Cambridge  House  without  ex- 
citing any  suspicion,  sprang  forward  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  struck  the 
queen  a  smart  blow  across  the  face  with 
a  small  cane  which  he  carried.  The 
■Un  ol  her  forehead  was  bieken,  atad 
blood  flowed.  Iiutantly  the  mffian  was 
•eiaed  by  the  bystanders,  and  the  eane 
wrenched  from  his  hand.  The  queen 
procef'<led  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
her  injuries  were  so  trifling  that  she  ap- 
peared at  the  opera  the  same  even- 
iog,  where  she  received  a  patriotic  ova- 
tioo. 

Pate  was  pat  upon  Us  trial,  at  the 

Central  Criminal  Court,  on  July  11th 
following.  He  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Cockburn,  whose  success  in  obtaining 
McNaughteu's  acquittal  we  have  al- 
ready seeu.  Insanity  was  again  the 
plea  relied  upou.  It  was  proved  that, 
ae  aa  oSew  m  the  army,  his  behavior 
had  been  eooentric ;  that  on  one  oceai- 
skw  be  bad  deserted,  but  had  been  al- 
lowed to  rejoin  the  service  without  paa- 
ishment,  because  his  superior  officers  re- 
g:!irded  him  as  in  an  unbalanced  state  of 
mind  ;  that  in  1642,  the  loss  of  three 
fine  horses  and  a  favorite  Newfound- 
land dog  had  thrown  him  into  a  morbid 
and  bysterieal  oondition,  and  that  e?er 
daoe  be  bad  acted  strangely.  A  eab> 
driver  was  called  to  the  witness-stand, 
who  depose<l  that  every  day,  at  exactly 
a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  tlu;  after- 
noon, for  many  years,  he  had  been 
hired  by  the  prisoner  to  drive  him  over 
Pnt&ey  Bildgeto  Putney  Heath ;  always 
takiag  the  sane  loate,  and  stoppbg  at 
the  same  spot  This  and  a  &w  otlier 
stiangs  habits  wen  shows,  and  upon 


them  Mr.  Gockbam  buSt  the  tbeoiy  of 
<<nnoontrollable  Impnlae."  In  saauning 

up  the  case  to  the  jury.  Baron  AldersoOt 
addressing  himself  to  this  plea  of  uncon- 
trollable impulse  said :  "  The  law  does 
not  recognize  such  an  impulse.  If  a 
person  was  aware  that  it  was  a  wrong 
act  he  was  about  to  commit,  be  was 
aasweiaUe  for  the  ooasequenees.  A 
man  nught  say  that  be  pieked  a  pooiNt 
from  some  uncontrollable  impolse  |  and 
in  that  case  the  law  would  have  an  un^ 
controllable  impulse  to  punish  him  for 
it"  Pate  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  seven  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. 

8iooe  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  leyeling  at  bar  of  an  nnloaded 

pistol  by  the  boy  Arthur  O'Connw  on 
Febraaiy  29,  1872,  the  queen  has  en- 
joyed immunity  from  assault.  The  case 
of  O'Connor  stands  in  the  same  minor 
category  with  those  o£  Francis,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Bean,  and  extended  notice  of 
it  is  not  to  onr  purpose. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  thai 
not  one  of  the  men  who  have  of  late 
mavdend,  or  attempted  to  murder,  czars 
or  emperors,  have  offered  the  plea  of 
insanity.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  it  seems  to  he  the  a^^sas- 
sin's  invariable  defense.  And  in  both 
eonntries  oonnsel  for  the  aoeosed  start 
with  the  advantage  of  bemg  aUe  to  ask 
the  jury,  as  Mr.  Cockburn  did  in  the 
case~s  both  of  Pate  and  McNaoghteo,— 
Could  they  believe  that  any  sane  man 
could  have  committed  such  an  act  ? 
And  that  is  the  (juostion  which  the  trag- 
ic event  that  has  recently  shocked  and 
saddened  both  hemispheres  onoe  more 
hoiTests  with  melanoboly  hnportanee, 
and  presents  for  decision  to  an  Ameri- 
can jniy. 

JSmmi  W.  Oarit, 
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"  Here  comes  Jeremiah  lliizee.  I  '11 
just  run  an'  ask  him  to  take  the  yarn  to 
the  Tillage,  if  you  '11  get  it  nftdj,  Ues- 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Burrill  rusliod  out 
bare-headed  to  the  road,  stopped  the 
farmer  as  ho  came  along  in  his  market 
wagon,  and  exi)lain<  (1  to  him  that  Mr. 
Burrill  was  buisy  with  all  the  men,  and 
if  the  yam  was  not  taken  to  the  weav- 
«n  looii,  Patienoe  and  Wait  would  hare 
no  drenes  ready  for  winter.  Aa  she 
chatted  on,  II<'^t«  r  Arnold  came  out  of 
the  house,  and  brought  two  large  bun- 
dles, which  she  haii<i<'il  with  an  niigra- 
cious  air  to  Mr.  lv;i/<<-.  wlui  .<:iid  he 
would  leave  them  wiiii  John  ^lowry,  the 

«Teil  him,"  said  Mrs.  Borrill,  «to 
weave  one  pieoe  all  blue^  an'  have  the 
warp  red  an'  the  fiUin'  Uoe  in  the 

other." 

*•  I  guess  1  '11  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Kazee,  stowing  away  the  bundh's,  and 
adding,  Vi&  he  leaned  over  the  wagou 
seat,  with  his  fnob  tamed,  from  her, 
**  How  do  ye  do,  Hester  ?  Stayin'  with 
Mis'  Burrill?*' 

**  Yes,"  answered  Hester,  shortly. 

*•  Shubael's  kinder  poorly,"  pursued 
the  farmer,  with  apparent  irrelevaiiev. 
"It's  (Iretful  onconvenient,  his  l^-in' 
sick  jest  now ;  but,  bomehow,  Shubael 
Bevw  was  handy  at  choosin'  the  right 
time  for  doin' any  thing.**  Hester  flashed 
angrily ;  the  farmer  smQed  grimly,  and 
went  on:  "'T  ain't  ne.ar  so  bad  as  hav- 
in'  Jabei  sick  W(mM  ha'  been  ;  but  then 
.Tabe/  wouldn't  ha'  been  sick  afore  the 
fall  work  was  done." 

"  You  and  he  are  pretty  smart,"  said 
Mrs.  BoiriU. 

*<Bear  oar  years  potty  well?  Tes, 
I  *m  more  of  a  hand  at  work  now  than 
Shubael  when  he 's  well,  for  all  he 's 
twenty  years  younger  'n  me.  •  I  expec' 


it  was  the  pettin'  mother  gin  Shubael, 
he  bein'  her  baby,  that  kep'  him  from 
tooghenin*.  A  good  seseonin*  to  wofk 
an'  worry  don't  hart  no  boy,  an'  often 
makes  th<  man.  Wal,  I  gaeia  I  most 
be  goin'  !  " 

''I  snit  won!,"  said  Mrs.  Burrill.  "to 
Shubael,  this  mornin',  to  come  here  an* 
make  us  all  some  shoes,  as  soon  as  he 
could.  Otb  got  in  the  leather  last  week." 

*'0h,  I  guess  he's  well  enoogh  lo 
do  that  now,"  said  Mr.  Bacee,  tbmght- 
fully.  **IH  see  that  he  oomee  roond 
to-morrow.** 

The  farmer  gathered  up  his  rein&, 
nodih-d,  and  drove  o£E.  Mrs.  Burrill 
turned  to  Hester. 

Come  in,  now,"  die  said,  an'  we  11 
go  to  woriE  in  mmest  to  make  the  hog 
poddin',  so  we  can  dip  candles  fo^nor* 
row,  an'  get  throng  before  Satorday's 
bakin'." 

lli'ster  Arnold  \v;i^  the  lailore,*5  from 
the  \ill;«ge.  She  w;i-5  a  straii:ht,  taD. 
dark,  handsome  woman  of  thirty -tive. 
Jost  now  an  angry  light  glittered  in  her 
eyes.  She  knew  what  Farmer  Bnsee 
meant  by  saying  that  Shabael  had  never 
cliosen  the  right  time  to  do  anything. 
She  remembered  very  well  the  day,  fif- 
teen years  before,  when  Shulviel  Lad 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  furioxxs 
from  some  quarrel  with  Jeremiah,  who 
also  courted  her,  had  refosed  the  mail 
she  had  loved  ever  nnoe  she  had  ionf^ 
childish  battles  for  him.  Shabael  had 
no  enwgy,  and  when  Hester,  his  aole 
moral  support,  tlio  only  person,  except 
hU  mother,  who  had  ever  believed  in 
him,  li-ll  away  from  him  angrily  he  was 
utterly  downcast,  and  sank  at  ouce  into 
the  diaraeter  he  had  ever  sisoe  mam- 
tained  of  harmless  ne'er-do-weU.  Ha»> 
ter  long  hoped  he  would  come  ba^ 
to  her,  but  he  never  had  the  courage. 
Jabes  never  married.  Jeremiah,  after 
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Hottor  had  refased  him,  straightway 
took  a  wUb^  who  tofled  for  him  tevanl 
jeuB,  and  then  diad  childleH,— >a  daa- 

ert  life  thut  left  HO  trace  1  Shnhael 
helped  do  the  farm  work,  made  shoes  at 
odd  times,  and  solaced  his  drearv  days 
by  writing  dogijerel  vcirses,  which,  when 
written,  he  hid  carefully  from  the  »coru- 
Inl       of  his  brothers. 

"Whm  Mn.  BorriU  and  Hester  Ar- 
nold reentered  the  kitchen,  they  found 
n  brass  kettle  that  would  hold  half  a 
dozen  gallons  swinging  over  the  tire. 
It  was  nearly  full  of  milk,  and  a  tall, 
j;!;aunt  woman  stood  busily  stirring  it. 
JShe  looked  up,  and  siiid,  "  It 'sail  ready 
for  the  things  to  go  in.  Sech  a  beau- 
tiful kettle!  I  never  seed  nothin'  so 
lovely.  I  can't  keep  my  eyes  off  it. 
Wal,  things  docs  go  in  a  curious,  con- 
trary way  in  this  world.  If  I  had  mar- 
ried the  man  o'  mv  ch'ice,  /  mirrht  ha' 
had  a  brass  kftth*  ;  hut  now  1  'm  nothin* 
but  poor,  forlorn,  forsakmi  Mose  Almy's 
wife,  —  nothin'  to  cook,  an'  uotliin'  to 
cook  it  in." 

With  this  dismal  lament,  the  woman 
who  had  come  in  tO  ''help"  turned 
back  to  her  stirrinf;. 

'*  I  should  think  it  was  more  'n  brass 
kettles  miiilit  be  got  by  marryin'  the 
man  o'  your  choice,"  said  Hester.  When 
she  had  said  it  she  flushed  a  little,  and 
went  rapidly  to  work,  bringing  mo- 
lasses, diopped  snet»  raisins,  allspice, 
and  Itulian  meal,  which  wwe  to  be  Ixnled 
in  the  milk. 

Tl»e  chi]<lren  must  go  for  oak  loaws," 
said  Mrs.  ljurrill,  as  the  aftonioon  wore 
away  ;  and  Hester  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  said  that  a  great  many  leaves 
had  fiJIen  the  night  before. 

Bhode  Island  farmers  used  Tory  little 
white  flour  at  this  time,  and  the  great 
loaves  of  brown  bread  which  they  ate, 
made  of  rye  and  Indian  meal,  were 
baked  in  a  brick  ovcii  on  oak  leaves. 
The  leaves  were  laid  on  a  woodon  shov- 
el, the  dough  was  built  up  on  them,  and 
then  the  shovel  was  pushed  into  the 
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oven,  and  dexterously  withdrawn,  lear- 
iog  the  bread  on  the  leaves,  which 
marked  the  bottom  of  the  loaves  when 
bdced. 

1 11  go  with  the  chUdien,"  said  Hes- 
ter, suddenly. 

"Are  you  hi  t  up?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bur- 
rill,  who  could  imagine  no  other  reason 
for  wanting  to  take  a  walk  in  the  cool 
autumnal  afternoon. 

Hester  said  <«Yes,"  and  went  out 
with  the  little  girls.  "  M.ko  Almy's 
wife  "  put  on  her  faded  hood  and  shawl, 
and  walked  with  them  down  the  road 
till  ihcy  stopped  undi  r  a  wide-spreading 
oak-tree.  Then  she  plodded  on,  hoping 
to  get  home  in  time  to  have  her  hus- 
band's supper  ready,  when  he  should 
omne  in  from  the  tin-shop»  where  he 
tinkered  the  worn-out  milk  pails  of  the 
neighborhood.  She  carried  some  milk 
and  eggs,  the  payment  of  her  day's  la- 
bor, and  inwardly  exulted  at  having 
something  to  cook. 

Hester  and  the  children  had  slender 
sticks,  each  sharpened  at  one  end  and 
having  a  crotch  at  the  other.  They 
turned  ovw  the  fallen  leaves,  chose  tto 
largest  and  most  perfect,  and  strung 
them  on  their  sticks.  When  full,  the 
sticks  would  be  hung  up  in  the  liurrill 
garret,  to  be  used  as  wanted,  till  the 
autumn  came  again.  Hester  loved  the 
work,  for  she  and  Shnbael  Rasee  had, 
in  their  chfldhood,  gathered  leaves  to* 
gether,  and  gloated  over  the  beauty  of 
their  treasures. 

As  the  three  were  cheerfully  busy, 
they  heard  the  ru milling  of  a  wa-^on, 
Snd  Hester  looked  up  to  see  .Jeremiah 
Razee  driving  along  the  road.  On  the 
seat  beside  him  sat  ShubaeL  To  her 
surprise^  Jeremiah  drew  up  his  horse 
violently  at  sight  of  her,  and  descended 
to  the  ground,  throwing  the  reins  to 
Shubael,  who  took  them  without  lifting 
his  eyes. 

As  Jeremiah  walked  towards  Hester, 
she  started  away,  feeling  deliaut  and 
alarmed,  but  he  stopped  her.  <*  Uester," 
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•aid  he  in  a  low  tone,  "yoa  aaj  tell 
Mift'  BnrriU  I  took  her  jun  en'  gin 

her  message  all  straight.  We  're  on  our 
way  now  to  the  village.  I  want  to  git 
mv  tiro  reset,  an*  Shubael  has  broko  his 
best  awl,  an'  must  get  aoother  ef  he 's 
goin'  to  make  shoes.** 

Better  perceived  a  alight  enihem«* 
ment  in  the  famier^s  manner,  and  grew 
cool.  She  answered  in  loud,  clear  tones, 
which  the  shamefaced  man  in  the  wagon 
oould  not  fail  to  hear:  — 

**  I  really  have  n't  the  least  desire  to 
know  wh^  you  Vo  goiu'  to  the  village, 
Mr.  Rasee.  I  never  was  particular- 
ly interested  in  yowr  morements,  yon 
know}  and  I  ean't  say  that  I  am  -wrj 
much  ooncerned  ahoot  Shubael's  awl 
neither,  as  he  don't  even  take  peine  to 
speak  to  mo." 

Shubael  r:iist'<l  his  head  at  this,  and 
something  like  a  manly  gleam  came  into 
his  dnll  eyes. 

**  I  don't  speak  to  you  now,  Hester," 
he  said,  *'hnt  I  will  when  Jeremiah  has 
had  his  say." 

"  Mold  your  tongue ! "  shouted  Jere- 
miah, and  poor  Slmbael  cowerjHl  a  lit- 
tle, llestrr  was  rcrtaiiily  m.ulo  of 
Strange  sjluU  that  her  heart  did  not  grow 
oold  to  the  timid  man,  hot  there  are 
some  women  to  whom  love  is  like  death. 
Once  struck  by  it,  nothing  cures  them. 

"I  don't  see  the  need  of  anybody's 
saying  anything,"  said  she»  inoonse> 
quently. 

*'  Hut  I  do  I  "  growled  Jeremiah,  com- 
ing closer  to  her.  I  want  a  few  things 
settled  afore  Shnbael  goes  to  Mis'  Bnr- 
lill's  to  make  them  shoes.  Be  yon  ready^ 
to  listen  to  me,  at  last  ?  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  I  hain't  been  shif'less 
nor  l)cliiii'lh.iiid  in  my  affairs,  an'  you 
could  n't  do  better.  An'  so  the  long  an* 
short  of  it  is,  will  you  marry  mo  ?  I 
hain't  nothin'  to  say  agin  my  wife,  —  she 
was  a  good  woman  an'  a  good  worker  i 
bnt  you  know  that  I  never  see  the  wom- 
an that  I  thought  fit  to  hold  a  eandle  to 
you." 


Hester  wfekedly  lei  Urn  go  on  with 

his  declaration  till  he  brought  it  to  s 
full  stop  himself.  She  had  a  fierce  de* 
light  in  the  moment,  liis  agitation  and 
the  unseemly  manner  of  his  projiosal 
showed  her  that  he  feared  to  have  Sbn- 
bael  go  to  Mrs.  Barrlll's  while  she  ms 
therob  Perhaps  they  had  had  woidi 
about  h^ !  Jeremiah's  lear  shot  hops 
into  Hester's  heart. 

She  spoke  again  in  a  load,  clear  tone: 
"  No,  Mr.  Baxee ;  yon  had  my  aaiwer 
long  ago." 

Jeremiah  started  towards  her,  as  if 
he  would  stop  her  scornful  moath,  bat 
she  laughed  bitterly  In  hb  iaoe.  Ho 
grew  very  white^  and  stood  stiU  look- 
ing at  her.  Shubael,  at  this  momost, 
sprang  from  the  wagon,  and  walked  rap- 
idly to  the  woman,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  I 'm  only  a  broken-down  man,''  be 
ehoked,  **but«vriU  yoit  have  ms?" 
She  silently  laid  her  hand  in  his. 

The  elder  brother  Jumped  hito  Us 
wagon,  strudt  the  horse  heavy  Uows. 
and  drove  away.  As  the  waw)n  rattled 
over  the  brow  of  the  adjacent  hi!!.  He*- 
U'V  and  Shubacl  turned  to  s"0  th-^  t\r.i 
little  girls  staring,  wide-eyed,  Irighieneii 
and  amased. 

**  Never  mind  that  old  fellow,*  mSA 
Heater,  with  a  trembling  laugh.  ''And 
let 's  pick  up  the  oak  leavee  for  Patience 
and  Wait,  just  as  we  used  to.  when  wo 
were  no  bigger  'n  they,  Shubael." 

So  these  two  were  engaged,  to  tho 
astonishment  of  the  country  folk,  and 
Jeremiah's  wrath  waxed  ever  greatera 
the  days  went  by.  The  BurriU  chiUm 
reported  all  tlMj  had  comprehended  of 
the  strange  scene  they  bad  witnessed,  so 
that  it  came  (o  be  generally  understood 
that  Hester  bad  re fuse<i  Jeremiah  in  the 
very  presence  of  his  brother.  Some 
jeering  speeches  about  it  were  made  to 
the  old  farmer,  who  awote  that  he  wooU 
yet  take  his  levenge  on  the  womss. 
These  tlir.  at^  were  reported  by  Mn5« 
Almy's  wile,  but  Hester  only  hragiiod 
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in  dowiur%Iit  eontempt, »  kngh  of 
which,  in  torn,  old  Buee  wm  told,  and 
h'la  evil  passion  biased  yet  higher. 

The  lovers  were  married  five  weeks 
after  their  eogagement.  They  hired  a 
house  with  Mose  Almy,  and  set  up  their 
humble  home.  The  winter  wore  hap- 
pily away.  The  luckless  Moms  and  the 
iMlpleas  Shobeel  took  kindly  to  each 
other.  Hester  did  her  own  work,  and 
tried  to  infuse  some  order  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Almy  half  of  the  house. 
She  still  took  in  sewing,  but  also  luid 
up  stores  of  homely  household  wealth 
for  herself, — linen  and  braided  mats, 
mud  yam  rmdy  to  he  woTen.  She  was 
not  a  demontirative  woman,  but  the 
■hoemaker  whom  the  served  in  anch 
A  wifely  way  was  nevertheletB  «  living 
poem  to  her.  His  gentle  manner,  his 
patheticiilly  feeble  fancies,  embodied  for 
her  all  that  wus  beuutitul  and  lovable 
under  heaven,  while  she  seemed  to  him 
wholly  adorable  In  her  strength  and  po- 
ten^. 

When  spring  eame,  Hester  withdrew 

her  money  from  the  village  bank  and 
gave  it  to  Shubael,  bidding  him  buy 
a  lot  of  land  and  straightway  bcL^in  to 
build  a  house.  He  stared  bhinkly  at 
her,  as  she  yut  the  savings  of  years  into 
Ui  hands.  She  laired  happily,  and 
said,  That's  the  one  thing  that  keeps 
me  from  bein*  sorry  I  did  n't  marry  you 
when  yon  asked  me  first  If  I  had,  I 
should  never  have  had  anything  to  give 
you.' 

At  this  tender  speech,  the  Yankee 
shyness  of  the  husband  melted,  and  he 
kissed  his  wife.  Be  had  long  before 
spent  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  he- 
lore  his  marriage  had  lived  with  his 
brothers,  a  mere  day'laborer  on  their 
land.  Now  some  homesick  in^*tinct 
prompted  liini,  and  he  bought  of  them 
a  corner  of  the  old  farm  on  which  to 
erect  his  humble  dwelling.  It  was  a 
-very  little  house,  but  in  the  fall  Hester 
and  her  husband  moved  into  it  with  nn* 
mixed  pride  and  satisfsction.  There 


they  spent  six  flontented  months,  and 
then  the  shoemaker  fell  ill.  It  was 
spring  fever,  the  wife  said,  as  she  nursed 

him  ;  but  spring  passed.  .Juno  came,  and 
ho  grew  no  better,  till  at  last  a  bitter 
truth  forced  itself  into  her  conscious- 
ne»8  with  that  unrelenting  persistency 
with  which  bitter  truths  will  intrude. 

When  the  July  heat  was  fleroest,  Shu- 
bael sank  rapidly.  «I  guess/' he  said 
one  day,  gasping  in  the  hot  air  that 
burned  his  throat,— **  I  guess  heaven  '11 
l)e  cooler  than  this  'ere  world,  and  may 
\h'  it  '11  suit  me  better,  somehow,  —  may 
be  it  will.  I  was  alius  a  round  peg  in 
a  square  hole  here,  Hester,  except  for 
yon;"  and  his  faint,  sfuritoalised  smile 
oonveyed  his  tender  gratitude  for  the 
love  that  had  **  suited "  his  latter  days 
so  well.  In  a  moment  he  spoke  again, 
while  the  dark,  handsome  woman  huog 
ovt-r  him  with  yearnin^j;  eyen.  "  I  ^uess, 
Hester,"  he  said,  "  I  sha'n't  hud  nothiu' 
in  heaven  that  I  '11  like  better  'n  I 've 
liked  yon.  So  I  hope  yon  won't  keep 
me  waitin'  long." 

"  I 'd  go  with  you,  if  I  eould,"  she 
whispered. 

"  Yes,"  he  3aid,  smiling  feebly  a<jain. 

You 'd  make  it  seem  more  homc-liko 
among  all  the  angels  an'  the  jewels  ao' 
the  musio." 

When  the  oool  of  the  evening  came 
mercifully  down,  Hester  sat  alone  by 
her  husband's  body. 

Four  (lays  after  the  funeral  Jeremiah 
Razee  knocked  loudly  at  the  widow's 
door.  Hester  opened  it  herself,  and 
turned  her  hard  eyes  on  the  fisrmer's 
face.  Since  her  marriage,  ndther  he 
nor  Jabes  had  come  near  her.  They 
had  not  even  attended  poor  Shubael's 
funeral. 

"  Why  do  you  come  now  ?  "  asked  she. 

The  farmer  smiled  wiili  ^lo\v  malice, 
and  shitted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  as  he  stood  on  the  little  stone 
step,  which  Shubael  and  Hester  had  Udd 
in  place  together. 
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**  I  come  on  Ln.Kinoss,"  said  he^  ttlast* 
**  I  hain't  no  busiuess  with  \  oii.  nor 

never  mean  to  lukvel"  retorted  the 

widow. 

**  No  r  "  gttid  he,  ioquiringty.  •*  Wal, 
I 'to  buBioess  with  you.  Shall  I  step 
in?- 

'^Ko.   Whatever  yoa         to  say, 

you  may  say  liere." 

Eh  ?  Wal,  I  gaeu  not.  I  goen  I'd 
rather  walk  in." 

**  You  sliu'n't  do  no  sudi  thing." 
Wal,  1  kiu  wait  a  liillo  about  that. 
Shubael  didn't  leave  no  will,  did  ho ? " 

**  It  none  o'  your  businen  I "  oried 
Hester. 

•*  Yes,  it  is  some  o'  my  bosiness.  Be- 
cause, if  he  did  n't,  the  biggest  part  of 
this  house  an'  lot  Imppcn-*  to  belong  to 
nu'  'n'  Jabcz.  1  hain't  said  nothing 
about  it  al'ore.  Waited  till  now,  thiuk- 
in',  if  there  was  a  will,  yon 'd  be  glad 
enongh  to  perduoe  it  I  s'pose  yon 
know  yon  'vt'  only  got  your  widder*S 
dowor,  if  there  ain't  no  will," 

*'  ISIy  widow's  dower  !  "  cried  she. 
"Why,  I  L'iivf  Sliul):i<'l  «'\ery  cent  he 
had  to  buy  this  land,  an'  most  of  the 
money  for  the  house  ;  an'  the  rest  of  it 
we  earned  together,  he  makin'  ahoee  an* 
I  tewin',  alter  we  was  manied.  He  had 
n't  but  three  dollars  when  he  married 
me." 

No,  T  calk'lated  not.  He  never 
was  fiiirhunded,  an'  never  saved  nolh- 
in'.  I  alluH  tuld  him  he  was  a  fool  not 
to  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day,  but  loek  stood 
him  in  stead  of  thrift  He  was  lueky  in 
marryin*  you,  — luckier  'n  some  other 
loUu  was,  then.  Bat  now  he's  dead, 
an'  it  *8  my  turn." 

Dazed  and  furious,  Hester  cried  in  a 
low  voice,  "  You  wretch  !  Do  you  n)ean 
to  talk  of  such  things,  and  Shubael  only 
four  days  in  bis  grave  ?  " 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  sobbed  as 
she  had  never  sobbed  since  her  husband 
died. 

"  Wait  till  you  *re  axed,  ma'am,  afore 
you  think  a  man  wants  to  marry  you," 


said  Jeremiah,  slowly.  What  I  mean 
ia  that  Jabes  an'  me  owns  two  thirds  of 
this  house  an'  lot  now,  as  Shubael'* 
heirs,  an'  you  have  the  use  of  oue  third 
for  life,  an'  that 's  all.  You  can  stay 
here  if  yon  want  to,  by  pay  in'  rent  U* 
the  other  two  thirds.  We  won't  tnm 
yon  ont,  hot  if  you  choose  to  go  I  *«« 
got  a  tenant  in  my  eye,  an'  you  '11  hare 
your  share  of  the  rent  he  pays.  As  for 
the  furniture,  you  own  half,  an'  I'll 
send  up  t!ie  officer,  this  arternoon.  to 
make  an  inventory,  an'  divide  it  g(^uare. 
I  won't  walk  in  now,  as  yon  don't  mob 
hosintable  in  your  feelin's ;  hot  p*nfi 
yoa  11  remember,  arter  I  "m  gone,  bov 
many  times  you're  thooght  yoa 'd got 
the  best  of  mo." 

When  ho  had  finished,  the  farmer 
turne«l  awav,  walked  throuijh  the  little 
yard  out  into  the  road,  got  into  lus 
wagon,  which  wailed  there,  and  with  s 
grim  smile  drove  on  to  the  village. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight,  Hester 
went  into  the  house,  and,  though  dN 
knew  that  her  husband  had  never  made 
a  will,  searched  in  every  possible  and 
impossible  j»l:ice  where  one  mi^'lit  be 
hid.  After  thb  fruitless  tai>k  was  dooe^ 
she  pnt  on  her  bonnet  and  walked  la 
tJie  village.  Theday  was  8altry,thesb 
was  hot,  but  her  heart  was  hotter.  Sbs 
stopped  on  her  way,  and  told  her  story 
to  Mosc  Abny's  wife,  .iskiu,'  her  to  go 
biu'k  to  tjje  house  she  bad  left  ami  keep 
guard  there,  lest  the  man  should  cotne 
while  it  was  empty  to  make  an  mveD> 
lory  of  the  mats  she  liad  biaided,  lbs 
linen  she  had  stitched,  and  the  f  omitore 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  gathered 
around  them.  Mrs.  Almy,  full  of  sytn- 
]>:ithy,  willingly  left  her  house  in  fright- 
ful disorder,  and  her  seven  >niali  chil- 
dren gloriously  happy  in  the  dirt,  Sfld 
departed  for  Hester's  cottage^ 

The  widow  went  to  lir.  Baiges%  the 
village  lawyer,  and  rdated  her  gri>^ 
ance. 

"You  can't  help  yourself,"  ssid  ha 
The  law  is  on  their  side." 
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twiflted  »  fold  of  hor  gown  in  her 

hand  a  momeDt.  "  Will  you  come  back 
with  roe,"  slie  said  at  last,  "  an'  see  that 
there  ain't  no  cheating  done  this  after- 

noon  r 

They  found  Mose  Ahny's  wife  stand- 
ing in  the  dooryard,  gesticulating  furi- 
ously, and  seroamuig  at  the  top  of  her 
Toioe.  Jeremiah  Basee  and  the  officer 

were  confronting  her  doggedly. 

"  You  sha'u't  come  in  here,  neither 
on  ye,"  shrieked  ISIrs.  Ahny,  —  "  not  till 
Hester  gets  here  !  You  're  uotlun'  l)uL 
a  couple  of  meau,  sneakin'  thieves,  both 
onyel*' 

Jeremiah  turned  to  Mr.  Burgess,  as 
be  entered  the  yard  with  Hester;  bat 
before  he  coold  speak  she  walked  by 
them  all,  flung  open  the  house  door,  and 
called  to  them  to  como  in.  She  fol- 
lowed them  round,  as  they  went  from 
room  to  room.  She  opened  every  chest 
•aud  drawer.  She  verilied  every  mem- 
orandnm  that  the  offioer  made^  and  final- 
ly dismissed  him  wiA  hitter  politeness. 

MHe's  only  hired,"  she  said;  then 
turning  to  Jeremiah,  with  blazing  eyes, 
but  between  yon  V  me  the  aoooont 
ain't  settled  yet." 

"  No."  said  the  farmer,  "  it  ain't. 
John  liates  '\a  the  mtui  I  spoke  of  to 
yon  ihis  momin*,  as  wantin'  to  hire  the 
place.  He  *s  condnded  that  two  thirds 
of  the  house  will  do  for  him.  His  fxmr 
ily  ain't  large,  an'  he  *11  move  in  next 
week,  an'  you  kin  live  in  the  other  part 
without  payin'  no  rent.  There 's  six 
rooms  in  the  house.  You  kin  have  any 
two  you  like." 

BDs.  Ahuy  gasped  with  amasement, 
and  Mr.  Bnrgess  said,  I  think  yon  're 
rather  stretching  yonr  anthority.'* 

**  We  '11  see,"  answered  Jeremiah, 
patting  his  hands  in  his  po'-ket.  You 
ain't  the  only  lawyer  in  the  county. 
Any  w.iy,  she  owes  me  'n'  Jabez  rent 
for  every  day  she  stays  here  'u'  keeps 
the  house  empty." 

*<WheTOii  Jabet?"  adnd  Mr.  Boiw 

gCM. 


Jeremiah  looked  a  litde  embarrassed^ 

and  Hester  said  quietly,  "  I  guess  he 

was  ashamed  to  come.  It  t<ikes  such 
as  him  !  "  and  she  pointed  at  Jeremiah, 
who  fell  back  sli;:lulv  cowed. 

•*  The  widow  has  a  right  to  stay  for 
a  time  without  paying  rent,"  said  Mr. 
Burgess. 

Jeremiah  looked  np,  sarpiised,  and 
the  lawyer  explained  to  him  that  he 

could  not  carry  out  his  plans  for  some 
months  yet.  Mrs.  Ahny  uttered  a  cry  • 
of  triumph,  but  Hester  stood  in  un- 
moved silence,  till  the  farmer,  some- 
what discomfited,  took  his  leave.  When 
he  had  gone^  Hester  looked  at  Mr.  Bur- 
gess and  asked  simply,  **  Will  you  tell 
me  how  it  is  ?  I  want  to  understand  all 
about  it,  aud  how  it  comes  that  I  don't 
own  the  land  I  bouglit,  nor  the  house 
I  built." 

The  lawyer  went  over  the  legal  de- 
tails in  a  painstaking  manner,  and  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  one  mercy  the  law 
granted  her,  that  she  might  stay  in  the 
bouse  unquestioned  for  some  time  yet. 

**  But  after  that  I  owe  him  rent  for 
everyday?"  she  asked.  lie  assented, 
and  she  said,  '"Thank  you.  That'll  do. 
I  understand  now.  I  "il  pay  you,  Mr. 
Burgess,  wheu  I 've  earned  some  money.** 
It  is  no  matter,"  he  said.  *«  I  wish 
I  could  do  more  for  you." 

Then  he  too  went  away,  and  Mrs. 
Almy  sought  to  console  Uester,  offering 
to  stay  all  night,  and  let  hi^r  spouse  and 
offspring  shift  for  themselves  as  best 
they  might. 

"  1  'd  rather  stay  alone,  pleiise,"  was 
Hester's  reply ;  and  gently  thanking  her 
for  all  her  kindness,  she  let  the  woman 
go.  In  the  same  quiet  way  she  met  and 
dismissed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrill,  when 
they  came  later  on  an  errand  of  sym- 
pathy. When  they  too  had  ^onc  s!»e 
sat  down  a  little  while  in  the  kitchen. 
From  tlutt  room  she  went  into  the  tiny 
sitting-room,  and  thence  to  her  own  bed- 
room. In  each  she  stayed  a  few  nun- 
Qtes,  titting  quite  mottonless,  and  all 
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the  time  ^hc  seemed  to  see  Shubael 
moving  about  l>efore  her,  as  In;  had 
been  wont  to  After  a  tiiiu"  she 

dragged  out  from  licr  roum  au  old  cliest 
that  bad  been  ber  bmbud'i.  Sbe  bad 
diffionlty  in  getting  it  tfuoogb  tbe  doon. 
and  gbe  remembered  how  tbe  and  Shu- 
bael had  tugged  at  it  together  to  bring 
it  in.  She  perserered,  and  pulle<l  it  f)ut 
of  the  liouse.  through  the  yard,  and 
across  the  road.  Then  she  went  back, 
*  gathered  together  Shabaers  clothing, 
a  few  books,  lome  papers  oa  which  1m 
bad  written  bis  iU-spelt  Terses,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  china*  This  iaoongruous 
collection,  with  some  of  her  own  clothes, 
she  carried  and  put  in  tlie  chest.  She 
shut  down  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  nailed 
it  fast.  Isext,  she  rolled  and  corded 
tbe  mats,  and  dragged  ilium  and  some  of 
tbe  lighter  fomiture  oat  Sbe  took  the 
tall  clock  to  i^aoes^  and  carsfoll j  ooo- 
vejed  that  also  across  tba  road.  When 
she  had  done  this,  she  stood  still,  and 
Bobbed  once  or  twiee.  It  was  nearly 
morning  now,  and  Hester's  motions  were 
a  little  hurried,  as  she  went  back  into 
the  house,  and  tied  ap  a  bundle  of  her 
linen  and  blankets.  When  she  had  done 
this,  sbe  went  into  tbe  kitohaa,  and  stood 
still  all  instant,  looking  round  on  the 
things  she  had  left  untouched. 

"  I  guess,"  she  said  aloud,  resting  her 
hands  on  her  hips,  —  "I  guess  i 've  left 
a  full  half  iu  value  here." 

Then  she  brought  from  tbe  wood- 
shed a  qnandty  of  small  wood,  of  wbiob 
sbe  made  two  great  heaps,  cue  on  tbe 
kitchen  floor,  and  the  oUier  in  the  sit- 
^g-room.  She  emptied  round  them  a 
barrel  of  corn-cobs,  and  strewed  about 
all  the  jnqxT  she  could  find.  She  next 
took  a  burning  stick  from  the  lire-place, 
where  sbe  had  been  carsfnl  lo  keep 
alive  a  fire,  carried  it  to  tbe  nlting^oom 
door,  and  flung  it  in  npon  the  pile  of 
light  wood.  With  another  brand,  she 
delilx'rately  lighted  the  kindlings  on  the 
kitchen  lloor.  Then  she  drew  her  skirts 
close  around  her,  went  out  of  the  door. 


and  closed  it  l>ehind  her.  She  crossed 
the  roml,  and  sat  down  on  Sbubael's 
chest.  She  saw  a  red  glow  shine  through 
the  kitchen  window,  and  a  fainter  light 
from  the  sitting-room.  She  stared  stead 
ay  till  all  tbe  bovsa  was  lighted.  It 
was  half  an  boar  before  a  flaase  leaped 
from  the  roof,  bat  till  she  aaw  il  she 
never  turned  her  eyes  away.  Tlien  she 
covcrt-d  her  face,  and  waited,  while  the 
Kuu  ru.-e  hciOre  her  in  the  east,  and  sent 
his  beams  across  the  flames. 

Ten  minntns  alter  annrise  Jtnmitk 
and  Jabea  Basea  eaoM  ronning  op  die 
road.  Hester,  in  her  black  dress,  sat 
quietly ,  with  her  boosebold  goods  aronad 
ber. 

'MIow  did  it  ketch?**  screamed  JedP* 
emiah,  while  still  afar  off. 

Hester  was  silent  till  the  brothers 
ware  quite  near,  and  than  anawmdt  "I 
aei  it  on  fin.  SbaU  we  settle  np  m- 
ooonts  now,  ICr.  Razee  ?  " 

"  Tou  set  it  on  fire !  "  be  cried.  *^Bat 
who  save<l  these  things?" 

I  brought  out  my  half  before  I  light- 
ed it,"  said  Hester. 

Jeremiah  swore.  Jabea,  who  was  a 
cfanrcb  member,  ottered  a  mora  pious 
e|aoolation. 

"  I  tcill  settle  with  you  !  **  said  Jei«- 
miah,  shaking  his  fist  in  tbe  woman's 
face.  She  answered  with  a  disdainfxil 
look,  and  the  two  men  turned  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  dune  to  save  the  house. 
A  mommt'a  investigation  conviiiood 
tfaem  that  it  was  too  late,  and  tbey  a«t 
down  ioUenly  near  Heater,  and  aCwed 
as  sbe  had  done  at  the  flames,  till  in 
a  few  minutes  a  troop  of  neighbors  ar- 
rived on  the  scene ;  Mose  Ahuy's  wife 
in  front,  and  the  Burrills  not  far  be- 
hind. 

Jeremiah  then  rose^  and  aiartad  lor 
tbe  village.  In  an  boor  be  came  bncik 
with  the  constable.   Hester  was  atill 

there,  surrounded  by  her  friends. 
the  consternation  of  the  crowd,  sbe  was 
formally  arrested  for  arson.    Sbe  had 
not  foreseen  this  consequence  of  her  act. 
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hat  intlHiily  peroeiTuig  the  sitnation* 

•he  rose  calmlj  to  follow  the  officer. 

"  Take  care  of  them  things,"  she  said 
quietly  to  Mrs.  Almy.  "  You  can  ;;ive 
'em  store-room  while  I 'm  gone,  can't 
yon  ?  And  don't  you  never  let  Jereo^th 
Basee  lay  bis  finger  on  'em.'* 

Some  women  began  to  cry,  and  Mr. 
Bnnitl  stepped  up  to  Jeremiah,  and  said 
llereely,  ''Too 're  the  meanest  critter 
I  ever  see  ! " 

"  That 's  my  looknut,"  answered  Jer- 
emiah.   "  It  *s  the  law." 

**  May  be  it  is  the  law,"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
rill,  "that  a  woman's  own  property 
don't  belong  to  her;  but  as  men  are  all 
sfaniiers,  I  s'pose  it  *s  a%h  abaont  as  easy 
for  'em  to  dn  makin*  laws  as  any  other 
way." 

Hector  was  taken  to  the  county  jail 
in  tlu'  city.  tw(-lv('  niile^  off,  in  due  time 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  ^  Some 
of  her  old  neighbois  wanted  to  get  her 
pudoned ;  bat  they  were  simple  conn- 
try  people,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  ap- 
proach the  state  magnates,  so  nothing 
eflfectual  was  done,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  serve  out  her  dreary  sentence. 

Jeremiah  Razee,  thus  left  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  vengeance,  foond  them  less 
sweet  than  he  had  anticipated.  His 
nrigfabon  looked  ccMij  on  him.  His 
unsocial  heart  could  have  borne  that, 
but  there  was  one  thing  that  grew  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  bear.  Work  an  hard  as 
he  could,  early  and  late,  busy  hh  mind 
as  be  would,  calculating  profits,  he  could 
not  shot  oat  from  his  eyes  the  sight  d 
Hester  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  in  her 
widow's  dress,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  un- 
der conviction.  Her  stern,  pallid  face 
race  with  the  dawn  and  looked  at  him  ; 
and  the  sun,  sinking  while  the  old  man 
still  toiled  on  his  farm,  left  beliind  a 
trail  of  accusing  light  which  showed 
tfmt  changed  eoontenanee  to  him.  Bum 
cfaangedt  He  remembered  the  «lark«yed 
diQd  whose  sao^  ways  had  charmed 
•m  his  moroscaatna.  He  drove  back 
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and  forth  over  the  country  roads,  as 
business  called  him  here  and  there,  and 

memories  started  up  at  the  top  of  every 
hill,  in  every  valley,  under  the  shade 
of  the  old  trees  :  memories  of  a  band- 
some,  happy  girl,  who  hud  walked  in 
the  sunshine  tUl  he  had  spoiled  her  life ; 
memories,  too,  of  a  timid,  shrinking  lad 
with  beseeching  eyes,  whose  manhood 
had  withered  away  under  bis  contempt. 
Once  the  old  farmer  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  city,  and  was  forcfvl  to  pass  the 
jail.  He  shuddered  as  he  hurried  by. 
In  that  jail,  a  disgraced  outcast,  labored 
Hester,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  little 
child;  a  convict  now,  becanse  she  had 
resented  the  law  which  gave  to  her  en- 
emy die  ImitB  of  her  life's  toil  and  pa- 
tience. Jeremiah  drove  hard  all  the 
way  home.  The  next  day  he  jistoni'^hed 
.1uIh;z  by  telling  bini  that  he  was  going 
over  the  line  to  visit  the  Massachusetts 
bfandi  of  the  family. 

He  went,  and  in  two  weeks  retomed, 
to  his  brother's  still  greater  astonish- 
ment, with  one  of  their  second  cousins 
as  his  wife.  She  was  a  Uill,  bony,  hard- 
featured  woman  of  forty,  who  spoke 
her  tnind  freely  on  any  point,  and,  hav- 
ing thus  relieved  it,  went  her  way  un- 
troubled. When  she  heard  Hestei^s 
story,  which  she  had  not  known  till  aftp 
er  she  was  mairied,  she  told  her  hus- 
band emphatically  that  ho  ooght  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,. and  then  never  gave 
the  matter  another  serious  thought.  Jer- 
emiah, howevt'r.  found  that  nianiage 
had  not  driveu  that  hauniuig  face  Irom 
his  mind,  and  he  was  still  consdoos  of 
a  force  stirring  within  him  that  made 
Um  less  satisfied  than  of  yore  in  con- 
templating his  cattle  and  his  crops.  Aft- 
er a  time  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child, 
and  died  \n  the  struir"le.  Jeremiah  was 
sniittt'ii  with  terror  and  <rrief.  He  had 
nut  had  a  particle  of  sentiment  for  his 
wife ;  he  had  married  her  hoping  to  dis- 
tract his  mind  irom  thoughts  of  Hester, 
but  he  felt  as  though  her  death  were  a 
jodgment  vpon  him. 
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The  months  rolled  on,  and  greatly  to 
his  own  8ur{>risie  the  old  man's  heart, 
like  ic»^  hrokrn  hy  niaiiy  slciin.^,  hci^an 
to  molt  ami  llow  tenderly  iorlU  aroimd 
•  Uny  diugiog  baby. 

yfhen  the  time  of  her  Bentenoe  mi 
OYer»  Hester  ceme  her  prison.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burrill  went  for  her  on  the 
day  of  her  release,  and  brought  her 
home.  Tin  y  n  achrd  the  jail  early  in 
tijo  moriiiii;::^,  so  as  to  get  her  back  be- 
fore noon.  They  carried  her  garmenUi 
in  which  to  array  herself  hat  were 
shocked  to  see  how  stony  and  white 
she  looked  in  the  Uaek  gown  they  had 
brought.  At  her  request  they  took  her 
to  Mose  Ahny's. 

Mrs.  Ahny  bii>tled  about  hospitably, 
laughing  and  crying  by  turns.  She  told 
all  the  country  gossip,  and  proadly 
showed  her  newest  baby. 

«  Ellen,"  she  said,  after  Moie's  sis- 
ter that  died,  — jest  two  weck>  y mnger 
'n  Jeremiah  lva/<  e'g  lK>y.  They  do  say, 
Hester,  that  the  i>]d  man  thinkn  a  sight 
of  that  baby,  t^ueer,  ain't  it  ?  Taken 
care  on  him  nights,  joht  like  au  old  wom- 
an. It  seems  as  ef  he  was  eomin'  to  his 
nateral  feelin's  at  hut** 

Comin'  out  on  'em,  I  shoold  say,** 
said  Uester.  **  All  his  nateral  feelin's 
was  hateful  ones." 

Towards  ni^ht  the  wi«l(»w  wandered 
forth  re>tles>ly.  She  ha'l  not  taken  a 
Walk  for  two  years.  It  was  autumn 
again,  four  years  since  she  and  Shobad 
had  gathered  the  red  oak  leayes  with 
hands  that  clasped  among  their  spoils. 
The  glory  that  she  saw  hurt  her.  The 
land  was  brimming  full  of  sunshine,  and 
its  beauty  mocked  her.  'i  lie  irartiered 
joy  of  the  harvest  basked  on  the  hill 
slopes,  —  what  had  been  the  harvest  of 
her  life  ?  She  had  reaped  a  crop  she 
had  not  sown,  and  the  hasy  smile  of  the 
Indian  summer  was  not  for  her. 

On  she  went,  till  she  came  to  a  pas- 
ture of  the  Kazee  farm,  close  beside 
the  little  inclo.sure  where  her  huine  hud 
been.    She  leaned  againi>t  thu  wall,  and 


with  beart-sick  eyes  looked  over.  The 
blood  rushed  to  her  heart  and  stopped 
its  iM'ating.  She  saw  a  man  running 
from  an  infuriated  bull.  She  saw  other 
men  rising  upon  her  sight  from  all  qoar> 
ters,  rushing  to  the  rescue.  She  saw 
the  man  fall ;  she  saw  the  animal  reach 
him ;  she  heard  sharp  reports.  The  bull 
rolled  over  in  wounded  ajjony.  The 
pursuers  caught  up  the  fallen  man. 
Thev  bore  him  through  the  tie  Id ;  Hes* 
ter  climbing  the  wall,  following,  reach- 
ing them,  Iwlping  them,  Ull  they  halted 
under  an  old  apple-tree  dose  to  the  wall 
that  separated  the  pasture  from  the  lot 
where  the  ashes  of  her  old  home  sliU 
strewed  the  ground.  Hester  had  no 
time  to  think.  She  was  not  conscious 
of  herself  at  all,  till  she  found  that 
she  was  sitting  under  the  apple-laden 
branohes,  the  sunset  light  all  about  her, 
and  Jeremiah  Rasee's  head  in  her  lap. 
Thibj  dared  not  move  htm  further.  He 
lay  very  quiet,  groaning  a  little.  They 
feared  some  internal  injury.  Some  one 
went  for  a  doctor.  Hester  sat  still, 
mechanically  smoothing  his  hair. 

After  a  while  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  as  he  saw  her  a  lode  of  tenor  came 
into  them,  as  though  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.    He  tried  to  move. 

"  Lay  still,  lay  still,"  she  said  ;  yon 
must  n't  stir.  We  're  doin'  all  we  can 
for  you." 

Is  it  really  you  "  he  asked,  with 
that  frightened  look. 

«<Te8,"  she  said.  «  Don't  let  nothin* 
worrit  you ;  jest  keep  quiet" 

«  Bo  V  11  —  out?" 

"  Oh,"  yes." 

"  I  *m  —  glf«d,"  he  said,  with  a  long 
sigh,  an<l  closed  his  eyes.  Sometimes  he 
writhed  with  pain,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  he  lay  motionless,  almost 
as  if  he  were  asleep.  His  atttndants 
worked  over  him,  trying  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  his  injuries  and  reUeVfttlMB 
somewhat  before  the  doctor  came. 

At  last  he  looked  up  again  at  Hester's 
face.    It  was  flushed,       her  emotions 
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gave  it  a  softer  aspect  than  he  had  seen 
it  wear  for  long  years.  He  spoke  in  a 
weak  but  determined  voice,  evLkiuly 
meauiiig  to  have  his  say,  iii  deiiiiuce  of 
paia  aod  ebbing  strength;  bat  he  paoaeA 
often,  and  tluifc  bick  ^  giMM  with  aei 
Bps. 

**  It  ain't  no  nsa;  I'm  done  for.  He>> 
ter^  it 's  jest  the  same  as  it  alias  waa 
with  me.  I  ain't  no  hand  to  ax  any- 
botly's  pardon,  but  I  never  see  the  wom- 
iui  as  I  thought  tit  to  stan'  beside  you. 
l¥]ien  yea  waa  a  leetle  red-cheeked  gal, 
— >diedB  lOw  apfdM,— Ml'  wImd  yo« 
was  A  wooMui  grown,  eoiddn't  abide 
jeat  the  same ;  aa*  I  baled  700  be- 
came I  liked  700,  cor'ni  ai  it  leemi 
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No,  don't  stop  me,  —  I 'm  'most  done. 
Hester,  there 's  that  baby  of  mine. 
Someiiow,  a  baby  takes  hold  on  ye  tight 
with  his  leetle  iistd.  I 'd  rather  you 'd 
faring  Mm  up,  nor  anybody  elae.  Will 
ye?" 

<*  Te%  yai,  I  wiU,"  abe  eried. 

He  smiled  slowly.  "  You  kin  call 
him  Shubael,"  he  said ;  then  be  won't 
never  put  ye  in  mind  o'  me." 

She  sobbed,  "  I  '11  love  him  as  if  he 
was  Shubael's  son." 

A  little  later,  Jeremiah  Basee,  there, 
in  a^bt  of  tboae  memorial  aabea,  died 
peaodtalfy,  bia  bead  on  Heater'a  kneea^ 
his  gray  faair  floating  over  ber  moom* 
iagdrem. 

Jit     £•  Jii 
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SOCIALISTS  IN  A  GEBMAN  UNIVEBSITY. 


To  Leipsic  UniTeraity,  in  1877,  there 
had  drifted  a  larije  part  of  the  radical 
and  socialiijtic  element  among  the  stu- 
dent* of  Northern  Europe:  hero  came 
German  Socialists,  Russian  Nihilists, 
ioonodaatb  Jew%  and  poverty-etrioken 
fg^lif^lf  Irooi  Poland,  Bonmania,  Switi^ 
erlaad,  and  Greeoe.  Sooner  or  later 
most  of  these  bold  bat  indigent  spirits 
landed  in  the  Convictorium, — an  insti- 
tntion  in  tlie  university  where  three 
hundretl  iuipecunious  students  received 
free  but  iKxtnty  board.  I  entered  the 
•aiTenilj  m  tbe  aninma  of  1877 1  aoon 
afterwards  I  eonorived  tbe  idea  of  earn- 
ing nj  linng  there  Iw  a  year,  and  in 
eoneaqoeooe  I  found  myself  in  a  remaifc> 
ably  short  time  in  the  Convictorium, 
seated  in  the  mid<t  of  the  extreme  so- 
cial Htic  and  niliilistic  section.  At  onr 
table  were  those  alone  who  had  obtaiue<l 
■ehelanbipa  in  politieal  economy  {  and 
ae  tbe  Soeialista  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  Ibat  anlgeat,  onr  party  embiaoed 
dm  leading  Socialists  of  dm  hall.  We 
were  twh^  :  four  Germans,  two  Rus- 
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sians,  two  Roumanians,  and  one  repre- 
sentative each  from  Polaiul,  Switzerland, 
Greece,  and  America.  Our  average  ago 
was  twenty-seveu  ;  our  dre^s  was  vurieil 
and  nondescript.  Daily,  at  noon,  our 
tbree  bnndred  hungry  and  expectant 
repreaentattvea  of  tbe  atndkma  poverty 
of  all  nationa  wera  aeeted  on  benches 
before  the  square  tables,  with  a  loaf  of 
black  bre:ul  for  each  man,  a  glass  of 
water  for  every  throe,  and  salt  in  lu.xu- 
rious  profusion.  The  agixl  attendants 
placed  on  each  table  a  very  large  pun  of 
▼ery  thin  aoop,  wbieb  was  most  equita- 
bly distributed  tbe  student  whose  turn 
it  was  to  serve.  So  bvngry  were  we, 
•nob  quick  work  did  our  iron  spoons 
make  of  the  thin  liiiid,  that  in  two  min- 
utes we  hud  etnj>tiod  our  plates,  hiuI 
were  wailing  witli  re^tKvs.snegs  for  the 
second  and  grand  course.  At  lost  oauie 
our  twelve  pieoea  of  overdone  nmat, 
baU  bidden  in  a  bmm  of  potatoes.  Tbe 
aerver  bad  tbe  first  choioe:  with  exaa- 
porating  deliberation  h<>  pronged  tbe 
UiKast  pieoe}  tbe  man  on  his  right  cap> 
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ttirod  tho  noxt  largost,  and  so  on  to  the 
unhappy  twelfth  ni?iii.  Tint  fortune  wajj 
not  always  with  the  st  rvor  :  sometimes 
he  would  rashly  dive  for  what  he  thought 
%  auunmoth  piece  of  ihmC,  and  In  despair 
weald  land  on  his  phUe  a  barren  waste 
of  bone  and  gristle.  Onr  Rnssian  friends 
related  a  tradition  that  a  twelfth  man 
once  hoisted,  in  wonder,  from  the  debrix 
of  potatoes,  a  monster  slice  of  rneut,  near- 
ly half  the  size  of  a  diminutive  German 
lady's  hand ;  but  thia,  like  other  reported 
ndrades,  we  received  cmii  groM*  If  a 
man  were  absent,  his  portkm  belonged 
to  the  server ;  if  two  were  absent,  the 
server's  riciht-hand  neighbor  had  also  a 
doul)lf  portion.  How  we  lo<)ke<l  forward 
to  the  (lay  when  we  should  serve,  and 
how  often  were  our  anticipations  disap- 
pointed I  Frequently  the  table  was  fall> 
and,  to  crown  all,  there  were  peripatetic 
vagabonds  prowling  aronnd  the  lull,  — 
not  regular  members, — who  were  watdi- 
ing  an  opportunity  of  sliding  into  some 
vacant  seat  If  a  member  came  lat<'  he 
lo6t  his  meal.  The  rules  requirevl  that 
the  full  allowance  for  twelve  should  be 
placed  on  each  table,  however  few  were 
there ;  bat  I  never  Imew  ai^  food  to  be 
left  aneaten.  I  have  been  one  of  loor 
who  consumed  at  supper  the  portion  that 
had  been  intendf*d  for  twelve  men  :  that 
eveTiincr  will  ever  remain  bright  in  tho 
annuls  of  our  Convictorinm  life.  For 
supper  we  had  soup  and  sausage,  and 
sometimes  in  place  of  the  latter  we  even 
had  hotter.  We  had  no  breakfast  in  the 
Convictorinm,  and  onr  food  was  barely 
half  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  healthy 
En^dishman  or  American  ;  yet  I  knew 
many  there  who  took  no  Umm\  in  addi- 
tion, save  a  cup  of  colfee  and  an  occa- 
sional glass  of  beer.  Sometimes  a  few 
brought  in  eggs,  and  ate  them  in  their 
soap ;  bat  they  were  considered  reck* 
less  Sybarites.  One  day,  on  entering 
the  hall,  we  were  astounded  at  seeing 
each  table  resplendent  with  fotir  bot- 
tles of  wine:  the  most  gracious  King  of 
SaJ^ony  desired  us  on  that,  his  birthday, 


to  drink  his  health,  which  we  did  most 
heartily,  and  wished  that  many  such 
kings  ruled  over  the  land.  On  that  day 
it  was  noticed  that  many  of  us,  b^^uiled 
1^  onr  kixury,  spent  %  foU  ball  hoar  at 
tabkb  This  was  indeed  remarknble^  for 
osaally,  by  twenty  minutes  past  the  hoar, 
every  plate  had  been  emptied,  and  of  aQ 
who  had  feasted  not  one  remained. 

After  dinner  some  twenty  of  us,  who 
formed  a  qnnti  club,  commonly  appro- 
priated the  back  parlor  of  a  small  Russo- 
German  restaarant,  assuaged  our  per- 
tinacions  appetitee  with  coffee  and  cheap 
cigars,  and  criticised  the  affairs  of  na» 
tions.  All  were  deeply  interested  in 
politics,  while  many  of  us  wrote  for  the 
press  in  Germany  and  our  re>p*-«?tive 
countries,  and  corresponded  with  lead- 
ing politicians.  Thus  our  dub  became 
a  centre  of  political  news,  iHiidi  was 
sent  to  OS  from  Bassia,  Poland,  Ger> 
many,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
Among  us  were  long-bearded  Russians, 
kind-hearted  and  patriotic  Poles,  sturdy 
and  enthiisiastic  Germans,  jovial  Swi>^ 
and  keen,  able  Jews  of  difEerent  nation- 
alities. We  were  all  lepaUioans,  and 
elder  than  llie  average  stodent.  Most 
ef  OS  were  poor,  and  eonied  at  lenet  n 
part  of  our  living  by  writing  and  teneh 
ing.  Some  gave  weekly  lectures  on  po- 
litical economy,  history,  or  literature  to 
workingmen  in  the  socialist  working- 
men's  societies  ;  others  had  private  Sun- 
day cliises  ef  worUngmen  in  tlie  aaoie 
snbjects}  and  neariy  all  were  assitriw^ 
either  by  writing  or  teaching,  the  prop^ 
gandismof  liberal  ideas.  Once  or  twioe 
a  week  one  of  the  party  lectured  to  us 
on  some  pec'uliarities  in  the  political  or 
social  conditions  of  his  country  ;  and 
ten  or  a  dozen  were  found  at  our  resort 
every  evening,  reading,  writbg,  and  ^e> 
cassbg.  Mostof  the  par^  were  inMela. 
Some  had  suffered  hardships,  peculiar 
and  severe,  and  all  were  good  fellowa. 
E.  was  one  of  the  oldest  amonf^  uf*  :  a 
man  of  middle  age,  with  the  blonde  beard 
and  sturdy  frame  of  the  North.  A  mod* 
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ical  student,  he  earned  his  bread  by  con- 
trilmting  scientific  articles  to  Russian 
journals.  As  a  teacher,  a  lay  doctor,  nnd 
a  proparrandiist  of  liberal  ideas,  he  had 
wandered  for  ten  years  among  the  coun- 
try districts  of  Russia.  On  the  confines 
of  Siberia*  he  had  seen  the  long  Knes  d 
the  ooDdemned  od  their  weeiy  march 
of  weeks  to  the  mines.  The  prisoners 
were  usually  in  bands  of  a  hnsdredydad 
in  brown  cloaks  with  yellow  crosses  on 
the  backs,  and  fastened  by  pairs  to  a 
long  chain  running  the  length  of  the 
line.  Picturesque  indeed  was  E.'s  de- 
leriptioii  of  the  Mene :  the  level  waste^ 
with  its  lonelj  road  stretehiof^  to  the 
distaDt  town,  whose  gaodj  ehordi  domes 
shooe  in  bitter  contrast  to  the  poverty 
arotmd  ;  the  lonely  traveler,  who  bow«  <1 
befure  the  painted  image  at  each  way- 
side shrine,  and  gave  his  scanty  alms  to 
the  weakest  of  the  condemned  ;  and  that 
sombre  band  slowly  wending  its  pain- 
fa\  march,  in  which  the  sighs  and  mar- 
murs  of  the  many  were  drowned  by  the 
laaghter  of  the  reckless  few,  by  the 
heavy  rlnnking  of  tlic  chains,  and  by 
the  rough,  guttural  orders  of  the  guards. 
He  had  seen  these  prisoners,  sinking 
from  fatigue  in  the  miry  road,  struck  by 
gone  in  Ute  hands  of  their  keepers,  and 
among  these  his  only  brother,*  whom  he 
had  f(^owed  until  driven  away  by  the 
guards.  Boogh  and  harsh  in  rc.^p<  ct  to 
trifling  woes,  he  was  most  tender  where 
real  miserv  existetl,  and  in  assistance 
spared  neither  means  nor  labor.  Soon 
he  expected  to  take  his  degree,  and 

^  Hi«  firnthf-r  waf  nm'ni;^  flioso  "  ndministrntivo- 
\j  bani«heil;  "  that  is  without  trial.  The  (A-t(^U:r 
(1880)  volnme  of  the  RoMian  Monthly  Review, 
the  Riissakaya  Retzsrh,  f^v»-<>  the  ff>ll<>win(j  «tnti*- 
tics  cimccniinK  those  thus  bani;>hed:  From  ltf2t>  to 
1846,79,909  per^ms;  from  1887  to  1878,  78,680; 
from  1877  to  1H78,  17,955. 

s  As  thcro  w.K  no  newspaper  in  Siberia  before 
1875,  an  att*  in;>t  nas  made  in  that  ymr  to  vtart 
the  SiNer.  Tin-  plan  was  con^idt-ri-d  a  revolution- 
ary plot  by  the  local  authorities  in  SitxTia;  crim- 
inal Investi^tions  opposed  ita  oriKinntor*;  and  it 
vaa  only  with  the  greatest  diiHcuIty  that  the 
Joomai  was  flnally  started.  It  ooutinued,  iiowe\*cr, 
to  bo  ladcrtlwlMafSiid  inl8T8  sobm  of  lis  sA> 


agydn  to  wander  as  a  physidan  and 
propagandist  among  the  peasants  of  his 

native  land. 

Another  remarkable  man  was  B.,  a 
Jew  from  the  south  of  Russia,  a  labor- 
er's son  ;  tall,  spare,  muscular,  and  dark, 
controlling  a  fierce  and  restless  energy 
with  a  calm,  calculating  prodenoe  that 
seldom  gave  way.  Apparently  imper- 
Txms  to  heat  or  cold,  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  of  our  party,  he  subsistiMl  on 
the  food  of  the  Convictorium,  without 
even  the  assistance  of  beer.  With  most 
of  us,  prudence  was  in  inverse  ratio  to 
our  means,  and  extravagance  forced  as 
to  devote  mnch  time  to  teaching;  hot 
strict  economy  enabled  B.  to  give  his 
wh(de attention  to  medicine  and  political 
economy.  He  lived  on  forty  marks  a 
month,  yet  was  ever  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. While  in  the  north  of  Uus.-,i:i, 
near  the  borders  of  Siberia,  he  had  writ* 
ten  and  published  a  Utter  attadt  against 
the  government  anthorities  in  Siberia 
for  their  opposition,  in  1875,  to  the  es- 
Uiblishing  of  a  journal  there.*  For  this 
he  was  arrested,  placed  in  a  country 
prison,  and  kept  in  a  large  room  hav- 
inj;  onlv  one  window,  and  tliat  heavilv 
grated,  with  thirty  other  prisoners,  fur 
rix  months.  Their  beds  were  benches 
swMving  with  vermin;  the  floor  was 
covered  with  a  thick  matting  of  filth ; 
the  water  given  them  was  impure  ;  and 
their  foo<l,  insnirifitnt  and  wretched  as 
it  was,  often  could  nut  be  eaten  in  its 
putrid  condition.  As  the  jailer  received 
a  fixed  sum  for  each  prisoner,  he  cared 

itf'r«  aivl  oorrespondent^  were  arre'twl,  CfintltiPil  a 
yi-ar,  and  <<tily  reltased  at  last  by  Louis  Meliltolf, 
who  declared  that  there  was  "  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  the  whole  procetnlinir."  In  the  sprinjf 
of  1880,  the  property  of  the  Sit>er  was  destrovt'd 
bj  flio.  The  publishers  were  imprisoned  on  the 
charpe  of  revohitionary  iinendiarijtm,  the  corre- 
(t{)oiKlenc«  was  fei/.eil  at  the  post-office,  and  the 
issue  was  suspended.  When  the  matter  laine  to 
the  tribunal,  the  j'uge  (TiiutrttciUm,  or  the  local 
city  marshal,  was  alone  found  at  fault,  and  his 
eoadwt  is  to  be  investigated.  At  preeont,  howi> 
erer,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  thara  is  sgain  no 
jonraal  in  Siberia. 
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for  them  as  cheaply  as  poesible.  B.  de- 
Bcribed  how  these  thirty  men,  hall  clad 
in  the  Cii^si-oll  garint-ntji  of  previous  pria- 
oners,  changed  gradually  from  restlesa 
•nxiety  to  apatbefeie  reeUotuieM  aod  in- 
difference,  from  health  to  rickneaa  and 
disease,  from  tm  ineSeotoal  attempt  At 
cleanliness  to  utter  neglect  of  boilily  care 
or  personal  apj^H^arance,  until  at  last 
their  meiiUil,  physiiiil,  and  moral  con- 
dition seemed  dragged  duwn  to  and  en- 
gulfed in  the  filth  and  ▼emun  arottod 
them.  A  large  munber  of  the  prisoaert 
were  peaianit  arretted  on  aufncioa  of 
areoo.'  B,  waa  al  Jatt  discharged  by 
the  revising  procureur  without  a  trial, 
aud  he  deemed  it  uselcvs  to  take  any 
measures  against  the  ju^/>' d  'instruction 
who  bad  wantonly  imprisuucd  hxm.* 

1  Then,  as  now,  it  wa^  not  uncommon  for 
pouMita  to  tak«  r«v«oge  oa  uopopoUr  laodJords 
Mttfnff  trt  to  boHdingii.  In  18V4  thtn  wws 

2<>,^'2*'i  tlreii  in  RuMia,  of  which  37G4  wt;re  a»- 
cribed  to  iacendiarisoif  and  14,882  to  caiues  uo> 
known.  It  was  tlumglit,  howevvr,  that  moat  of 
the^o  last  were  du.-  t<>  the  jwnsantn.  In  1877 
there  were  S8,0S4  tires,  entailing  a  Unm  of  over 
60.000,000  niblaa.  Frooi  September  19,  1880,  to 
0«  t<)her  12,  1880,  there  wen-  2714  fin  -*,  cuising  a 
loM  of  8.000,000  reblea.  Uf  these,  415  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  tba  inoeiidiarf  wMk  of  peaMMta,  OOT 
are  set  down  to  carele^^nesf ,  287  to  ligbtoinj;,  and 
the  renaaiuder  to  "causes  unknown."  The  Ilus- 
aian  joomal  whence  this  infonnatkm  la  obtained 
ifl  of  the  upitiioii  that  not  le^.^  than  two  thkda  ol 
theste  la«l  wei  t*  al^  cauitcd  by  pea«antfl. 

S  B.  used  to  maintain  that  one  half  nf  those 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  ju^c<'«  d'instnu- 
tion  were  never  brought  to  trial,  but  were  ili>- 
mii^sed  by  the  procureait*  wbeo,  after  months  of 
imprisonment,  their  cases  were  finally  reached. 
I  conld  never  believe  that  be  was  even  approxi- 
mately near  the  truth,  until  tlie  following  extract 
from  the  Taowremenniga  TAweslija  ( Contemporary 
News),  a  St.  Petersburg  journal,  indi  pendent  in 
|Mlitic!>,  was  brought  to  my  notice:  "  In  the  year 
1877,  the  Bomber  of  actiona  before  the  reviaing 
exceeded  as.ooo,  most  of  whicb  bad 
not  been  liriiii;;lit  by  tluiu,  hut  \i\  the  jiige  d*in- 
structioo.  Of  these,  the  procureum  diamiased, 
with  the  snbsequent  sanction  of  ths  tribunsls, 
3S,5U8.  Meanwhile  this  iumien><e  number  of  in- 
nocent persona  bad  uadeigone  not  only  tlie  tribu- 
lations of  criminal  invcetiprBtioa,  bat  the  agonies 
of  our  prison  nyrV/if;  .mil  all  tliN,  at  the  arbitrary 
t)idding  of  a  juge  d' instruction!  .  .  .  But  wliat 
wonder,  tf,  in  Uie  eyes  of  our  oflldal  mind,  a  sin^ 
pie  pcdiccuKui''-  i!<'!nt'i<':,'ition  wigbshsavior  than 
all  judicial  aenteaces  put  together.'* 


[DeoeniboK^ 

The  Russians  in  our  party  were  agrefd 
that  the  condition  of  the  Rus-iiau  peas- 
ant had  been  growing  worse  for  yesm. 
£.  claimed  that  in  bis  ten  years'  wso* 
diwrfi^  be  had  aeea  that  fwwiifliitVF  liik 
gradaaUyy  but  anrely,  lower  i  thtftpen' 
aoti»  who  in  the  bt^ponnig  ate  little 
meat,  ended  by  eating  none ;  that  their 
bread,  year  by  year,  £rrew  even  j)oorer 
aud  more  scanty  ;  that  their  hovels, 
wlucb  at  first  were  uiitit  for  men,  iio 
oame  at  last  unfit  for  beasts ;  and  tkt 
the  peasants,  ignorant,  iiBpradeiit,  aaf 
wallghed  down  by  tazei,  were  ooniig 
more  and  more  into  the  power  of  Jew- 
ish usurers,  against  whom  Uie  geoend 
hatre<l  was  becoiniiiij  more  intense,  and 
the  uut})reaki3  were  growing  more  f» 
quciiL  aud  severe.* 

*  That  their  observations  were  not  at  bait 
jMara  from  the  following  facts :  In  Febniaiy,  IW. 
a  rojral  nuurffcsC  made  It  poerible  fer  tiM  fciw 

serf;*  to  buy  land.    For  ererj-  ^ix  rulle?  of  mI 

Cly  produce  of  the  land  the  peaaanu  patd  om 
bed  rabies,  as  the  price  of  the  land.  Tbepiis- 
ant<  were  ohHped  to  raise  twenty  per  cent,  of  thil 
aum,  and  tfaa  goverameat  loaned  tfacm  titt  othtf 
eighty  per  ocnL  at  six  per  oent  faileNat  Ihi 
peasants  were  therefore  <il)Iip:.  d  t"  pay  tin  jnj'TfS* 
meat  4.8  niblee  out  of  every  six  rubles  of  net  pnd- 
MS*  Thejrhad  also  to  paj  a  bond  tos,  which  MSI 
fn.ni  2<<.r.'»i\i>*io  rubles  in  1862  to  H.WXOifi  in 
1874,  and  118.071,251  in  1877.  The  yearly  pnd- 
■eto  were  determinsd  \iy  eonmiaaions.  Whoc 
government  land"  were  pureha^ni.  thf  produed 
were  placed  rather  high ;  but  where  Uud?  of  pri- 
vate parties  were  bought,  influence  and  hriberr 
indnopd  the  comini«'xion  pratly  to  overertiBMSI 
thu  3'early  prodocta,  to  the  advantage  of  the  lmi> 
owners,  aflid  to  the  detriment  of  tlie  peasants. 
Tlic  coni<equence  was  tliat  the  taxea  on  some  Isad* 
were  made  greater  Umn  tfaa  products,  while  fis 
pcaaanta  bad  to  pay  fsQSS  twenty  to  r»«aty-lb« 
per  cent,  interest  to  private  asnren  on  lbs  vntty 
per  cent,  of  price  boivowed.  So  great  «sa  As 
di^trvnA  of  the  pea.<iantS  Ihsft  in  1971  a  cawasi- 
sion  was  appointed  to  iaTSsUgate  their  direct  tau(> 
The  report  shows  that  the  direct  tans  el  As 
former  serfs  of  the  ciwwa,  that  u*.  tho.^  who  pur- 
chaaed  government  lands,  were  92.75  per  ceot  of 
the  net  retarn  of  their  kads;  that  the  diffcttssm 
on  the  former  serfs  of  private  landli>rd.<  w«< 
198.25  per  cent,  of  Um  net  return  of  their  laadi; 
and  that  these  peaaants  were  obfigedto  wecksi 
day  laborers  for  the  larpe  land-owners,  in  order  to 
earn  the  rvmaiuing  98.25  per  cent.  In  Saratod 
District,  ia  the  Samtoff  Govenuasat,  1h«e  a  s 
little  town  mntaining  fivo  huiidn-d  peasant 
en,  every  oue  of  whom,  it  is  ^aid,  ia  obliged  ^ 
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Tlie  year  of  mj  •tejr  at  Leiprie  was 

an  exciting  period  for  RnstU.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  some  Russian  studente  at 
Berlin,  suspected  of  being  Nihilists,  were 
arrested  by  the  (iernian  authorities,  at 
the  request  of  the  Russian  government, 
and  teot  to  Russia.  TVonble  between  the 
stndeiils  and  the  goremmeot  soon  after 
hrake  out  in  the  nnirenities  of  Khas^ 
dow,  Kief,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow, 
nnd  five  hundred  students  were  expelled, 
imprisonoJ,  or  banishetl  to  Siberia.  Some 
of  our  Russian  members  had  friends  and 
relatives  among  those  imprisoned  and 
haaiahed ;  bat  all  of  as  deplored  these 
absurd  ontbreaks,  and  there  wife  aothing 
said  in  lavor  of  assapsinaHon»  All  were 
agreed  that  time  and  education  oonld 
alone  help  Russia ;  that  the  status  of 
the  jieople  even  more  than  the  govern- 
ment W!is  the  cause  of  Russia's  misery. 
A  few,  like  £.,  were  soon  to  set  out  for 
some  Russian  Tillage :  there  they  would 
atari  a  school,  and  after  they  had  trained 
or  foond  a  younger  man,  both  able  and 
willing  to  carry  on  the  work,  they  would 
start  afresh  in  another  Tillage,  and  so 
on  for  their  lives.  Few  foreigners  are 
aware  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  people.  In  1873,  of  12,213,558 
children  between  the  years  of  seven  and 

cm]  of  harTe-st  to  gtart  forth  to  bosr,  in  order  to  ob- 
taio  the  full  amount  of  his  taxes.  Jaiuen,  I'ro- 
fenor  of  Bngimering  1"  8^  PMarsbwrg  Univvp- 
?it_v,  «tatr«,  in  hU  work  on  Rii««ian  Statistics,  that 
the  tut  return  of  the  soil  of  the  Narva  District,  ia 
tin  St.  Petenbnrg  Gownmeot,  b  380,000  mbloa, 
while  thi-  tax  on  the  peasants  is  400,000  rubles. 
The  same  result  can  be  seen  ia  auuthcr  form.  The 
vepoits  of  tlw  RoMian  Minufryaf  Pnbllo  Doi— Im 
show  that  the  prodiirtion  of  prain*  cf  all  kinds  was 
statiuuarji-  iu  Russia  during  the  years  1869-1878} 
that  ia,  htt  amoant  raisod  daitng  the  flnt  ftvtt 
vfar«  wa«  only  ^liehfly  in  i'x<«'!!«  of  that  raised 
during  the  lost  tivc  years.  During  thi»  i)eriod,  the 
•xpoft  of  gr^  gradually  increased,  so  thattho 
amount  cxportod  in  1878  exrpeded  that  exfK>rt- 
•d  in  m9  by  110,881,m  bushels.  Up  to  1878 
there  was  no  inereaae  In  tho  importa  of  grain. 
l);irinp  caih  of  these  ten  years  there  wn«  nn  aver- 
age increase  of  populatiim  of  1.1  per  cent.  Tho 
nnilt  is,  more  Ru.«sians  and  less  grain.  The 
qoention  is,  What  classi-^  have  suffered  from  this 
decrease  ?  The  nobles  have  not;  while  the  mer- 
eaatilo  elaaa  baa  growa    an  unpreeedcpted  iub- 


fourteen,  only  889,505  were  reemving 

edacational  instruction ;  of  the  army 
recmits  in  1872,  eighty-eight  per  cent. 
couM  neither  read  nor  write.  It  is  the 
unknown  heroes  like  E.,  now  toilincr  as 
teachers  in  the  villages  of  Russia,  who 
in  coming  years  will  raise  the  Russian 
people  to  a  worthy  place  among  civil- 
ised nationa.  Two  years  later,  in  Lon- 
don, I  met  seme  leading  Nihilists,  and 

among  them  H  n,  who  had  become 

widely  known  by  his  attemjit  on  tlie  life 
of  the  Czar,  and  by  the  rel'u.sal  of  the 
French  government  to  deliver  him  to 
Russia.  There  I  heard  many  accounts 
of  the  imprisonment  and  banishment  ol 
retatives  and  friends :  such,  for  example, 
as  the  story  of  the  three  Soubotina  sis- 
ters, who,  at  the  ages  of  twenty,  nine- 
teen, and  sevent^^en.  were  arrested  in 
1875  on  the  charge  of  disseminatinj;  so- 
cialistic  ideas,  and  dragged  from  prison 
to  prison  until  1877,  when  they  were 
tried  and  banished  to  Sberia.  Theeld> 
est,  Marie,  died  on  the  way,  at  Novos^ 
nok,  from  the  privaUons  <rf  the  mardk ; 
the  others  at  the  last  accounts  were  in 

the  mines.    H  n  was  arrest(Ml  for  a 

trifling  press  offense,  w.as  placed  in  a 
cell  so  small  that  walking  was  impossi- 
ble, and,  clad  only  in  shirt  and  trousers, 

ner  in  Iiu««ia  diirini:  thf  l:i«it  ten  years,  and  bM 
consumed  a  lai);er  share  of  grain  than  befon. 
tltepeaauta  alone  remain,  <—eigfaty-two  per  cenL 
of  the  [>opulfttinn  :  these  have  Ik-oh  the  Io>»eri<,  and 
have  complained  that  their  present  condition  is 
more  bardenaoaie  than  befora  their  cnuoidpatien. 
Tlimwn  upon  their  own  re«<oiirce>i.  ignorant,  in- 
temperate, and  imprudent,  they  have  become 
•U7  pnj  of  nsann  and  niddl»4»efi.  According 
to  official  statements,  the  pea^'ant  is  now  forceil  to 
sell  his  harvest  immediately  after  it  is  gathered, 
In  ovder  to  pay  Ma  taxea  ai»l  hia  debt  to  tlie  nsn- 
rer;  and  in  th--  fi'llmvin:,'  spring  he  is  foreeii  to  re- 
purchase hi:i  own  grain,  on  credit,  for  food  and 
■eed,  at  twice  or  tbree  timoi  tlia  price  at  which  ho 
sold  it.  His  land,  hi.s  cows  and  sheep,  are  jwissing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  lliis  may  explain  tho 
freqnent  attadn  upon  the  Jews  la  IfaMoia.  The 
government  i«  well  di«pose<l  towards  the  peasants, 
and  has  reniitte^l  some  of  their  taxes;  but  it  is 
nnabte  to  protect  them  from  being  ground  finer 
and  tiner  l>y  their  faft-acrtitnulaf ing  indebtedness. 
\V  liat  has  been  written  here  refers  mainly  to  the 

eiBsiMipsisd  poaitBts. 
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[Deoember, 


vra-s  kept  there  five  months  in  winter 
Ume,  while  the  suow  and  rain  came  in 
through  the  broken  window  end  Iroie 
upon  tlie  floor. 

The  Nihilists  have,  with  all  Buiieiu, 

much  to  complain  of  in  the  tyranny 
of  government  ofTiciuls.  Their  ultini:U«i 
aims  —  the  attainment  of  liberty  and 
repnvscntutive  governuu-nt  —  are  most 
worthy  ;  bat  in  ntteuiptiug  assaMination 
tbej  have  made  a  fatal  mistake.  While 
we  respect  the  utter  8elf-abn€gationi  the 
entire  devotion  to  the  welfare  ol  BnsMa, 

of  a  man  like  II  n,  we  must  censure 

his  deeds  none  the  less  severdv.  The 
Nihilists  claim  that  if  they  oxpound  lib- 
eral ideas  they  are  bauii>hed  to  Siberia ; 
but  that  IS  no  reason  for  attempting  as- 
sassination, a  means  which  most  lose 
them  not  only  the  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance of  the  civilized  world,  but  also  the 
cooperation  of  the  well-to  do  classes  in 
Rushia,  —  a  cooperation  which  seems 
essential  there  to  a  successful  revolu- 
tion. The  assassination  of  the  late  Czar 
ought  natorally  to  endear  to  the  thrmie 
the  Russian  masses  and  all  friends  of 
order.  Eyery  cruel  act  of  the  Russian 
government,  everj  unjost  banishment, 
will  increase  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion ;  and  in  time  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  will  be  possible.  If  the  Ni- 
hilists have  a  majority,  let  them  make 
a  rerolntion;  otherwise  they  will  best 
serve  their  country  and  their  cause  bj 
suffering  and  waiting.  Patience  and 
long  sntrcriiiu  are  the  indispensable  pre- 
ro(|ui-iiL'3 of  political  revolution.  Against 
revolution  which  has  a  just  Ciiuse  and 
reasonable  prospects  of  success  there  is 
nothing  to  say;  it  is  the  ultimate  resort 
of  an  oppressed  people ;  but  against  po- 
litical assassination  by  a  party  which, 
without  it,  would  have  the  aid  and  sym- 
patliy  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  of  the 
civilized  worM  there  is  everything  that 
can  be  said  agaiubt  a  policy  unwise  and 
suicidal. 

In  our  party  at  Leipsic,  all  were  re- 
publicans, altlK>ugh  Boni^  including  my- 


self, were  not  Socialist*i.  But  regarding 
immediate  practical  reforms,  all  were 
agreed.  The  Socialists,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, were  simply  Libenls.  In  Gema- 

ny  they  demanded  a  ministKy  responsi- 
ble to  the  Reichstag,  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  a  reduction  in  the 
8tan<ling  army,  and  government  super- 
vision of  workiugmen's  dwellings  and 
factories.  Our  members  generally  fol- 
lowed Karl  Marx,  the  •*  master  Social- 
ist," in  desiring  that  indnstrial  derdop- 
ment  should  proceed  unchecked  by  gov* 
ernment.  They  claimed  that  capital  and 
laud  were  gradual Iv  cominir  into  fewer 
hands  :  whenever,  in  the  future,  all  in- 
dustries should  be  controlled  by  a  few 
persons,  then,  and  then  only,  the  state 
should  eon6scate  industrial  capital,  and 
become  the  great  producer.  The  con- 
centration of  capital  in  fewer  hands,  the 
centralization  by  Bismarck  of  the  tele- 
graph and  railways  in  the  control  of  the 
state,  were  hailed  with  delight  by  most 
of  our  number  as  steps  towards  Social- 
ism. We  had  great  fidtk  in  the  people, 
in  a  democratic  form  of  government ; 
and  fondly  believed  that  if  the  msstins 
were  left  to  themselves  experience  wonid 
lead  them  ultimately  to  tlio  l>est  polit- 
icil  courses.  "  The  people  will  do  no 
wrong,"  was  a  favorite  remark  ;  and  no 
such  rank  heresy  was  tolerated  as  that 
the  masses,  if  elevated  to  power,  wonM 
commit  political  suicide  by  the  gradual 
and  experimental  process  of  legislation. 
Poverty  had  preserved  in  our  number 
the  distinctive  features  of  nationality  in 
dress  and  taste  ;  while  radical  opinions 
bad  made  us,  on  general  questions,  quite 
free  frtNn  local  prejudice.  So  antipodal 
were  many  of  our  ojnnions  that  we 
ceased  to  regard  any  social  or  politaeal 
customs  as  natural,  and  looked  on  all 
by  the  sole  light  of  expediency.  The 
hard  circumstances  in  which  the  lives 
of  many  of  us  had  been  placeil  tinged 
our  party  with  melancholy  and  pessi- 
mism: men  thwe  possessing  grff ,  ability 
had  often  no  aml»tion ;  with  the  keen- 
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est  interest  in  the  advance  of  their  opin- 
ions, they  were  indiliereut  to  personal 
advaucement.  The  iron  customs  of  Eu- 
rope, which  pretent  to  many  obstadei 
agftinat  the  xiie  of  the  mnnu  komo  in 
politics,  caused  most  of  our  party,  rad- 
icals though  they  werOf  to  think  only  of 
remaining  in  the  ranks.  Still,  we  had 
a  few  bold,  ambitious  Bj)irits,  who  had 
already  made  a  more  thau  local  reputa- 
tion as  speakers  aud  writers,  and  who 
Sloped  in  time  to  figure  in  Um  political 
arena  of  Enrope. 

The  Gennaaa  and  Russians  of  our 
party  were  our  ablest  men  ;  the  Rouma- 
nians the  most  genial  and  popular.  Mid- 
way in  both  respects  came  the  plodding 
Swiss  and  the  sentimental  Poles.  The 
Roumanians  aud  the  Hungarians  were 
the  most  cheerful  and  generooi  of  Im- 
•pecanioas  beings;  liard  workers  only 
from  Dooessity  ;  without  ambition  ;  theo- 
logues,  but  often  immoral  and  profane  ; 
Socialists  in  a  measure,  but  caring  more 
for  our  c<  mipauy  thau  for  our  ideas.  Their 
fiul  ill  life  was  the  ease  of  a  country 
puTbouage,  where  they  would  have  plen- 
ty to  drink  and  little  to  do.  We  were 
l^ad  to  have  ibeir  oompany ;  for  they 
brooght  amODg  ns  a  kind  and  mellow 
influence,  softened  our  harsh  pessimism, 
and  gave  to  the  party  its  fraternal  and 
convivial  cast.  The  most  careless  aud 
singular  specimen  among  them  was  C. 
A  theological  student,  sent  there  by  a 
friendly  and  pious  widow,  he  had  never 
attended  a  lecture,  and  cared  no  more 
about  theology  than  an  Esquimaaz about 
the  integral  calculus.  Gaunt,  uncouth, 
slovenly  in  dress  and  careless  in  man- 
ner, he  could  become  at  will  the  centre 
of  conversation.  I  have  seen  young 
German  nobles,  when  thrown  into  his 
company,  begin  by  disdaining,  and  end 

I  Mr.  Jmdm  Howanl,  If.  P.,  in  •  paper  befbrt 

the  Farmer?  C\\i\)  in  T*"0,  quotc<l  \h(-  fnlinwic^' 
•Uit«mentH,  wtiich  were  made  to  him  l>y  lUrua 
Ebncr  Ton  Gronow,  a  larg«  landed  proprietor  in 
Sile^^ia :  "*  Wages  of  fann  latxjrers  in  .Si1t»i>ia  are 
4d.  a  day  in  winter,  5d.  in  sprini;  and  autumn, 
Mid  Tid.  to  lOd.  in  harrait,  withoot  vklnals.  .  .  . 
Wtfw  an  riaiaff  t  tmntgr  jmn  sgo  wt  did  not 


by  humbly  admiring  him.  lie  was  a 
Bohemiiiu  pur  excellence,  and  had  trav- 
eled over  Europe  as  a  vagabond  for  four 
years.  Though  well  edacated,  be  cared 
more  for  the  life  of  a  &rmer  than  that 
of  a  student,  and  mnoh  of  hia  wandering 
had  been  among  the  peasants  of  Gei^ 
many.  lie  had  worke<l  as  a  laborer  on 
the  large  farms  of  the  lihiue,  from  five 
in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night;  had 
received  his  thirty  cents  per  day  ;  aud 
had  slept,  with  the  other  laborers,  in  the 
same  stable  with  the  cattle.  In  Silesia 
and  Mecklenburg,  he  had  lived  with  the 
tamed  and  dispirited  free  laborers ; " 
.had  earned  his  twenty  cents  per  day  in 
summer;  and  had  sk^pt  in  a  room  where 
fifteen  persons,  of  diilerent  sexes  and  of 
three  diHereut  families,  were  huddled 
together  upon  the  filthy  straw.^ 

C  cared  not  whether  mankind  in  gen- 
eral rose  or  fell  i  bat  he  sympaUdaed 
warmly  with  the  peasants,  among  whom 
he  had  labored  and  suffered.  He  hated 
only  one  class,  —  the  village  Jews  of 
Germany.  In  many  German  villages, 
where  the  common  land  has  been  grad- 
nally  parceled  in  small  bits,  the  farms 
of  the  peasants  are  composed  of  ndnnte 
strips  of  land,  scattered  over  the  whole 
parish.  I  have  seen  farms  which  con- 
tained two  hundred  such  strips.  Baring- 
Gould,  in  his  Germany,  P:ist  and  Pres- 
ent, writes  :  In  some  places  the  owner 
of  twenty  hectares  (about  fifty  acres) 
will  have  some  one  thousand  bits  of 
land  distributed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  parish.  Such  is  the  case  on  the 
Main  and  the  Middle  Rhine."  The  lots 
of  land  are  too  small  for  pasturage ; 
universal  tillage  drives  the  price  of  grain 
so  low  that  farmiug  is  not  profitable ; 
while  the  extra  labor  necessitated  by 
having  land  in  so  many  small  lots  places 

pay  more  than  S^.  a  day  in  the  winter  time.  ... 

IhvflliiiLr^  art*  foiiTnl  fiT  flu'  Ia!torfr!>,  but  tht-y  pay 
for  the  uso  of  them  a  day's  pay  weeiily.  The 
Imms  OOQsUt  tnoatlj  of  two  rooms  aud  a  StSn  for 
a  cow.  Generally  two  or  more  fainilio«  .x  oiipy  a 
house."  C's  portrayal  of  the  statu  of  morality 
in  these  crowded  roomi  moat  bo  loft  to  the  imag* 
inatiaaof  Ihoioodor. 
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the  p<«a';aMt8  at  a  prt\it  disadvantage. 
Legal  <liffKMiltit's  and  conservatism  pro- 
Tent  the  exchange  of  lots  and  the  oon- 
eeotntioa  of  ftnns.  A  poor  yeer  eom- 
moolj  loroet  die  petMuiti  into  the  bendi 
eC  tile  Jewi.  In  each  village  thr  ro  are 
Jews  who  are  continually  watching  the 
distresses  of  the  farmer  ;  they  induce 
him  in  ev<TV  way  to  horrow  money  ; 
and  when  ibey  once  have  a  bold  upon 
him  he  teldom  eecapes.  Two  Hifleei 
tive  hard  yeen,  oombined  with  nibom 
rates  of  intereet,  are  ofteo  snffioieDt  to 
overwhelm  him.  The  Jews  seiae  his 
land,  and  sell  it  out  in  small  parcels  at 
hiijh  pric»'s,  as  contii^uous  owners  are 
anxious  to  enlarge  their  plots.  Some 
of  the  meanest  specimens  of  mankind 
are  found  among  these  viUage  Jews,  and 
their  aereritj  often  eanses  oatbreakt 
against  them.  The  landed  classes  sym- 
pathize with  the  peasants  in  their  diffi- 
culties ;  and  this  j'xplains  in  a  measure 
the  present  agitation  against  tlie  Jews 
in  Germany.  Even  Bismarck  is  said  to 
be  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Jews;  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  Umded  avistoo- 
neff  and  be  dislikes  the  rise  to  power 
of  die  mercantile  and  money-lending 
classes,  of  which  the  Jews  are  the  most 
conspicoous  examples.   C.  was  once  so 

1  In  oonriderinf  die  eooAitfoii  of  tkt  Qmmm 

pea.'iants,  livo  fact*  sliouli!  lie  borne  in  mind.  (1.) 
The  soil  of  Ucnuany  as  a  whole  is  poor;  mod  in 
th»  Mulb,  whers  the  •»{!  is  rlehwl,  Um  nrisow 
system  of  small-lot  farminf|r  exists.  For  example, 
tile  avenge  crop  of  wheat  per  acre  is  in  Germany 
fourtaen  biuheU,  and  in  England  thirty  boshels. 
(2.)  Farming  in  Gi  rmnny  as  a  rule  is  conducted  on 
too  small  a  !>i-ale  to  be  remunerative.  lu  TriL^tiia 
■loM  there  are  over  four  million  land-owners.  ( 3.) 
Gennan  f.anning  is  backward  and  un«ci»  iitillc: 
labor-saving  niochiner}'  is  seldom  used;  and  the 
fimntng  utcnhiU  are  ridienl—ly  hsavy  and  daro- 
sy.  (4.)  Till-  tltrman  peaiant,  even  in  times  of 
|>eace,  niu.<t  ^{)l'nd  three  years  of  his  life  as  a  sol- 
dier; and  his  direct  taxes srs heavy.  (5.)  There 
is  f^reater  disparity  in  keenness  and  tact  between 
tlie  upper  and  lower  claaites  in  Germany  than  in 
most  conntries ;  and  as  the  German  is  harsh  and 
selfiali,  this  di»parity  lowers  the  wages  of  the  peaa- 
ant  He  is  stupid,  long-«ufTering,  and  obedient, 
and  is  inclined  to  accept  wliatever  wa^jt-.  his  su- 
peirion  offer  him.  Ilieaaobaenrations  wiUprepara 
asfMrllMfBllswlagalstislifls.  Dr.£o£;lehaiak0n^ 


deeply  involved  in  a  Rerious  outratfe  com- 
mitted on  the  property  of  au  obnoxious 
Jew  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage. He  eoaiissed  that  his  acts  wars 
loolish,  but  pleaded  in  mam  the  loss 
of  land  and  home  by  the  peasant  with 
whom  he  was  staying.  The  Jew  had  in- 
duced the  jxjasant  to  enlarge  his  farm  by 
huying  lands  on  loans  at  exce.s.<4ive  inter- 
est. A  bail  year  followed,  and  the  peas- 
anl  WM  obliged  10  borrow  more  ammmj. 
The  Jew,  in  lending,  forced  the  peasant 
lo  take  one  third  of  the  loan  in  epirits. 
The  natural  consequences  followed;  the 
peasant  drank  too  much  ;  hi.s  crops  were 
poor  ;  his  intere$;t  wa«  not  paid  :  and  his 
land  was  seized  by  the  Jew.  The  Jews 
are  a  harsli  but  eHectual  instrument  for 
destroying  the  system  of  "small-lot  £m»- 
ing:**  thej  bring  the  oinierB  of  **lot 
farms  "  into  their  power,  and  then  sell  Ae 
lands  to  those  whose  farms  are  in  laijgv 
lots,  and  who  are  therefore  prosperous. 
Historical  reasons  have  caused  the  small- 
lot  system  to  exist  only  among  the  rich 
lands  of  Germany ;  and  it  has  oonae- 
qnendj  never  been  in  vogiie  in  Mortlh 
en  Gomanj.  NeivertheleBB,  Cbe  poter- 
ty  of  the  soil  has  made  the  condition  of 
the  peasants  in  the  north  worse  than  thst 
of  those  in  the  soath  of  Germany.^ 

hgr  oiidal  TCpaita,  tihaS  in  FiwriB,  in  1871,  oiaoi 

a  population  of  24.525,778,  11,572,413  had  inde- 
pendent mcomes;  of  the  latter,  10,166,166  had  leas 
thaa  tan  a  vear?  and  af  ttNsa  laal,  tjai,iee  fcal 
less  than  8105  a  year.  Of  the  ^»  hole  popotatk>D  of 
Pnusia,  only  1,402,274  had  an  annual  income  o( 
over  iaS(  a  year,  and  only  ltl,Ke  had  owfTfS 
a  year. 

Von  Goltz  and  Block  have  recently  published 
In  Berlin  some  statistics  concerning  the  vagea  of 
agricultural  ln'>orf  r!*  in  Gerrniiny.  The  wape«  in 
some  two  humlred  di!»tric(R  are  pven:  the  avera^ 
price  per  day  is  thirty-six  cents;  the  lowest,  ia 
the  district  of  Api^elm,  is  17-5  cents;  the  highftti 
in  the  district  of  Bremen,  is  59.5  oenta. 

In  1875,  a  commission,  appointed  bj  the  een- 
grees  of  Gennan  Uuid-owaan  t»  inveatigate  the 
wa^  of  agricultural  laboms  fal  tha  empire^  re- 
ported for  some  one  hnndrad  diatricSSi  sad  saaag 
othan  the  foUowiag:  — 

Ths  avavaga  priee  paid  during  wiatar  and  saa^ 
mer  per  day,  and  the  qn»intity  of  rye  it  would  pur- 
chase at  the  average  pnoe  loc  the  hut  tan  /ean» 
wsSi— 
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E.,  B.,  Mid  mjMid  bj  tmns  lao  %  Sufr- 

day  lecture  course  in  a  village  near  Leip- 
gic,  with  the  important  assistance  of  C. 
Some  of  the  laborers  wlioiu  we  met 
fclMre  read  Backle,  MilU  Proudhon,  and 
Mwx  with  gvwt  inlemt  TkeGflraan 
lakoren  an  not  pnolioal,  Iwt  nuny  of 
tfMnn  poflsesB  a  rugged  mental  atr«ngth 
capable  of  dealing  with  abstruse  subjects 
far  above  the  ?m««p  of  the  English  and 
American  laborer.  Not  that  the  intel- 
liljf'nce  of  the  German  laborer  is  above 
thai  ul  his  Englbh  and  American  broth- 
er ;  the  contrary  is  trm.  Compalsorj 
education  has  diftMcd  school  knowledge 
more  widelj  in  Gefmaay  thao  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  America;  but  ndllkHis  of 
atopad  and  docile  Germana  haTe  azertod 

In  PntMta,  M.7B  esBts.  ICTB  lbs. 
Ill  Silesia  (the  low- 

mltpA»\  MMcsals.  lUSllbs. 

In  Rhine  Trovince,  88.80  CSOtB.  19J6lbS« 
In  Oldenberg  (high- 

MtprlMX  IMOoalB.  91.1611s. 

IftlfMkkirinK  ttJOMBls.  MJOWht 


H  ws  odl  the  wages  of  the  American  agrienltiiral 
]abon>r  51.00  ppr  dny,  he  reoahrss  Hie  tqatfslnit 
eCfilty-two  pounds  of  r^'e. 

8o  much  for  the  fret-  laborers.  In  regard  to  the 
MDtract  laborprs,  Dr.  Vuti  (lultz,  who  made  cx- 
tetutive  inquiries  into  their  condition  while  he  was 
Domain  Administrmtor  of  Prussia,  has  publinbed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Block,  most  elaborate  dau. 
The  contract  laborers  are  found  in  Northern  Ger- 
manr  on  the  Urge  eelataa  of  nobles.  Thes«  labors 
m  make,  earh  year,  a  contract  with  their  lords ; 
practically  tliey  are  semi-serfs,  and  cannot  marry 
without  const  tit  (if  tlu  ir  masters.  They  are  paid 
iDBinlj  in  products  of  the  soil,  but  receive  aim  a 
little  money.  They  work  usually  in  threes :  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  an  aj'>i«tant.  The  entire  pay  of  these 
three,  according  to  Von  Goltz  and  Block,  amounts, 
when  estimated  tn  money,  to  $217.50  per  year  in 
Ifecklenburf^,  $227  in  West  Prussia,  and  i252.80 
in  Brandenburg.  U  th«  assistant  is  not  of  the 
family  he  takes  tome  980  from  its  income.  Von 
Goltx  writes  that  the  highest  of  these  sums  can- 
aoi  fsmiah  tlie  proper  wants  of  a  haaithjr 
Qy.  C. told  me  that  iM  had  seen namtMn Ml 
ant*  die,  win  -c  death  could  be  fraceil  to  insuflficieDt 
Boorialiment:  many  of  tiMsa  were  motheni  imm«> 
iiatolf  after  difldbirth,  and  among  then  tha 

motlier  of  C.'s  supiv.setl  child.  It  is  fiiir  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  question.  A  former  pupil  of  mine 
hi  Leipeic,  a  nobla,  wHh  large  astatea  fn  Klela 
Pla.*ten,  Meeklehburg,  ITerr  FViedrich  Von  Mi- 
chael, has  written  to  me  as  follows  concerning  the 
ptsasato  en  his  attals:  "Thseontnctlaborarhss 
a  ssttsgs  f|ifM  kha  fitr  a  vMynodsrais  mC|  sad 


their  entire  intellectual  strength  in  the 
effort  to  learn  what  they  have  been  com- ' 
manded.  While  in  school  learninrr  the 
German  labor^-r  i.s  in  advanoe  of  his 
English,  French,  and  Aiuericuu  oootem- 
poraries,  he  la  bdiind  them  hi  taeC,  oi^;i* 
aafity,  and  nlfHwIknoe. 

Oar  lecture  was  an  informal  talk  on 
history,  and  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  foreign  countries.  C.  was  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  ;  he  had  always  at  baud 
some  concrete  ilbistration  of  our  princi- 
ples, taken  often  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience and  travels,  and  it  was  mainlj 
dne  to  him  that  we  rotned  an  intelleetnal 
-,^irof«  in  the  village.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  came  the  regular  vfllage 
daooei  In  whkh  all,  both  old  and  j^xaag, 

ft  smnll  plot  nf  ;^)nnd  annexed,  on  whioli  he  can 
raise  potatoes,  fruit,  etc.  A  larger  piece  of  ground 
•n  tha  naBtar*a  land  la  also  alkttBd  to  tha  laborer, 
on  whii  h  he  can  eultivnte  flax  aui!  tatoc*.  T!io 
laborer  owns  a  cow,  pigs,  geese,  and  hcua;  «U  of 
wkidi  ant  M  bj  the  master.  Tha  salary  eonaiate 
of  money  and  com.  Potatoes  constitute  th<»  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  laborer.  The  master  pays  for 
the  physician  and  medicines,  takes  care  of  the  1*> 
Imrer.  nnd  "iipfwrts  the  old  and  Infirm  workmen 
tiutil  their  death.  In  retom  for  these  benefits  the 
laborar  must  work  for  hla  naaatcr,  and  for  no  oaa 
else,  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays.  If  eitlier  the  master  or  the  laborer  de- 
sire to  break  the  contract,  notice  is  given  at  Easter, 
and  the  labort^r  leaveji  on  the  24th  of  October. 
Such  changes  arc,  however,  rare:  for  instance,  at 
aqr  liome  the  saaa  families  have  remained  fram 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  true  that  large 
numlwni  of  laborers  have  emigrated  to  America 
during  the  last  few  years ;  but  this  was  caused  uot 
by  their  hardships,  but  hy  their  inability  to  become 
owners  of  land.  Althou(;h  their  property  is  some- 
times quite  considerable,  it  is  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  buy  land.  Marriage  is  not  contracted 
without  some  difficulty,  as  the  permission  of  tlie 
master  is  neee«wary.  If  marriages  were  free,  the 
population  of  viHsgas  would  increase  so  fast  that 
there  would  looii  be  more  laborers  than  could  well 
work  on,  or  be  supported  by,  the  land.  If  the 
lather  becoaies  old  or  ill,  the  ton  usoaily  takes  a 
wife  and  shares  the  residniee  of  his  parents.  The 
real  peasants,  that  is,  the  owners  of  a  friehold, 
are  very  few  in  Mecklenburg.  As  they  are  inde- 
pendent and  never  work  for  others,  they  liaye  great 
celf-estecm.  Till-  ronditiiin  <)f  tlie  c'Mitraet  laboTBT 
is  not  so  miserable  as  is  oflea  represented  by  the 
Aweigu  prHB.  As  long  as  In  remains  on  the  place 
he  must  be  supported  by  the  mri'-t»'r;  sn,  if  he 
is  laborious,  orderly,  and  obedient,  be  can  never' 
fan  Into  any  real  povar^  er  diOcnl^,  and  caa 
had  a  Nil  q«he  fats  freai  earn.** 
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joint<l  with  a  solid  dcli^lit.  purely  Ger- 
inuii.  Tim  hluulcd  bciiisiiiiliiies  of  the 
German  laborer  euable  him  to  eodure 
his  bard  oonditioo  with  oompoawe} 
while  liis  deep  fand  of  feeling  eneblee 
liim  to  derive  the  highest  enjoj^meDt  oot 
of  the  simplest  pleasures.  In  the  dance, 
C.  was  monarch  of  all ;  and,  what  was 
peculiar,  his  <jallantries,  carried  ever  fio 
fur,  bcenied  never  to  roubc  the  jealousy 
of  the  village  awaiua.  Late  at  night  we 
walked  home^  eacoiied  by  MTeral  of  oar 
village  friends.  Often,  on  Saadajs,  we 
dined  with  sooie  profeMor>  judge,  or  pol- 
itician ;  sometimes  we  attended  a  huge 
people's  meeting,  where  Liebknecht  or 
Bebel  would  f»peak,  and  which  would 
end,  as  usual,  in  i>eer  and  dance.  Lieb- 
knecht, with  whom  I  became  well  ac- 
qnabted,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sooialists 
in  the  Clerman  Reichstag,  and-  the  head 
and  stren«;th  of  the  Socialist  organisa* 
lion.  A  noble  by  birth,  in  1848  he  gave 
up  tlie  editorship  of  the  lea'ling  Berlin 
journal,  the  Nord  Deutsche  Allgemeiue 
Zeiiung,  refui>ed  liigh  oUiciul  positions, 
and  joined  himsdf  with  the  radical  party. 
His  frequent  imprisonments  gave  him 
time  to  write  his  prindpal  works.  Bat 
in  Prussia  he  was  onoe  imprisoned  for 
fiix  months,  and  on  every  day  of  his  con- 
liuetU'  iit  he  was  prouji.s«;d,  for  the  next 
day,  writing  matt  riuU  :  w  hich  were  given 
to  liim,  for  the  fir&t  lime,  on  the  day  of 
his  release.  Meanwhile,  he  was  planning 
a  work.  The  oontanoal  delaj  was  too 
much  for  his  fiery  and  nervous  disposi- 
tion ;  his  mind  became  overcharged  with 
material ;  and  he  c-eaped  insanity  oidy 
by  writing,  for  montlis,  with  his  finger- 
nails on  the  walls,  lie  spent  some  time 
in  London  as  the  pupil  of  Marx,  and  on 
the  death  of  Lassalle  drew  the  latter^s 
followers  over  to  the  Marzites.  ToI4eb> 
knecht  is  mainly  due  the  superb  organi* 
zation  of  the  German  Socialists.  Since 
1870  the  Socialist  candiilates  have  been 
unable,  except  in  s^ecret.  to  address  their 
ojnstituents  ;  their  journals  have  boeu 
suppressed,  and  tlicir  correspondence 


has  been  intereepted  ;  but  their  organ- 
ization, despite  these  obstacle;*,  has  in- 
creased the  Socialist  vote  at  every  eleiy 
tion.  A  good  example  was  giv«n  ^  the 
election  to  the  Saxon  Landtag,  at  Fla> 
nita,  in  1879.  8o  sure  were  the  Cqii> 
servatives  of  returning  their  candidate 
that  up  to  the  day  of  voting  their  jour- 
nals congratulated  their  readers  on  the 
pro^i>ect  of  an  uncontested  election  in 
their  favor.  But  to  the  snrpriie  of  Mariy 
all  Saxon  J,  Herr  Pnttrieh,  a  8oeia]isl» 
was  elected  bj  a  huge  najori^.  Lieh* 
knecht  is  a  man  of  blows.  His  hard 
life  and  the  loss  of  his  wife  from  anx- 
iety and  want  wliile  he  was  in  prison 
have  embittered  his  nature;  he  bates, 
and  is  hated ;  strife  has  beoome  second 
natare  tohim,  and  he  most  battle  to  the 
end. 

Later, m London,!  knew  Kari  Marx, 

the  founder  of  Socialism  of  to-day.  He 
gave  to  Lassalle,  Liebknecht,  and  Bebel 
their  tenets  ;  and  were  it  not  for  him, 
those  who  are  now  termed  S<xMalists  in 
Germany  would  be  called  advauce<l  Lib- 
erals. Marx  is  a  Jew.  In  1848,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five*  he  edited  the  Tor* 
warts  in  Paris,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  poet  Heine.  The  career  of  the  pa- 
per was  brilliant,  but  short,  as  Man 
was  expelled  from  Fniuee  in  1844.  For 
the  next  five  years  he  was  driven  from 
country  to  country  on  the  Cootinenu 
Since  1849  he  has  lived  !n  Londons 
whence  he  has  directed  the  movements 
of  the  Internationals,  and  inspired  the 
Socialists.  His  chief  work,  Capital,  is 
considered,  even  by  his  enemies,  as  one 
of  the  remarkultle  productions  of  this 
generation.  Strong  yet  tender,  broad 
and  learned  yet  keen  and  logical,  Marx 
has  the  originality  of  genioa  Mid  tbs 
qualities  of  greatnesa.  Hia  penonalftf 
and  career  make  him  an  extraordinary 
man.  11  is  life  is  the  study  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social  condition  of  the  world : 
and  with  hiiu  one  seems  to  enter  into 
tlio  inner  circle  of  events. 
Despite  the  assistance  of  the  Convio> 
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torium,  many  of  our  party  spent  for 
extni  fiKxl  more  than  was  paid  forlward 
l)v  the  averaije  student.  This  and  other 
extravagances  caused  us  at  times  to 
work  hard  for  a  Ihriog:  wlieii  «e  ran 
behiud  financially,  we  gave  oor  whole 
attention  to  teaching  and  writing,  nntil 
we  were  again  in  a  Bolvent  condition. 
K.  and  myself  once  tutored  eight  hours 
a  day  for  six  weeks  in  Russian  and 
Knglisli  respectively,  and  each  in  Latin 
and  mathematics. 

In  the  hei^nnlng  of  spring  came  that 
■tale  of  despondeni^  int6  which  moet 
hard>worktng  stiangerB  in  Leipne  fidL 
During  the  wintry  months  there  is  little 
inclination  to  walk  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  that  city,  whose  sun, 
a  dull,  lurid  ball  of  fire,  is  seen  but 
a  few  hours  daily.  Lack  of  exercise, 
poor  food,  excess  stimulants  and  work, 
brought  ns  by  spring  mto  a  spiritless, 
stagnant  state.  I  knew  an  able,  ambl- 
tioos  Englishman  in  this  condition,  who 
was  with  difiiculty  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose of  marrying  a  simple  German  girl 
in  an  obscure  village ;  of  managing  his 
wife's  tiny  est;ite ;  of  vegetating  there, 
and  tiving  and  dying  in  peace.  B., 
and  myself,  in  our  straggle  against  this 
stagnation,  determined  to  work  together 
twelve  hours  a  day  :  as  a  consequence^ 
IJ.  broke  down.  He  had  long  been  over- 
worked and  ill,  and  the  climax  cause<l 
liini  to  abhor  labor.  In  his  worst  state 
be  happened  to  read  of  the  life  among 
the  Hill  THbes  in  India:  *<  where  'tU 
better  to  walk  than  run,  to  sit  than 
walk,  to  sleep  than  sit ;  and  where  eter- 
nal sleep  is  best  of  all."  13.  became  al- 
most a  monomaniac  in  his  admiration  for 
this  Indian  life;  ('.  net-dt-d  little  persua- 
sion to  liecome  a  convert,  anil  both  be- 

1  Beiuw  are  given,  fur  all  Germouv  and  fur  s«v- 
•ral  of  ber  districta,  Uia  numbtr  of  dhildna  under 
flfteen  ycara  of  sge  for  evoiy  Mn  thouioad  iohab* 
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sieged  E.  and  myself  to  go  to  that  happy 
abode.  We  knew  that  in  a  few  days 
some  diverhion  would  end  the  jounnty  ; 
and  as  B.  was  quite  sick,  and  needed  a 
change,  we  eonsented  to  start  We  de> 
parted  in  secret  and  with  the  intention 
of  walking  the  first  hundred  miles  to- 
wards Hambnig.  On  the  second  day, 
as  we  were  passing  a  pleasant  cottage  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  village  beyond  Mark- 
randitadt,  we  stoppe<l  at  the  sight  of  a 
jouug  girl  of  fourteen,  who  had  the  tall, 
graceful  figure,  the  long,  free,  finely 
shaped  limbs,  which  are  seldom  seen  in 
Northern  Germany,  but  which  are  some- 
times possessed  hf  the  maids  of  South- 
em  Germany,  near  Switzerland,  and 
often  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  The  child,  whose  face  equaled 
her  form,  was  in  bitter  woo  at  the  loaa 
of  <*  her  baby  brother."  When  we  saw 
the  new-bom  babe  we  were  surprised  . 
to  find  that  it  appeared  to  haye  been 
suffocated,  —  surprised,  because  Prussia 
was  not  the  place  for  systematic  child 
murder.  But  our  feelings  changed  when 
we  found  that  th<'  j>arent.s,  who  had  al- 
ready two  children,  had  recently  moved 
from  the  boidws  of  Upper  Bavaria  and 
Swabia,  —  the  locality  where  infanticide 
is  most  preralent.  In  the  rich  countries 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Central 
Franconia,  the  land,  on  the  death  of  the 
parents,  is  divided  among  all  the  chil- 
dren. To  prevent  the  divisii>n  of  their 
farms,  which  are  loo  small  to  support 
more  than  one  family,  the  peasauu  sel- 
dom have  more  than  two  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  laborers  who  possess 
no  land  have  large  famUies ;  as  is  also 
the  case  among  the  {feasants  of  North- 
ern Germany,  where  the  land  goes  to 
the  eldest  sou.'    Peasants  in  Southern 

rroviac«of  Uavariaa  Swabia..........  8dlM 

Proviae*  of  Lorroino  SSTS 

Tlic  first  tlirif  j«rovinro«  nre  much  poorer  than 
the  last  thre« ;  but  in  the  latter  the  custom  exists 
d  diridiog  Um  land  aaong  all  tho  ehUdna.  Lt 
France,  whero  the  same  ru«t'im  exi^t*.  there  are 
only  '270>  children  over  tifte«n  year*  of  age  for 
erwy  ten  thouMind  inhabitaiita.  Theio  statisdos 
•n  Iskoa  froia  Bsdnc-Qoald. 
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Q»>rtntMj  have  declared  to  me  that  it 
was  a  i^D  to  bring  lahildnn  inio  Ite 
world  obIj  to  live  in  ponrtj,  and  to 
drag  dowB  thoao  alnadj  botn  from 

p«a«ant  Affluence  to  miseiy.  'Btting' 
Gould  writen  :  "  I  conU'^^  to  an  uneasy 
f<'»'Hng  at  weinp;  tin;  great  number  of 
j^ravcH  of  Italw  in  the  churrh-yards " 
of  Southern  Germany.  "  Certain  it  is 
tliat  tlie  Germaa  daj  laborer  hat  a 
•warm  of  cbildre8,aiidllie  Amar  [paei- 
ant]  hm  few ;  and  <Ua  not  a  caprice 
of  nature."  Riehl  says :  "  On  the  Low- 
er Main,  where  sutxlivision  lias  flonr- 
i«hed  in  ^eat  exul>erance,  I  know  a 
pair  of  solitary  villages  which  wage 
nnflagging  war  with  petty  parceling. 
It  is  an  nnheard-of  thing  in  thoM  vil- 
lagee  lor  marriage  to  yield  more  Uwn 
two  children.  The  commuoidei  are  rich 
and  thriving,  and  the  pastors  preach 
aj^inst  till"  pryiiij?  pvil,  bnt  all  in  vain." 
The  jiarcnts  of  the  babe,  who  had  re- 
ceivetl  their  farm  from  an  uncle,  had 
brought  with  them  the  customs  of  their 
aatire  borne.  Tbo  mother,  who  waa  of 
far  finer  mould  than  tbo  ordlnaiy  peas- 
ant wife,  Mid  that  her  two  Krbg  chil- 
dren were  more  delicate  than  those  of 
her  neighbors,  and  needeci  that  extra 
care  and  food  \vhi(>h  they  eould  receive 
only  if  they  were  the  sole  cbildreu. 
The  filther  was  a  kind,  stapid  man, 
goremed  by  his  wife.  B.  was  greatly 
taken  with  the  pretty,  ehfldlsh  ways  <^ 
Marie,  the  yoang  girl,  and  Aey  be- 
came  most  devoted  to  one  another.  The 
quiet  of  the  village  pwe  B.  his  needed 
rest,  and  he  stayed  tliere  until  quite  re- 
cuperated. C.  also  made  ple.-isant  ac- 
quaintances, sad  remained  with  B.  & 
and  I  rode  back  to  Leipsic,  end  were 
joined  by  the  other  two  some  three 
week^  later. 

In  the  spring  also  came  the  exciting 
time«  following  the  base  and  foolish  at- 
tempts on  the  life  of  the  emperor  by 
Iloedel  and  Xobiling,  —  attempts  which 
all  of  our  party  most  sinMntyfamsHlBd 


in  politica  had  been  respected,  and  even 
popahrtinLeipaie;  nowaDwasdbanged. 
We  gave  lectons  m  tiie  Inmroreroent 
Societies  no  longer;  and  the  few  poHt- 
iesl  meetings  &l  the  Socialists  were  held 
in  secret,  and  were  not  devoid  of  danger. 
With  the  dissolution  of  the  Reich<tag 
cam*'  increased  activity  among  U5,  in  col- 
lecting ujoney  for  the  coming  election, 
in  writing,  etc  Tlie  pretended  cause  of 
the  dimolctfoUi  at  given  by  Bisman^, 
was  his  desire  to  pass  the  Exceptional 
Laws  against  the  Socialists.  The  Na- 
tional Liberals  and  the  Progressists  had 
preventetl  the  pa-^sing  of  tho^e  laws 
after  the  Iloedel  attempt ;  but  after  the 
Nobiling  aftair,  they  informed  Bismarck 
that  they  would  do  his  bidding  on  that 
qneslkm.  Bismarck,  however,  was 
nrally  nnwiUing  to  let  this  opportimi^ 
escape  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Liber- 
als by  means  of  the  Socialist  scare.  He 
declart.'d  that  the  gwlless  Hlieialism  of 
the  age  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  Conserva- 
tivee  oonld  alone  tare  the  ttate.  The 
scare  wat  tnooettfnl ;  and  thoomrndt  of 
good,  gentle  Liberals,  who  Io<^Md  to  their 
rulers  for  political  opinions,  voted  as 
Bi«!marck  directed.  The  Socialists  were 
aftackid  with  extreme  bitterness  by  the 
Isational  Liberals,  the  Progressists,  the 
Oontervallfet,  and  the  membert  of  tiie 
Gentmm ;  their  joomalt  were  tnp- 
pretted,  end  their  pabBe  meetings  pro- 
hibited ;  tfiey  were  without  money  and 
patronage;  yet  they  cast  in  \^7^  more 
Totcs  than  ever  before.  Alt]icMi_'li  tJi?  y 
were  arrested  for  harmless  sju  h,  >.  th-  y 
committed  no  violence,  even  in  places 
vriiere  they  were  in  large  majorities. 
Liebkaeeht  told  me  that,  had  he  and 
Bebei  tald  the  word,  they  oonld  have 
held  Bolin  and  Seatony  for  weeks ;  but, 
said  he,  **  we  were  the  party  of  peace." 
Although  not  of  the  Socialists,  I  sym- 
pathiietl  with  them  in  this  election; 
their  immediate  aims  were  those  of  Lib> 
I— K  eed  thty  were  trisely  changed  with 
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German  government  would  have  made 
greater  headway  against  Socialism,  if, 
in  place  of  suppressive  measures,  which 
luve  invariably  increased  the  numbers 
of  die  Sodalisto,  it  had  attempted  to  win 
the  rapport  of  the  laborers  by  relieving 
them  of  aooie  of  their  lnudeoa»  and  )ij 
promises  of  future  assistance. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  for  Enghind,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  our  party  broke  up. 
The  suppression  of  the  Socialist  jour> 
aals  teriously  affected  thoee  of  our  num- 
ber who  ooDtribated  to  them.  Hii»e- 
OTer,  much  as  we  loved  the  old  dtyyteii 
months  of  condnooiU  sojourn  there  had 
tired  us.  Some  went  to  Russia,  Switzer- 
laiul,  and  different  parts  of  Germany  a-s 
private  tutors,  some  took  their  decrees, 


and  others  left  for  different  universities. 
When  I  returned  to  Leipsic,  fifteen 
mouths  later,  I  found  there  uot  one  of 
my  old  Socialist  companions.  Other 
and  younger  men  had  our  places  in  the 
Cottfrietorinm,  the  walla  of  the  wdven^ 
^leemed  itraoge  and  lonely,  and  I  waa 
l^ad  ioon  to  depart.  My  former  asso- 
ciates are  scattered  over  the  civilized 
world,  from  Russia  to  South  America. 
C.  has  married  the  pious  widow,  and 
cares  for  her  estates  and  rests  in  the 
lap  of  plenty ;  B.,  I  have  heard,  is  in 
Siberia;  and  S.  still  teaches  inthevil- 
li^es  of  Bossia.  A  few  are  leadii^  the 
life  of  publicists,  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, aiming  for  future  fame ;  but  most 
have  gone  to  quiet  vocations,  and  thair 
present  habitation  is  to  me  unknown. 

WiUard  Brown, 


AT  CAIITERBU&Y. 


The  Canterbury  pilgrim  of  to-<lay, 
who  is  borue  southward  by  one  of  the 
quick  trains  of  the  Luuduii,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway,  wiD  be  apt,  as  ha 
fitfully  attempts  to  summon  the  cor- 
rect associations  of  the  scenes  throa|^ 
which  he  is  rushing,  to  think  quite  as 
much  of  poor  little  Diivid  Copperfield, 
faring  raggetl  and  forlorn  toward  Mias 
Trotwood's  cottage  upon  Dover  cliffs, 
m  of  that  stately  procession  of  ye  olden 
iMis  immortalised  by  Dan  Cihaiioer.  The 
spirit  of  IMckens  seems  to  pervade  the 
Kendsh  country,  and  the  formality  of 
our  visit  to  its  illustiioas  dead  is  broken 
by  bis  arch  greeting  upon  the  threshold. 
It  is  pen;haiice  no  fragment  of  knighte's 
or  (  krke's  tale  which  keeps  time,  in 
our  bruins,  to  thu  throbbing  of  the  lo- 
comotive, bat  oertain  heartfelt  rhymes 
of  a  singer  of  the  to  West,  who  in  his 
native  gift  of  story-telling  and  vein  of  hu- 
mor strikingly  resembled  Diclsens  him- 
self:— 


"LMt  ia  tlMt  eanp,  and  WMt«d  sU  its  fire; 
And  Im  who  wnwglit  that  ipdl  ?— 

Ah,  towering  pine  and  stately  Kootiah  apirs, 
Te  have  one  tale  to  tell  i 

Lottio  that  <-anip!  but  \A  it-  fratrnmt  ^tory 
Blend  with  tiie  brt-aih  that  t brills 

WHb  hop-vines'  incenii»e  all  the  peniiva^aty 
That  filla  the  Kentish  hills." 

Even  when  we  have  descended  from 
the  train,  and  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  noisy  station,  the  fancies  of  yester- 
day strive  yet,  for  a  little,  with  the  far 
talit&es  of  the  twelfth  ettituy  and  the 
sombre  phantoms  of  the  first  millennl- 
imi.  A  lo^  reach  of  the  old  city  wall 
lies  before  us,  the  dark  shells  of  its 
fr(<juent  towers  overflowing  with  ivy 
and  hawthorn,  like  a  row  of  huge 
vases  upon  some  terrace  of  the  Titans ; 
but  the  line  of  the  fortifications  is  un- 
pleasantly broken,  in  one  place,  by  the 
wooldhe  Gothic  spires  of  the  youngest, 
reddest,  rawest,  and  most  dissident "  of 
the  chapels  of  dissent.  It  is  still  the 
versatile  Micawber  whom  we  half  expect 
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to  see  reviewing  yon  drove  of  beeves  on 
its  way  to  the  cattle  market  "  with  the 
practiced  eye  of  an  Auhtialian  farmer," 
five  minutes  after  the  notioD  of  emigra- 
tion has  first  lieen  luggested  to  Iris  mind ; 
we  hsasy  Urinh  Heep*s  fishy  eyebeUnd 
the  hear^shaped  orifice  in  yon  wooden 
shatter,  nnd  Agnes  Wickfield's  meek 
face  glances  from  between  the  parted 
curtains  of  a  broad,  bow  -  windowed, 
brass-knockered  mausion  close  upon  the 
street. 

Bnt  the  tricksy  creaUues  of  the  mod- 
em ima^natioD  eflaoe  themselves,  one 
by  one,  as  we  get  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  the  strange  old  town,  and  the  real- 
ities of  a  portentous  past  assert  their 
proper  power.  The  streets  contract. 
The  wimluws  which  peer  into  tlicm  from 
beueatb  frowning  brows  become  lattices 
with  quarrel  -  panes.  The  projecting 
stories  crowd  one  above  another  npon 
either  hand,  leaving  but  a  narrow  line 
of  sky  between  them  overhead,  as  in 
ancient  Continental  towns.  There  are 
not  many,  in  Canterbury,  of  thoi^e  de- 
lightsome old  oak-timbered  dwellings, 
richly  carved  along  the  faces  of  their 
beams,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  mid- 
land counties  (the  one  perfect  style  of 
dmnestic  arclutccture !),  but  scores  olt 
homesteads  and  hostelries,  whichever 
way  you  turn,  which  inform  you  at  the 
first  glance  that  they  count  their  ago 
by  centuries.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
Checkers  Inn  iHiich  reodves  ourselves, 
though  that  still  esdsts  in  the  form  of 
an  extensive  draper's  riiop;  and  the 
Chamber  of  the  Hundred  Beds  and  the 
vast  cellarage  adapt^^d  to  the  insatiate 
thirst  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  yet 
intact.  But  it  is  an  inn  with  a  paved 
court-yard ;  a  long  dresser  in  its  eu- 
tranee^haU,  hacked  by  blue  and  white 
Bible-tiles,  and  laden  with  what  would 
incontinently  betray  a  chinamaniae  into 
one  form  or  another  of  sin ;  an  oaken 
stair,  moroover,  and  stained  glass  in 
Gothic  windows  alonj;  the  corridor  into 
which  it  leads.    Even  the  waiter  who 


served  ns  our  first  lunch  in  Canterbury 
seemed  impressed  by  tlie  duty  of  living 
up  to  his  historic  surroundings  :  This 
very  spot  where  you  are  a-sittiug,  sir, 
is  more  than  four  *andred  yeaia  dd." 

Have  you  many  younger  ones  here- 
about  carelessly  inquires  the  genial 
captain  of  oor  expedition,  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  waiter's  tardy  nej^adve 
has  in  it  eotnetliiiiir  noblv  KiiL'H-h. 

Tlie  jirofusioii  and  prominence  of  ho- 
tels, tuvcrus,  inns,  and  all  manner  of 
places  of  public  entertainment,  extraor- 
dinary for  so  small  a  dty,  is  one  of  the 
first  plain  mementos  which  we  perceive 
of  Chaucer  and  the  era  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages. Many  of  these  houses  are  very 
quaint  in  their  appearance,  and  aim.  -t 
all  have  picturestpie  and  suggestive 
names.  Beside  the  transmuted  Check- 
ers, we  find  the  Fountain,  the  Flenr-d^ 
Lys,  the  Rose,  the  Fleece,  the  Saracen's 
Head,  and  the  Greyhound ;  the  Guild- 
hall, the  Sod,  the  Star,  and  the  Seven 
Stars  ;  and  two  signs  of  iSt.  (ieorge  and 
the  Dragon.  Not  many  of  thejie,  of 
course,  are  as  old  as  Chaucer,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  his  time, 
and  for  long  afterward,  it  was  only  an 
insignificant  portion  of  the  inlgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  St  Thomas— and  those, 
for  the  most  part,  of  modest  condition 
—  who  were  lodged  in  hostelries  at  all. 
The  palace  and  the  priory  which  for- 
merly adjoined  the  cathedral,  iu  the 
leafy  mases  of  whose  heaotifnl  Saxon 
and  Norman  ruins  one  may  literally 
lose  one's  self  to^y,  entertained  their 
hundreds  of  the  more  illustrious  guests 
from  every  corner  of  Christendom.  The 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, which,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  two  hundred  years  alter  the  martyr- 
dom of  Beeket,  covered  seventeen  acres 
of  ground,  recdved  its  thouaaads. 

There  were  also  nnmben  of  endowed 
koqntia,  where  the  sane  were  fed  as  well 
as  the  sick  cared  for.  Into  one  of  the 
most  venerable  of  these  wo  strayed 
quite  acddentaliy.    A  low  stone  arch- 
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way  of  the  early  Eii^iah  form,  oponing 
directly  from  the  pavement  of  the  High 
Stroft,  seemed  to  invite  w*.  into  a  cool 
vestibule,  which  we  found  Iniunted  by 
the  usual  genius,  or  rather  genia^  of 
BQch  places,  an  old  woman  with  a  sto- 
17  to  tell. 

«  What  lioiise  ii  this?"  we  ask. 

"Thomas  a  Becket's  hou^e,  ma'am.'* 

"  How  his  house  ?  Yoa  don't  meao 
that  he  ever  lived  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  conclu'»ively, "  he  lived 
here,  —  before  the  ReformcUion"  This 
last  clause  is  dropped  with  the  air  of  a 
generous  etesrons,  who  will  give  tiie 
worth  of  «  shilling,  and  not  withhold 
A  cnrioas  bit  of  historical  information. 
«  Come  up-8tairs,"  she  adds,  with  the 
game  ungrudging  manner,  "and  see  a 
beautiful  jiicture." 

We  mount  the  dim  stairway  in  her 
wake,  and  Bnd  onrsetvei  in  what,  al- 
liunigh  doeked  of  its  lair  proportions 
now,  and  disiignred  in  its  shape  by  mod- 
em partitions,  was  evidently  onoe  a 
spacious  vaulted  hall.  The  walls  are 
clean  and  ghastly  with  plaster,  every- 
where but  at  the  nortlurn  end,  wherf 
shines  a  uoble  fresco,  with  tints  as  fair 
M  thoQgfa  laid  on  but  yesterday,  repre- 
aenting  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  soaring 
M  m  a  TisMOy  with  hands  upraised  in 
blessing.  The  drawing  is  pre-Kapbael- 
ite,  but  the  coloring  is  beautiful,  the 
expression  benign,  the  action  majestic. 

•*  When  was  this  discovered  ?'* 
Only  last  year,  ma'am.  They  took 
ftwny  the  old  chimney,  and  there  It  waa. 
It  eost  the  Beverend  [not  his  Rever- 
ence, as  nsnal]  a  deal  to  have  it  picked 
oat."  We  can  now  see  plainly  on  either 
side  of  the  fresco  the  conver^no;  lines 
which  mark  the  shape  of  the  old  pro- 
jecting chimney.  Outside  these  lines 
are  dimly  discerniblo,  under  the  white- 
wash, the  outlines  of  other  ilgnree,  a 
crowd  of  them.  It  is  the  merest  ghost 
of  a  picture, — armed  knights  and  a  sink- 
ing  figure  in  priestly  robes,  —  and  the 
drawing  seems  more  modem  than  that 


of  the  singularly  preserved  central  fig- 
ure, but  the  subject  of  St  Thomas's 
martyrdom  is  unmistakable. 

"  Why  do  they  not  restore  the  rest 
of  the  painting  ?  ** 

**  Oh,  DO,  ma'am  I  The  Reverend  ner- 
er  would,  on  aoeoont  of  they  Oathdics." 

It  appears  upcu  iuTestigation,  how- 
ever, that  it  i>  not  so  much  the  unomi- 
promising  Anglicanism  of  the  present 
guardian  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  which 
forbids  the  liftinj;  of  this  tantalizing 
veil  as  the  impossibility  of  removing 
the  plaster,  where  there  has  been  no 
bridE-work,  without  bringing  the  paint- 
ing with  it  Abandoned  attempts  fti 
this  kind  vex  and  sadden  us,  in  great 
numbers  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  England,  and  help  clearly  to  de- 
fine our  sentiments  toward  those  merci- 
less iconoclasts  who  were  everywhere  in 
such  haste  to  consign  to  one  whited  Bq>> 
ulchre  the  insignia  of  the  ancestral  fsith. 

But  to  letom  to  St  Thomases,  or,  as  it 
is  quite  as  often  called,  the  King^s  Bridge 
Hospital.  It  was,  indeed,  a  foundation 
of  the  chancellor  archbishof),  and  the 
door-way  by  which  we  entered,  as  well 
as  the  refectory  where  the  fresco  was 
discovered,  and  the  vaulted  and  groined 
underground  passage,  now  become  n 
series  of  coal-bins,  but  beUeved  once  to 
have  led  from  the  hospital  to  the  cathe- 
dral, may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the 
original  building  of  Becket's  own  erec- 
tion. But  the  establi-^liraent  wjis  great- 
ly enlarged  and  enriched  after  his  can- 
onisation had  so  increased  the  fame  of 
CSanterbury,  and,  over  and  above  ample 
accommodations  for  sick  pilgrims,  a 
plendfnl  supper  used  to  be  served  in  the 
refectory  to  such  as  were  too  poor  to 
seek  the  inns.  The  large,  rambling 
building  is  now  in  part  an  ahn>.liouso 
and  in  part  a  school.  Our  guide  showed 
US  the  lodging  of  one  of  the  beneficiaries, 
a  woman  of  extreme  age,  but  with  del^ 
cafe,  even  distinguished  features,  who 
received  us  with  a  oertain  remote  and 
tremulous  dignity.  The  room  in  which 
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she  sut  was  7fry  comlurUible,  and,  chilled 
to  the  marrow  we  were  by  three 
months  of  EDgliah  mxamett  w%  quite  ahf 
vied  the  venerable  inmate  her  cocj  fire. 
The  place  was  dimly  lii^ified,  and  the 
soft  sound  of  lapping  weter  was  distinct- 
ly audihh;  under  the  open  lattices.  Peer- 
ing from  oiw  uf  these,  we  |M'rceive  that 
the  op)>u.site  buildings  are  divided  from 
the  almshouse,  as  by  a  Venetian  canal, 
by  the  river  Sioiir  elfmoy  whidi  nms 
between  their  loandetion  stones  so  Itst 
end  deer  that  we  can  see  the  fine  long 
water-grasses  under  its  surface,  carried 
backward  like  Htreaming  hair.  The 
narrow  vist;i  of  red  briok  walls  and  ir- 
r^pular  mossy  gables  closed  by  the  sin- 
gle Stone  arch  of  King's  Bridge  is  ex- 
tremely pictureeqneb  We  eonfess  to  en 
odd  perUelitj  for  these  privete  elms- 
booses,— monuments  of  the  piety  of  a 
by-gone  time,  and  often,  in  themselves, 
as  at  "Warwick  and  Coventry,  beauti- 
ful si)ei:iinens  of  old-fa.shi<>ne<i  builduig. 
Political  economy  is  supposed  to  disap- 
prove them,  but  it  oerteinly  seems  as  if 
one  of  the  Lord's  poor  might  await  hb 
viaticum  more  peacefully  and  collected- 
ly in  a  place  like  this  than  in  one  of 
those  overgrown  modern  establishments 
where  bodies  are  fed  and  souls  are  sped 
by  steam. 

But  we  linger  too  long  upon  the  way 
(0  the  diief  goal  of  our  pilgrimage,  and 
most  now  bend  our  steps  toward  the 
cathedral.  The  approach  by  Mercery 
Lane,  at  whose  entrance  from  the  High 
Street  stands  tlio  Checkers  Inn  afore- 
said, is  not  only  the  most  convenient,  but 
the  most  impressive.  In  Chaucer's  day, 
as  now,  the  lane  was  lined  with  shops, 
then  principally  devotcd  to  the  sale  of 
religious  relics  and  mementot  of  the 
minster  and  the  town.  It  is  bdieved 
also  to  have  displayed,  in  those  days, 
that  singular  arrangement  of  open  ar- 
cades above  the  basement  story,  which 
is  best  seen  in  Chester,  and  is  always  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Boman  occnpatioiL 
If  this  were  so^  the  passi^  down  Mcr- 


cery  Laue  must  then  have  been  a  mere 
footway,  for  it  is  still  extremely  narrow. 
Opposite  the  end  of  it  standi  Christ 
Chnidi  gatewaj,  a  beantifnl  Go4hie 
structure,  wliich  deceives  at  first  by  a 
look  of  exceeiling  antiquity,  due  to  the 
softness  of  the  sandstone  of  which  it  is 
built  and  the  wuutoii  devastation  of  it* 
numerous  niches.  The  comparatively 
recent  date  of  its  erection  is  recorded 
on  the  ftonty  — 1517,— -and  under  its 
deep  afdiway  we  pass  into  the  cathedral 
precinct. 

The  mighty  edifice,  or  rather  heap  of 
edifices,  which  confronts  us  lias  about  it 
something  of  the  essential  and  uncla*- 
sitiable  grandeur  of  a  great  feature  of 
natural  scenery.  We  can  scarcely  mea^ 
ure  with  the  cje  its  fine  pinnades,  etobod 
far  above  us  upon  the  dweya  peudte 
sky  ot  Eng^d.  It  is  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian ages ;  it  is  of  all  the  Christian 
styles  ;  but  criticism  is  dumb  before  its 
majestic  unity.  Antiquaries  point  to 
the  position  of  its  principal  entrance 
door,  upon  the  south  side,  as  eoiaecting 
it  with  that  pre-A^gustbian  church  of 
Britain  which  the  mythical  Arthur  d^ 
fended  in  vain  ;  to  a  pcrtion  of  the  crypt 
as  datin^;  from  the  era  of  Aumistine's 
mission,  that  is  to  say,  the  close  of  the 
fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century ; 
to  the  still  imposing  remauis,  upon  iu 
northern  side,  of  erectioos  by  Cntbbert 
under  Eadbdd,  and  by  i;gdnodi  under 
Canute;  to  the  glorious  oeotral  tower 
and  transepts  of  Lanfranc,  and  the  nave 
and  chapels  of  William  of  Sens.  But 
as  a  man's  memory  goes  back  inviolate 
through  a  long  life  crowded  with  vici«>si- 
tttdes,  —  through  changes,  it  may  be,  of 
name  and  frame,  and  creed  and  coub- 
try, — so  this  great  monnment,  whose 
proportions  the  eye  may  berdy  embracs^ 
holds  fast  through  the  ages  its  stupen- 
dous identity,  and  may  be  said,  with 
scarce  a  figure,  in  the  language  of  metxi- 
physics,  to  be  "  aware  of  itself  as  past 
aadfutute."  WeshaDdowdl  tostny 
dowlj  about  the  spaoioua  and  peaeafd 
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dote  of  the  eattwdral,  «iid  itudj  the  »  ilight  movement  far  Awey  toward  the 

aKpMMwn  of  iu  lineaments  fkom  every  oentre  of  the  ehuroh,  and  the  gatei  in  the 

practicable  point  of  view,  for  the  aapeet  screen  of  the  inclosed  choir  liave  heen 

of  the  interior  will  be  found  leaa  grate*  heedfuUy  shut  and  seonred;  a  faint  mur- 

ful  to  tlio  feelings,  if  not  l<'ss  imposing.  mur  of  intonation  announces  to  the  out- 

For  thti  lirs>t  impression  which  you  eider  that  divine  service  has  begun,  and 

will  receive  on  entering  is  uuquestion-  soon  a  slender  sound  of  chanting  goes  up 

ably  one  of  desolation.  There  ia,  indeed,  among  the  immeasamble  arches,  tonehp 

tlie  kie&ble  raUimity  of  the  Gbthlo  iugly  enough.  Buttheezelaaiveaiidio- 

BAve  and  aiales,  for  which  no  other  work  visiUe  rite  aeeme  strangely  out  of  ke^ 

of  human  hands  can  prepare  na,  and  with  ing  with  the  vast  sublimity  of  the  plaeOi 

which  no  other  can  be  compared,  —  tlie  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  comparison 

vastness  forward  and  upward,  the  match-  of  the  defended  choir  with  an  isolated 

less  association  uf  htuuteous  lines  in-  outjK)st  in  a  devastated  country,  once 

numerable;  but  all  is  stark,  sill  lit,  vacant,  teeming  with  wesUtli,  and  glowing  with 

ocdorlcN.   Efforts  are  making,  certain-  loyalty  from  end  to  end.   The  figure  d 

Ijt  toward  bringing  back  something  like  the  verger  pacmg  np  and  down  like  a 

dM  color  of  health  to  this  pale  wilder-  sentry  before  the  diour  screen  assists  the 

of  stone  by  restoring  the  stdned  military  illouon. 
glass  of  the  lofty  windows,  wantonly  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
shattered  by  the  sprightly  soldiery  of  however,  that,  while  the  service  contin- 
Cronnvell.  The  most  beautiful  atul  re-  ucs,  silence  is  imposed  uj)on  the  verger, 
nowued  window  of  all,  that  in  the  trua-  He  will  have  us  at  his  mercy  soon,  for 
sept  of  the  martyrdom,  is  said  to  have  he  alone  can  admit  us  to  the  aroma, 
been  demoluhed  by  a  single  warrior^  who  Let  as,  then,  while  responding  in  sOeoee 
went  by  the  appropriate  sobriquet  of  to  sack  broken  phrases  of  petition  and 
Blue  Dick,  atul  who  shouted,  as  he  plied  of  praise  as  may  reach  us  from  within 
his  playful  hammer,  that  he  was  "  rat-  tlie  choir,  pause  on  the  fii*8t  landing  of 
tling  down  j)roud  Beckct's  ^'lassy  bones."  the  broad  stcj)3  l»y  which  we  ascend  to 
TIjc  officers  uf  the  parlianientary  army  its  level,  and,  leaning  over  the  low  mar- 
stabled  their  horses  in  the  cathedral  ble  wall  which  divides  them  from  the 
nave,  daring  the  oocnpation  of  Canter-  north  transept,  survey  for  oursdves  the 
bury.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  modem  scene  of  the  martyrdom,  unvezed  by 
windows,  however  elaborate  and  costly,  the  dreadful  volubility  of  its  anthoriied 
are  painfully  inferior  to  such  of  the  old  showman. 

ones  as  have  escaped  destruction.    The  There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose 

restorations  of  twenty  years  a^o  and  that  the  stone  [tavcincnt  ixMirath  us  is 

more  are,  almost   without   exception,  the  very  om;  upon  w  iiich  lii  rkct  fell.  A 

crude,  glaring,  and  ill  assorted  iu  their  piece  of  one  of  the  flag  atones,  about  six 

colors,  missing  enUrely  the  depth  of  the  inches  square,  said  to  indicate  the  exact 

aadent  tints.  Those  of  the  last  decade  spot,  was  carried  away  to  Rome  as  a 

which  display  the  subdued  mumees  of  relic  ages  ago,  and  replaced  by  another 

the  "lesihetic"  period  are  certainly  which  we  see.    The  altar  wliich  was 

more  harmonious  and  pleasing  pieces  of  erected  hard  by  as  soon  as  the  church 

color  than  the  others,  but  are  too  often  was  reconsecrated  after  the  ciime  has 

impaired  by  the  weakness  and  seutimeu-  long  since  di»ap{)ear»;il,  though  traces  of 

telity  of  their  designs.  its  position  may  yet  be  discerned.  The 

WhUe  we  have  been  musing  upon  this  central  pillar,  agunst  which  the  arch^ 

carious  record,  in  glass,  of  the  flueto*-  bishop  made  his  intrepid  stand  when  be 

tioos  of  modem  fashion,  there  has  been  refiised  to  be  dragged  by  the  murdsnr 
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from  his  sAcred  post,  hM  beaQ  Ttmami,  dunoeUor  of  Osonam.  Bat  of  one  thing 

end  through  the  open  door  we  look  into  we  ney  ell  be  tare :  there  is  e  reeeea 

theMlf-aeraeebiiler— >rattnyeudpeeee>  in  the  netnre  of  things  for  this  aen^ 

ful  now.  tlioiigh  it!  exquiftite  arches  are  ubiquitous  and  imperishable  oelelMity. 

black  wiili  tini*'  —  along  wliich,  in  the  Not  bv  chance  did  the  most  powerful 

brief  twilight  nf  DrmnlM-r  29,  1170,  the  monarch  of  the  twelfth  century  pcrfom: 

victim  niu\i(I  llnnly  :iml  with  full  con-  so  abject  and  agonizing];  a  peiKiiice  for 

sciuusuess  oi  Ids  murtul  danger  to  his  his  own  implicatioa  iu  the  criiue  which 

aemorable  doom.   He  pessed  from  the  wee  committed  here ;  not  bj  ciienee 

irehiepisoqMl  palace  of  the  dej  elong  did  others  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  eon- 

the  eastern  end  southern  aisles  of  the  tinne  for  generations  afterward  to  brii^ 

cloister,  endeavoring  to  infuse  something  the  glory  and  honor  of  their  costliMt 

of  his  own  coum<;o  into  the  tcrriti<'d  treasures  to  the  vanished  shrine  in  the 

monks  who  hucldled  arouiul  liiin.  wliile  (  Ikiik-I  at  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  c»- 

the  four  barons,  Tracy,  Fitsurse,  Le  Bret,  ihedral ;  while  the  deep  hollows  in  the 

and  Morville,  hurried  around  the  western  flight  of  stone  stairs  that  lead  up  to  it, 

and  northern  aisles,  and  they  met  in  the  and  in  the  pavement  round  about,  attest 

north  transept  of  Lanfranc*s  cathedraL  the  devotion  <tf  myriads  of  unnamed 

There  is  no  room  in  this  idle  narra>  men.    Still  less  is  it  insi^'niticutit  Aet 

live  for  a  serious  discussion  of  the  char-  the  name  of  Thomas  h  Becket  is  now, 

acter  or  the  cause  of  Thomas,  Ar<  h-  perluijis,  not  less  than  ever,  a  battlo* 

bishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  il  there  were,  ground  for  men  who  agree  but  in  the 

it  might  be  as  well  to  decline  it.   There  one  point  of  holding  his  canouizatioD 

Is  perhaps  no  figore  in  all  medisBval  his-  an  empty  form  and  the  offerings  at  lis 

tory  which  has  been  so  amply  illustrated  shrine  as  the  outoome  of  a 

from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  superstition.   There  must  have 

The  emotions  which  his  name  excited,  there  must  still  be,  an  intense  and  pei^ 

and    still  excite  after  seven   hundred  haps  even  yet  but  halt-appreciated  im- 

years,  range  jill  the  way  from  the  nio>t  port  in  his  entire  story  :  the  fiery  and 

enthusiastic  religious  veneration  to  the  anibiiious  nature,  the  j>rou*l  ecclesias- 

most  acrimonious  civic  hostility  and  |)er-  tical  consciousness,  the  resolute  self-di»- 

tonal  contempt.   The  doistered  chron-  dpline  and  unguessed  austerity,  the  be> 

iders  of  his  own  time  have  told  us  his  role  manner  of  his  death,  and  his  ex- 

story  with  a  circumstantiality  and  a  viv-  traordinary  posthumous  honors, 

idness  such  as  they  seldom  attain,  and  A  Bohemian  nobleman  of  the  fifteenth 

two  of  the  most  authoritative  of  living  century,  Leo  von  Roziinal.  who  wrote 

historians  have  devoted  each  a  volume,  an  account  of  his  travels  in  F^ngland, 

within  the  last  five  years,  to  his  career,  has  left  us  in  a  single  sentence  a  sum* 

and  to  daborately  correcting  each  otl^  maty  of  the  chanodlor  ardibi&hop's  c»> 

er's  quotations  and  demolishing  each  reer,  so  simple  and  so  precise  that  it  is 

other's  deductions  from  the  origimd  reo-  fit  to  replace  the  memory  of  tomes  eC 

ords  which  bear  upon  the  case.   The  controversy :  — 

modern  reader  without  any  previous  bi:i3  "  In  eo  teniplo  occisui*  est  Divus  Thom- 

eithcr  way  —  ami  most  mt>dern  reaiierH  as    Cantuariensis    ar«  iru  i>:scopus  ideo 

aspire  to  be  considered  such  —  may  take  quod  iniquis  legibus  quas  liex  llenri<ni« 

his  choice  between  the  regal  saint  of  the  contra  Kcclesiffi  Catholicir  libertatem 

great  ecdesiastical  period,  the  meek  mai^  rogabat  sese  eoostanter  opposuit.  Qui 

tyr  of  the  ritualistic  revival,  the  coarse  primum  in  ezilinm  pulsus  est,  deinde^ 

monster  of  Fronde,  the  unscrapulous  cum  revocatua  esset,  in  templo  sub  vee> 

wnrper  of  Freeman,  and  the  nigh-sonled  pertinia  preotbosy  a  nefsriis  honunibn% 
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qui  regi  impio  gratificari  cnpiobant, 
Deum  et  sauctos  iuvocansi  capite  truu- 
OKtos  est*' 

This  artless  cxpresston  of  the  eooi' 
mon  sense  '*  of  nuuikiDd  npon  the  whole 
subject,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
tragedy  and  four  hundred  years  ago, 
may  1)0  found  enilioditd  in  a  long  ex- 
tract from  the  (jiuiiiit  narrative  of  Uozi- 
mal  iu  the  a])peii(li\  to  the  late  Dean 
Stanley's  admirable  Historical  Uenio* 
rials  of  Cknterbury.  The  chapter  on 
the  murder  of  Becket,  in  the  same  vol- 
nme,  contains  a  remarkably  graphic  and 
complete  account  of  the  final  scene  and 
the  circumstances  immediately  preced- 
inji  it.  The  lamented  dean's  rcHidenco 
as  canon  at  Canterbury  gave  him  rare 
facilliies  for  comparing  the  different 
eoDtemporaiy  narratiTes ;  while,  in  his 
study  cl  the  localities,  he  must  have  en< 
joyed  —  a  capital  point  —  a  glorious 
Independence  of  the  verger.  It  is,  nat- 
nrally,  not  a  sympathetic  picture  which 
he  dr;i\vs.  —  sympathetic  with  the  saint, 
that  is  to  say,  —  but  it  is  both  highly 
dramatic  and  minutely  faithful.  Thanks 
to  Dean  Stanley's  thorough  investiga- 
tacms,  uid  to  his  picturesque  and  pop- 
ular pen,  any  one  may  now  know  as 
much  of  the  course  of  events  upon  th  it 
fatal  Tuesday  evening  as  it  is  |X)ssible 
to  know  of  any  day  so  long  gone  by.  It 
is  thus  that  we  are  incidentally  made  to 
see,  in  a  light  clearer  ami  less  colored 
than  the  suffunon  of  devout  partisan- 
ship might  have  allowed,  the  unwavering 
constancy  of  the  martyr,  hb  ascendency 
over  his  assassins  and  over  death.  It 
is  thus  that  the  conscientious  methods 
and  the  analytic  skill  of  tlie  rationaliz- 
ing school  often  serve,  unintentionally, 
the  cause  o£  supcruatural  truth. 

Kot  less  valuable  and  agreeable  shall 
we  find  Dean  Stanley's  assistance  in  re* 
calling  and  grouping  those  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  Black  Prince  which  associ- 
ate him  with  the  self-chosen  spot  of  his 
burial,  and  helped,  no  doubt,  to  fix  his 
preicreuce  upon  it  i  for  England's  most 


ideal  knight,  as  well  as  her  most  emi- 
neot  ecclcbiastic,  was  interred  inside 
these  walls.  And  now,  at  last,  the  ver- 
gw  has  dumed  us  for  his  own,  and  is 
sweeping  us,  along  with  other  human 
material  which  has  been  collecting  while 
we  mused,  throni^h  tlie  north  aisle  of 
the  choir  to  the  desolated  cluipel  of  the 
Shrine  and  Crown.  A  gilded  crescent, 
no  doubt  a  crusading  trophy,  and  the 
sole  remnant  of  all  the  priceless  offer- 
ings with  which  the  place  was  once  en- 
riched, hangs  high  in  the  dome  of  the 
apse.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  tomb  of 
King  Ueury  IV.,  and  we  trust,  as  we 
glance  at  it  in  passing,  that  the  head 
which  wears  that  crown  has  long  lain 
easy  now.  Ou  the  left,  we  are  suf- 
fered to  pause  for  a  moment  before  the 
monument  of  the  hero  of  Cressy  and 
Poitiers.  It  is  in  beautiful  preservation, 
the  rigid  eflBgy,  with  sleuder  hands  fold- 
ed and  fine  featurM,  evidently  a  perfect 
likeness,  quite  unscathed.  Even  the 
symbolic  rcipresentation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  oliject  of  the  Black  Prince's 
peculiar  devotion, painted  ou  the  wooden 
canopy  above  the  tomb,  is  quite  distinct 
Bound  about  the  sides  of  it  those  most 
appropriate  mottoes  of  the  sleeper,  Hbch 
muth  and  leA  dim,  are  inwoven  with  the 
ornamentation  ;  above  it  hang  his  mould- 
erinji  surcoat,  with  its  embroidery  of 
lions  and  Jicur-de-Iys,  his  helmet,  saddle, 
shield,  gauntlets,  and  scabbard.  We 
render  grace  to  Oliver  Cromwell  foi 
the  touch  of  national  and  reverent  feel- 
ing which  led  him  to  forbid  the  dese- 
cration of  this  one  tomb ;  yet  we  feel 
a  slight  reaction  of  wrath  also  when  we 
reflect  how  much  else  he  might  have 
spared  to  us,  in  equal  integrity,  if  he 
would.  As  it  is,  he  rilled  the  scabbard 
of  its  illustrions  sword  for  his  own  pri- 
vate collecUon. 

Lastly,  before  being  dismissed  into 
the  nave  once  more,  we  are  permitted  by 
the  verger  to  gazo  for  a  moment  on  the 
so-called  seat  of  St.  Au;;usiine,  a  sort  of 
huge,  elementary  arm-chair  of  gray  mar- 
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Ue,  b  which  the  primetes  of  EDghmd 
h«re  been  enthroned  for  many  genera 

lions,  which  is  certainly  of  Saxon  work- 
raansliip,  ami  m:\y  have  been  tlio  identi- 
cal til  rone  of  the  Saxon  kinjxs  of  Kent. 
Wheiiier  or  no  St.  Augustine  ever  sat 
io  it, — and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he 
did, — it  leads  Qfl  to  his  memory.  Itfisee 
oor  thoQghts,  m  we  hid  good-hy  to  the 
cathedi-al,  on  tlie  austere  Mid  mreoled 
figure  of  that  advcnturoas  missionary, 
who  came  to  recall,  somewhat  sternly 
as  we  c.in  but  fancy,  to  the  memory  uf 
Englishmen  the  faith  of  which  ihey  had 
once  heard  imperfectly  from  Christiaa 
■oldien  of  the  Flavian  and  Antonine 
CBsan,— the  fiaith  for  which  St  Al- 
phage  and  8t.  Thomas  were  to  die  in 
after  years,  and  which  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet  was  to  hold  so  fervently. 

The  memorialn  of  St.  Augustine  arc 
for  the  most  part  outride  the  cathedral 
and  beyond  the  city  walls.  The  noble 
monastery  which  he  founded,  a  small 
portion  of  whose  beautiful  remains  are 
now  incorporated  in  a  missionary  col- 
lege  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
built  upon  land  grunted  him  by  ICtliel- 
bert,  the  Saxon  king,  which  had  been  a 
cemetery  in  the  Konuin  times,  and  was 
tlierefore  necessarily,  by  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  outside  the  circuit  of  the 
city.  As  we  make  the  tour  of  the  ex- 
isting college  buildings,  we  observe  cu- 
rion-ly  how  the  nioo  taste  which  has 
everywhere  adapted  the  new  to  the  old 
has  necessitated  an  unmixed  monasii- 
cism  of  aspect  and  arrangement :  in  the 
dim  and  narrow  cells  of  the  students, 
the  spadous  but  barren  refectory,  the 
mournful  litUe  mortuary  chapel,  with  its 
altar  and  preparations  for  kneeling  be- 
side the  dead.  But  the  college  build- 
ings,  though  spacious,  cover  but  a  tithe 
of  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  con- 
vent. Stately  fragments  may  be  de- 
tected here  and  there  throughout  a  large 
surrounding  neighborhood,  incorporated 
in  quaint  dwellings,  overshadowing  vul- 
gar ataUe-yaids,  letting  the  sunshine  in 


upon  brilliant  flower-beds  through  Goth- 
ic arches,  ivy-wreathed.  The  most  im- 
pressive of  all  these  relios  of  the  past 

lies  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the 
ancient  monastery  precinct.  It  is  an 
entire  arch,  built  not  merely  of  Roman 
brick,  which  may  be  descried,  in  great 
numbers,  in  many  of  the  old  structures 
hereabout,  but  by  Roman  hands,  and 
its  remarkable  history  is  faizly  well  ai^ 
thenticated.  It  formed  a  part  of  what 
was  first  a  Roman  temple,  afterwardj 
the  seat  of  Ethelbert's  pagan  worship; 
granted  by  him,  after  his  conversion,  to 
Augustine,  and  then  dedicated  to  the 
boy  martyr,  St.  Pancradus,  whose  name 
it  still  bears,  probably,  as  Dean  Stan* 
ley  suggests,  in  memory  of  those  yellow- 
haired  lads,  the  n&n  Angli,  ted  mgtU 
of  the  great  Gregory's  compassionate 
jdeasantry,  whose  presence  in  the  Ro- 
man market-place  suggested  the  fir&t 
thought  oi  8l  Augustine's  mission. 

Interesting  as  thb  ruin  is,  howem, 
there  is  a  spot  yet  to  be  visited  mlAck 
is  even  more  intimately  associated  with 
those  figures  of  the  remote  past,  —  An- 
gustine,  Ethelbert,  and  Bertha.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  old  monastery  grouudi, 
we  find  ourselves  presently  at  the  lych- 
gate  of  the  oldest  Christian  diurch  in 
Great  Britain,  St.  MartmWn-the-hiO. 
The  king  whom  St  Augustine  found  in 
Kent  was  a  pagan  when  he  came,  bat 
the  queen  was  a  Christian.  Bertha  was 
a  French  princess,  one  of  that  long  suo- 
cession  of  royal  brides  and  exiles  from 
a  brighter  birthplace,  for  whose  inevita- 
ble homesickness  in  this  insular  atmos- 
phere and  under  these  frowning  skiea 
we  feel  an  undying  sympathy.  We  do 
not  know  much  alwut  Queen  Bertha, 
but  the  fact  that  her  Kentish  lord — a 
monarch  of  mark  and  migbi  iii  his  day  — 
was  won  over  to  her  faith  after  their 
marriage  inclines  us  to  invest  her  im- 
age with  something  of  power  as  well  aa 
of  charm.  She  was  a«companied  by 
a  chaplain  and  confessor,  whose  name 
every  ancient  writer  spells  as  himliitethg 
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and  DO  two  alike ;  but  all  a^ee  that  he 
iras  a  man  of  exceptioual  holinesq,  and 
that  he  consecrated  for  her  use,  to  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  the  b<>\ve<l,  shapeless, 
ivj^sniothered  chapel  on  the  blope  be- 
lora  us,  and  aflerwaidt  baptized  King 
Elhelbert  within  ita  walls.  The  arch»> 
ologiala,  after  long  and  dubious  discus- 
sion of  the  CISC  of  this  venerable  little 
church,  and  much  of  denying  and  dis- 
proviTirj,  inform  us,  at  hist  accounts, 
that  we  m;iy  »ay  with  a  species  of  truth, 
within  its  toalls.  The  greater  part  of 
the  boildlng  most  have  been  recon- 
structed,  partly  out  of  Roman  materials, 
In  n  mnch  later  reign  than  Ethelbeit*i, 
Imt  a  fraction  of  the  <Hriginal  etlifice  re- 
main'!. Two  thin<]fs  within  the  shadowy 
interior  .stiiko  even  the  liij^htly  Iearne<l 
observer  as  pointing  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion :  the  font,  which  unwavering  tra- 
dition declares  to  have  been  that  of  King 
Bihelbert's  baptism,  is  decorated  around 
its  lower  section  with  Runic  rings,  and 
the  pavement  of  a  portion  of  the  chan« 
oel  is  of  inch-sfjuare  Koman  tesserae. 

The  view  from  the  {)orch  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's is  one  of  rare  loveliness.  Framed 
in  the  rustfingfottage  of  the  trees  wh^ 
overshadow  ^e  chnrcb>jard,  we  see  be> 
low  us  the  ^dr  cathedral  spires,  tower* 
ing  over  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  tlic  town, 
and  the  soft  and  cultured  hills  beyond 
them,  wliirh  enfold  the  valley  of  the 
Stour.  \\  c  all  know  that  some  land- 
scapes possess,  independently  of  the 
grace  of  their  contours,  an  indescribable 
amenity  of  hok^  a  tender  and  appealing 
physiognomy,  and  this  is  such  an  one. 
It  seems  to  hold  suspended  for  us  the 
emotions  of  countless  others  of  our 
kind  wlio  have  surveyed  it  from  this 
spot  We  ciinnot  choose  but  fancy  the 
nuile  which  it  wore  to  Queen  Bertha 
when  she  looked  npon  it,  after  the  do* 
vontly  desired  consummation  of  her  hns- 
Imod's  bapUsm;  that  King  Kthelhert 
may  have  paused  upon  the  threshold 
here,  seeing  in  the  scene,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  reflection  oi  his  altered  life;  that 


its  wistful  beauty  may  have  wrung  from 
the  appeased  and  RuUjugated  spirit  of 
the  saint  himself  one  of  those  poignant 
cries  of  his,  which  even  the  secular 
world  cannot  forget,  for  they  tremble 
with  the  passimi  Ua  stormiest  years : 
<*  Too  late  I  loved  thee,  O  thou  Beauty 
of  Ancient  Days,  old  and  yet  ever  new, 
—  too  late  I  loved  thee ! " 

We  are  presently  sliown  a  touching 
proof  of  how  deeply  one  of  the  gentlest 
spirits  of  our  own  time  felt  the  spell  of 
this  time-ballowed  spot.  The  Deans  of 
Canterbary  have  usually  been  buried  in 
the  cathedral,  but  the  late  Dean  Alford 
desired  to  be  laid  here,  and  himself  se> 
lected  the  place  and  the  inseription  for 
his  extremely  simple  monument:  "De- 
versorium  viatoris  Ilierosolymam  pro6- 
ciscentis."  As  we  lin<;er  near  it  wo  won- 
der  for  a  moment  why  this  tomb  seems 
to  have  so  very  intimate  an  interest  for 
our  individual  selves,  who  knew  so  little 
in  his  life-time  of  him  who  sleeps  below. 
And  immediately  there  startforth  phrase 
by  phrase,  rhyme  l)y  rhyme,  out  of  the 
mists  of  the  past,  certain  stanzas  with 
his  name  attached,  cut  from  a  newspa- 
per comer  three  thousand  miles  away 
when  the  writer  of  this  was  a  very  child, 
and  conned  over  with  that  powerful  at- 
tract ion  toward  what  is  saddest  and  tar> 
diest  in  human  experience  which  soma 
children  are  possessed  to  feel :  — 

"  The  dead  alone  are  PT™**- 
When  heavenly  plaiilM  abide  on  earth, 
Their  m^I  it  one  of  dewlcM  dearth  t 
But  whfn  thry  dif,  a  mourn in;^  «hf)wcr 
Comes  down  and  aiakea  their  uenwrMa  flow«r 

With  odon  iwatt,  thoogh  Isis. 

The  dead  alone  are  dear. 
WhsB  tiMgr  am  hsrs,  atrange  thadowi  frfl 

From  our  own  form*  and  darken  all; 
But  when  they  leave  u\  all  the  shade 
It  round  our  own  sad  footsteps  nuuli^ 
And  titejr  are  bright  aod  dear. 


'*Th«  d«sd  sIoBS  srs  blait 

When  they  are  here,  clouds  mar  their  dsj 
And  bitter  soow^falla  nip  their  May ; 
Bat  wbcB  their  tenpwMlnw  b  doM, 

The  ii^'iit  and  heat  of  heaven's  o%rBSaa 
Broods  on  their  laod  of  raat." 
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Strange  tliat  these  plaintive  numbers, 
overlaid,  and  seemiogly  forgotten  for  m> 
many  yean,  should  have  beea  alwAys 
waiting,  ready  to  recur  betide  tbeir  au- 
thor's dittt  so  :ij>t]y.  With  them  we 
take  our  leave  of  Uie  spirits  of  St.  Mar* 
tin's  churchyard. 

Assofiiitions  like  those  whicli  Ikivc 
their  centre  in  the  historic  streets  and 
boildiDgs  of  old  Gtoteriiiury— and  we 
haTO  not  named  the  half —widen  out 
throagh  all  the  stirroanding  region  like 
ripples,  and  dimple  with  their  churm  a 
circumference  of  fifty  miles  of  pleasant 
coiintrv.    We  may  follow  them  in  what 
dirci  tioii  we  will,  albeit  tlie  coiifii^tira- 
tiou  of  the  land  hereabout  has  greatly 
altered  within  hutorie  Umes.   We  may 
go  down  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet, — strict* 
ly  speaking,  an  island  no  longer,  —  and 
find  the  memory  of  the  spot  where  St. 
Augiistiiic  proba'ily  landed  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  now  inland   farm  of 
Ebbes  Fleet.     We  may  go  northward 
to  Kcculver,  to  the  hoariest  and  most 
desolate  min  apon  the  const  of  sea-girt 
England,  —  a  pair  of  gray  chnrch  tow- 
ers, long  a  landmark  for  mariners,  cor- 
roded by  the  sea  wind,  and  smeared 
with  orange-colored  lichen.    The  waves 
are  sapping  their  very  foundation'?  to- 
day, a6  tliey  have  already  swallowed  up 
two  sides  of  the  otherwise  indestructi- 
ble wall  of  the  Roman  fortress  within 
whose  drenit  they  were  built,  proba- 
bly in  the  earliest  Norman  times.  In- 
side the  same  impregnable  defenses  was 
reared  the  palace  to  which  Iving  Kthel- 
bert  retired  when  he  ce(le<l  to  Anirtis- 
Une  his  former  residence  in  Canterbury 
as  a  site  for  Christ  Church,  now  the 
cathedraL  The  foundations  of  the  pal< 
aee  only  remain,  but  in  £thelbert*a  day 


they  were  a  mile  in  shore-  Or  we  may 
wander  westward  from  Canterbury  to 
Harbledown,  the  last  halting-plaoei  be- 
fore their  arrival,  of  pilgrima  to  the 

shrine,  from  London  and  the  norUi,— 
a  place  described  by  Chaucer  with  soBMh 

what  elephantine  humor  :  — 

"  Wool  j«  nat  where  Uier  ataot  a  VtA  tamu 
Whidi  that  ycltptd  ii  Mwipi^mi-d— a.** 

There  we  shall  encounter  another  hoe- 
I^tal  of  St.  Thomas,  another  immem^ 
rial  church,  the  phantom  of  a  yew-tree 
under  which  the  archbishop  may  well 
have  sat,  and  sundry  household  uten- 
sils of  his,  —  or  so  they  say  ;  they  are 
antiquated  enough,  certainly,  —  all  dis- 
played for  what  you  please  by  worth- 
less, attennated,  stone-deaf  benefidip 
ries. 

Ttaniing  homeward  from  Harbledown, 

we  get  our  best  distant  view  of  the  e^ 
thedral.  The  hour  is  sunset,  the  breese 
fresh,  the  quiet  pronpect  enchnnting. 
K  very  where  about  the  valley  the  men 
are  busy  harvesting  and  stacking  the 
golden  wheat.  The  serried  armies  of 
the  hop-fields  carry  thdr  pale  greea 
plumes  proudly  aloft  for  yet  one  week 
longer,  ere  they  fall  a  prey  to  the  pick- 
ers. The  windmills  upon  the  heights 
wave  their  long  arms  cheerily.  The 
great  bell-Harry  tower  of  the  cathedral 
begins  to  speak. 

•«  BeU'arry 's  gone  six  "  is  the  wi^ 
they  express  it  in  the  Omteibiiry  streets ; 
"it's  time  to  quit."  He  ha«  a  glori- 
ous voice,  Bell  arry,  big  and  deep  and 
mellow.  But  the  Cantuarians  whose 
cominifs  and  jjointre  are  reiitila'e«i  bv 
his  stalely  summons  seem  not  a  wlut 
more  respectfol  of  the  passing  time  than 
if  it  were  less  maguifieently  measared 
out  to  them. 
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CASTE  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 


SocnTT  in  Anerica  it  not  m  wtiij. 
It  it  mther  Um  refleGti<w  of  the  mood 

of  the  individual  who  is  contemplating 
it,  the  incarnation  of  certain  tastes,  and 
has  neither  locality  nor  measurement. 
For  some  it  [tossLsses  elasticity,  for  oth- 
ers immobilily ;  all  desire  to  enter  where 
many  havo  disappeared  in  an  apotheosis 
of  telf-landation,  and  when  there  find 
Aai  their  drde  is  not  lodety,  whidh  it 
tiwtat  beyond  and  ever  narrowing. 

One  ladv,  a  leader  of  Boston  fashion, 
stated  that  though  "  society  "  consisted 
of  about  iweuty-live  families,  yet  in  the 
Invitations  to  a  general  ball  it  might  bo 
iafe  to  include  from  four  to  six  hundred 
penont.  Society,  though  not  existing 
^er  fc,  is  deified  as  a  goddess;  its  decrees 
are  passports,  or  edicts  of  social  banish- 
mentand  death  ;  a  knowledge  of  its  laws 
is  the  preliminary,  and  obedience  to 
them  tiie  liiiul,  re(iuii>ile  for  uiliuission. 
There  is  no  New  ICnglaud,  no  New  York, 
no  Western  society;  there  was  South- 
ern society,  founded  on  inheritance  of 
mine,  on  ownership  of  hud  and  slarea; 
bat  so  loDg  as  there  arc  annual  govern- 
mental  changes  in  the  bo<iy  politic,  and 
constant  reverses  of  private  fortune, 
through  the  money  markets  and  oppor- 
tunities for  lionanza  stock,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  high  school  in  the  East  and 
el  college  education  in  the  West  offered 
free  to  all,  there  never  can  be  a  domi- 
nant force^ — society.  Manner  conquers 
society  sooner  than  wealth  or  educatimi} 
an  iodividuul  is  relegattMl  to  his  proper 
social  sphere,  in  the  minds  of  all  specta- 
tors, a^  t»oou  as  he  enters  a  room.  The 
depth  of  his  bow,  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  the  breadth  of  liis  smile  have  aver- 
aged him.  Jlanner,  however,  is  con- 
stantly rdnloroed  by  mind,  and  the  re- 
publican mind  is  one  of  growth.  The 
absurdity  of  American  social  life  is  to 
talk  oi  euleriug  society ;  for  as  soon  as 


an  American  tries  to  brii^  society  into 
focus  to  be  interviewed,  it  divides  itself 
into  numerous  facets  of  prismatic  ImU* 

iancy.  As  a  protest  against  any  attempt 
to  define  society  stands  Mrs.  Whitney's 
We  Girls;  in  which  some  trirl  invites 
some  one  next "  to  her,  and  that  next 
some  one  next  in  turn  to  her,  til!  flnally 
the  whole  village  is  related  in  a  comnm- 
nity  of  interests. 

This  constant  enlargement  of  a  social 
sphere,  or  the  infinite  sulKlivisions  of  ac- 
quaintanceship, prevent  society  (granted 
for  the  njoment  that  such  an  entity 
exists)  from  being  a  unified  power  lor 
evil  or  good ;  while  heoaase  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  society  in  itself,  but  cus 
des  of  individuals  combining  for  sodal 
purposes,  these  circles  repre>ent  the  so> 
ciai  and  educational  force  of  life  in  its 
less  specialized  aspects.  The  absence 
of  any  one  social  power  is  the  safety- 
valve  of  American  life;  and  any  person 
who  has  1>een  so  unfortunate  as  to  liave 
lived,  moved,  and  had  his  social  lieuig  in 
only  one  set  becomes  thoroughly  pro- 
vindaL 

The  power  of  society  as  a  unit  reached 
its  fullest  cxemplificaiion  in  the  days 
of  the  early  French  salons.  The  salon 
was  to  Paris  what  the  newspapers  and 
monthlies  now  are  to  us.  Then  the 
salon  made  public  opinion,  and  literary 
criUmsm  was  a  matter  of  experience 
and  reflection.  Even  now  the  Freaoh 
critic  imbibes  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
his  eqtials,  and  thinks  and  weighs  bo» 
fore  he  writes;  whilst  many  of  our  crit- 
ics go  tired  from  the  theatre,  lecture,  or 
concert  to  the  newspaper  ofFice,  to  have 
put  in  type  their  fresh  opinions,  —  per- 
haps slightly  tinged  by  the  headache  or 
their  somnolent  condition,—  which  the 
public  next  morning  adopt  as  the  gen- 
eral way  of  riglit  thinking;  forgetting 
that  a  critic  is  but  one  person,  after  all* 
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(and  possibly,  also,  not  one  fortunate  in 
BO-called  social  recognition),  and  that 
the  impression!  of  an  even  tog  or  of  quick 
mding  are  leas  Taluble  thao  the  cril- 
k&m»  of  lengthiar  obMnratkni  and  le* 
fleetion.  Oar  critiop  are  often  only  what 
are  denominated  as  litonu  v  hacks ;  hon- 
est and  fruo  iis  far  as  in  tht-ir  power  lios, 
but  uii(l<T  llio  n<  c<'>i.sify  of  daily  produc- 
tion, which  must  injure  original  quality 
and  ezpreadoii.  Yol  they  exerdae  opon 
the  pnUie  the  fomatiTe  power  of  the 
old  salon,  and  raider  null  anj  neeessity 
for  its  existence.  Tlu!  second  reason 
for  thv  al)<!once  of  saloiig  lies  in  the 
non  existence  of  any  one  circle  of  peo- 
ple wiio,  bv  virtue  of  itdieritaneo,  act- 
ual deed,  or  promissory  note,  can  defi- 
iltely  establish  and  maintain  their  own 
eodal  bonndaries.  American  life  is  too 
busy  for  definition ;  men  are  too  tired, 
women  too  an  x ions,  to  feel  the  delight 
of  constant  recreation  through  conversa- 
tion at  one  another's  firesides  ;  we  arc  all 
so  willing  to  be  hospitable  by  the  blazing 
warmth  on  our  own  purchased  or  ances- 
tral andirons  that  diere  are  few  who 
go  ont  for  other^  entertainment.  We 
are  all  at  home — to  nobody.  Iforeover, 
in  a  salon  half  the  world  were  eager  list- 
eners, forgetful  of  themselves;  but  now 
we  all  must  tjilk  to  j>rt>ve  our  position, 
express  ourselves  to  t.how  that  we  have 
mind,  or  else  look  wise,  hoping  to  see, 
by  the  swelling  on  our  browsi  the  growth 
of  the  thought  within. 

American  '^oeiety  is  an  anomaly  which 
must  puzzle  all  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  it;  who  do  not  nee  that  its  varying 
centres  are  but  eildics  on  the  surface  of 
the  fixed  conviction  that  one  man  is  tlie 
equivalent  of  another  in  eapacity,  and 
that  his  failure  to  prove  it  by  results  is 
the  consequence  of  circumstances  be- 
yond  his  individual  control.  It  is  this 
fixed  belief  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  American  impudence,  boast- 
ing, aggressiveness,  want  of  grace,  and 
knock-you-dowu  mauner.  It  is  also  the 
losree  of  our  study  independence^  our 


valuation  of  character  as  the  final  es- 
timate, our  reliance  upon  the  common 
sense  of  our  enemy  rather  than  on  the 
glittering  generalities  and  evaaiaia  of 
our  friends.  As  soon  as  these  eodal  v»> 
nations  are  perceived,  wo  become  coo- 
scions  that  caste  rules  in  American  life 
witli  an  iron  rod,  ttimpered  only  by  the 
fiery  furnace  of  much  wealth  or  rare  in- 
tclleotual  ability :  the  lower  we  descend, 
in  wM  ia  celled  social  life,  die  more 
perceptible  become  its  deowrlcatiens. 
In  the  working  daas  its  sway  ia  omaip* 
otent.  A  marriage  between  the  rag> 
picker  who  carries  her  rags  on  her  hack 
and  the  man  who  rolls  tbt-m  in  a  wheel- 
barrow is  contrary  to  ail  tlu?  rules  of 
propriety,  and  ends  in  family  feuds.  The 
regular  visitant  at  hotd  cupboards  who 
recttves  pie  is  luther  removed  from 
the  tattered  mendicant  at  back-doen 
than  a  member  of  the  (fiplomatic  oofpe 
from  a  native  of  Wasliington.  Tn  aoer- 
Lain  well-known  alley  roidi^l  a  shrewd 
brother  and  sister  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen, who  assigned  to  each  of  tiie  other 
dwellers  his  proper  plaee  ia  tlm  eoshl 
status  of  the  l^-way,  through  sumptuaiy 
laws  of  their  own  devising.  Theae  Uttfe 
magnates  stayed  at  home,  and  aent  their 
agents  begging;  all  food  so  obtained  was 
delivered  into  their  kce()iiig.  and  then 
]Kirtioned  out,  as  the  Kducatioual  Bu- 
reau would  say,  not  aecordiiif  to  **1lw 
illitera^  of  each  seeUott,  but  aooording 
to  its  geographical  area."  Shapelesa 
pieces  of  bread  and  cold  flapjacka  wwn 
for  the  tenants  of  cellars  and  attics; 
niufhns  and  tit-bits  of  rro-jnrttes  were 
tor  those  who  occupied  the  ground-door 
and  middle  stories  of  the  tenements. 

Among  the  workingwommi  is  a  fss^ 
ing  of  ezdttsiveneu  most  notieeabK 
while  with  workingmen  it  is  no  more 
prominent  than  with  professioBul  men 
"  It  is  this  spirit  of  caste,"  says  a  work- 
ingwoman  of  fifty  years,  "  which  keeps 
ua  all  down.  If  we  could  nag  one  an- 
other it  would  be  some  gain,  but  we  avoid 
one  another  instead.  Tliere  is  no  union 
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unong  us,  never  wa5«,  except  for  a  little 
while  throuorh  the  French  International 
Association,  which  has  died  out.  We 
never  can  raise  ourselves  from  the  bon»l- 
ago  of  ill-paid  labor  till  we  combine,  and 
BCMl  of  UB  would  rather  ttorre  to  dMth 
tfum  Mfodftto  with  those  beneath  ns.** 
Another  one  complains  that "  the  skilled 
workwomen  pride  themselves  too  much 
upon  their  skill  to  bo  willing  to  pull  up 
the  unskilled,  just  as  in  the  professions 
a  gooii  iiiwyt- r  or  physician  will  not  take 
%  poor  partner.  It  is  social  ambition, 
OMte,  that  rales  OS ;  it  begins  with  m,  and 
goes  up  and  ap  to  kings  and  emperws. 
A  woman  with  many  servants  despises 
her  with  one,  and  she  with  one  despises 
the  woman  wlio  does  her  own  work,  and 
she  who  does  her  own  work  looks  down 
upon  her  who  goes  out  to  work,  and  the 
OBOwho  goes  oat  to  do  special  house' 
wovk  seorns  the  serob-wonaoy  who  ia 
the  end  of  womaakind." 

Many  of  these  people  feel  that  the 
higher  grades  of  labor  can  be  protccte*] 
only  by  rrmirnition  of  social  lines,  and 
talk  of  the  laziness  and  i^jnoranco 
of  the  lower  class  of  worklngwomen." 
Even  when  oat  of  employment,  or  per> 
baps  engaged  in  some  **  unoongenial 
oeeapation  as  a  temporaiy  make-shift," 
they  still  feel  keenly  that  they  **  belong 
elsewhere."  *'  An  honest  workingwom- 
an,"  Pai<l  one  of  (hem.  "  whether  of  the 
upper  or  lower  L'''a(l<'s  of  labor,  holds 
herself  intiuitely  superior  to  tlie  trashy, 
lhahy  sort  Wo  may  not  get  work,  bat 
we  can  go  from  work  to  poverty,  from 
pover^  to  ezhaastioa,  ftrom  exhaostion 
to  death,  bat  not  to  sin,  —  those  who  fol- 
low that  are  a  different  eUuif  with  which 
we  hare  nothing  to  do." 

Ill  a  conversation  with  several  of 
them,  it  w;ig  asked,  "  What  is  the  real 
yievance  of  the  workingwomen  ?  **  And 
the.  general  answer  was,  that  it  was  dao 
to  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  prevented 
oombination  and  cooperation,  the  two 
agents  that  could  lighten  the  burdens  of 
IU>paid  labor ;  yet  they  had  salBcient  in- 


telligence to  see  that  social  union  among 
themselves  m\\<-l  first  be  efF-  cted.  The 
stern  self-restraint,  the  power  of  s^lf-sao- 
riOce,  the  delicacy  of  taste,  retiuement 
of  feeling,  appreciation  of  knowledge, 
and  acts  of  tooohbg  kindness  to  one  an* 
other  that  are  found  among  hundreda 
of  them  do  not  nejiative  the  statement 
that  the  social  line,  based  on  kinds  of 
labor,  is  closelv  drawn  amonj;  them. 

Kiixhiess  based  upon  equality  !  "  ex- 
claimed one  woman.  "  ^'o,  it  is  kindness 
based  on  casto.  It  Is  ArUngton  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenne  that  make  the  North 
End  and  the  Battery.  Employers  don't 
care  for  employees.  If  a  firm  give  their 
girls  parlors,  lunch  or  slee;>ingVooms,  it 
is  n't  because  they  care,  but  because  they 
can  set  more  out  of  us  if  we  are  com- 
fortable.  Your  republican  government 
does  n't  do  Away  with  oasto;  it  is  the 
popnlatioa  to  a  sqnare  foot  that  makes 
poverty,  and  according  to  the  taws  of 
ca-^te  it  is  only  for  the  poor  to  emigrate. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  rich  man  enu- 
sratiiiff  to  rn  ikc  room  for  others  ?  He 
squrits  foicvor,  and  it  is  n't  called  squat- 
ting. Talk  of  emigration  and  agricalt* 
are  to  ftctory  and  city  folks,  who  hav« 
neither  money  nor  health  to  emigrate! 
We  working-people  don*t  envy  yon  your 
pie  or  yoar  pictures,  if  we  can  have 
bread.  It  is  the  deeper  thing  which 
makes  us  indignant :  it  is  being  called 
fools  and  simpletons  by  o'.ir  employers, 
and  bearing  it,  because  we  must  have  the 
one  dollar.  I.iabor  la  owned,  and  women 
are  owned  more  than  men,  and  will  be 
antil  they  can  dare  to  eombine  and  dare 
to  refuse  offers  of  ill-paid  work,  larded 
with  harsh  wonls  and  lunch  privileges." 

Is  there  rank,  then,  in  :dl  industrial 
purs\iits  ?  A  tailores-;  <lecl:ires  that  "  no- 
where are  the  lines  of  caste  more  strict- 
ly drawn  than  among  tailoresses  and 
sewing-girls.  'i*hose  on  **  custom  woric  ** 
and  those  on  sale  work  "  need  not  neo> 
cssarily  know  each  other.  Here  is  a 
classification  given  by  one  who  under- 
stands, works,  and  aids  otliers  in  varioas 
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ways  :  "  Employments  of  working-peo- 
ple are  either  subjective  or  objective  : 
one  cannot  eonsort  with  anotlwr.  Un- 
der the  first  ere  incloded  (1)  the  eteBOf* 
npher,  (2)  the  newspeper  hack,  (3)  the 
tjpe-writer,  (4)  those  eogeged  in  lifc-in- 
sarance  hti^inos';  atnl  in  any  sort  of  nurs- 
wii.  'i'lu'  st'coiid  (livi>ioii  embnices  (1) 
mercantile  women,  (2)  haloawoinen,  (3) 
tradeswomen,  and  (1)  servautSi  who  are 
Pariahs,  so  to  speak,  in  tfie  eyes  of  all 
other  worklngwomen."  These  words 
plainly  indicate  wherein  lies  the  difll- 
culty  of  obtaining  good  domestic  serv- 
ice. Not  only  is  tlK'ic  a  certain  loss  of 
personul  iudfjifiidfiice  as  to  hours  and 
meiils,  but  housework  ranks  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  honest  labor ;  ambition,  up- 
pishness,  or  aspiration  is  of  naUonal 
growth.  The  proof-reader  hy  nniversal 
tesUmony  ranks  highest  in  the  scale  of 
laborers,  for  good  proof-reading  requires 
not  only  an  excellent  elementarv  edu- 
cation, but  also  an  intuitive  mind.  A 
copy-reader  often  advances  to  be  a  proof- 
teader,  whereas  a  type-setter  seldom  or 
never  becomes  a  copy-resider.  The  most 
amusing  instance  of  drawing  the  line  is 
seen  in  the  t>uperl)ly  quiet  manner  in 
wliieli  the  "ludit  s"  beliind  the  counters 
at  lari^e  dry  ;ioods  e-tuMishments  re- 
gard the  "  women  "  in  tliread  and-needle 
Stores;  and  they  in  turn  look  down 
npon  the  "girls  "  employed  in  confeo- 
tioners'  shops,  and  tlie  still  lower  kind 
of  omnium  gnOirrinn  stores  always  to 
be  found  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
poor.  Tliey  all  may  staiul  upon  tlieir 
feet  f hrouLrlioiit  tlie  da\  and  ^ell  good't, 
but  that  is  all  they  have  in  common,  ex- 
cept through  incidental  charitableness. 
Again,  the  newspuiier  hack-work  ranges 
from  that  of  tlie  r^nhirly  paid  '*lady 
contributor  '*  on  cert. li it  subjects,  to  that 
of  the  "  woman  "  wi  li  the  ready  wit  to 
pufT  up  patent  mediuiues  aucl  do  a  job 
in  twenty  ininute<. 

In  talking  with  the  thinking  working- 
woman  one  is  struck  by  the  philosoph- 
ical terms  (obtained  through  ptocessea 


of  imitation  and  by  imbibing  mental  at- 
mospheres) which  spring  as  readily  to 
her  lipa  as  do  the  words  "feeUng,** 
^tonek"  Myalnes,"  to  those  of  writeia 
on  art  Snch  women  analyse  life,  hj 
down  propositions,  premises,  and  reason 
from  them.  Very  often  their  foundation 
is  weak.  One  of  tln-m,  whose  analvi^is 
of  the  mental  requisites  for  different 
kinds  of  labor  was  very  keen,  observed, 
**  There  are  sensuons  and  supersoisuoas 
dasaes.  The  snpersensnoos  oare  less 
about  the  technique  of  their  work,  and 
fail  in  execution,  but  they  are  capable 
of  improvement  if  loi'ty  motives  are  ap- 
pealed t4).  and  ale  evt  r  ready  to  encour- 
age the  stumblers;  they  long  to  be  all 
they  feel,  and  theur  lives  are  full  of  striv- 
ings and  failures.  The  sensnoos  oouH 
he  r^wesented  by  tftm  Irish  i^ria,  who 
don't  know,  and  don't  know  that  they 
don't  know  ;  they  are  honest  and  vir- 
tuous, but  their  tastes  are  on  a  low 

Iff 
ane. 

The  workingwomen  are  struggling 
agabst  the  identical  limitations  withik 
themselves  whksh  philanthropista  and 
believers  in  social  cooperation  and  those 
of  notable  good-will  in  chorclMa  have 
always  felt.  These  wom«^n  reen«rniM 
the  power  of  mutual  ai<l  ;  they  acknowl- 
edge that  employers  are  not  individual 
tyrants,  and  that  their  only  chance  for  a 
freer,  happier  life  lies  not  in  strikea,  hot 
in  combinations  hacked  by  a  pnblie  aen- 
timent  in  favor  of  cqmil  wages  for- men 
and  women.  Then,  the  more  intelli- 
ijent  dailv  see  the  hopelessness  of  any 
such  att«'Mi;iL  at  union,  on  account  of 
the  intensity  of  the  caste  feeling  among 
them  :  the  enjoyments  and  ooenpations 
of  each  class  are  distinct,  the  latter  b^ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  former. 

One  more  generalization  can  be  given, 
made  by  one  who  doiri  T  all  she  can  to 
elevate  the  cliaracter  ui  her  fellow-work- 
ers :  '*  Caste  is  a  nuisance  to  those  who 
want  to  get  into  what  you  call  socie^, 
and  it  is  our  curse.  There  is  amoof 
us  (I)  the  sensuous  dass,  thoae  who 
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dance  ;  (2)  the  domestic  class,  who  stay 
by  themselves  and  get  their  own  meals, 
or  live  with  their  pureots  iu  rooms,  who 
work  all  daj  and  sew  all  night,  and 
go  to  chareh  on  Sunday,  or  remain  at 
home  without  gadding  about ;  (3)  then 
the  Grod-forsaken  classt  who  stay  honest- 
ly in  tlieir  attics  and  die  by  inches,  who 
are  not  skilled  workwomen  by  birth,  and 
who  never  can  be,  any  more  than  all 
can  be  artists,  but  they  can  do  slop-work 
And  starre  to  death  (why  don't  the 
•killed  pity  the  unskilled,  and  look  only 
to  the  iJow  process  of  better  bom  gen* 
erations  to  do  away  with  the  amount  of 
uuskill"d  labor  ?)  ;  and  (1)  there  are  the 
servant-?,"  and  she  shrui:;;»'d  her  shoul- 
ders, as  if  mention  of  them  were  need- 
less. 

This  desire  lor  eombinatlon,  as  the 
means  of  a  general  elevation,  obtains 
among  the  more  thoughtful  portion  of 
the  women.  It  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause these  women  do  not  know  much 
they  tlieieton'  think  little.  Life  expe- 
rieiue  has  made  them  rich  in  thought, 
aud  the  socialistic  and  free-thinking  pa- 
per* urge  them  on  to  clearer  definition 
of  their  needs,  often  in  a  wrong  direo- 
tion.  Many  of  them  have  attempted 
the  formation  of  clubs  and  societies  of 
their  own,  which  have  almost  always 
faileil,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause they  have  so  little  surplus  time 
and  strength  for  anything  which  is  not 
duljr  bread.  When  entertainments  have 
been  provktod  for  them,  the  very  fact 
that  Uiey  were  for  them  included  a  stig- 
ma. Fnendly  and  social  evenings  have 
also  been  e.stab!isbe<l  for  them  here  and 
there,  but  only  when  any  suspicion  of 
kindness  t-vt-n  lias  been  omitted  have 
they  been  successful.  This  unwilling- 
ness of  the  more  intelligent  and  lady- 
like to  associate  with  the  less  intelligent 
renders  it  still  more  difficult  for  others 
to  form  any  classes  for  thdr  instrno- 
tion  or  make  social  attempts  for  their  en- 
joyment. The  spirit  of  caste  dominates 
them  iar  more  than  puupiu  in  society. 


Some  will  not  come,  fearing  patronage 
of  the  rich  ;  others  from  dread  of  be- 
ing ignored  by  those  of  a  higher  grade, 
who  yet  work  for  self-supjtort.  The 
Irish  feel  this  inenbos  of  caste  far  less 
than  the  Americans.  Difference  in  stSp 
tion  is  an  Old  World  fact  with  which  the 
Irish  and  their  ancestors  have  long  been 
familiar.  Their  church  frowns  im  any 
combination  for  intellectual  pnipo^es 
which  miglit  disintegrate  their  religious 
futh,  and  the  sodalities  themselves  su|h 
ply  avenues  for  somal  intercourse,  wiUi 
the  added  benefit  of  spiritual  instruction. 

Among  the  Western  women  who  are 
farmers,  caste  is  founded  on  tlie  aristoc- 
racy of  energy  :  she  who  makes  the  beat 
butter,  "raises  "  ilic  liu  ■>t  eggs,  "steps 
round  smartest,"  and  cooks  the  biggest 
dinner  for  the  largest  number  of  farm 
hands  is  the  leader.  At  the  harvest  fes- 
tivals and  the  county  fairs,  the  wives  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  rich  farmer  meet  on 
the  same  social  plane  ;  the  one  assnming 
and  the  other  acknowledging  the  supe- 
riority born  of  deftmss  and  htrength. 
The  hired  girl  is  a  ncigiihor's  daugh- 
ter, who  will  soon  marry,  have  a  farm, 
and  be  just  the  same  as  the  woman  for 
whom  she  is  now  working ;  so  there  is 
no  snubbing  her.  Whoever  is  the  best 
cor)k  and  the  earliest  ri  er  will  havo  the 
means  for  a  better  dre>»,  and  in  all  meet- 
ings will  hi'  the  e<pial  oi  her  sUilwart 
husband,  iu  his  coai'se,  ready-made  suit; 
while  the  weak,  ineflicient  woman  stays 
at  home,  has  no  new  dresses,  and  misses 
the  stimulus  of  the  Grange  moetitigs 
and  agricultural  shows.  Poor  woinau  I 
Children  have  midtiplied,  and  the  farm 
iticome  has  not  kept  pace  with  their 
growth.  Yet  she  is  the  socially  rcirog- 
uized  e<|ual  of  her  betier-to-do  neighl>or 
in  all  but  energy.  Caste  is  founded  in 
the  fsr  West  on  its  primal,  lawful  ground 
of  ability,  whether  physical  or  mentaL 

W'hh  the  colored  women  there  is 
much  dissatisfaction  hi  regard  to  obtain- 
ing employment.  They  do  not  a>.k, 
they  say,  to  go  to  the  white  folks'  par- 
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ties,  clubs,  lectnnS)  or  houses,  —  all 

those  tliey  have  nmong  themselves ;  but 
tljey  cotiijilaiii  l.ittcrly,  aud  with  justico, 
that  wli.'ii  tiicir  tiaiightors  graduate  from 
the  liigli  and  normal  schooli^,  with  ability 
equal  to  that  of  the  white  girls,  they 
ean  find  no  honorable  occapadon  open 
to  them.  Their  daaghten  can  neither 
teach  in  our  schools,  nor  ca(u  they  en- 
ter first-class  esf.iblishmf'iits  as  cuttt  rs 
or  sali'swomen.  Kven  if  the  employer 
persuMuUy  h  willing,  he  excludes  them 
on  account  of  his  customers,  or  of  those 
at  terviee  in  his  store. 

In  other  circles  the  demarkations  of 
caste  are  felt  more  than  they  are  seen, 
but  the  test  of  < 'niM-iousness  is  more  ab- 
solute than  that  ol  iii;^ht.  It  is  after  all 
a  personal  fueling,  far  more  indefinable 
since  the  position  of  woman  has  so 
widely  changed.  She  is  no  longer  m«re- 
ly  the  housekeeper,  obedient  wife,  or 
needle-and-thread  mother.  Almost  all 
have  some  interest  ontudo  their  home. 
Once  only  Quaker  women  spoke  in 
church.  Now  all  cluin-hcs  reco<rnize 
that  the  power  ot  (l«  |)o-.iiion  from  the 
pulpit,  or  of  elevation  to  it,  rests  with 
the  women ;  they  really  rule  thechnrdi. 
The  prayer -meeting  itself  is  an  ave- 
nue to  public  life.  **  Women  have  no 
business  outside  of  their  home,*'  said  a 
countryman.  l>ut  his  wife  went  to  a 
prayer-uiet  ting,  ai;d  a  neighbor  reported 
that  "hhe  had  made  a  fe»'jing,  eloquent 
pray»  r."  The  husband  slightly  winced. 
She  went  to  a  temperance  gathering, 
and  spoke  fervently  and  piously,  and 
the  men  talked  of  Farmer  B.'s  wife; 
and  Farmer  R.  "  Kmarten<'d  up,"  got  his 
wife  a  liire»l  girl,  and  drdared  that  "  his 
wife  warn'i  on<;  of  the  .show-off  kind, 
but  that  the  begun  low  down  in  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  worked  her  way  up.*' 

As  this  ability  to  manage  outside  af- 
fairs increases,  women  will  have  too  lit- 
tle time  to  be  patient  with  the  limita- 
tions of  caste,  for  they  must  choose  their 
working  comrades  from  those  who  pos- 
sess personal  power,  though  Dot  station. 


Already  has  the  "committee  life"  of 

women  done  much  to  break  down  soci- 
ety's barriers.  '*  Oh,  ye-,  1  took  the  initi- 
ative," said  a  fashionable  woman,  "  and 
invited  her  lirst.    I  knew  her  on  the 

Board  of  ;  never  heard  of  her  b*' 

fore ;  but  she  knows  how,  and  has  styk 
too, — is  a  lady."  The  society  leader  rec- 
ognised the  only  two  wonls  that  reallv 
open  wid»i  all  dixirs.  hwnch-dije  and  Wy- 
hood.  Manner,  sm-oir  fdire,  is  impera- 
tive; no  slur  Li  worse  than  the  imii^er- 
ont  utterance,  Oh,  she  is  uo  lady,"  or, 
**  He  is  not  a  gentleman."  SainU  lit 
charitable  toward  outward  failings,  but 
busy  and  gay  people  alike  demand  the 
passport  of  manner,  whose  litUe  pleaa- 
antnes.<ses  are  no  more  than  the  ei- 
changeable  silver  coin  of  society.  11  DO 
eichange,  then  uo  sociability. 

Since  women  have  act^utred  such  oooi* 
plez  duties  or  relations,  the  Tarielies  oC 
sode^  within  a  city's  limits  are  qoeer. 
The  superabundance  of  WOnien  perhapt 
has  necessitated  the  frequent  reading  of 
a  poem  or  essay  as  an  intro<luctiou  lo 
the  later  su[)j>er.  Tiie  washerwoman 
has  her  "  bricabrac  coterie."  Tiie  wile 
of  a  small  store^keeper  invites  yon  ts 
pass  a  pleasant,  social  evening  at  her 
residMice,  and  ghastly  poems  are  redtad, 
and  original  songs  on  crumpled  psjptf 
drawn  from  waistcoat  pockets  are  sung. 
The  wholesale  merchant  takes  the  retail 
trader  to  dinner  at  a  hotel,  not  to  hi» 
club  nor  to  his  house.  At  a  reception 
of  <*ch<nce  friends,"  loose,  disjointed  kid 
gloves  encase  long,  lank  fingers,  which 
give  a  lingering  pressure  on  introduc- 
tion, as  a  deep  voice  asks,  Where  do 
you  belong  ?  "  or,  "  What  are  you  doing 
for  society  or  tlx;  worhl  ?  "  or,  "[lave 
you  a  calling?"  and  ii  one  could  be  sure 
that  annual  revenues  would  never  fiil 
one  would  like  to  exclaim,  **  I  do  sodi^ 
ing,  am  uobody,  and  aspire  to  nothiig! 
I  live  on  my  cst:ite/'  A  widower  ssj% 
"  Since  my  wife's  death,  I  am  endear- 
oriiig  to  maintain  her  social  reuuionfc 
Will  you  come  aud  read  ?  "  and  you  fO| 
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—  iiid  flod  the  pictures  bmt  Hid  ceiling. 
Tht  hia^i  at  which  pictures  are  hung 
establishes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  social  con- 
noisseor,  the  sodety  standing  of  their 
poascgsor.    Money  c^in  buj  color  and 
frames,  inherited  taste  alone  can  hang 
them ;  all  other   signs  may  fail,  but 
tho  height  of  a  picture  will  ever  be  the 
true  indicator  of  one*8  social  petition* 
Intenectual  entertainment  is  no  test  of 
one*8  Bodal  standing;  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  ore  eager  to  offer  this  ptsM 
de  resistance.    It  takes  the  place  of  sup- 
per, or  wliets  the  appetite  for  something 
substantial,  and  is  as  often  the  banc  as 
the  delight  of  an  evening.    People  are 
no  longer  supposed  to  possess  enoogh  in- 
telligence to  talk  for  two  hours  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  bat  the  topic  must  be 
assigned  by  the  paper,  essay,  hrorhnre. 
Even  coffee-parties  are  intellei  tualized  ; 
a  kettle-drum,  a  hall,  or  a  lniije  reception, 
remains  as  the  only  enttTtaiiiment  in- 
capable of  mental  improvement.  When 
eTeiy  one  can  offer  ongioal  mental  food, 
who  shall  lead  ?  Hie  coterie  in  the  side 
street  is  as  large  as  that  on  the  fashion- 
able avenue.    Within  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  a  lady  went  to  four  lunches, 
two  kettle-drums,  and  two  evening  re- 
ceptions, and  did   not  meet  the  same 
person  twice.    The  larger  the  city,  the 
more  conspicuous  is  this  yarie^  of  dr- 
des.   Where  is  sodety  ?  At  eadi  door 
there  wore  carriages,  and  each  house 
was  well  appdnted*   Some  would  fold 
their  napkins  ;  others  would  throw  them 
erutnitled  on   the   table.    Some  would 
have  wine,  others  water.    In  one  house 
it  was  en  regie  to  remove  your  bonnet ; 
in  another,  to  wear  it.   Here  "  gents  " 
were  invited ;  there,  ''some  of  our  best 
society."  In  one  the  men  carried  opera 
hats,  and  wore  white  cravats,  and  bowed 
deeply  ;  in  another,  frock  coats  and  flat 
scarfs,  and  shook  hands.    All  and  eaeli 
averred  they  knew  how,  and  all  and  each 
secretly  feared  they  did  u't. 

The  ontoome  of  all  this  variety  is 
that  whQe  there  is  caste  there  is  no  rul- 


ing force.  The  most  exqddtekindlliMSi 
and  the  freshest  honvMtt  are  met  with 
among  people  forever  unknown  to  fame. 
Clever  talk  and  story-telling  are  often 

most  graphic  among  those  who  read  lit- 
tle. Literary  satiie,  analysis,  and  ej)i- 
irraniniatic  wit  ahouinl  anioni:  ilie  more 
cultured  ;  and  a  (^uiet,  sympaihy,  restful 
manner,  and  keen,  general  intelligence, 
with  a  Uiorongh  knowledge  of  one's  own 
specialty  (where  there  b  such),  among 
the  mott  cultured.  Just  at  present  it 
often  requires  moral  courage  to  invite  a 
fricnil  to  a  family  diimer,  or  to  ask  an 
ac(juaintance  to  meet  an  undistinguished 
guest,  to  hear  an  unauthorized  voice ; 
a  sodal  evening  is  burdened  with  a  pur- 
pose, belittling  sociability  and  rendering 
impossible  the  givce  and  freedom  of  the 
Fhmch  salcm.  To  many,  a  celebrity  has 
a  mercantile  value,  as  increasini:  the 
number  of  those  who  will  conjc  to  them; 
the  more  noted  the  celebrity,  the  more 
are  they  "  iu  bociety."  Only  let  it  be 
ranembered,  the  grocer't  wife,  who  lives 
over  her  husband's  store,  also  issues  in- 
vitations to  meet  some  <me  who  has 
written  something,  or  is  going  to  do  it; 
and  guests  of  as  nuuh  real  intelligence 
will  be  met  with  in  the  retail  merchant's 
house  as  in  that  of  the  wholesale  jobber. 

The  timidity  and  ever-obtruding  self- 
ocmsdousnws  of  our  people  prevent  us 
from  constantly  asking  the  same  per- 
sons ;  we  are  afraid  lest  they  fancy  we 
like  them.  A  sympathetic  spirit  in  the 
ho.st  and  real  devotion  to  intelligent  cul- 
ture are  the  only  means  by  which  Ameri- 
can society  can  approach  the  merits  of 
the  old  salon,  buburdinatiou  of  one's 
sel^  interest  in  others'  gifts,  and  willfaig- 
ness  to  speak  of  one*s  own  if  asked,  wUl 
eom|aer  caste  and  render  sodety  delight- 
ful.  A  friend's  friends  are  generally 
the  persons  who  consent  neither  to  be 
amused,  nor  to  amuse  others,  but  they 
exist  in  every  circle.  Introductions  are 
like  courses  at  dinner  :  we  have  hardly 
found  of  what  one  Is  composed  before 
another  dish  or  stranger  is  presented. 
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There  will  always  be  worthy  un- 
known people  whom  one  OQght  to  know 
in  aU  ranks  of  American  life.  The 
derk,  on  eight  hundred  a  year,  wonders 
that  you  luivo  not  road  his  brother's 
article  in  tiif  la^t  magazine  ;  the  con- 
cocter  of  hair-oil  in  an  obscure  village 
Bupposfs  every  one  has  heard  of  her 
contribution  to  society's  physical  wel- 
fiire ;  you  take  tea  in  a  little  room,  and 
eat  pickles,  cheese,  and  bread  with  a 
ludy  and  gentleman  well  known  for 
their  devotion  to  humanity  (you  never 
heard  of  tlx  in  before,  but  that  is  your 
ignorance)  ;  ^('U  are  invited  to  a  reee|)- 

tion  for  the  pre.-ident  of  (you  were 

unaware  of  such  an  association) ;  you 
have  pamphlets  of  real  exoellenoe  sent 
yott  (the  authors  bore  all  the  expenses 
of  publication,  so  little  were  tliey  appre- 
ciated) ;  you  meet  with  tho  wife  of  a 
representative  to  the  General  \Court  (you 
had  never  heard  of  her  husband)  ;  cards 
coiue  on  uncanny  paper  asking  you  to 
meet  an  artist  or  musician  who  exhibits 
his  pictures  or  sings  in  some  unknown 
hall  or  church  vestry;  you  meet  with 
a  noble  author,  and  can  hardly  recall 
his  books,  or  a  great  scientist  or  genius, 
and  your  <juestions  rcsemhlo  those  of  a 
French  grammar.  And  so  it  coes  !  But 
all  this  is  socieft/y  and  it  is  all  line  and 
true,  though  with  foibles  that  amuse, 
and  little  awkwardnesses  that  grate,  and 
stiffness  that  chills.  Every  one  is  of 
importance  in  his  own  circle  ;  how  im- 
portant will  be  shown  by  his  universal- 
iu.  Some  lOii'di.-h  ladies,  in  lunchinff 
with  one  of  the  be.>t  families,  said  that 
was  the  tirst  hou>e  they  had  seen  where 
manners  were  so  simple  that  they  dared 
to  ask  if  they  might  see  the  range  and 
the  kitchen  mhutge.  We  are  more  shy 
than  cold,  and  more  self-conscious  and 
peTf -depreciatory  than  shy  ;  we  honestly 
do  not  think  any  one  can  care  to  know 
us,  or  thai  we  can  give,  in  our  own  per- 
sonality, any  pleasure. 

Whence  is  it  that,  with  caste  in  everj 
direction,  the  best  society,  at  tueh,  does 


not  exist  ?  It  is  owing  to  our  wretched 
lelf-conseiousness,  ambidons,  and  want 
of  calm  self- respect  that  caste  ezlsta, 

and  it  is  tlie  real  excellence,  the  glory, 
ol  American  life  that  there  is  no  sach 
an  unit  as  soeiety  ;  whilst  Iwth  the  evil 
and  the  excellence  are  inherent  in  re- 
publicanism and  our  gratuitous  publio 
school  education.  Theoretically,  all 
ehildrai  are  educated  in  the  publie 
schools;  practically,  business  intereaCi 
demand  mutual  assbtanoe.  Universal 
•nllrage  gives  the  same  right  to  the  clod- 
hopper, author,  or  merchant.  Any  one 
may  be  where  some  one  else  is,  for 
force  of  will  and  long  headeiiness  con- 
quer. This  Is  what  our  Deckralion  of 
Independence  stands  for.  Are  our  dal- 
dren  to  repeat,  "  All  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal,"  and  then  to  covet  s/  ,ci.d  su- 
periority? The  only  position  that  has 
ever  been  acknowle<lge<l  cheerfully  by 
the  Amerieaii  people  has  been  the  small 
circle  of  iirst  class  historians,  poets,  and 
scientists.  Prescott,  Motley,  Ttcknor, 
Agasdx,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  were~ 
Longfellow  and  Lowell  still  are — lead- 
ers of  intellectual,  social  life,  because 
each  unites  an  exquisite  kindliness  and 
active  sympathy  for  others'  needs  with 
his  own  attainni»'nt<.  There  is  also  po- 
litical society,  oi  all  dc<|;rces  of  honesty 
and  grace ;  but  towards  even  the  purest 
statesmen  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
personal  animosity,  kindled  by  differ- 
ence  of  opinion,  which  leave  him  a 
doubtful  social  empire.  Certain  families 
have  always  stoixl  for  certain  ideas,  and 
extended  hospitality  towards  those  of  the 
same  faith.  Money,  position,  or  literary 
success  is  generally  supposed  to  nnhtf 
the  gates  of  caste ;  but  money  does  not 
do  it  for  those  of  the  first  generation, 
though  their  children  may  be  accepted. 
Position  is  of  variable  tenurr»,  and  small 
literary  success  is  cheap.  Force  of  char- 
acter is  worth  a  dozen  magazine  articles, 
and  if  the  small  number  of  our  best  in- 
tellectual  men  had  been  anything  less 
than  manly,  simple^  and  true  in  their 
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nature,  American  agc^resslveness  would 
never  have  honored  them  as  social  lead- 
«».  Giuunacter,  not  intellcetoal  force, 
it  what  npablicans  worship ;  bafc  discon- 
tented aspirants  are  parasites  on  society, 
which  adores  literary  mediocrity. 

Common  seti^o  ran  never  grant  that 
only  a  few  know  what  society  means, 
though  wiiliiii;  to  confess  tliat  a  few 
alono  under.staiid  the  laws  of  conven- 
tionality. Repnblicnn  common  sense 
enrea  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end,  and 
if  it  can  have  a  jolly  time  in  its  own 
pnrlors,  if  it  can  think  and  read  and 
write  papers  and  dance  and  sing,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  toM  tlKit  it  is  not  —  so- 
ciety. Kach  one  is  wci  tli  the  uhole  of 
himself ;  it  was  thus  wiih  his  ancestors, 
nnd  will  he  so  with  his  descendants; 
every  true  democrat  will  create  a  little 
world  anrand  himself  by  virtue  of  his 
own  being,  whilst  the  old  aristocrat  will 
appeal  to  inheritance  and  land.  When 
our  presidents  arc  often  the  unknown 
third  man,  brought  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  retire  again  into  mellowed 
light;  when  presidents'  wives  cannot 


banish  wine  from  the  tables  nor  frizzles 
from  the  brows  of  the  women,  are  Amer> 
leans  to  talk  of  the  power  of  aodety? 
The  power  of  tact,  of  sympathy,  of  na- 
tive force,  oi  real  intelligence,  not  of 
idle  appreciation,  is  the  only  power  that 
American  individualism  will  ever  con- 
sent to  honor.  Our  hirrh  schools  and 
the  minimum  examinations  in  colle«;e8 
will  make  it  more  and  more  possible  for 
cnltnred  cirdes  to  exist  on  small  in- 
comes; a  love  for  scholarship,  enjoyment 
of  great  works,  and  perception  of  the 
opportunities  that  the  simplest  forms  of 
nature  offer  for  original  research,  even 
to  the  child  botanist,  will  make  literary 
life  less  a  sham,  power  aiid  money  less 
a  god,  until  good  manners  and  .>>implio> 
ity  of  thought  and  life  are  as  universal 
possessions  in  onr  republic  as  they  are 
in  our  theories.  Caste  in  its  nnkmd- 
est  or  most  exdosive  forms  will  grada- 
ally  disappear  in  the  reality  of  our  liv- 
ing, though  it  may  always  remain  as 
an  undefined  aroma  from  unknown  dis- 
tances. But  society,  —  where  is  it  ? 
Everywhere. 


PYERHUS'  RING. 

I  XARTBL  much  about  this  wondrous  ring; 
Plun  gold  the  drdet,  set  with  agate  stone, 
On  wUch  were  graved,  by  Nature's  eraft  alone» 

Pierian  streams  and  trees,  Apollo  king, 

And  all  the  Pluses  as  in  act  to  sing. 

Not  only  was  each  lovely  presence  known 

By  form,  and  robe,  and  mien,  but  one  would  own 

The  lyre  was  there,  nor  wanting  any  string  I 

Twas  lost,  with  other  precious  things  of  old,— 
A  long  time  lost,  till  some  poor  husbandman 

Upcast  it,  gleaming,  from  a  fallow  mould, 
And  to  a  sordid  lapidary  sold. 
I  know  not  all  the  chance  and  change  it  ran; 
At  last,  a  poet  was  its  sacristan  1 

Edith  M,  ThomoM, 
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The  topography  and  artlisrology  of 
"the  Holy  Land"  are  to  C'lirij^tians  tho 
most  iiilerestiiig  in  the  world,  and  the 
aaonea  of  tho  meu  who  have  written 
on  them,  from  the  times  of  the  Tahnmi- 
iats,  and  Josephns,  AbulXeda,  and  Edriti, 
to  our  own,  present*  tuch  an  array  of 
gpiiius  that  it  is  no  small  praise  to  Mr. 
Merrill  to  say  that  his  book  ^  merits  a 
prominent  |)lare  in  tin-  litcraturo  of  tlio 
subject.  It  is  indeed  a  mailer  for  euu- 
gratttlatiott  that,  as  American  missiona- 
net  have  taken  the  lead  in  practically 
reformiDg  the  East,  Americans  like  Rob> 
inson  have  also  been  among  the  first  to 
solve  the  problems  of  scriptural  geogra- 
phy.  Tliert-  are  now  two  socii^ties,  one 
Kuglish  and  one  Ameriean,  devoled  to 
exploring  Palestine,  the  former  work- 
ing in  the  east,  which  is  comparatively 
wdl  known  and  easily  accessible,  while 
our  own  is  busy  with  the  west,  our  au- 
thor having  labored  f  r  the  latter.  .  It 
has  been  asserted  tluit  this  lattt  r  divis- 
ion is  the  lea>t  important  antl  hast  in- 
teresting, and  if  Mr.  Merrili  had  achieved 
nothing  more  than  refntiug  this  error, 
as  he  has  most  successfully,  his  woric 
wotdd  still  be  of  great  value.  Those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  works  of 
De  Vogue,  Wetzsfein,  Guillaume,  and 
others  who  have  written  ou  this  reiiion 
are  generally  und<'r  the  impres>ion  that 
it  is  a  mere  desert,  with  a  few  decay- 
ing te/?  or  mounds  marking  the  site  of 
ancient  towera ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
it  abounds  with  the  magnificent  remains 
of  what  were  scores  of  splendid  cities, 
their  circuses,  baths,  teniplcs,  palaces, 
and  triuDiplial  aiclies  lieing  often  only 
half  ruined,  aiid  pie>ienting  perfect  stud- 
ies of  architecture  from  the  mysteri- 
ous primeval  Cyclopean,  through  Fhoo- 

*  JSuf  of  the  Jordan:  A  Record  of  Tfiirrl  and 
iJb$ertation  la  tht  Countries  of  Moab,  CiUad,  nnd 
BaAan,  during  tht  year$  1875-1877.  By  Sklah 
MsBMiu,  With  lUmtnttioiw  and  «  Map.  Wicit 


nician,  Greek,  Grajco-Roman,  and  Ro- 
manesque, lo  the  Saracenic.  Fo. lowing 
W.  H.  Waddiugtou,  Mr.  Merrill  oboerves 
in  this  region  the  manner  in  which 
Grmoo-Syrian  architects,  with  new  no- 
dal or  religioas  needs,  employed  with 
grand  logic  the  elements  of  the  GnooO' 
Roman  orders,  and  develo{>ed  from  them 
the  first  stage  of  the  Transition.  Yet 
this  re;:ion  has  l>een  verv  rarclv  visited. 
Like  Aries,  "  the  beat  of  it  lies  buried 
'neath  the  grouud,"  and  immense  arolna- 
olopcal  treosmnes  await  the  excavator. 
There  are  the  mins  of  threescore  groKft 
dUes  in  the  Ilauran  group,  all  ctf  them 
covering,  "as  monkish  writing  covers 
older  text,"  the  remains  of  the  very 
ancient  cities  of  Bashan.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  many  hxyers  of  civili- 
sation may  exist  beneath  any  one  of 
these  towns.** 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  noi 
allow  our  giving  the  grounds,  topograph- 
ical and  pliilolo^ical,  on  which  Mr.  Mer- 
rill identifu-.s  many  of  the  sites  of  the 
Bible.  In  many  cases  he  convinces,  but 
in  as  many  more  this  identification  " 
depends  so  much  on  fancied  and  forced 
resemblance  to  modem  vulgar  Arab 
words,  and  is  conjectured  throui^h  such 
an  array  of  Talmudic,  Arabic,  and  Greek 
5irl)stitutions  of  vowels  ami  "  d:u-ing 
gu»-.->-work,"  as  would  hardly  hold  good 
iu  law  ;  so  that  we  are  tempteti  to  write 
of  it,  '*  C*e8t  magniti(]ue,  mais  ce  n*est  pas 
la  science."  There  is  certmnly  medt 
brilliant  imagination  dis|:Jayed  in  prov- 
inix  that  many  places  arc  the  same  SS 
those  mentioned  in  the  Bibh',  Here 
woulil  I  locate,"  "  here  it  is  supposed," 
and  "many  think"  are  great  auiliorities 
iu  this  work,  —  as,  indeed,  with  most  on 
Palestine.   This  is,  however,  the  only 

an  IntrntUu  tion  liy  1'i:<)f.  Hoswei.l  D.  Ilrrcfl- 
COCK,  D.  D  ,  President  of  Union  Th«iilo(;ical  Scb- 
ioary,  New  York.  New  York :  Oiarles  ScribM's 
800s.  1881. 
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manner  in  wliioli  Mr.  Merrill  displays 
much  iuiagiuaLioa.  He  i!5  usually  very 
dry  and  straightforward,  so  much  given 
to  the  biuiness  in  hand  that  onoe  he 
wonld  not  copy  a  Nabathteao  inwription 
which  came  in  Iiis  way,  becaoae  at  the 
time  he  was  lookin<^  for  Greek  ;  remind- 
ing us  of  the  colored  man  who  threw 
the  pen  li  back  into  the  rivrr  because  he 
was  "  arter  cattit  s,  au'  only  iollered  one 
perfession  at  a  time." 

Although  Mr.  Merrill  knows  the 
Araha  well,  he  astonishes  ns  by  remark- 
ing that  he  wonders,  when  an  Arab  says 
his  prayers,  "  if  he  knows  anything  of 
God  ;  "  from  which  we  should  infer  either 
that  he  is  i<:norant  that  the  Muslim  re- 
ligion i.s  a  pure  tht  isin,  or  else  tliat,  like 
many  good  folk,  he  hold^i  that  au  atheist 
means  **  anybody  who  dlfiers  from  ns  in 
any  way  as  to  reUgion."  There  is  also 
a  little  inconsistency  in  pointfng  oat  that 
"aman  can  be  a  good  Moslem  while 
nursing  angry  passions  in  his  heart," 
and  anon  convincing  us  that  these  hea- 
then are  on  the  whole  far  honester  than 
the  correspoMlingly  poor  iii  Jiurope  or 
America.  He  is  not  a  quick  obserrer  ol 
such  Oriental  ways  as  would  explain  the 
BiUe^  and  he  cpmmunicales  the  most 
worn-out,  infant-school  information  as  to 
the  Arabs  with  an  innocence  which  is 
amusiiit:.  Yet  he  now  and  then  gives  us 
some  good  points:  as,  for  instance,  when 
a  Jew  explains  that  the  general  dirtiness 
of  his  race  in  Palestine,  both  as  to  their 
&oes,  hands,  houses,  and  streets,  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  government  "?rill  do 
nothing  for  them."  We  are  also  obliged 
to  him  for  a  list  of  the  names  of  Arab 
girls :  for  examjde,  Misses  Fascinating 
Fly,  Sociable  Slider,  Safe  Chuiterer, 
Victorious  Camel  Driver,  Benevolent 
Old  Shoe,  Pmk  Thick  Lip,  Enough, 
I>iamond  Molasses  Maker,  and  Blessed 
Butter  Maker. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Merrill, 
like  Captain  Warren,  seems  to  be  igno- 

*  Spain  and  the  Spaniardn.    By  Kdmonuh  m; 
AuiCM.  Tratiiiliited  from  the  Italian  by  Wix.HLLr 
YOL.  XLVllI.  —  NO.  290.  53 


rant  that  excavate<l  objects  which  crum- 
ble and  vanish  on  bein«;  touche*!  can  al- 
ways  be  preserved  by  simply  sprink- 
ling them  with  a  solution  of  gelatine 
or  glue,  which  in  its  turn  it  is  easy  to 
make  from  bones,  parchment,  eic.  It 
may  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  author,  in  rejjrettiuff  that  this  West- 
ern  Holy  Laud  is  so  little  exjjlored, 
gives  unconsciously  good  reason  for  it, 
by  telling  us  that  most  Europeans  or 
Americans  who  attempt  it  soon  die.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
countries  in  the  world,  and  as  destruo- 
tiye  with  its  heat  as  the  Arctic  regions 
are  with  coM. 

There  are  men  who  when  mad  try, 
like  Hamlet,  to  conceal  it  bv  slKinHniii<r 
madness,  and  there  are  others  who  when 
they  feel  that  strong  drink  is  daunting 
them  play  the  drunkard,  and  like  them 
there  are  frivolous  authors  who  affect  a 
light,  fantastic  tone  in  a  manner  meant 
to  convey  the  impression  thiif,  ;iiry  as 
they  <e'  in.  they  are  in  reality  Hl^e  {he 
dijiloHKi! i>t  who  wa-<  de^-ribeil  bv  the 
I'ersiau  prince  as  being  "one  deep  lake, 
always  serene  at  bottom,  though  he  may 
be  rumpled  up-stairs  with  playful  waves.** 
Yet  such  men  may  be  clever  in  their 
way,  and  Siguore  de  Amids,  though  an 
advanced  type  of  the  species,  certaiidy 
produces  books  which  an-  at  times  nith- 
er  interestin<r,  and  ucc  a'>iotiallv  niodcr- 
alely  amusing.  Ileiue  appears  to  iiave 
been  his  model,  —  that  is  to  say,  Heine 
in  the  French  version,  and  in  his  weaker 
parts, — and  he  gives  us,  if  not  the  wine 
of  the  great  German  Jew,  at  least  his 
froth,  whicli  is  to  children  the  l)e>t  part 
of  champagne.  Perhaps  the  lirst  t<  >: 
of  a  mere  book  of  travel  is  the  degree 
to  which  it  excites  a  desire  to  visit  ih  ■ 
country  described;  the  next  being  the 
number  of  passages  in  it  which  impress 
themsdves  on  the  memory.  Judged  by 
both  standards,  Spain  and  the  Spaniards^ 
is  a  little  better  than  most  works  of  the 

Mi.N  A  \v.  Cadt.  New  Toikt  G.  P.  PiitnsiB's 
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kind,  uliliou^li  ihe  firsi  ia  often  due  to 
glittering  exaggeration,  and  the  teoond 
to  eccentric  trifles.  Thus,  be  weeps  be> 
yond  reason.  His  i>yi  -,  fill  with  toars 
on  s*  t'inrj  the  liandwj  itin;;  of  Colum- 
bus.  Ill  Seville,  "  wlu-ii  jiitiii;;  bv  one  of 
thf  iio!iU'^i  creatiir<'>  whom  ho  h:i.s  evor 
kiiow  n, "  the  h>ukint;  ul  the  htars  au«l 
talking  of  the  lutiuite  cause  him,  when 
the  noblest  creature  **  takes  his  band, 
to  exclaim,  //  if  trm  I  **  while  a  flood 
of  walding  tears  fill<  il  iiis  eves,  and  be 
began  to  cry  like  a  chiUl.  What  it  was 
that  was  true  «h)cs  not  at  all  appear,  but 
that  i-.  (»f  uu  ("oii^t  nut  iice  ;  the  "ftitu^y- 
muh^>  "  was  thne,  "all  the  humu."  lu 
the  next  jarugraph  Siguore  de  Amids 
tells  us  that  a  picture  of  St.  Anthony 
had  such  an  effect  oo  him  that  he  was 
as  weary  as  if  he  bad  seen  a  great  ga1« 
lery.  ami  was  seizeJ  with  a  tremor  whicli 
lasit  il  a.-,  loiij^  as  he  reiuaine<l  in  the 
room.  In  Ciiruiada,  in  the  court-yard, 
be  trembles  like  u  leaf,  while  two  tears 
are  running  down  his  cheeks.  This  he 
swears,  on  the  heads  of  his  readers.*' 
And  after  far  too  many  other  instances 
of  the  too.  too  utterly  inefTable  emotional 
char;i<Mrr  of  his  lu'art  he  weeps  while? 
dtji:i!iiii:^%  and  in  tlu"  la.>L  lino  of  his 
book,  lu  think  that  ho  .shall  iit-vor  soe 
S{>aiu  again.  Il  ia  true  that  he  6ecms 
to  doubt  at  times  whether  this  record  df 
such  a  very  nuny  season  of  sentiment 
will  be  believed,  >ince,  after  telling  us 
that  when  be  beheld  a  manterpiece  by 
Murillo  he  graspod  by  the  aim  one 
Honor  CJon/alo  Sof'oria  v  Ardi/oiia. — 
nothing  less,  —  "one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious young  men  in  Seville,"  and  ut- 
tered a  cry,  he  expresses  a  wish  that 
this  gentleman  was  beside  him  to  testw 
fy  wiilt  hi>  >it;nature  to  this  facL  But 
if  he  is  an  Italian  Job  Trotter  at  weep- 
inir,  lie  <-an  also  be  at  tiinos  a  French 
Sam  Wfller  in  olioorfuhuss ;  for,  fortu- 
nately, be  is  H6  easily  movwl  to  smiles 
as  tears.  Thus,  he  bursts  out  laughing 
when  he  first  sees  Cadiz,  even  as  the 
negro  of  olden  time  is  said  to  have  guf- 


fawed at  the  sight  of  Niagara.  When 
a  dealer  in  dagger-knives  shows  him  his 
wares,  he  is  so  appalled  at  the  **hoF> 
rible^  barbaruiis-looking  weapons**  that 

"he  steps  backwards  every  time  that 
one  is  opeiiod;"  and  as  the  merehant  ex- 
hiliittd  t\v<  iity  ii  would  st-oui  that  the 
JSignoro  de  Amicih  must  have  receded 
and  advanced  altogether  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  before  he  finally 
bought  **  the  most  enormous  navaja  in 
the  shop."  A  travol.  r  who  woo[ii, 
faints,  runs  baek.  and  laughs  h\  steritailly, 
like  Si;,Mioro  do  Amici.s;  who  at  oiio  time 
drinks  solu^rly  a  bottle  of  V'al  <lf  Pona>, 
but  who  scarcely  swallows  his  tir.si  giaw 
of  sherry  before  a  spark  runs  thitNigh 
his  veins,  and  his  head  is  heated  as  if 
full  of  sulphur,*'  is  generally  susoeptiUe 
to  beauty ;  and  it  may  bo  thought  an  in- 
ducement to  the  wiekeil  to  peruse  his 
Works  when  we  deolare  that  tliere  are 
in  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  many  pas- 
sages which  would  indicate  iutense  ero- 
tomania, were  they  not  all  closely  imi- 
tated from  Heine  or  the  Heinites.  In 
the  would  Ite  burning  address  to  the 
long-departed  Arab  beauty,  Itamad,  in 
his  oha|>teron  Seville,  and  in  the  suilden 
tran^ition  to«iin  uuexj»oetod  wettiui.'.  we 
havo  combined  the  most  unmistakable 
toucltes  of  the  Reisebilder.  The  reader 
will  even  suspect  that  the  Italinn  knows 
his  Mark  Twain,  when  he  fancies  the 
hair  of  a  poor  traveler  >tanding  on 
end  from  fright"  when  in  Portupd  a 
diniior  bill  is  brouiiht  to  him  for  eiiiht 
hundred  reis.  Tln-re  are.  howovor, 
limes  when  the  author's  ntiirete  is  pure- 
ly unaffected,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
declares  that  in  a  mock  bnll-fight  among 
a  few  school-boys  seas  of  blood  **  were 
shed.  Yet  with.il  lie  is  al\vay>  in  such 
.sympathy  with  his  8ubjeci>  that  he 
<:ivos  many  r.iey  touches,  ii<n  without 
r«',il  valui'.  Tlioro  is  no  other  work  on 
Spain  which  depicts  so  vividly  the  in- 
fluence of  polities  oa  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. "Even  the  stranger  becomes  affect- 
ed by  it  The  passions  are  so  strong,  the 
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Btrnggle  is  so  fierce,  and  the  fntore  ir«l- 
feire  ami  life  of  tlie  nation  are  so  pvi- 
dently  at  stake  in  tliis  stniixurlc  tliat  it 
is  iui[)Ossible  for  uny  o\iv  \vi?h  l^atin 
blood  iu  his  vcius  to  reuiuin  inditleruut." 
Wherever  lie  wfnt  he  was  cantioned 
as  to  his  oonvenatioo.  **  Be  careful ! 
That  man  is  a  re|HiUican."  Hush  I 
Your  neighbor  is  a  Carlist,**  and  so  on. 
The  siit'tch  given  in  the  chapter  on  Bur- 
gos of  the  thirty  political  partifs  in 
Spain,  absolutists,  incxlcrates,  ronsr'rva- 
tive«,  and  radicals,  is  admirable.  **  If 
you  wi«h  to  be  accurate  joa  can  sub- 
diride  these  parties  again,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  get  a  dear  idea  of  things  as  they 
are."  Our  American  politicians  who 
believe  the  Spaniards  are  an  efTcte  race 
may  learn  from  De  Amicis  that  they 
manage  "the  ni;u"biiie"  witb  a  skill 
whicb  might  excite  tiie  envy  and  ad- 
mirutiou  of  the  most  practiced  **  boss  ** 
in  our  republic»  and  have,  as  a  finishing 
stroke  of  art,  so  contrived  to  interest  the 
entire  Spanish  population  in  their  fao- 
Uons  tlmt  among  their  thirty  parties 
there  is  not  one  which  aims  at  over- 
throwing the  profe>si(»nal  politicians 
theuiselvcs.  As  the  traveler  in  Kgyi>t 
always  makes  his  chapter  on  the  dauciug 
girls  the  grande  pihee  de  retiitanee  of 
his  bauquet,  so  the  Spanish  tourist  by 
"  old  custom  "  reserves  his  great  display 
for  the  bull-fight,  and  it  is  no  small 
credit  to  Signore  de  Amicis  that  his  de- 
scription ol  this  great  national  <H«-grace 
is  e(pial  to  any  extatit.  "When  the  >'S- 
poda  kills  the  bull  at  the  firot  blow,  then 
foUow  from  the  audience  the  words  of 
a  lover,  wild  with  delight,  and  the  gest- 
ures ot  madmen  :  *  Come  here,  angel ! 
God  bless  you!'  They  throw  kisses, 
call  him,  and  strctcli  out  their  hands 
as  if  to  embrace  hini.  What  a  prolu- 
sion ot'  epithets,  bonmotSy  and  proverbs  I 
How  much  life  I"  It  \a  worth  observ- 
ing how  the  writer,  in  his  sympathetic 

1  Bote  I  Cromd  Afnca  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Iftt  Initatt  Oocm.  Ify  Major  SntPA  Pimto. 
Ikanilatod  from  th*  author**  auucript  by  Ai^ 


sketches  of  such  f<^ltes,  unconsciously 
reveals  the  real  causes  of  Spanish  na- 
tional debility.  Tliere  occur  ocea>i(»nal!y 
in  his  bonk  .some  good  !»its,  or  touches, 
as  wlien  he  describes  a  priest  witii  his 
school-boys,  or  tdls  in  of  a  fellow  trav- 
eler who  was  ever  earnest  in  pointing 
out  and  describing  the  seenery,  and  in 
crying  out,  "'Look  ! *  hitting  me  on  the 
side  where  my  pocket-book  wa«."  and 
who  eventually  picked  the  travelers 
pocket.  Wc  also  recognize  tlie  faithful 
reporter  in  him  when  he,  sworn  at  by 
angry  Spaniards,  instantly  writes  down 
their  oaths  in  his  note-book.  It  is  giv- 
ing Signore  de  Amids  far  more  than 
his  due  to  speak  of  him  as  unrivaled, 
for  he  is  inferior  in  most  respects  to  lu- 
•jlis.  George  Borrow,  tlio  author  of  the 
HIai-k  Country  of  Spain,  and  a  dozen 
others  ;  neitlier  does  l>e  excel,  a.s  a  dozen 
reviewers  have  declared,  in  wit,  brill- 
iancy,  poetry,  strength,  and  grace;  bnt 
he  may  assuredly  be  commended  as  a 
lively  sentimentalist,  generally  shallow, 
although  occasionally  shrewd,  whom 
we  often  laugh  with,  but  who  is  more 
fre<piently  the  cause  iu  himself  of  our 
laughter. 

Major  Serpa  Pinto  ^  seems  to  have 
been  raised  up,  in  a  generation  which 
had  lost  all  6kith  in  Portuguese  ener- 
gy, to  show  that  the  spirit  of  Vasco  de 

(iatna  has  not  departed  from  iiis  race. 
And  when  we  remember  tiiat  liis  great 
pr.  <l<'c<-^st)r,  and  j)OS';ihlo  anee-.tor.  Fer- 
dinand .Menilez  Pinto,  was  labeled,  and 
indeed  a  little  libeled,  by  Shakespeare 
as  a  typical  travelmg  liar,  it  is  with 
plciisure  that  we  find  hb  follower  much 
less  prone  to  overflowing  and  coloring 
than  most  Southern  £uro])cans.  It  is 
indeed  appalling  to  think  what  we 
might  have  been  called  on  to  rcail  had 
a  De  Auiicis  passi'd  through  unknown 
countries,  peopled,  infer  alia,  with  j»riu- 
cesses  seeking  the  love  of  every  white 

WWKO  E1.WE8.  In  two  volumes  ccnt«iaiog  fiftaoi 
Kaps  and  lUustrstions.  PmUdelpbia:  J.  B.  Up- 
pinoott.  1881. 
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travelor,  and  among  such  marvels  n<' 
tho  m:ij<ir  nift.    Tii  this  hook  the  ouii- 
Rcious  or  uiuKiiscious  foibles  and  frail- 
ties of  the  autlu»r  are  80  charmingly 
mingled  with  iustancm  of  courage  and 
})rompt  and  wise  action  in  startling 
emergencies  that,  before  perusing  many 
pages,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
major  himself  is  the  mo-^t  entertain- 
iiitl  ohjrrt  in  the  Iw.ok.    That  he,  like 
lif  iiveimto  (\  Hini,  fre(juently  telU  the 
truth  aa  if  he  were  romancing  is  due 
partly  to  his  indulging  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  weakness  of  the  Cenci  family  as 
set  forth  hv  Shelley,  or  "  the  trick  of 
self-examination,"  and  tenderly  confid- 
the  result-,  to  the  reader,  and  partly 
to  his  translator,  Mr.  Elwf-;.  who^c  n  ek- 
less   Kn;,'lish  casts  a  veil  of  vulgarity 
over  a  probably  fair  original.    Thus  we 
are  told  that  a  negro  **went  off  his 
bead,"  meaning  that  he  became  insane ; 
that  "  a  lot  more  carritirs  were  got  to- 
gether ;  "  while  (page  />'>)  "  I  had  to  " 
does  duty  for  '*  T  should  have."  Nei- 
tht  r  \s  it  i-oniUH'ndabli'  that  thr«uiL;h  the 
book  the  natives  are  sjtokeu  of  as  "  nig- 
gers."   What  the  explorer  practically 
effected  was,  howcTer,  by  no  means  tri- 
fling.  Sicilled  in  scientific  observation; 
his  discoveries  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  of  the  topography,  geol- 
oirv,  utid  resources  of  Inner  Africa,  as 
dt  >cril)<'d  hv  hiui,  are  hardly  inferior  in 
value  to  those  of  any  oi  hi.s  predecessors 
iu  African  travel.    He  patted  throngh 
nntraveled  lands,  **and  met  with  men  to 
man  ne*OT  known  before,"  and  describes 
them  well.    The  strangest  of  the  latter 
are  the  Mucca^saquerc,  a  race  of  white 
Hottentots,  hideous  hevonrl  belief,  like 
caricatured  Mongolians,  and  evidently 
lower  even  than  the  Fuegians  of  South 
America  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  In 
some  respects  they  would  seem  to  be 
even  below  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
jungle;  for  the  lion  and  tiger  have  at 
least  adcii  [query,  dens  ?]  In  which  they 
geek  shelter,  while  the  Muccassecjuere 
have  neither."    It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 


jserve  that  Major  Pinto  is  bitterly  op- 
jiosed  to  the  slave-trade,  and  was  always 
ready,  like  a  true  knight,  to  set  lance  in 
rest  with  fiery  zeal,  and  attack  the  lead- 
ers of  slave-gangs,  vi  et  ormiMt  and  free 
their  captives ;  albeit,  like  Don  Quixote 
with  his  galley-slaves,  he  is  sometimes 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of 
them.    Indeed,  on  one  occasion  he  found 
the  liberated  exactly  like  the  boy  An- 
dreas when  rescued  1)\-  the  Don, — bet. 
ter  satisfied  with  matters  as  they  went 
before  the  war,  and  anzkms  to  return  to 
the  oppressor.    He  shows  as  clearly  as 
Thomson  has  done  in  the  Centnil  Afri- 
can Lakes  that  as  the  slave-trade  liimin- 
i>hes  the  blacks  rise  in  civilization,  but 
h(!  believes  that  slavery  will  last  while 
polygamy  shall  endure.    IIus  work  is 
full  of  wild  adventure,  but,  as  every 
reader  of  African  travels,  from  the  days 
of  Park  and  Clapperton  to  the  present 
time,  will  aiit!(  i|M;- ,  it  is  principally  oc- 
cupied with  the  miseries  and  difficulties 
attendant  on  settlinir  down,  ami  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  >a^ages  rob  the  travel- 
er, or  drive  hiui  away ;  so  that  ou  the 
whole  his  expatoioes  form  a  pretty  even- ' 
ly  balanced  record  of  camping,  acaaq»- 
ing,  and  decamping,  happy  if  scamper- 
ing be  not  the  parting  pace.    The  au- 
thor is  frequenUy  amusing,  chiefly  so 
when  least  aware  of  it,  and  very  much 
so  when  he  contemplates  and  il>'-eril>es 
his  owu  virtues.    It  is  indeed  to  l>c  de- 
nred  that  something  ooidd  be  done  to 
prevent  African  expl^nrers  frtmi  giving 
OS  so  moch  in  detail  the  saintly  manner 
in  which  they  resisted  the  temptatioos 
of  black  or  tan  beauty.    It  was.  all  very 
Well  for  Mr.  Thomson  to  tell      h'.<w  he 
left  a  beautiful  young  Arab  girl  to  the 
very  extreme  of  misery  among  savages, 
unheeding  her  tears  to  be  reacaed,  lest 
people  might  talk  about  him.    fie  was 
playing  good  boy  for  the  Geographieal 
Society}  and  Major  Pinto  appears  to 
have  been  under  a  knightly  vow  of  vir- 
tue.   But   unfortunately  there  are  in 
this  world  many  who  are  not  bound  to 
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be  gOOd»  either  to  geographical  socie- 
ties or  to  Mrs.  Piiitos,  and  it  is  to  be  ap- 
prehendtcl  th:it  if  these  Confessions  of 
I*ure  Sonls — Jlorcs  ir<thna  —  are  to  be 
continued,  Africa  will  be  over-traveled 
by  the  wicked  long  before  the  elephant 
shall  have  disappeared  frmn  that  Tery 
soiflogieal  oontioent.  From  what  we 
bsve  baid  it  will  be  apparent  that  this 
record  of  crossuig  Africa  combines  the 
agreeable  with  tlio  uscfiil  to  a  dcixree 
which  will  render  it  iatt'ii  stiii"'  to  the 
most  varied  taiitcs ;  it  only  remains  to 
be  added  that  the  work  is  excellently 
printed,  mapped,  and  illustrated.  In 
two  respects  the  title-page  or  the  trans- 
Ijttor  does  the  book  great  injasUoei  since 
it  contains  not  only  fifteen  maps,  but 
also  forty-six  ethnological  iiliistnitioiis. 

It  is  a  most  inau!^[>iciou.s  omen  tor  the 
accuracy  of  a  book  when  its  author  be- 
gins with  a  quotation  which  he  tells  ns 
is  from  Goethe,  "  if  his  memory  serves 
him  aright  i  *'  nor  is  it  a  very  promiung 
proof  of  style  when  the  reader  in 
formed  that  it  has  always  been  his  aim 
to  write  only  of  the  less  frequented 
counlrie-s,  whether  or  not  they  olTered 
the  most  romantic  opportunities  for 
picturesque  description."  And  when  we 
find  within  the  liinito  of  the  first  three 
paragraphs  of  the  hook  before  ns  ^  not 
only  these  expressions,  but  sudi  others 
as  **  prior  wanderings,"  "  now  w^ould  1 
take,"  **  p<M  force  be  niggard,"  and  "  bo- 
real travel,"  we  natural ly  fiiough  anti- 
cipate one  of  the  many  invalid  works  in 
which  debility  of  tlioii;^ht.  is  varied  only 
by  chills  of  pedantry  or  fevers  of  fine 
writing.  The  reading  world  knows  by 
^ud  t  xperience  that  to  treat  of  countries 
little  known  is  no  proof  of  excellence  in 
a  book.  Even  in  tlu-  Mid«ll««  Ai,'cs  it 
was  proclainu'd  tliat  the  f,^<>4ing  which 
tiew  over  the  Rhine  returntd  as  a  goose, 
and  that  the  jackass  ])ilgriui  to  Jerusa- 
lem came  back  a  donkey.  And  wheu  a 
writer  speaks  of  the  happy  Cockney 

^  Nwnkt         tmd  FUtmf  or,  Trnel'Traeing$ 
from  tik*  far  NvrAiifEwnf9,  BjFaAnTui. 


hnnttn|^|rroand  of  Scandinavia  "  as  if  it 
were  remotU  terris^  far  in  realms  un- 
known, we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Vincent  must  indeed  believe  that 
his  work  will  be  read  only  by  the  hum- 
ble folk  to  whom  a  trip  to  Europe  b 
still  a  marvel.  As  the  learned  Lightfoot 
made  himself  so  much  at  home  in  an- 
cient  Jerusalem  that  he  forgot  the  way 
about  his  own  farm,  so  Mr.  Vincent  has 
been  so  lonjr  astrav  in  CetUral  Asia  and 
far  Catliay  that  he  has  lost  the  course 
of  modern  geography,  an<l  does  not 
know  that  Scandinavia  and  Egypt  have 
been  annexed  to  la  grtmde  routtt  aud 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  terra  titeo^ 
niUt,  It  is  true  that  he  mentions  trav- 
eling twelve  hundred  miles  by  a  route 
seldom  attempted,  but  his  brief  de>cri()- 
tiou  of  it  rivals  the  country  in  barren- 
ness. Yet  iu  this  discouraging  beginning 
ira  have  nearly  all  the  defects  of  Uie 
book.  It  is  here  as  with  the  fore-court 
to  Tieck*s  lairy'Iand, — **  what  is  repul- 
sive  is  what  first  we  see;"  and  one  might 
think,  after  getting  well  under  way  in 
the  ctirrent  of  the  work,  that  Mr.  Vin- 
cent had  followe«l  Mr.  I)ie(lri<*h  Knick- 
erbocker iu  endeavoring  to  make  his  be- 
ginning as  unattractive  as  possible,  in 
order  to  test  the  faith  of  the  reader  in 
the  writer.  From  the  first  chapter  he 
gives  a  plain,  straightforward,  and  accu- 
rate account  of  ull  that  he  sef'<,  and  he 
sees  clearly  all  that  i-*  practical  and  sen- 
sible. Inileed,  we  lirndy  believe  that  he 
speaks  from  his  heart  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  with.>«tood  the  temptation  of 
giving  a  dramatic,  not  to  say  an  unnatu- 
rally theatrical  tinge  to  his  experiences," 
but  we  may  ue  permitted  a  doubt  as  to 
th<>  existence  of  the  temptatiou.  Custa 

ei>t  qunm  itemo  rognvit.  lie  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  u  De  Aniicis.  but  as  such  is 
the  more  welconjo  to  iho^e  who  prefer 
rational  writiug  to  cIc/irtMJNSertAenf.  His 
observations  are,  however,  often  shrewd, 
and  if  be  rarely  contemplates  man  or 
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nature  frutu  a  reuliy  romautic  or  poetic 
point,  he  at  l«ut  tees  them  m  thej  ve. 
He  U  but  a  seoood-band  painter,  yet  he 
photographs  with  little  blur,  and  often 
sketches  with  tact  and  vi<{<>r.  Mines, 
lilirarit's,  museums,  ronds,  reiinleer, 
T.a[»i>'i,  the  food  uikI  r<'>our('<M  of  the 
eoiiiitry,  ami  it->  iii(hi>(ries  are  all  M  t 
forth  briefly  hut  accurately ;  nay.  he 
often  inadvertently  describes  with  skill 
beautiful  scenery  and  romantic  rains, 
siiowiiii;  thereby  the  extreme  to  which 
niere  huhit  may  carry  a  conusteut  writ- 
er, anil  how  tnitJi  may  be  rewarded. 
But  when  Mr.  A'incciit  iM-ronics  con- 
Bciuu.H  that  he  has  strayed  into  simile 
or  metaphor  he  is  at  once  bewildered, 
as  when,  describing  the  Folgefond,  he 
declares  that  **a  most  beaotifol  sight 
was  the  enortn<>us  field  of  ermine,  which 
lay  ext«'iid«  <l  bt  fore  my  entranced  eyes ; 
but  nf>.  I  will  not  call  it  »'rinitit'.  for  this 
sjiccinien  ot  nafun-'s  da/zliii;,'  i'lfc^rity 
was  never  titaintil."  It  is  creditable  to 
Mr.  Vinoent's  own  specimens  of  das- 
zliitg  iutegrity  in  other  places  that  they 
also  are  never  stained  with  such  confa- 
sion.  He  is  nov«T  humorous,  although 
the  coolness  with  wliieh  he  tells  u.s  that 
if  a  Cajie  Cod  tnaii  had  been  present  at 
the  creation  he  would  probaldy  have 
BuggCv^ti-d  some  important  improvements 
in  the  worlcliig  of  the  universe,  and  the 
naive  manner  in  which  one  or  two  other 
old  jokes  are  passed  as  original,  is  cer- 
tainly amusiii!,'.  ^Many  minor  observa- 
tions an'  of  vahu'.  as  when  he  says  that 
the  eiio!  tn<Mis  jelly  -  li>h  near  Hainmer- 
fe>t  .swim  b«'-ide  and  after  sieamboats 
in  j-eareh  of  food  tlirown  overboard. 
**  Hut  since  they  have  no  cerebrum  it 
U  Hiincult  to  believe  tiiey  have  so  much 
i:iti!;tion  as  this  act  would  seem  to  im- 
ply ;  that  is,  8Uppo>in<;  it  is  possiUe 
for  iiistiiu  t  to  e\i>t  without  brains,  a 
theory  wliieh  lia^  not  yet  been  proven." 
Wlielher  '*  proven  "  or  not,  the  fact  as 
given  is  of  value  to  the  believers  in  the 
theory  that  the  ganglions  are  all  half 
brains,  and  that  man  thinks  all  over. 


It  may  in  iairuess  be  aliK)  remarked  thsl 
the  work  improvet  with  every  page,  on- 
til  the  instances  of  needlesaly  pemtri 
words  and  uselessly  inverted  seolflnflai 
become  so  rare  as  to  entertain  rstber 
than  annoy:  evpn  as  a  traveler,  vexed 
and  impe<led  witli  sprawlinj;  kint^'-iTabs 
on  a  New  .ler-ey  beach,  reganis  them 
with  growing  interest  as  they  disappear. 
In  fine,  Nwsk,  Lapp,  and  Finn  bsj 
be  corduilly  commended  as  a  very  good 
book  and  an  excellent  traveling  coto- 
panion,  full  of  valuable  hints  to  all  who 
intend  to  undertake  "  boreal  travtl." 

There  are  four  elas>es  of  men  who 
print  accounts  of  their  travels.  First, 
we  have  the  makers  of  *'  tours "  and 

trips,"  and  <*  views  and  *<  vacalioii 
abroad,"  who  write  to  be  known  as  hsv* 
ing  traveled  and  as  "  authors.'*  To  tfaii 
gn'at  primary  division  Ixjlong  toud| 
lord-;  fresh  from  the  nniv«T-ity,  who.  be- 
forf  L'"inii  into  "the  House,''  liaii^  up 
their  votive  tablets  of  transmariue  ad- 
ventore  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  in  tlis 
form  of  Rambles  in  the  Bocky  Moaol* 
ains,  and  ladies  who  never  dream  tbt 
there  b  anything  worth  knowin;:;  wkkh 
is  not  in  their  guide-book.  Then  ire 
have  the  retjular  professional  traveler, 
who,  like  the  "  chanter  "  or  talking  nua 
in  a  show,  get.s  his  living  by  exhibiting 
the  great  panorama  of  the  worid.  B« 
is  invariably  a  Int  of  a  Bamum,"  has 
exbted  in  atl  ages,  and  was  prorocstive 
among  the  Greeks  of  several  excellent 
proverbs  which  discredit  all  truth  in  all 
tourists.  Al'ove  these  we  have  the 
peri:_'rinatioiis  (»f  ereat  por^ts,  schi»l.ir.s 
or  diplumutibiit ;  and  iuially  the  !>cicB* 
tific  traveler,  who,  with  an  object  in 
view,  from  which  death  itself  must  not 
dannt  him,  pushes  on  bravely  to  the  cod- 
It  may  be  a  question  with  the  cultured 
as  to  which  of  the  last  two  write  the 
most  n  ad.iMe  bi>oks.  but  with  the  world 
a  Humboldt  higher  a-  a  travt  Kt  thaa 
a  Goethe,  aud  the  immense  jHjpularit/ 
in  England  of  Stanley  proves  thst,  on 
the  whole^  feeling  incliBfls  to  advealM 
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•Hied  to  solid  service.  It  is  liigb  praiM, 
therefore,  to  say  of  Joseph  Hiomsoo, 
the  writer  of  the  book  before  u*;,'  tliat  no 
one  iif  Itis  Mire  —  for  he  was  only  twejity 
whfii  lie  I'ltliited  witli  Keith  Johnston 
—  ever  Won  \m  spurs  more  nobly  in  the 
field  of  African  travel  and  of  strictly 
scientiflo  research.  As  the  conduct  of 
cert^D  members  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London  towards  Stanley  was 
most  un<roiierous,  and  as  it  was  hoped 
by  some  that  the  very  expedition  of 
which  this  book  treats  would  he  the 
means  of  discrediting;  Stanley,  it  is  all 
the  more  credit^ible  to  Mr.  John.ston 
that,  far  from  sharing  such  feelings  to> 
wards  the  daring  American  discoverer, 
he  always  matufests  for  him  a  sincere 
admiration*  That  his  own  work  was 
well  done  is  shown  by  the  publie  dec- 
laration of  Sir  Rutlierford  Alef)ck,  "  I 
do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
more  successful  exploration  in  Ceutrul 
Africa,  or  one  more  complete  in  all  its 
parts  while  the  president  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Section  of  the  British  Assod- 
ation  of  1880  also  dc8cri!>  'l  it  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  on 
reoonl." 

It  is  true  that  the  last  j)art  of  his 
work  was  to  correct  or  verify  what  had 
already  been  discovered  and  described 
by  Burton,  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and 
Otmeron.  but  this  correction  was  of  it- 
self of  the  greatest  import;ince.  Wbat 
WM-i  done,  and  what  the  book  most  ad- 
mir.iMy  sets  forth  in  a  vigorous  ancl 
mai'ly  but  never  :5u.-.hiii«jj  -.tyle.  amoiuits 
to  thi^  :  that  an  immcuiic  an^a  of  country 
about  and  between  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  the  sea  was  travefied  for  the  first 
time ;  the  explorer  being  the  first  to 
reach  Lake  Nyassa  from  the  north,  to 
journey  between  Nyassa  and  Tangan- 
yika, and  to  pass  for  >i\ty  miles  down 
the  new-lK»rn.  but  already  dyin;;,  myste- 
rious river  Lukuga.    Mr.  Tltomson  wa^t 

>  To  the  Central  Lake*  and  Batik  i 

Tht  X'in\it!ff  ><f  the  Roynl  Gfiijnifihi  i!  Sici- 
(tt/ *  Katt  Ctntral  ^ricnn  Kxptdition,  lS7d-18SO. 

By  J  i>«Kra  Tbumsox,  F.  B.  G.  8.  Witb  a  sboit 


also  the  first  who  ever  burst  into  that 
silent  sea,  Lake  Leopold.  His  merit 
appears  from  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
first  only  a  snlM>rdinat»^  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  that  when  its  comniandor, 
Keith  Johnston,  one  of  the  most  skilled 
of  geographers  and  able  leaders,  died, 
at  the  outset,  young  Thomson  might 
with  propriety  have  returned,  as  it  was 
"  strictly  "  his  duty  to  do.  That  he,  un- 
der appalling  disadvantages,  a  mere  boy, 
could  make  up  his  mind  at  once  to  go 
on  was  wonderful.  He  tells  n^  simply 
that  it  was  the  lir^t  time  in  his  life  he 
had  seen  any  one  die,  and  that  he  felt 
himself  alone  in  the  great  responsibility 
of  leading  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
forlorn  hope.  He  was  ill  with  fever, 
but  "  with  my  foot  on  the  threshold  of 
the  unknown,  I  felt  T  must  1:0  forward, 
whatever  mi^bt  be  my  de-(iiiy.  Was 
I  not  the  countryman  of  Bruce,  Park, 
Clapperton,  Grant,  Livingstone,  and 
Cameron  ?  Though  the  mantle  of  Mr. 
Johnston's  knowledge  could  not  descend 
upon  me,  yet,  Elijah-like,  he  left  behind 
him  his  enthusiasm  for  geographical  re- 
search, and  I  resolved  to  carry  otit  his 
desi"-us  as  far  ,i>  lav  in  inv  power."  So 
be  aehieVed  what  In-  had  reM)lved  to  do, 
suUering  terribly  at  times  from  illness, 
or  from  mutinous  men  and  rascally  na- 
tive chiefs,  but  always  displaying  in  his 
dealings  a  moderation  and  gentleness 
which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
in  any  but  a  (.Quaker.  It  is  very  credit- 
able !o  the  young  captain  that  be  man- 
ai;<  il  bis  resource-  with  the  utmost  wis- 
dom, so  as  to  get  full  value  to  the  last 
oot  of  every  pound  expended,  and  took 
such  care  of  his  men  that  he  brought 
hack,  in  good  condition,  to  Zanzibar  all 
but  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  with  whom  he  set  out.  Mr.  Thom- 
son congratulate  s  himself  that  he  never 
was  obliged,  like  Stanley,  to  kill  any 
natives ;  but  thuae  who  read,  in  chapter 

bio;;rapliic«l  notice  of  the  1at«  If r.  Keith  Johoston. 
IVirtrait-  siid  a  M.ip.  In  two  volumes.  SfTond 
editioo.  Boatoo:  lloughton,  Miittin  &  Co.;  The 
BivsisMs  Fksss.  IttL 
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three  of  the  second  volume,  of  the  in- 
suit'*  ami  roliltcry  which  he  iiirckly  eii- 
(luitd  fiMiii  the  Waniii,  ami  uliut  he 
bore  fruQi  his  own  servanU,  will  admit 
that  his  patience  is  of  that  kind  wbidi 
{MUMS  praise,  and  which  is  probably  not 
to  be  found  in  any  American.  Perhaps 
the  outcry  which  had  been  raided  in 
En;;land  against  Stanley  for  defending 
hiniM  lf  bravi  ly  when  in  cxtn-nics  had 
soiiictliing  to  do  with  thin  excessive 
huuiility ;  but,  though  JMr.  Johnston's 
blood  did  not  boiI«  that  of  the  reader 
must,  in  rMlising  what  he  suffered. 
Heelcne8.<i  was  the  chief  virtue  of  the 
first  explorec,  T^roses,  and  as  meekness 
was  exactly  what  the  (Ico^raphical  So- 
ciety il«  >ired  of  Mr.  Thomi>uu,  it  is  uot 
for  Uii  to  tiud  fault. 

The  reader  will  aUo  be  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that,  notwithstanding  his  trials  fay 
native  insolence,  he  firmly  believes  in 
the  **  improvability  "  of  the  blacks,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  h'-  reMuces 
many  striking  facts  to  prove  his  faith. 
The  luo^i  remarkahle  etlino:.'rai)lii(  al 
observations  in  the  book  are  those  which 
show  that  as  the  riven  and  the  very  soil 


of  inland  Africa  change  miraculously  in 
short  spaces  of  time,  so  whole  nations 
in  a  single  -M  neratiou  change  their  cliar- 
acteristics  from  good  to  bad,  and  vict 
MTio.  Tribes  which  were  in  Burton's 
time,  or  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  fiend- 
ish in  savageness  and  rapadty,  ere  now 
mild  and  generous,  owing  to  the  eessih 
tion  of  till-  slave-trade  ;  while,  othennse, 
one  which  was  among  the  cowardly, 
has,  during  the  s,ame  time,  owing  to  I 
mere  assumption  of  the  dress  of  a  w»^ 
like  ])• -pie,  become  fnodottsoonqneron. 
The  hill-folk,  unlike  thos«  of  Europe, 
are  the  most  timid  and  d^raded.  for 
they  have  been  driven  up  from  the  fe^ 
tile  plains  into  st^irvation  and  misery. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  lor  the 
stvle  and  tone  of  the  b<x»k,  ihoujjh  the 
somewhat  naively  English  use  of  cer- 
tain words,  as  when  the  writer  spesks  of 
nasty  hilb  and  nasty  rivera,  is  amqiing. 
Perhaps  the  highest  praise  which  «• 
can  give  the  work  is  that  it  has  tenq>tsd 
two  thomugh  perusals.  The  tvpo^jrapli- 
ical  exec  iitiiiii  and  stvle  of  the  l»ook, 
with  its  two  portraits  of  Johnston  aud 
Thomson,  are  admirable. 


BUDDHA  AND  EARLY  BUDDHISM. 


Within  two  years,  or  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's  Light 
of  Asia,  the  world  of  London  was 
amused  to  learn  that  an  eminent  naUve 

Hindu  Buddhist  had  come  among  them 
to  examine  the  field  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing l>iii;!ish  converts.  Had  lie  encoun- 
tereil  Mr.  Artlmr  lallie  he  might  have 
found  a  convert  rciuiy  made,  and  been 
encouraged  by  learning  that  among  the 
pessimists  and  Schopenhauerites  there 
are  many  who  say  that  they  approve 

1  limhlha  and  Earl^  ButldhUm.  By  ARTHUa 
LiLUK  (lat.>  U(-giin«iit  of  Lneknow).  KswToik: 
6.  p.  Putoam's  £k>iu. 


of  Buddhism,  or  admit,  as  the  cautiotii 
gentleman  did  of  Niagara,  that  Umj 
have  heard  it  very  highly  spoken  oC 

Buddha  and  Es^ly  Buddhism  is  not 
a  mere  exposition  and  recapitulation  of 
the  do<trines  of  Buddha.  Its  object, 
the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  i?  to 
prove  that  gnostic  Buddhi-m  |.r--ce»led 
agnostic  or  atheistic  Buddiii^m. 
may  be  the  nominal  name  of  the  booi^ 
but  the  reader,  before  he  has  finished  it, 
discovers  that  the  real  end  of  Mr.  Lit- 
lie's  studies  is  to  establish  as  indispllti^ 
ble  the  fact  that  Buddha  is  the  only 
true  reformer  who  has  ever  existed,  sod 
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that  the  infliieiioe  ol  his  teacihiiigi  was 

the  inspiration  of  ConfacinSi  ZoroMteTy 
Christ,  and  all  the  prophets  and  sages 
who  have  lived  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
or  Am<'ri«-;i  since  the  time  ol"  flie  Hindu 
saiuU  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it 
is  comparatively  easj  for  the  advocate 
of  Buddbistie  perfecdoo  to  srgne.  We 
may  not  be  wUling  to  accept  his  arga- 
ments,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  Panti^ 
gruel  said  about  the  suggestion  that  the 
Swiss  were  former) v  chitterlings,  we 
would  not  take  our  oath  to  the  contra- 
ry. Mr,  Lillie  says  his  conclu.sions  are 
the  result  of  nine  years'  study,  and  that 
Ills  labors  were  began  with  an  anbiased 
mind.  They  may  have  been  so  begnn, 
bat  they  were  not  long  contiimed  with 
the  same  impartiality.  Mr.  Lillie  is  un- 
mistakalily  a  partisan.  Many  Kuro- 
peans  who  approach  the  stndy  of  IJnd- 
dhism  look  upon  it  as  a  Haupt^rschei- 
nung^  or  chief  primal  developmeut ;  for* 
getting  that  it  is  really  only  a  refor- 
mation of  Brahmanism,  and  in  point  of 
importance  holds  the  same  relations  tO 
it  as  the  Protestant  Reformation  does 
to  Roman  Catholicism.  We  do  not  of 
course  speak  here  to  those  who  regard 
the  church  sinjply  as  a  penny  pot  in 
which  the  splendid  flower  of  the  Refor- 
mation grew.  This  is  the  mistake  the 
aathor  of  Baddha  and  Early  Buddhism 
has  made.  It  is  trae  he  declares  that 
the  contest  between  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  was  one  between  thf  Rishis, 
or  projdiet'*,  and  the  priests.  JJut  once 
he  has  said  this  he  quickly  loses  himself 
in  mystical  speculatious,  astronomical 
mythSf  and  Indian  symbolism.  In  anar. 
lyzing  the  triune  of  Brahmans  and  Bud* 
dhists,  and  the  connection  of  the  leg- 
endary Buddha  as  the  solar  hero  with 
the  zodiacal  signs,  he  has  nrgleeted  the 
question  at  issue,  and  lias  failnl  to  con- 
sider it  by  the  ouly  method  whicli  could 
throw  light  upon  Uie  disputed  poinu  To 
understand  the  principles  of  Buddhism 
in  its  b^inning,  and  the  belief  of  its 
lomider  as  to  God  and  a  future  life^  we 


must  first  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
religioa  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the 
reasons  which  made  a  reformation  pos- 
sible. If  there  is  one  fact  in  regard  to 
Brahmanism  more  clearly  certain  than 
any  other,  it  is  its  easy  adaptability  in 
point  of  worship  and  doctrine.  The 
ease  with  which  the  BSndu  of  to-day 
makes  for  himself  new  demons  is  only 
equaled  by  the  readiness  with  wliich  his 
early  ancestors  created  new  gods.  In 
the  sacn  d  books  of  India  we  caji  fol- 
low each  step  in  the  growth  of  religion. 
AVe  .eee  the  first  crude  efforts  to  explain 
the  Unknown  by  giving  to  each  element 
a  god  to  rule  it,  gradually  developing 
into  metaphysical  subtleties.  No  soonw 
had  philosophers  assigned  a  supremo 
cause  to  life  and  nature  than  they  were 
driven  to  seek  for  a  cause  of  this  cause. 
In  tryiii;^  to  grasp  the  Intinite  they  ar- 
rived at  many  conclusions,  and  before 
the  time  of  Buddha  there  were  numer> 
ons  schools  of  philosophy,  both  gnos- 
tic and  agnostic,  but  all  were  consid- 
ered equally  orthodox.  The  oiic  dogma 
upon  which  orthodoxy  depended  was 
that  which  recogni/t  W  the  Brahmans,  or 
priests,  as  sole  jtossessors  ol"  religious 
trutli  and  undivided  masters  of  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  peo]>Ie.  It  was 
no  matter  what  a  man  believed  awaited 
him  in  the  next  world  so  long  as  he  held 
that  his  eternal  salvation  —  whatever 
it  might  be — could  be  obtauied  only 
through  the  power  of  the  Brahman. 
This  was  the  doctrine  which  it  was  her- 
esy to  question.  The  object  of  Bud- 
dhism was  to  destroy  the  priesthood. 
According  to  its  teachings,  man,  without 
the  aid  of  priest  or  ritual,  could  effect 
his  own  salvaUon  by  following  the  path 
of  righteousness,  and  this  at  once  sepa- 
rated irrevocably  the  reformer  from  the 
orthodox.  Otiier  speculations  would 
have  been  passed  over  iu  silence.  The 
tendeucy  of  Hindu  metaphysics  was 
to  pronounce  activity  and  existence  the 
Ugliest  evils.  Non-exbtenee  was  the 
goal  aUlong^d  to  reach.  BaddhiBm,piiiw 
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only  this  difforoncc,  that  man  was  sup- 
posed to  attain  his  end  unaided,  evolved 
the  idea  of  Nirvana.  It  \v.i>  the  l<»L^i<^■ll 
seijuence  of  liruhmaiiism.  I  hu  uuA»iou 
wUch  Buddha  nndertook  was  to 
mao  from  sorrow  and  troable  by  teacb* 
iiig  him  to  rise  snperior  to  the  delusion 
of  existence  hy  (|ucnching  all  desires.  A 
mnii.  to  ]>o  iK-rfect,  roust  reach  a  stage  of 
iiid'li'  ii  iKf  where  he  euii  foreso  every 
speculation  as  to  the  Unseen.  He  must 
bean  Agnostic  in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  he  most  nether  denj,  nor  yet 
believe  in,  the  existence  of  God,  a  fut- 
ure, or  a  soul.  If  he  ask  himself,  What 
was  T  in  the  past,  what  am  I  now,  what 
will  I  he  in  the  future?  if  h«'  declare 
thsit  he  \v.\<  a  s«-]f.  or  that  he  is  conscious 
of  the  non-s<  h',  or  that  1m'  has  a  soul 
which  will  live  forever,  he  is  still  walk- 
ing iu  delusion,  — the  jungle  of  de- 
lusion, the  wilderness  of  delusion,  the 
puppet  show  of  d«'lusion,  the  writhing 
of  delusion,  the  fetter  of  delusion/'* 
Until  ho  has  thrown  off  every  earthly 
fettei-.  and  until  sensations  and  ideas  in 
him  have  cease«l  to  be,  he  is  unworthy 
of  Nirvana.  This  condition,  m  which 
he  neither  knows,  thinks,  nor  feels,  is 
indeed  Nirv&na  itself.  It  is  dear  that 
in  sueh  a  conception  there  is  no  place 
for  afhrmatiou  or  denial,  for  it  is  only 
their  ah  ••nee  which  constittifes  supreme 
knouli>!:;e  and  iiibures  mans  eternal 
salvation. 

Mr.  Lillie  a]>pear8  to  have  profited  by 
the  essay  on  Buddhum  recently  pub- 
lished in  a  work  on  Nepftl  by  Bir.  Old- 
field.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  schools  which  Mr.  Old- 
field  clasM  V  :is  materialistic,  Mr.  Lillie 
loo-elv  dc.scrihc'*  as  "a<rnostic."  He  in 
fact  throws  together  under  this  term  all 
schools  which  are  not  strictly  theisti<^ 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  **  gnostic."  Bfr.  Lil- 
lie, in  studying  the  Gnosticism  and  Ag- 
nosticism of  Boddha,  is  like  the  slrf  in 

1  S .  Khjrt  Usvids'  Timotlatioa  of  th«  8aUi- 
savaLntu. 


ar/y  Buddhitm.  [December, 

the  nursery  problem,  which  goes  aromd 
the  house  and  around  the  house.  Itnf  can 
never  L'^'t  in  it.  He  considers  sym' > 
modern  ritual,  and  superstitions,  and  ii*> 
cepts  the  separate  statements  of  indi- 
fidMla,  bnt  never  mioosly  studies  lib» 
BtapendoQs  philosophy  which  ondeilies 
the  wh(^  system,  and  which  is  the  veiy 
n«  plus  ultra  of  the  logic  which  grapples 
with  the  Xi'clifS'^in.  He  is  not  fortunate 
in  the  facts  he  h:ws  selected  as  priMfs 
of  his  theory.  The  prayers  and  rr^di'S 
which  he  4U0tes  can  be  as  readily  ex- 
plained as  homage  rendered  to  the  t(«ch- 
er  of  divine  and  saving  knowledge  as  lo 
a  God  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
priests  of  Ceylon  may  bare  told  a  Dalok 
governor  they  believed  in  a  Supreme 
Beiiii:.  hut  this  by  no  moans  fuxves  that 
such  a  belief  is  a  doctrine  of  Iiuddliif.m. 
Nor  do  the  facts  which  he  has  collected 
as  to  the  belief  in  spirits  and  demons  sf* 
feet  the  argument.  One  might  as  weO 
study  the  teachings  of  Christ  by  cx-nmin- 
ing  modiieval  witchcraft  and  dial>olisra. 
Buddha's  Parable  of  an  Atheist,  which 
he  quotes,  instead  of  pnjvinjj  his  jwiut 
shows  very  ellectually  how  entirely  he 
has  misunderstood  Buddhistic  philoso- 
phy. Mr.  Lillie  toudies  upon  many  in- 
teresting topics  in  the  history  of  the  m- 
fluence  of  Buddhism  upon  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world.  There  is  certainly 
a  strange  similarity  between  the  sym- 
bolism and  rites  of  Buddhism  and  those 
of  (Inostics,  Therapeutes,  and  Western 
mystics.  There  is  yet  a  wonderful  myt- 
tery  as  to  the  connection  between  Bud- 
dhism and  Christian  church  forms,  poet 
Ourdinal  Newman,  whose  work  has  by 
no  means  settled  the  question.  The 
discovery  of  America  by  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries in  the  lifih  century  has  al- 
ready been  accepted  by  muny  scholars 
as  an  established  Act  In  all  this  Kr. 
lallie  repeats  the  arguments  of  othen^ 
and  leaves  hb  subjects  very  much  as  be 
found  them.  Altogether  wo  would  mt 
that  his  book,  though  interesting,  fails  to 
nooomplish  its  main  object    The  author 
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liH  reftd  Buddhistic  literature  very  UKir- 
oughly,  aud  has  brongbt  together  a  num- 
ber of  peculiarly  important  facts  ;  but 
he  has  not  known  how  to  make  use  of 
them,  and  has  di&teuded  mauj  in  order 


to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose.  Buddbft 
aud  Early  Baddhwiii»  while  it  has  attrao* 

tions  for  the  general  reader,  offers  little 
that  is  orij/inal  or  of  valiK-  ti>  tlif  stu'lenfc 
of  Easteru  religious  and  phiiobophy. 


I 


MARK  TWAIN'S  NEW  D£FABTUB£. 


Inclination  to  forsake  the  field  of 
assured  success,  aud  seek  distiuctiou  in 
QDtried  paths,  has  shown  itself  a  con- 
trolling impulse  in  many  an  artistic 
mind.  Examples  are  most  frequent, 
prol  aMy.  amongst  actors,  who**'  eager- 
ness to  .'-hine  in  unexpected  sitnalinns. 
and  to  demonstrate  merits  apart  from 
those  by  which  they  have  achieved 
promineiioe»  is  a  eommon  cliaracteristie. 
For  reasons  suffidendy  obTioos,  these 
efforts  of  theatiical  aspiration  are  sel- 
dom satisfactory ;  nor  would  they  be 
likely  to  win  apj)lat>!*e.  even  if  based 
upon  sound  judgment  and  sustained  by 
positive  ability.  The  actor,  as  a  rule, 
must  be  content  with  fame  in  a  single 
branch  of  his  vocation,  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  a  fresh  career  in  re- 
gions where  his  person  and  liis  preoe- 
dent.s  are  unknown.  In  other  arts  ambi- 
tion is  snbjoct  to  no  sncli  restraints.  If 
the  power  of  versatility  exists,  it  is  fair- 
ly sure  of  recoguitiou.  A  Dure  may 
desert  the  narrower  channel  of  his  early 
fortune,  and  enlai^  liis  lamo  in  propor- 
tion to  the  breadth  of  his  spreading  can- 
Tas*  Rossini,  with  a  reputation  found- 
ed U[)on  dozens  of  dazzling  comic  op- 
eras, could  not  r<  st,  in  his  old  aje,  until 
he  h;id  prcMluced  a  solemn  mass  which 
might  stand  be.side  the  grave  works  of 
more  majestic  composm.  Scott,  after 
securing  eminence  enough  to  content 
his  modest  nature  through  the  ezerdse 
of  one  gift,  built  liimself  secretly  a 

1  Tht  Prince  nnd  the  Panptrt  A   Tale  fnr 

Joiim$  PtqpU  <if  all  Agt$,  ^jr  lUaa  Twau. 


higher  renown  by  means  of  another. 
Bulwer's  less  brilliant  light  shone  with 
a  still  greater  variety  of  rays.  The 
**  deed  "  may  not  in  all  cases  be  equal 

to  the  *'  attempt,"  but  the  evidences  of 
determinetl  endeavor  to  establish  this 
sort  of  manifold  claim  upon  [)ubHc  at- 
tention and  re|_';ird  have  always  been 
abundant,  and  will  be  as  long  as  the  im- 
agination of  men  can  be  turned  to  crei^ 
tive  account. 

The  publication  of  Mark  Twiun's  new 
story,  The  Prince  and  the  Paufter,'  sup- 
plies a  rather  striking  instance  in  point, 
—  or,  at  least,  sujiidies  ni;iti  for 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  writers 
whose  position  is  fixed  and  prosperous 
to  give  their  fsculUes  a  new  and  un- 
expected range,  and  strive  for  a  totally 
different  order  of  |)rodnciioii  from  any 
previously  accomplisheil.  It  would  be 
impertinent  to  pronounce  too  confident- 
ly upon  tlie  author's  motive,  but  what 
he  has  done  is,  in  one  particular,  plain 
to  every  comprehension.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  book  which  no  reader,  not  even  a 
critical  expert,  would  think  of  attribut- 
ing to  him.  if  his  name  were  withheld 
from  the  title-page.  There  is  nothing 
in  its  purpose,  its  nvfliod.  or  it-,  style  of 
treatment  that  c<>rresponrls  wifli  any  of 
the  numerous  works  by  the  bamo  hand. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  find  certain 
terms  of  phraseology,  here  and  there^ 
which  belong  to  Mark  Twain,  aud  char- 
acteristically convey  his  peculiar  ideas  s 
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bat  theae  are  feW|  and  would  pass  on- 
noticed  as  means  of  ideutidcation,  al- 
though we  recognize  their  familiarity 

readily  eii()u::h,  when  we  are  alrea<ly 
aware  from  whom  tiny  come.  It  is 
also  possible  to  recall  epitMnliail  pas- 
sages in  hiii  earlier  Tolames— qoaint 
legends  and  antique  fantasies  ~  which 
seem  to  Ik;  animated  by  a  spirit  similar 
to  that  of  the  present  tale  ;  but  these^ 
again,  would  have  sti<;f;fsf«Ml  nothing  as 
to  the  origin  of  The  rriun-  and  the 
Pauper,  if  it  had  apfteared  anon}  ni()n>ly. 
So  far  as  Mark  Twain  is  concerned,  the 
story  is  an  entirely  new  departure ;  so 
much  so  as  to  make  it  appear  inappro- 
priate to  reckon  it  among  that  writer's 
works.  It  is  indisputably  by  Clemens  ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  Im-  by  Twain,  —  cer- 
tainly not  by  th(!  Twain  we  have  known 
for  a  dozen  or  more  years  as  the  boister- 
ous and  rollicking  humorist,  whose  chief 
function  has  been  to  diffuse  hilarity 
throughout  English -reading  communi- 
ties, and  make  himself  synonymous  with 
mirth  in  it^  most  «l<'monstrative  form?. 
Humor,  in  quite  sulhcient  proportion, 
this  tale  does  assuredly  cont;iin  ;  but  it 
is  a  humur  growing  freely  and  S|K)Uta- 
neonsly  out  of  the  situations  represent^ 
ed,  — a  sympathetic  element,  which  ap- 
peals sometimes  shrewdly,  sometimes 
sweetly,  to  the  senses,  and  is  never  in- 
trn-ivc  or  unduly  prominfiit  ;  somf- 
timt  s,  indeed,  a  humor  so  tender  and 
Bubilucd  as  to  surprise  those  who  are 
under  its  spell  with  doubts  whether 
smiles  or  tears  shaU  be  summoned  to 
express  the  passing  emotion. 

The  book  is  not  oiily  a  novelty  of 
Mark  Twain's  handiwork  ;  it  is  in  some 
respects  a  novelty  in  romance.  It  is 
not  e:isy  to  place  it  in  any  di>titi(  (  clas- 
sification. It  lacks  the  essential  feat- 
ures of  a  novel,  and  wfaUe  principally 
about  children,  is  by  no  means  a  tale 
exdusively  for  children,  although  the 
young  may  have  their  full  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  The  sul)ject  is  so 
absolutely  simple  that  to  know  it  be- 


forehand deprives  the  reader  of  ntnie  of 
the  pleasure  he  has  a  right  to  expecL 

There  is  no  pretense  of  a  formal  plot, 
and  all  the  charm  is  owing  to  the  sin- 
cerity, the  delicacy,  and  tlie  true  fettling 
with  which  the  story  is  told.  Two  lit- 
tle boy^  (one  a  bright  figure  in  histoiy, 
the  other  a  gem  of  fiction ;  the  former 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England,  the 
latter  a  pau[>er  vagrant)  accidentally 
exchange  stations  at  tht-  age  of  al>out 
twelve  years,  and  eac-h  remains  for  -sev- 
eral days  in  his  strangely  altered  con- 
dition. A  strong  resemblance  between 
the  two,  cooperating  with  accidents  iA 
time  and  place,  makes  it  possible  for  ths 
substitution  to  remain  undetected.  The 
sharply  contrasting  adventures  of  the 
pair  constitute  the  whole  Uile,  The  in- 
cident of  the  exchange  is  tlie  sole  jwint 
that  would  seem  to  be  hazanious  for  the 
narrator ;  but  whether  the  skill  is  con- 
scious or  not,  whether  that  particohv 
passage  gets  its  tmthfnlneea  from  the 
author's  own  sense  of  its  Talidity,  or  ii 
careftilly  <  lal>orated  with  a  view  to  the 
reader's  Ix  guilement,  it  certainly  j>ro- 
sents  no  dilliculty  as  it  stands.  The 
rest  follows  naturally  and  in^^enuousijF' 
There  is  no  stnun  upon  credulity,  for 
the  characters  come  and  go,  live  and 
breathe,  suffer  and  rejoice,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  perfect  reality,  and  with  a  vivid 
identity  rarely  to  he  found  in  fictions 
set  in  metlia-val  days.  The  same  life- 
like verisimilitude  that  is  mauiiest  m 
many  pages  of  Scott,  and  throughout 
Readers  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  glows 
in  every  chapter  of  this  briefer  chruh 
icle  of  a  renl  prince's  fancied  griefs  sod 
perils.  To  preserve  an  illusion  so  con- 
sistently, it  would  seem  that  the  an;hi>r*s 
own  faith  in  the  beiiigs  of  his  emtion 
must  have  been  lirm,  from  beginning  to 
end  of  thdr  recorded  career.  Unleis 
the  teller  of  a  story  believes  it  all  hiia* 
self,  for  the  time,  he  can  hardly  impresi 
such  conviction  as  he  does  in  this  esst 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
However  skiUiul  in  invention  a  vxittf 
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may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  work  loses 
nothing  of  effect  from  a  studious  har- 
moDisatioD  with  the  period  in  which  it 
is  placed.   In  The  Prince  and  the  Pau- 
per thia  reqairement  has  heen  scrapop 
loudly  obsorved.    The  detuls  are  not 
made  obtrusive,  and  the  "  local  color  " 
is  never  laid  on  with  (;xce8S  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  tiie  ai;o  iinM:t'ilin<^  that  of  Eliza- 
beth is  maiutaiued  with  just  the  proper 
degree  of  lut  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
artfulness.    Critical  examination  shows 
that  no  inconsiderahle  labor  has  been 
given  to  the  preservation  of  this  air  of 
authenticity ;  but  the  idea  that  the  re- 
sults of  research  are  inflicted  with  malice 
aforethou;,'ht  is  th<.'  last  that  would  oc- 
cur to  any  reader.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  irrelevant  phrases  may  be  once  or 
twice  detected,  their  employment  is  ob- 
▼ioualy  intenUonal,  —  the  indulgence  of 
some  passing  whim,  the  incongruity  of 
which,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  be 
excused  f(»r  the  suke  of  its  fnn.  Such 
iniirlit  easily  be  spared,  no  doubt,  though 
they  do  no  serious  harm.    It  is  in  every 
way  satisfiactory  to  observe  that  the 
material  accessories  are  brought  into 
yiew  with  an  accuracy  which  coherently 
supports  the  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
Dresses,  scenery,  architecture,  manners 
and  customs,  suffer  no  deviati  in  from 
historical  propriety.    It  would  be  a  pity 
if  our  trust  iu  the  existence  of  the  little 
pair  of  heroes,  or  of  the  well-propor- 
tioned figures  that  accompany  them, 
were  to  be  shaken  by  short^mings  in 
these  respects.    But  there  is  no  danger. 
The  big-hearted  protector  of  guileless 
childhood  is  as  palpable  to  our  senses 
as  to  the  grateful  touch  of  the  prince's 
accolade.    The  one  soft  spot  iu  the 
hard  old  monarch's  nature  reveals  itself 
to  our  apprehension  as  dearly  as  to  Che 
privileged  eyes  of  the  oonrtiers  at  West- 
minster.   The  burly  ruffian  of  the  gut- 
ters, the  patient,  sore-af&icted  mother, 
the  gracious  dainscU  of  pure  estate  and 
breeding,  the  niotley  vagabonds  of  the 
highway,  the  crafty   aud  discipliued 


councilors  of  the  realm,  the  mad  as- 
cetic, and  the  varied  throng  of  partici- 
pants in  the  busy  scenes  portrayed, 
all  these  take  to  themselves  the  shape 
and  substance  of  genuine  humanity,  and 
stamp  themselves  on  our  perceptions  as 
creatures  too  vital  and  real  to  be  credit- 
ed to  fable  land.  We  go  beyond  the 
author's  cautious  proposition  in  fbei)ref- 
atory  lines,  that  the  story  "  could  have 
happened :  "  we  are  sure  that  it  ought 
to  have  happened,  and  we  willingly  be- 
lieve it  did  happen. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watcli  for  the 
popular  estimate  of  this  fascinating  lx)ok. 
Of  the  judgment  of  qualified  criticism 
there  cau  be  little  (juestiiui.  That  it 
will  be  accorded  a  rank  far  above  any 
of  the  author's  previous  productions  is  a 
matter  of  course.  It  has  (pialiUes  ci 
excellence  which  he  has  so  long  held  in 
reserve  that  their  revelation  now  will 
naturally  cause  surprise.  Undoubtedly, 
the  plan  upon  which  most  of  his  works 
have  been  framed  called  for  neither 
symmetry,  nor  synthetic  develojiment, 
nor  any  of  the  finer  devices  of  composi- 
tion. Gienerally  speaking,  they  served 
thdr  purpose,  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
thrown  together.  They  sr'M)d,  and 
Stiind,  at  the  bead  (»f  all  the  genuine 
successes  of  modern  comic  writing;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  fretjuent  tlashes  of 
power  that  give  them  vigor,  the  felici- 
ties of  characterization  that  brighten 
them,  the  pathos  that  chastens  them,  and 
no  one  can  say  how  many  Other  mani- 
festations of  cleverness,  they  remain  the 
most  heterogeneous  acx*umulati(>ns  of  ill- 
assorted  material  that  ever  defied  the 
laws  of  literature,  and  kept  the  public 
contentedly  captive  for  half  a  score  of 
years.  Now  tiie  same  puUic  b  called 
up<m  to  welcome  its  old  favorite  in 
a  new  guise,  —  as  the  author  of  a  tale 
ingenious  in  conception,  pure  and  hu- 
mane in  purpose,  artistic  in  method, 
and,  with  barely  a  tlaw,  refiued  in  ex> 
ecutioQ. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUa 


I  HAVE  been  trying  to  tdd  some 
friends  who  are  delighting  themaelrea 
with  making  a  collection  of  old  }>cwtei-, 
an<l  I  uitiHt  confess  that,  ulter  having 
lauu'li<'<l  Ji  i;«mh1  (K-al  ut  lir>t  at  such  an 
uin oiiKiiiiio  fitucv  as  thi>,  I  have  iK'fuiuc 
much  iutvreiitcd  in  the  old  platters  and 
bowit  myself.  I  have  been  taught  to  reo- 
ognize  the  dignity  of  the  time-worn  color 
and  shape  of  old  English  and  colonUl 
ware,  and  to  be  disdainful  of  modern 
Britannia  mrtul.  It  is  a  humbler  sort 
of  china  cra/e,  but  its  interest  lies,  with 
me,  ill  ili  hrliiLriii':  ilif  collccror  into  i  on- 
tact  with  u  diiicicut  pha.^e  ul  litc  among 
Kew  England  country  people*  It  car^ 
ries  one  back,  not  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
parlor  china-closet  and  the  ceremony  at- 
tendant upon  having  company,  but  to 
the  h<»niely  every -day  living  ;  to  the  time 
of  wide  open  lire-places  and  kitchen 
dre&sers,  where  the  pewter  plate.-*  shone 
like  silver  in  bright  array  upon  the 
shelves;  to  the  time  when  one  great 
platter  in  the  middle  of  the  farmer's 
dinner-table  held  the  various  ingi'edieots 
of  a  boiled  dish,  or  the  pork  and  beans, 
unHatiki  d  by  side  di^hes,  exce{)t  pota- 
toes, and  iniiVd lowed  Ity  de^.^ert.  In  the 
early  New  England  days  wooden  ware 
was  in  far  more  common  use  than  would 
be  supposed,  and  a  handsome  set  of  pew- 
ter was  an  enviable  possession.  As  for 
china,  any  amou I  t  <<f  that  betokened  un- 
usual prosperity.  There  was  very  little 
nionev  in  tbe  larmiii^  di->;rirt>  ut'  Xt-w 
England  fur  Uiauy  }e;u>,  ami  i/uiin-ioiis 
persons  live  in  vastly  more  comfortable 
fashion  now  on  the  same  land  which 
gave  their  ancestors  a  bare  living  fifty 
years  ago.  We  can  have  no  idea  what 
a  serious  thing  it  was  in  the  last  cent- 
ury, or  early  in  this  present  one,  to  un- 
dertake any  new  expense  ;  for  instance, 
sending  a  boy  to  C(j11*  i;e.  To  raise 
an  extxa  two  or  three  bundled  a  year 


meant  that  the  men  and  w<»mii  both 
■hoold  dmdge  early  and  late,  and  deny 

themselves  most  cruelly.  Anyooewho 
looks  closely  at  the  >igtis  that  are  leftu 
of  the  pewter-plateag"'  in  Ma-ia'^hu^t'tta 
will  Hud  much  that  is  intere>rn)i:,  and 
he  may  discover  iu  the  fields  tbe  name- 
less graves  of  many  a  hero  and  herome, 
unmarked  except  by  a  rough  liehened 
stone  gathered  from  the  abundant  ha^ 
▼Mt  of  the  soil.  The  buildin<^  of  so 
many  mills  and  the  rapid  growtli  of  the 
manufacturing  villages  have  affonied 
better  markets ;  and  beside  the  money 
that  the  young  people  have  earned  aud 
brought  heme,  the  income  of  the  funs 
has  been  made  lai|;er  year  by  year,  and 
the  farm-houses  and  the  vray  of  livii^ 
in  them  have  Steadily  grown  mere  oon> 

fortaljle. 

Tlie  j)ewter  was  not  all  melte«l  into 
bullets  wherewith  to  ivAit  our  foei.  but 
it  is  fast  disappeariug  in  other  ways, 
and  my  friends'  ooUet^on  may  come  to 
be  in  thne  most  precious.  They  can  tell 
some  amusing  stories,  as  all  collectors 
enn,  about  their  securing  the  chiei 
prizes,  Tiie  beer-mug,  with  its  clankiiig 
cover  and  many  dcuts  and  the  porlraiis 
of  William  and  Mary  on  its  side,  came 
from  a  charmingly  quaint  house  near 
the  sea;  and  they  like  to  remember 
the  droU  gossip  with  winch  a  shrewd 
and  merry  old  woman  entertained  then 
one  showery  afternoon,  when  tliev  were 
weather-l>ound  in  her  house,  at  last  hunt- 
ing out  from  the  upper-shelf  ruM'i-h  of 
her  store  closet  the  dearest  of  their  luany 
ancient  bowls.  She  told  them  how  her 
dhows  used  to  ache  in  the  days  when 
her  grandmother  (who  was  a  splendid 
honsekee])er,  and  who  brought  her  up) 
used  to  have  the  ]>ewter  scoured.  They 
had  to  1)0  very  oareful  not  to  scratch  it; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  l>e  a  ijrjieral 
feeling  of  relief  tliat  the  ware  bao  goal 
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out  of  fashion,  it  wan  so  hard  to  keep  it 
looking  as  it  ought.  At  any  rate,  the 
pru])er  care  of  pewter  is  a  lost  art,  I 
fear ;  the  great  platters  were  one  by  one 
gathered  to  their  rest  by  the  Un-peddlers 
when  pewttM-  was  h'v^h  in  the  war-time, 
and  the  little  plates  have  heen  melted 
oil  the  stoven  by  cureless  cooks. 

The  peddlers  are  the  men  to  buy  it 
from  :  it  was  not  long  ago  that  I  found 
a  treasure  in  this  way  for  my  friends,  — > 
part  of  an  old  oommonion  service  whidi 
had  been  used  for  a  great  many  years 
in  a  country  churcli.  I  suppose  that 
parish  ro>-t'  in  tlif  w<»rld  to  the  dii,Miity 
of  using  jilatcil  -ilver,  and  this  was  sold 
after  a  while  for  u  few  centj>  a  pound, 
and  was  thrown  among  old  metal  in  the 
store-house  of  a  tin-shop,  whence  it  was 
bronght  to  me.  Old  pewtw  seems  to 
bel>  only  to  kitdiens  and  ale-honses, 
and  to  the  practical  side  of  life  ;  it  was 
strange  to  see  it  fa^liinncd  into  such  a 
shape  as  this,  atxl  |uii  to  Kueh  a  use.  It 
seenK^l  like  sacrilege  ;  there  was  some- 
thing most  pathetic  about  the  dingy, 
worn  old  leaden  cnps  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  remembering  to  what  sorrow- 
ful lips  they  had  been  held  for  comforti 
and  what  a  part  they  had  taken  in  sto- 
ries that  will  never  be  written  or  told,  — 
in  tragedies  of  despair  and  fear,  of  doubt 
and  pain.  They  seemed  to  me,  as  they 
had  to  so  many  before  me,  a  visible  link 
with  the  mystical  and  immortal.  I 
handled  them  reverently,  for  a  certain 
awe  and  sa<»edness  still  clung  to  them  ; 
their  plainness  and  poverty  thrilled  me 
tlirough  and  through. 

—  Mr.  Gay,  in  his  lucid  article  on 
TVhen  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  Laud  at 
Plymouth?  seems  to  have  overlooked 
a  fact  of  some  importance.  The  New 
England  Society  of  New  York  eats  its 
annual  dinner  on  the  '2'2i\  of  Decem- 
ber, following  the  date  tixnl  upon  by 
the  Old  Colony  Club  of  Plymuuth  in 
1700.  The  question  is  this  :  Mow  came 
the  Old  Colony  Club  to  make  the  mis- 
take^if  it  be  a  mistaka  —  of  celebrat- 


ing on  the  22d  instead  of  the  2l8t? 
Mr.  Gay  seems  to  imply  that  '*  the  an- 
tiquarv  of  the  Old  Colony  Club"  most 
have  been  *'a  careless  reader/'  who 
was  misled  by  the  ose  of  a  comma  in- 
stead of  a  semicolon,  in  the  narrative  of 
Mourt's  Relation.  I  should  not  like  to 
sav  that  the  jrentlenian  rflVrrtMl  to  was 
flat  a  careless  reader,  aliliou^h  anti- 
quaries are  not  generally  such.  Even 
if  he  never  had  an  existence  outside  of 
Mr.  Gay's  fancy,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  re- 
flect on  so  venerable  a  shade  when  a 
better  and  more  ingenious  reason  than 
carelesmiess  or  (hdlness  can  Iw  given  for 
his  choice  of  dates.  Mr.  (lay  writes 
thus:  "Judge  Davis's  sugg«'stion  w;uj 
that  the  mistake  was  made  by  adding 
eleven  days  instead  of  ten  to  Decem- 
ber 11th,  Old  Style,  to  make  it  conform 
to  New  Style.  But  as  the  Gregorian 
calendar  had  been  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore adopted  by  England,  it  s«M'in»  in- 
credible that  the  principal  cilizciis  of 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Ix;st  edu* 
cated  colony  in  America  could  have 
made  such  a  blunder.  Such  men  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  understand  why 
the  Gregorian  caletnlar  was  adopted, 
and  that  to  change  Old  Style  into  New, 
ten  davs  onlv  slioidtl  be  added  to  the 
day  of  the  month  in  the  si'v^ntecnth 
century."  Nevertheless,  Judge  Davis's 
suggestion  was  in  all  probability  the 
correct  one.  When  the  bill  for  the  re- 
form of  the  calendar  was  intro<Iuced 
into  Parliament  in  1751,  Lonl  Maccles- 
field said,  "  The  same  day  which,  in 
each  month,  is  with  us  the  Mi  >t  is  called 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  through- 
oat  almost  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  through  all  the 
other  days  of  the  month  we  are  just 
elevtn  daya  behind  tluni."  This  frror 
of  eleven  days  in  the  Julian  calendar 
wa^•  r«'etin<  <l  by  the  enactment  that  the 
year  >hi»uld  hencvforih  coninience  on 
the  tirst  day  of  January,  and  that  the 
day  after  the  2d  of  September,  1752, 
should  be  called  the  lith^— nd  the 
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18tb.  What,  then,  is  less  incredible, 
and  was  more  likdy,  than  that  "the 
principal  citizens  of  oob  <ti  the  chief 
towns  of  ilic  Iw  st  educated  colony  ill 
America  "  should  follow  tho  fafcliion,  not 
of  Paris,  |)y  fakitis;  off  t<  ii  ilay>.  l)Ut  of 
London.  1)V  taking;  off  cK  vfu  ?  And  if 
this  WHS  n  blunder,  our  friend  the  anti- 
quary could  sue  for  grace  with  a  ]%hter 
oonsdence  tlian  oarselves. 

—  As  different  orders  of  the  classio 
oolumn  are  distinguished  by  the  pecuU 
iar  omann  iit,  so  we  may,  if  we  jdea^e, 
distinirui-li  ihc  ari-hif»-i  ture  of  "  lofty 
verse"  l»v  the  kind  and  amount  of  ver- 
bal  decorutiou  which  it  carries,  as  well 
as  by  the  intrinsic  idea  and  purely  mu- 
sical quality.  He  would,  perhaps,  be 
taking  too  low  a  ground  of  criticism  who 
would  claim  that  poetry  is  to  be  differ- 
entiated by  its  adjri'tives;  mid  yet  there 
would  l)e  some  justice  in  his  theory, 
since,  above  every  other  class  of  words, 
it  is  the  adjective  which  gives  color  to 
the  Ian  •,Miage,  whether  spoken  or  written. 
It  might  be  demonstrated,  in  this  line, 
that  the  epic,  lyric,  and  didactic  schools 
have  each  a  distinctive  palette,  and  even 
that  the  various  prosodie  furms  have 
their  cho>.<-n  and  ncuiring  adjectives, 
syllubicully  a^ssortcd.  As  a  rule,  the 
heroic  measure  looks  out  for  commodi- 
ous adjectives  of  one  or  two  syllables ; 
letUng  alone,  if  discreet,  those  of  three, 
which  have  to  be  pronounceil  either  with 
uinlue  stress  upon  the  final  syllable,  or 
slightinjiiy  as  regard^  the  penult.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  experimenter  with 
dactylic  or  anapestic  forms  knows  how 
.  pat  and  trippingly  these  same  trisylla- 
bles come  to  the  rescue.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  line  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 
melodious  hexameters :  -~ 

*»Froiii  the    lH>iirit;f;i!,   infinite  WMt,  from  Hm 

We  might  instance  the  adjectives  of  Ho- 
mer, but  what  would  be  the  use,  when 
we  know,  beforehand,  that  the  sea  is 
''many-sounding,"  that  the  best  wor- 
thy of  Th»y  will  be  depicted  as  *<  crest- 


waving,"  and  that  every  Greek  will  be 
<*  carl-haired  **  and  *«  well-greaved,"  Hera 
**  white4irmed,"  and  PaUas  "  blueeyed  " 
(or  **gr€^yed,**  if  the  intellectaal  cast 
please  you  better)  ?  Let  us,  instead, 
sample  the  adjectives  of  Milton,  and  in 
ddinix  so  taste  a  reminiscence  of  Dante. 
Here,  in  the  sly  language  i»f  Moth,  we 
seem  to  have  come  to  a  "  great  feast  of 
languages,**  wherefrom  we  may  profita- 
aUy  steal  the  seraps.**  Nowhere  else 
may  one  imbibe  so  much  of  the  **scieii- 
tial  sap  "  of  classic  learnini;  a!id  uomen- 
clature  :  innumerable  proper  atljeotives, 
and  adjectives  of  geographical  dc-crip- 
tiou  ;  rich  words,  that,  standing  :iloue, 
are  both  poetry  and  painting.  Such  ars^ 
•'Etrurian  shades,"  « Iberian  fidds,** 
»*  Serbonian  bogs,"  *'  Sabean  odon,** 
"  Atlantean  shoulders,"  "Memnonian 
palace."  "rich  Cathaian  coast."  "the 
lUack  moor  Sea,"  "  the  starred  Ethiop 
queen,"  ami  others  equally  opulent, 
from  this  gold-coining  mint  of  epic  verse^ 
Many  an  impecunious  and  antra vekd 
muse  has  been  enridied  by  this  freedi^ 
culating  currency,  if  the  tmUl  were  told. 

We  would  also  take  note  of  a  singu- 
lar class  of  adjectives  continually  recur- 
ring in  the  poetry  of  Shelley.  These 
may  be  termed  adjectives  of  negation 
or  priva^n,  and  suggest  having  lieea 
transplanted  from  the  Greek.  The  fol- 
lowing phrases  will  serve  as  specimens : 
"imascended  majesty,"  "  Kocommuni- 
cating  dead,"  "  »/j  transmit  ted  torch  of 
hope,"  "  u>ipavilloned  sky."  Add  to 
this  class  such  cuud>rous  polysyllables 
as  "  iutertranspicuous,"  "  circumtluous," 
" semivital,**  "superincumbent,"  *'am- 
phisbsnio,"  etc.  Hmo  is  a  single  pas- 
sage from  Prometheus  LTnboond  which 
Well  illustrates  the  adjective  repertoij 
of  the  poet  of  the    white  ideal :  *'  — 

*'Ran,  waywanl,  .  .  . 
TrampIiDg  the  torrent  stream!,  auU  K^i^^'^y  UkM 
With  fftfl  unwet,  unwearied,  uiidelaying. 
Ami  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale, 
Beside  the  windlesa  and  crv<^taJline  poul. 
Wherever  liea,  on  nneraaiag  waves, 
TlM'iiiiift  €f  a  tinpk.'* 
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Note  tbe  earioas  didooatkm  of  aooent 
in  the  word  cry$iaU{n»!  with  few  ex- 
ceptions this  is  the  pronancuUimi  fol- 
lowed by  Shelley. 

In  the  j>oetic  work  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold arc  many  instances  of  musically- 
leagued  adjectives,  two,  threOf  or  four 
in  nnmber,  preceding  the  nonii)  and 
lending  a  sort  of  proontttineting  m«jee- 
ty  to  the  verse.  In  The  Strayed  Revel- 
ler we  find  &uch  combinations  as  these  : 
**  the  warm,  grassy,  Asopu^;  l)ank  ; " 
"  the  broad,  clay-ladeo,  luue  Cliorasmiau 
stream  ; "  the 

"  Flowiiif«4«lMd,  Ibe  beloved, 

Tlip  <!»'*irtil.  the  di%'ine| 

Ikloved  laccliu.","  — 

this,  with  the  sublime  adagio  movement 
ol  InrolliDg  waTM : — 

"  They  »ee  the  Heroes 
Sitting  in  the  dark  fhip, 
On  the  foamleu,  lony-Utaving, 
VMet  tea. 
At  sunwt  nenring 
Tbe  lUppy  I^huids." 

—  A  friend  of  mine  who  hat  jnst  re- 
tomed  from  a  long  reddenoe  in  the 

East  u  much  disturbed  by  the  sloTOnlj 
manner  of  speaking  which  he  observes 

to  be  prevalent  among  American  cliil- 
dren  of  the  refined  class.  I  lis  two  lit- 
tle girls  Imve  been  ljroui;ht  up  in  a  col- 
ony where  their  playiuates  were  mostly 
English,  while  hk  son,  a  boy  of  ten  or 
twdve,  has  spent  the  last  six  years  in 
America.  The  relative  advantages,  so 
fur  as  the  language  was  concern e<1,  have 
been  nearly  the  same,  yet  the  contrast 
between  the  boy's  speech  and  that  of  his 
sLiters  is  remarkable,  not  only  in  pro- 
nunciation, but  also  in  facility  of  expres- 
sion. The  gurls,  who,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, are  but  seven  and  nine  years 
respectively,  pronounce  with  a  dear-cat 
precision  and  form  their  sentences  upon 
a  model  of  incisive  l)revity  refreshing 
to  hear.  The  Imiv's  laiiu'":ii,'e  llounders. 
His  phrases  are  lurbiii  and  incomplete, 
and  his  words  are  often  docked  past 
recognition,  or  drawled  to  an  abeord 
length,  besides  being  enunciated  with 
that  nasal  twang  which,  by  the  way, 
VOL.  XLYIU.  — MO.  290.  54 


has  oddly  enongb  been  ealled  "spesldng 
through  the  nose,"  whereas  it  is  caused 
by  obstructing  certain  sounds  in  their 

passage  thron<:h  that  organ. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  il- 
lustration, the  comparison  of  Euglish- 
spoken  English  with  American-spoken 
English  is  un&vorable  to  the  latter. 
Leaving  ont  of  the  qoesUon  that  small 
and  highly  cultivated  class  of  Americans 
who  are  thought  by  some  to  speak  bet- 
ter Englisli  than  the  best  wliich  England 
aiTords,  this  seems  in  general  t*>  be  a  true 
statement  of  the  case.  The  average 
colloquial  American  English  is  andoubt- 
edly  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of 
careless  articulation,  not  to  speak  of  the 
nasal  accent,  which  may  possibly  find 
more  or  less  excuse  in  an  instinctive  at- 
tempt to  guard  against  our  great  nation- 
al catarrh  by  contracting  certain  mus- 
cles. I  am  reminded  in  this  regard  of 
an  acquaintance  who  used  to  be  accused 
of  speaking  like  a  book,"  because  he 
neither  mouthed  nor  curtailed  his  words. 

—  Recent  unfortunate  occasion  has 
obliged  me  to  look  about  among  that 
order  of  people  which  furnishes  —  or 
fails  to  furnish  —  our  servants,  and  the 
only  advantage  that  I  have  thus  far 
gaiued  by  it  consists  in  an  improved  ao- 
qumntanoe  with  the  proper  siguification 
of  the  term  ladg. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  certain  melancholy,  molas> 
ses-candy-colored  mulatto  girl,  of  a  .«icrof- 
ulous  habit  and  an  exalt(*d  notion  of  her 
social  value,  who  favon'»l  us  for  a  very 
short  time  by  becoming  a  member  of 
our  household.  **  Some  people,"  she  took 
pains  to  remark,  **  thinks  that  folks  that 
works  ain't  ladies,  but  they  is.  My 
sisters  works,  but  they  're  all  ladies." 

A  distinguishe<l  w:isher-la<ly  of  our 
neighborhood  also  illuinitjated  the  <|ues- 
tiun  bv  excusiii''  her  absence  on  a  Mou- 
day  with  the  explanation  that  she  and 
another  lady  had  been  cleaning  house 
for  a  woman  who  was  about  to  travel  in 
Europe  with  her  family. 
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This  iwreml  of  definiUont  MbQtn 
oecnra  Id  accordance  with  the  spirit 
whidi  ssserts  humanity's  right  to  dimK 

but  it  indicates,  iirxltT  the  riVcumstance?, 
that  the  ifh  as  whidi  brini,'  about  surh 
u  ri>ult  are  very  much  uiidenlune.  My 
respected  washer-womau  and  my  benev- 
olent cook  and  mj  condescending  in- 
door man  hare  reached  that  half-baked 
eonditiou  of  ie[»ublicaii  dev('b)pment 
which  claims  privileges  without  having 
taken  tlie  intermediate  steps.  In  the 
mean  lime  tlit  >e  slack  baked  notions  rjive 
rise  to  endless  inconvenience!),  which 
make  us  long  for  Chinese,  Hindas,  Ni- 
hilists, — persons  of  any  sort,  who,  pend- 
ing their  attainment  of  the  lecture  plat- 
form or  the  presidential  chair,  arc  con- 
tented to  assume  that  st^ition  in  life  to 
which  their  intrinsio  worth  entitles 
them. 

—  In  the  library  of  the  Literary  In- 
•titation  of  Bath,  England  (as  we  are 
told  bj  Dr.  Dibdin),  there  is  an  anpub- 
luhed  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
MS.,  written  by  John  Sherwen,  M.  D., 
entitled  Vindieatio  Shakespi'ariana,  in 
whicli  the  author  has  relri(;vcd  and 
cleverly  explained  several  words  in  the 
original  text  of  Shakespeare,  by  Ills  ac- 
eorate  knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Korthem  and  Border  coonUes.  It  is 
much  to  be  rei^rettcd  that  this  work  has 
not  been  published.  A  glance  through 
almost  any  of  the  play^i  will  convince 
the  reader  that  the  poet  had  not  only 
an  extensive  familiarity  with,  but  a  par- 
tiality for,  words  in  provincial  use  in 
these  counties;  and  his  strikingly  cor- 
rect descriptions  of  locality  and  scenery 
in  Macbeth  have  been  adduced  as  proof 
that  at  some  period  of  his  early  life  he 
had  visited  Scotland.  He  that  as  it  may, 
such  words  as  tlu-  followini;.  —  f/rei't  (to 
cry  or  weep),  say  (to  hang  down),  shive 
(a  slice),  sliver  (noun,  a  small  btaach, 
and  Terit,  to  tear  off),  neh  (the  beak), 
Irock  (a  badger),  biffgen  (a  nightH»p), 
pidk  (to  pitch  or  throw),  scale  (to 
spread,  as  manure),      (adjective,  wide, 


loose),  dtm  (tuiftitb,  entirely), 

coats  (apples),  dap  (to  pat  or  tap),eftars 

(a  job  of  wmk}fjkqi^aek  (a  pan-edM), 

—  and  many  otliers,  are  terras  **fa- 
tniliar  iu  the  mouth  as  household  wonls" 
in  the  North  of  England.  Brock- 
ett's  Glossary  has  done  some  service  in 
explaining  Northern  provincialisms,  hot 
it  b  very  imperfect ;  and  the  labors  of 
the  reoently-established  English  Dialect 
Society  cannot  but  have  a  happy  effect 
in  sheddinf^  light  on  many  a  Shake- 
spearean expr*  s-ion  that  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  obscure  or  uuiut<;lligible. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  *<scamds'* 
with  which  Galiban  seeks  to  tempt  the 
appeUte  of  his  new  King  "  St^hano. 
These  scamels  have  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  proved  an  indiirestible  mor- 
sel to  the  editors,  puzzled  as  they  have 
been  to  decide  wheiher  they  were  "fish, 
^ie^h,  or  good  re<l  herring,"  and  some 
of  them  preferring  to  have  Uamudst 
SMMius/b,  or  even  sAomois  kids  served 
up  instead.  Now,  however,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  **  scamel  "  is  simply 
the  provincial  name  in  Norfolk  of  a 
"  l^anif  V  "  bird  of  the  ^odwit  species,  th« 
flavor  of  which  was  undoubtedly  famil- 
iar enough  to  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
London  restaurants  of  the  poet's  day. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  word 
has  a  special  or  provincial  signification, 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  one ;  and 
scuritv  arises  from  the  author  using  it 
sometimes  in  one  sense,  sometimes  in 
the  other.  Such  a  word  is  the  common 
adverb  soon.  In  such  pa^ssages  aa  the 
following,  —  "  Soon  at  five  o'clock  I II 
meet  with  yon,"  Com.  of  Err.,  L  iL  26 ; 
**Soon  at  >u[MHT  >li:ilt  tli-;i  see  Lo- 
renzo," Mer.  of  Veil..  I  I.  iii.  ~>  ;  "  Coms 
to  me  soon  at  after  supp  r."  Kich.  III., 
IV.  iii.  31  ;  "  You  shall  Ix'ar  the  burden 
soon  at  night,'*  Rom. and  Jul.,  II.  v.  78; 
**  We  11  have  a  posset  for 't  soon  at 
night,**  Merry  Wives,  I.  iv.  8,  and  a 
doxen  more,  it  u  evident  from  the  eo» 
text  that  soon  "  cannot  have  its  com- 
mon meaning  of        a  short  tisse." 
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IVJce  the  ftrat  imtanoe  above :  the  thne 
we  know  exactly  to  be  eleren  o'dock, 
because  Antipbidiia  luda  hia  aerraot  go 
to  tbe  ioO} 

"TIm  CeoUnr,  where  w«  bott, 
And  tHaj  then,  Iftronio,  tiU  I  come  to  thee; 

Within  (Au  hour  it  vaiUbe  dinner  time." 

He  theu  iDvites  his  friend,  the  First 

Mercliant,  to  dinner:  — 

**  What,  will  you  walk  with  aie  about  the  town, 
And  Itaen  go  to  mj  inn,  and  din«  with  ma  ?** 

To  whidi  the  Merchant  repliea;  — 

•*I  am  iiivitt'd,  fiir,  to  certain  nn-i'  Iiant'*, 

Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benetit; 
I  crave  your  pardon.   Soon  at  Jive  o^doekf 

PIc.i-e  \  Hi,  I  '11  meet  with  vmi  upon  the  mart, 
And  afterward  consort  you  till  bcd-tirac." 

Now,  hearing  in  mind  that  noon  is  the 
univtT-al  dinner-hour  in  Shakespeare, 
six  hours  luuiit  intervene  ere  they  meet 
agaiu,  which  could  bardlj  be  called 
"  soon.**  An  examination  of  the  other 
passages  will  pi^nt  the  same  inconsist- 
encj;  and  yet  I  believe  no  editor  or 
commentator  has  ever  given  any  accej)t- 
uble  explanation  of  it.  Kvcn  so  e.xact 
ttniiot.it(ir>.  as  tlic  Clarki-s  only  say  tiiat 
**  soon  about  or  towards;  and  Dr. 
Schmidt  says  that  **  soon  at  night "  = 
this  very  night,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  Tery  unsatisfactory.  The  fact  is  that 
*^  soon  *'  in  these  passages  is  a  pore  pro* 
vincialism.  and  corresponds  exactly  with 
tlie  N*  w  England  expression  "  at  early 
candle  light,"  and  the  Latin  "  ad  pri- 
mam  vegperain"  for  which  our  term 
*  uight*fajl "  is  a  good  synonym.  If  a 
collation  of  these  passages  had  fuled 
to  show  tlie  correct  mcanitig  of  **80on,** 
Mr.  Ualliwell,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Ar* 
chaic  and  Provincial  Words,  telln  us 
that  in  the  West  of  England  the  word 
stiil  feigniiics  "  evening  ;  "  and  if  this 
were  not  sulHcient,  we  have  the  author* 
ity  of  a  book  written  by  Gil,  a  contem- 
porary of  Shakespeare,  a  head  master 
of  St.  Paul's  School,  tli.it  the  use  of 
"soon"  as  an  adverb,  in  the  familiar 
tense  of  betimes,"  "  by  and  by,"  or 
"quickly,"  had,  wln-n  he  wrote,  been 
eclipsed  with  most  men  by  au  accepta- 
tk>n  restricted  to  **  night-falL" 


AnoiheF  profiiHriil  stoBbUnipUoflk 
oceora  in  Coriolamis  (V.  r.  84),  where 
AnfidiiiB  aaja  oi  hia  great  rival,  — 

"I  took  him; 
Ifadt  him  joint  serraat  with  me;  gavo  hia  w»j 

In  all  lib  own  desires;  oar,  let  bim  ehooM 

Out  of  my  files,  his  prtjjects  to  arcomplish, 

My  beat  and  fr«!<he9t  men ;  served  his  desigamoatS 

laiaias own  person;  holp  to  reap  tke/mm»  wkivk 

VarioQs  changes  have  been  propoaed 
and  made  in  the  last  clause ;  the  most 

common  being  to  read  ear  instead  of 
"end,"  and  to  transpose  this  word  and 
"reap."  But  the  old  text  is  perfectly 
correct.  To  "  end "  a  crop  succeeds 
reaping  it,  and  means  to  gather  it  into 
gamera,  Co  house  it,  or  stack  it  up  in 
ricks.  **  A  well-ended  rick  of  hay  "  and 
"  well-eiided  staduof  wheat "  are  among 
the  commonest  hnrvr>st  technicjilitics  in 
not  only  Northern  but  other  English 
counties.  It  is  the  consumtnation  of  har- 
vest; and  Autidius  metaphorically  says 
thai  after  he  had  reaped  the  crop  of  war 
and  victory,  Coriolanua  had  taken  the 
advantage  of  it  to  himsdf  by  gatherii^ 
all  the  glory  into  hb  own  garners. 

Thi.s  will  also  serve  to  explain  a  pas- 
sage in  L'Alle::ro.  where  tbe  poet,  r^ 
ferring  to  Puck,  — 

"Tells  how  the  drudging;  g<i1)lin  sweat 
Tu  cam  hia  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
Wi>cn  ill  one  iiiiclit,  ere  ;;liiiip-i'  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  tlail  lialh  threshed  the  com. 
That  ton  dsHaboisn  eouM  not  ondL** 

The  last  word  haa,  no  doubt,  pnzsled 
many  a  reader,  though  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible  to  any  "  Northern  farmer." 

The  word  "  fettle  "  is  anotlier  pure 
Northern  provinriali^m.  meaning  to  get 
read  I/,  prepare,  dress  one's  sfl/.  Many 
a  time  have  I  been  told  by  my  father 
to  fetth  myself  and  go  to  school,"  "  to 
fittii  Mp  for  church,"  etc.  It  is  used 
both  as  an  active  and  a  neuter  verb ;  and 
Shakespeare  has  p?eu  it  its  exact  sig^ 
nification  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ILL  ?• 
154 :  — 

"  Jlat  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Tbundajr  noxt, 
To  go  with  Faris  to  Saint  PMsr'a  Chniclu** 

The  very  singular  word  "pheeie" 
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occurs  twice  in  Shalcetpeire,  and  has 

bothered  the  commentators  exceedingly 
to  fiii«l  it,s  correct  meaning;  some  ex- 
jilaiiiiiii;  it=:t(»  Iteat.  others  =  to  drive, 
lu  the  North  of  England  they  have 
an  old  word  prononnoed  phaze^  meaning 
generally  to  makt  an  imprtuion  upcn^  to 
orouM,  tHr  up.  It  is  commonly  nsed  in 
such  expressions  as  *'  I  called  the  man 
a  fool,  but  it  never  phnzeil  him,"  *'  I  hit 
the  door  with  all  inv  nii^ht,  but  eouUl 
n't  phdze  it."  This  word  has  sometimes 
8eemc<l  to  me  to  come  very  near  fitting 
the  situation  in  Shakespeare.  In  Tarn, 
of  Shr.,  Ind.,  i  1,  Sly  says  to  the  host> 
ess,  "  I  '11  pheeze  you,  in  faith,**  that  is, 
1  '11  stir  you  up.  1  '11  startle  you ;  and  in 
Tro.  and  Cres.,  II.  iii.  2I.'>,  Ajax  says, 
"  An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  phfeze. 
his  j>ride,"  meanin<i,  I  '11  make  an  im- 
pre!><iion  on  him,  I  '11  bring  down  his 
pride* 

Another  Northern  pecnliarity  is  the 
nse  of  the  term  wifs  for  a  woman  in 
general,  without  any  reference  to  the 
OOnju^ial  relation,  in  the  «!jme  way  that 
femme  in  Frt'iieh  ainl  fnm  in  German 
are  occasionally  used.  Brockett  men- 
tions thu,  and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
vift  mulier,  femina;  and  says  that  Bede 
nses  mf-eild  for  a  female  inftint  In 
Henry  V.,  Act  V.,  dioms,  we  have,  — 

FsIm  ttt  ths  flood  with  meu,  with  tcii-e^,  with 
Whose  shouts  and  eUps  ontrdoe  the  deepHnoolh'd 

where  "  wives  "  is  surely  not  couHned  to 
married  women,  but  indndes  women  of 
all  ages  and  relations.  Agmn,  when 
Lord  Baotm  says,  **  Strawberry  tmMt 

lay  two  or  three  great  strawberries  at 
the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  re'^t 
are  little  ones,"  he  plainly  nirans  all 
women,  married  or  not,  who  deal  in  the 
fruit ;  and  Charles  Reade,  in  his  Scotch 
novel,  Christie  Johnstone,  frequently 
calls  his  heroine  and  her  friend  fisb- 
wives"  though  they  are  both  unmarried 
girls.  1  was  amused  at  Grant  White, 
in  his  EveryoDay  English,  ridiculing  the 


newspaper  that  spoke  of  a  certain  Wm 
A.  K.,  a  young  country  girl,  who  raised 
and  s«)ld  chickens,  as  a  "lady  poaltry- 
ist."  As  I  If  sensibly  says,  if  the  good 
old  term  "heuwiie"  were  too  homely, 
she  might  wdl  oioogh  have  been  a 
•*  poulterer  "  or  *<  pfmlteress."  Hut 
point  is  uDteresting,  as  it  helps  to  estab- 
lish the  accuracy  of  the  Folio  text  in  the 
celebrated  crux  in  Othello.  T.  i.  21,  "A 
fellow  almost  darnn'd  in  a  fair  tclff,^  — 
a  line  that  has  exercised  tlu*  iuircnuity 
of  the  commentators  to  the  exteui  oi  at 
least  sixteen  oonjeetnral  emendatioM. 
Let  us  exanune  it  tat  a  momoiL  Fin^ 
bearing  in  mind  the  above-named  us- 
age of  "  wife,"  we  must  remember,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  preposition  in  is  frequent- 
ly iised,  in  old  writers,  for  on  account 
off  by  reason  of;  as  in  Maeb.,  IV.  iiLo5: 

*'Not  io  the  legioas 
Of  horrid  hdl  CM  oooM  a  dcrU  mora  taaM 
/•  CV&  to  top  Ihcbath ;  ** 

and  in  1  Henry  IV.,  V.  iv.  121,  «The 

better  part  of  valor  is  discretion ;  tit  tkf 
irhich  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life;" 
that  is,  through  ir/itr/i,  /»/  rmfon  '>t' irhick. 
And  lastly,  the  line  in  qut  >ti<m  has  no 
special  reference  to  Cas^iu's  conuecuon 
with  Bianca,  nor  with  any  woman  In 
particular,  but  is  a  general  photogra^ 
of  a  certain  tnut  of  his  character,  as  con- 
temptuously jiortrayed  by  lago.  Dash- 
ing paladin  that  he  is  liiinself.  lago  is 
bitterly  mortified  that  tlie  general  should 
have  passed  over  hiui,  an<l  preferred  to 
the  lieutenant^  a  man  who  had  no  sol- 
dierly qualifications  whatever.  He  des- 
ignates the  new  oflker  as  a  theorist 
only,  a  **connter- caster,"  and  a  mere 
tPoman*s  man  ;  one  of  those  amorous, 
Rusecptihle  fools  who  are  ready  to  risk 
all  they  i>o5sess  for  a  fair  face  or  a  ebann- 
ing  woman.  lago  knew  that  Ca-«5!0 
had  .one  mistress, "  a  customer,"  hanging 
about  his  neck;  and  he  thought  that 
he  was  also  in  love  with  Desdemona, 
— That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  can  weB 
bi  lieve  it ; "  and  it  is  through  this  sus- 
oeptibility  to  female  fascinations  that  he 
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to  have  "our  Ciado  on  the  hipw"  em  encl  B<nder  oonntieiy  end  no  CSnm- 

He  says,  "  I  will  abuse  him  to  the  ^foor  Ix'rland  giil  would  have  had  the  least 
in  the  rank  garb ;  "  that  is,  I  will  take  ditficulty  in  uiulerstanding  it  perfectly, 
care  the  general  shall  know  what  a  lil>-  I  mean  the  word  "braid,"  in  Diana's 
ertine  his  lieutenant  is,  and  what  lengths  speech,  in  All 's  Well,  IV.  ii.  74 :  — 
the  "voluble  knave"  will  go  "for  the  "  Since  Frenctunen  are  so  6rau/, 
better  compassing  of  bis  salt  and  moat  llirt  wUI.  I     sad  dis  a  »•».•• 
hidden  loose  affection."   What,  then,  I        only  refer  the  reader  to  the  Va- 
ooold  be  more  natural,  when  lago  is  ex-  riorum  for  pages  of  speculation  on  the 
pressing  his  indignation  at  the  promo-  signification  of  this  word.  Steevens's  ex- 
tion  of  Cassio,  than  that  be  should,  in  planation,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  deceit- 
exaggerated  language,  depreciate  th«>«e  /"A  i-^  the  one  generally  accepte<l.  It 
characteristics  in  the    Florentine  "  that  escaped  the  notice  of  Brockett  when  he 
were  most  unlitting  lor  a  soldier,  — qual-  compiled  his  Glossary,  and  that  may 
ities,  by  the  way,  that  he  despised  the  partly  acoonnt  for  recent  oonunentators 
more  for  being  so  oi)i)osite  to  his  own  missing  its  proyinctal  meaning.  When 
natnie?  "One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Flor^  »  boy,  I  have  myself  heard  this  word 
entme,  a  fellow  '*  who  is  willing  to  go  used,  more  than  once,  in  exactly  the 
to  perdition,  almost  to  sell  himself  to  sense  that  Diana  gives  to  it ;  and  it  seems 
the  devil,  for  a  beautiful  woman,  —  "a  t<>  m*-'  that  the  i)oct  could  not  have  se* 
fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife."  leete.l  a  more  forcible  expression,  there 
Does  not  this  give  to  the  Folio  text  being  no  one  English  word  that  so  fully 
a  clear  and  easy  interpretation,  without  gives  the  sense  required.  It  is  evidently 
efaanging  a  letter,  and  without  any  sub*  derived  from  the  Sootoh  braids  but  has 
tilty  or  sophistication  whatever  ?  If  it  acquired  a  much  mom  comprehensive 
be  claimed  that  lago  is  referring  to  the  meaning  than  our  hrocul^  the  latter  being 
lieutenant's  connection  with  Bianca,  the  generally  applied  to  language,  whereas 
line  might  well  enough  be  paraplirase<l,  the  braid  in  (jucstion  is  applied  to  both 
"  A  fellow  almost  cracked  after  a  good-  language  and  actions,  ofteuer  to  the  lat- 
looking  wench  ;  "  but  I  think  it  more  ter.    IinpudetU  cornea  fairly  uear  to  it, 
likely  tliat  he  is  speaking  of  Cassio^s  bat  is  not  quite  forcible  enough,  while 
general  character  among  the  8ez»  as  a  hutftd  Is  perhaps  in  the  other  extreme, 
gay  Lothario  or  a  love -smitten  Miss  A  man  was  said  to  be    braid"  whose 
UssLucy,  and  the  paraphrase  would  be,  behavior  among  women  was  audacious- 
A  fellow  who  is  almost  ready  to  throw  ly  gross  or  insulting,  or  who  had  a  noted 
him.«elf  nwav,  Ixxly  and  soul,  for  the  character  for  making  improper  advances, 
sake  of  a  jirciiy  woman.'*  or  for  taking  saucy  liberties.   And  now, 
If  space  permitted,  other  instances  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  when  I  re- 
might  be  adduced  of  this  use  of  provin-  call  hearing  such  expressions  as  these, 
cial  words  by  the  great  poeL   But  the  John,  you  munnot  be  sae  braid,  noo,** 
main  object  of  this  note  was  to  bring  to  or,  **  He 's  far  ower  braid  to  keep  my 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  At-  company,"  it  seems  to  me,  from  his  put- 
lantic  Monthly  a  word  that  has  caused  tiug  this  word  so  aptly  in  Diana's  mouth* 
almost  as  mucli  conjecture  reganling  its  that  the  poet  himself  must  at  some  time 
meaning  a.s  any  other  in  the  plays,  —  .a  have  heard  similar  expressions.  The 
word  that  I  have  been  surprised  to  fmd  word  "braided,"  however,  so  far  as  I 
no  editor  or  commeutator  has  done  jus-  recollect,  was  no  relative  of  braid." 
tioe  t(^  though  some  years  ago,  at  least,  Braided"  was  a  word  always  applied 
it  was  common  euoogh  (and  may  be  so  to  goods  or  wares,  and  meant  rft  rfy, 
still)  amoDg  the  peasantry  of  the  North-  tuniUd,  erun^M       Soiled  or  damp 
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clothing,  carelesglj  pat  away,  was  said 
to  como  out  braided ;  that  is,  in  hraids, 
wriiikh  (I,  or  creased.  And,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  was  applied  also  to  eheap 
or  second -band  articles,  especiallj  of 
liaberdMherj.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  shepherd's  ton,  in  Winter'a  Tale 
(IV.  iv.  204),  asks  if  Antolycus,  in  his 
*ruise  of  a  pe<ldler,  lias  any  "  vnhraided 
wares  ;  "  atid  liis  lan;;uage  has  f^'onorally 
been  snppost-d  to  l)e  a  pre«s  error  for 
embroided  wares,"  which  is  the  reading 
of  Collier^a  Coneeted  Folio  of  1682. 
Bat  I  have  nerer  been  able  to  ^yeet 
mjfelf  <rf  the  impveidoB  that  he  rather 
meant  any  new,  fresh,  nnsoiled  wares,  — 
wares  that  are  nice  and  untumbled,  and 
not  Keeond-hand  •jomis.  Of  this  mean- 
\x\]l  of  *'  braided,"  as  a  Northern  wonl,  I 
am  not  so  confident  as  I  am  in  the  case 
of  *'bi«id;''  and  I  have  looked  in  vain 
lor  anj  eonoborating  refevenoes  to  it 
in  snch  glossaries  as  I  have  aeoess  to. 
Probably  some  of  my  readers  may  be 
able  to  add  flieir  anfliority.  and  so  to 
confirm,  or  otherwise,  what  1  have  writ- 
ten, and  thus  help  to  elucidate  these 
long-disputed  obscorities  in  the  text  of 
our  beloved  poet 

— Harried  women  of  tender  sensi- 
bilities on  the  subject  of  eqaal  nghts, 
as  well  as  tall  boys  who  are  hanker- 
ing after  the  riirht^  they  have  not  yet 
earned,  are  <piie!ly  snulibed  in  their  as- 
pirations, when  traveling  in  the  trim 
little  screw  steamers  on  the  ooast  and 
fiords  of  Norway.  For  women  accom- 
panying their  liege  lords  and  for  chil- 
dren underage  only  half  fare  is  charged. 
Doubtless,  a  certain  brilliant  essayist  of 
the  North  American  Review  would  not 
dei^n  to  ask  the  reason  for  this  retjula- 
tion.  But  the  high-stepping  and  gray- 
haired  patriarch  of  onr  party,  elated 
by  this  nnw<mted  leniency  towards  his 
pocket-book,  applied  to  a  good-natnred 
captain  for  an  explanatiott. 

"  Captain,  why  does  your  COBpany 
carry  a  man's  wife  and  ohildrea  on  balE 
tickets?" 


Tlie  jocund  captAin  remoTes  his  well- 
blackened  meerschaum,  and  declares  tlist 
all  the  companies  do  the  same. 

"  Hut  why,  captain  ?  There  must  be 
some  reason.** 

Why,  bless  your  son],  I  don't  know; 
only  they  always  have.** 

The  traveler  persists,  and  remarin 
that  he  has  noUced  that  the  country  is 
poor  in  everything  but  children.  "  May 
it  not  be,  captain,"  he  intpiire^^,  "  that 
this  is  a  plan  to  encourage  matrimony, 
and  to  mitigate  the  bardsbipe  that  headi 
of  ismilies  have  to  endure  while  nusing 
a  fiunily  on  these  gray  old  rodcs  ?  ** 

Tlie  captain  nods  assent,  and  adds, 
"  Perhaps  so,"  in  a  parenthesis,  as  it 
were  to  his  thouijhf^.  a-<  he  surveys  the 
lK)ld  stranger  who  has  dared  to  suggest 
that  liis  grand  and  cool  and  healthy 
Northland  may  be  barren  or  dreary,  or 
that  poverty  is  really  pressing  his  ldns> 
folk  moredosely  in  their  narrow  mount- 
ain homes  than  on  the  broad  fields  of 
Minnesota,  of  which  he  hears  mndi  horn 
his  cousins.  .  .  . 

Neither  the  grandeur  of  the  mount- 
ains nor  the  weird  intricacies  of  the 
fiords  serve  to  keep  the  terrible  weoaa 
question  ovt  of  Norway.  The  time  wm, 
and  not  long  ago»  when  no  self-respect 
ing  Norwegian  woman  would  consent 
to  enter  the  K.aloon  of  a  steamer  to  eat 
in  the  company  of  the  masculine  pas- 
sengers. The  example  of  the  English 
and  American  women  who  travel  in  that 
country  has  changed  this  onstom,  and 
now  the  officers  are  no  longer  vexed 
by  the  problem  as  to  how  to  serve  two 
first-class  meals  at  the  same  time  to  the 
few  first-class  passengers  who  frequent 
their  lines  of  travel.  The  Norwevnan 
woman  traveler  is  nevertheless  a  model 
of  quiet  reserve  and  dignity.  The  in- 
finenoe  ot  Englbh-speaking  women  in 
Norway  is  not  confined  to  table  man- 
ners alone  ;  a  Still  greater  impression  il 
being  made  upon  this  proud  and  en':  "-- 
getic  race  of  women  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  education.  The  Governesses' 
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Sbbool  in  Glirittumia  no  longw  meeto 
their  demands,  and  the  yoonger  women 

especially  are  restless,  and  begin  to  beg 
that  the  bii^'Iiest  edacational  privileges 
may  be  made  as  free  to  them  as  to  men. 

—  It  has  l)eeii  discovered  that  beer 
cures  inteuiperauce.  It  has  also  been 
disooTered  that  beer  causes  intemper> 
anoe,  and  does  not  core  h.  TheBrituh 
FarliamentdisooTered  in  1880  that  beer 
would  cure  the  evil.  Forty  years  hiter 
the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York  di'?oov('r('d  that  beer  was  one  of 
the  chief  causc'i  ot  intemperance.  Lit- 
erary men  are  just  now  (Uscovering  the 
beer  antidote.  One  of  them  says,  "  He 
would  do  a  priceless  work  in  the  Lord*s 
Tineyard  who  should  teach  the  Eoj^h 
lower  classes  to  drink  lager  beer." 

On  the  side  of  beer  we  have  two  dh* 
coveries  :  (1.)  Hcer  euros  intemperance. 
(2.)  Enghuid  <hinks  too  litth^  of  it,  and 
so  is  not  cured.  liut  how  much  does 
England  drink  ?  Professor  Levi  tells 
vs  that  in  1866  she  drank  .868  of  an 
hnperial  gallon  of  proof  spirits  and  thir- 
ty-seven  gallons  of  beer  and  ale  for 
every  man*  woman,  and  child.  He  esti- 
mates the  proof  spirits  contained  in  the 
beer  and  ule  at  ;)..)'•;{  "gallons  a  head. 

So,  England  drirdcs  abcnit  four  times 
as  much  alcohol  in  beer  and  ale  as  ia 
spirits.  This  suggests  two  qnestions: 
(1*)  Does  English  intemperance  come 
from  the  one  fifth  of  alcohol  contained 
in  the  spirits,  or  from  the  four  fifths  0(m- 
tained  in  tlio  bo^'r?  (2.)  If  thirty-seven 
gallons  a  Iii'ad  is  not  eiiouijh  to  effect  a 
cure,  how  much  beer  iloes  the  Lord's 
English  viueyard  require  ? 

We  will  now  look  at  the  antipbeer  dis- 
ooverj.  In  1869,  thirty-nine  years  after 
England  had,  by  fostering  legislation, 
ipadrupled  its  nse  of  beer,  the  English 
church  took  mea'^urcs  to  ascertain  tho 
causes  and  extent  of  intemperance.  The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  through  a 
large  committee,  sent  letters  of  inquiry 
to  the  judges  of  criminal  ooorCs,  chief 
OQBstaUesi  ■nperintendepts  of  police^ 


reoorden,  ooronen,  chaplsins  and  go^ 
emors  of  prisons  and  workhouses,  and 

others  whose  official  position  gave  them 
special  means  for  observation. 

The  convocation,  in  summing  np  the 
evideiice  obtained  from  22'2'.\  witnesses, 
say  that  the  parliamentary  lieer  Act  of 
1830  appears  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  prolific  causes  of  intemper- 
ance, and  that  the  testimony  on  this 
point,  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy,  the 
constabulary,  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
others  most  competent  to  judge,  is  most 
emphatic  and  unanimoim."  This  report 
was  forwarded  to  the  throne  with  the 
indorsement  of  the  Upper  House,  to- 
gether with  2223  estracU  from  the  en- 
denoe  on  which  it  was  based.  Some 
years  later  the  Convocation  of  York 
made  similar  inquiries.  Its  report,  based 
on  the  testimony  of  2711  witnesses,  is 
still  more  emphatic  in  relation  to  tho 
disastrous  effects  of  beer  on  tho  people 
of  England.  We  know  about  how  much 
beer  England  has  used  for  the  last  half 
omtnry.  We  know,  too,  or  may  easily 
learn,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  cured 
English  intenq>erance. 

—  Of  late  years  we  Americans  havo 
had  sufficient  cause  to  bemoan  ourselvos 
on  account  of  our  climate,  which  not 
only  treats  us  to  the  severest  extremes 
of  tropical  heat  and  Siberian  cold,  but 
springs  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
suddenness  for  which  no  one  can  be 
prepared,  the  most  alert  Yankee  not  be> 
ing  ''lively"  enough  to  keep  up  with 
such  volatile  weather.  Since  living  in 
a  country  with  so  absurd  a  climate  is 
really  a  grave  misfortune,  we  may  bo 
thankful  to  find  that  there  is  anything 
good  to  be  said  for  it;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  noticed,  as  balancing  in  some 
degree  its  unpleasant  characteristics, 
that  when  the  weather  is  in  a  good  hu- 
mor it  can  give  us  as  fine  days  as  are  to 
be  had  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  a 
remarkable  variety  of  them.  In  this 
month  of  Odober  there  have  been  days 
eqoaltng  those  we  may  have  revdod 
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in  in  Italy,  ftnd  others,  agun,  whicSi  for 
brilliancy  of  bonnty  were  like  the  most 

fmi)orb  we  have  known  anioiii;  Swis« 
mountains.  —  days  wlirn  tlic  landscape 
seemed  wrapjM-d  in  hottest  haze,  which 
yet  was  not  a  haze,  since  all  things  ap- 
peared in  true  oatline  and  relief;  and 
other  days  when  the  crystalline  air  was 
to  pnre  that  there  actoally  seemed  to  be 
no  atmosphere  at  all,  and  one  fancieil 
that  one  could  tonrh  with  the  fini^cr  ol)- 
jects  two  or  tliree  miles  off.  ila{)i\v  is 
he  who,  in  such  rare  days,  is  living  iu 
a  hill  country,  for  their  beauty  is  there 
best  noted  and  enjoyed.  From  where 
I  livBt  the  river  (die  Hudson)  has  the 
look  of  a  lake,  or  ra'her  of  tw&  lakes  at 
north  and  south,  the  water  directly  in 
front  beiui;  hiddt-n  by  trees  ;  hiit  a  few 
minutes'  walk  l)riiii;>  une  to  a  sjtot  where 
the  btrai^hi  course  of  the  river  may  be 
seen  for  twenty  mUes.  I  passed  the 
place  to-day  in  my  afternoon  8troll»  and 
had  to  stop  there  several  minutes,  I 
was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
fiimiliar  vi-  w.  The  river  had  taken  on 
that  peculiar  tint  i^t  dark,  brilliant,  liv- 
iii2  blue  \vlii(  !i  most  su;:"'e8ts  the  mo- 
tion,  the  flow,  of  water  whose  move- 
ment cannot,  on  account  of  distance,  be 
really  observed ;  the  imagination  could 
follow  the  noble  stream  the  long  way 
from  its  far-off  l>^nning  to  its  end. 
The  hills  —  w(!  towns- peoj)le  do  not 
diirnifv  thern  as  mountains,  thou;:h  we 
are  pruud  of  their  respectable  height 
—  wore  that  indescribable  hue  oue  sees 
on  them  only  ui  autumn,  which  is  not 
purple,  but  a  mingling  of  red  and  blue, 
as  in  a  changeable  silk.  The  house- 
loofs  of  the  town  below,  and  even  the 
Ui^ly  villaije  on  the  opposite  shore,  were 
picture.><[ue,  .seen  in  ma>s  and  in  that 
8j»lendid  lii^ht.  I  knew  it  all  so  well ! 
And  yet  the  l>eauty  of  it  flushed  on  me 
as  newly  as  if  it  were  some  strange  for* 
eign  town  I  was  looking  on,  and  an  un- 
familiar river  and  hills.  On  tlie  way 
home,  as  the  sun  declined,  the  hills 
became  ruby-oolor,  and  the  sky  gold; 


and  soon,  with  another  tarn  of  the  ka- 
leidoscope, it  was  the  sky  that  had 
flushed  rose-pink,  while  the  hills  Mow 
it  were  softened  to  dusky  blue.  It  is 
tins  chan^jfefuluess  of  a.->]»ect  iu  the  hills 
which  lovers  of  them  rejoice  in  ;  it  is 
like  the  changes  of  mood  and  of  ooim- 
tenance  we  notice  in  a  dear  friend,  aU  of 
whose  moods  and  looks  are  lovely  to  us. 

Although  we  constantly  speak  of  nat- 
ure as  paintin<j  pictures  for  our  eye,  I 
think  the  real  «'ffect  of  her  on  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  her  influence  is  like 
that  of  music,  suggesting  the  same  strong 
and  quite  indefinable  Mootions.  I  d«m't 
know  whether  or  not  this  has  been  re- 
marked upon  before*  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  any  nature -lover  easily  discovers 
for  him«elf.  "Why  a  certain  slope  of  up- 
land, a  certain  ixroupinj;  of  trees,  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  light,  cheers,  or  soothes, 
or  saddens  as  it  woidd  be  haid  to  say, 
—  aa  hard  as  it  would  be  for  sooie  of  ui 
to  tell  why  and  how  we  are  moved  by 
a  Sdinbert  symphony.  There  may  be 
persons  who  are  able  to  find  a  reason 
for  their  enjoyment,  but  we  who  cannot 
explain  the  meaning  of  wh.ii  we  feel  are 
none  the  less  sure  of  the  strength  of  oar 
feeling.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  ef> 
feet  upon  us  of  natoral  soraea,  and  some 
of  them— sndi  as  the  impressions  of  s 
desert  waste  or  of  Alpine  summits*  solt* 
tarv  or  in  glorious  companies  —  we  can 
come  nearer  to  renderin<i  au  intelliirible 
account  of  to  ourselves ;  in  the  same 
way,  the  meaning  of  certain  music,  as 
some  of  BeMhoven*s  symphonies,  we 
might,  if  we  tried,  translate  in  imperfect 
fashion  mto  words.  Analogies  of  this 
sort  cannot  of  course  be  pressed  ;  noth- 
ing of  man's  invention  is  strietlv  com- 
parable  to  the  glory  of  the  great  mount- 
ains or  the  sea,  yet  there  is  enough  of 
likuuess  between  the  sentiments  su^ 
gestad  by  mnsio  and  by  nature  to  make 
Uie  lovers  of  Hiein  both  pleased  to  noliea 
it.  I  recollect  the  delight  of  first  hear- 
ing Schubert's  symphony  in  C,  —  a  <io 
light  the  more  oompleto  and  intense  that 
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it  appeared  to  need  not  tbe  slightest  at- 
tompt  at  analjus ;  it  was  pure,  nniiuzed 

emotion,  —  wifljout  anv  consctotis  ezer> 
tion  of  miod,  that  is,  — and  after  it  was 
all  Oifer  the  first  ■pontaneous  thought 


was,  How  like  what  nature  has  often 
■eemed  to  say  to  ns !  It  was  the  only 

oomparison  one  could  make  between 
anything  else  and  that  gnintessence  of 
moaic  as  such. 


BCX>KS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Poefry.  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ireland,  bjr 
Alfred  M.  Wiltuims  (J.  R.  Ongood  &  Co.).  is  m 

•dmirable  compilation  fnr  as  it  poos.  Tbe  edit- 
or has  fairly  accoin|)litibed  bU  purpoM,  wbich  was 
to  ghre  within  the  compass  of  a  single  Tolume  a 
conncctdl  sfrio-*  of  Iri^ih  poems  froin  ihf  <'nrli»>st 
period  down  to  the  present  time.  Ur.  Williams 
has  both  gained  and  IrMt  hr  strictlr  adhering  to 
his  iielf-ini[>o«p!l  liiiiitati.Ti-,  wliirJi  oxc';'  !.  ;!  tho 
work  of  Iriitb-American  poeU  as  well  as  that  of 
Irish  poets  who  were  not  tralr  national, — tliat  is 
to  •■ay,  >ii(  !i  Iri«h  ■•inpTs  as  addressed  themselves 
almoitt  wholly  to  English  listeners.  The  loss  and 
tbe  gain  are  obvions.  Mr.  Williama*s  eotlcction 
contains  little  tliat  is  commonplnce,  nnd  much  that 
is  rare  and  not  ea^'ily  accessible  to  tbe  general 
reader.  His  historical  iltuatrationi  and  critical 
nofei  ndd  prrntly  to  the  valii.^  nf  n  unique  compen- 
dium of  Iri-b  |MH  try.  —  I  bo  ^ame  publishers  have 
Issued  a  red  line  edition  of  Miu  H-  W.  PrestonU 
tmnslatinu  of  tbe  (;for;,'ic<s  of  Verpil,  originally 
published  in  a  less  tbiborate  forn>.  The  present 
volume  h  illustrated  with  four  fulUpage  cats. — 
Geraldinc,  A  Souvenir  of  t!i.'  St.  I.nwrenre  ("nme 
publiKhen)  i!«  tbe  title  of  an  anonymous  work,  in 
whfeli  the  author  set  himself  tbe  dUBeult  task  of 
writing  a  nociety  novel  in  verse.  Tlie  author** 
claim  tbnt  he  wrote  the  poem  before  be  batl  read 
Owen  M'Ti  iiiUrs  Uaile  is  easily  conceded.  The 
teeemblance  l>etweeii  the  two  poems  is  undoubt- 
edly accidental ;  it  i-*,  however,  unfortunate.  One 
can  scarcely  avoid  comparinp;  (leraldine  with  Lop 
die.  A  better  poem  of  the  kind  than  Oeraldine 
would  suffer  by  snch  a  eomparison.  —  Roses  and 
Xyitles,  by  Sarah  Jeru«ha  Cornwall  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.),  is  a  volume  of  graceful,  brief  poems  and 
lyrics,  in  which  the  workmanehfp  is  rather  better 
ttian  the  material. 

Holiday  Book*  for  Child rtn.  The  yoong  folks 
are  to  bare  a  treat  this  year,  if  tbe  fint  putting 
forth  of  >;nyly-tinfed  covers  i.s  a  fair  illdieatiim  of 
the  literary  crop  to  come.  Ho  approaching  Christ- 
inas season  has  erer  been  ilgnalised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  f'O  m;in  V  nttractive  books  for  children. 
In  (act,  it  is  diilicult  to  imagine  what  men  tempt- 
ing «flin1nga  contd  be  brooght  forward.  -*A  book 
that  will  undoubtedly  take  its  place  a  standard 
work  for  yoong  (oiks  is  The  Children's  iktok 
(nnighfiNi,  MMRln  Ik  Co.,  Roeton),  hr  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  author  of  tbf  IJodley  Books  and 
many  otiiers.  It  is  almost  a  whole  library  in  it- 


self, as  it  contains  long  telections  from  tbe  best 
books  that  have  erer  been  written  for  children,  — 

fables  popular  tale",  stories  in  vene,  stories  from 
Hans  Andersen  and  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Lilliput,  AdTentom  of  Baron  Munchausen,  etc. 

Tbe  illustr.ation*  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and 
the  book  is  beautifully  bound.  A  colored  fruntis'- 
piece  by  Rosina  Emmet  is  rery  attraetiTe.  —  The 
ni"-t  tlioriiu^rbly  ori  j'eal  and  the  l>c<t  r<<\"T  ••!  ill,i«- 
trated  book  of  the  season  is  The  Glad  Year  Uouud. 
(James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.)  It  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  ii!i:-tr.i(or,  Mi'^s  A.  G.  I'lympton,  and 
will  without  the  lea»t  doubt  establish  her  position 
among  the  very  best  illnstnilon  of  children's  liooha 
in  this  ruinitry.  T!ie  elasaof  books  to  which  this 
t)«longs  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  intnuiuc- 
tkm  of  tlie  Kate  Greenaway  Books  t  but  while  hi 
all  other  ca-'ef  tho  illustrator*  of  these  b  •oU«  on 
this  side  of  tbe  Atlantic  have  closely  fu. lowed  the 
teaclungs  of  Miss  Grreaaway,  even  adopting  her 
costumes,  Mi«s  Plvmpton  has  mafle  Iht  tmok 
purely  original  and  entirely  American.  The  cos- 
tumes worn  by  the  children  whom  we  see  every 
day  in  the  streets  of  the  city  or  in  the  country  are 
suddenly  made  very  picturesque  and  l)eaii!iful  un- 
der the  skillful  brush  of  this  artist.  The  verses 
are  pleasinir,  and  the  whole  work  is  extremely 
delightful.  As  a  piece  of  printing  the  book  will 
easily  rank  with  the  best  of  color  work. -~ Mr* 
Frank  R.  Stockton  Is  one  of  the  best  friends  among 
authors  that  tbe  children  hare.  His  bo<As  are 
Invariably  full  of  gotxl  reading,  and  in  e\"cry  re- 
spect attractive  and  interesting.  New  editions  of 
two  of  his  books  (Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  New 
York),  Tales  Out  of  .School  and  Koiin.labout  Ram- 
bles, are  issued  this  year,  with  fresh  pictures  and 
beautitblfy  decorated  colored  covers.  Inthdrnenr 
dresses,  these  books  will  deli-^bt  the  children moW 
than  ever.  —  Sunday  (£.  P.  Dutton  &,  Co.,  New 
York)  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  over  ftmr  huodied 

pa ;jes,  filled  with  -tnrii  s  furchiMrrn  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic,  and  illustrated  in  tho  noost generous 
manner.  — Our  Young  Polks  Abroad  (J.  B.  Up- 
pincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia)  is  a  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  ftmr  American  boys  and  girls  in  a  jour- 
ney through  Europe  to  Oomtantinople,  told  by 
James  I).  McCabo,  with  innumerable  illustrations. 
—  Cross  Patch,  by  Susan  Coolidge  (Roberts  Broth* 
era,  Boston),  b  a  book  that  will  surely  please  the 

jnvi  iiih  '.  It  is  mriili-  up  of  narratives,  into  which 
the  author  has  iotrvduced  characters  and  suggee- 
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t^.n<  from  fhc  mrtht  of  Mother  GtK»«.  Illns- 
tratid  liv  Mi!>>  Kil.-iiONkford.-oTlMRev.  KilMiird 
B.  Hale  ban  «(]de<l  (he  third  to  hk  Miiw  of  Storie* 
of  Adventure.  (KolH  tts  llrndnTs.  H.i«to!i,)  It  in- 
ehidoi  true  otoricx  of  Marco  r<'in,  Cmuz,  Hum- 
boldt, mod  othi-r*. —  Mr«.  Ovcrllu  war's  Ut^inPOI- 
hraiirf><«,  \>\  Juliana  llora'ia  I'.winp  (lkol>erts 
Broth<ni,  Boston),  is  a  Ixx.k  ft)r  tlic  (iIiliT  rliil- 
drcii,  atui  yoiiiiircr  ^ri>w  iMip  {wnjilv.  It  i-i  a  c  ol- 
lection of  live  ^toric^  livtlio  author  of  Jan  of  the 
Wiudniill,  with  toa  fiill-]>airo  pkturcs.  —  Phaeton 
Ro^tMx,  by  I{n-siler  Jolm^ou  (Cluules  Si-ribnt-r's 
Sons,  New  York),  orightally  appeared  in  St.  Nicli- 
ola»,  where  It  was  ininuitiately  placed  on  the  list 
of  favoriti-  with  the  yoiiiif;  iMopIf.  It  i*  a  cnj>- 
ital  book,  tilled  with  spirited  incideiita  which  are 
deverly totd.  The  iHuntratioitB  are  »  great  featore 
ef  the  liook.  —  Two  Cabin  lioys,  by  Louie  Roiiss«- 
lit  (Roberta  lirotbera,  Uoston),  ia  a  bojr'e  book. 
It  is  6lled  with  the  ntMt  exritinfr  *^  >nd  land  ad- 
venturf"!,  all  <  i  «li  rlijuf  wA\  loKl  anii  mroitfly 
iUiUitrated.  i'hc  plot  hkillfully  put  togvther,  and 
there  is  nowhere  any  sensationalifim  or  extrara- 
gant  exa;.'-<  riilion.— ThornclilTo  Hall,  by  I'aniil 
Wise,  L>.  i>.  (Lee  &  Sliepafd,  liostoii),  i»  a  stury 
for  older  boys,  it  relates  how  and  why  **Joal 
Milford  rhantrod  his  opinion  of  \,uy*,  whom  he  once 
called  '  i;oody-j;oiMly  fellows.'  "  — Dr.  Gilbert's 
Daiightere,  by  HarKaret  H.  Uatbtva  (Porter  & 
CoatcA),  is  ft  weli<onccived  and  well-written  etoiy 
for  trirU. 

Lt;;en(it  and  f'olklor*.  Honcnre  D.  Gonway** 

The  WaiiiliTiiiri  Ji-w  (Iltnrv  Holt  St  Co.,  New 
York)),*  said  to  l>e  the  only  treatise  on 

tiie  fultjfct.  The  author  has  not  .  m*  rt-d  into  tlie 
study  of  the  lt'i:''n4l  a»  a  matter  of  curiosity,  hut 
aeriouftly,  iHcau^t-  he  brlifves  the  subject  a 
real  and  a  lar^o  f  icnilicflnce.  He  diMcu«»e)i  the 
sourcefl  of  the  myth,  the  generalization  of  the 
l^^nds,  and  devote<)  several  chaplcn*,  all  of  them 
full  of  stnin.:;^  and  iiiterc*ttinf;  material,  to  the 
wanderer  in  the  folklore  of  (jermaoy,  f  ranee,  and 
En^iland.  — An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Comparative  Myiholo^ry  niid  Folklore  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  Mew  York),  by  the  Rev.  Ueor^e  W*.  Ci>.\, 
■nthor  of  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Aftvn, 
is  a  most  compl'  tf  woik.  Its  purpose  is  to  f^jve 
agenerd  view  of  the  mass  of  pupular  traditions 
belon|(in|»  to  th«  Aryan  nations  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, not  merely  to  di-i  u'--  or  n  lale  tlio  (iret  k  and 
Latin  myths.  —  i'ietured  and  legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York),  by  TIio)na>^  at;(!  Kadiariii'-  Ma'<nuii(l.  con- 
tains mauyslorieH  founded  ou  popular  traditions 
in  these  oounirics,  and  others  that  hava  been 
adapted  from  the  tales  of  ^torv-tellinf^  bef^pUfB. 

MitctUtimnut.  Thomas  i-owler,  professor  of 
logie  in  the  Uriivmity  of  Oxford,  baa  written  an 
excellent  book  on  the  lift-,  work",  mrfhoils,  opin- 
ions, and  intlneiice  of  the  (;real  En^U.^h  philoso- 
pher, Franrirt  Bacon.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.)  If  one  ban  no  teehnitnl  n  •qiiaintanee  with 
pbiloHopliy  it  is  an  exceedingly  dilhcult  and  te- 
dkMlsta.<tk  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  tlie  nat- 
are  and  intinence  of  Bacon,  and  it  was  to  make 
this  task  a  pleasant  labor  that  Professor  Fowler 
wrote  his  book.  Ua  baa  plaead  hb  diioanieBi 


on  the  different  divWions  of  hi?<  subject  in  tn  h)- 
tere-stiu};  form,  and  has  wii^ely  kept  the  book 
down  to  convenient  siae.  —  A  Vxni  Greek  Cootm 
(HarfHT  $i  Brothers,  New  York\  by  William 
buiitli,  is  a  niw  text-book  for  the  nsc  of  the  lower 
«la-«i-s  in  mIum.Is.  —  The  Yorktown  Catr.paipj 
and  the  Surrender  of  (^irnwalli*.  by  Heniy  P. 
Jolin»>tun  (Hari)er  &  Brothers,  New  York),  il  • 
timely  publication  and  a  tboruu(;hIy  well-wriltio 
book.  It  f;ives  an  account  of  the  tinal  campaig& 
of  the  lievolution,  and  of  the  moremeiits  of  Con- 
wallis  and  Lafayette  in  Virginia.  Several  di»- 
puled  and  uncertain  points  are  eattUishod  by 
unpublished  letters  of  Ijifayette's.  Letlm 
American  officers  and  papers  captured  in  Ynrk- 
town,  now  in  the  State  Department  at  Wasiuof- 
toB,  as  well  aa  nnmeiona  plans  of  tlM  Terktsva 
sie^'e  by  French,  English,  and  American  engi- 
neers, were  consulted  by  the  author.  A  list  al 
authorities  on  the  period  to  which  the  book  rehM 
Is  >;iven  in  the  appeiuii.x.  The  illustratifn)'  u% 
excellent.  ~The  Uistury  of  the  Discovery  of  tin 
Northwest,  by  John  Ni«>tet,  with  a  sketch  ef  Ui 

life  (Kuhrrt  Clarke  I  "o.  ( 'in.  nuati),  is  »  storj 
of  the  persevcrauce  of  the  iirst  white  man  viio 
visited  that  part  of  the  United  States  now  diriM 

up  in!o  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mirhi'^n.  and 
W'ii>4:oa>>io.  The  Jesuit  Illations  were  the  au- 
thor** chief  resonreaa  far  {nfermation.  —  Tbe 
Franklin  Square  Sonp  Collection  (IlarprX.  Hr 
•rs.  New  York )  contains  over  two  huudn-o  i  t  tb< 
songs  and  hymns  that  have,  during  manT  yean 
past,  b<'come  popular  in  the  widc-t  -t>n*e.  Intis 
mid-t  of  a  multitude  of  newer  air*  these  wire  rap- 
idly bvin^  loat  sight  of.  The  words  are  given 
with  the  niu>-ic  in  each  case.  The  additiim  of 
notes  ou  the  hii^tory  and  origin  of  many  of  ths 
songs  is  a  new  feature  in  such  compilations,  ind  a 
good  one,  as  it  given  the  book  a  certain  historiotf 
value.  —  The  second  in  the  Leaflets  from  Staadaid 
Authors  (Houghton,  Miiflin  &  Co.)  ha.s  b<tii  o-in- 
piled  by  Miss  Josepbtoe  £■  Uod^don,  from  fMsm 
and  praaa  writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Hota» 
These  Leaflets  are  especially  d«;>i>;iii-d  f- r  hm?  is 
schools,  but  as  they  include  the  l>c.vt  known  aaA 
most  admired  pa.ssap  s  they  can  hardly  fait ts to 
useful  for  homes  and  libraric*  as  well.  — Thenev 
volume  in  the  series  of  Appleton's  Hotue  Books 
(I>  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York)  is  HoesehoM 
Hints  by  Miss  E.  W.  Babcock.  Tlie  littlo  book 
contains  a  mass  of  information  for  housekeepers, 
and  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  «re  hMi> 
porienied  in  the  trials  of  managing  a  boiffholJ- 
All  sorts  of  dilliculties  w  hich  com*  op  to  diftorb 
the  routine  of  a  welUreguhUcd  borne  estabUthwal 
are  discussed  and  p<>'liaps  set  at  rest  At  al!  ( vent», 
the  young  housewife  ha»  here,  in  convenient  inxxn, 
praetioal  bints  that  have  evidently  been  11  (v»- 
sidc  red  by  the  f  xr»  rifiiced,  Mid  which  to  tbeuiils 
intellect,  incompetent  ou  such  subjects,  appears  t« 
be  almost  without  value  I  —  The  Story  of  a  Scsa- 
diiiavian  Summer  (G.  V.  Putnam's  Sons,  Ks* 
York),  by  Miss  K.  K.  Tyler,  is  a  pleasant  aocoOl 
of  the  movenuMits  of  a  1  irty  of  travelers  durioj 
three  months  in  the  land  of  Thorwaldaea.  k 
flavors  strongly  of  the  note-book.  The  autiwr  Iw 
•gnat  a«a  of  UHMkalinfoiMtlmtAelffahitf 
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whichever  of  the  prior ipnl  pities,  places  of  inter- 
••t,  or  acenes  in  the  journey  were  ooniidered  worthy 
«t  the  nqaired  spM*  in  the  book,  and  it  it  te  the 

main  intt  rc^tinp.  —  In  1878  Mr.  W.  F.  Rae  visited 
th«  Province  oi  Manitoba  aud  a  part  of  the  New 
Wait  M  comspoadmt  of  the  London  TiaiM,  md 
twoyenrs  later,  in  thc.«amecaparity,  ho  journeyed 
from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  the  Hod  River  of  the  North, 
in  Manitoba,  and  then  to  the  Rio  Oiaade,  in  New 
Mexicn.  The  klferH  w  hii  h  he  sent  to  the  Times 
during  tlicse  two  journi'vs  are  now  printeii  in 
book  form  (G.  V.  I'atnam's  Sons,  New  York), 
nndcr  the  title  Nrw-foiuidlnnd  to  Manitoba.  — 
Louifl  Moreau  (i^tt^chalk,  the  composer  and  pian- 
ist, niudi^  it  an  iti  variable  ittk  to  koep  a  daily  jour* 
nal,  which,  when  he  was  on  concert  tours,  WW 
•ometimes  extended  to  many  paj^es.  All  liisnotea 
of  travel  and  many  of  his  letter*  have  now  been 
brought  together  in  book  form  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia)  by  his  sister,  who  in  editin/; 
Ibe  Tolume  added  a  ^hort  biographical  okelch  and 
nany  cHi  idsnia.  Tbeorii|(inalworkwa«iaFnBtcli. 
— Tbe  WorkI,  Ronnd  ft  and  Over  it,  ii  tha  titio 
of  a  volume  made  np  of  letters  written  to  adail^ 
Jonnud  by  an  English  barristeisat-law  dnringliki 
ttrrria  araottd  the  tmld.  The  book  h  inoatrated 
with  numerous  wood-enf^ravinjjs.  (R<>^e-Belf^>rd 
Publi<ihing  Company,  Toronto.)  —  Tbe  Autobi* 
o(^aphy  of  Mark  lbith<»rfohi,  Dfasenting  Mfaiis- 
ter  (G.  p.  Piitnnm's  Sfiu«,  New  Yi>rk),  evi- 
dentiy  an  Kngliah  book.  Whether  it  is  really  an 
autobkigniphy  or  a  pfooe  of  fiction  tbe  madar  will 
have  hard  work  fo  li.  ti  rmino.  It  mntters  little, 
however,  for  nothing  can  save  it  now  from  being 
lathor  doll  and  oommonplaee.  —  A  Critleal  Borlow 

of  American  Politir«  (K<.Kert  ('!rirl;i'  it  Co.,  Chi- 
cago), by  Charles  lit^melin,  is,  in  book  form,  a 
aariaa  of  cbtplon  on  almost  all  tbo  ifiMatlaaa  tbak 
bear  on  American  politics,  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  up.  Tbe  author  gives  the  reader, 
in  tbe  prelMo  and  sketch  of  bis  own  life,  the  means 
of  forming  an  idea  of  the  true  value  of  the  hook, 
although  perhaps  uninteutionaiiy. —  ilie  lireat 
Bxplorort  of  the  Ninete«nth  Centiirv.  trannlated 
from  the  Frcrch  of  Jtiles  Verne  (Charli  s  Scrih- 
ner's  Sons,  Kew  York),  is  a  book  thiit  explains 
ilself  in  its  title.  It  is  well  illustrated  witli  origi- 
nal drawing'**  by  Leon  llenett,  aud  fac-siniiles 
from  early  nunps  and  niaiiu.>^cript.<i.  —  With  the 
title  of  the  AfCAwam  lulition,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
have  issued  the  tirnt  two  in«ta!lmcnts  of  Profe,«''(>r 
Moses  Coit  Tyler's  Hi-'lory  of  Americau  Litera- 
ture, in  one  hand'ome  vtdume,  at  a  moderate  price. 
This  places  a  valuable  standard  work  within  the 
reach  of  the  general  public.  The  completion  of 
Professor  TSIcr's  ta.'^k  is  awaited  with  interest. 
—  Mr.  Edward  II.  Hooso  gircs  the  happy  title  of 
Jiapaneae  F.pisodes  to  a  oollection  of  papers  pnb- 
tiabed  by  J.  K.  Os^o<m1  &  Co.  Mr.  House  has 
reaided  in  Japan  during  tbo  last  iwclvo  or  dftoon 
rears,  and  bb  obaerratkma  on  tV<  nuinnen  and 
traita  of  that  singularly  gentle  pe  *ple  are  of  ex- 
osptional  valoo.  The  only  serious  fault  to  bo 
inind  wHh  Mr.  House's  Episodes  Is  that  th^  are 
too  few.  Tlie  reader  w(^uld  jrladly  welcome  half 
a  doien  such  stories  as  the  Little  Fountain  of  8a- 
kaiMiUtn,  and  a  wholo  votuaa  of  tMh  ahalBhaa 


as  A  Day  In  a  J.ipancso  Theatre,  hoth  of  which 
were  originally  printed  in  this  magazine.  A 
Japanaao  fltatewnan  at  Homo  appearad  In  Ba^ 

per's  Monthly.  The  bit  of  travel  entitled  To 
Fuxiyama  and  Back  is  now  in  type  for  tbe  first 
tfano.  It  is  presnmablo  Uiat  tbo  pnUbriMn  charga 

nothing  for  Mr.  Hon-e's  fiketclipn,  since  the  pret- 
tily designed  cover  w  ith  its  Japanese  emblems  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  lR)ok.  —  Roberta 
Brothers  have  brought  out  Mr.  A.  I.  Syniimrtfm's 
William  Wordsworth  in  two  very  neat  volmues. 
The  biographical Osssy  is  a^eoahly  written,  though 
it  i^  in  no  sense  a  profound  study  of  the  poet.  The 
extracts  from  Wordawortli's  prose  and  poetical 
works  display  a  nico  Critical  taste.  —  Mr.  J.  Brai>> 
der  Matthewa's  papers  on  the  French  Dramatists 
of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century  haTe  been  collected  in 
an  exquisitely  printed  8vo  volume.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  sions.)  —  From  the  press  of  Didier  et  Cie, 
Paris,  we  have  receired  L'Homme  et  la  Nature, 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Doherty.  —  In  L'ltisegnamento  Pub- 
blioo  ai  Tempi  Nostri  ( Foruni,  Rome)^  Signor  Fo»* 
nolH  diioostM  tbo  question  of  pnhtis  edncatiott 
from  an  advanced  Italian  point  of  view.  —  In  tha 
two  beanlifully  printed  little  volumea  containing 
Tbe  Obmody  of  Errors  and  Cymbelfne  (Harper 
&  Brothers)  Mr.  William  J.  Kolfe  has  completed 
his  series  of  Shakespeare's  plays  for  Uie  young. 
We  consider  Mr.  Rolfe*s  plan  a  cemmendablo  ono. 
There  is  a  place  for  just  swh  an  edition  as  he  has 
projected  and  editod  with  so  much  di«4.-rimination. 
—  Tbe  Poets*  Tributes  to  Garfield  Is  a  oonecHon 
of  p  )enis  written  f'lr  the  I'uston  Daily  (ilobo  ;uifl 
other  journals.  (Moses  King. )  —  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  two  volnmes  now  fssnsd,  tbo  Osmpaigns  of 
the  Civil  War  (Thnrl'  *  Scribui'r')*  Sons)  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  series  of  military  studies.  Tlia 
initia]  Tolnmo,  oatitled  Hie  Outbreak  of  tho  Bo- 
Iwllion.  by  John  (1.  Xieolay.  describes  the  opening 
of  the  coutiict,  and  covers  the  period  from  the  elec- 
tion of  Unoeln  to  tbo  end  of  tbe  first  battle  of  Bttll 
Run.  The  second  volume,  From  Fort  Henry  to 
Corinth,  by  General  M.  F.  Force,  contains  a  nai^ 
ntivoof  OTonts  in  the  West  from  tbo  samowrsff 
IRGI  to  May,  18G2,  involving  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  a  de- 
scription of  tbe  battle  of  Sbiloh.  We  shall  exaa^ 
ine  the  work  in  detail  hereafter.  —  In  the  depart- 
ment of  essays  tht  ro  is  nothing  more  charming  in 
a  thoughtful,  graceful  way  than  Mr.  O.  W.  Bunce's 
Bachelor  BUifT,  his  Opinions,  S-nliments.  and  Di»- 
putations.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  tb(^e  pa[K>rs  are 
collected  from  lha  pages  of  Appleton's  Jonnmi, 
where  they  were  read  with  a  pleasure  that  insnrm 
them  a  second  perusal.  (D.  Apploton  <&  Co. )  — 
Miss  Jewett's  Country  E|jr-Ways  (llotighton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.)  requires  no  iseomraeadation  to  those 
who  are  familiar  irith  her  DoephaTen  sketches 
and  the  pleasant  pages  of  OM  Friends  and  New. 
Oonntry  By-Ways  is  in  some  respecta  a  notable  ad- 
vance on  Mi!w  Jewett's  previous  wrttlngs-  Witb. 
out  losing  any  of  hor  tr(  >line--<  or  simplicity,  sho 
has  acquired  a  hmer  band.  This  is  particularlj 
plain  In  the  story  of  Andr«w*s  Fortono.  —  Waltar 

Savaire  Lander,  by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin  (Harper 
&  Brothers),  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  English 
Man  of  Latta^  aariaa,  aad  is  tha  amt  iatanstiag 
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of  rr<-pnt  bioprapliiral  anrl  rritiOftl  iktHn"",  f  w 
except  Mr.  George  Willis  Cook«*t  book  on  £mer- 
•on  (JuBM  K.  O>p>od  &  0».).  Mr.  Oooko  luu 

mailc  a  loviiit;  ami  a(l-  f|iinfc  htu  ly  of  hi?*  «^ul>jt'<'t. 
Il  ia  admiriible  in  aii  adtnirable  fashion,  ftnd  u  iU 
own  JaiUiicatioiL,  If  tho  pablishini^  of  radi  a  work 
•t  tlie  prc-f  T.t  tiini*  ncr'ls  a  rnhon  d'itre.  Tho 
book  has  a  litie  vteei  portrait  of  Eoienon. 

FicHon.  Mr.  De  Forest's  new  novel,  HieBloodr 
O'n'Tn  (D,  AppK  ton  \-  Co.l,  \«  not  »o  sanK-uinnry 
as  il»  (ulf.  It  \»  a  lov«  !>tory,  with  a  Sijutlieni 
boroine  and  a  Northern  hero,  and  deals  with  the 
period  ininiediatrly  follnwinK  the  mllap^e  of  the 
Confederacy.  Tliere  are  a  f^reat  many  entertain- 
ing noreb  wbich  are  not  nearly  so  ^ood  as  KatO 
Beaumont,  and  this  is  one  of  thi-m.  Mr.  l)e  Forest 
belong'"  to  that  rniall  fcruup  of  American  authors 
who  ran  write  novels  pure  and  simple.  Others 
txoelbim  in  the  prei^r-ntation  of  subtile  characters, 
or  in  tho  depicting;  of  a  fein^Mv  situation;  but  no 
one  puts  so  much  story  into  hix  story,  —  so  much 
action  and  every-daj  life.  All  these  things  enter 
Into  tho  eompositioa  of  tbe  Bloodj  Chasm,  wbtcb, 

(hoti:,'h  it  lacli"  the  well-knlt  plot  and  tho  MU'^tainei! 
literary  excellence  of  MLato  Beaumont,  ia  a  book 
that  \im  tender  will  not  eare  to  lay  down  until  ho 
ha«  fini-Ii<  <!  it.  —  Without  a  Honw.  hy  t^lward  P. 
Uoe  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  requires  no  special  com- 
Btnt  It  does  not  difttr  in  eswentiabi  fnmn  tb«  an* 
thor's  prrvin\i«  books.  5fr.  Koi-N  pur|«'«i»'  io  al- 
ways excellent,  and  be  has  bad  tbe  good  fortune 
to  win  a  Urge  aodienca.  —  la  the  Bosh,  by  tba 
Rev.  H.  W.  Pii-pi.'n  (I>.  Apph-fon  SrCo.),  in  a 
thoroughly  delightful  book.  Nothing  could  be 
better  in  their  way  tban  the  author's  descriptions  of 
ol'l-time  «ii<  iul  and  reli;,':<'n--  lifi-  in  tlie  S  nitliwest, 
ami  luithing  could  be  nim  h  more  uiiMiti^fa'  torr 
than  the  five  or  six  full-page  cuts  which  servo  to 
illustrate  the  text.  — Queen  Titani.i  (<  "linrlt-  S«  rilv 
ner's  Sons)  is  one  of  those  pleabuiit  little  tale.i 
whieh  Mr.  It<>ye<en  has  taught  as  to  l<K)k  for  at  bis 
bands.  The  voluma  contain*  two  other  short  sto- 
ries, The  Mountain's  Face  and  A  Danu'erous  Virtue, 
tlje  latter  hi-iii^' <lci  i.lidlv  tlir  Ill  nf  the  collec- 
tion. —A  I'rince  of  Breflny,  by  T.  P.  May  (T.  B. 
PeteriWD  &  Broa.),  is  a  historical  romance  of  con- 
siderable frci-hness  and  spirit.  A  lively  young 
Iruh  adventurer,  serving  in  tbe  army  of  Qiarles 
m.  of  Spain,  is  not  at  all  a  bad  fignra  for  romanca. 
—  Tbe  Fa<<  .4  M.tilanu-  Ia  Tour,  a  tale  of  the 
Gnat  Salt  Lake,  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock  (Ford, 
Howard  ft  Hulbert),  and  Damen's  Gbost,  ona  of 
the  latent  of  the  Kotunl-lJol'in  S-  ri--  of  nativa  flo* 
tions,  complete  our  list  in  tbis  department. 

Art.  A  Bfogtaphy  of  David  Cox,  witb  Be- 
inarka  on  his  Works  and  denius  (Ca^seil,  Pt  tter, 
Qalpin  &  Co.,  New  York,  London,  and  Paris), 
by  William  Hall,  has  been  Issnad  undar  tba  «d* 
itorrilip  of  J.  T.  Hum  e.  The  author  was  favored 
wUha  long  intimacy  with  Cox,  and  being  an  art- 
ist Uraself  was  therefore  able  thoroagbly  to  ap> 
pnK'iafe  ilif  cfFori«  of  the  man  whoste  biographer 
he  has  become.  The  book  is  much  mora  Inter- 
a«dog  to  tlia  general  rsadar  than  biographlM  are 
apt  to  ba;  perbqts,  for  ana  raMoo,  baouiM  tha 


penins  nf  the  man  who  osmcd  a  foremost  place 
among  the  creators  of  a  school  of  English  watar- 
ocdor  painters  has  not  lieen  prdsed  withont  limit, 

but  has  received  justice.  —  Hie  Human  Ficure, 
one  of  Putnam's  Art  Hand-Ikwka  (G.  P.  Potp 
nara*s  Bona,  Now  Torfc),  adltad  by  Misa  Soaaa 

N.  Carter.  ha.<«  reached  a  fourth  e<lition.  In  her 
capacity  as  principal  of  the  Woman's  Art  School, 
at  tba  Coopsr  Union,  Miss  Oartar  baa  bad  aa  Of^ 
porttmity  to  see  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
sjx'cittl  di^cuxs^ions  for  students  in  art,  and  tiicw 
volumes  appear  to  be  edited  onderstandin^ly.  In 
the  book  at  hand,  which  wa"«  written  by  Henry 
Warren,  honorary'  president  of  tbe  Institute  of 
Paiaters  in  Water^lors,  tba  diawing,  color,  and 
proportions  of  the  human  figtire  are  con?idere<i  in 
detail.  — A  Short  IIi«tory  of  Art  (Dodd,  Mead  k 
Co.,  New  York),  by  Julia  B.  De  Forest^  will  hive 
to  take  its  chances  witb  many  others  which  liaTS 
appeared  within  a  few  years.  The  book  is  wdl 
illustrated.  It  is  intended  for  students  as  an  in- 
trodoctory  to  standard  works,  but,  being  a  book 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  it  can  bardly  be 

called  a  brief"  outline  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  art,  although  it  may  be,  and  eridentiy 
is,  an  Interesting  and  aoevrata  one.  -~  Stndanti  fa 
art  who  desire  to  give  any  con-ii-lerable  attenticMi 
to  tbe  history  of  sculpture,  painting,  or  architect* 
are  will  And  Mr.  C.  8.  Flarrar's  book.  Art  T»p> 
ic5  (Town-end  M  tcOoaa,  Oucago).  of  the  greatest 
assistance.  As  a  refsiaBoebook  and  key  to  stand- 
ard ««ffka  an  art,  it  baa  at  praaent  no  rivnl.  B> 
whole  purpose  is  to  give  a  br;«  f  bi"rrfiphiral  his- 
tory of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  with 
spwsial  rafsnneea  to  tbe  beat  woika  on  the  *«b- 
i'H-ta,  or  on  any  particular  divi-ions  of  thm. 
These  references,  given  iu  such  a  thorough  man- 
ner, are  exactly  what  students  in  art  need  to  as- 
sist them.  —  The  Matrazine  of  Art  for  ( >cti4>er  (Cs*- 
sell,  I'etter,  Galpiu  A:  ('.>..  New  York)  contain* 
tba  aaoond  paper  on  The  Story  of  an  Artist'-  Stnn;- 
gle;  a  saoond  article  on  Uutch  Painters  and  Wood- 
cutters, with  five  lllu!'tra;ions;  Nureml»erg,  with 
fi\e  illustrations;  an  article  on  Tbe  Progress  of 
Academies  of  Art  in  Great  Britain :  a  welMlla»- 
trated  account  of  Barge  Life ;  and  the  usual  num- 
ber of  I>ages  of  art  notes.  The  full-page  frontia- 
piaoa  ia  a  wood-«ngraving  of  Ar^  I»iiga,  Viu 
Brevis,  after  tba  original  painting  by  Havnes 
Williams. 

JteUgiou$.  Tbe  following  religions  books  have 
baen  nerved  dnring  tba  month :  Tbe  Bible  Cbm- 

mentary.  Vol.  HI.,  Bomans  to  Pl  iU m  n  (lii'Ie^ 
Scribno-'a  Sona,  Now  York),  by  F.  C.  Cook,  iL 
A.,  Canon  of  Kcctar;  Tha  AsMrieaa  EditioB  of 

the  Revi<ipd  Version  of  the  New  Testameul  (Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York);  Tbe  Theory  of 
PreadilBg,  Laetnraa  an  Haaailctiea,  Vr  Aaslbi 

Phelj>?<,  D.  P.  (Charlc!  Scribuer's  Sons.  New 
York);  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  Oilier  Ser- 
mons, by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  (E-  P.  Duttoa 
iJi:  Co..  New  York);  The  Man  Je.<u«,  by  .Tohn  W. 
Cliadwick  ( Roberts  Brothers,  Ik>ston) ;  The  Or- 
thodox Theology  of  To-Day,  by  NewmaB  8^jtt 
(Cbarka  Scribaar'a  Sona,  Naw  tock). 
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